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REVIEW  FROM  THE  LITER!A.RY  GAZETTE. 

PINNOCK'S    '*  GUIDE  TO  KNOWLEDGE."     Vols.  I.  II.  III.  and  Parts  42  to  52,  (for  1836.) 


**  At  the  outset  of  this  periodical,  we  directed  attention  to  its  high  claims  upon  the  public  approbation.  Many  of  Mr.  Pinnock's 
productions  for  the  general  information  and  the  instruction  of  youth  have  reached  a  very  widely  extended  degree  of  popularitj ;  and 
now  that  we  see  the  collected  body  of  his  present  work  before  us,  we  can  safely  say  that  he  never  deserved  better  than  he  has  done  by 
the  pains,  industry,  and  intelligence  bestowed  upon  it.  Astronomy  and  Geography  especially  are  rendered  easy  studies  by  it,  in  a 
style  which  would  do  credit  to  publications  of  ten  times  the  cost.  Natural  History  is  also  well  treated;  and  the  parts  devoted  to 
History,  Biography,  Chemistry,  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  useful  Arts  and  Inventions,  also  exhibit  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  value  which 
can  hardly  be  estimated  too  much.  The  Plates,  and  above  all,  the  Maps,  are  absolutely  astonishing  at  so  insignificant  a  price. 
Nothing  but  a  prodigious  sale  coidd  remunerate  the  proprietors,  which,  we  believe,  they  have  found,  and  were  it  doubled,  am  it 
probably  will  be,  it  will  not  go  beyond  their  deserts." 


(BirSIDIB   ^d)   ISIKD^ILISIIXBISq 


OrSTETS  MOOITTO  THE  IHBABtTANTS  OF.THB  EARTB. 


71k  moon,  in  mccompaDying  the  earth  in  her  wbit  lound 
tlic  *un,  perfonrt  thirteen  revolutiuiu,  or  nearly  to,  round 
oar  globe,  while-  it  Bccomplishea  but  one  ronnd  the  lun. 
ThcM  eiremiiToliitioni  are  called  lunationt,  thirteen  of  which 
caatpriM  onr  jcir.  In  the  coane  of  each  lunation  the  moon 
prcMBta  to  na  her  Tariooa  phaiea,  •■  full,  gihbona,  or  homed, 
"""^■ng  to  the  portioD  of  her  illuminated  face,  which  it 
tuned  towudi  lu. 

^Vbea  the  moon  ia  in  conjunction,  that  it,  between  the 
nin  and  Ac  earth,  as  at  A,  the  whole  of  her  enlightened 
faee  k  toned  from  us,  and  ahe  ia  inviaible ;  thi*  ie  the  con- 
BenceneBt  of  a  looaliao,  and  is  called  new  moon.  But  nan 
after  thia  eonjnnetioa,  ihe  paaaei  on  to  B,  when  a  mb«U 
yut  of  bcr  ■^gt'*M»«l  imface  ia  visible,  exhibiting  to  na 
a  fine  ASn  oeaccnt  after  lon-tet,  as  shown  at  b.  Maving 
In  about  acrcn  daya  proceeded  throogh  a  fourth  part  of 
ber  orUt  to  C,  ibe  then  exhitrita  to  na  half  of  her  illuaiinated 
mi£kc,  and  ia  arrived  at  ber  firat  qBartcr,"  when  ahe  li  aeen 
ipoB  tbc  moidiaa,  that  i^  due  aonth,  aboat  aix  o'dock  in 
be  ereiUBg.   "When'dw  iaalKnit  ten  daya  oU,  U «t  D,  that 


portion  of  her  enlightened  auriace  prcaented  to'ua  is  of  an 
oral  or  gibboua  form ;  and  when  fourteen,  that  part  of  h« 
orbit  nwrked  E,  which  ia  in  a  direction  (^)|NMito  the  ran, 
ia  then  upon  the  meridian  at  twelve  at  night,  and  exhiln  a 
the  whole  of  her  iliominated  anrfiicc.  Ibia  ii  called  fut'- 
tnqoa,  and  w  repreaented  at  c.  . 

The  moon  haa  hitherto  been  considered  as  increasing  to 
onr  view,  nr  what  ia  termed  a  waxing  moon ;  but  having 
paaacd  the  iiill,  (E)  ahe  brgina  to  dcorcaae,  aad  ia  tbts 
termed  a  waning  moon.  A  f^w  daya  after  the  full,  aa  at  F, 
■be  appears  again  of  a  gibboua  fimn,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
third  week  haa  traversed  three-fonrtha  of  her  ortrit.  Having 
arrived  at  her  third  quarter,  U,  only  half  of  her  enlightened 
snr&ce  is  perceptible,  as  before  observed  when  atC,  and  at  thia 
time  appears  on  the  moidian  at  six  in  the  morning.  Soon 
after  thia  ahe  becomes  again  a  fine,  delicate,  creicctttcd 
figure,  as  at  H  (A)  and  is  aeen  before  sun-rise  only.  Having 
at  length  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  ahe  again 
pasaca  between  the  earth  and  sun  at  A,— ia  again  a  new 
noon, — and  commences  another  lui 


.» 
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PiNNOdlfS  GUlfaE  TO  KNOWLfeDGE. 


THE  PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 


XsxT  in  briOiancy  to  fhe  stin,  and  by  very  much  the 
oorest  to  us  of  all  the  beaTenVy  bodiesi  h 

**•  th«  mMa — r*fuIg«Dt  Uimf  of  uighti" 

and  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  the  ii|  consequelitlr,  that  one 
upon  whidi  the  teleacope  enables  us  the  most  eas&y  and  the 
most  delightfully,  aa  well  as  Infttniethely,  to  make  our  ob- 
servations. 

Even  when  viewed  with  the  nabed  eye,  the  moott  presents 
eeveral  dark  spots  produced  by  the  irregularities  of  her  sur- 
face, which  reflect  the  sun's  light  variottsly  as  the  sun  is 
situated.  Examined  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass,  the 
moon  presents  a  still  greater  mihiber  of  these  dark  spots ; 
and  shows  a  protuberance  in  her  Centre  which  indicates  that 
she  is  spherical,  and  not  a  plane,  as  she  appears  to  the  naked 
eje. 

'  Serenl  of  the  spots,  earned  by  ^e  inequaHlies  of  the 
moon  5  f&rface,  disappear  at  the  period  of  full  moon,  but 
appear  again  in  the  third  and  last  quKrtcn.  Some  of  these 
spots  are  dark  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  sun,  and  others 
00  the  sMe  Matest  tor  htm ;  Sfnd  b6Ace  iStrMioBevs  Tery 
rationally  infer  that  the  former  F|3iots  are  prodooed  by  the 
lonar  hills,  and  the  latter  by  the  lutiar  valleys; 

When  the  moon  is,  as  wo  term  it,  *'  horned/'  oife  side  of 
it  looks  very  regularly  circular,  while  the  other  leolie  'Very 
uneven,  and,  as  it  were,  jagged ;  and,  at  ^e«e  tittres,  no 
xegnlar  line  bounds  the  Kght  ailKi  dark  portions.  As  tlid 
moon  lucreaaes,  hicid  points,  like  roeks  Of  iilands,  appear, 
aad  on  the  loogh  edge  there  may  be  seen  little  ipooes  which 
touch  the  Ruminated  parts,  but  projeet  iMo  the  shaded 
poTtioBs,  and  these  gradually  chnnge  then:  figwe,  sod 
become  wholly  within  the  illumiimted  spaee. 

As  the  moon  decreases,  thei^  by  degrees  Me  wbdlty 
iway ;  from  which  fflet#,  as  well  as  frota  those  already 
mentioned,  astronomers  jndge  thai  there  are  ine<{ua!ities  in 
the  sarfaoe  of  the  moon.  And  by  followinf  np  the  clew 
thiuaforded  to  astronomlenl  reasoning,  we  are  enabled  eten 
to  estimate,  at  least  with  an  approaimafeion  to  corr^vess, 
the  actual  h«i^  of  ^e  lunar  mountaiifs. 

So  closely  has  the  wonderful  perfectren  of  the  teleseope 
^wed  astronomers  to  prosecute  tMr  rescarehes^  upon 
tlie  lorfaee  of  the  moon,  tha(t  iHttiy  of  thew  have 
(ielioeated,  and,  as  it  were,  portioned  out,  its  vsiious  Pipons. 
(^Msini,  sod  oiher  eisfaient  afetronoiaeini,  gave  to  the  varioiis 
pQitions  of  tiieir  delineated  moon,  ^be  waroes  ef  moen  disStn* 
g^iibed  for  estronomiccd  research  and  discovery  i  wkifo 
Hevefott  gave  to  them  the  names  of  simikr-appeaiing  por^ 
tions  of  our  own  globe,  .  -:    . 

likeoQf  earth,  the  moon  is  an  opiique  ^pheite  ;  eonee- 
qientir,  while  she  is  between  us  atkl  the  sun,  Iraitti  whom 
^b«  ttceives  her  light  and  reflects  it  Co  uS,  shb  ie  y^VM^- 
in^irible.  She  is  more  or  less  visible  to  us,  froaa  the  nar* 
rovcit  lemi-eirde  whioh  we  caU  the  "new:  moonf/'  to 
tile  cffstgeot  blaaeol  the  Ml  "  harvest  aaoon,"  according  as 
^he  it  eastward  or  westward  ef  the  son.- 

Iheie  is  no  more  csshnly  beawiiful  eb|}ect  for  the  gwze  ind 
^tody  of  a  contemplative  maa  than  the  elesor  and  lustrous 
Ulmoon;  bat  the  xneqtsalitiee  npoa  her  swrlace  ttre  most 

r^dily  and  aecdntely  observed  an  slnie  is  waxkgf  er  iraiing. 
Our  engraving*  wiH  givie  a»  geod  a  notion  of  tM  Hfl^moe 

P^s  presented  by  the  moon  accoiding  to  her  different 


positions  witli  resjjeet  to  the  iun  tod  out  earth  as  any  teere 
pictotial  representation  can  give;  but  our  readers  are 
lidvised,  both  as  a  matter  (Ji  science  aUd  oi  atnus^ment,  to 
tiake  opportunities  of  viewing  her  variotis  phases  at  the  tUf- 
ferent  periods  in  whioh  she  p^sents  them. 

In  large  towns  there  are  ttsnally  poor  and  imiostrlous  men 
who  stand  at  advantageous  places  with  telescopes  of  very 
tolerable  goodness ;  and  we  know  of  few  gratifications  upon 
%hich  a  few  pence  may  be  in  ecery  sense  better  spent.  And 
even  in  the  most  remote  country  districts,  a  sincere  and 
Sealous  seeker  after  scientific  impicrvement  will  find,  if  he 
diligently  search  for  it.  Some  means  of  gratifying  his  hiudable 
curiosity. 


Flying  Fish, — About  a  clozen.^yinjg  ^t  tose.out  ot  tne 
water  and  skimmed  away  tq  wiodwafd  at  ttie  bei^t  ot  t^n 
or  twelve  feet.  A  Urge  dolphin  that  was  kee(dnc  m  com- 
tany  ai  the  depth  o^  two  fiithoms,  and  glistening  DesutifuUv 
m  the  sun,  no  sooner  saw  thtm»thmk^iutn^  his  head 
toward  them,  and*  dtarting  to  the  sur/ajce,  leaped  Cram  the 
water  with .  a  velocity  ]i/tt]e  short  o{  a  cannon  baU.  The 
lei^ih  of  his  Arst  spring  was  ten  yaitisi  but  tney  kept 
liheiui  o^  him«  Aft^er  he  fell  we  could  see  liiin  gtidii^ 
through  tlie  water .  for  a  moment ;  then  he  rose^  and  shot 
larward  with  a  atill  greater  velocity,  i^nd  to  a  still  greater 
distance.  Jn  this  manner  he  pursued  thiem«  while  his  bril- 
liant coat  sparkled  and  dashed  m  the  sun  quite  splendidly. 
The  flying  iUb,  thus  ho^y  pursued*  dropped  Into  the  sea^to^ , 
set  ofiF  again  in  a  btdx  and  more  yigotous  night„  hi^t  took  a 
dl£eren$  directhmp  implyms^  that  ttiey  had  detected  their 
eneijay,  who  was  now  g^inmg  iwon  theccu  His  pace  was  two 
or  three  times  as  swift  as  theirs^ ,  Whenever  tliey  varied 
tl^eir  flight  in  the  smallest  degree^  he  lost  not  the  tentli  pa^t 
of  a  second  in  shaping  a  new  course,  so  as  to  cut  off  the^ 
sf^e ;  while  they  in  a  miann^r»  not  unlii)^e .that  of  a  hate,' 
doubled  more  than  once  lipoA  theit  pur^Hen  As  they  became 
exhau&ted.  he  seemeil  jso'-to  arrange  hlf  spHs^^  that  he  con- 
trived to  fall  at  the  enid  6/  each  juat^  ^B^^  ^t  ^Q^.^^^^  tliey 
wj^re  about  to  drop«  We  saw  them  one  a&ec  aju'otlier  drop  into ' 
his  jaws  as  they  hght^dd  onjhe^  ^At?n  or  wnere  snaj)^  ujp 
Immediately  a/t§i:warda«  ^  C(^(^  i-«^"  ^  .J^xagmcuh  .  f/ 


;  ■  •     4  k 


:^B;tfatSSgfi^  Illy    in 
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MoLie.*— CMer  remarks  of  HH9  ihote^  thMtlibti^  )ts^siglf< 
ivWesEki  iW  heiirift^  is  feuiWillrtfj  M&C^^  fMehf  tfsKbate, 
and  its  sen^e'  of  Mefliftg'  -^iabA  &ttf6ks^^ 


j»  i*  i .  t 
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The  Ueo.-r<Thn  ifPise^  Qf  mt0  •^.^mk  we  very  act^i^ 
in  th6  hj9t;  and  in.  thu  A<tuMi  a|MM  the  saieUiat  sM 
heasisg  are.i#»arJbUy  «ei|l»*-r^(^aif '4  itfittsM 
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Pik^axiALirr  of  Biasts  fob  Music. — ^Ttq  wolf  dteadi  tii^ 
solmd  of  a  trumpet ;  the  hare  U  fondo^  the;8oujadof  a.oru,4^;^.' 
Ihe  Lamantin  maniti  delights  in  music«^irrrr*#  Ziivn. 


PINJsOCK'S  GUIDE  TO  ^  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE  BROWN  BEAR,  (Urm  Antot.) 

m    IVrOBTANCI   AND   1IBEFULHBSI. 

I^B  bnnra  bear  »  chiefiy  a  tenaat  of  the  nwnliy  woodt 
o(  the  northern  put*  of  Eorope  and  Aaa.  though  it  U  like- 
rae  to  be  (bund  in  India,  Baihary,  and  EgTpt. 

The  hunting  of  these  animalB  fonns  a  venr  inpoitant  and 
fartereeting  fieatoie  in  the  manners  and  punnita  of  the  inh^- 
tanta  of  nearly  all  the  countriet  in  nhich  they  are  found. 
The  ikini  of  these  hears  are  made  into  beds,  coreiings,  cap*, 
and  glores.  Of  all  conse  furs  these  are  die  moat  nluable  ; 
aad.  when  good,  a  light  and  black  beai^  skin  i*  one  of  the 
moat  comibrtable,  and  at  the  same  time  <aie  of  the  most  costly, 
articles  in  the  winter  wardrobe  of  a  man  of  fashion  at  Peters- 
boTgh  or  Moscow.  In  England,  heart'  sUns  are  used  for 
file  hammer-doth*  of  carriages,  fbr  pistol-holsten,  and  other 
porpoee*.  llie  leather  prepared  from  bears'  skins  i*  made 
into  harness  for  carnages,  and  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  of 
•troDg  leather.  Nearly  erery  part  of  the  bear  is  of  use.  Its 
JUtk  IS  a  savoory  and  esoellent  food,  somewhat  resembling 
foA  I  and  diat  of  the  paws  is  considered  a  delicacy  in  Russia, 
vren  at  the  imperial  table.  Hie  hams  are  salted,  dried,  and 
exported  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Tie  fiesh  of  young 
bears  is  as  mndi  in  request  in  some  parts  of  Russia  as  that  of 
a,  Iamb  w^  us. 

Bears'  fat  ia  frequently  employed  as  a  remedy  fbr 
tSBours,  and  rheomalic  and  other  comphdnti.  A  grease  pre- 
pared from  it  it  adopted  as  a  means  of  making  the  hair  grow. 
Tia»  ht  is  Ukewne  used  by  the  Russians  and  Kamtschatdflles 
with  titar  food,  and  is  esteemed  as  good  as  the  best  oUve- 
qsL  Tbe  Mettinei.  when  clesnsed  and  properly  scraped. 
we  WMi  by  tite  females  of  Kamtscha&a,  as  masks  to  pre- 
■em  dteir  hcca  from  tiie  effeets  of  the  sua,  the  lays  of 
which,  beiog  reflected  from  the  snow,  are  foimd  to  blacken 
thtJkiii )  nft  by  tlua  meana  they  arc  enabled  to  pieserre  a 
fair  oompbaoii.  These  intestines  are  also  used  instead  of 
gla«  for  windowa.  In  Kamtsdmtka,  the  tMoMer-blade 
ioM«  (tf  bean  arc  ooBTerted  into  aickles  for  the  cuttiiig  of  grass. 
,  -  Hm  brown  bear  is  a  heavy-lookinR  qnadraped,  of  large 
riia,  wUdi  baa  i  Dranunent  anont,  a  rttort  tail,  treads  on  the 
wh(4a  sole  of  its  toot,  and  is  covered  with  sha^y  brownish 
tinr.  Tbese  a^isds  chiefly  freqnent  the  most  rrtirod  parta 
oflanMi;  and  their  hatntatioBsaiedeas  Opened  beneath  the 
anrfcoe  of  the  gionnd,  in  wMch  they  pwa  the  winter  months 
in  n  state  of  repoae  and  abatinenee.  In  taote  countries, 
wfatn  they  are  supposed  to  live  without  much  molestation, 
Aey  an  quiet  and  inoffeiuire  animals ;  but  in  others  they 
fitt  ^trrawly  suriy  and  ferociou*.    ,     < 


THE  ALDER  TSER,  (BthUa  Jbtut^ 

m   SXOWTB   X»D   OSBS. 

Tbb  alder  or  owler  tree  is  usually  planted  in  laanhy  and 
swMopy  gromid,  where  it  fiourishes  to  soma  extent :  its 
growth  is  by  no  means  rapid,  yet  ito  usefiihieSB  is  too  con- 
siderable to  allow  its  tardiness  of  increase  to  interfere  with 
its  plantation. 

Ihe  wood  of  the  alder  is  often  spplied  to  the  manofacture 
of  maohiaery,  particularly  in  m^ng  c^s  for  mill-wheels  ; 
and  a*  it  i*  peculiarly  adapted  for  all  kin<b  of  materials  which 
are  kept  constantly  in  water,  it  is  used  for  pumps,  sluices, 
drains,  and  conduits  of  different  descriptions,  and  for  tfan 
fbundatioa  of  boildinga  situated  in  swsmp.  The  water- 
pipe*  which  are  laid  under  the  streets  of  many  of  our  large 
towns  sre  made  of  alder ;  and,  for  its  utility  in  the  forma- 
tion of  sluices,  it  ia  much  cultivated  in  Holland.  It  ia  com- 
monly used  for  bobbins  ;  and  women's  shoe  heels, 
ploughmen's  clc^,  and  numerous  articles  of  turnery  ware, 
are  formed  ot  it.  Thia  woodaerree  abo  for  many  domeetic 
and  nual  uses,  for  qiinning-wheds,  tron^w,  the  handles  of 
tools,  ladder*,  csrt-iriieels :  and,  as  oo|n>ice>WDod,  it  ia 
planted  to  be  cnt  down  erery  ninth  or  tenttL  year  fbr  polea. 
The  roots  and  knots  famish  a  beautifUly  veined  wood,  nearly 
of  the  eoloor  of  mahogany,  and  well  ndapted  for  cabinet 
work  and  fhmitare. 

The  bark  nny  be  ndvantageoualy  uaed  in  the  opcmtioBa 
of  tanning  and  leatber-drewng  i  and  by  fishermen,  fur 
■tsinii^  their  nets.  Tlus,  and  the  young  twigs,  are  some. 
times  employed  in  dyeing,  and  yield  diSernit  shades  oC 
yeltow  and  red,  Tlie  laplanders  chew  the  barit  of  tbn 
alder,  and  dye  their  leather  Earments  red  widt  the  salivk 
thus  {vodnced.  With  the  addition  of  copperu,  it  yidd*  & 
blade  dye,  which  the  dyera  of  cotton  use  to  a  oonstdenUe 
eitent;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  ia  pnrohasnUe  in  somo 
eonntiiea,  at  the  raU  of  sevenpence  or  eigfa^ienoe  per  stone. 

In  the  hi^lsnds  of  Scotland,  we  are  informed  tbnt  jriniK^ 
hranehet  of  tiie  ahkr,  cnt  down  in  die  aommer,  rpreaa  orez' 
the  idds,  and  left  dnring  the  winter  to  decay,  are  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  manine. 

Hie  alder  tree  is  distingnished  by  its  flower^talka  beinK 
bnndted,  and  its  leaves  being  ronadMh,  waved,  aatuted,  iu3 
dnwnjr  at  the  bmncbing  of  the  vi ' 
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ON  THE  UNAPPRBCIATBD  IMPORTANCE  OF  TEACHBltS. 


r  r 


*  * 


To  deny  timt  fte  pment  is  an  age  of  intellectual  superior 

lity,  would  be  tp  abut  our  ayea  upon,  all  the  manifold  and 

jsa^  ifflprovemeQtB  by  which  we  are  on  every  side  sur- 

randed.    If  the  AugMtan  age  of  litenture  produped  a  few 

naiB  greater!  than  our  gieatest,  it  was  nevertibeleas,  as  a 

vkle,  iafiaitely  inferior  to  oar  own.  In  science,  in  art,  and  in 

all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  life,  we  are  mfinitely 

foperiortoany  former  time  and  people ;  and,  above  all,  we  excel 

in  the  shnost  universal  diffbsion  of  knowledge.  The  industry , 

tileot,  snd  enterprise,  that  aie  now  at  work  to  store  the 

peasant's  Biind»  and  to  improve  his  social  condition,  are  such 

•I  the  mightifat  desp(^  of  the  wealthiest  kingdom  in  by-gone 

times  coold,  by  no  exertion  of  his  power,  have  commanded 

into  his  serrioe.    But  there  is  one  particular  in  which,  as  it 

seems  to  us,  the  libendity  for  which  our  time  and  country  are 

N  honourably  distinguished  is  strangely  dormant.    The  vast 

importance  of  education,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 

ostkm  at  large,  is  so  universally  acknowledged  and  felt, 

Alt  be  who  should  attempt  to  gainsay  it  would  most 

asraredly,  rad  most  deservedly,  have  only  mingled  pity  and 

ridiciiie  far  his  pains. 

Bot  while  all  are  ready  to  admit  that  one  of  the  primest 
of  the  psjcntal  duties  is  to  secure  to  children  the  invaluable 
and  life-long  blessings  of  education ;  while  educsLtion  is  on 
lU  hands  admittfd  to  be  a  chief  scarce  of  individual  virtue 
andhsppinesi,  and  of  national  wealth  and  greatness ;  the  im- 
portinoa  of  thoee  upon  whom  the  youngiare  to  depend  for  the 
good  or  bad,  the  perfect  or  the  imperfiect  character  of  their 
cducatioa,  seems  to  be  whoUy.unperoeived,  or,  as  if  by  tacit 
conTentioiial  agreement^  studiously  neglected.  A  more 
dangerous,  a  more  fatal  mistake  than  this,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
people  wise  enough  to  value  education  itself  to  be  guilty  of ; 
and  it  is  a  mistake  so  general  as  to  require^  the  serious 
opposition  of  all  who  are  desirous  that  our  national  course 
shoold  be  onward  and  not  retrograde. 

Ibcie  is  no  one,  not  even  the  divine,  as  we  shall  presently 
fhow,  whose  profession  has  so  much  influence  (either  for 
good  or  evil,  as  the  case  may  be)  as  has  that  of  the  teacher. 
Not  only  docs  the  young  mind  depend  upon  him  for  the  full 
and  skilful  development  of  its  nascent,  and,  as  yet,  uncon* 
fcioos  powers ;  not  only  must  he  himself  know  much,  and 
ornte  to  his  knowledge  the  still  more  rare  and  valuable 
ability  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  others  ;  but  to  these  he 
most  add  a  virtuous  life  and  manly  deportment,  patience 
that  nothing  can  weary,  zeal  that  nothing  can  damp ; — and 
if  he  &il  to  have  and  to  employ  these,  not  only  does  he  leave 
the  schdastic  education  of  his  young  chaigea  fiur  less  com- 
plete than  it  might  and  ought  to  be,  but  he  at  the  same  time 
raises  up  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  labours  of  the  divine 
h&ring  sny  thing  like  their  full  power  in  inculcating  virtue 
m  this  life,  and  in  pointine  the  way  to  eternal  happiness  in 
that  vbich  is  to  come.  No  matter  how  pbus,  how  lijffned, 
horr  ekx|uent,  how  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season, — ^no 
natter,  in  short,  how  well  and  truly  fitted  for  his  holy  and 
important  function  may  be  the  clergyman,  even  his  kboors 
shall  fall  for  short  of  their  legitimate  effect  upon  the  man,  if 
the  teacher  have  not  so  performed  his  duty  to  the  hoy  as  to 
give  to  his  intellect  an  apprehensive  capacity,  andjto  his 
heart  a  trachfthlg  spirit,  and  a  desire  for  the  attainment  of 

riitoe* 

Let  ua  only  oonaider  what  high  qualities  the  teacher  must 
hare,  and  in  how  high  a  degree  he  must  both  possess  and 
exert  those  quafities, — let  us  consider  the  vitally  important 
ONisequeDces  which  must  result  to  society  from  his  ministry, 
"^ind  snTsly  we  shall  require  but  littie  consideration  to 


convince  us  that  the  teacher  is  as  yet,  in  this  country  at 
least,  very  inadequately  rewarded,  whether  we  look,  to  his 
stipend,  or  to  the  standing  in  society  which  we  concede  to 
him.  Why,  in  addition  to  the  strong  and  peculiar  necessity 
for  his  b^g  thoroughly  imbued  with  religious  feeling, 
thoroughly  polished  in  manner  and  invariably  correct  in  moral 
conduct — in  addition,  we  again  say,  to  all.these  demands,  upon 
the  teacher  worthy  of  the  office  and  of  the  trust  associated  with 
it,  we  demand  from  him  qualities  of  a  simply  intellectual 
order,  possessed  of  which  he  might  fairly  and  hopefully 
aspire  to  the  very  highest  honours  and  emoluments  of  either 
law  or  medicine !  Is  it  not,  thep,  both  a  beggarly  and  a 
perilous  parsimony  which  causes  us  to  make  the  office  of 
teacher  the  very  worst  paid  profession  among  us  that  has  any 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  epithet  .uod  character  of 
liberal  ?  And  yet  it  is  but  too  notorious  and  undeniable 
that  such  is  the  case.  We  spare  no  expense  for  costiy  fur- 
niture, rare  bodes,  gorgeous  apparel ;  we  are  a  nation  of 
singularly  indulgent  and  affectionate  parents ;  in  no  country 
tmder  heaven  are  children  more  fondly  reared  or  more  ten- 
derly beloved ;  in  no  country  is  more  expense  lavished  upon 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  children ;  only — ^we  are  par- 
simonious upon  that  very  point  in  which  their  best  and  most 
weighty  interests  are  concerned ! 

If  "  any  one  wUl  do/or  a  teacher" — ^if  chancter,  deport- 
ment, religious  feeling,  moral  conduct,  possession  of  varied 
and  consolidated  knowledge,  and  possession,  too,  of  skill  to 
impart  it,  animated  by  a  never-slumbering  zeal, — ^if  these  be 
of  no  consequence,  we  are,  perhaps,  quite  in  the  right  to  pay 
oar  French  cook  or  Italian  valet,  the  man  who  caters  to  our 
appetite,  or  the  man  who  arrays  oar  person,  an  infinitely 
higher  stipend  than  that  wluch  we  grudgingly  dole  out  in 
quarterly  payments  to  the  gentieman  to  whom  we  entrust  the 
task  of  laying  the  foundation  for  our  son's  course  in  this 
world,  and  fete  in  that  which  is  to  oome ! 

Let  none  of  our  readen  think  that  we  have  spoken  too 
warmly,  or  at  too  great  a  length  on  this  subject.  The  evil 
is  a  very  general  and  an  indescribably  injurious  one ;  and, 
until  this  evil  be  thoroughly  and  permanenUy  remedied,  vain 
wiU  be  all  endeavoure  either  of  the  government^  or  of  the 
press  to  render  our  country,  as  she  is  fully  capable  of  being 
rendered,  Jirtt  among  the  educated,  as  she  unquestionably 
is  already  }irf<  among  the  wealthy,  the  ingenious,  the  enter- 
prising, the  powerful,  and  the  influential  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 


:  FRIENDSHIP. 

FaiBNDsniP  is  love  without  desire :  less  passionate  than 
love,  it  is  also  less  selfish.  Founded  on  equality,  it  is 
strengthened  by  similarity  of  tastes  and  disposition.  Com-  ' 
mencing  in  esteem,  it  is  maintained  and  increased  by  inter- 
change of  attention  and  confidence ;  and  is  so  rarely  perfect 
and  durable,  only  because  we  so  rarely  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  qualities  of  those  whom  we  select  as  fiiends,  or 
because,  when  oar  interooune  has  become  femiliar,  we  rdsx 
in  our  attention  to  them,  or  iiul  to  have  proper  consideiation 
for  their  aelf-bve. 

In  life,  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  blessing  than  a  real ' 
fiiendship.    To  have  one  whom  we  can  consult  in  our  per- 
plexity, rdy  upon  in  our  need,  and  rejoice  with  in  our  houn 
of  prosperity,  renden  our  delights  more  delightful,  and  our 
afflictions  more  supportable.  "  The  man  entirdv  alone,"  say^ 
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Bacon,  *'  is  he  who  has  no  friends.  To  him  the  world  is  but 
a  vast  desert,  which  he  shares  with  the  wandering  animals." 

Next  to  courage,  a  friend  is  the  greatest  requisite  to  ena. 
ble  us  to  bear  up  against  the  cares  and  crosses  which  are  in- 
separable from  our  social  condition  ;  yet  we  take  more 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  a  servant  than  of  a 
friend ;  and,  when  misfortune  oTcrwhelms  us,  idly  complain 
of  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  we  have  benefited.  Our 
vanity  leads  us  in  prosperity  to  entertain  roercetaries ;  and 
we  wonder  that  the  services  which  sprang  from  interest  are 
withheld  when  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  minister  to 
that  interest. 

Some  there  are  who  doubt  the  existence  of  a  disinterested 
friendship,  because  they  are  themselves  incapable  of  enter- 
taining that  refined  and  exalted  disposition.  But  have  we 
not  the  noble  instance  of  Lucilius,  the  friend  of  Brutus,  who, 
when  the  latter  was  sought  for.  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
by  the  victorious  troops  of  Marc  Antony,  bafBed  them  by 
passing  himself  upon  them  for  Brutus  ?  How  noble  was  his 
exclamation  in  reply  to  the  exulting  deGlaration  of  his  cap- 
tors to  Marc  Antony,  "Behold,  ire  have  brought  you  Brutusl*' 
*•  Thanks  to  the  gods  ;  Brutus  is  still  free !"  Bven  the 
sensual  Antony  was  charmed, — such  is  the  power  of  virtue, — 
and  replied,  "  You  thought  to  bring  me  a  foe,  and  you  have 
brought  me  a  friend." 

But  this  instance,  as  well  as  that  of  Lysimachus,  who  in 
defiance  of  the  power,  and  regardless  of  the  anger  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  visited  Galisthenes  of  Olynth,  whom  that 
prince  had  mutilated  and  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  an  iron 
cage,  is  inferior  in  proving  the  power  of  friendship  to  that 
whic^  is  related  of  a  French  minister  :"— >"  A  friend  of  this 
minister  dying  in  debt,  left  two  young  children  utterly  desti- 


tute. His  stonriflog  frletfd  dinimiahed  his  retinue  and  his 
equipage,  and  took  an  obscure  lodging  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris;  whence  he  daily  went  to  cottrt  on  his  business, 
attended  but  by  one  servant,  'fbe  wits  and  scandal-mongers 
of  the  court  imputed  his  altered  state  to  oovetousness ;  an 
imputation  which  never  feils  to  wound  a  generous  heart,  and 
the  bare  fear  of  which  dnves  many  into  tbe  opposite  extreme 
— profasion.  Unaffected  by  slander  md  malicious  witticism, 
the  excellent  man  persevered  in  his  penurious  course  for  two 
years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he  again  appeared  in  the 
beau  monde.  He  had  accumulated  twenty  thousand  livres, 
with  which  he  portioned  the  children  of  his  deceased  friend." 
Such  an  instance  of  friendship  is  the  more  praiseworthy, 
because  it  is  more  difficult  to  practise  a  long  course  of  self- 
denial,  rendered  more  painful  by  the  evil  passions  and.  ill- 
nature  of  the  world,  than  on  a  sudden  impulse,  and  during  a 
temporary  excitement,  to  immokto  oneself,  or  sacrifice  one's 
fortune  for  another's  benefit.  In  choosing  a  friend,  it  is 
necessary  thoroughly  to  know  him  ere  we  confide  in  him ; 
and  to  choose  from  among  honest  men  :  for  there  is  no  real 
friendsltip  where  there  is  no  confidence.  Friendship  should 
tolerate  whatever  is  not  repugnant  to  Utelf.  We  should  easily 
forgive  our  friend  those  faults  in  which  hia  head  and  not  his 
heart  is  concerned,  and  which  do  not  demonstrate  any  dimi- 
nution in  his  friendship  to  us. 

Though  real  friendship  is  eeeentially  disinterested,  yet 
assiduous  attentions  arc  pleasing  to  it ;  both  because  they 
gratify,  or  serve,  our  friend,  and  are  evidences  of  the  affec- 
tion we  bear  him.  Kindnesses  are  not  in  themselves  all- 
sufficient  motives  to  afiection ;  but  they  increase  it,  as  a 
gentle  wind  increases  the  fiame  which  it  did  not  create,  or 
the  spark  it  could  not  kindle. 


BRIEF  VIEW  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION, 

WITH   A   SLXOaT  SXBTCH   OF   THS   EPPECTS  OF   PAPACY  AND   PROTESTANTISM   ON   TIIK   IRISH   PEOPLE. 


At  a  time  when  so  much  is  said,  nnd  with  so  little  real  knowlertge 
upon  tlie  subject,  about  the  benefits  deri\'able  by  Irchmd  from  a 
repeal  of  the  Union  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain,  a 
short  account  of  the  Irish  rebellion  cannot  foil  to  be  both  services- 
able  in  the  devekyfMnent  of  truth,  and  at  once  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive  to  oar  readers. 

'"  In  preteating  them  with  this  brief  view,  wa  ^hall  adhere  to 
the  same  course  we  lately  pursued  iu  presenting  thein  with  an 
abstract  of  the  Act  of  Union;  namely,  we  sIkiII,  sis  strictly  as 
possible,  conHne  ourselves  to  narration,  lenvin*;  our  readers  to 
draw  their  own  inferences  from  the  facts  vve  shall  furnish.  And 
farther,  the  more  entirely  to  evince  our  impartiality,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, the  more  completely  to  tmpreits  our  readeff»  with  (he 
truth,  we  shall,  whenever  we  can,  make  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion our  witnesses,  using  their  own  words  when  sufficiently  brief 
for  our  purpose,  and  faithfully  giving  the  tubstance  of  iheir  words 
wheri  too  prolix  to  be  inserted  entn-e. 

The  conoaest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  gave  deep  nnd  deadly 
offence  to  the  Britons;  but  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Roman 
tnotivCf  which  undoubtedly  was  a  mere  apd  unprincipled  love  of 
conquest  for  its  own  sake,  that  conquest  laid  the  foundation  for 
wealth  where  there  was,  previous  to  it,  only  poverty ;  for  power, 
where  there  was  no  power ;  for  civilisation,  where  there  was  utter 
and  sqnabd  barbarism :  and  tlioui^h  the  Anglo-Saxons,  unmindful 
or  oblivions  of  the  mingled  ruffianiom  and  dislionesty  by  which 
they  had  beooaie  ulng/c^Saxous,  complained  loudly  aud  long  of 
the  Norman  conquests,  no  unprejudiced  reader  of  English  history 
can  fail  to  see  that  to  the  Norman  conquest  England  owes  her 
proud  position  as  queen  and  arbitress  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  a  modern  EnglisAi  writer,  more  anxious 
about  stage  eflfect  than  fair  smtement  or  philosophical  deduction, 
might  declaim  loadly  and  fiorxdiy  against  the  want  of  prtaoiple  in 
the  RomaiiSi  and  the  want  of  moderation  in  the  Normans.     But 


he  would,  surely,  be  only  laughed  at  for  his  pains !  Tlie  England 
we  now  inhabit,  was  made  what  it  is  6jf  those  lioroans  aud 
Normans  ;  indeed,  British,  Saxons,  nnd  Normans,  to  say  nothing 
of  imermnrriages  with  a  hundred  other  nptioiv,  are  completely 
amalgamated  in  the  race  uow  called  Engiibhmen ;  who  then  arc 
to  coniplaiui  or  who,  as  to  present  and  practical  purpose,  are  tu 
be  complained  against? 

This  glance  at  the  past  and  present  state  of  our  own  country 
is  by  no  means  unnecessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  or  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  objects  aAd  conduct 
of  the  Irish  rcbeK 

When  the  English,  under  Strongbow,  invaded  Ireland,  that  coun- 
try notwithstanding  the  puerile  nonsense  of  certain  of  its  chroniclers, 
whose  outrageous  declamatioos  may  serve  very  well  ibr  subjects 
for  poets  and  romancers,  but  deserve  only  our  contempt  when 
seriously  paraded  by  hititorinns,  or  persons  who  assume  that  im- 
portant characi**r — w.is  a  barbarous,  a  distracted,  a  poverty- 
stricken,  and  a  divided  country.  It  was  not  a  nation  any  better 
deserving  that  name,  than  Britain  was  wlien  Cftssr  landed  upon 
the  coast  of  Kent.  It  was  a  country  of  petty  and  something 
more  than  semi^savage  hordes,  destitute  alike  of  wealth,  indus- 
try*  comlort,  power,  and  consequence :  nay  more,  tlie  invasion  of 
Strougbow  and  his  followers  had  its  origin  in  a  quarrel  between 
two  of  tlie  semi-barbarian  chieftains,  and  that  quarrel  proceeded 
from  a  cause  as  disgraceful  to  the  morals  of  the  Irish  of  thac 
time,  as  it  was  chiuncteristic  of  their  barbarous  social  and  poIi« 
tical  condition. 

The  English  settlers  in  Ireland  introduced  into  that  country 
industry,  skill,  and  capital.  Ttmt  these  should  produce  some 
good  effect  upon  the^  native  Irish  was^  iunvilaMe ;  aod  that  they 
did  not  in  time  rise  to  the  exact  condition  of  their  new  fellow- 
subjects,  was  wholly  owing  to  the  evil  influence  of  Papacy, — an 
influence  which,  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  has  been 
powerful  enough  to  set  at  nougTit  the  holfedC  aspirations  of  the 
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philtothroputy  and  the  wisest  plans  of  the  statesman.    Even  as 

latelj  as  1688,  when  England,  in  righteous  juagment,  and  most 

sound  poh'cy,  bad  driven   the  conscientions  but  obstinate  and 

tnannical  bigot  James  II.  in  shame  and  in  utter  discomfiture 

from  her  shores,  Ireland  was  religiously  dark  enough,  and  poli- 

tksiiiy  insane  enough,  to  receive  the  baffled  and  beaten  despot 

vidi  open  arms.     Had  the  protestant  population  of  Ireland  at 

that  time  been  less  numerous,  or  inspired  by  a  less  holy  and  re- 

folred  zeal  than  it  was, — bad  the  gallant  defenders  of  London- 

derry  not  adopted  **  No  surrender'*  for  their  motto,  and  justified 

that  motto  by  their  deeds — Papacy  would  have  afforded  the  tyraot 

a  refuge  and  a  stronghold,  whence  he  would  only  have  been  driven 

forth  when  bloodshed  and  misery  had  defiled  every  rood  of  the 

land,  and  when  thousands  of  both  English  and  Irish  had  fallen 

as  a  holooBUSt  to  bigotry,  which  no  experience  could  enlighten, 

aod  to  tyranny,  which  nothing  short  of  the  most  slavish  and  abject 

submission  could  satisly. 

Iq  emphatically  pointing  out  this  striking  and  characteristic 
adherence  of  Papacy  to  civil  tyranny^  we  bes;  most  ciearly  and 
entirely  to  disclaim  any  interference,  or  love  oT  interference,  with 
individual  right  of  conscience.  But  the  adhesion  of  Irish  Papacy 
to  the  tyrant  whom  Rngli&h  Protestantism  had  banished,  is  one — 
and  a  striking  one — of  the  very  many  proofii  contained  in  our  history, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  Europe,  that  liberty,  or  even 
the  aspiratioo  and  aptitude  lo  ei\joy  it,  is  as  irreconcileable  with 
Papacy,  as  it  ia  inherent  in  and  inseparable  (rem  Protestantism; 
nud|  indeed,  not  only  have  we  man's  modern  history  to  teach  us 
thi5,  but  the  inspired  apostle  had  long  since  assured  us  that 
"  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty;"  and  what  is 
Protestantism  but  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  cleansed 
from  the  pollutions,  the  corruptions,  the  false  formula,  and  the 
actual  insincerity  in  the  teachers,  and  ignorance  or  indifference 
in  the  taaght,  with  which  art,  impiety,  ambition,  and  avariee, 
had  forages  cantpired  to  deform  und  oTerlay  it? 

Ail  espfjfience  iiaving  shown  that  the  genius  of  Papacy  was 
hostile  to  social  prosperity,  and  fatal  equally  to  national  greatness 
aod  individual  liuerty,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  thai  a  protestant 
people,  owing  their  liberty  wholly  to  the  reformation  of  religion, 
should  holdout  state  encouragement  to  what  they  could  not  but 
deem  either  an  error  or  an  imposture  in  itself,  and  one  whose 
c^ts  had  always  been  bad,  and  for  the  most  part, — as  ander  Louis 
^I.  in  France,  Philip  in  Spain,  the  duke  of  Alva  in  the  Nether- 
lands, aod  our  fpreferbifiUy  simguiaary  Mary  in  EngliMid,  so  utterly 
horrible  as  to  dif^ace  our  very  nature. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  complained  of  that  in  Ireland,  subsequent 
to  the  revolution  of  1683,  authority  and  power  were  entrusted 
to  the  pn>lestant  population  in  which  the  papist  population  hud 
no  share,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  had  shown  itself 
by  far  loo  unenlightened  to  use  power  and  authority  otherwise 
than  to  the  injury  not  only  of  othen,  but  ultimately  of  itself  also. 
Its  bigotry  woold,  if  possible,  have  replaced  the  tyrant  James  upon 
the  throne  of  which  his  bigotry,  tyranny,  and  utter  want  of  gpod 
laith>  bad  caused  him  to  be  very  properly  deprived. 

To  wuh  the  Catholic  population  to  lie  under  civil  disabilities, 
to  vribh  this  graluilQU$fyt  would  have  been  at  once  a  moral  base- 
ness on  the  part  of  ilie  Protestants,  and  a  vile  aud  obvious  apo- 
stasy from  the  chief  behest  of  their  own  religion.  Hut,  as  has 
heen  observed,  Papacy  has  been  found  unchanged  in  its  attach- 
ii^nt  to  civil  tyraanv  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  accession 
^  WiJliam  III.  to  the  throne  of  England.  That  iirst  law  of 
oatiire  and  o{  oatiuns,  self-preservjttion,  dictated  to  Protestants  to 
^thhold  power  from  those  who  had  shown  that  they  were  as  yet 
incapable  of  using  it  but  for  evil.  Years,  constant  association 
^ith  Protestants,  intermarriage,  extended  education,  all  these 
fni|;lit  io  time  disarm  Papacy  of  ita  wofst  weapons  bigotry  and 
ignorance ;  but  until  thib  great  change  should  be  wrouj^ht,  it  would 
have  been  the  very  insanify  of  pseudo-liberalism  to  involve  both 
Papists  and  Protestants  in  one  common  ruin,  by  giving  that  power 
to  the  former  which  they  had  so  recently  shown  themselves 
nafitfor. 

That  this  waa  the  hope  of  the  English  is  ao  mere  hypothetical 
sssumptioD  of  oiics;  the  fact  was  very  strikingly  displayed  i« 
1776.  It  appearing^  that  the  papist  population  had  made  some 
progress  towatds  rational  and  coraial  amalgamation  with  the  pro- 
tectant population  of  Ireland,  a  law  was  passed  removing  the 
mthction  which  till  then  prevented  Papists  from  acquiring  pro- 


{yerty  in  the  soil.  Shorty  after  this  important  alteration  in  the 
aw,  America,  Spain^  and  France,  were  banded  against  England. 
The  spirit  of  protestant  Ireland  was  aroused,  and  the  enemies  of 
England  were  astounded  and  abashed,  when  a  volunteer  force  of 
eighty  thousand  men  sprang  up  to  dare  a  foreign  foe  to  invade  the 
soil  of  Ireland.  This  loyal  conduct  was  not  unappreciated  by  the 
English  government ;  the  legislature  of  Ireland  was  made  inde- 
pendent, and  its  comofierce  Ireed  from  restriction. 

Thus  far  all  was  well  and  wisely  done  or)  both  sides.  Ireland 
had  proved  loyal,  and  England  liberal^  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
— the  real  makers,  and  therefore  proprietors,  of  all  Ireland,  except 
its  actual  soil — and  so  much  of  ignorance  and  -barbarism  as  yet 
remained  lo  be  remedied — were  entrusted  with  power  and  inde- 
pendence proportioned  to  the  importance  at  which  their  country 
had  arrived,  and  the  first  and  chief  step  had  been  taken  towards 
putting  the  papist  population,  when  their  civilisation  and  sQpnd 
judgment  should  warrant  doing  so,  on  a  level  with  their  protestant 
fellow-subjects.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Ireland  if  a  £^w 
turbulent  spirits  had  not  arrested  this  gradual  but  certain  progrefs 
of  general  amelioration,  and  general  importance  and  happiness. 
At  this  time  the  papist  population  seem  to  have  been  as  well  cop- 
tented  with  their  position  as  the  Protestants;  but  the  volunteers 
of  Ireland,  sec  on  fire  by  the  revolution  in  France,  formed  a  con- 
vention, which  in  the  first  instance  aimed  in  its  exertions  and  in 
its  loud  and  indecent  threatenings  only  at  the  vague  and  undefined 
object  of  reform  of  Parliament.  To  this  object  the  volunteers 
and  the  Whig  Club  long  confined  themselves;  but  their  example 
roused  the  Catholics,  between  whom  and  the  United  Irish 
Societies — chiefly  composed  of  tradesmen,  and  of  that  large  and 
dangerous  class  in  all  communities,  men  possessed  of  neither 
trade,  profession,  nor  property — a  coalition  was  at  length  formed, 
and  to  the  vague  demand  for  Parliamentary  refbrm  was  now 
added  the  dangerous  and  ill-timed  demand  for  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. 

When  party  politics  are  once  fairly  vpon  the  laphy  damagoguea 
are  sare  to  make  their  appearance  in  evil  abundapce ;  and  in 
such  abundance  did  they  now  make  their  appearance  in  Ireland, 
that  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  names  of  those  who  were  loud  of 
tongue,  and  persevering  in  doing  mischief,  would  occupy  more 
space  than  wg  can  aflford  to  the  whole  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

But  far  above  the  herd,  both  in  abilities  and  mischief,  two  per- 
sons soared,  whose  history  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  Rebellion. 
These  persons  were  Theobidd  Wolf^  Ibne,  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  a  scion  of  the  ducal  ftimiiy  of  Leinster. 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tqae  was  the  son  of  a  coachmaker,  who  being 
utterly  luined  by  a  cliancery  sqit  aod  other  mislortunes,  was  put 
into  a  situation  under  the  Paving  Board  of  Dublin — a  board  noted 
for  its  determined  propensity  to  jobbing — and  this  situation  he 
held,  and  wholly  aependcd  upon,  while  his  patriotic  son  was 
striving  to  ruin  his  country,  and  was  recording  with  his  own  hand 
his  progress  from  idleness  to  want,  from  want  to  discontent,  and 
from  discontent  to  treason  against  the  government  of  which  his 
father  was  a  salaried  servant  1 

From  his  earliest  boyhood  Theobold  Wolfe  Tone  was  an  unquiet 
spirit.  Though  blessed  with  quick  parts,  his  constitutional  indo* 
lence — or  rather  his  constitutional  aversion  to  fixed  and  sustaiaed 
application-— iruide  him  anything  but  a  precocious  scholar^and 
tne  principal  feat  by  which  he  distinguished  himself  while  a  stu- 
dent of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  enacting  the  part  of  second 
to  an  acquaintance  named  Foster,  who  shot  his  opponent  through 
the  head,  the  eldest  of  the  hopeRil  seconds  and  principals  in  this 
savage  and  diaf;raoeful  affiiir  being  under  twenty  years  of  age  i 
Of  this  he  speaks  without  any  apparent  compunction,  coolly 
tormiog  it  au  *'  unfortunate  biisiness." 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  he  ran  away  with  a  Mist 
Witherington,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  married  her  at 
Mayworth,  without  the  consent  of  her  friends,  which  h^j  himself 
says  it  would  have  been  vain  to  ask.  He  thus  became  a  husband, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  fbr  some  time  a  parent  also 
that  he  seems  to  have  thought  it- worth  his  while  te  consider  how 
either  wifh  or  child  was  to  be  maintained.  At  length,  obtaining' 
some  money  from  hia  father,  who,  as  ha  well  knew,  could  but  ill 
spare  it,  and  leaving  bis  wife  and  child  to  ho.  supported  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  former,  ho  journeyed  to  I«adon,  and  entered 
as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  For  a  prpfes&ioi> 
requiring  rare  talents,  and  gigantic  power  of  application,  he  was 
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as  utterly  unfit  as  idleness  and  levity  could  make  a  man.  But  i 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  notion  tliat  this  idleness  and  leritj 
were  criminal  in  a  man  circumstanced  as  he  was;'  for  he 
says,  **  I  entered  my  name  as  a  student  of  law  in  tlie  Middle 
Temple y  but  this,  I  may  say,  was  all  the  progress  lever  made 
in  that  profession."  And  again,  ^  After  the  first  month  I 
never  opened  a  law  book,  nor  was  I  ever  in  Westminster  Hall 
three  times  in  my  life."  Considering  that  this  man  was  pennyless, 
had  a  wife  and  child  to  support,  and  in  two  years  of  his  law 
studentship  earned  only  about' fifty  pounds  by  literature,  which 
he  chose  to  prefer  to  law,  he  was  in  as  fair  a  way  to  become  a 
mischievous  and  heartless  demagogue  as  the  worst  wisher  to  him 
or  tu  society  could  have  desired.  While  thus  situ'ited,  he  thought 
fit  to  memorialise  Mr.  Pitt  aliout  coluiiizing  one  of  the  South-Sea 
Islands. '  His  crude  nonsense  meeting  with  no  'success,  he  was  so 
much  annoyed  as  to  make  a  vow  that,  *'  opportunity  occurring,  he 
would  niake  Mr.  Pitt  sorry."  This  vow  he  refers  to  while  on  a  trea-' 
soni&ble  mission  to  France,  after  his  life  had  been  spared  for  former 
trea!k>n  at  home,  and,  having  alluded  to  hb  vow,  he  adds, — "  and 
perhaps  fortune  may  even  yet  enable  me  to  fulfil  that  retolutUm  P^ 
How  many  base  morives  may  be  concealed  beneath  the  garb  of 
pseudo-piatriotism  1 

{To  he  eontinued.) 


OP  INSTINCTS. 

Ak  mstiiiet  is  A  piropeHtitjr  prior  to  eiperience,  and  inde- 
pendent of  inatraction. .  We  contend,  that  it  is  by  inttinct 
that  the  sezet  of  animalB  aeek  each  other;  that  animals 
cherish  their  ofispring ;  that  the  young  quadruped  is  directed 
to  the  teat  of  its  dam;  that  birds  build  ^dr  nests,  and  brood 
with  so  mudi  padenoe  upon  their  eggs ;  that  insects,  whidi 
do  not  sit  upon  their  eggs,  deposit  them  in  those  particular 
situations  in  which 'the  young,'  when  hatched,  find  their 
appropriate  food ;  that  it  is  instinct  which  carries  the  salmon, 
and  some  other  fish,  out  of  the  seas  into  riyers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shedding  their  spawn  in  firesh  water. 

We  may  select  out  of  this  catalogue  the  incubation  of 
eggv.  We  entotain  no  doubt  but  that  a  couple  of  sparrows, 
hatched  in  an  oyen«  and  kept  separate  firom  the  rest  of  their 
species,  would  proceed  as  other  sparrows  do,  in  every  office 
which  related  to  the  production  and  preservation  of  their 
brood.  Assuming  this  &ct,  the  theory  is  inexplicable  upon 
any  other  hypothesis,  than  of  an  instinct  impressed  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  animal.  For,  first,  wiuit  should  induce 
the  female  bird  to  prepare  a  nest  before  she  lays  her  eggs  ? 
It  is  in  yain  to  suppose  her  to  be  possessed  of  the  fiiculty  of 
reasoning ;  that  will  not  reach  the  case.  The  fulness  or  disten- 
tion which  she  might  feel  in'a  particular  part  of  the  body,  from 
the  growth  and  solidity  ot  the  egg  within  her,  could  not 
possibly  inform  her  that  she  was  about  to  ))roduce  some- 
thing, which,  when  produced,  was  to  be  preserved  and  taken 
care  of.  Prior  to  experience,  there  was  nothing  to  lead  to 
this  inferenoe»  or  to  this  suspicion.  The  analogy  was  all 
against ;  for,  in  every  other  instancei  what  issued  from  the 
body  was  cast  out  and  rejected. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  egg  to  be  produced  into 
<fay,  how  should  birds  know  that  theur  eggs  contain  their 
young  ?  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  aspect,  or  the  inter- 
nal composition  of  an  egg,  which  could  lead  even  the  most 
daring  imagination  to  conjecture  that  it  wa^  hereafter  to 
turn  out  from  under  its  shell  a  living  perfect  bird,  llie 
form  of  the  egg  bears  not  the  rudimente  of  a  resemblance  of 
that  of  the  bird.  Inspecting  ite  contents,  we  find  still  less 
reason,  if  possible,  to  look  for  the  result  which  actually 
takes  pUce.  If  we  should  go  so  frr  as,  from  the  appearance 
of  order  and  distinction  in  tLe  disposition  of  the  living  sub- 


stances which  we  noticed  in  the  egg,  to  guess  that  it  might 
be  designed  for  the  abode  and  nutriment  of  an  animal  (which 
would  be  a  very  bold  h3rpothesis,)  we  should  expect  a  tad- 
pole dabbling  in  the  slime,  much  rather  than  a  dry- winged 
feathered  creature ;  a  compound  of  parts  and  properties  im- 
possible to  be  used  in  a  state  of  confinement  in  the  egg,  and 
bearing  no  conceivable  relation  either  in  quality  or  material 
to  any  thing  observed  in  it '  FVom  the  white  of  an  egg. 
would  any  one  look  for  the  feather  of  si  goldfinch  ?  or  expect, 
fipom  a  simple  uniform  mucilage,  the  most  complicated  of  all 
machine?,  the  moat  diversified  of  all  collections  of  substances  ? 
Nor  would  the  process  of  incubation,  for  some  time  at  least, 
lead  us  to  suspect  the  event.  Who  tBat  saw  red  streaks 
shpoting  in  the  fine  membrane  which  divides  the  white  from 
the  yolk,  would  suppose  that  these  were  about  to  become 
bones  and  limbs  ?  Who  that  espied  two  discoloured  points 
first  making  their  appearance  in  tiie  cicatrix,  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  predict  thiit  these  points  were  to  grow  into 
the  heart  and  head  of  a  birct  ?  It  is  difficult  to  strip  the 
mind  of  ite  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  resuscitete  surprise, 
when  fiuniliarity  has  once  laid  the  sentiment  asleep.  But 
could  we  foiget  all  that  we  know,  and  which  aur  sparrows 
never  knew,  about  oviparous  generation ;  could  we  divest 
ourselves  of  every  information  but  what  we  derived  from 
reasoning,  upon  die  appearances  or  quality  discovered  in  the 
objects  presented  to  us ;  I  am  convinced  that  harlequin  com- 
ing out  of  an  egg  upon  the  stage  is  not  more  astonishing  to 
a  child,  than,  the  hatehing  of  a  chicksn  both  would  be,  and 
ou|^t  to  be,  to  a  philosopher.  .    : 

But  admit  the  sparrow  by  some  means  to  know  that 
within  that  egg  was  concealed  the  principle  of  a  future 
bhrd,  firom  what  chemist  was  she  to  learn  that  tMrtnth  was 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  or  that  the  degree  of 
warmd^  imparted  by  the  temperance  of  her  own  body  was 
the  degree  required  ? 

To  su]npose,  therefore,  that  the  femak  bird  acts  in  this 
process  from  a  sagadty  and  reason  of  her  own,  is  to  suppoie 
her  to  arrive  at  conclusionB  which  there  are  no  premises  to 
justify ;  if  our  sparrow,  sitting  upon  her  eggs,  expects  young 
sparrows  to  come  out  of  them,  she  forms,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  a  wild  and  extravagant  expeetetion,  in  opposition  to 
present  appearances,  and  to  probability.  She  must  have 
penetrated  bto  the  order  of  nature  furUier  than  any  facul- 
ties of  ours  will  carry  us ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that 
this  deep  sagacity,  if  it  be  sagacity,  existe  in  conjunction 
with  great  stupidity,  even  in  relation  to  the  same  subject. 
"  A  chemical  operation,"  says  Addison,  "  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed with  greater  art  or  diligence  than  is  seen  in  hatehing 
a  chicken;  yet  is  the  process  carried  on  without  tho 
glimmering  of  thought  or  common  sense.  The  hen  will 
mistake  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg ;  is  insensible  of  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  their  number ;  does  not  distin- 
guish between  her  own  and  those  of  another  species ;  is 
frightened  when  her  supposititious  breed  of  ducklings  take 
the  water."  _.      . 

{T»  be  continued,) 


The  HAnMLXssNEss  of  WaAhu. — ^The  great  Greenland 
whale  pursues  no  other  animal ;  leads  an  inoffensive  life ; 
and  is  harmless  in  proportion  to  iU  strengtJi  to  do  mischief. 
The  formidable  narwhal,  or  sea  unicorn,  with  all  ite  size  and 
powerful  weapon  of  offence,  displays  the  same  dispositbn. 
Hie  whtJe  endeavours  to  strike  ite  assailant  with  ite  tail,  of 
which  one  blow  would  destroy  htm.  The  swotd  fi«h,  by 
great  agility,  avoids  the  descending  ruin,  and  bounding  in 
the  air,  again  fiills  upon  the  whale, — Turner. 
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PUNISHMENTS   OF  THE   CHINESE. 

TUB  CANGUB,  OR  CHINEBB  PILLOKT, 


Thi  jealous  vigilance  of  the  Chinese  goremment  to  pre- 
heat foreignen  I'rom  exploring  the  interior  of  the  empire, 
noden  oar  knowledge  of  the  custonu  and  manners  of  the 
inbtbitnta  extremely  imcertAin  and  imperfect :  mere  hasty 
obteiTaUoiu  made  by  persons  attached  to  an  embassy,  or 
ttpwi  of  mistioDBiiea,  when  such  were  permitted  to  visit 
IIm  conntTy,  who  law  many  things  through  the  medium  of 
I>n)udice,  must  be  received  with  caution. 

The  criminal  adminiitratlon  of  China  is  described  by  some 
u  pitcmBl,  intended  rather  for  the  reformalioQ  than  the 
^uhment  of  the  offender.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  correct, 
ud  dw  care  that  is  taken  to  investigate  the  truth  of  a  charge 
Mtn  capital  punishment  is  inflicted  Is  truly  pnuaeworthy. 
^'o  (iDe  can  suffer  death  for  a  crime  unlets  the  affair  hu 
been  investigated  before  five  or  six  tribuDaU. 

With  great  propriety,  likewise,  the  Chinese  avoid  as  much 
u  potsibtc  the  inffiction  of  punishment  berore  conviction. 
ConGncment  is  neceesury,  but  it  is  rendered  as  easy  as  pos- 
lihle  to  the  untried.  The  Chinese  prisons  are  not  gloomy 
dungeona,  the  accused  are  not  loaded  with  fetters,  their 
fritods  are  allowed  to  visit  them,  and  mandarins  are  ap- 
paiDted  to  inspect  their  condition  frequently,  and  to  see  that 
the  rick  are  attended  with  proper  care. 

Many  of  the  Chinese  punishments,  however,  are  very 
Kvtie,  ud  the  use  (rf  torture  ia  allowed.  Perhaps  one  of 
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the  most  unjust  of  their  ordinances  is  that  which  puoiaha 
accidental  homicide  with  death,  Tliis  has  led  to  unpleasant 
consequences  with  foreigners,  who  very  properly  refuse  to 
give  up  any  of  their  countrymen  who  may  accidentally  kill 
a  Chinese,  to  suffer  as  murderers. 

Beheading,  which  amongst  us  is  considered  as  less  dli- 
grsceful  than  hanging,  u  in  China  more  in^jnous,  and 
bflictcd  only  for  the  most  heinous  crimes.  For  high  treason 
the  wretched  culprit  is  cut  to  pieces  with  the  most  unrelent- 
ing barbarity.  It  is  extraordinary,  but  true,  that  the  softer 
sex  has,  in  most  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  been  punished 
more  severely  for  some  crimes  than  men,  as  though  their 
acknowledged  weakness  rendered  them  the  better  able  to 
resist  temptatian.  Thus  in  England,  until  lately,  vromen 
were  burnt  for  the  same  crimes  for  which  a  man  would  have 
been  hanged  only ;  and  in  China,  if  a  woman  strike  her 
husband,  and  he  die  in  consequence,  although  hi>  death  was 
not  intended,  she  is  executed  by  torture. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the  punishments  of  China,' 
which  is  had  recourse  to  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  as 
the  neglecting  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  superior,  &c.  ia  the 
bastinado.  TUs  is  inflicted  with  a  piece  of  polished  bamboo, 
flatted  at  one  end  ;  called  a  pan-tsee,  and  to  have  endured  it 
is  considered  as  no  disgrace,  but  merely  a  paternal  correc- 
tion frosi  which  the  greatest  mandarins  are  not  exempt.  It 
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piNNocj^'s  Guipp  TO  i^nqw;<?;dge. 


sometimes,  however,  proves  fatal,  from  the  number  of  blon^ 
inflicted.  The  manner  of  its  infliction  is  thus  : — ^The  man- 
darin seats  himself  at  a  table,  on  which  is  a  box  filled  with 
small  sticks ;  the  culprit  is  laid  on  his  face  on  the  ground, 
and  held  down  in  that  position  by  several  stout  men,  and 
the  part  of  his  body  on  which  the  bbws  are  to  be  applied  is 
laid  bare.  The  judge  then  takes  a  stick  from  the  box  and 
throws  it  on  the  groux^ii ;  immediately  five  smart  strokes  with 
the  pan-tsee  are  inflicted }  aiptbpr  stick  tbrowi;  down  is  the  sig- 
nal for  five  more ;  and  so  Qn  till  the  punis)unent  is  completed. 
The  offender  then  nsei,  mid  oi^  bis  knees  thanks  the  judge 
for  this  kind  and  salutary  correction. 

But  the  most  8ingu|^,  and  one  of  the  most  mortifying 
punishments  in  Chin^,  jp  tha^  of  ^he  cangue*  or  pillory.  This 
is  formed  of  two  pi«^  pf  wood  fitted  to  each  other,  and 
opening  with  a  mpge.  In  die  middle  of  the  inner  edge  of 
each  a  part  is  hollowed  out,  which,  when  the  two  pieces  are 
closed,  leaves  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  neck  of  the 
criminal.  The  cangue  is  placed  on  the  offender's  shouldersi 
and  festened  round  his  neck  with  iron  or  wooden  pins ;  to  the 
liutenings  the  mandarin's  seal  is  afiixed,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  off  without  its  being  known.  If  the  offence  be  trifling, 
the  cangue  is  proportionably  light ;  if  of  a  serious  nature, 


this  portable  pillory  sometimes  weighs  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  offender  is  not  permitted  to  hide  his  disgrace  in  his 
own  house,  but  is  compelled  to  take  his  station  in  some 
public  place,  or  to  move  with  his  load  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  or  town.  In  order  to  rest  himsejf  he  must  set 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  caogue  on  the  ground,  or  support 
it  on  a  kind  of  chair.  As  this  instrument  must  be  worn  day 
and  night,  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  when  continued 
for  a  bog  time,  is  g^eat,  fM  no  retreshing  repose  can  be  taken, 
and  the  sufferer  canno|  feed  himself,  but  is  obliged  to  depend 
on  th^  coiiipassionate  aj^sist^c^  of  others  to  prevent  his 
pei^h^g  with  huDg^.  Wbcfi  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  wearing  this 
trfsn^endous  cpll^f  19  expire4f  t^  culprit  is  again  taken  before 
the  magistrj^te,  the  sials  ar^  ex^med,  and,  if  found  un- 
brokei),  fie  is  rele^ed,  ^d  is  fUl9missed  after  a  slight  flog- 
ging. 

llie  execntion  pf  cr{nunals  191  China  must  be  a.  very 
solemn  and  dreadful  spectacle,  as  it  takes  place  but  once  a 
year,  and  at  the  s^e  place.  From  the  vast  and  populous 
empire  of  China,  it  i|  reasopable  to  conclude  that  great 
numbers  of  wretched  beings  must  on  that  day  be  assembled 
to  meet  their  fate ;  and  the  place  of  execution  may,  indeed, 
justly  be  termed  Jteldamar—'*  the  field  of  blood." 
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ON  THE  ANTIQUITV  OF  HERALDRY, 

{ConHnuedfrom  Vol.  1(1.  p.  431.) 


Thus  the  name  Olaucers,  or  Oreep,  might  be  expres8e4 
by  dL  field  vert.  The  name  Peleus  periiaps  was  derived  froi^ 
a  pigeon.  This  might  be  easily  expressed  hieroglyphically, 
like  the  swallows  (hirondelles)  for  Arundel,  the  lark  (ate' 
rion)  for  Lorraine,  or  the  eagles  for  the  Eagle  family.  The 
name  Pelides,  given  to  Achilles,  left  the  original  distinctive 
and  family  appellations  untouched,  on  a  system  perfectly 
sympathizing  with  the  pictorial  distihotions  of  heraldry. 

This  is  the  field  of  speculation,  which  might  be  consider- 
ably widened.  But  to  return  to  the  Saxons :  the  charge  of 
wanting  the  hereditary  portion  of  heraldry  may  be  proved, 
^  for  as  regards  them,  to  be  misplaced,  because  it  is  evident, 
^om  Saxon  and  Danish  CQins,  i&nd  other  mexporials,  that  the 
wbQle  race  of  Danish  and  ^^on  king^  assumed  the  cross 
fof  their  arms,  with  distinctions  and  add-ons  according  to 
the  peculiar  fJEincy.  For  instance,  the  ensign  of  Egbert  was 
ti^e  cross  :  Edward  I.  added  four  martlets  to  it;  Canute,  four 
|;ri$ns ;  Edward  the  Confessor,  five  ipartlets.  Harold,  as  an 
interlopeif,  dropped  the  martlets,  which,  hq^f  ever,  were  still 
retained  by  Edgar  Atheling,  wh^i^  made  earl  of  Oxford. 
The  arm^  of  Hengist,  it  appears,  were  a  horse,  which  his 
l^ame  signified;  and  it  is  from  this  Uii^jt  tl^e  Brunswick  family 
derive  that  symbol. 

From  9  Saxon  coin  pfeseryed  ip  Camden,  it  appears  that 
A|^,  a  p^an  prince,  bore  th^  ver^  common  (emblazonment 
9,f  an  fifkile  for  his  arms.  The  origin  of  the  billet  and  the 
ifxsrtel,  tUe  latter  afterwards  adopted  by  the  noble  family  of 
^t  n^une,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cpip  that  follows.  The 
billet  and  the  distaff,  conferred  upon  Hugh  Despencer  for 
cowu^^^/  V^  of  Egyptian  original.  Tlie  hammer  of  the 
two  famihes  called  Mallets  and  MarteU  is  derivable  either 
from  that  of  the  god  Thor,  or  the  sacred  Tau  of  the  PhcBni- 
cians,  as  well  as  Egypdan  priesthood.  The  truth  is,  that  as 
tlbe  whole  science  is  trac^ble  tp  the  Egyptians,  so  is  a 
g^t  proportion  of  the  heraldic  figures.  This  tints  employed 
^ve  Jthe  sacred  colours  used  by  the  PgyptfanSy^and  com-  I 


mqn  equally  to  the  Jewish,  Br^hmii^,  apd  Chaldean  priest- 
)iood.  The  patera,  the  cross,  the  mpllet^  the  martlet,  the 
crescent,  the  dragon,  the  griflins,  winged  horses,  and  mer- 
men, are  all  noted  Egyptian  emblems,  of  which  the  third 
somewhat  resembles  the  talismanic  pentaglyph  adopted  by 
Antiochus. 

llie  combined  heraldic  figure,  composed  of  a  star  and 
crescent,  is  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  'lliis,  which  is  by  all 
heralds  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  fint  bearer  having  fought 
under  the  red  cross,  the  crusaders  doubtlessly  borrowed  from 
similar  armorial  bearings  of  the  Saracens  and  Arabs;  indeed, 
the  christian  cross  itself^  (i •  e.  a  crqss  with  the  lower  member 
prolonged,)  is  frequently  seen  among  tlie  hieroglyphics,  llie 
lame-rest,  represented  as  in  heraldry,  and  the  bridle,  appear 
among  the  ^ulptures  in  tlie  temple  of  Tentyra.  There 
is  scarcely  an  heraldic  symbol,  whe^er  imitative^  i.  e. 
drawn  from  animate  or  inanimate  nature,  or  conventional , 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  some  abstract  idea,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  among  the  sacred  characters,  brops  of  water 
were  expressed  in  the  same  $hape  as  the  gputfes  of  heraldry, 
and  when  coloured  of  the  sacred  red,  (in  heraldry  termed 
gules,)  doubtlesslv  iniplied  the  same  thine,  viz.  blood. 
Scaling  ladders  ^d  crenated  battlements  are  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  A  sceptre  ot  the  most 
modem  kindf  sunnounted  with  a  fieur-de-lis,  is  observed. 
The  baronial  coronet,  with  balls,  is  also  to  be  seen ;  indeed, 
the  coronet  of  Memnon,  composed  of  erect  serpents  and 
balls,  is  a  near  example ;  so  are  the  bishop's  mitre  and  the 
crosieri  both  of  which  are  occasionally  carried  by  Osiris. 
The  Paedum  is  an  admitted  Egyptian  symbol,  deriyed 
through  Saint  Anthony,  the  Coptic  ascetic,  to  the  chris- 
tian priesthood.  The  cross  keys  of  St.  Peter  himself 
belonged  to  Horns  and  Mithra,  and  are  of  Egyptian 
invention ;  thence  they  descended  to  the  Druids,  a  cpgnate 
branch  of  the  same  priesthood.  The  symbol  pf  the  first 
Christians  wa^  a  fish,  and  hence  &ey  were  callpd  Fisciculi. 
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That  most  leading  symbol  of  hmMfi  a  dft^ddi  itkA  t&lit 
which  figured  most  among  the  hieroglyphics.  To  this  source 
nuiy  be  traced  the  famous  Urgunda  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
groU  serpent  depicted  on  the  Chinese  banner,  and  the  sea- 
wake  of  the  Scaiodinavians.     It  became  a  substitute*  alter 
Tn^aaB  Daeiaa  war*  for  tiie  eagle  of  the  Romatfl,  and 
pisied  from  tfaem  to  several  Europead  nations;     Btit  amofag 
ofloe  wai  it  so  grteat  a  fatomit^  as  aoion^  ouf  British  pro- 
lenitors.    It  vras  the  banner  of  thi!  Merciah,  B&st  Aiiglian, 
and  West  Saxon  kings.    It:  was  borne  by  C^diVallo,  and  the 
Idflgs  of  Wales,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Henry  VII.  and 
hj  him  it  was  introduced  into  the  British  arms.     It  niras  a 
faroorite  symbol  of  the  Druids,  who  built  their  great  temple 
of  Abury  in  the  form  of  a  wiegred  serpent^  and,  like  the 
Orientafa,  represented  good  and  etil  by  the  eontefats  of  two 
dragons.     It  was  Afterwards  introdneed  into  the  armorial 
bearings  of  London  and  Dublin.     Aecbrdteg  to  the  heralds, 
it  vas  borne  by  the  Milesian  kings  of  trdand,  and,  during 
the  crusade?,  was  considered  as  the  symbol  o{  the  universal 
British  nation. 

The  whole  science  of  heraldry  may,  in  short,  be  ealled  a 
portion  of  hieroglyphical  language,  aild  the  only  portion  of 
which  we  have  the  key.  It  represents  tiie  names  of  penons, 
their  birth,  their  lainily,  their  titles,  their  allidhced,  theit 
?feat  actions,  by  cettaiii  iigns  imitative  or  conreiitioiiltl. 
Uodtr  this  point  of  view  it  is  capable  bt  milch  greater  im- 
provement than  it  has  hitherto  undergone :  and  a  shield 
mii^ht  be  practically  made  to  represent,  (what  the  mnemonic 
art  fails  effectually  to  do,)  in  a  small  compass,  a  synopsis  of 
biogn^hy.  chronology,  and  history. 

The  Saxon  royal  arms  hdve  been  brought  down  to  Edgai^ 
i\tbetiftg,  the  last  of  thiit  race^  WilHam  the  Gonqueror 
introduced  i4  chang^e,  which  the  hefalds  affirm  ttt  have  beeli 
ifto  Uons  pasiant,  on  a  field  gulei,  to  -Which  Richafd  I. 
added  a  third.  Both  these  assumptions  are  not  warranted 
bj  fact.  Stephen,  who  intervened  between  the  Conqueror 
and  Uichard  I.  certainly  did  not  bear  the  two  lions ;  his  arms 
were  Sagittarius  afad  a  garland  |  the  first  quaintly  represent* 
incr  AqiMtaine,^  (eqaitars,)  the  other  representmg  his  naihe, 
(St^pbtnoa.  a  gftrlahd.)  But  there  is  giHKat  reason  to  b<^liete 
that  the  ftrlns  bf  William  thii  Cbhqueror  aifid  his  su(5ce8^otd 
were  kbp^tds.  Buonitpatte  bailed  the  lions  of  England 
''leopards;**  this  iftdeed  is  as  likely  to  have  occurred 
through  caprice,  as  antiquarian  knowledge.  But  the  old 
poet  Draytoa  also  calls  them  leopards : 

"  On  tii6  same  part  the  imperial  standard  fixed, 
With  all  ibe  hatchments  of  the  English  crovrn, 
^reat  Lancaster  with  no  less  power  enriched, 

Seta  the  same  leopards  in  bis  cololirs  down.*' — -t)RAtTo]!7. 

The  Englii^d  AtttB  At^  al^d  ih  Peik  DkhitVi  life  of  libulfa 
Xt.  desdrib^d  as  leopards ;  and  thctice  perhaps  thd  Verse  of 
Racine — 

"dotis  n6'i  lys  iriottipharis bH&er Uk  Uo^mV* 

It  is  strpjtosed  that  Henry  I«  following  the  emimple  of 
Stephen,  mad<i  b  chiinge  iti  the  Bhglish  arms,  And  Itibsti-^ 
toted  the  threfe  Hon*  for  the  two  leopards.  It  is  howetir 
more  likely  that  the  alteration  took  pfabe  m  ihb  time  of  the 
cnisade?,  in  order  to  avoid  an 'obnoxious  comparison  to  the 
Apocalyptic  leopard*  to  which  Buonaparte  perhaps  malici** 
ottsly  referred.     ^ 


*  Tba  aame  ajnAnA  was  aoc^rftly  ^^^yloyed  to  represent  PeislH  or 
Paitbia,  for  the  saavc  reasoni  (he  nanqe  being  derived  Para^  s  horae. 
Tbencc  J^erteus  (the  horseman),  irI)o  was  tho  original  ^^Sa^ittkriua  o^the 
Cf>pdah  xodiac  , 


OF  GLASS. 

Tkx  tery  great  useflilness  of  glass  h  loo  ^nrell  known  to 
need  any  eulogium  or  argument  from  us.  Independent  of 
ihe  various  other  useful  and  ornamental  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applied,  it  is  of  first-rate  importance  to  our  beidtli  and 
comfort  even  in  its  single  application  to  windows.  Whil^  it 
fredy  admitt  the  light  into  our  apartments,  it  effi^tudly  • 
eseludes  thei  dust,  the  rain^  or  the  pieroing  frosts  of  winter. 
Te  estimate  to  a  pi'Oper  extent  the  ttdvanlflc;e  we  derite 
from  so  usefdl  ah  article,  is  perhaps  impbstiibu^,  unless  we 
were  tb  b^  fot  sohie  time  bbliged  tb  di^ell  in  apafttfaents 
such  a^  those  which  were  made  use  of  previous  to  Its 
invention!  At  that  period,  the  nearest  approach  to  our 
present  convenient  windows  were  wooden  doors,  with 
squares  of  bom«  or  of  oiled  piip^>  in  tiiem.  These  not  bein^ 
transparent;  it  was  only  possible  to  obtain  «  view  of  the 
street  by  admitting  the  ^lementto,  hoMirever  trtiftf»ou!hibte ;  fa 
exdudte  the  latter,  it  ^^  nebtoMtry  tb  etdlude  a  greftt  ^dt- 
tion  of  the  li^ht,  and  all  lh&  external  scenery.  Iibw  mshf 
inconveniences  resulted  trom  inch  an  arrangement  of  things 
may  be  imagined,  but  cahnot  be  described. 

When,  or  by  whom,  gkss  was  first  ipvented,  is  quite  un- 
certaint  for  the  mo6t  aconrate  authors  diffbr  in  their  opinions 
Yq)on  this  point.  If,  however, ,  we  deeide  the  question  by 
the  9hajority  of  evidence;  wfe  teust  eonchide  the  Tytians  to 
h&ve  beto  tfafe  etirliest  invi^ntors  of  this  Very  degaht  liM 
useful  commodity.  Such  an  Invention  iUust  necessarily  have 
made  but  a  very  slow  progress  from  nation  to  iiation,  and 
more  especially  at  a  period  when  tke  art  of  navigation 
was  comparatively^  ana  that  of  printing  positively,  un- 
known. 

How  much  progress  glaAs  hud  made  among  other  nMons 
in  the  twelfth  century  iii  uncertaid,  biit  «t  itt  etoie  it  was 
ior  the  fi^t  time  introduced  iiitt)  Efagknd:  WheH  fir^t 
employed  in  this  bountiry,  however,  It  t^as  hot,  Ss  it 
noi^  is,  an  article  of  universal  use ;  on  the  contrary  it 
was  so  scarce,  and  consequently  so  expensive,  thilt  it 
was  rarely  to  be  seen  exoept  in  the  wincows  of  the  mooaa- 
teries  and  cathedrals^  and  in  those  of  the  honsea  of  the  very* 
wealthitet  nobility.  Fot  fall  three  oeotiiriea  ham  lie  first 
introduction  into  Bngltiftd,  all  the  gleto  that  We  iM  ^nm 
ihiporttfd ;  for  It  appears  that  the  earliest  glass  housed  erected 
aild  employed  in  England  ^ere  those  of  Crutched  fViarfe, 
which  were  first  founded  in  the  year  1557f 

tiithei'to  we  have  principally  alluded  to  common  window 
gkss.*  The  manufacture  of  plate  (or  looking)  glass  was 
not  known  hfere  nntil  ifeoce  than  a  century  later  than  the 
date  above  racntioned.  If  not  the  first  madufactdrers  of  tU 
fine  and  costly  Species  of  glass,  thii  VeneditM  iiirete  ufldbv^w 
edly  aAiong  the  earliest  i  and  fdr  ihktif  cetlturi^  their  |»late 
glasd,  uk  ivell  As  thev^  g^bbletd,  i^as  estemed  beyond  thAt  of 
any  other  natioiis.  Some  Italians  introduced  the  art  of  making 
this  kind  of  glass  into  this  country  towards  the  do^  of  the 
seventeenth  century  i  and  it  wsjb  from  ua»  after  we  had  thus 
learned  the  isti  thail  oof  Fraieh  neighbonrs  in  their  tun 
acquired  it; 

Though  df  less  gefittrdl  \ikti  thMt  khiAe  ^  j^lase  whieh, 
in  telescopes,  quadrants,  &c.  have  so  largely  dbntribUfoed  tjo 
the  advancement  oi  sciehce,  dfe  by  far  mbfe'  ImpoftaHfly 
vtJuable  to  inankind  than  even  those  which  we  have  iiamed: 
Indeed,  there  are  very  few  oi^  man's  inventions  wluch  have 
mor^  considerably  contributed  at.  onoe  to  ..the  heelth  apd 
comfort,  the  interests  asid  the  ei^o^eniiSf  mteduBd^  then 
this  of  glasit. 


oXJi: 
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The  technical  name  of  which  is  **  crown  glasa." 
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BRIEF  VIEW  OF  THE  IRISH  BEBBLUON, 

WITV  A  SMOHT  »MTCH  OF    TUB  SfFfiCTf  OF   PAPACY    AMD  PEOTBgTANTISIf  02f  TBS  IRISH  PBOPLE,'; 

(Continued  fiomp,  8.) 


His  affurs  becoming,  as  might  be  expected,  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed, he  at  length  endeavoured  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  East  India  Compan^s  service,  and  was  only  prevented 
iirom  doing  so  by  having  mistaken  the  day  appointed  for  persons 
to  attend  &r  that  purpose.  After  residing  two  years  in  the  Tem- 
ple^ at  the  end  of  which  time  he  knew,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  about  as  much  of  law  as  of  necromancy,''  a  friend  interfered 
in  his  behalf  with  his  wife's  grandfather,  who  consented  to 
advance  five  [hundred  pounds.  He  now,  therefore,  returned  to 
Ireland,  studied  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1789.  He 
went  the  Leiiister  circuit  a  few  times,  and  attended  the  four  courts 
'*  in  a  foolish  wig  and  gown  ;**  but  he  was  thoroughly  idle,  and  by 
conseqoenoe,  thorougtuy  ignorant,  conditions  ouite  sufficient  to 
iasure  his  being  unsuccessful.  The  Northern  Whig  Club  just  at 
this  time  was  exerting  itself  pretty  zealously,  and  Tone  having 

fuUished  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  Review  of  the  Last  Session  of 
Parliament,  the  club  reprinted  it,  and  circulated  a  large  impres- 
sion. To  a  man  of  common  industry  and  right  judgment,  the 
situation  in  which  Tone  was  now  plaosd  would  have  insured  a 
high,  perhaps  even  a  splendid  success.  The  club  elected  him  a 
member,  and  induced  the  eminent  George  Ponsonby,  their  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  leader,  to  employ  him.  This  was  done; 
a  brief,  which  produced  him  some  eighty  guineas,  was  given  to  him, 
farther  business  promised,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament,  at  an  early 
period,  at  the  least,  hinted  at.  But,  as  he  himself  distinctly  says, 
the  ^hig  Club  and  George  Ponsonby  did  not  travel  quick  enough 
for  so  eager  and  important  a  person  as  he;  and  having  by  this 
time  gone  something  beyond  Whiggism,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  so 
fan  of  eeditiotts  nonsense,  that  his  bookseller  very  prudently  sup- 
.pressed  it.  Nothing  abashed  by  so  clear  a  proof  that  he  had 
avowed  sentimeots  which  men  of  right  feeling  could  not  counte- 
nance, he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  party  politics,  became 
intimate  with  Keogh,  Hamilton  Rowan,  Emmet,  and  a  whole 
host  of  oth^r  amateurs  of  sedition.  He  now  became  rapidly 
known  as  a  discontented  and  dangerous  person.  Shunned  and 
unemployed  in  the  courts,  he  was  caressed,  and  fulsomely  flat- 
tered by  the  seditious ;  for  though  he  might  have  rendered  him- 
self a  powerful  writer,  but  for  his  indolence  and  levity,  he  was  in 
the  best  day  of  his  powers  but  a  weak  dedaimer,  and  at  that 
timei  when  it  was  onl^  as  a  writer  that  he  was  known,  his  style 
can  only  be  filly  descnbed  as  '*  fustian  run  mad." 

The  attentions  shown  to  him  by  the  discontented  decided  his 
course.  Abimdoning  his  profession,  he  busied  himself  in  persuad- 
ing Presbyterians  and  Papists  to  unite  for  the  redresi  (^grievances ; 
and  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  form  in  the  city  of  Belfast^  the  first 
Club  of  United  Iriihmen, — ^a  title  to  which  there  is  indelibly 
altiiched  all  tlie  disgrace  of  the  bloodshed  and  rapine  of  the  future 
rebels.  Having  done  thas  much  mischief  in  Belfast,  he  was 
deputed  by  the  Club  of  United  Irishmen  to  endeavour  to  establish 
a.  similar  association  of  fire-brands  in  Dublin.  In  this  he  soon 
succeeded;  and  the  notorious  Napper  Tandy  was  the  first  secretary  to 
the  club.  Tandy  seems  to  have  had  principle  to  guide  him,  how- 
ever false  a  one ;  but  Tone  was  at  this  time,  as  ne  himself  tells 
us,  willing  to  have  had  any  form  of  government,  so  that  he  could 
throw  off  the  government  of  England,  to  which  he  says  he  bore  a 
**  hatred  so  deeply  rooted  in  my  nature,  that  it  was  rather  an 
instinct  than  a  principle/'  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  thought  fit  to  make 
him  governor  of  some  South  Sea  island,  with  an  unproiiounceable 
name;  ergo,  he  hated  England,  and  felt  justified  in  plunging  Ire- 
land into  dvii  war  I 

The  Dublin  Club  of  United  Irishmen  made  itself  instantly  con- 
spicuous for  equal  insolence  of  manner  and  sedition  of  sentiment; 
atid  the  House  of  Commons  unfortunately  wanted  the  temper  and 
wisdom  to  meet  this  insolence  with  the  only  weapon  that  could 
have  been  eflfectual-  against  it — silent  contempt.  Napper  Tandy 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  but  the  house  was  prorogued  within 
an  hour  of  his  committal,  and  consequently  he  and  his  seditions 
colleagues  had  ^clat  given  to  their  proceedings,  without  any  good 
effect  as  to  restricting  their  future  course.  Tms  occurred  in  1798 ; 


and  as  Tone  had  now  become  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Club 
of  United  Irishmen,  and  had  manifested  a  temper  extremely  well 
calculated  to  lead  him  at  some  future  time  to  the  gallows  or  the 
hulks,  the  Whig  leaders  once  more  attempted  to  serve  and  save 
him.  Partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  regret  naturally  escited  by  see- 
ing so  young  a  man  busied  in  sedition,  and  on  the  high  road  to 
treason,  but  partly,  also,  from  what  we  cannot  help  tninking  an 
extremely  mistaken  and  exaggerated  notion  of  his  literary  powers, 
they  sent  a  respectable  barrister  to  him  to  intimate  the  folly  as 
well  as  danger  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing;  and  to  point  out  to 
him,  that  if  he  expected  employment  as  a  lawyer,  and  support  as 
a  politician,  such  course  was  ill-calculated  to  recommend  bim. 
And  here  the  thorough-paced  s«/^ArieMr  of  Tone's  ambition  particu- 
larly manifests  itself,  a  fact  to  which  we  invite  the  especial  attention 
of  our  readers.;  because,  though  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  sedi- 
tious  and  pennyless  adventurers  to  be  selfish,  it  is  not  often  that 
we  can  distinctly  convict  them  by  their  own  testimony.  "  As  to 
my  iuppoeed  connexion  with  the  Whigs,'"  by  which  he  had  got 
eighty  guineas  for  one  brief,  and  had  anticipated,  as  we  are  told 
by  himself,  a  seat  in  parliament,  &c. !  ^  1  reminded  him,"  the 
barrister, "  that  I  had  not  sought  them,*'  except  by  writing  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  knew  would  be  agreeable  to  them ;  '*on  the  con- 
trary, they  had  sought  me ;  if  they  had,  on  reflection,  not  thought 
me  worth  cultivating,''  how  was  this  pure  person  to  be  cultivated  ! 
**  that  was  no  fault  of  n^ine.  I  observed,  also,  that  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  principal  in  the  business,  had 
never  spoken  to  me  above  a  dozen  times  in  hb  life,  and  then 
merely  on  ordinary  topics ;  that  I  was  too  proud  to  be  treated  in 
that  manner ;  and,  if  I  was  supposed  capable  to  render  service  to 
the  party,  it  would  only  be  by  confiding  in,  and  communicating 
with  me  J*  The  whole  sense  of  which  is  that  Theobald  Wolfu 
Tone  being  too  indolent  to  make  himself  a  lawyer,  and  too  poor 
to  live  without  some  profession,  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
words,  a  politician  to  let ;  and  the  sole  reason  for  his  plunging 
headlong  into  sedition,  was  that  the  Whigs  had  not  shown  them- 
selves as  eager  to  hire  him,  as  he  was  eager  to  be  hired.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  quarrelled  with  Richard 
Burke,  and  engaged  Tone  as  their  secretary  instead  of  him.  This 
put  200/.  per  amium  into  the  way  of  our  patriot,  who  naivefy 
enough  says,  that  that  was  ^'a  comiderable  object  to  him;*'  an 
assurance  which  a  lawyer,  with  neither  briefe  in  his  bae  nor 
money  in  his  pocket,  is  somewhat  supererogatory  in  giving  to  us. 

In  1792,  the  union  between  the  rapists  and  the  Presbyterians 
had  become  so  marked,  and  tlie  conduct  of  the  United  Committee 
had  become  so  obviously  dangerous,  that  the  influential  and  well* 
judging  portion  of  the  Irish  public  became  seriously,  and  with  good 
reason,  alarmed.  In  Belfast,  a  paper  called  the  Northern  Whig 
was  started,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  rapid  revo- 
lutionary fury,  it  equalled  the  worst  journalism  of  the  worst  times 
of  the  rrench  revolution.  The  conduct  of  the  United  Irishmen 
caused  the  government  at  length  to  make  something  like  a  de- 
monstration of  serious  determination  to  put  down  the  dangerous 
system  which  had  become  so  terribly  active  and  well-oiganized; 
tne  Gunpowder  Bill  was  passed  early  in  1793,  and  the  volunteers 
of  Belfast,  the  nucleus  from  which  Tone  had  produced  his  mis- 
chievous association,  were  suppressed.  The  active  measures  of 
the  government  alarmed  a  great  number  of  both  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Papists;  but  Tone,  desperate  in  circumstances,  and 
cursed  with  an  actual  love  of  danger,  when  incurred  in  the  turbid 
pursuits  of  party  politics,  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  association 
from  breaking  up.  At  one  time,  however,  even  he  was  struck 
with  the  dissentions  among  his  friends  of  opposite  faiths— and  of 
no  less  opposite  interests,  and  for  a  short  time  he  secluded  him- 
self at  a  country  seat  of  his  uncle. 

Hamilton  Rowan,  Oliver  Bond,  and  others,  were  at  length  im- 
prisoned for  seditious  speeches ;  and  in  April,  1794,  a  man  named 
William  Jackson  so  far  committed  himself,  that  the  government 
had  him  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Even  thus 
early  the  Irish  traitors  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
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fttrioos  refolttttonuti  of  France*  Jackson  was  f-otrusted  by  the 
latter  to  sound  the  peofile  of  Ireland  as  to  their  willingness  to 
join  the  French ;  he  was  discovered,  chiefly  by  his  own  babbling 
improdence,  and  convicted  of  high  treason.  On  (is  person  was 
foond  a  paper  in  Tone's  own  hand  writing,  fpviog  hb  notions  of 
the  »tate  and  temper  of  the  Irish  people.  The  least  exertion  on 
the  port  of  government  would  have  convicted  Tone  as  well  as 
Jackjoo ;  but  the  legislature  meekly  listened  to  the  intercession 
of  Tone's  friends,  and  allowed  him  to  go  into  voluntary  exile 
indeed  of  at  once  convicting  him  and  rendering  his  revolutionary 
Ibror  innocuous,  by  sending  him  to  a  penal  settlement. 

This  iU-judged  lenity  was  so  far  from  having  the  effect  of 
awakening  his  gratitude,  that  he  left  Ireland  with  instructions  to 
6x  himself  in  France,  to  follow  up  the  negotiation  begun  with 
Jackson, — and  to  France  he  went  for  that  purpose,  though  not  till, 
to  deceive  the  English  government,  he  had  nrst  visited  America. 
From  the  Papists  he  received  his  arrears  of  salary,  and  a  gratuity 
of  300/. ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  had  found  patriotism  a 
rather  more  pro6tabte  a€5ur  than  literature  or  law,  for  thouji^h  he 
was  at  all  times  an  extravagant  man,  and  though  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  his  seditious  secretaryship,  his  <<  circumstances 
were  extremely  embarrassed,"  he  now,  after  paying  his  debts,  left 
Ireland  with  700^  in  cash  and  bills  on  Philadelphia. 

In  May,  1795,  he  sailed  for  America ;  and  very  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  that  country  we  find  him  busily  concerting  mea- 
sures for  revolutionizing  his  native  land.  With  llowan  and  Rey- 
nolds, two  of  his  fellow-traitors,  who  had  arrived  in  America  before 
him,  he  bad  frequent  consultations ;  the  result  of  which  was  his 
introducing  himself  to  *' citizen  Adet,"  the  French  minister,  in 
America^  to  whom  he  offered  himself  as  an  envoy  to  France  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish.  Adet  seems  to  have  thought  that  **  citizen 
Toiie  **  would  chiefly  show  his  judgment  in  leaving  matters  pre- 
cisely as  they  were,  for  the  latter  sayt,  *'  he,"  Adet,  '*  eluded  my 
offer,  by  reminding  roe  of  the  great  risk  I  ran."  Subsequently, 
however,  Adet  performed  the  promise  he  then  made,  of  recom- 
mending our  adventurer  to  tne  French  government.  Adet's 
^  eluding  "  his  ofiier,  seems  to  have  checked  for  a  time  Tone's  mad 
iodination  to  revolutionize  Ireland,  and  he  bought  for  1,180/. 
currency  a  pretty  little  plantation.  But  before  he  could  remove 
to  thtt|  and  commence  farming,  letters  from  some  of  his  Irish 
friends,  and  an  order  from  one  of  them  of  900/.  sterling,  threw 
him  once  more  into  a  fever  of  political  insanity ;  he  obtained  a 
letter  in  cypher  from  Adet  to  the  Comity  de  Saint  Public,  and  on 
the  first  of  February,  1796,  arrived  safely  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
Here  for  the  present  we  roust  leave  him,  and  turn  to  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

We  hare  seen  by  what  has  been  stated  of  the  traitor  Jackson 
that  negotiations  were  on  foot  between  Irish  traitors  and  French 
revolutionists ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Tone  was  now  to  carry  on 
the  negotiation  in  place  of  the  deceased  traitor  Jackson. 

While  Ireland  had  Tone  bnsied^  against  it  in  France,  the 
^  United  Irishmen "  were  no  less  busy  in  working  mischief  at 
home.  The  most  mischievous,  though  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  fret  from  all  the  pettier  and  more  personal  motives  which 
make  traitors,  of  those  who  were  thus  at  work  in  Ireland,  was 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  a  man  of  high  birth,  tolerable  abilities, 
and  chivaJric  personal  courage ;  but  weak  in  ratiocinative  power, 
sii^alarly  obstinate^  and  so  wrong-headed,  that  his  very  virtues  at 
once  aided  in  making  him  a  criroiiial,  and  is  giviog  a  deeper  and 
darker  dye  to  his  crime. 

{To  he  eniinued.) 


y fiOKTATioir, — ^Thia  principle  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
capable  of  existing  in  this  latent  state  for  aboTe  two  tbon* 
sand  years  nnextingnished,  and  springing  again  into  active 
vegetation  aa  Bocm  as  planted  in  a  congenial  soil, 

Monow  ov  Flowsss. — It  is  not  a  less  remarkable  exer- 
tion of  this  Acuity,  that  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  often  close 
in  rsioi  to  keep  their  producing  organs  from  being  injured 


HABIT  AND  APPLICATION. 

WITH  A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  OM  YOUTHFUL  0SNIU8« 

To  youth  of  vivacity  and  natural  wit  there  is  not  in  our 
entire  language  a  vrord  so  often  more  deceptive  or  more 
f  tal  than  the  word  obnius.  To  tell  a  youth  dmt  he  has 
genius  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  consign  him  over  to 
intdlectual  barrenness.  But  the  fault  is  not  in  the  word, 
but  in  the  mistaken  and  incorrect  acceptation  in  which  it  ia 
used  and  understood.  Were  we  asked  to  define  gemus,  we. 
should  do  so  by  saying  that  it  consists  of  aptitude  improved 
by  application ;  and  we  are  tolerably  certain  that  the  secret 
history  of  every  really  great  man  would  be  found  to  authorize 
and  support  our  definition. 

Many  are  blessed  with  ^preat  natural  parts,  fitting  them 
for  eminence  in  the  arts,  sciences,  or  professions,  who  from 
indolence  or  disadvantageous  situation  live  ignorant  of  their, 
powers,  and  die  unknown  beyond  their  own  bounded  sphere. 
We  do  not  talk  of  the  geniui  of  such  persons  ;  but  why  do 
we  not  ?  If  genius  be  some  secret  and  natural  gift  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  artificial  improvement,  mere  un- 
exerted  aptitude  is  genius,  and  the  man  who  coM  have  been 
a  poet  or  a  critic  deserves  our  admiration  equally  with 
Homer  or  Longinus.  It  is  the  exercise  of  aptitude  which 
confers  genius ;  and  those  who  have  the  largest  portion  of 
natural  ability  owe  to  Qod,  to  society,  and  to  themselves,  a 
proportionably  larger  portion  of  exertion,  for  ability,  un- 
cultivated is  not  always  sunk  in  indolence*  Wanting  its 
legitimate  field  of  exertion,  it  very  frequentiy  runs  riot ;  and 
where  culture  would  have  nused  the  richest  firuits,  and  the 
most  fragrant  flowers,  neglect  allows  weeds  to  grow,  which 
are  the  more  noxious  and  the  more  rank  from  growing  in 
a  rich  and  fertile  soiL 

When  studies  are  directed  to  proper  ends,  inspired  by 
proper  motives,  and  pursued  with  proper  industry,  they  are 
calculated  not  only  to  increase  the  sum  of  pleasure,  and  im- 
prove the  social  condition  of  the  student,  but  also,  whieh  ia 
incomparably  more  important,  to  render  him  more  useful  to 
and  more  admired  by  his  fellow-men,  and  more  acceptable 
to  his  Creator.  By  them  the  mind  ii  at  once  soothed,  ele- 
vated, and  enlarged,  and  the  soul  is  freed  from  evil  and 
stored  with  good.  To  write  the  life  of  a  really  and  wi^ly 
studious  man,  is  to  describe  as  much  of  innocence  and  delight 
as  our  frail  and  fallible  nature  is  capable  of  attaining  to ;  and 
if  study  had  no  other  recommendation  than  its  tendeney  to 
preserve  the  mind  firom  evil  thoughts,  and  the  body  frem 
evil  deeds,  no  wise  man  would  fiail  to  pursue,  and  no  good 
man  would  fail  to  recommend,  a  studious  life.  But  iperely 
occasional  application  must  not  be  depended  upon  for  the 
attainment  of  eminence  or  advantage*  The  ancient  gym- 
nasts did  not  at  once,  and  without  preparation,  exert  their 
strength  m  theu:  greatest  feats.  Milo  carried  a  full  grown 
bull ;  but  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  carry  a  gradually 
increasing  weight,  and  thus  increased  his  strength  as  the 
necessity  for  it  increased.  He  who  has  reason  to  believe 
that  his  intellect  is  of  a  somewhat  inferior  order,  and  who  is 
anxious  to  improve  it,  has  only.to  be  patient  and  constant  in 
his  application  to  that  pursuit  which  his  taste  or  his  neces- 
sity devotes  him  to  in  order  to  become  eminent  in  it ;  and 
the  very  highest  amount  of  natural  aptitude  will,  by  the 
same  means,  be  improved  into  the  most  brilliant  and  estimn- 
ble  genius. 

Natural  osnius  only  exists  in  men's  imaginations,  natiml 
aptitude  is  any  thing  but  uncommon ;  and  the  reason  that 
real  genius  is  so  rarely  displayed  by  mankind  is,  that  those 
who  have  the  aptitude  mistake  its  nature,  and  fiuicying 
that  they  possess  genius,  neglect  the  only  meana  by  which 
that  glorious  possession  can  be  attained. 
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rimdt^^  &t;fbk  tb  iti^dWL^M^ 


oU  VkE  USEFULNESS  6^  tftfl  ClAS^icg, 

AND  TAB  BBATBBNIBM  O^  TflB  GLiLSSH;  ^KITBR0l  41 


A  THRT  gt-eat,  kaif  as  ft  seems  to  u^,  n  vkiy  ifili^kmtiit- 
itffle  ol^jectdon  has  been  in  mnny  qu&tters  ^tpreSs^  to  tiife 
i^tudy  of  the  classics.  Some  spe^  of  khb  htdthihisrn  dt  the 
classic  writers ;  others  of  the  non-necessity  Of  ledrniiig  to 
read  in  the  originals  those  Works  which  hfeive  beefa — %b  txS 
sp^ak — *•  done  mto  English.** 

It  kppears  to  us. — ^and  the  subject  h  one  Whidt,  m  asptrltig 
to  **  Oddc  tb  kndvlrledge/*  rt  i;*rcmld  be  absolutfelt  cnmifaS 
in  vk  tibt  to  pdftder  often  and  dfee[jly ,^-that  nothing  bat  a  terjf 
partial  view  of  the  bearings  of  the  qKestion  could  kad  iQ 
dthef  of  thi^  coiicluBibiiS  io  which  we  hav^  alluded.  Dniw-. 
ing  inuiiti  of  our  mo^t  valuable  informatioh,  and  Still  inttf-e  bf 
our  purest  and  most  valued  delights,  fH)hi  our  free  access  to 
the  Hvfng  and  eu^hifa^  fbunts  of  cla^sid  literature,  we  feel 
free  to  confess  that  We  never  read'or  he&r  opiilions  hostile  tb 
elfltoic  Studied  t^ithbut  pdin  and ^ somewhat  of  indignation. 
But  here,  %rlHlig  fbr  ft  ilrork  which  we  wish  td  be,  and  believe 
to  be,  infiueiitial  with  Vety  niany  pann^  minds, — and  many  of 
theni,  perhii)^,  deitiiled  herekfter  io  be  burning  knd  shining 
Kghts  \-^hkre,  ^e  Set  dsid^,  sternly  ahd  cdhipletely,  all  fbnd 
recollectidnii,  all  dweet  aSSociatfons,  all  riersonal  sympathies. 
The  nishing  idrrent  of  DenioS^etieS.  leapiilg  from  crag  td 
crag ;  the  *•  long  ttaic^stic  mkrdh  and  mtijestjr  divine  '*  of  the 
stately  and  drnat^  Tully  ;  the  eternal  freshness  &nd  masculiiie 
en^gy  of  Homer ;  and  tbcl  polished  and  elancing'^^elegance 
of  Hotaee  ; — these,  illl,  all  of  oilr  treasured  delights  we  h^l 
bound  to  dismiss,  for  the  moment,  from  our  memories. 

Ckssical  studies  have  been  repiidiatol  and  (Censured  by 
men  of  no  mean  order  of  intellect ;  and  we,  feeling  bound  to 
defend  and  advocate  tHtJtti,  ffeel  bound,  too,  to  do  so  by  the 
Stevfcrl^t  logic.  To  f^lhcy^  ia  feeling,  to  association,  to  pas- 
eiofiate  and  ever-incr^^sing  lote.we  will  Idlow  no  jot  or^tittle. 
W^  phtm  not  argue  the  question  ptecisely  as  if  it  related 
to  p^iCies,  wi(ii  which  ^e  hkve  no  business,  of  to  physie. 
With  Hrhich — as  fai*  «S  j/hllds  knd  pill  boxes  are  concemed^-^ 
we  have  not  th^  ifti^htest  jn6Iiniltio]l  to  conhect  ourselves. 

Taking  bhiy  a  te^  parii«d  view  of  thft  question  ki  iSsu6, 
l^t  tifi  lobk  lit  the  ttiro  fnaih  objectidhS  madfe  to  the  Study  of 
the  dasMetl.  In  fh^  firfct  placfe,  ^e  lire  told  th^  ck^c 
lArtiteH  H^tte  beathefiS !  Thii  is  unihxe !  Billon  and 
OrotltIS,  BrastiiuS  ^md  George  Bti^anaii.  wfeH;  no  heathens. 
But  ht  irho  cannot  r«iftd  Livy  aAid  Virgil,  Sallust  aud 
Horace^  caiflnoC  read  the  English  ot*  the  Dutch  worthies 
either ! — ^When  ^c^  say  reiid,  ^e  inean  td  re^d  so  as  to  Un- 
derstand. And  he  who  k  igndrant  Of  GNfek  cah  by  no  means 
be  a  aontid  Latin  scholar.  Agtiinst  the  dfaristian  writers  of 
LaHtt  the  objeetiom  of  heathenism  iS,  of  coUrse,  trtterly  use. 
leM$  «nd  had  only  ehristiftn  scholina  written  liatin;  quoted,' 
dtftWti  from,  itnd  argued  npoil  Gi^ek,.we  should,  as  ti'e  shall, 
pnresetltly  have  occasion  to  Show,  be  boUnd,  if  tire  desirci  tol 
hit  tbinkeri,  and  iiot  mere  fdUdwers  of  dther  iheti's  feshions* 
of  thought,  orrepee^rs  of  ether  ttien's  passidh  or  prejudit«, 
of  their  trnwise  love  or  uffjnst  hAte,  search,  iA  the  brigiaals, 
what  oin:  own  inteU^tuifil  ma^stea  have  i^ndted  ftbikl  at 
cbmmented  Upon. 

Nor  ne^d  we,  in  replying  td  the  chiirge  of  the  heaiheAisfh 
of  ^e^sttiiltly  So  eaUed-^tsl&ssie  ii^Hte^  teSt  dor  Mettt 
at  all  upon  those  great  christian  geniuses  who  hav^  quoted 
f#oBB  tke  Greek  and  written  hd  Hit  Luting  Hic^y  Whd  so 
Idodly  centtore  th^  heatketlisiti  df  tbl»  daasttii  setfrh  tb  fergrt) 
or,  St  all  stents)  to  lesrtte  dUt  of  etiMldetatibU,  ffid  vety  inli- 
portant  ftci  that  heathenislh  wai  ndt  a  preomrsor  btrt  d  cor-* 
n^itsf  of  ttae;woi8hii»  of  life  bne.irtte  Od^^QhSd  t&ft  tftAt^, 
the  preserver. 


IHWheil  man's  tMSudit^tion  Was  a€  OhM  tebuked  alid  foilei| 
\ipon  the  ftdlghty  plaids  of  ShiUaf;  wheh  tfi^  "  iiity  and 
.palace  which  Shotitd  reach  tb  heUveii "  t?^  hiade  th«  scene 
of  man'i  titter  bafflement ;  daen  did  not  whollv  lose  all  recol- 
lection  of  and  all  veneration  (or  tne.  knowledge  in  which 
their  fathers  had  walked  wisely,  and  the  hope  in  whieh 
their  fiithera  had  walked  both  trustingly  and  securely. 
Men,  indeed,  *eorruptdd  the  anbieiiS  frdth^  but  they  mlver 
wholly  forgot,  and  never  Wholly  abandoned  it;  And,  con- 
sequently, While  the  i^adet  df  the  dlassics  ik  bound  to  make 
all  due  pJlowancei^  for  the  humiln  fellies  of  the  classic 
writers,  he  will  in  each  ahd  all  of  them  find  corroborations  of 
his  own  purer  faith,  and  will  see,  ifi  the  mere  traditions  of  old, 
abundant  evidences  of,  ana  testimonies  toi  that  pUrej  that 
lovely,  that  aU-benignaat  revelatioa  which  it  has  pleased 
Qod  to  give  him  for  his  comforter  anid  the  soi'rowa  of  tida 
world,  and  fbr  his  harbinger  ahd  his  guide  to  the  in^&ble 
<!elights  aUd  ^torito  of  that  ii^brld  Which  iS  to  to±er. 
•  Onr'spde,  ahd,  indeed,  the  very  natufe  6f  bUt  ^ork,  in- 
hibit oUr  entering  ka  fully  as  ^e  could  wish  upon  this  por- 
tion of  our  subject.  Weris  it  otherwise,  lye  C9uld  easily 
show,  by  quotatipns  from  the  heathen  classics  and  the  chris- 
tian fatbersi  and  from  the  aofalest  of  mdn's  Writhig8>  and 
from  those  glorious  reobrds  which  bursli  fbrtft^  iVom  lips 
touched  with  the  hving  fire  of  heaveni  thilt,  edrhipt  as  the 
heatheh  inost  unquestibnably  nifete^  they  yet,  etef  Imd  anon, 
were  inspired  by  traditional  rethembriUice  of  th6  truth  of  the 
law,  and  by  prophetic,  for  it  was  no  less,  anticipatioil  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel. 

And  tke  statement  so  frequently  and  so  eonfidently  madei 
that  translations  exist  sufficiently  good  to  enable  us  to  dis-^ 
pense  with  a  Imowledge  of  the  originid  writings  of  tiie  daisie 
authors,  plausible  As  &at  statement  aeehis  at  its  fiiift  annUn- 
datioUi  is,  hi  pbiiit  Of  fact,  k  ftdlAcy,  ^hich  ad  tittet  igno^ 
rftnce  'of;  th^  original  ^Htihgs  falond  dbuld  h^ve  produced. 
Much*  ,df  ^e  spirit  of  the  dlassicS  iS,  in  fact,  wliolly 
untranslatalile,  and  he  who  can  read  onltf  translations*  loses 
the,  mens  divinor,  th^  eloquent  soul^  of  the  author*  Who 
will  pretend  to  translate  perfeeily  into  English,  the  "  &im^ 
piex  Munditiis"  of  Horace  ?  And  of  the  irintnnemble  eom. 
pound  epithets  of  Horner^  how  Inany  are  there  of  whieh  the 
ablest  Bnglisir  ttaftsltitof  ean  gittf  only  ft  very  feeble 
appfo±iifiation  to  an  e^uitalent. 

Arid  if  this  difficulty  Attends  the  mere  words  and  phrasea 
of  the  classics,  immeasurably  is  it  iiicreased  when  we  look 
beyond  mere  words  and  phrases^  and  attend  to  the  spirit  of 
the  mighty  authors.  This  is,  in  a  very  great  meaaarei 
^enshrined  m  their  6wh  Imn^uafe  f'thi  wor&  nsed  Aietbft 
ohly  WQvds  which  eoiild  itecnrately  eonrey  their  precise 
meaning ;  so  much  so,  that,  of  the  esoteric  thoiight,  of  the 
soul's  glow,  of  the  author,  no  tnoidation  can  give  the  fiuntest 
notion.  Who,  for  instance,  will  give  us,  in  English,  a  per- 
feet  toaHSmtiuii  or  r  Islir  r 

One  other  fact  we  must  adduce  in  defence  of  the  classics ; 
our  seienlifib  tftrmii  and  ihost  Of  Hioie  words  i/lAeh  eoii- 
vey  the  nic^USt  shaded  of  difi^knee  are  of  Greek  or  Latin 
oi^int  and  these  dtffhttivea  «lte  filr  less  [rigttifl(totr  less 
pictorial  to  tl»  tA]iati  fcye«  wkeie  ilkt  reader  or  bearer  is 
ignorant  of  the  primitives.  Lucid,  candidate,  Albion,  bene- 
ficent,  and,  still  more,  impertinentf  impud^t,  impatient,  and 
sTiiilttffr  WtiHte,  h^se  mdcfe  of  their  We  ^here  tfie  UirSr  or 
readd-  ft  f^braht  of  thS  primitives;  and  this  IppCes  not 
olify  «d^|}U(h,  M  SiXdi  And  iii  a  Mi  greater  degr^,  to  Oie 
/Spanish  and  the  F^nch,  to  say  notlihii^  of  the  Itelian.    *' 


f  i^i^qgj^'S  ^iJHm  TO  KiNpwj^RPqi. 
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Co^sider^  in  w)iatever  liRbt/tbe  d^npics  ourfit  tq  be 
ytodied ;  and  x^p^  ^ose  'Irho*  Object  to  t&et^  tSn  aUBtaIn 
their  olgee^s  by  ^pmetbip'g  tpdre  like  legltiniiite  and 
cogjent  rew<mlii|  tbjiii  thcf  havp  as  yet  bestowed  upon  the 
saQect,  their  ojiposition  ^i^t  be  set  dpwn  M  the  result 
either  of  mere  affectation,  a  mere  intellectual  gli^diatorship, 
proud  of  mental  skill  ana  strength,  and  quite  indifferent  as 
to  the  cause  to  which  they  be  aevoted,  or  to  an  entire  mis- 
comprehenrian  of  the  bearings  of  t^e  question  upon  which 
they  BO  sommariiy  and  dictatoriaily  deeiae. 


THE  ALMANACS  OP  FORSIGIf  COUNTRIES. 

tr  maj  px^  he  nnamiisinff  at  this  tifne,  Vf^en  tiie  various 
l|fnanac<'  for  tiie  present  yeu  are  daily  makipe  their  appear  • 
Slice,  if  Wofler* t6  pur/esUcrs  a  specinien  or  fM  way  in  which 
^e  pubUcafio;i8  are  conducted  in  ^ther  countrjies  ;  we  have 
tttfsei&Te  selected  for  a  short  ireyiew  a  Hindoo  almanac 
If^  die  jear  )8B5.  ^ut  while  this  almanac  would  ^ord 
abundant  aJA>ject8  of  pirth  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
laugh  at  tbt'  follies  and  frailties  of  humap  nature,  it  will 
occasion  ifiattnr  of  deep  and  serious  reflection  tp  others  who 
look  {or  tbe  liberation  of  a  people  so  intellectual  as  &e 
natiTes  qf  India  nrom  the  influences  of  a  superstition  so 
degrading  as  tl|at  which  seems  at  pfesenl  to  paralyse  all  %^ir 
mental  .cner^e^ 

The  ^inafkac  we  hare  selected  is  that  published  at  Noddea, 
under  the  auspices  of  "  the  lord  oF  men,  the  sovereign  of 
Naddea,  Oirish  GhundeT,''  who,  howevef ,  scurely  possesses 
an  acre  of  all  the  broad  laildi  iHikh  weri  once  the'tyroperty 
of  his  royal  ancestors. 

in  m  lEuid  of  iwiJttmwafy 
intelligence,  that  during  the 

vi4piqquf  daya  for  the  celebration  of  milrnagc^y  twenty-^ve 
(or  feeding  children  tlie  ^rst  time  on  rice,  six  ror  services  to 
deceased  ancestors  oif  eating  ^e  ricp  of  the  new  t&aryest, 
fire  for  investing  ^  brambiins  with  the  ,sacre(|  thread, 
twenty-three  for  the  worship  of  the  planets,  and  only  two 
d^ys  for  commencing  the  education  of  children. 

Th^  ahqanac  commences,  as  is  fitting,  with  ttie  beginning 
of  the  world.  Parvutee  asks  her  husband  Seeb  nyany  ques- 
tions respecting  the  creation,  which  he  apsw^rs  much  to  her 
satisfaction,  as  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  will  pf 
God,  excepting  that  four  things  existed  from  all  eternity, 
namely,  darkness,  the  various  quarters,  vacuum,  and  water, 
ilie  enn,  the  emblem  of  divine  energy,  became  the  parent  of 
all  things  movable  and  immovable. 

Our  almanacs  are  but  a  table  for  reference,  but  Hindoo 
astrologers  refine  much  upon  this  idea.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  they  proceed  to  the  houses  of  all  who  have  ought 
to  give,  and  read  through  the  almanac  of  the  coming  year  to 
them  and  their  friends,  for  ifhfph  ^i^  receive  gifts  irirying 
according  to  the  cpo4it^  of  t^eir  )istei|e|rs ;  wi4  "to  l^ear 
the  nnnabcr  of  th£  ypav  g^ves  lepgtji  pf  lif^*  to  b^fir  the 
aame  of  the  regent  p/  the  yfcar  d^y^rs  ^irom  t)i^  viojenlc^'of 
kings ;  to  listen  to  the  name  of  the  regent  of  the  w^r^ 
destooya  disease,"  &c.  &c.  Ei^ery  page  of  the  almanaic  has 
its  appropriate  reward.  The  following  is  the  ritual  for 
hearing  tfaa  alraanao :— *Si(  with  your  tiae  to  the  east  or  the 
aoitfa;  make  an  ol^eiaanoe  tx>  Har,  Oouiee,  the  sun,  to 
hwhmtna,  and  deocased  ancaestovsi  and  listen  with  a  pure 
asod.  Place  before  yon  a  large  dish  fiUed  witti  artidea  of 
fad  (tins  is  of^  concae  t^  peiquiaite  of  the  Mtnlc^ioal 


priest,)  and  hold  a  flowejr  QJ  }  /njjt  in  your  hand.  If  a  king 
be  the  listener,  he  must  have  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  hand ;  if 
fWic^aflqwef^  ¥  ft  j»y«»n»  fffiit,  Amm^»)mi»to 
)»«W/prMbf;W'W«oTdm§fy  Tojutjijito 

*P  ftlpim^p  witft  an  epi^^  ]^  ofEei^  bp^^  t{MI  »ia|  cunJi 
deceased  f^ipes^r^. 

^ex't  cpmep  a  nqt^  of  ^  agc«  tba(  ftp  gqfie  f  tbp  ^nni* 
vprsary  of  ^e  commencement  of  each  yoga,  as  age ;  tl^e^r 
dimti6n ;  the  proportion  qf  s^  and  iipfinefs  i^  p$c\^ }  ihp 
'**^'^ual  diminution  of  the  st^re  of  xnai^  fro|n  the  yypt^  of 
gqld^  age,  to  the  dw^fa  ii}  tija  l»ge  qf  fin,  ^d  f^ 

The  rPge?iti  for  Oie  coming  y^  «r^  tj^a^  e»we»te4. 
Here  it  ahould  be  noticed,  that  their  tenure  qf  office  ij^  9^ 

by  the  yew?  ^or  l^^  Jppftep  i^  ftov^j^igi^  f  tbp  ^i^  ]p  hla 
prenuef;  M|jwiot  presides  ^oyer  tbp  w^tpr?;  Sfttijm  jregur 
Ijit^s  tb^  hmj^  of  tkp  eafth,-a  inpst  pft|iappy  ««)9}ntiMHit^ 
which  forbodw  iWWe  app  4»r^  Cftla^^ty ;  flrw  1^  ctuurgi^ 
pf  the  cloud9  ;  ^^b^}:)bu^)u  ppntrols  ^e  e^le^tia}  ^ifpf^npp^ 
an4  Suf^njuiflp  ^  f lephapt-cWY^r  for  the  year  ;*  ^  lastly, 
Pbuijwi^yituree  is  president  of  the  be^yeply  PoUcge  pf  fkv^ 
sici^9.  A^i  tnip  court  calendar  is  follo^e^  t>7  ^  fktful  In 
^upgskritpusp,  of  the  ppnsequence^  iyk|ch  wi)|floyf  bpfj^th^ 
gqyeri^meiit  pf  each  of  these  regents, 

We  we  then^Wd  bow  long  the  gpd^  y(iH  csvf^^ue  o^ 
e^rth.  Yj^hftpo^d  Jugunnath  have  each  4p^4  yea^  left  j 
at  tl^e  exjpur^tfoa^of  which  they  yill  leave  t^e  pqunVyt  Thj? 
TfW*?P  Pf9^  we  gone,  and  the  Ganges  wUi  remai'^  but  sjjfly- 
four  years  Ipngpr.  This  idea  prey^il^  throughout  Jhe  couJ»f 
try  from  Huree4)var  to  tjie  pcean,  and  §  gfi^&^  impre^piqn 
18' felt  t|iat  ^t  the  en4  of  thU  tin^e  %  pvpj  itfejf  ^ 
di8WP«5r-  ]t  is  rafter  a  hazardoi^s  e^penmeft^  tq  *^^  tl^e 
?mti  9{  ft  cre^d  wpo^  a  prediction,  ^he  ful^ifteflf  ^f  ^hich 
IS  placed  at  ^q  short  a  distance  of  time, 

I  Y^  feye  next  a  faWe,  by  reference  to  ^Jiigb  ^k  ffltfp? 
SHal  may  asceftaiq,  beforeh^d,  wljether  the  yeaf  vSihfi 
prosperou,  to  him  or  adyerse-an  a^^iir^^f jj  s|m^pLj'  ^ 
fndustrjr  I  ^«  0  blindness  tp  the  future  wwely  giyen^  ga* 
claims  the  poet:  bat  the  Hindoo  Jastrolpger  |hin}^  i|jfa 
wiser  to  ^  lift  the  veil  of  futuritv.  iThe  uilpiippv  parent  is 
not,  howrever,  without  hope ;  a  due  appjic^tiop  pf  giftp,  an^ 
performance  of  ceremonies,  will  avert  the  evil  infli^ejipef, 
Let  the  individual  bestow  on  brahmins  •*  rice,  gold,  water- 
pots,  silver,  clothes,"  &c.  and  the  stars  will  be  progitiqug; 
and  this  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  Oriental  astrology.  Neither 
among  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Roman?,  nor  even  in  England  in 
the  days  of  AshmcAe  and  Lilly,  was  it  ever  supposed  that 
the  impropitious  influence  of  the  •*  heavenly  intelligences  " 
could  be  averted ;  but  in  India  there  is  no  inauspiciousaess  in 
\hti  pl^netn,  ^P  ppnsteUataoAS,  or  the  Ipnar  manetons,  which 
^fj  4P^  be  /empved  by  ihe  omnipotence  of  gifts  to  biab- 
qoins.  Is  it  wonder  that  these  are  more  inauspicioua  than 
auspicious  jBonjonetiona  ia  the  life  of  a  Hindoo  }  Singular 
as  i^  mfiy  appear,  the  rules  for  female  immolfition  continue  to 
be  giyen  five  j^m  after  the  rite  has  been  abolished.  '  Th^ 
pomp  thp  T^f9  for  marriage  during  the  year :  but  we  may 
fetum  tq  tbe  almanac  at  a  subsequent  opportunity,  J  fi»M« 


<  ■  «  •  I     i^ 


9wi« 


Pfaq.pATCHBas  stote  that  the  fligbU  take  place  fsom  day- 
break to  twelve  at  nqon,  sometimes  from  two  o-oloek  till 
ne^ly  dark  I  In  many  plapes*  they  must  be  seen  at  theee 
later  hours,  though  their  first  point  of  starting  wa4  ^vrh 
ef^lier. 

Faun.— To  inoreaie  the  fruit  of  trees,  gardenen  he- 
qnently  prone  their  branches,  and  pludt  ofiF  their  leases.— « 
Askdowne* 
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Simim'  are  sometimes  so  tamed  'as  even  to^  show 
sifonyer  rigns  of  attachment  to  their  masters  than  many 
kinds  of  domesdcated  hirds,  or  even  of  quadrupeds,  heing 
only  surpassed  in  fidelity  hy  the  dog.  Their  length  of  life 
is  unknown,  and  most  likely  difFers  m  their  various  species. 
They  become  torpid  in  winter,  and  congregate  socially  toge- 
ther, to  pass  their  hybernation  in  tbis  associated  state.  Their 
supposed  power  of  fascination  seems  to  be  explained  away 
by  more  exact  observers.  They  can  exist  so  long  without 
food,  that  it  is.  probable,  like  the  tortoise  of  Mr.  White, 
whose  eating  season  was  the  summer,  they  only  seek  it  at 
particular  periods. 

Ihey  have  no  voice,  but  a  hiss,  as  their  windpipe  has  ilo 
epiglottis  to  close  its  upper  orifice,  and  thereby  mxxiify  the 
extruded  air  into  modulated  sound.  But  this  utterance  is 
aofter'or  stronger;  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  used 
whenever  ^ey  are  inclined  to  produce  any  sound.  It  is 
therefore  the.  voluntary  efiect  and  expression  of  the  animal's 
emotions,  feelings^  and  wishes ;  and  from  being  •pontaneou^'ly 
and  forcibly  issued  when  these  occur,  we  may  infer  that  it 
intends  by  that  to  signify  its  sensations.  It  is  therefore 
meant  by  the  serpent  to  be  what  words  of  passion,  excita- 
tion, appetite,  or  desire  are  to  us  ;  for  it  is  in  these  expres- 
sions of  its  mind  that  the  varied  sibilation  is  heard.'  Its 
milder  sensibilities  are  nq^  accompanied  by  any  vocal 
annunciation.  Yet  perhaps,  if  they  were  sufficiently 
Studied,  some  light  whispering  or  murmuring  tones  would 
be  found  to  indicate  their  content  or  pleasure,  since  the 
hissing  marics  their  excitement ;  as  several  animals  of  prey 
accompany  their  sense  of  comfort  with*  the  softer  modifica- 
tions of  their  vocal  sound.  Sharon  Turner  (^La  Cepede^)  makes 
the  distinction  that  **  almost  all  animals  of  prey,  as  eagles, 
vultures,  tigers,  leopards,  only  emit  their  cries  when  about 
to  seize  their  prey  or  to  join  in  mortal  combat;  while  most 
domestic  animals  and  singing  birds  soften  their  voices  into 
the  expressions  of  peaceful  joy,  or  tranquil  and  innocent 
pleasure."  But  Mr.  Kerr  adds  to  this  a  qualifying  recollection 
that  hawks,  a  species  of  eagle,  and  all  the  feline  genus^ 
have  distinct  expressions  for  peaceable  satisfaction,  for  play- 
fulness, and  for  caressing  their  young  and  their  mates. 


ended,  the  men  kindled  their  tobaeco-pipea^  and  a'universal 
hawking  and  spitting  commenced.  This  being  done,  a  girl 
now  handed  round  their  ^breakfast;  it  conusted  of,  first,  a 
dram  to  each  person,  served  in  a  small  silver  cup ;  secondly^ 
a  portion  of  black  biscuit,. with  about  two  ouncep  of  fresh 
butter.  At  this  meal  they  sat  without  ceremony  or  order, 
each  where  and  with  whom  he  pleased,  chatting  and  laugh* 
ing  in  groups,  apparenUy .  contented  and  happy.  It  was 
rather  new  to  see  mothers,  with  children  at  their  breastSi 
disengage  their  tender  infants  from  the  nipple  to  pour  down 
their  li^  throats  a  portio%of  the  drmm  which  came  to  their 
mother's  share  ;  but  still  more  remarkable  to  see  these  young 
dram-drinkers  lick  their. lips,  roU' their  eyes  about,  and  stretch 
out  their  puny  hands,  as  craving  more,  showing  how  accus- 
tomed they  were  to  this  beverisL^e.  Perhaps  the  practice  may 
explain  the  frequency  of  dwarfo  in  the  northern  .countries  of 
Europe, .  as  in  Poland,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  But  the  author 
venturing  a  mild  remonstrance, upon  seeing  an  affectionate 
mother  pouring  brandy  down  her  child's  throat,  was  told,  *'  It 
is  good  for  them ;  our  children  are  ivot  troubled  with  wind  or 
rickets ;  and  our  adults,"  giving  one  of  the  sturdy  peasants  a 
notable  thump, — "  see  how,  hardy  and. healthy  they  are!*' 
There  was  no  reply  to  such  an  appeal.;,  for  of  the  Olanders  in 
general,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  more  vigorous  race  can  hardly 
be  found ;  all  of  them  have  imbibed  with  their  milk  their  morn- 
ing drams  of  brandy.  '  It  is  in  scenes  like  that  which  the 
interior  of  this  hut  exhibited  the  mind  is  forcibly  struck 
with  the  conviction  of  the  relative  natute  of  human  happi- 
ness; that  it  belongs  to  no  rank  or  situation  in  life  as  a 
peculiar  profession ;  but  that  in  all  stations  gifted  with  health, 
and  virtue,  and  just  government,  Providence  has  vouchsafed 
an  equal  portion  of  this  blessing. 
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DESCRIPTIOK  OF  AN  OLAND  HUT. 

BY  A  THAVBLtSR. 
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A  Hoaa  curious  sight  could  hardly  be  imagined.  At  our 
entrance,  nobody  was  up.  The  members  of  t^e  fiimily  held 
a  conversation  with  our  boatmen,  but  we  saw  none  of  them. 
The  floor  of  the  only  room  they  had,  and  of  which  we  had 
taken  possession,  was  covered  with  straw  and  sedge,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  at  Christmas,  and  once  a 
practice,  even  in  kings'  houses,  in  England.  Peeping  from 
behind  their  hiding  places,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that 
strangers  had  entered  this  apartment,  they  were  all  stirring; 
and  pieaentiy  there  fell  out  from  every  side  of  the  room  the 
naked  figures  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls «  who  had  been 
piled  in  tiers,  one  above  another,  as  in  a  ship's  cabin,  being 
concealed  from  view  by  so  many  sheep- skins,  which  were 
suspended  as  curtains  before  their  cots.  This  motiey  group, 
amounting  in  all  to  thirteen*  persons,  without  a  rag  to  cover 
them,  squatted  themselves  upon  the  floor  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber,  and  began  altogether  the  business  of  their 
brief  toilette.  The  women  put  on  two  pair  of  wooilen  hose, 
and  over  these  ^a  pair  of  greasy  boots.    The  toilette  being  i 


TtitB  Wbalb.-— The  whale,  though  now  not  called  a  fish, 
yet,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  abstenuousness  of  fish.  Although  so  vast  in 
bulk,  he  feeds  on  littie  or  nothing.  How  then  do  they  sub- 
sist, and  grow  so  fat  ?  A  small  insect  which  is  seen  fioatitig 
in  these  seas,  and  which  linnseus  terms  the  medusa,  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  supply !  This  is  the  simple  food  of  the  great 
Greenland  whale ;  but  this  supply  can  only  be  for  that 
portion  of  the  year  when  these  littie  animals  appear.  For 
the  other  months  the  whale  must  be  without  this  food  ;  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  fact,  for  the  stomach  and  intestines  of 
all  these  animals,  when  opened,  seldom  have  any  thing  in 
them,  except  a  soft  unctuous  substance  of  a  brownish  colour. 
Thus  the  whale,  although  the  largest  and  strongest  of  all 
known  animals,  is  the  smallest  eater. 


Tbb  "  Monitem,"  in  May  1880,  mentioning  that  wheat 
straw,  chopped  and  ground,  yields  a  flour  that  was  coarse,  but 
agreeable  and  nutritious ;  added,  that  its  bread  was  superior 
to  the  eommim  bread  used  by  the  lowest  orders  on  the  con- 
tinent. 


Lat&nt  VsoxTATtOK.-^Some  ground  turned  up  in  Boahy 
Park,  in  winter,  which  had  probably  not  been,  disturbed 
since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  was  covered '  in  ^efoUowiog 
suamier  with  tree  mignionette,  pansics,  and  wild  iraspbenier, 
none  of  which  grow  in  the  neighbouriiood.— /r^trV  Gitan" 
ings. 
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WAYLAND  SMITH'S  CAVE, 

Wiih  a/tw  Stiaailu  on  tht  Talail  a/ Sir  Walltr  Seal 


Cbikp  among  the  many  and  extraordinnry  triumphs  of 
pniiu  it  the  power  of  cunTcrting  the  slighteBt  hint,  the 
merect  word,  ioto  a  large,  a  perfect,  and  an  epic  whole. 
Of  the  teni — nay,  of  the  hundreds  of  thomuida  of  peraons 
wbohxTe  heard  of  the  cold-hLooded  mnrder  committed  by 
Kugene  Aram,  and  of  the  aingularly  adroit  and  It^ical  defence 
made  "by  the  murderer,  no  one,  hit  one,  ever  tiiought  of 
making  a  beautiful  fiction,  calculated  at  once  to  inspire  the 
heart  with  virtue,  and  to  goad  on  the  mind  to  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge. 

When  that  great  and  good  man,  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
read  <'  Bugene  Aram,"  he  said,  "  i  mu«t  look  about  me :  the 
lain  who  can  make  a  atoiy  to  well  known,  ao  exceedingly 
interestiag,  >■  no  commoa  competitor."  The  great  and  good 
wriier  was  perfectly  correct  ;  it  wa»  no  common  mind 
which  bad  starced  up  to  share  and  to  dispute  bis  eminence. 

But  Sir  Walter — "  in  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child  " — 
Kem>,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  wonderfully  undervalued 
hii  own  genius.  He,  too,  had  the  rare  art  of  making  the 
faoultar,  novel  ;  of  making  the  trifling,  important  ;  of 
makii^  the  hackneyed,  interetting ;  of  converting  the  brief 
lod  dty  sentence  into  the  ever-fresh,  the  extended,  the 
glowing,  the  priceless  narrative. 

An  ordinary  reader,  taking  up  that  beautiful  histotic  firrtion, 
"Kemlwonh,"  would  suppose  "  Wayland  Smith"  to  be 
not  merely  an  onimportant  person  of  the  drama,  but  also  a 
Bcre  dry  ud  Uborioua  creadoa  of  the  author ;  ftnd  yet 

No.  213. 


this  character  is  one  of  the  |Teate»t  proofs  of  Scott's  lingti- 
lurly  creative  and  artful  power,  A  few  words,  a  mere 
legend— a  legend,  too.  not  rendered  familiar  and  touching 
to  him  by  any  connexion  with  the  land 

"  Of  reiver- knight,  of  sprite,  or  hy, 
Of  feud,  ofcluiship,  or  of  fray,"— • 
sufficed  him  for  the  creation  of  one  of  the  most  poetically 
perfect  and  roost  tbrillingly  interesting  of  all  the  chamcters 
bis  wizard  pen  has  left  to  solace  sickness,  to  console  sorrow, 
to  inspire  genius,  or  to  defy  imitation. 

That  admirable  series  of  works,  known  as  the  Waverley 
Novels,  sbounda  with  instances  of  the  great  skill  and  &cility 
with  which,  in  writinif  fiction,  Scott  could  avail  himself  of 
any  loeal  tradition.  Seizing  upon  this,  and  especially  if  it 
afforded  him  a  flaee  as  well  as  a  peraon,  be  would  enlarge 
upon  all  the  moat  convertible  features  of  the  story,  throw 
over  it  the  rainbow  hues  of  his  own  fertile  and  vivid  imagi- 
nation, and  to  interweave  the  tradition  with  his  own  inven- 
tion, tiiai  it  requires  some  skill  to  discern  at  a  first  glance 
which  ia  the  veritable  tiuucript  from  history  or  tradition, 
and  which  is  the  mere  invention  of  the  author. 

In  the  admirable  historical  romance  of  "  Kenilwortb." 
Wayland  Smith  plays  a  most  important  part,  and  his  cha- 
racter is  drawn  with  striking  power  and  freshness.  Yet  the 
hint  upon  which  Scott  founded  this  powerful  character  is  lo 
slight,  that,  probably,  scarce  one  in  a  thoosaad  of  his  readers 
have  dtscorercd  tlutt  the  whole  character  is  not  fictitious.*  . 
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On  Childiy  Dotiu,  in  Bericshire,  and  not  fkr  bom  the 
town  of  Wantage,  there  is  a  cave  which  ii  called  Wayland 
Smith's.  Its  entrance  is  formed  of  two  flat  stones  set  edge- 
wise, and  a  larger  one  hdd  across  them.  The  interior  baa 
the  appearance  of  having  been  blasted  with  gUDpowder,  a 
drcumstance  of  which  Scott  took  occasion  to  make  ^etf 
eflfecti 

The  idt  Hils  cave 

was  in  seen.     The 

travel]  tp  leave  the 

animal  of  the  oave, 

and  re  he  invisible 

worlcn 


While  faUe  baa  ^ven  to  this  cave  an  invisible  smith  for 
an  inhabitant,  anttquarian  conjecture  has  been  at  woric  as  to 
the  oHptn  of  the  cave.  From  various  mounds  of  earth  in  the 
vicini^  of  the  cave,  spear  henda  and  human  bones  have, 
P^tti  R&e  to  tiiiie,  been  dug  out.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
tiiii  ii  Wikn  the  ec«^  of  some  great  and  important  battle. 
ijluritiK  uie  iiiiie  ot  onf  B^tiili  ^^cestors ;  and,  probably,  the 
Dmii£  made  ihe  bave,  ^hicUMTved  to  mark  the  spot  a  place 
of  religious  ceremony,  as  wui  bb  of  funereal  monument ; 
and  this  conjecture  ,is  fereatly  ourrdiorated  by  the  resem- 
blance between  the  fom  in  whicK  tl^e  tUfaea  are  arranged 
at  Wayland's  Cave,  and  tliac  iriwtiich  ar?  placed  the  tu- 
doubtedly  Dmidtcal  fragments  of  Stouehetige. 


BRlfit-  Hk^  OF  ThB  tklSH  REBELLION, 
r  SKBTCif  OF  4itB  Urscti  Or  rxrAcr  . 

{Cwliiued/rim  f).  IS.) 


nas  borr 
noblemai 


rtfudukeofLein- 
f  jtichmond,  and 
ruculnrlj  wenllh}' 
lod  he  embraced 
Militia,  uf  wliich 
tne  ouKe  8  lieutensncv  in 

tlie  SOth  is  the  close  of  the 

vear   ITI  bul  a  thort  time; 

and  in  :  with  it  to  Nortli 

Atnerica.  Here  lie  saw  some  aCftve  Mrrice,  and  was  rcmarknhje 
for  courage,  lor  a  rigid  nttcnlion  to  hit  re|;iincntal  duty,  and  for 
an  unceasing  endeavour  to  improve  himself  in  every  thing  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  an  efficient  officer.  It  is  due  to  him  and  to 
candour  to  taj  this;  but  it  in  to  he  observed,  that  hiscoUraf^eand 
leal  were  shared  hy  a  great  majority  of  all  the  oSicers  in  the 
British  army,  and  that  the  admirers  of  his  suiisequent  sedition 
have  laid  very  Tulsoine  stress  upon  deeds  of  hu,  which  have  mil- 
lions of  times  been  infinitely  surpassed  by  officers  of  whose  very 
names  no  mention  is  made.  He  joined  the  19th,  ns  we  have  seen, 
onlyiii  IT31,  i  in  1783  we  liiid  him  holding  a  stHtTiu){KilnUnGnt  under 
Generel  t>'H^ra,,in  the  West  Indies;  and  in  this  latter  year  we 
find  liiip  liiiiting  very  broadly  to  bis  noble  mother  that  liiit  servi- 
tude— four  jebrs,  incln'dinfi  his  hiime  service  in  the  Sussex  Rli- 
litia  I — entitled  him  to  a  company  in  the  Guards.  In  Augnsl  of 
the  same  year  he  was  id  Ireland,  having  boon  brought  in  by  the 
duke  of  Leiniter  Ibr  the  boroujrh  of  Athy :  1784  and  ITB5  were 
^SQ  ifieiit  in  Irthiild,  end  lu  1786  ha  entered  himself  at  Wool- 
wi<l>.  .  After  itudjrina  there  a  few  inonlhs  be  accompanied  the 
4u.\e  of  fijchmoild  inlilstuur  of  inspection  to  Jersey, Guern$ey,^c. 
During  iliis  lime  his  leiler^  nie  hill  of  maudlin  sentimental  ism. 
Young,  healthy,  we  1 1- con  nee  led,  alrtndy  a  Icpislutoi',  and  haiitig 
betor«  him  the  niMt  flattering  prns^ctj  of  rilltiR  in  the  army — foT 
which  he  icaa  (nlinitfely  better  Mdapted  ibait  fbr  the  settle— he  yet 
Wis  evidently  discontented,  CniVinit  be  knew  not  what,  and  writing 
in  a  style  of  ctmpjaint  which  might  alihoit  jusdfy  tUf  in  tap- 
nyslng  htiii  to  pla^iariie  from  the  trumpery  novels  of  that  time. 
The  truth  or  the  matter  it,  ibat  he  wonted  principles  to  refer  lot 
he  liad  Ideated  and  unliealth^,  hut  not  a  large  or  vigorous  imagi- 
nation j  he  was  at  the  same  lime  ns  nearly  de:titute  of  judsment 
tas  a  man  could  be  who  was  not  actdhllv  losnne,  and  his  Iriendj 
seem  to  have  taken  no  piiins  to  IflcDicnie  Ihnt  kind  of  advica 
Which,  valuabltt  to  nil  ybung  tneth  ts  alisoluleJy  indlipsntkhle  Iti 
those  who  have  nbt  a  tcty-eitnordinaty  portioa  of  that  kind  of 
jddicmebt  wbirh  «e  cbU  "iniuitifiiv"  Tlias  much  m  to  bi|  tniiid 
e  have  felt  it  n^cetsai^  to  sayt  hecpuse  liif  ^^'hig  biagraphei 
'■    ''    with  the  ^■•~  ""■""  "<■  ■'  —■'"-■■ —  "  " 


a  d*iii(i 


'ara-t>^ 


f  ilLa^liL"!' 


«hat 


"  w 


fact  (tie  itiere  weak,  vain,  and  diseased  crtiving  of  aii  ill-ciiliivated 
or  andeveli^d  mind ;  and  It  6  important  that  weaC  persims  be 
not  encouraged  in  itwntid  t^ptttMndrfasisj  iij  Hsini  riddhess 


called  strength,' folly  wisdom,  and  childisb  aifeclation  a  proof  of 

Gifted  with  a  singularly  agile  and  powerful  person,  and  bavii^ 
great  and  Un questionable  personal  cnurttge,  the  best  thing  that 
could  iinve  happened  to  hitn  would  have  been  his  being  left  to 
serve  abroad  lor  several  years.  Faniilinrity  with  dengers  and 
hnrdsbips  wont^  thus  have  had  time  to  do  its  part  in  freeing  his 
mijid  from  idle  dreaming;  and  constant  collision  with  worldly 
^ople  of  various  ranks  would  inevitably  have  slinmed  him  out  of 
a  mental  effeminacy,  as  surprbing  in  a  person  so  physically  cou- 
rageous and  vigorous,  as  it  was  unhecoming  in  u  person  uf  his 

\Ve  have  seen  that  be  returned  to  Ireland  in  1783.  From  that 
llnie  till  May  178:t  he  did  no  military  duty,  unless  we  may  call 
by  that  nttine  his  few  months'  residence  at  Wuolwich.  In  June 
1788  we  Gild  hihi  in  North  America  attain, — having  just  arrived 
there,  and  we  titid  him  there  as  major  of  the  S4th  regiment, — hi* 
actual  military  service  having  only  been  about  three  years  and  a 
half  I  Yet  this  was  the  man  who  very  shortly  afterwards  was  to 
be  en  armed  rebel. against  the  king,iuidan  active  and  mischievous 
foe  to  ibe,coiiutrT. 

V  Never  mi«ned  under  any  circumstanced,  or  nt  ease  lii  any 
place,"  wdUld  be  the  jud^meiit  iiny  one  would  ptissoOtliis restless 
niid  fcveHsIl  yoatig  inah,  eveil  from  a  perusal  of  his  earliest,  and 
therefore  must  eicnssble  letters.  And  the  conduct  of  the  man 
of  twenty-lix  was  quiti  wot-tby  of  llie  scnlimeiits  of  the  boy  uf 
seventeen.  In  I78B,  without  even  takinu  leave  ot  his  mother,  lie 
hurried, to  Ante.--icB.  _  I'liere  a  m^or  nt  sis  and  twenty,  with  verv 
ens^  duly,  and  with  the  iiciiial  coinniund  uf  a  ri^inient  during  a 
lenKlbeited  visit  ut  liiS  lieutenant-colonel  to  En|;land,  one  would 
suuDOse  that  he  could  at  least  have  been  cuntenled  for  some  time. 
His  letters,  in  fact,  begin  to  )nit>resi  whh  the  belief  that  his  mind 
ll  St  letigtli  becomSl^  soniewhai  healthy  and  vigomui,  when, 
prttta  !  in  January  1790,  hw  absence  from  England,  indoding  the 
lime  occapied  in  .voynfring  out  and  hoiuet  being  just  e^hteen 
uionilis,  we  Gnd  him  in  London  !  I^ere  lie  was  introduced  to 
Kir.  rilt,  atid  but  fur  the  political  wroug-hendedriess  with  winch 
be  liad  now  for  some  time  been  alllicted,  his  highconneiions,ani] 
the  military  services  he  bad  jierlbrmed  during  his  short  actual 
ttaretr  iri  America,  wonid  have  obtaitied  him  honouraUeand  iiti- 
(mrtatit  einploymcni. 

Dut  although  I}d  was  laid  nsido  by  the  English  miuistry  soialj 
through  lus  Owu  inirabiable  am)  untoward  temper,  Im  left  JiUiRland 
ill  evident  bud  feeling  towards  both  that  country  and  its  ministry, 
aod  on  arriving  in  Dublin  plunged  at  once  into  fierce  opposition 
Eo  tlis  Irish  goveromeiit. 

Ilii.jiarUiiinentary  Conduct  vifts  innrked  by  an  erjual  wai^t  of 
temper  and  siatelinantike  ability;  and  on  one  occiuion  bis  ian- 
gOage  was  sU  grossly  offensive  lu  his  lellow-senators  that  He  was 
cn^MUcd  te  lipblogiit  A  the  bkr.  AH  this  was  sufficietitty  d^tft- 
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rible  iq  9  f^H^.^^  ^^o  ^^  pjsf^  ip  circumitances  w|up]u  1 
with  only  ap' ordinary  afiare'  of  temper  and  right  feeling,  would 
have  eoabte'd  him  to  tnlce  an  importantly  usdTuI  a^id  inflaential 
part  in  pablic  affkin.    But  infinitely  worse  than  all  tliii  was  yet 
iasiore. 

Hvnag  OB  variont  ocouiont  datinguttbad  faimsdf  in  the  House 
ci  Commoiit  by  bti  hctwaM  oppoaitieo  to  the  gpverntnent,  and 
baring  for  bii  ebief  pompiinioii  oii(  pf  house  the  subseqaentiy  bqt 
roo  noiorious  Arthur  O'Connor,  be  a(  length,  in  1796,  whei>  the 
'Toited  Irishmeo^were  absolute  traitors,  became  a  roember  of 
that  association.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone^  as  has  been  already 
vhown,  had  proceeded  to  France  to  ne^^otiate  there  with 
tlie  inveterate  enemies  of  England ;  and  shortly  after  Lord 
Edward  became  «  United  Irishman,  be  and  his  friend  O'Connor 
proceeded  fiiU  to  Hanifo«^th  and  then  to  Basle,  ibr  tbe  |iurpote 
of  seltliiig  farnal  Mm  of  Ut^Cy  lwtfv«eq  tbo  French  directory 
and  ij)e  ]^)f|)  relets.  Th^  negpf iaMoo«  howev^f ,  {Mroceeded  no  far- 
ther than  preliminaries^  when  the  French  government  signified  that 
Mr.  O'Connor  alone  would  be  treatea  with;  lest,  Lord  Edvjrard 
being  niarriecl  to  a  natural  daughter  of  the  ever  infamous  Efi^alUi 
(duke  of  Orleans,  who  aided  tn  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the 
uiifortanate  Loais  XVI.)  his  going  to  France  should  be  suspected 
bv  tbe  Frenoh  mob  to  have  iOmo  connexion  with  tbe  banished 
BovrboM.  fliis  mtp|bt  pwrl/y,  in  fact»  be  the  real  moon ;  bnt  it 
Keois  pel  iiOf»)h«bie  tb«t  tbo  i^tf  and  itmiI  9f  tbrewdu^s  of 
Lonl  £dward  were  npw  tolerably  well  )soofrn.  And  certainly  bis 
conduct  after  parting  witb  O'Connor  justi$e4  \^^  course  pursued 
bj  the  French  ,  for  While  travelling  to  IlaniliurKh,  Lord  Edward, 
with  the  inconsequence  which  made  an  essential  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, made  a  lady  who  was  his  fellow-traveher,  and  whom  lie 
then  saw  for  the  first  time,  aware  not  only  of  his  political  desires 
in  full,  bat  also  of  not  n  few  of  the  aoioal  plani  and  coursea  of 
his  QoHeagues  in  treaaon  1  And  tbe  iofiinnation  he  thus  gratui? 
to4ul/  ai^l  i9««iiely  gavie  being  forwardfsl  tA  thl}  RpgH^b  goyeni- 
meot,  w^  f^  chief  cause  of  his  lordship's  8i|))se^uent  fj^e. 

On  HoDd  Ediy^ird  s  return  to  Irelan^  i\p  continued  to  busy  him- 
self not  opfy  in'  ^he  open  sedition  of  |1W  tJnited  Irishmen  of 
Dabiiu,  but  wjs  also  the  chief  mover  of  all  the  vnrioa<f  secret 
bocieties  whic|i  were  at  worV  in  the  provinces ;  providing  arms, 
colleciiiig  money,  and  preparing  f6r  i.  general  rising,  when  their 
wordiy  ■ew/tr&f^,  tbe  French,  shoald  Appear  off  the  Mast.  Doring 
all  the  iMBiader  Qf  17S7,  ami  docini  so  much  of  1708  at  elapsed 
previous  Co  hia  ineat,  Lord  Edward?  entire  life  ▼«»  fpent  in  |h4 
utterance  of  sedition,  and  in  the  commission  of  treason.  lie  had 
in  fact  forfeited  his  life  to  the  law  againat  treason  a  thousand 
times  over.  At  length,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1798,  O'Connor 
And  a  papist  priest  named  Quigley  were  arrested  on  a  change  of 
high  treason,  and  a  paper  was  found  on  their  persons  inviting  the 
French  to  iisvodSe  Ireland.  How  Lord  Edward  conducted  himself 
we  most  allow  his  apologetic  liiegl^pb^r— wiiQ  se^g^f  yery  cono-r 
fbrtably  nnconscious  of  tbe  atrocity  of  his  hero's  conduct — to  telj 


in  his  own  words.  **  It  being  now  clear  ^hat  with  or  without 
Frsnd)  ai4  |lie  struggle  must  seon  come,"—'!.  0i  thai't^etiAoii  had 
now  so  ^r  pKOoe^ded '  that  ^^revniiaent  could  |io  ienflp  be 
blinded, — ^  {^rd  Bdward  and  his  colieagaee  ni|ied  eo  with  re- 


double<J  i^eal  ff^  gffpeT&^ieitt  for  ^he  epopjinten  Ara|#MPn#J 
staff  was  ^^^t,  %p4  ^^  pdju^t-geperai  fpmjpted  \n  ^cn 
county,  to  tranfrfip  re^iirns  fp  tl^e  Executive  ef  3)9  $ir^{)gth  sinci 
state  of  their**— J.  e- the  rebels' ! — **  respective  lorces;  to  report 
the  natnre  of  the  jnititary  positions  ^n  their  nci|;hb6arbood ;  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  king's  troops ;  and,  m'short,  as  their 
inicnictioiie  (dtawn  up  bf  Lord  Edk^rd  himielf)  din^,  i|o  attend 
'0  evecT  poBBt  con^eoced  widi  th4  epeciea  of  mmfu^  tfiacli  tb^ 

wereaboUloimr/' 

I  He  was  opw,  Y^^  ^itffi  hf  )|is  pmti^l  UogTApher'^  own  fbgij- 
ing,  commitfiny  ^t  aMuestiopal)|e  hiqh  TBCA^d^^  <'  lev^ii^f  wap 
against  our  9oyet^y^  jLord  tfie  King,  his  crown^  and  digfjity.^* 

ibsequently  taken  from'  his  bloo^  on 


thetr  trtagonahtl^  cpncldve  at  Xond*t  hovUkf  tnid  wHK  d^nSant 
evidence  of  their  e'riiunAt  cfMnct  actually  6n  thd$Me  M^hidlh^^ 
tcU.  A  wariraut  was  now  issi|ed  Ibr  Lord  Bdward't  apprebenaioni 
and  after  biding  in  various  places  for  some  time,  be  was  at  lepglb 
amstqd,  after  hafing  de«penitely  wooiided  W9  9^  lbe  perKms 
w{iq  ap^reb9nde4  him.  ffif  cQa4act  00  ^e  qccasion  |f  described 
by  the  man  who  haii  sheltered  him  as  *^ tiger-like  ;"  and  h  was 
only  i^rhep  Mnjor  Sirr,  town  mayor,  waf  disabled  by  a  shot  In  tbe 
right  arm,  that  be  could  be  conveyed  to  gaol.  ' '  ^ 
'  His  fHends,  who  seem  to  have  supposed  that  hb  high  birdi 
warranted  him  in  treason,  and  that  Ae,  wounded  bv  hi*  captors 
only  in  their  self-defence,  was  to  be  pitied,  while  the  balfiAUii^ 
defisd  gentleman  upon  vfaom  his  da^^er  bad  initcted  igopy  mid 
deng^  vm  heneaib  lietice*  iPQye4  heiiv^  ayi  W^b  }o  sta^oe  hU 
(iff).  Nay,  the]  wen(  so  far  yis  to  prpj^e  his  '1  i^oiug  |ptp  exile, ' 
though  bis  '<  exiled  ^  colleague  Tone  was  now  actually  iii  France 
levying  war  against  his  native  country.  So  far  were  the  much- 
c^umniated  authorities  of  that  time  from  desiring  wantonly,  or 
otherwise  than  in  the  utmost  necessity,  to  fcpill  Uood,  that  h  is 
most  probable  he  mould  have  been  pawdoned  on  ecin^^On  e# 
leaving  tbe  cenntty;  but  the  wounds  ins  own  useless  aod  sawege 
violepoe  had  ousmI  liim  to  eec«ive  pcoved  ia$:iireb|A«eii4  b#  diod 
in  the  ipetn^poUtaa  gpiol  pf  Dttbl^n  019  tf^e  4tb  of  Jpney  Xl^-  ^ 

After  |)is  death  some  of  faiq  i^elatiyes  wrote  insulfipg  ^nd  in- 
temperate t^ttf^rs  to  the  chapcellor  and  lord  lieutenant  pf  Ireland. 
Judging  oi))y  from  these  letters,  one  Would  imagine  X^ord  Edward 
to  have  been  entirely  innocent  of  even  a  thought  of  ireaion.  And, 
in  fact,  tbes6  itoprti^dent  relatives  yapoured  as  though  that  actually 
were  fhe  «ase,  ^ndl  the  duke  of  nidioMnd  dril^  afid  sliiewdly 
advised  ttiem  to  say  nothing  about  hn  parttcuUr  lAQPCfiQC^  btt 
to  stick  W  geuemlities,  r  whici>,"  ifiye  tl^g  duJ^e,  frfw//  AeJir 

befter  ihongettmgiiitq a 4¥P^}f  '^^^  A^  ^'^  "^^^  V  ^**  ^W^" 
cernedJ*    T"e  advice  wa^  CCT^ajnly  very  so|ihq| 

Our  readers  are  now  aw^re  hoWactive  m  treason  were  Fitz- 
gerald and  Tone;  arid  they  are  aware  fiiat  they  were  the  leaders 
of  the  **  Unned  Irimmen.^  Tone,  wb'  have  seen,  was  actually  the 
first  founder  of  a  dob  of  United  Iitshmbn ;  and  when  he,  by  way 
of  rewarding  tbe  govemmeut  for  its  eteak*  lenity  to  faiiai,  was 
busied  in  France  in  levyiog  vacageipst  i^gleod  and  Irelend,  J^ 

{J\f  hecomthmed.) 


OF  INSTINCTS.' 


BoT  it  will  be  said,  that  what  reason  could  not  do  for  the 
biiti,  ob^erration,  or  nistitittioii,  ertradMon,  HMght.    Now 
if  it  be  true  tftat  u  eeuple  of  epairow^,  brou^t  ii}>  frpid  tke  ' 
first  in  a  elate  of  eepenltiett  IKato  ill  otlie^  biAis,  would  build ' 
their  uest,  and  htcM  nptik  Stefan  c^,  ifcen  H^e  ib  an'end  ' 
of  this  eeliitioB.    Whaft  fim  We  the  tfaditioti  or  knowledge 
of  a  cnteicen  nncBe«  fn  fttt  oven  r 

Of  yeuu^  %irde*  takoik  fin  their  netfeSj  a  fhtf  epeeiee  breed 
w^en  kep^  in  eages ;  eiid  Aey  wtiiebt  db  i6  build  ttieir  neste ' 
neaily  in  tiie  sa&e  ibaniier  as  in  Ute  wifiietete,  wmi  ^  upon 
their  ^m.  {i%ia  ie  euffieieiit  fo  pvote  an  inetinct,  widibut 
having  reeenrse  to  espeitaente  *u^n  Wf^  Wched  by  arti-  - 
fieiei  Heat,  tmi  '4epr2v#liM>ie  ifaeirbiMli  M  en^^emmluilenllott 
with  tMIr  speeiee;  fer  we  een  herdly  Miig  enniekee  to 
beUere  tiiat  ^  ps^t  bird  inff^64  ber  nbfledged  pupil  of 


And  yet  the  atieinder  was  subse     i.- i.«.         _*i.    ^-^^^^^  '  •  •-      -    - 

tbe  slialtow  pretence"  that  hfe  hai  n6t  Wn  fr0vfd  guilty  of  trek-  the  bietqiy  ef  ber'geetitton,  faev  litBMj  pvepufatien  of  a  Jieet, 

soo;  thouf^  in  addition  to  the  above-descrtbed  ^  overt  acts,'  h^  her  ex<dueiott  ef  Hie  eggs,  her  loftg  ineubadon,  a«d  of  ttie 

wu  actually  iippMlMMtded  with  arms  in  his  hand,  and  dieJl  oT*^  J^yM  eraptien,  nl  last;  of  ber  espeeled  oAp^Bg  9  alt  wbilfh 

wounds  he  rtdeiyed  in  endeaxoflwiag  to  slay  tbe  Ifingb  eficers.  the  biid  ki  Ihe  ee9»  «uil  ha^  leemt  in  b«r  iirfiRiey,  if  we 

ITie  arreit ef  ftujgtey  pud  Q'Cppuor  wm  shortly  aftegfcMowed  weolw  her  eoildM  into  eensimetioo :    anfeie  ^e  uto 

■ •  •'"  >  '• ■•  '  "-"  '-'  -  "■'  '>'*-^'  ^''  ratber'eoppoea  tbat  eba  rteiemfcctad  ber  <Km  escape  front  the 

•  Ibe  Uiw  language  for  indictments  for  treason.  }  egg.  bad  attentiyely  observed  tbe  a^ibnasitiett  ef  te  neel 
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in  which  sheiWas  nurtured,  and  had  treasured  up  her  remarks 
for  future  imitation ;  which  is  not  only  extremely  improba- 
blci  (for  who,  that  sees  a  brood  of  callow  birds  in  their  nest 
can  believe  that  they  are  taking  a  plan  of  their  habitation  ?) 
but  leaves  unaccounted  for  one  principal  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty, *'  the  preparation  of  the  nest  before  the  laying  of  the 
tgg,"  This  she  could  not  gain  from  observation  in  her 
infancy. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  hen  sits  upon  eggs  that  she 
has  laid  without  any  communication  with  the  male,  and 
which  are  therefore  necessarily  unfruitful ;  that  secret  she  is 
not  let  into.  Yet,  if  incubation  had  been  a  subject  of  in- 
struction or  of  tradition,  it  should  seem  that  this  distinction 
would  have  formed  a  part  of  the  lesson ;  whereas  the  instinct 
of  nature  is  calculated  for  a  state  of  nature  ;  the  exception 
here  alluded  to  taking  place  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  amongst 
domesticated  fowls. 

^'  There  is  another  case  of  oviparous  economy,  which  is  still 
leas  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  education  than  it  is  in  birda, 
namely,  that  of  moths  and  butterflies,  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  precise  substance,  that  of  a  cabbage  for  example, 
from  which,  not  the  butterfly  herself,  but  the  catei-pillar 
which  is  to  issue  from  her  egg  draws  its  appropriate  food. 
The  butterfly  cannot  taste  the  cabbage ;  cabbage  is  no  food' 
for  her  ;  yet  in  the  cabbage,  not  by  chance,  but  studiously 
and  electively,  she  lays  her  eggs.  There  are,  among  many 
other  kinds,  the  willow  caterpillar,  and  the  cabbage  cater- 
pillar ;  but  we  never  find  upon  a  willow  the  caterpillar  which 
eats  the  cabbage,  nor  the  reverse.  This  choice,  as  appears 
to  me,  cannot,  in  the  butterfly,  proceed  from  instruction. 
She  had  no  teacher  in  her  caterpillar  state ;  she  never 
knew  her  parent.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  knowledge, 
acquired  by  experience,  if  even  it  were  such,  could  be  trans« 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  another  ;  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity either  for  instruction  or  imitation.  The  parent  race 
is  gone  before  the  new  brood  is  hatched.  And  if  it  be  origi- 
nal reasoning  in  the  butterfly,  it  is  profound  reasoning  indeed. 
She  must  remember  her  caterpillar  state,  its  tastes  and 


habits,  of  which  memory  she  shows  no  signs  whatever.  She 
must  conclude  from  analogy,  (for  here  her  recollection  cannot 
serve  her,)  that  the  little  round  body  which  drops  from  her 
abdomen  will,  at  a  future  period,  produce  a  living  creature, 
not  like  herself,  but  like  the  caterpillar,  which  she  remem- 
bers herself  once  to  have  been.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
reflections,  she  goes  about  to  make  provision  for  an  order  of 
things  which  she  concludes  will,  some  time  or  other,  take 
place.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  a  few  out  of 
many,  but  that  all  butterflies  agree  thus  ;  all  draw  this  con- 
clusion, all  act  upon  it. 

But  suppose  the  address,  and  the  selection,  and  the  plan, 
which  we  perceive  in  the  preparations  which  many  irrational 
animals  make  for  their  young,  to  be  traced  to  some  probable 
origin,  still  there  is  left  to  be  accounted  for  that  which  is 
the  source  and  foundation  of  these  phenomena,  that  which 
sets  the  whole  at  work,  the  parental  affection,  which  I  con- 
tend to  be  inexplicable  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
of  instinct.  For  we  shall  hardly,  I  imagine,  in  brutesi  refer 
their  conduct  towards  their  offspring  to  a  seuse  of  duty  or  of 
decency,  a  care  of  reputation,  a  compliance  with  public  man- 
ners, with  public  laws,  or  with  rules  of  life  built  upon  a  long 
experience  of  their  utility  :  and  all  attempts  to  account  for  the 
parental  affection  from  association,  I  think,  fail.  With  what 
is  it  associated  ?  Most  immediately  with  the  throes  of  partu- 
rition, that  is,  with  pain,  and  terror,  and  disease.  The  more 
remote,  but  not  less  strong,  association,  that  which  depends 
upon  analogy,  is  all  against  it.  Every  thing  else  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  body  is  cast  away  and  rejected.  In  birds,  is 
it  the  egg  which  the  hen  loves  ?  or  is  it  the  expectation 
which  she  cherishes  of  a  future  progeny,  that  keeps  her  upon 
her  nest  ?  What  cause  has  she  to  expect  delight  from  her 
progeny  ?  Can  any  rational  answer  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion, why,  prior  to  existence,  the  brooding  hen  should  look 
for  pleasure  from  her  chickens  ?  It  does  not,  I  think,  ap- 
pear that  the  cuckoo  ever  knows  her  young  ;  yet,  in  her  way, 
she  is  careful  in  making  provision  for  them,  aa  any  other 
bird.    She  does  not  leave  her  egg  in  every  hole. — Paiey. 


.ywmwrrw.  imff*ft  tfrnt^mrm 


ON  ANIMATED  NATURE,  AND  ITS  SEVERAL  CONNEXIONS. 


Thx  consideration  of  the  various  di^lay  of  creative  power 
and  wisdom,  which  we  incessantly  witness  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  will  raise  our  admiration,  astonishment,  and 
delight,  no  leas  effectually  than  the  contemplation  of  the 
material  world  will  excite  the  awful  and  sublime.  The 
diversity  of  nature,  and  the  different  instincts  and  peculi- 
aritiea  of  living  creatures,  will  form  a  gradual  scale  of  rela- 
tive perfection,  rising  by  imperceptible  degrees  from  the 
most  incomplete  plant,  to  man ;  and  to  which  all  the.  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  may  readiily  be 
referred.  In  reflectiDg  on  these  subjects  we  cannot  avoid 
remarking  that  connexion  which  appears  to  subsist  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  that  easy  transition 
which  is  made  from  one  part  of  the  animated  creation  to 
another :  and  though  naturalists  will  acknowledge  no  inter- 
mediate gradations,  and  with  an  ingenious  nicety  discover 
some  prevailing  mark  to  attach  every  thing  to  a  distinct 
class  ;  yet  we«  reasoning  from  a  more  simple  analogy,  and 
judging  from  the  less  discriminating  evidence  of  the  senses, 
are  apt  to  draw  an  undivided  line  through  the  world  of  life, 
and  connect  all  nature  together, 

'  inactive  matter  was  combined  with  the  vegetating 


principle  in  the  coral,  was  formerly  a  current  supposition  ; 
but,  according  to  later  observations,  that  petrifio  substance 
is  now  known  to  result  from  the  labours  of  a  congeries  of 
small  animals,  who  form  it  for  their  habitation;  so  that 
having  ascertained  the  origin  of  that  as  well  as  otiber  lito- 
phytes,  we  are  no  longer  justified  by  any  corroborating  cir- 
cumstance in  maintaining,  that  the  motionless  mass  is  linked 
with  the  living  creation.     Beginning  with  the  simple  liver- 
worts and  mosses,  and  proceeding  upwards,  we  find  that 
some  plants  require  finer  soil  than  others,  become  more 
luxuriant  in  their  growth,  more  complex  in  their  form,  and 
more  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  in  the  colours  of 
their  flowers.  Indeed,  so  surprising  are  their  various  economy 
and  perfection,  that  many  ingenious^men  have  attempted  to 
demonstrate  an  endowment  with  perception  and  spontaneity, 
though  without  complete  success ;  and  Lord  Karnes  has 
related  divers  curious  instances  of  the  locomotive  powers  of 
plants,  that  would  even  be  admired  in  an  animal.     Several 
flowers  close  at  sun-set,  or  on  the  approach  of  rain ;  some 
turn  toward  the  solar  rays,  others  recede  horn  them  ;  and 
an  impending  storm  causes  a  contraction  in  the  leaves  of  the 
trefoil.   The  sensitive  plant  shrinks  at  being  touched;  and  a 
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certain  species,  named  the  Dionaea,  closes  on  the  perching  of 
a  fly,  and  crushes  it  to  death.  The  leaves  of  the  Hedysarum 
continue  in  a  constant  circular  motion  during  the  day  ;  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  evening  fall  down  from  an  erect  posture 
to  rest 

Buffbn  insists  that  the  vegetable  system  is  only  a  conti- 
noation  of  the  animal  in  an  mferior  degree,  and  instances 
the  £re€h-water  polypus  as  combining  in  its  nature  the  pro* 
penies  of  each.  This  little  creature,  indeed,  possesses  a 
wonderful  power  of  reproduction,  for  if  separated  into  any 
Qumber  of  parts,  each  part  wUl  grow  to  another  polypus  as 
complete  as  the  original ;  and  the  same  peculiarity  is  appa- 
rent in  the  Actinea,  or  animal  flower,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  elegant  flosculous  appearance,  is  excessively  voracious. 
Among  those  species  which  are  unable  to  alter  their  situa- 
don.  and  which  are,  coiuequently,  the  most  remote  from 
perfection,  may  be  enumerated  the  oyster  and  the  sponge ;  the 
former  appears  incapable  of  any  other  action  than  opening 
and  shutting  its  shell,  and  the  latter  gifted  with  no  power 
bat  that  of  inspiring  or  expiring  water  through  its  pores  or 
mouths.  The  internal  structure  of  cetaceous  6sh  approxi- 
mates very  nearly  that  of  the  land  animals ;  and  the  warmth  of 
their  blood,  with  other  distinctions  foreign  to  the  finny  tribe. 
place  them  but  one  remove  from  the  amphibious.  The  seal, 
crocodile,  toad,  and  beaver,  unite  the  quadruped  and  fish  ; 
the  penguin  from  Magellan's  Straits  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  fish  and  bird :  several  of  the 
wioged  race  dive  and  swim  to  search  for  prey,  such  as  the 
auk  and  albatross ;  besides  which  the  Exocoetus,  or  flying 
fish,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  soaring  into  the  air  by  means  of 
its  extraordinary  fins,  that  it  may  avoid  the  pursuits  of  its 
deadly  enemies.  The  bat  combines  the  bird  with  the  qua- 
draped,  since  the  curious  membranes  which  are  appended  to 
its  feet  permit  it  to  fly  notwithstanding  its  relation  to  the 
mouse;  and  the  Jerboa,  different  from  all  other  mice,  to 
which  order  it  belongs,  hops  on  two  legs,  which  is  a  dis« 
tinctbn  that  characterises  birds.  The  lowest  and  most  im- 
perfect creatures  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  situations  for 
which  Nature  designed  them ;  and  though  their  organs  of 
Knse  are  few,  yet  those  few  are  amaziDgly  fine,  and  fully 
adequate  to  the  preservation  of  their  existence,  and  the 
supply  of  their  wants. 

In  proportion  to  their  defectian,  the  directive  principle  of 
instinct  is  strong  and  impulsive :  it  points  oat  to  them  the 
track  which,  by  an  invisible  and  irresbtible  power,  they  are 
obliged  to  pursue;  suggests  to  a  whole  species  the  same 
poTident  system  of  economy ;  and,  by  an  innate  propensity, 
indicates  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created.  As  the 
scale  rises,  this  principle  becomes  weaker,  till,  at  the  dawn 
of  reason,  it  nearly  vanishes ;  and  several  eminent  men  have  I 


held  an  ojnnion,  that  the  point  of  contact  is  observable  among 
brutes,  and  that  they  are  endowed  with  the  reasoning  faculty 
to  a  certain  degree.  Indeed,  the  dog,  elephant,  and  monkey^ 
and  many  other  animals,  display  something  exactly  analogous 
to  it ;  their  docility,  and  the  facility  with  which  theur  habits 
may  be  changed  or  improved,  are  arguments  illustrative  of  it^ 
since  these  expedients  are  impracticable  with  those  under  the 
sole  dominion  of  instinct.  The  high  rank  to  which  man  is 
exalted  above  all  the  animated  creation  originates  in  the  vast 
superiority  of  his  reason ;  and  he  is  distingubhed  by  a  noble 
rectitude  of  body,  no  less  than  by  a  wonderful  capacity  of 
mind.  The  Homo  Sylvestris,  or  ourang  outang,  accounted 
the  most  perfect  of  the  ape  kind,  though  he  be  elevated  above 
all  other  animals,  and  combine  the  human  and  brutal 
form,  is,  notwithstanding,  incomparably  inferior  to  man. 
who,  uniting  the  materisd  with  the  immaterial,  occupies  the 
middle  space  between  the  highest  angelic  orders  and  the 
lowest  link  in  the  vital  chain,  and  is  what  Addison  terms  the 
nextu  retriwique  mundi.  But  the  bounds  beyond  which 
matter  can  neither  be  divided  nor  accumulated,  are  evidently 
not  assignable ;  in  like  manner  can  no  plausible  reason  be 
alleged,  why  the  perfections  of  intellectual  life  may  not 
graduate  as  indefinitely,  and  comprehend  as  great  a  range  of 
objects  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  argiunents  which  are  addu- 
cible  tend  to  substantiate  rather  than  to  invalidate  the  suppo* 
sition.  *'  If  the  scale  of  being  rises,"  says  the  Spectator, 
**by  such  a  regular  progress,  so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by 
a  parity  of  reason,  suppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually 
through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nature  to  him  ; 
since  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  space,  and  room  for  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  perfection  between  the  Supreme  Being  and 
man,  than  between  man  and  the  most  despicable  insect " 

Were  we  empowered  to  conceive  the  extent,  and  compre« 
bend  the  meaning  of  Infinity,  the  distance  of  man  from  the 
Deity  would  indeed  appear,  and  the  immeasurable  gap 
which  remains  to  be  filled  by  various  orders  of  intellectual 
creatures.  If  we  continue  this  series  to  the  highest  created 
being,  we  shall  find  him  as  far  removed  from  divine  perfec- 
tion as  man  himself;  and  the  greatest  definite  degree  of 
intelligence  which  we  are  capable  of  imagining,  is  no  nearer 
approximation,  since  his  attributes  being  infinite,  there  will 
still  exist  a  chasm  too  vast  and  indeterminate  to  be  ever 
completed.  Hence,  though  the  whole  creation  be  connected 
together  in  some  particular  manner,  though  the  irrational 
and  reasoning  faculty,  the  animal  and  intellectual  natures, 
approach  each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  it  is  totally 
impossible  that  beings  of  limited  capacities,  however  im. 
mense  and  inconceivable  those  limits,  should  ever  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  all-producing  Cause, 

S.  N, 
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This  excellent  institution  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  John  Colet,  D.D.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who 
resolved,  that  as  the  city  was  deficient  in  public  schools,  the 
lOQs  of  his  fellow-citizens  should  partake  largely  of  his  'gra* 
titude  for  the  success  of  his  family,  while  the  whole  kingdom 
ought  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  good  effects  of  his  bounty 
^  of  a  classical  education. 

la  1509  he  began  seriously  to  carry  his  design  into 
c^tct,  and  conveyed  the  whole  of  his  estate  in  London  to 
the  Mercers'  Company,  in  trust  for  the  endowment  of 
his  school.    He  also  drew  up  rules  for  the  government 


thereof,  by  which  he  directed,  that  *'  in  the  grammar-school 
there  should  be  a  high  master,  chosen  by  the  wardens  and 
assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company ;  he  was  to  be  a  man 
hoole  in  body,  honest  and  vertuous,  and  learned  in  good  and 
cleane  Latin  literature,  and  also  in  Greke,  yf  such  may  be 
gotten  ;  a  wedded  man,  a  single  man,  or  a  prieste  that  hath 
no  benefice  with  cure,  and  no  service  that  may  lett  the  due 
business  in  the  schole.*'  The  wages  of  this  master  was 
fixed  at  "  a  mark  a  veke,  and  a  lyvery  gown  of  four  nobles, 
delivered  in  cloth ;"  and  a  pension  of  10^.  per  annum  wheii 
he  was  unable  to  teach  any  longer. 


^a 


pij^ijoe^^?i>  9iV]m  T^  PltPWliSeftfi- 


m  Viwg^i  W^  T^^.W  *^ttexf^.  \h^i  ^haU  te^c|^  ur^der  tpe 
TOfti^t^r.'*  Hp  ^^9  to  t)e  fqpjpowtq^  ^.  the  {ligh  pH^tec  wjth 
thp  ^pprol^tioQ  9(  tb©  fHJYQy W9..  anfi  to  rective  fi^.  3d,  if 
veel?,  au<J  ^  liyery  gawo  q|  ifpVM*  ^^^?s>  d^Jiv^r^a  iij  cTo^h. 
The  f Hfv^yov^  oa  ftckaov^^dging  him'  %9  ^\\rmB^t^l  ^re  JQ 
expect  t^W  to  io  bi§  4ut5:,  9n4  say  unto  him  *«  Yovir  ropji^^ 
i§  eI^  perpetmite,  b^t  Qcgordinjf  to  your  labo\jr  and  dilig^enq^ 
otherwise  (bm^d  jx^i  ^cg^jf^j^g  f^n^  reason^y ^,  wgrOj?4  9f  V§ 
ye  ehall  departs." 

A  ch«p^i»  Vif^  appoin^ri  with  a  faUry  of  8/.  pw^anqum, 
^W4  ft  liy^fy  g.OWH  of  25^.  ai.  d^U^erecl  m  dot^.  The  rules 
as  to  th^  admk^ipn  of  qhi|<J?en,  Rfi^  ib?  re^ulatisii;!?.  K ^cU 
ing  them,  are  ^  fullqw  : — 

*»  There  ^buU  he  ^pgUt  jn  the  tpol^,  cj»fffr?|i  ^  af/  ti^f- 
<;Qn»  ««c{  cqntre^  i^^cjiffpfeqtly  fR  th^.  nyjnber  o/  on^  ^HP^^r^ 
aii4  fifty-tb^ee,*  «cf;ordinff  to  ^}^f  n^P^^er  of  the  seates  v^th^ 
9('ho{^.     Tbe  minister  ^h§ll  ad"^U  thffe  children  as  they  l)^ 


'•A  cliild,  at  tliB  fifRj  ft^missipii/once'  for  i^ver^  shall  ^ay 


4(?.  fuT  vrytfojg  pf  h|^  p^|m«  :  this  money  of  the  admjssfpns 
shall  the  pqof  ^cqp)^!*  ^^Ye  (h^t  8>yei)eth  tlj^  schole  and 
kepeth  tfift  9e£itet  pleime, 

"  In  eY^ry  fopig  on^'  principal  chtlfle  shal  l^^  placid  ip 
the  chayre,  prieeijeqj  of  thpt  forme. 

"  Th^  children  A^\\  Cpxpe  pnt'o  the  ficole  In  (he  paorn- 
ynge  at  sevei^  qf  th^  ptc)c]c^^  both  in  winter  an4  somer.  and 
tarye  tbere  iintyl  elevep,  ^pd  returq  againe  at  one  of  the 
clocke.  and  depart  Ht  fiv^.  And  thrive  in  the  daye  pro^trfite 
they  Bhall-  pay  fl}e  pray^r^,  with  ^ue  tact  and  pausing,  as 
they  be  copteyned  in  ^  tab}?  i^  ^^  sghole,  t^at  i's  to  say,  in 
the  roornyhgp,  and  at  ev^niqge. 

"  In  the  scplp,  in  no  tyme  in  The  yere,  they  shall  ue 
talougb  candell  in  po  wise,  but  all  only  wax<^  candelli'  at  th^ 
costes  of  theyr  freQdet}. 

•'  Also  I  will  jbhey  bripg  no  meate,  npr  dri^)ce,  nor  hottel, 
x^or  use  in  th|3  spbol^  oo  breat^fafts,  nor  ^fiQ^pgs,  in  tihe 
time  pf  learnypge  in  no  wise  j  yf  they  nede  dfink.  let 't))en 
be  urpvided  in  sjjflae  oth^r  plaice.         '  '  -   »  •     .- 

'•  i  will  they  use  no  coc^-fyghtynge,  npr  rydinge  ^bppt 
of  vyctorye.  ppr  djsputing  ^t  Sc^int  BarUlimew,  which  i^  biit 
foolisb  pabliqg  |^d  Jpsse  pf  tyme.  J  will  also  thattbey 
shall  have  no  fefpedyes  ;t  }t  the  maister  gran^th  any  rj^n^p- 
dyes,  he  shall  forfeit  4Qj.  iotiens  quglie^s',  e^cepte  the  ky^ig, 
or  an  archbisbog,  or  n  bishop,  present,  in  hi^  ow?^  pefsoij  xji 
the  scole  desire  it. 

••  AH  these  children  shall,  every  Childerpa^}  daye,  CQine  tj) 
Paulis  Cburch,  and  heare  the  childe  bishop  sermon  ;  and  after 
be  at  high  masse,  and  each  of  them  offer  a  penny  to  the 
childe  bishop,  and  with  them  the  maisters  and  purveyors  of 
the  scole.$ 

"  In  general  processions,  when  they  be  warned,  they  shall 
go  twayne  and  twayne  together  soberlye,  and  not  f ipge  out, 
but  say  devoutlye,  tweyne  and  tweyne,  seven  psalms,  with 


wlj^re  mm  lys^p  wfem  his  frie^deji  sfujll  thjncke  shall 
b^tfer.  iPftfnyngp.  i^vA  this  1  will  be  showed  unto  his 
frien^M  orojlier  t^^  Rff^F  I^JP  iMni^ff^  Pfespnting  into 
the  sco'e. 

"As  touching  In  this  scole  what  thalj  be  taught  of  the 
maisters  arid  leftroed  of  tjie  scolps,  if  pfi«setb  my  witt^  to 
dev]^8e  and  determin  in  ps|rticu)ar ;  but  In  general  to  speake 
and  sum^  ^H^t  to  say  my  minde.  I  would  they  were  taught 
always  in  ^ood  literature,  \H>\\i  Lnten  and  Greejce,  and  good 
authors,  ^uch  as  Ijas  thli  very  llbmayne  elo<juencc  *jotned 
with  wisdome,  especially  Cristen  autnoni,'  that  wrote  their 
wisdome  w|th  clean  ancT  chaste  Lnteh,  otjicr'in  vcpe  or  in 
pro<e,  for  my  Intent  is  by  this  pcole  sp^cial|y  to  encira^e 
knowledge  and  worsblppinge  pf  Ood  and  our  Lord  Christ 
Jesu,  and  go^d  cfiristen  life  and  ipani^ers  in  the  children. 

•*  And  ftp  that  extent,  I  vf\\\  the  phjldrep  leame,  first 
above  a(l  the  Catechjzon  in  Englishe,  and  a^ter  tb^' 'Accident 


Erasmu^  jnade  al  my  reou^ste,*  and  the  fiooke  called  Copia, 
of  the  sam^  f'Srasnius.  '  And  then  other  authors  chri!>ttaR,  aa 
Lact^ntius,  Pryrfcntiijs.  and  Proh^,  andf  ^edulius,  and  Jt»ven-i 
ens,  anjl  Babtist^  KjantURpijis,  and  such  other  as  aball  be 
thought  ponvenient  and  most  to  puipose  unto  the  true 
Later!  specche.  All  Eferbary,  all  corruption,  all  Lafen  adui- 
tfsrate,  ^ft'hieh  ignorante  bjindp  ^le?  ^ofi^ht  into  tliis  Worlde, 
and  with  the  same  ^ath  dyf^taiped  aim  poysoned  the  old 
Laten  speecbe,  aq<j  the  veraye  Romane  tongue,  which  in  the 
tytnc  of  Tully,  apd  Salust,  and  Virgell,  and  Terence,  waa 
usl^,  whiche  lilso  Sainte  Jeropoe,  add  Sainte  Austen,  and 
many  holy  doctors  lemed  in  tbeyre  Byrnes.  I  raye  that  fyU 
thiil^ess,  and  all  suche  abusion  'whiche  the  luter  btynde 
woirlde  broueht  in,  whic||  more  rather  may  be  called  blptte- 
ratuVe  than  nter^ttire,  f  utterly  ab^nnysh^  and  exclude  out 
qf  tills  scoie,  and  cjiai^e  the  mfatstei^  t)iat  they  lieaehe  always 
thfit  i^  bette,  apd  iil»trnct  the  children  in  Oreke,  and 
re^yngc  Latien,  ih'redyiige  unto  them  snche  auton  thai  hatha 
wim  wisdome  Joyned  tht  pure  chaste  eloqtehee.'^ 


(T4 
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•  Alluding  to  the  number  offish  taken  by  St.  Pejjer,  (Jphn  ToA*  2.) 
f  Play  days.  '         ' 

t  HiiJy  Iimocenta*  4ay,  98Ch  December. 

i  The  koff  bkhtp  »ai  one  of  the  choristera  of  the  cslhcdal,  who  traa 
chosen  by^  (he  rest  to  ^^da^e  fram  {St.  Nfcliolas'  dsy  to  the  evening  of 
Innocents  day,  in  the  habit  of  a  bishop ;  am^  if  be  dieil  io  Uie  internal* 
vraa  buried  In  that  habit,  or  represented  in  it,  as  ft  Salisbury.  ' 


Sw^LLo  ^a,— lit  p^y  bp  lajr^y  q^ps^^q^  ^^^  wy  )?ir^a 
F#«#  fiv^  «»  cqi^l  ^%^X  of  »|f^f^f?p  Iff jtb  »bp  ^Tf^Uq w.  Ui 
a  pmop  t#kj5  h^p  ft»^i1  RB  ^  R^  »l«P^^f 'WJng.  hy  a  new- 
mown  field,  meadow,  or  nver  shore,  and  among  those  of  this 
tribe  that  flit  before  him,  fix  his  eye  on  a  particular  one,  and 
follow  for  a  time  all  its  circuitous  labyrinths,  its  extensive 
sweeps,  its  sudden  and  reiterated  zigzag  ezcuniona,  little 
ip^ppr  t^  tbe  lightning  itself,  and  calculate  the  length  of 
me  varfous  lines  it  describes.     This  little  bird  flies  in  hia 


u  U  o»»^^kaji^  -ft.—  u    E^  J      J    i.    .      .  .        -J  l*f  "al  ^^7»  ^  ^^®  ^^^  pf  PP®  °?*'«  in  ^  B)inute,  which  from  the 

Jlp  Ir^il  Vk  f  ^JT^^  T-  »^^^tt4»°tothe    ^apy  ^xLvim^ntd  t  h^  ipirf^  I  bieve  to>e  within  Ac 

l^^f^^^^l^t^  ^"^  '"^^-    t^^tb  ;  Ji  he  }s  so  enJTge^  7or  ten*  hours  evej  day.l! 

ner  of  that  scole,  then  I  win  tixat  suche  cbild^,  for  no  man's    mimtJv^^'Pnh  '       -."*.*  '«^?- 


ThB  FiR?t  Book. — It  la  said  that  the  flrpt  boojc  printed 
in  English,  was  "jhe  Racuyell  pf  the  History  of  Troy,**  which 
is  dated  Sept.  1^,  1471,  pt  Cologne;  but  '•  The  pame  of 
Chess  **  is  allowed,'  by  all  die  typographical  ^ntfauariep.  to 
have  been  the  first  specimen  of  the  ark 


ipecim^n 


piifmses^  gijisi  f§  mtmti^fiM. 


H 


MORAL  MAXIMS.  ' 

Osteniaiion  and  Pride — are  viccfl  natlMlly  %priilging 
from  a  corrupt  tource.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the  too 
ftmd  bpilikm  Whteh  ^  Imrt  of  oatselTes,  and  which  we 
&re  desirotfs  df  tttitillUlg  mtD  othen.  We  biiild  tfaia  good 
opinion  either  upon  the  talents  we  po68eu»  or  tirhieh  we 
Miefe  W(  pOHcai ;  1**  we  talcnlate  somediing  too  mbch 
apoQ  HchM  ek  birdl.  "  Know  thyself."  This  phrase  cannot 
Ik  too  often  repeatad*  Penetrate  to  the  inmost  recesses  of 
fottr  kenrt,  and  you  will'  d^scoffer  a  thobsand  defects  insepa- 
nbie  ftoxn  Bbduuitty,  which  ^riii  humbte  yon,  and  your  selfish 
opinion  of  superiority  will  presently  Taoisfa.  What  ai«  the 
({oslities  of  which  the  fai^ir  classes  of  society  are  pxoad  ? 
UdioQs  distinctions,  founded  upon  prejudice  1 

Hliy  should  birth  inspire  yon  mth  pride  ? — To  whom  are 
yoo  indebted  ?  Had  you  the  choice  o^  youir  own  existence  ? 
Even  sapposing  that  possible,  would  a  long  line  of  illustrioufl 
incestors  shaxiow  your  dishonourable  conduct?  Do  men 
never  degederate  ?  What !  am  I  authorised  in  belieying, 
bectose  my  aucestbrs  were  finely  formed  in  nature's  best 
BuwJd,  that  my  child  cannot  be  a  dwarf  or  deformed  ?  How« 
eter,  fthoold  the  figure  of  my  forefathers  be  continued  in  my 
progeny,  what  right  have  I  to  conclude  that  mind  also  is  in* 
herited  ?  Nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  own  that  an  ilhis- 
tnodfl  origin  i«  not  altogether  a  chimerical  foundation  to 
boild  upon,  and  that  you  have  some  reason  to  be  satisfied  on 
tbis  leore ;  buc  what  are  the  duties  thereby  imposed  upon 
JOQ?  The  more  noble  the  blood  flowing  in  your  veins,  the 
mote  elevHted  aueht  your  sentiments  to  be  ;  for  you  have 
»)tmeTciy  aneeslon  to  imitate,  but  afeo  descendants  to  whom 
your  duty  should  cumpel  3rou  to leavie praise tirorthy  examples ; 
for  if  nobility  is  in  the  blood,  youoannot^  without  committing 
u  let  of  ihjobtiee,  trah^mit  it  less  pure  to  your  children 
tbfts  yod  received  it  from  your  father. 

The  pHd^  bf  ftt^ei  ik  stiil  more  eotteOipiibfe .-^het  the 
nber.  the  pest  of  society,  be  proud  of  his  treasures  ;  this  h 
B  filing  worthy  of  bhn.  But  that  tnan,  whp  inherits  htsfoAre- 
£ith(;rs'  pn)perty — tiie  reward  .of  their  merit — ahouhl  be  vain 
of  •  thing  so  totally  beyond  his  control,  is  truly  a  fit  skibjeet 
ofndicuie,  seeing  how  much  it  is  beiteath  ho  consideration. 
If  any  one  haa  n  fight  to  boast  of  hid  Hchefr,  .it  i6  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  accjuired  thfem  by  rendering  his  country  some 
stnicc,  fuch  as 
commerce  to  distant 
own  ikill  or  economy. 

Man  a  a  strange  creatdre.  It  would  seem  that  the  good 
^ifiioa  entertained  of  hirafedf  must  naturally  aoften  his 
i&«nQeTt,  for  if  that  opinion  be  Veli-founded,  his  merit 
c'ueht  to  banish  pride ;  Hevertheiess  he  raises  himself  above 
othciB  in  his  own  estiinationi  and  despises  them. 
S  Contempt — is  the  subject  which  we  pass  on  our  fellow- 
creatures,  after  the  uhjnst  comparison.  i^)ove-mentioned  is 
^^^e;  disdain  is. the  efiFect  of  tHnt  judgment,  the  exterior 
^^tk  of  contempt.  Contemn  vicev  but  not  man.  Show 
yottf  detestation  of  vice,  when  the  interests  of  virtue  are  at 
'^^ke,  and  ymnr  s^om  will  be  proper.  Tliat  man  who  disdains 
L  inkiiid  merely  because  Uiey  are  .his  inferiora  in  dignities, 
^bn,  intelligence,  dt  what  fashion  or  prejudice  has  im- 
P«ed.  is  the  tyrant  of  civiliised  so  ctetjr,  and  he  ought  to  be 
^^Svded  as  a  dangerous  man.  We  i^eed  liot  pteeept  you  with 
^  ^resentatiQn  of  the  train  of  evils  whirh  follow  disdain. 

h  is  Btid,  If  w^  have  no  pride  we  shall  })erceive.it  less  in 
^^ ;  i  not  this  enough  to  oUige  us  to  check  it  ?  Doobt- 
^  pofitenert;  under  £e  semblnice  of  modesty,  has  ^ve- 
^«ded  iaaone  JDcnsura  iniianishiii^that  fiend  iioin  fpoiety, 
oyaot  saying  or  doing  what  might  wound  our  8elf4oVe.- 


Peoeitful  yen ! — yet  how  necessary  to  preserve  the  harmony 
bf  jjblisheo  society  !  Politeness  is  a  tacit  agreement  which 
ipankind  have  entered  into,  for  bearing  with  each  other's 
detects,  and  lightly  gliding  over  their  follies.  Scorn  breaks 
this  treaty;  itmalce^  men  feel  that  th^r  imperfections  are 
QOt  unobserved  ;  ^d  h^  who  perceives  l^imseif  the  object  of 
^jsdalt^  considers  that  all  restmnt  is  broken,  and  he  revenge^ 
himself  by  hidden  means,  if  your  inferior ;  by  open  insult,  xjf 
your  equal ;  and  by  ppwer,  if  your  superior.  , 

Disdain  no  one.-— 3houid  you  meet  a  inan  whose  conduct 
or  vices  are  contemptible,  pity  him,  avoid  him>  have  ijio  com- 
munication with  him ;  but  never  disclpse  to  an  indifferent 
person  your  opinioq.  He  will  be  sufficiently  punished  by 
his  own  infamy,  without  your  exposing  him  jstiil  more*  Let 
the  vicious  man  be  an  example  to  you,  let  him  be  the  means 
of  correcting  your  own  errors,  or,  shunning  those  which 
obtrude  themselves  upon  you  in  the  world*  Lict  him  be 
unto  you  as  the  slaves,  who  were  made  driink  by  the  Spartans 
to  show  their  children  how  hateful  drunkenness  was.  When 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  we  are  all  children,  the  effects 
of  vice  strike  us  more  than  the  severest  precepts.  In  your 
commerce  with  the  world,  be  like  a  skilful  artist,  who  gleans 
instruction  at  every  step ;  he  observes  defects  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  rejecting  them,  and  beattties«  that  he  may  represent 
them. 


«r 


ON  THB  HABITS  OF  INSECTS. 

Tna  actions  add  habits  of  the  msect  world  di«{)lay  the 

same  kind  of  nnimal  mind  atid  feetihg  #hich  the  blrd^  and 

diiadru^eds  exhibit.     If  there  be  a  differehce,  it  is  not  o 

ttie  disadvantage  of  the  insects  ;  for  the  ants,  and  bves.  at.d 

WHs|rs.  ftiid  especially  the  smallest  of  thtse,  the  atits.  do 

things,  khd  exercise  isehsibilities,  aiid  combine  for  purpi  ses, 

and  ^bl^ve  ends,  that  Brin^  them  nearer  to  maiikiml  thnb 

any.  other  class  of  animated  natu^.    As  much  miHnriml  care 

lA  depositing  thei^  eggs  as  fishes  atid  oviparous  quadrupeds 

exert,  many  inaecU  show,     llie  white  butter flv  roves  till 

she  finds  the  jjrobt'f  cabbAge  j)lHnt,  in  ^hich  she  may  lay 

:  •i.^_»s      *!. .    u     •    i~  w  *"   J-  ^  J  ^^^  DUtthen  most  fillir  for  its  welfare.    Hie  di^igtm-fiy  seiks 

.?.tr"'!  »5ir?^r!il!!2:°^"  K   2'^^^'e  ^at.t  as  most  proper  U  het  brood;  iihd  l^e  gud-fly  «, 
*nrat  coontrtes.  or  in  bbt«i»ng  them  by  bs    ^,.^^^^  j,^,  ,^^,  ^^^^ ^. ^  ^^  ^^  „^„^^^  j-^  ^^^  fT ^^^i^  „f 

animals,  as  to  be  on  the  spot  from  which  their  tongue  ^^ill 
absorb  theih  artd  convey  them  into  their  stomach,  llie  eiar- 
Wig,  like  the  fb^l,  sits  and  hatches  its  young — A  remarkable 
analogy  of  inaternal  instinct.  The  field-bug  seems  alsj  to 
mdivate  the  feelings  of  a  mother ;  and  one  species  of  spiders 
give  Tnahifestations  of  a  resembling  care.* 


*  Tiie  Ararca  $Accala,  cooimoa  under  clods  of  earth,  It  has  a  whit? 
sUken  ba£  ntiacbcd  to  the  ei\d  of  her  body,  in  which  she  haa  deposited 
her  egga.  i^o  miser  dunf  to  his  treasure  with  more  solicitude  than  this 
spider  to  her  bag.  She  carries  ic  *itli  her  every  where*  If  you  deprive 
her  df  it|  she  makes  the  ra^t  strtfivuoua  efforts  for  ita  recovery.  If  you 
restore  it,  her  actions  demonstrate  her  Joy,  She  sciaesit,  and  with  the 
otmojit  a^iUty^  runs  00*  with  it  to  a  place  of  security,  nonnet,  to  put  her 
affections  to  rlie  test,  threw  her  Into  the  hole  of  a  large  ant-lion  in  the 
sand  ;  he  seized  her  bag ;  she  struggled  till  it  loosened  from  her  tail ;  she 
then  k^gained  it  with  her  Jaws,  hut  his  snperior  strength  pulled  it  into  his 
sand,  and  she  chose  to  be  dragged  in  with  it  rather  than  to  forsuke  it. 
Botiiitt  forced  her  from  it,  but  ahe  would  not  leave  the  spot,  though  re- 
peatedly pulled  away ^Yhen  the  proper  time  comes,  the  mokes 

an  opening  in  the  bag  ibr  \he  young  to  come  forth  ;  they  run  In  clusters 
upon  her  back  and  le|rt-  She  carriea  tbetin  about  wfth  her,  and  feeds 
t)itm  till  able  to  hsip  themae^ca*  Many  other  apccies  of  the  tame  tribe 
dho#  a  aimiUnr  atucbment.— £Aaros  Turner, 
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I  . 


'COLONIES  OF  ENGLAND, 


IFUh  a  Mdprfih^  World,  shounng  all  ihe  Brittih  P6t§et$i(M^  ' 


'    Tks  i^ord  cotdvit,  d<^rtved  from  the  lAttn  colonia,  is 
Kpplied  to  places  in  which  natives  of  other  countries  settle 
under  any  of  the  three  following  circumstances:  viz.  from 
their  native  country  heing  too  populous;  or  on  some  other 
account  incommodious  for  their  rcfsidence  ;  as  conquerors ;  or 
as  traders.  The  "  coldnies  of  England/'  as  a  general  term/ in- 
clude all  these  three  cotiolitions.    In  some/  Englishmen  have 
settled  siniply  for  their  individual  convenience ;  in  others,  they 
Hiave  settled  as  conquerors  ;  while  in  others,  the  chief  ohject 
of  -their '  settleinent  has  heen'  to  increase  the  amount  and 
tlie  facilities  'of  the  commerce' of  the  mother  country.  •' 
* '  In 'point  of  fact.'  though  the  cblobies  of  the  ancients  had 
their' origin  in  conquest/ arid,  forlthe  most  part,  had  veteran 
soldiers'  of  the  conquering 'nations  for  the  first  settlers,'  yet 
even' these  were  made' to  benefit  the  commerce  of  the  mother 
countries,  in  some  cases,  merely  as  consumers  of  its  produc- 
tion,', and  in  others',  as  well'  in  that  character^  as  places'  of 
rendezvous  for  fleets,  and  as  depots  of  various  merchandize. 
•   Within  the  last  few  years,' colphies,  aiid  the  whole  system 
of  colonizing, -have  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint, 'not 
solely  by  the  mere  gossips  who  take  refuge  in  politics  when 
theironlyother  subject  of  conversation,  the  weather,  is  fairly 
exhausted,  but  even  by  statesmen  and  writers  from  whose 
talents  and  reputation  larger  and  sounder  political  judgment 
might  fairly  be  anticipated.     'When  complaints  of  this  kind 
are  once  faifly.set'on  foot,"  no  matter  ;h6w  unfounded  in  fact 
or  how  ill-supported  by  argument,  they  make  their  way 
from  class  to  class,  and  acquire  from  their  very  repetition  an 
almost  absolute  power  over  the*  minds  of  those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  deep  thinking,  or  unskilled  in  that  important 
mental*  process,  analysis.      Previous,  therefore,    to  giving 
(as  from  time  to  time  we  shall)  succinct  and  brief  histories 
of  the  most  important  of  the  English  colonies,  it  may  be  as 
well  slightly  to  glance  at  the  real  facts  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion,-— ••  Are  our  colonies  useful  to  us,  or  injurious  ?" 
,  As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  system  of  colonizing,   we  find  it 
supported,  by  Machiavelli  and  by  De.Witt;  the  former  a 
profound  thinker,  and  the  latter  a  great  statesman  both  in 
pi;actice   and   in   theory.     Since  the  appearance   of  Adam 
Smith's*  treatise  on  .the  **  Wealth  of  Nations/'  however,  it 
has  gradually  become  more  and .  more  the  custom  to  speak 
of  colonies  as  being  injurious  to  the  mother  cpuntry ;  first, 
by  decreasing  its  population;  and  second,  by  the  expense 
which  it  is  put  to  in  retaining  and  defending  them. 
,  To  the  first  of  these  objections,  which,  in  fact,  since  the 
".Essay  of  Malthus  on  Population,"  few  persons  would  think 
of  maintaining,  the  answer   is  very  brief   and  conclusive, 
namely,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  that  modern 
ncf/ion— (America  excepted  ;   and   that,    though   politically 
speaking  it  i5  a  nation,  and  indeed  a  powerful  one,  yet  taking 
a  philosophical  view  of  the  scantiness  of  its  population  as  com- 
pared to  the  immensity  of  its  territory,  is  only  a  colony  itself ) — 
which  could  not  with  great  advantage  to  all  parties  deport  a 
great  many  of  its  members  ;  and  that  if  such  a  nation  is  to 
be  pointed  out,  then  that  nation  will  form  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule  of  a  sound  thinker  upon  the  colonial  system. 

.  The  objection  on  the  score  of  expense  is  by  far  the  more 
weighty  one,  and  is,  besides,  one  which  is  very  likely  to 
meet  *  with  pretty  general  assent ;  first,-  because  we  are  a 
people  quite  as  fond  of  grumbling  at  expense,  a9»  in  our 
secret  hearts,  we  are  of  being  in  retdity  liberal ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  great  advantages  we  really  do  derive  from  our 
colonies  are  afiforded  to  us  just  circuitously  and  silently 


•  •         •  .     >  ,  « 

enough  to  allow  of  nineteen-twetitieUis  of  us  enjoying  tha 
advantages  widiout  knowing  or  caring  where,  or  what  n  the 
source  of  them.  !  *   '  '  •  '    •  j 

.  In  the ^first  place,  we  must  beg  to  jremark;  that  by  &r 
too  sweeping  a  charge,  is  made  against  .the  colonies  of  .bur- 
thening  us  with  the  expense  attendant  .'upon  retaining  them. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  their  peculiarity,  are  directly  ex* 
pensive  tons;  but  these  afford,,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen « 
inViirect  advantages' to  us,  which  more  than  counterbalance  the 
direct  .charge.'  Even*  these' rcolo'nies,*  then,'  can  no  1  more 
justly  be  accused  of  being,  an  expense  to  us,'  th(kn;the  mer- 
chant's 'cargo  can  be  called  .injurious  to' him  wh^n  .he  receives 
for  it'not  only  all  it  has  cost. him  in  purchase  and  cahiagei 
but  a 'profit  per  'centage:over  and  above. 
r  It  is  to  be  considered '  that  a '  great  d^ .  of  what  .we  call 
the  expense  of  retaining,  our. cdohies,.  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an 
expenditure  to  which  we  should  still  be  liable  if  qur  colonies 
were  "sunk  in  the  sea,  or  duly  made. over  to  a  foreign, coun- 
try, r  It  is  not  for  a  moment  pretended  thnt  coiHfherce  is  to 
be  dispeiised:  with.  :  Well;  then,*  our.  trading  .vessels^  must  be 
protected  by  the  presence  in  distant! seas  of  our  ships  of  war  ; 
and  it  is  on- account  of  these,  whi(^h  we.  thus,  see  .are  not 
^exclusively  employed  in  protecting  our  colonies, .  that  the 
'  heavieiBt  item  of  what  is  called  the  expense  of  our  colonies  is 
,  incurred. .  And  even  where'  great  fcftrec^  expense  is  incurred 
by  us.  on  their  behalf,-' we  are  still  very  largely  benefited, 
'for  the  population  of '  the  colonies  .are )0ii a  custc^^rs  ;  we 
I  sell  to  them  goods  which,  if  they  were  independent,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  buy  of  other  nations  than  of  us  ; 
and,  thus,  our 'manufacturing  population  owe  to  the  colonial 
system  all  that  labour, —  only  another  word  (or  happiness, 
comfort,'  and  content, — which  is  demanded  for  the  supply 
of  the' colonies. 

•  Again,  a  very  great  portion,  of  the  merchandise  we  export 
to  other  European  nations  we  have  previously  imported  from 
our  colonies ;  and  that,  too,  in  exchange  for  our  own  manu- 
factures. Annihilate  the' colonial  system,  and. what  would 
follow  ?  This  : — unable  to  compete  with  foreigners,  whose 
artisans  live  worse  than  ours,  and  receive  lower  wages,  and 
whose  goods  could  consequently .  undersell  ours,  we  shi<uld 
throw,  tens  of  thousands  out  of  employment ;  we  should  li>»e 
the  profit  upon  exporting  to  other  European .  nati(ms  the 
goods  we  now  purchaJse  with*  our  home  manufactures  ;  our 
armaments  woiild  still  have  to  be  kept  up,  unless  we  were 
intane  enough  to  sink  into  a' lower  rank  among  nations  ;  but 
bur  trading  vessels  would,  at  one  fell  swoop,' be  deprived  of 
the  chief  part  of  that  immense  source  of  profit — the  carrying 
trade. 

'  Surely  here  are  considerations  which  ought  to  restrain  us 
from  flippantly  speaking  of  the  "  expense,'*  from  which  we 
derive  so  vast  and  multifarious  a  profit !  Even  this  bare  iUlu^ 
sion  to  these  advantages  will,  we  are  siure,  suffice  to  show- 
bur  readers  that  our  colonies  are  something  more  preciotis 
than  B  mere  burthen  and  dead  weight.  And  when,  step  by 
step,  we  shall  have  shown  the  extent  of  our  trade  with  each 
important  colony,  and  balanced  the  indirect  profit  which  we 
wholly  owe  to  the  colonial  system  agamst  the  direct  charge 
which  is  only  in  part  incurred  on  account  of  the  colonies,  we 
shall,  we  are  certain,  show  that  die  colonial  system  has  been 
greatly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  that,  circnm- 
stanced  as  we  now  are,  every  class  of  men  in  Bngland  is  all 
but  vitally  interested  in  their  preservadon  and  in  their  pro- 
uperity.J 
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AitB  tBB  umaftvmoK  oy  the  tacatioiis. 


Tab  viBeft  tnd  most  benevolent  goverament  cannot  pro- 
ride  foil  and  complete  education  for  the  vho]e  ot  its  popula- 
tion. The  avocatione  i>t  many  individuals,  and  the 
localitieB  of  many  others,  must  render  it  difficult,  nay,  utterly 
impomtble  for  the  most  munificent  government  to  do  more 
thsn  provide  them  with  the  elements  of  tuition.  The  soli- 
tary cotter,  the  mountain  shepherd,  the  soldier,  and  the 
mariner,  can  have  no  regular  access  to  the  lecture-room  and 
the  library  ;  and  yet  all  these  classes  have  produced  indivi- 
duals who  have  made  themselves  great  names  as  men  of 
science,  as  scholars,  and  as  poets.  This  single  fact,  and  the 
mere  reflection  that  men  in  situations  the  least  favourable 
to  the  acquisition  of  scholastic  knowledge,  have  achieved 
what  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  so  placed  that  they  could 
command  the  use  of  our  best  public  libraries  have  not  so  much 
as  attempted,  ought  to  suffice  to  stimulate  those  who  are  striv- 
ing after  intellectual  improvement,  and  to  shame  from  their 
contented  indolence  those  who  have  hitherto  neglected  to 
itrire.  In  truth,  he  who  would  inculcate  self-mstruotion 
need  by  no  means  confine  his  proof  of  its. value  and  practi* 
cability  to  citing  the  names  of  eminent  men  who  have  been 
in  the  very  fullest  sen«e  of  the  words,  "  self-taught/'  t^'or, 
as  we  have  already  taken  n^ore  than  one  occasion  to  remark, 
icholastic  education  is  itself  /or  the  most  part  only  a  mean 
to  the  great  end — the  acquisition  of  mural  and  intellectual 
improvement ;  and  he  who  does  nut  to  the  utmost  extent 
io  his  power  aid  thuse  who  teach  him.  by  devoting  Some 
portion  of  his  time  to  "  self-instruction/^  will  not  be  very 
eminent  for  his  proficiency  in  the  instruments  of  learning,  or 
▼err  likely  to  make  any  great  progress  towards  erudition.  • 
^  Few  tcHchers  fail  to  remark  the  injurious  effect  of 
long  vacations;  few  will  fail  to  call  to  mind  abundant 
ioi'tances  of  boys  returning  to  school  at  the  close  of  the  holi- 
days infinitely  more  backward  than  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  prtcecTing  Quarter.  And  yet  this  is  the  case  only  with 
some  boT8>  Partly,  perhaps,  the  difference,  in  this  respect, 
betwtren  different  boys  may  arise  from  their  respective  supe- 
riority and  inferiority  of  mental  power :  but  a  pretty  exten- 
sive and  careful  ob>f  rvation  warranto  us  in  affirming  that  the 
difference  mainly  arises  from  s^'me  boys  bein<^  encooragt-d, 
or,  at  the  least. '  allowed,  wholly  to  abandon  their  studit  s 
during  the  holiday*,  iihile  other  b<>ys  are  ac)vi«ed  and  ex> 
hi.rted  daily  to  make  some  effort  towards  keeping  up  their 
accjuaintaoce  with  whatever  they  have  most  recently  acquired 
at  school. 

If  parents  would  but  give  this  subject  the  consideration  to 
which  its  very  real  importance  to  the  welfare  of  youth  enti- 
tles it,  we  are  convinced  they  would  never  again  allow 
their  children  wholly  to  forego  their  studies  during  their 
vacations.  We  do  not  recommend  any  thing  like  exceaaiva 
confinement  or  orer-tasking ;  we  are  not  for  depriving  the 
young  of  any  of  their  enjoyments ;  we  only  desire  that  the 
enjoyments  of  the  yacation  may  be  so  far  tempered  with 
study  as  may  prevent  the  return  to  school  from  being  em«- 
harrassing  to  the  pupil,  from  having  forgotten  hia  former 
aeqoiikiooi ;  and  painfid  to  the  tutor,  from  flndiof  that  aiaeli 
of  hia  totter  sealoua  and  conadeatiaua  labour  has  been 
wholly  thrown  away.  We  do  not  think  that  patwita  wiU 
find  it  at  all  advisable  to  take  their  chtldren/artaer  in  their 
rcxpaetira  braaehea  of  atndy  than  they  may  hava  already 
laoeaedaiA  at  tclunL    For  however  wisdy  anloot,  homrar 
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provement  of  hia  son,«i»-nay,  however  arelUedncated  the  fiattier 
may  be,  he  is  almoat  sure  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ar$  of  teach' 
ing — an  art  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable,  and  requiring  not  only 
special  natural  qualifications,  but  alsq  a  very  long  practice 
in  the  exertion  of  them  ;  and  if  th6  parent  counteract  the 
tutor  as  to  method^  the  care  of  the  former  is  very  consider- 
ably worse  than  thrown  away.  But  l6t  the  letson  that  hai 
been  said  be  repeated  ;  the  instructive  work  that  has 
been  read  to  the  tutor  may  from  day  to  day  be  read  to  the 
parent :  and  the  arithmetical  rule  that  has  been  fairly  gone 
through  may  from  time  to  time  be  practised.  Even  in  this  way 
a  very  valuable  point  is  gained.  The  young  scholar  neither 
forgets  what  he  had  acquired  previous  to  hife  holidays,  nor 
does  he,  during  those  holidays,  wholly  lay  aaide  the  precious 
hahil  of  systediiatic  study. '. 

Parents  would,  moreover,  do  well  to  recollect  that  there 
are  many  things  which  cannot  be  formally  taught  In  schools 
which  yet  ought  to  be  learned  ;  and  here,  without  any 
interference  with  the  proper  province  of  the  tutor,  the  pupu 
should  be  especially  pressed  to  instruct  hi^nself;  to  read, 
note,  compare,  and  reflect. 

We  know  that  our  work  is  much  read  by  the  youpg,  and 
also  that  it  is  read  by  very  great  numbers  of  young  men, 
whose  humble  circumstances  do  not  prevent  them 
from  being  deeply  %nd  honourably  desirous  of  mental 
and  moral  improvement.  To  such  persona  we  have  tbe- 
pleasure  to  speak  rather  in  the  way  of  encouragement 
than  in  the  way  of  advice.  They  have  already  deter- 
mined wisely,  and  we  only  encourage  them  to  persevere 
in  their  course.  Let  them  not  suppose,  and  be  dis- 
oouraged  by  the  supposition,  that  scholastic  education,  inva- 
luable as  it  obviriusly  is.  is  the  education  only  of  the  highest 
in  rank,  po^aer,  wealth,  or  learning.  Mow  very  far  this  is 
from  being  the  case  a  very  little  consideration  will,  we 
think,  suffice  to  convince  any  intelli^nt  reader. 

Atfieri  did  not  commence  learning  Greek  up  til  he  was 
fully  forty  yeari>  of  ag«>.  and  yet  he  became  a  very  tolerable 
(treek  rcholnr  ;  he  did  not  commence  writing  tras^edics  until 
the  ^ame  age,  and  yet  he  is.  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest 
tragic  writer  of  modrrn  Italy. 

A  late  eminent  English  wiit^r  had  no  scholastic  edncation 
prrvious  to  h«?  tenth  ^ear,  b^-yrjnd  ihe  very  small  profi- 
ciency m  plain  Eneli«h  reading  and  writing,  which  he  was 
able  to  acquire  at  a  little  village  day -school  But  he  resolved 
to  teach  himself.  And  though  his  life  was  spent  in  almost  un- 
ceasing exertion,  at  first,  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  then  as 
a  soldier,  and  finally  as  a  farmer,  yet  so  well  did  be  fulfil  his 
determination,  that  he  acquired  the  french  language  so 
thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  write  a  grammar  of  that  tongue, 
and  to  speak  and  write  the  language  so  well  as  to  be 
very  frequently  mistaken  for  a  native  of  France.  Begin- 
ning life  at  the  plough  tail,  he  ended  it  in  the  exalted  cha^ 
racter  of  an  English  senator.  Now  this  writer — one  of  tlie 
moat  voluminous  of  modem  times — had  very  many  points  of 
temper  and  disposition  which  tended  to  retard  his  upward 
Mitea ;  bof,  beginoing  with  a  dctenalaatioo  to  insituct 
kimat^  ha  m  elaraiy  ahd  sueceeafiilly  addraased  hifflaalf  tf 
hie  teskf  thai  ha  beaOHi  an  totellaBtual  giant.  Often,  how* 
aver,  srae  ha  pefvaiia  \  b^.  shuaniog  aueh  lelf-wiHed  perv^T'* 
sity,  let  every  yoting  oian  feel  ancoafaged  in  his  andaavont 
la  Mi|mva  hiauitf  by  refteotiag  that  thia  pofener&l  wttftar«^ 
•o  jpovofai  tbat  evdi  In  ^real  and  Booaoiqieiit  take  «f 
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temper  could  not  prevent  him  from  rising  from  the  ploagh- 
tail  to  the  senate — was  wholly  self-instructed^  except  that 
he  was  taught  at  a  village  school  the  merely  elementary 
arta  of  reading  and  writing. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  impressed,  that 
self'instruction  is  practicable  to  all.  Tbose  who  have  risen 
to  the  highest  literary  or  scientific  eminence  by  dint  of  self- 
instruction,  are  frequently  the  persons  who  have  been  the 
most  unfavourably  circumstanced  as  to  the  mechanical  aids 
for  study.  And  this  fact  strongly  proves  that  the  main  requi- 
site towards  success  is  to  determine  to  be  successful.  To 
this  determination,  the  self- instructor  must  add  regular  and 
systematic  application,  and  a  rigid  economy  of  time. 

To  render  self-instruction  genbballt  practicable,  requires, 
we  may  be  told,  something  beyond  the  qualities  we  have 
enumerated.  The  remark  would  be  quite  just ;  in  fact,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  made  by  any  one  who  possesses  any  thing 
like  an  analytic  and  familiar  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Though  those  who  have  determined  to  surmount  the  obsta- 
cles which  poverty  and  an  isolated  situation  oppose  to  efficient 
self-instruction,  it  is  not,  for  a  moment,  to  be  supposed  that 
all  men  possess  the  iron  energy  of  mind  requisite  to  making 
and  maintaining  such  a  resolution  when  tlie  difficulties  are 
extreme  ;  but  this  consideration,  as  we  shall  very  briefly 
show,  forms  no  sound  objection  to  our  wish  for  the  gener^ 
prevalence  of  self-instruction. 

At  once  admitting  that  it  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  become 
eminent  as  intellectual  producers,  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  it  may  be,  and  that  it  will  be,  in  the  power  of  every  one 
of  oiir  compatriots  to  be  intellectual  users  to  such  an  extent 
as  shall  greatly — indeed  wonderfully— exalt  our  national 
character,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  increase  at  once  our 
national  importance  and  individual  happiness. 

It  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  our  whole  population  should 
eitlier  be  or  desire  to  become  moral  writers,  statesmen, 
senators,  or  poets  ;  but  it  is  both  desirable  and  possible  for 
our  whole  population  to  be  able  to  understand  and  profit  by 
the  moralist,  to  appreciate,  and  therefore  do  justice  to  the 
wise  and  honest  statesman,  and  despise  the  mere  bawling 
and  selfish  demagogue,  and  to  find  equally  recreation, 
delight,  and  intellectual  elevation  in  the  glowing  pages  of  the 
poet.  And  this  may  readily  be  accomplished.  The  mere 
instruments  of  self*instruction — reading  and  writing — are 
now,  indeed,  attainable  by  the  very  poorest  among 
us.  These  attained,  what  more  is  requisite  to  forming  a 
really  Intellectual  population? — Firstly,  a  determination 
on  the  part^  of  individuals  to  instruct  themselves,  and  cheap 
and  at  the  same  time  compendious  helps  to  that  desirable 
end. 

In  season  and  out  of  season,  we  recommend  the  first  requi- 
site ;  and  we  perhaps  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  have 
done  something  towards  furnishing  the  helps*  But  ve  both 
desire  and  shall  do  something  more  than  we  have  as  yet 


attempted  ;  and  this  brief  essay  is  intended  as  a  preface  to 
a  series  of  treatises  to  appear  in  the  Guide  to  KnowlbdoBp 
under  the  head  of  "  Self- Instructors,"  by  means  of  which 
the  young,  and  those  whose  pecuninary  means  are  limited, 
will  be  enabled  to  pursue  a  course  of  self-instruction  in  the 
absence  of  those  voluminous  treatises  which  are  too  prolix 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  former,  and  too  expensive  for 
the  purchase  of  the  latter. 

Again  addressing  ourselves  to  the  senior  class  of  our  nume- 
rous readers,  we  venture  to  add  yet  one  other  argument  in  favour 
of  "  Self- Instruction."  Invaluable  as  schools  and  colleges 
are,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  very  obvious  that  they  teach  only 
— so  to  speak — the  use  of  our  intellectual  weapons.  The 
scholar  in  mature  life  desires  to  make  his  acquaintance  with 
German  or  Hindostannee.  Very  frequently  he  requires  this 
acqusuntance  only  for  a  particular  purpose.  He  becomes  a 
self-instructor  !  Another  scholar,  eminent  as  a  writer,  is 
applied  to  for  a  treatise  upon  a  subject  to  which  he  has  never 
before  had  occasion  to  turn  his  particular  attention.  He 
studies  the  subject,  masters  it — in  short,  he  is  self-instructed 
upon  it.  A  barrister's  whole  professional  course  is  a  course  of 
self-instruction.  Almost  every  case  that  demands  his  advo- 
cacy demands  his  previous  self-instruction  ;  and  that,  too,  of  a 
very  laborious  kind.  It  is  very  true,  that  to  translate 
Schiller  or  Goethe,  the  self-instructor  must  have  a  poetic 
faculty,  the  faculty  of  mastering  a  strange  tongue,  and 
means,  which  the  majority  of  men  do  not  possess,  of  obtain- 
ing German  works.  So,  again,  the  barrister  must  be  able 
to  consult  authorities  in  Latin,  Norman,  and  French,  to  be 
well  skilled  in  the  first  principles  of  his  profession ;  and 
then,  self-instructed  in  the  particular  matter  which  affects 
the  particular  case  he  is  required  to  plead. 

Is  it  argued  that  this  affects  our  recommendation  of  the 
self-instruction  of  all  classes  ?  Surely  not :  for  what  the 
many  fall  short  of  in  the  above-mentioned  requisites  to  the 
German  translator  and  the  barrister,  are  precisely  those  qua- 
lifications which  the  many  have  not  the  slightest  iccasionfor. 

Can  you  read  English,  and  write, — you  want  no  more, 
except  love  of  study,  and  good  aids  to  study,  to  make  you 
masters  of  all  that  the  English  language  has,  of  art,  of  science, 
of  the  literature  which  purifies  the  heart,  of  the  criticism  which 
sharpens  the  intellect,  of  the  poetry  that  delights  the  fiemcy, 
cheers  solitude,  consoles  sickness,  and  beguiles  sorrow.  And 
what  a  people  shall  we  become,  when  all  our  populatiou  shall 
be  able  to  gain  instruction  from  every  thing  in  our  language 
that  teaches,  and  to  be  delighted  with  all  that  our  language 
has  that  is  capable  of  affording  delight — a  delight,  too, 
never,  or  but  rarely  unmingled  with  instruction  !  And  in 
all  this,  the  poorest  among  us  may  qualify  himself  to  par- 
ticipate. 

To  aid,  therefore,  our  readers  in  so  qualifying  themselves  will 
be  the  ambitious  dm  and  end  of  our  essays,  which  from  time 
to  time  will  appear  under  the  title  of  "  The  Self-Instructor." 
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SAINT  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 

{Continutd  from  page  22.) 


THBori^nat  endowments  of  this  school  were  1  \bL  \bs.  I^d. 
per  annum ;  the  expenses,  79^.  85.  Ad. ;  leaving  a  balance  of 
Z^Lls.Z\d.  for  the  "reparations,  suytes,  casuelities,  and  all 
other  chaiges  extnu>rdinarye !"  After  the  good  dean  had 
finiahed  all,  he  left  the  perpetual  care  of  the  school  to  the 
Company  of  Mercers,  and  when  he  was  asked  the  reaaon  of 
10  committuDg  the  trusti  he  answered,  "  that  there  was  no 


absolute  certainty  in  human  affiiira;  but  for  his  mind,  he 
found  less  corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens  than  in  any 
other  order  or  degree  of  mankind." 

The  wisdom  of  the  founder  was  very  obvious  in  this,  de- 
claring that  the  statutes  might  be  altered  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  such  way  as  to  tend  to  the  better 
govenunent  of  the  school ;  this  liberality  was  not  Jeaa  appa- 
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rent  when  he  eitended  the  benefits  of  hit  ixutitation  to  thoie 
who  are  foreigners,  *'  of  ell  nations  and  countries/' 

Dean  Colet  died  at  Ridunond,  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1519,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age;  he  was  buried  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  meoory  by  the  Company  of  Mercers,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  caUiedral,  in  1666,  but 
die  representation  of  it  is  still  presenred  in  "  Dugdale's  His- 
tory of  Saint  Paul's,"  and  «'  Knight's  Life  of  the  Worthy 
Dean/' 

The  sndent  school  shared  aico  in  the  great  calamity  of 
1666.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1 670,  by  the  active  zeal  of  the 
MeroerB*  Company.  The  library  was  added  at  the  same 
time.  The  school*room  is  large  and  commodiona,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  bust  of  the  founder,  by  Baron,  and 
mother  of  a  late  much  respected  high  master,  Mr.  George 
Tbicknesse,  which  was  placed  there  by  a  Toluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  the  scholars.  To  those  has  been  added  an  excellent 
host  of  the  late  high  master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Koberts,  who  had 
beea  previously  presented  with  an  elegant  piece  of  plate  by 
the  acholars*  on  occasion  of  his  resignation,  llie  school 
conmts  of  .eight  classes  or  forms;  in  the  first  of  which 
children  learn  their  rudiments,  and  from  thence,  acoordnag 
to  their  proficiency,  are  advanced  to  the  other  forms,  untU 
they  jitt  to  the  eighth. 

St.  Paul's  is  a  free  school,  and  confined  to  that  mode  of 
tuition  alone  which  is  strictly  classical,  and  without  any 
other  charge  than  the  payment  of  one  shilling  on  the  entrance 
of  each  boy.  The  admission  of  the  schobin  is  in  the  Mer- 
cers' Company  :  the  sunreyor-accomptant,  one  of  the  ooiirt 
uaistantB,  being  the  oflleer  delegated  by  them  to  nominate, 
daring  his  year  of  office. 

Scholars  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  fifteen ;  but  at 
preMDt,  no  boy  is  eligible  to  an  exhibition  if  he  is  admitted 
after  the  age  of  twelve.  Hiere  is  no  prescribed  time  of 
mpeiaanuation  by  the  statutes ;  but  no  boy  is  expected  to 
remain  at  the  achool  after  his  nineteenth  biith-day. 

The  lAtin  grammar  which  is  used  is  that  of  Lilly,  cor- 
rected by  Ward  ;  and  the  Greek  grammar,  that  of  Camden, 
or  the  Westminster.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  St.  Paul's  School 
that  the  principal  grammars  for  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  throughout  the  kingdom,  should  have 
been  the  works  of  its  founder  and  first  master,  and  of  Cam- 
deo,  who  was  one  of  its  scholars. 

The  number  of  holidays  observed  at  the  school,  which  are 
rather  numerous,  as  well  as  the  school  hours,  have  been 
Tegnlattd  by  the  court  of  assistants.  The  grand  examination 
of  the  scholars  takes  place  after  Easter,  and  occupies  two 
days;  on  the  last  of  which,  the  seniors  of  the  eighth  class 
Bake  their  recitations  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  previous 
to  their  admission  to  some  college,  and  the  captain  of  the 
ichool  leavea  it  at  that  season. 

The  amovtffon,*  a  term  peculiar  to  St.  Paul's  School,  is 
in  hex  me  annual  commemoration  of  the  founder,  and  for- 
laeriy  took  place  on  the  second  day  of  the  examination.  Of 
late,  it  has  usually  been  held  on  the  Wednesday  or  the 
ThuTMiay  in  the  examination  week.  The  solemn  business 
of  this  inf  ia  the  commemoration  of  the  founder,  by  three 
ocatkms  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  composed  and  spoken 
hy  the  three  senknr  boya.  Tliese  are  succeeded  by  two  prise 
composttiona  in  Latin  and  English  verse,  and  afterwards 
•peedies  by  the  upper  boys.  The  captain  of  the  school 
generally,  but  not  necessarily,  is  appointed  to  a  Camden  ex- 
hibitbn.  The  Camden  and  other  exhibitions  are  given  away 
tt  this  season  of  the  year  by  the  trustees  at  Mercers'  Hall ; 


a  court  being  hblden  on  the  day  after  the  apposition  by  the 
trustees,  called  "  the  apposition  court,"  for  the  transacting 
of  this  and  other  business  relative  to  St.  Paul's  School. 

There  are  at  present  eight  exhibitions,  which  are  paid  out 
of  a^separate  estate,  being  a  benefaction  founded  by  Lord 
ViBCoiint  Camden,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  estate  of 
St.  Paul's  School  itself.  Tliis  donation  consists  of  a  moiety 
of  the  tithes  of  several  estates  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, and  of  the  sum  of  1 6,000/.  bank  three  per  cent,  reduced 
annuities,  the  gross  and  annual  income  of  which,  in  1815, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  900/.  These  exhibitions  are  of  the 
annual  value  of  100/.  each,  and  are  confined  to  such  scholar 
or  scholars  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  preferred  from 
St.  Paul's  School  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Their 
number  b  not  limited,  neither  ia  tius  time,  but  it  ia  usoally 
for  seven  years. 

lliere  is  an  indefinite  number  of  exhibitions  of  50/,. a 
year  each,  to  any  college  of  either  university.  They  are 
holden  for  seven  years,  and  are  never  given  to  the  same  boya 
who  have  the  Camden  exhibitions,  lliere  are  also  some 
advantages,  either  as  scholarships  or  exhibitions  for  Pkulinea, 
(scholars  of  St.  Paul's  School,  usually  so  denominated,)  at 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,  founded  by  Mr.  Perry  and  Ur,  Sykes. 

In  1780.  Mr.  John  Stock,  citizen  and  draper  of  London, 
left  1000/.  three  per  cent  consols,  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  given  to  a  scholar  from  St.  Paul's  School  on  his  entering 
Bennet's  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to 
remark,  that  the  Company  of  Mercers,  by  their  good  rnani^* 
ment  of  the  revenues  of  tiie  school,  have  always  been  enabled 
to  have  a  fund  ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  more  imfi- 
gent  scholars ;  and  by  their  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  have  secured  such  high  respect  to  the  foun* 
dation  as  will  ever  claim  the  most  grateful  remembrance. 

There  are  no  church  preferments  belonging  to  this  school. 
The  gross  average  income  ia  5,300/.  per  annum,  arising 
from  Isnded  estates,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  in  the 
funds  being  26,000/.  stock. 

The  present  high  master  is  John  Sleath,  D.D.  whose 
salary  is  618/.  per  annum,  together  with  a  spacious  house. 
The  present  second  master  is  tl^  Rev.W.  A.C.  Durham,  M,  A. 
whose  salary  is  307/.  per  annum,  and  a  house.  These 
gentiemen  take  boarders.  The  present  under-master,  an 
ancient  chaplain,  is  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Bean,  M.A.  whose  salary 
is  227/.  per  annum,  and  a  house.  And  the  present  assistant- 
master  ia  the  Rev.  J.  Cooper,  M.A.  whose  salary  is  257/» 
per  annum. 

Besides  these  salaries,  there  are  payments  from  the  school 
funds  to  the  officers  of  the  company ;  and  as  a  laudable  en« 
coursgement  to  the  high  masters,  that  their  labours  shall  not 
go  without  their  just  reward,  the  company  allowed  a  princely 
annuity  of  1000/.  to  the  late  high  master,  the  Rev.I>r. 
Roberta,  who  retired,  after  filling  that  dignifieid  station  about 
forty-five  years,  and  "  was  a  man  of  great  merit."  There 
is  also  an  annuity  of  60/.  per  annum  albwed  to  the  late  sub* 
master's  widow. 

This  distinguished  seminary  of  religion  and  learning, 
which  has  flourished  for  more  than  three  centuries,  has  given 
education  to  many  great  and  good  men,  amongst  whom 
we  may  enumerate  Uie  antiquaries  Leland  and  Camden, 
John  Milton,  Dr.  Calamy,  Cumberiand,  Bishop  of  Peteibo- 
rough,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  tiie  present  Bishop  of 
Saliabory,  and  several  othera. 


As  steel  is  more  highlystempered  by.the  coldcat  draught|  ao 
the  good  man  ia  beat  tried  by  the  bitterest  woe. 
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mm  VnSW  OF  the  IRISH  REBEI^qON, 
WITH  A  tuant  ntten  or  tub  trnern  or  rAriet  and  rnoflununtni  Mr  rae  ifttsii  rtofit, 

[(Concludid  from  p.  19,) 

Wk  haTt  now  to  show^  Ist^  that  the  .United  Irbhmett  plunged 
Ir^^d  into  rvbelliony  ag  l$ader9,  piannerMf  m94  nuthQt9^  and  not 
as  tools  or  terwintt — ^i|  distinction  verj  iniportanti  as  tefiching  the 


danger  of  listening  to  demagogues,  however  moderately  thev  may 
at  £rst  choose  to  talk  j  ana  ^dly,  we  have  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion. 

The  roftf  af  rebellion  is  that  the  prttpU  are  dissatisfied,  and  that 
their  dissatisfaction  has  its  oHgift  not  ih  mere  natural  levity,  bat 
in  Kal,  d^p,  and  all  but  intolfiy«bl«  misery,  inflicted  by  the 
igooranee  or  the  wiokedoeaa  oi  the  govemBDeat  for  the  time 
being. 

The  Whig  Club|  which  admired  Tone's  <'  Review  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament.*'  resamblea  various  otlier  associations :  its 
objects  were  purely  selfish.  It  envied  its  opoonents,  and  wished 
to  oust  them  from  place.  But  to  tell  this  to  the  Irish  public 
would  hitve  been  of  tery  small  avail.    Their  declamation,  there- 

•  fore,  toached  upon  couinry  oppressed,  people  impoveri«ihed,  infa- 
mous ntinifiry^  and  all  the  usual  floivers  of  rlietoric  of  gentlemen 
WilioQs  to  nohaage  opposition  «fid  pdpelarity  for  the  more  solid 
substantialities  .of  place  and  salary* 

But  Tone  found  these  gentlemen  more  ai?xious  to  forward  their 
pwn  views  than  to  improve  his  finances :  and  as  he  had  no  fears 
for  life  or  reputation,  and  no  property  to  be  afraid  for,  he  speedily 
soared  beyond  them  in  bidding  for  the  suffrages  of  persons  nf  tlut 
description,  that  of  old  fufnished  recruits  to  the  army  of  the 
tubeliieiis  son  •of  the  king  of  Israel.  Bui,  and  let  it  never  be 
foiKotten,  Ue  peptilor  mind  rut  ffrepared  for  edition  h^  kminag 
hen  accuttomed  to  Um  uwju$i  deriomaiiani  of  tntn,  who  crnnpiaingd 

JaUffyt  thttufgh  Ihty  hud  trftje  and  pfrhupt  prineipit  ffiongk  to 
kerp  on  (he  ihady  tide  t^  the  Unc* 

The  Whig  Club  would  have  started  aghast  if  any  one  propnsed 
treason  to  them ;  and  that  treason,  too,  for  th»?  purpose  of  et>ta- 
blishing  a  military  despotism  in  Ireland!  Yet  we  shall  see  lltat 
Tone  and  his  friends»  for  whose  treason  the  Whig  party-declama* 
tionfe  did  so  much  to  prepare  dupes  and  tictims,  quite  coolly  con- 
templated such  a  despotism. 

We  Jeave  oufc  of  x\%w  all  Tone*s  trivialities  and  self-gralula- 
tion ;  all  his  tattle  about  theatres,  and  all  bis  evident  lust  of 
self-eggrandizement ;  and  shall  only  extract  such  pansages  of  h^s 

'  own  evidence  as  show  the  animus  of  those  who  goaded  their 
miserably  deluded  fellow-countrymen  into  treason. 

Our  readers  understand  that  Tone  was  now  resident,  in  France 
ftjT  the  avowed  purpose  of  concerting  measures  with  thrft  govem- 
fnMt  for  the  inirasion  of  Ireland.    The  extracts  we  shall  ntake 

.i^iU  cflDseipiently  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  wishes  e^A 
intentions  of  both  Tone  and  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  of  wihom  lie 
was  now  the  accredited  and  virulently  active  agent. 

'*  Breakfast  at  Madgetcs.  Lon^  account,  on  my  part«  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  when   I  left.    Madgett  assures  me   that   ttie 

fovernment  here  have  their  attention  turned  most  j.eriousIy  to 
rish  a  fairs ;  that  th^yfeel  that  unlets  thei/  cnn  xeparatt  Ireland 
from  England  the  laitet  ie  invnlnemble.^  Neter  ought  this  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  wise^  the  jtist*  and  the  reedfy  patriotic  in  either 
country !  **  He  (Mudf^ett)  aafced  me,  did  I  think  any  tldflg  weuki 
.be  done  in  Ireland  by  J»er  epontaneou9  iftrts  t  I  told  bjm»  mosi 
eertainly  r.ot,** 

Now  observe  this  declaration  of  the  disinclination  of  the  mast 
of  the  Irish  to  rebellion,  vast  and  villanous  as  had  been  the 
efforts  of  evil  men  to  goad  them'  to  it;  then  couple  it  with  the 
fWlntving  ttntte  declaration  of  a  desire  royb»rctHert  to  It.  Havinc; 
mid  De  la  Croix  that  lie  did  nof  want  a  military  goremment*— J.  t. 
•«  eangtiinnry  despotism  4  la  FrenfHiie^  for  Uelund-^e  thus 
.«peak$  in. a  paienthesis^— ;«'  N.H.  In  tlis  I  lied  a  Litis:;  Sot  my 
wishes  nre  in  favour  of  a  very  strpog,  ois  Im  ofhet  IVPcdSt  ^  Mir 
tary  government  in  the  outset."  In  plain  terms,  this  traitor  knew 
{■rtactly  jvuU  tJtmi  he  and  lue  iAllHifi«to«  eoHeagUes  had  succeeded 
in  corrupting  only  a  small  part  of  the  Irish  nation;  but  so  ambitious 
w^a  he,  that  lie  4^fteparad^feoipa  iria|»ueti  ^lebemd  by  Fit^ch- 
men^  so  he  cQuld  but  me  to  ufowar  Ibr  udiiehtt-aettin^  aiob  latre 


brute  couRige~:he  had  not  a  9iQg)e«|uaU&cfttion»  In  fact  be  in  ano- 
thar  place  simpers  in  a  most  disgusting  paroxysm  of  gratified  self- 
love^  when  one  of  bis  French  interlocutors  hints  that  bo, Tone,  might 
probably  be  made  dictator  of  Ireland !  How  be  would  have  used 
his  power  a  single  extract  will  suffice  to  show.  "  The  Irish  ari- 
Atochicy  are  putting  tliemselves  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the 
pet>ple,'*— j.  #.  by  decHiling  to  feive  their  property  to  the  plunderer, 
and  tlieir  thmats  to  the  knife  of  the  butcher;  and  let  them  uke 
llie  consaquencee.  '*  If  aver  I  liare  the  powers  1  will  mOU  heartily 
Q9BCMr  in  making  them  a  dreadful  e:rampk.'*  Upon  this  4^|ani- 
tion,  «re  merely  suy  to  remarki  that  the  itttlUe  in  the  above 
sentence  are  not  ours,  but  those  of  the  butoher-by -anticipation 
himself^,  His  habits  were  always  extravagant;  and  being  at  length 
very  short  of  cash,  he  proposed  that  France  should  Supply  him — 
Ireland,  not  he,  to  be  the  debtor;  and  he  irtstanced  as  one  of 
Ireland's  assets,  **  the  quantity  of  English  proberty  wbicli  would 
be  forfeited  to  the  stater  Again,  <•  I  was  asked » did  I  think  it 
was  likely  that  the  tnen  of  property,  ow  mn§  qfiikemt  wislicd  for  a 
revolution  in  IreUnd?  I  teplied,  most  certajuly  not,  and  lUat  be 
should  reckon  on  all  the  apposition  they  could  give  him.''  The 
peasantry,  for  the  most,  were  to  be  bullied  into  rebellion,  and  the 
aristocmcy  sabreci  and  ^o  forth  by  the  peasantry  and  their  French 
friends.  Who  then  did  wftnl  a  involution  ?  Pelmvless  miscreants 
such  as  Tone,  and  hot-blooded  and  li|5ht*lietided  dreamers  and 
enthtistasts  like  Fitzgerald:  the  mad  «nlhuiAasm  and  honest 
ignomnce  of  the  latter  maaiiit  ibem,  quite  unconsciously,  mere 
tooie  ia  the  hands  of  the  former  i 

With  twf%  mertf  eatrapte,  eahibiM^^  pf  the  atrocioua  feelings 
entertained  by  Tone  and  his  friends,  we  mu^t  conclude  opr  notice 
of  his  personal  career;  the  short  jceroa'uiaer  of  our  soace  bein:; 
reauisite  for  a  brief  summary  of  the  consequences  of  their  aliomi- 
nable  plotting.  **  He."  General  Clarke,  ••  then  wished  me  to  give 
him  n  short  plan  or  Chouannerie^  in  Ireland,  particularly  in 
Monster,  as  he  would  tell  me  frankly  that  the  gtivenmient 
designed  to  tura  a  parcel  of  wretched  inditiduala  into  Iieland,  ia 
ordtr  to  diitrem  &ndtmbtnrmu  the  government  thei Ui  aad  distract 
them  ill  their  ikiotions  \**  those  notions  beipg  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  proteeting  Irish  lite  aiul  Irish  property  1 

**  I  have  been  hard  a(  work  translating  orders  and  instructions 
for  Colonel  Tate,  an  American  officer,  to  whom  the  general  hns 
given  the  rank  of  chef  de  brigade,  and  10.^0  men  of  the  LegifHi 
Noire,  in  of-der  to  proceed  on  a  bttccatieering  party  »«lo  Englmid. 
His  object  is  Liverpool.  I  should  like  to  pay  a  vmt  to  Liverpcxil 
miFseUV*  t.  Si  as  he  just  before  aays^  •*  for  the  credit  and  pnfii  of 
it."  ^  His,'*  Tata's,  ''  destination  is  now  fixed  to  be  Dri»t«d ;  if 
he  arrives- se^'*,  and  carry  it  by  a  coup  de  main^  he  is  to  fwrn  it  tif 
the  ground,  I  cannot  but  observe  here,  that  I  transcribed  with  the 
greatest  sang  froid  the  orders  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  third  city  in 
the  British  dominioni*,  in  which  there  is  property  to  perhaps  the 
amount  of  5,000,000/.  The  conflagration  of  such  a  dty  as  Bristol ! 
It^s-no  slight  affitit ;  thousands  and  thousands  of  families,  if  the 
attempt  succeeds,  wiU  he  reduced  to  heggarjf,  I  cannot  help  it ! 
I  lUte  tbe  very  nanJe  of  .Ebglnod  \" 

Surely,  wrely»  ive  baVp,shown  abiinduu^  ^^use  why  in  aU  tbncs 
the  really  patriulic  .^bpuVl  beware  that  they  give  no  jjj^roimds  to 
penny  less  and  idle  desperadoes  to  act  and  think  iitiiuitation  of 
this  buffoon  in  style,  a<id  assassin  in  sentiment  I  We  trust  that 
the  Jessnn  wiU  not  be  thrOwn  kvttiy\  and  turning  aside  fVom  tilt 
really  ptjinfol  task  of  transcribing  setttfmetits  sodreadftil,  and  of 
which,  Of  Worse,  we  ceuM  aecumuiafe  wbol^  Rugesi  wa  now  paaa 
to  a  brief  sammaiy  of  cha  eomcqaenoae  mi  tba  pbei  in  Irolaad, 
and  of  Irish  tnatora  in  Franca* 

X«nad  Bd^rd  Fitsgarald,  nnd  Jus  ravolutionary  colleagues  iu 
Dublin  and  the  pfavmces,  had  done  all  in  tncir  po^'er,  and  that 
was  not  a  little^  to  prepare  llie  wav  for  the  ruin  of  Uieir  country ; 
and  Tone's  exertipns  in  France  were  so  far  crowned'with  success 
that  a  French  tbtte  was  prepiired  to  itii^de  Iralaitd,  1\>ne  him- 
self  twing  etignged,  mdpedd  ns  atJjutaiiT-geuBi  ui.  in  Daceiuberi^ 
179^7  ^^®  expedttioB  iat  .«ail.  ftalD  ftuis^  isoaaprisiog  seventeen 
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Iflil  oftlie  line,  thirteen  frigates,  several  corvettes  and  transports : 

m  sA\f  fortj-three  saU.  To  this  imposine  force,  we  must  add  about 

sixteen  thousand  soldiers.    On  the  29d  of  December,  this  hu^e 

force  of  sanguinary  and  uniirinciplea  buccaneers  xnade  Bautry 

Baj;  bo|  between  that  nif^nt  and  day*break  on  the  following 

morning,  a  gala  had  red«c«d  the  ihip<i  in  eompanjr  toiiiteen  saili 

igrge  and  small  I    In  this  atato  of  a0air«,  so  eai^er  was  Tone  for 

Diuoder  and  bloodshed,  that  ba  proposed  to  land  with  the  Jx^ion 

AW(— composed  of  the  verr  scum  and  ofisoouriog  of  re?oluuoo- 

ized  France.    Buc  afrer  much  u&eless  squabbling,  proposing  now, 

and  overruling  then,  the  weather,  and  the  innnmeraDle  olunders  of 

the  leaders,  took  this  notable  set  of  brigands  back  to  Brest— not  a 

tingle  blow  having  been  struck  towards  forwarding  their  vile  plans. 

This  failure  did  not  pot  a  stop  either  to  the  activity  of  Tone  in 

France,  or  to  that  df  the  other  traitoiB  in  Ireland.    A  new  aspe- 

dition  was  planned  to  sail  agwoit  Ireland;  but  before  this  could 

be  put  into  etfeet,  the  vigilance  of  the  Irish  govemiueut,  and  the 

rash  atrocitj  of  various  iuiiuential  leaders  of  the  Irish  rebels,  had 

caused  the  rebellion  to  rage  in  Ireland,  and  more  especially  in 

H'eifbrd.     Battle  after  battle  was 'fought  between  the  king's 

troops  and  loyal  militia  regiments,  and  the  rebels :  Fitzgerald  and 

other  prindpnl  and  most  virulent  rebel  loaders  were  dead  or  in 

ptA,   While  the  rebels  were  thiai  being  beaten  in  detail  in  Ireland, 

their  friends  in  France  were  only  preparing  to  support  theas. 

Geoerai  Hombort  was  ilationed  at  RocbWle  with   1000  men ; 

General  liardy  at  Brest  with  thrice  that  namber ;  and  Kilmaine 

commauded  a  force  of  9000.     It  was  arranged  that  the  two 

first  forces  should  land  at  different  points  of  the  Irish  coast,  and 

thus  at  once  aid  the  rebels,  and  so  far  ocaipy  the  attention  of  the 

ling's  troops  as  to  allow  of  Ktlmaine's  fbree  landing.  While  these 

amngsmenu  wore  it)  progress  the  repeated  defeat  of  the  Irish 

rebels  had  gnmcly  weakened  and  dispirited  tbom.      Humberti 

tiivd  of  waiting  for  the  completion  of  (he  arrangements  of  hit 

gOTenment,  landed  in  Connaught  with  his  division  of  1000  men, 

with  about  a  thousand  guineas  of  moneyi  and  with  a  thousand 

muskets,  exclusive  of  the  arms  of  his  own  troops.    But  though 

be  obtained  some  partial  advantage  over  General  Lake,  he  was 

▼err  speedily  surrounded  by  the  army  under  Lord  Com  wall  is,  and 

defeated  at  Ballinamuck.    He  and  his  French  followers  were 

lalen  to  quarter,  but  the  Irish  rebeU  were  put  to  death.    Before 

the  news  of  thia  iseue  to  Hombert's  adventure  ivacbed  France, 

Iiard^*t  8000  men  sailed  for  Indaad.    Tone,  wid  otlier  Iriah 

nbehi,  accompatiied  this  force.     The  Hochf  the  Loirg,  the 

Ketohe^  and  the  jBicAf,  made  Loch  S willy  on  the  10th  of  Octoberi 

1798,  and  were  encountered  by  an  English  squadron  under  Sir 

John  Borlase  Warren.     A  desperate  action  ensued,  in  which  the 

Hocke  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action  on  the  French  part. 


Tone,'  who  was  on  board  the  tioche,  fought  witli  great  resolution ; 
and  was  among  the  survivors  when  the  vessel  struck.  When  he 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  conveyed  on  shore,  he  was  not  im- 
mediately recognized;  but  being  so  shortly  afterward,  he  was 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  perpetrated  suicide,  after  having 
been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentfinoed  to  death.  The  flulure  of 
this  expedition  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  the  success  of  the 
Irish  rebellion.  The  at  once  gallant,  skilful,  firm,  and  humane 
conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis  restored  peace  to  the  country,  and  in 
1800  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  to  which  (partly  from  its  iobbiogi 
and  partly  from  its  factious  declamation)  Tone,  and  the  other 
traitors,  so  mainly  owed  their  mischievous,  though  short-lived 
power,  was  wisely  nnd  justly  annihilated. 

That  £ngland  would  be  injured  by  French  troops  occupying 
Ireland  is  too  obvious  to  need  an  argument;  and  that  Ireland 
would  have  been  sol^et  to  mUiiary  dupotum  had  the  rebellion 
succeeded,  we  see  from  Tone*s  own  evidence.  It  was,  then,  only 
he  and  similar  desperadoes  who  would  have  been  benefited.  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  ayd  men  of  hii  class,  would  merely  have 
overturned  a  wise  and  benevolent  government, — which  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  the  comparative  good  behaviour  of  Ireland  to 
emancipate  the  Papists  fW>m  all  disqualifying  laws,  Istly,  to  cause 
the  ruin  of  their  own  ^mtlies;  and  'idly,  to  place  their  *<  beloved 
fellow-coontrymen*'  noder  a  foreign  military  tyranny  I  The  kwm 
tku»  wemd  $9  v«  sAoa/d  ntver  Ire  Imi  tigki  ef. 

In  thia  inaoiie  rebellion  above  70,000  lives  were  loet ;  90^000 
of  the  king's  troops,  and  60,000  of  the  rebels.  What  would  have 
been  the  extent  of  misery  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the 
success  of  the  rebellion,  we  may  judge  from  the  extract  with 
which  we  shall  close  a  task,  painful  in  its  performance,  but  calcu- 
lated, we  most  sincerely  believe  and  hope,  to  be  of  very  essential 
service. 

*^  The  peculiar  marked  object  has  bean  to  ruin  his  "—the  duke 
of  Leinster*8,  brother  to  Lord  Edward  Fitgerald  —  **  tenants. 
Peraonul  aitoKkment  makes  them" — the  rebels—*'  very  anuotis  to 
avoid  it,  yet  necessity  forces  them  to  take  what  they  can  get. 
The  cruel  hardships  put  on  his  tenants  farcet  them  to  join  tkt 
insurgenU** — the  object  the  insurgents  had  in  view  I — **  and  they 
say,  *  It*s  better  to  die  with  a  pike  in  one*s  hand,  than  be  shot 
like  a  dog  at  my  work,  or  eee  my  children  faint  before  my  eyes 
for  want  of  food  f" 

So  aays  Lord  Edward's  aunt;  bat  ^le  seems  to  be  quite 
unaware  that  this  distress  of  the  duke  of  Leinster's  people  was 
owing  to  her  nephew  Edward  and  his  friendsi  and  that  bat  for  the 
wise  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  government,  everjf  one  in  Ireland 
would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  distress,  and  ultimately  to 
much  worse. 


WtOJKW.  >  i  IO^<»<»0IM>» 


A  BRIEF  8KBTCH   OP  THE   INQUISITION   AND   ITS   INHUMAN  TORTURES. 


It  is  ft  trite  obaermtioii*  that  "  ooeyolTe  measoves  never 
yet  made  a  ceavert  to  aaj  opioion,  but  either  nmrtyrs  or 
l^poerileat"  yet  thii  deserret  to  be  ineuleated  on  tlw  minds 
of  tfaa  rifting  generation  with  nnccafting  aauduitf*  The 
christiftn  religion^  beyond  any  oikattp  enjoins  charity  toward 
>U  iQttif  and  that  il  any  he  in  eifor,  they  should  be  con- 
visccd  of  it  by  argtuaents  drawn  from  leason  and  the  word 
of  Gad;  but  it  every  where  dtscefrageft  tiie  idea  of  making 
^tertt  by  faroe^  and  inflicting  pDmshment  for  diflferenees 
^  opinion.  Yat  there  ia  no  religion  on  eertii  whose  pro- 
tean^ hftva  acted  with  more  violancey  hafe  exercised 
pviter  entritieB^  or  have  been  guilty  ef  more  flagrant  in* 
JQsdee  to  seem  unifbrBiity  of  sentiment  in  xdigions  matters, 
tba  thst  which  reaUy  enjoms  leva  and  kindness  amongst 
aU  descriptions  of  men. 

We  owe  an  abateamnt,  and  almost  an  abolition  of  pimish- 
ment,  on  the  seora  of  diffetenees  hot  religioQs  Dpinioii,  to 
the  TBit  inerease  and  sprsad  e$  hnowled^  that  haa  gndinlly 
Wkm  plaee  and  exeimd  ili  inflnsnee  since  the  dbeovsry 
<d  the  art  oi  printiag  i  and  wherever  the  introdnetiMi  of 
^ikftUe^  knowledge  has^not  been  opposed  by  the  ruling 


^)oweri,  there  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  have  rapidly 
declined,  and  nearly   diaappeared.     It  mfty,  however^   be 

tirofi  table  to  the  rising  genention,  and  may  tend  to  inspire 
hem  with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Disposer  of  events,  to 
learn  something  of  the  horrors  to  which  their  foreftithers  were 
eiqposed,  who  futhfnliy  served  Qod  according  to  the  dietfektes  of 
Uieir  consciences ;  and  to  contnst  <Aeirr  with  theb  own  happy 
btste,— ^exposed  to  no  danger  whiie  they  infringe  not  the  lawft 
(leccssary  for  the  welfare  of  society*  Nothing,  peihapsi 
Will  be  so  conducive  to  this  end,  as  a  sketch  of  the  rise, 
biDgresSy  and  proceedings  of  what  is  falsely  called  the 
*'  Hdy  Inquisitimi,"  as  it  eombioed  more  cruelty,  perfidy, 
md  injustice  in  its  career  than  any  other  religious  tribund, 
either  in  andent  or  modem  times. 

The  bishops  of  Rome,  who  aimed  at  absolute  and  univer- 
sal dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  assumed  the  power  of 
Judging  tliose  they  denominated  heretics ;  and  though,  with 
ftn  affected  delicacy,  they  prstended  to  refrain  from  inflicting 
Uie  punishment  of  death,  they  delivered  the  unhappy  victims 
of  their  tyianiqr  ever  to  the  secular  power,  which  uniformly 
booperated  vrith  the  ecclesiastical,  and  generally  committed 
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tfiem  to  the  flames.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  inquisition,  but  it  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Dominic  de  Ousman,  commonly  called  St.  Dominic. 
Toulouse,  in  France,  was  the  scene  of  its  earliest  transac- 
tions, yet  as  it  has  flourished  longest  and  with  the  greatest 
tigoor  in  Spain,  that  branch  akme  will  receive  attention 
ftom  OS* 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  V.  this  sanguinary  tribunal  being 
firmly  established,  and  one  Torquemada  being  made  inqui* 
sitor-general,  all  the  horrors  that  imagination  could  conceive 
were  realized  by  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Spain.  The 
crimes  that  came  under  the  cognizance  of  this  terrible 
court  were  so  numerous  and  ill-deftned,  the  means  made 
use  of  to  obtain  information  so  secret  and  so  base,  that  no 
family  could  feel  itself  secure,  no  rank  was  fprinieged,  no 
profatsion  afforded  any  shelter.  Yet  these  encroachments 
of  the  spiritual  power  were  not  quietly  submitted  to.  Many 
insurrections  of  the  people  took  place,  and  one  inquisitor  was 
killed  in  the  churcii  of  Saragoisa  ;  but  they  were  insufficient 
to  remove  the  abuse,  and  their  suppression  served  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  oppressors.  The  Jews  were 
the  principal  victims  of  this  infernal  tribunal ;  but  as  their 
numbers  were  too  great  to  be  exterminated  by  it,  they  were 
banished,  in  1492,  by  a  decree  which  deprived  Spain  at 
once  of  eight  hundred  thousand  valuable  subjects. 

Torquemada  discharged  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  with  unre- 
lenting  and  uodiscriminating  ferocity.  No  age,  no  sex,  no 
rank  was  a|)aj:ed,  so  that  in  the  eighteen  years  of  his  admi- 
nistration, upwards  of  ten  thousand  were  tortured  and  com« 
mitttfd  to  the  flames,  nearly  seven  thousand  burnt  in  efligy, 
and  more  than  ninety-seven  thousand  sentenced  to  confisca- 
tion, imprisonment,  or  infamy.  What  an  account  must  this 
wretch  have  to  tender  at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty,  for 
alt  this  mass  of  misery  inflicted  on  innocent  persons ! 

Though  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  subse- 
quent inquisitor  that  equalled  Torquemada  in  the  number  of 
his  victims,  there  were  some  that  fell  but  little  short ;  and 
the  firmest  nerves  would  shudder  with  horror  could  aU  the 
secrets  of  this  diabolical  prison  be  revealed.'  Eilough  is 
known,  however,  to  make .  us  thankful  to  the  Altnighty 
that  we  are  bom  in  an  age  and  country  where  such 
tribunals  are' unknown. 

Under  Philip  II.  the  inquisition  in  Spain  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power.  Its  dungeons  were  then  full,  Jts 
torture-room  was  almost  constantly  occupied,  and  outo-cfa- 
Jkt  were  frequeotly  exhibited  with  all  the  pomp  thatcoi^ld 
be  devised,  to  gild  'this  bloody  sacrifice  to  the  demon  of 
snperstiliQn.  The  siiffierings.  and  cries  of  the  vicdms  are 
said  to  have  drawn  tears  down  even  Philip's  V  iron  cheek ;" 
but  tiiey  .had  not  power  to  soften  his  heait,  steeled  by 
ignoiance  and  bigotry: 

The. heavy  loss  whi6h  the  kingdom  sustained,  both  of 
Bttljects  and  of  wealth,  by  tiie  banishment  of  the  Jews,  did 
net  nrevent  a  similar,  metoore  in  the  reign  of  Philip  VI., 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  membors  of  the  inquisitioii. 
The  Moors,  or  Mori^coes,  after  every  cruelty  of  that  trtbosal 
h^d  l|een  employed  to  convert  >  them  to  Christianity,  but  in 
vain,  Were  .banished,  and  Spain  experienced  the  loss  of  a 
million  of  useful  and  industrious  sabjects,  which  Africa' 
gained. 

Things  continued  without  much  alteration  till  the  reign 
of  Felrditiand  VH.  Doridg  the  detention  of  that  monarch 
in  ^Nun  the  Cortes  decreed — "  That  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquisitiott  is  incompatible  with  the  constitution."  All 
humane  and  sensible  men,  of  every  religion,  hailed  the 
abolition  of  this  seat  of  tyranny,  and  even  after  the 
•ration    of    Ferdinand,    the    decree    was    confimied. 


But  the  mind  of  the  soverdgii  was  too  deeply  imbued 
with  superstition,  and  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
priests  and  monks,  to  be  sincere  in  his  acquiescence  with 
this  decree.  No  sooner  had  he  gained  the  upper  hand  than 
he  annulled  the  constitution,  re-established  the  inquititmn, 
and  put  every  thing  as  neariy  as  possible  on  its  former 
footing.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  bat  this  formidable  engine 
of  eeclesia«tical  power  has  received  an  irreparable  shock, 
and  that  shortly  it  must  cease  to  act  altogether*  Some  of 
its  most  important  movements  are  already  stopped,  and  men 
are  growing  every  day  too  enlightened  to  submit  without 
resistance  to  the  rod  of  iron  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  ruled. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
dreadful  tribunal,  it  remains  to  mention  a  few  particulars  of 
its  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  its 
hapless  victims.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  these 
things  will  not  long  exist,  except  on  record,  and  posterity 
will  no  doubt  be  astonished  that  powerful  nations  could  ever 
have  experienced  such  horrors,  without  rising  en  taasje  to 
put  an  end  to  them,  and  to  bring  their  perpetrators  to  con- 
dign punishment. 

The  unhappy  victims  of  the  inquisition  laboured  under 
disadvantages,  which  rendered  their  acquittal  almost  impos- 
sible. Their  accusers  never  appeared  before,  or  were 
named  to,  the  accused.  Their  crimes  were  never  stated,  ao 
as  to  give  them  an  o|^rtunity  of  making  any  defence,  but 
they  were  required  to  consult  their  own  consciences,  and 
recollect  what  they  had  done  to  bring  them  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Holy  Office.  If  therefore  a  prisoner  were 
wholly  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  the 
fear  of  torture,  or  the  hope  of  mercy,  would  roroetimes 
induce  him  to  mention  faults  of  which  the  inquisitors  were 
before  ignorant,  and  which  gave  them  a  plausible  ])retext 
for  proceeding  to  punbhment.  But  if  neither  persuasion  nor 
fear  would  induce  a  man  to  accuse  himself,  he  was,  at  length, 
led  to  the  room  of  torture,  which  was  generally  a  vaulted 
apartment  under  ground,  with  walk  so  thick,  that  the  cries 
and  shrieks  of  the  sufferers  could  not  disturb  the  silence  of 
that  gloomy  abode. 

'  llie  kinds  of  torture  generally  used  by'  the  inquisition 
were  three,  the  pulley,  the  rack,  and  fire ;  but  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  vary  their  inflictions  in  every  way  ingenious 
cruelty  could  devise.  The  torture  of  the  pulley  is  thus  des- 
cribed. The  wretched  sufferer  was  stripped  nearly  naked, 
a  weight  of  1(K>  pounds  was  fastened  to  his  feet;  his 
hands  were  placed  behind  his  back  and  tied  at  the  wrists 
with  a  staong  rope  which  was  passed  over  a  pnUey  fixed  in 
the  ceiKng.  >  On  a  sudden,  the  unhappy  man  was  drawn  up, 
then  aeveral  stripes  were  inflicted  on  him,  ;  he  was  aa 
suddenly  let  fall,  but  not  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  violent 
shook  dislocated  his  shoulders,  and'  put  him  to  most  exqui- 
site pain.  If  this  torture  did  not  itiduce  him  to  confess,  be 
was  remanded  to  his:  dark  and  dismal  cell,  agonixed  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  sometimes,  while  yet  sofferiilg  from  the 
former  inflietkm,  brought  up  to  endure  fresh  torments,  llie 
victim  was  next  stretched  on  his  bade,  along  a  hollow 
troi^,  acroea  the  bottom  of  which  bars  were  placed  at 
irregular  heights,  so  as  to  render  his  position  as  uocomfbrta* 
ble  smd  uneasy  as  possiUe.  His  feet,  hands,  and  head  being 
firndy  bonnd  to.  this  maahine,  small,  ropes  were  paased  roand 
his  arms,  thighs,  and  legs,  through  the  bottom  of  the  trough* 
At  a  given  cignsil,  these  ropeis  were  drawn  tight,  with  such 
violence  aa  to  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  bone.  If  a  con- 
fession was  not  extoited,  the  ropes  were  then  removed  to  other 
parts  of  the  limbsy  and  the  proceas  ic{>eatied :  ne&ta  pieceof  ailk 
was  placed  over  his  month,  and  a  consuierable  quantity  of 
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VitcT  dropped  on  it  from  >  rtttel  held  on  h!gh  for  the 
potpoM,  which,  forcing  the  nlk  dawn  the  auffercr's  throst, 
productd  all  the  agonie*  of  protracted  vuffbcalion.  If  thii 
wu  incffcctunl,  the  wretched  nmn  whs  fastened  to  the  floor, 
Im  feet  were  bnred,  well  nibbed  with  lard,  and  r  chsffirg 
diah  filled  with  glowing  charcoal  ajiplted  to  them.  At  inter- 
nb.  a  board  wai  placed  between  his  feet  and  the  fire,  and 
ID  thii  pititial  interTHi  of  torment  be  was  exhor'ed  to  conferB. 
Should  he.  tyvercome  by  the  ioteniitv  of  his  fufferingi>, 
Kcmt  himtelf.  he  hid  to  wait  hia  final  doom ;  but  if  he  per- 
luted  ID  bis  innocence,  his  tormentura  proceeded  till  nature 
could  eodnre  no  more. 

Were  man  not  blinded  by  fanaticism  and  fotly,  nnd  were 
there  not  within  him  an  innate  propensity  to  amelrv,  he 
wonld  (ce  the  futility  of  nnempting  to  extort  cnnfe^tion  liy 
inch  tortore,  'Jlie  hardened  Tillain,  whote  nerve*  were  firm, 
and  retohition  strong,  might  reiiat  them  succewfully  ;  while 
the?  delicate  and  timid,  OTurcome  by  his  exqiiiriie  aj;(iii)C!>, 
miiht  (ccuae  himrelf  of  crimes  wliich  he  would  shiiildfr  lo 
comioit,  to  obtain  a  respite  from  his  pains. 

When  every  vpecice  of  torture  had  been  tried,  and  confer- 
tktn  had  not  been  made,  the  sufferer  wbb  condemned  iiB  in- 
corrigible, and  b'irnt  at  the  next  Autodn-f^,  or  Act  of 
Ftiih,  as  these  diabolical  ERcrificeH  were  termed.  On  thix 
occuinn,  all  the  conrtemned,  from  the  different  prrivinci^it 
Iribunals,  were  assembled,  and  the  proc.-fs  was  tbu«  con- 


ducted. In  the  morning,  the  prisoners  were  bronght  into  t 
trreat  ball,  where  they  were  eqaipfied  in  cerrain  habita  called 
luri  benilBi.  The  proceseion  comnenced  with  the  Domifli- 
cnn!>,  who  were  ftJlowed  by  the  penitents  in  black  Cints 
without  rlcevcs.  bnrefnoted.  and  with  a  was  taper  in  the 
hand  of  each ;  neit  came  the  penicenta  who  had  narrowly 
ccnped  being  burnt :  on  their  blnclc  coats  were  painted 
flameB  |Hiinte[l  downward*.  To  there  rQcceeded  theualia|>iiy 
Wretches  condemned  to  die ;  nn  their  cmtt  were  depicted 
flames  pointing  U)iward«,  and  if  iliey  were  obitinate  heneuca, 
their  pictures  were  jwiiited  on  their  breasts,  with  devils,  e«r- 
penta,  &c.  open-mouthed  hIidui  them.  Next  came  ibe  fare*  of 
delivering  them  over  to  the  secular  power.  After  a  senfttin, 
the  prisriners  were  loaded  with  rhuins,  thrown  into  thei'om- 
mun  i;aoI,  and  toon  after  brought  lutfiire  a  civil  msgiftraie. 
Before  he  pronounced  sentence,  he  inquired  uf  each  in  what 
religion  he  chose  to  die.  if  he  replifd,  in  the  commuuon 
of  the  Church  ol  Home,  he  was  cond  mned  lo  he  strangled 
and  burnt ;  but  if  be  prufee^ed  liinifelf  »f  any  other  faith,  be 
WHS  to  he  burnt  alive.  Fr<im  hence  they  wrre  taken  to  the 
plHce  of  execution,  each  attended  by  some  nobleman,  proud 
of  ihc  fnnded  honour ;  unri  tboii:rli  the  scene  that  ensued  w>b 
enuugh  to  |)ierce  Hny  hi'»it  excc|ji  thnt  stcf-led  by  »ijptr?ti- 
lion  nr.d  bigntry,  it  wns  uni'irmly  beheld  by  both  tt-srs  and 
nil  nge<t,  to  Ihe^r  fhainc,  with  tnutvpiirls  of  joy  and  »ntiiftc- 


l-HE    GNOMON    AT    DEL  11. 

Poa  nmsining  the  altitudes,  declinations,  &c.  of  the  sun  I  upon  a  levtl  furfBce,  nnd  often  upon  a  pHvemunt.  It  i^  by  no 
and  ttcra  astronomers  use  an  instrument  called  a  gnomon,     raenns  a  modern  cnn-'l ruction,  fur  the  ancicnta  were  partiou^ 
nhiA  ii  generally  lonK  plUari  coltunn,  or  pyramid,  erected  ]  larly  indebted  to  it  for  effectibg  mnny  of  their  obierratioMi 
No.  SH.  V 
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«nd  eTea  tft  the  present  tune  many  prefer  it  to  the  sfnaller 
quadrftntfli  both  as  being  more  accumte,  more  eimple  in  its 
coutnictioni  and  far  mors  readily  applied. 

The  moat  ancient  observatron  of  tliia  kind  is  that  made  by 
Pytheas,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  at  Maneilles, 
where  he  found  the  height  of  the  gnomon  was  in  proportion 
to  the  meridian  shadow  at  the  summer  solstice,  as  213^  to 
600 ;  just  the  same  as  Gassendi  found  it  to  be  by  an  obser^ 
ration  made  at  the  same  place  nearly  2000  years  after, 
namely,  in  the  year  1 636.*  Wlugh  Beigh,  king  of  Parthia, 
&c*  used  a  gnomon  in  the  year  1437,  which  was  180  Roman 
feet  high.  The  one  erected  by  Ignatius  Dante,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1576,  was 
sijuy-seven  feet  high.  M.  Cassini  erected  another  of  twenty 
feet  high  in  the  same  church,  in  the  year  1655. 

Many  modern  travellers  affirm  that  the  Egyptian  obelieka 
were  also  used  aa  gnomons,  they  having  found  that  their 


:  four  sides  stand  eascdy  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
'  compass.  Again,  the  Spaniards,  in  their  conquest  of  Peru, 
found  pillars  of  curious  and  costly  workmanship  set  up  in 
several  places,  by  the  meridian  shadows  of  \vhich  their  ama- 
tas  or  philosophers  had  by  long  experience  and  repeated  ob- 
servations learned  to  determine  the  times  of  the  equinoxes, 
which  seasons  of  the  year  were  celebrated  with  great  fes- 
tivity and  rich  ojferings,  in  honour  of  the  sun.f 

Among  the  Indianii  in  their  astronomical  observations, 

spheres  and    gnomons  were  much  ticed,  but  they  served 

merely  as  sun-dials,  and  as  instruments  for  determining  the 

latitude  of  places.     The  one  at  Dellii  is  much  celebrated,  and 

its  construction  is  believed  to  be  borrowed  from  t^c,  Chinese  : 

(he  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  a  representation 

of  it ;  and  at  some  future  period  we  shall  make  a  point  of 

explaining  lo  the  ct^pacity  of  our  readers  generally,  the  science 

l!  of  gnomonics. 


«i»««ia.<ii,<iilWM  i>«M.« 


ADOPTION, 

ITS    EABZ.V    niSTORY* 


Adoption  is  an  act  by  which'  a  person  takes  a  stranger 
into  his  family,  in  order  to  make  him  a  part  of  it ;  ackno;ir- 
ledges  him  for  his  son,  and  constitutes  him  heir  of  his  estate. 
Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  adoption,  strictly  speaking,  was 
not  used  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Moses  says  nothing  of  it 
in  hi^4aws;  and  Jacob's  adoption  of  his  tivo  grandsons, 
Ephraim  and  ManiLsseh,  (Gen.  xlviii.  1,)  he  considers  to 
be  a  kind  pf  substitution,  whereby  he  intended  that  his 
grandsons,  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  should  have  each  his  lot 
in  Israel,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  sons :  "  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  ara  mine  ;  as  Reuben  and  Simeon^  they  shall  be 
mine."  As  he  gives  no  inheritance  to  their  father  Joseph, 
the  effect  of  this  adoption  ei^tended  only  to  their  increase  of 
fortune  and  inheritance ;  that  is,  instead  of  one  part,  giving 
them  (or  Josephs  whom  they  represented,)  two  parts.  Mr. 
Taylor,  however,  has  collected  n  large  quantity  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  this  article,  which  leads  to  a  diflFe« 
rent  result  (  the  substance  of  his  investigation  we  will  lay 
before  our  readers. 

Adoption,  as  it  respects  parents  procuring  adventitious 
children,  Is,  firsi,  when  a  man  or  woman,  having  no  issue 
of  either  sex,  adopts  a  child,  whether  son  or  daughter. 
Second^,  when  a  parent,  having  only  a  daughter,  1st,  marries 
her  to  a  man  whom,  in  consequence  of  that  marriage,  he 
a4optaas  his  son  :  84iy»  vhen  he  adopts  the  children  (or  the 
eldest  son)  of  his  daughter,  by  such  marriage.  As  an  instance 
of  the  first  kind  of  amotion ;— Sarah,  having  no  issue,  pro- 
cured a  child  by  the  intervention  of  Hagar  *,  and  Ishmael 
was  hsr  adopted  son*  In  like  manner,  Rachel  and  Leah 
obtait^ed  additional  Children  by  the  intervention  of  their 
handmaidens* 

We  learn  from  various  writers  that  the  custom  of  adoption 
is  frequent  in  the  east.  Ladv  ^ortley  Montague  says, 
(Letter  xlii.)  **  ^faw  I  am  speakmg  of  their  law,  1  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  ever  mentioned  to  you  one  custom 
peculiar  to  their  eountry,  1  mean  adoption,  very  common 
among  the  Turks^  an4  yet  mora  amona  the  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians.  Not  having  U  in  their  power  to  give  their  estate 
to  a  fiiend  or  distant  relaliQD*  to  avoid  its  falling  into  the 
grand  eeignor's  treasury,  when  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
any  children  of  their  own,  they  choose  some  pretty  child  of 
either  sex,  amongst  the  meanest  people,  and  carry  the 
CHILD  AND  ITS  PARBNV8  BEFORE  THE  CADI,  and  there  declare 

*  lU<99oU  Alnaag.  VoL  1.  hb.  iii.  cap.  14. 


fJie^  receive  it  for  their  heir.  The  parents  at  the  same 
time  renounce  all  future  claim  to  it ;  a  writing  \$  drawn  and 
wilnexscdf  and  a  child  thusadopted  cannot  be  disinherited. 
Vet  1  have  seen  some  common  beggars  that  have  refused 
to  part  with  their  children  in  this  manner  to  some  of  the 
richest  among  the  Greeks,  (so  powerful  is  the  instinctive 
affection  that  is  natural  to  parents  i)  though  the  ^ippting 
fathers  are  generally  very  tender  to  tliose  ehil4ren  of  their 
souls,  as  they  call  them.  I  own  thh  custom  pkflacs  me 
much  better  than  our  absurd  one  of  following  quf  name. 
Methinks  it  is  [much  more  reasonable  to  loakfi  happy  and 
rich  an  infant  whom  I  educate  after  my  own  manner, 
brought  up,  (in  the  Turkish  phrase.)  vpon  my  kntis,  and 
who  has  learned  to  look  upon  me  with  a  filial  respect ;  tlian 
to  give  an  estate  to  a  creature  without  merit  or  relation  to 
me,  other  than  that  of  a  few  letters.  Yet  this  is  an  absur- 
dity we  see  frequently  practised." 

We  request  the  reader  to  note  in  this  extract,—! .  llie 

Eublicity  of  the  act  and  deed  :  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
efore  the  cadi.     8.  The  child  cannot  be  disinherited,  but 
becomes,   bwAjide,  his  new  father's  property.     3.  The 
phrase,  child  of  the  souf,  because  ttK.' itftotly  speaking, 
•'  child  of  the  body,"  that  is,  by  natuhd  descent    Ihis  iden 
is  applied  by  the  apostolic  writers  to  converts,  &c.— "  spiritual 
fathers."    4.  The  phrase,  "  brought  up  upon  the  parent's 
knees,**    Will  thi^  give  a  determinate  sense  to  the  awkward 
expression  (in  our  version,  at  lea«t.)  of  Rachel,  *'  My  maid 
Bilhah  shall  bear  vtov  my  knees  t    what  can  we  -nnderstind 
by  this  phrase  i  But  may  we  ta)c^  it — '*  shall  hear  (children) 
FOR  my  knees,**  that  b,  to  be  nursed  by  mt,  to  be  reared  by 
me,  as  if  I  were  their  natural  mother :  "  an  infant  whom  I 
educate  after  my  own  manner,"  as  Lady  Montague  explains 
it.     1  his  seems  a  proper  rendering  of  the  jynage  ;  and  the 
particl0:  hVf  olt  is  very  frequently  taken  in  this  stuse  ;  (see 
Gen.  1. 23  :)  *'  The  children  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Man^«seh, 
were  brought  up  on  Joseph* s  knees,*'  exprsBses  a  greater 
degree  of  fondness  now  than  it  baa  done  before.    Wfs  not 
this  something  like  an  adoption  ?  does  it  not  imply  Joseph's 
partiality  for  Manaaeeh  ?  which  it  perfectly  consisteot  with 
his  behaviour  to  the  dying  Jacob,  (Gen.  xlviii.  18,)  when  he 
wished  his  father  to  put  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  Ma* 
nasseh  the  eldest,  to  whom,  and  to  whose  posterity,  he  still 
maintains  his  warmest  affection,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
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pbetic  notice  of  Bphr&im's  futote  precedefct^  giren  \Am  }if 
the  veserftble  pttrisrch. 

Hiere  is  another  method  of  ratifying  the  act  of  adoption, 
however,  which  b  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  tends  to  illustrate 
some  passaged  in  tiie  sacred  wntiDgs.  The  following  is 
from  Ktts  :' — "  I  was  bonght  by  an  old  bachelor  ;  i  wanted 
nothing  with  him ;  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  and  money,  I 
had  enough.  After  1  had  lived  with  him  about  a  year,  he 
made  his  pilgrimage  to  MecoS)  and  carried  me  with  him ; 
but  before  we  came  to  Alexandria,  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
thinking  verily  he  sliould  die,  having  a  woven  girdle  aljout 
his  middle,  under  his  sa^h,  (which  they  usually  wear,)  in 
which  was  much  gold,  and  aUo  my  letter  of  freedom,  (which 
he  intended  to  give  me  when  at  Mecca,)  he  took  it  off,  and 
[N.B.]  bid  me  put  it  on  about  me,  and  took  my  girdle,  and 
put  it  on  himself.  My  patron  would  speak  on  occasion  in 
my  behalf^  saying,  my  son  will  never  run  away,  Ke  seldom 
called  me  any  thing  but  son,  and  bous;ht  a  Dutch  boy  to  do 
the  work  of  the  huuse,  who  attended  upon  me,  and  obeyed 
my  orders  as  much  as  his.  I  often  saw  several  bags  of  his 
money,  a  great  part  of  which  he  said  he  wouki  leave  me. 
He  would  say  to  me,  *  Tkou(jk  I  was  never  warried  myself^ 
you  shall  be  (married)  in  a  Utile  time,  and  then  Youa  cuxi.« 
OKBN  SHALL  Bt  MINE.'  " — Tfavcls  to  Mccca,  p.  225.  Fray- 
ment.  No.  329. 


Thb  ciiv!im«tafie«  eeeUM  io  ittiArftte  th«  odbdiict  of 
Mosest  who  do^d  EU»%ar  in  Aaroti's  taered  vestments 
when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his 
fathers ;  indicating  thereby  that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  the 
fonctions  of  tiie  priesthood,  and  was,  as  it  were,  adopted  to 
exercise  that  dignity. 

The  Lord  told  6hebna,  captain  of  the  temple,  that  he 
would  deprive  him  of  his  honourable  station,  and  substitute 
Eliakim,  son  of  Hilkiah  :  (Isaiah  xxii.  21,)  "  /  mil  clothe 
him  with  thy  robcp  saith  the  Lord,  and  strengthen  him  with 
thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  government  into  his  hand." 
And  Paul,  in  several  places,  says^  that  Christians  "  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  that  they  put  on  the  new  man"  to  denote  their 
adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (tlom.  xiil.  14  ;  Oal.  iii.  27  ; 
Eph,  iv.  24  ;  Col.  ill.  10.  See  also,  John  i.  12 ;  1  John 
iii.  2.  When  Jonathan  made  a  covenant  with  David, 
be  stripped  himself  of  his  ghdle*  and  his  robci  and  put 
them  upon  his  friend,  (2  Sam.  xviii.  3.) 

Bv  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  communication 
of  his  merit,  sinners  become  adopted  children  of  God.  Thus 
Paul  writes,  *'  Ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father,"  (Rom.  viii.  15.)  "We 
wait  for  the  adoption  of  the  children  of  God."  And,  "  God 
sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons,"  (Oak  if.  4>  5.) 
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Among  the  very  numerous  particulars  in  which  we  of  the 
present  day  surpass  the  people  of  by-gone  ages,  very  con- 
sfncaom  is  our  wise  and  hnmane  anxiety  to  diseot er  limi  to 
conntemct  the  causes  of  crime*  Formerly,  leguflators  and 
mlers  conoeited  themselves  ozdy  with  the  punishment  of 
offenders :  the  rack  and  the  axe,  the  gallows  and  the  hang- 
man, were  the  favourite  implements  of  moral  improvement. 
To  prevent  crime  was  thiTught  to  be  a  matter  of  no  conseq- 
uence ;  to  punish  it  sufficed.  But  in  our  happier  time 
this  nde  is  reversed.  Punishment  is  rc^cirted  to  reluctantly, 
and  with  pain,  and  only  in  obedience  to  the  stern  neceasifcy — 
affecting  ahke  individuals  And  society  at  large*-of  solf-pre- 
servation*' 

Penal  laws  would  exist  even  were  there  no  society..  A 
savage  and  isolated  human  being  eould  not  act  against  the 
physical  laws  of  the  univcne  without  certain  and  severe 
puntsfamcttt.  Did  he  handle  fire,  he  would  be  burned  (  did 
he  throw  himself  from  a  ptecipioe*  he  would  be  maimed  ; 
did  he  neglect  to  gather  and  use  "die  fdod  provided  for  him 
by  nature,  he  would  be  famished.  Civilized  beings  are  ex- 
posed to  the  like  .penalties  for  ioiractions  of  similar  laws ; 
bnt  dA  parents  leave  their  children  to  discover  these  laws  by 
tiwir  ignoirantiy  incurring  the  penalties  ?  Not  so !  From 
tlis  eaij^t  stage  of  his  reason,  thet  child  is  warned  of  the 
efieots- winch  inevitably  result  from  certain  causes,  and  urged 
to  the  ohserfancea  of  certain  laws  by  the  assurance  of  certain 
penalties  to  be  incurred  from  their  violation  ;  and  at  length, 
after  ages  of  legislatorial  ignorance — for  isll  mere  dhspotism 
is  igndnnce-— 'mankind  have  happily  discovered  that  punish- 
ment is  not  the  sole  province  of  the  lawgiver,  but  that  he 
nUiat  wnra  and  guard,  as  well  as  older,  conduct,  and  enact 
:pnaiiahhieat.  If  the  dark  doctrine  of . fatalism  were  as  triie 
an  it  is  Idae,  the  great  aaaa  of  Griminals  would  not  be  aioDe 


to  be  pitied  than,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case,  they  have  been  pitiable.  Of  the  causes  of  crime  they 
htye  been  taid4iithing  ;  its  coaseqaeaoeSy  he  Wseev— the  dank 
dungeon,  the  maddening  exiie»  the  etisengainwi  aenfibld^ 
have  been  deemed  enough  for  them. 

How  thahkfnl  must  we  be  that  a  better  tIMe  of  tUngb 
•has  arisen.  Legislators  are  now  wisely  and  jtKtIy  aniimia 
to  prevent  crime ;  and  they  aie  happily  eeneible  ttet  ekis 
chief  cause  of  all  crime  is  iynonmce.  'Ihe  more  ybueuKghtflii 
men,  the  more  yea  humanize  thkn  i  and  the  more  job^mpUs^ 
reason^  and  the  more  you  elevate  the  moral  and  strengthen  thp 
intellectual,  the  less  you  will  have  to  employ  the  g«ol  aati 
the  gibbet* 

England  is  honouraUy  distinguished  by  apoweriid  aaxfat)r 
for  tlie  intellectual  and  oKwal  improvement  of  ^km  VMiiy ;  ^^ 
but  to  France  we  must  eoncede  the  <pa]m  of  ability  io  ebfe 
investigation  of  what  may  properly  be- calked  i^e  stMlittiti^ff 
crime.  The  French  Minister  of  Justice  has  laid  beforethe  IdHg^ 
statements  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  of 
various  kinds  fnam  1828  to  183*2  inclusive,  dietingnilbhi^ 
the  utterly  uneducated^  the  partiaUy  edneated,  and  those  whb 
have  received  some  httle  education  beyond  mere  (readings  and 
writio^:.  This  document  is  as  consolatory  as  it  is  valtlalAe;  it 
demonstiates  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  nr  cavil  that 
education  is  the  natural  enemy  of  crime.  And  tfai#  it  shows 
in  two  ways ;  for  while  the  tdble  which  we  Birbjoin  shows 
that  the  partially  educslted  or  well  educated  bear  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  wholly  onednested  criminAls,  another 
table  shows*  that  die  mejority  of  criminal^  who  come  under 
Che  cognisance  of  the  laws  are  between  the  ages  of  etxeeen 
and  tliirty,  precisely  that  time  of  liifo  w>hen  tile  passions 
are  the  strongest*  and  tiFhen  the  remoning  powers  ave  only 
approaclnog  to  maturity.    Ifcajs^*^ 
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StaUmemii^  ikt  Aget  of  Fer$ont  charged  wUh  Criminal  Offene$$  before  the  Courii  qfJu^se  m  Fnmce  in  eaek  Year,  from 
1826  tol832;  dktmgmhing  those  chvged  with  Offtipaen  againtt  Perwntf  fi-Qm  thoae  charged  with  Offe^am  0gimi$ 
Property* 


AGES. 


Under  16   ...... 

1«  to  21  

SI  to  25  

25  to  SO  

SO  to  S5  .....„• 

35  to  iO  ..•...»•, 

40  to  45  «..M.... 

45  to  50  ......... 

50  to  55  .M ...... 

55  to  60 

60  to  65  

65  to  70 

70  to  80  

80  Mid  upwards 
Age  unknown  ... 


1826. 
1 


«  8 

ECU 


17 

227 

S59 

387 

276 

165 

158 

105 

74 

89 

48 

SO 

14 

1 

12 


1907 


I 

Bi 

B 


t: 


107 

874 

804 

913 

651 

478 

448 

293 

187 

129 

87 

47 

27 

2 

14 


1827. 


!8 


S3 
225 
828 

388 

290 

173 

136 

129 

72 

49 

44 

24 

17 

1 

8 


e 


^1 
E£ 


1828. 


103 

797 

771 

907 

677 

491 

410 

322 

207 

126 

108 

41 

32 

1 

16 


6081 


I 


17 

227 

290 

420 

294 

142 

139 

114 

72 

42 

38 

21 

17 

2 


1829. 


126 

1051 

869 

985 

708 

543 

417 

320 

210 

125 

97 

54 

42 

5 


13 
225 
298 

380 

293 

170 

147 

97 

70 

38 

27 

16 

16 

1 


1830. 


a . 

si 


104 

1001 

885 

897 

847 

564 

440 

840 

207 

120 

93 

42 

36 

6 


1701    5582 
7378 


il 


f 


9 
186 
894 

324 

305 

152 

129 

92 

81 

40 

23 

12 

15 

4 


105 
975 
827 

900 
819 
531 

324 

219 

115 

67 

45 

34 

1 


18S1. 


li 
I 


a 
o 


18 
208 
840 

434 

357 

224 

150 

108 

80 

51 

32 

19 

14 

2 


I 


II 


109 

913 

081 

972 

922 

557 

891 

319 

807 

130 

80 

55 

24 


1832. 


I. 


6  S 


I 


11 

274 

4IS 

532 

491 

804 

194 

132 

108 

87 

59 

31 

18 


m 


I- 


103 

9.1 1 

816 

952 

8G6 

636 

486 

321 

841 

102 

91 

45 

SI 

1 


How  important  that  such  a  perilons  period  should  ^va  all 
the  eonaerration  that  skilful  and  anxious  tuition  can  bestow ! 

The  fact  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  criminals  is  toibe 
found  between  the  ages  we  have  named,  affords  a  valuable 
hint  to  all  rulers  who  are  truly  and  zealously  desirous  of  im- 
proving the  moral  condition  of  the  ruled  ;  for  it  shows,  as 
dearly  as  the  difference  between  the  number  of  educated 
and  that  of  uneducated  criminals  does,  that  ignorance  is  the 
grand  fbne  crhminU — the  great  source  of  crime.  We  see 
that  even  the  unreflecting  ignorance  of  youth  makes  crimi- 
nalsy  and  we  are  hereby  solemnly  exhorted  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  to  give  them,  and  even  all  people,  both  the 
power  and  the  habit  of  reflection ;  and  if  we  neglect  to  do 
thi%  if  we  neglect  to  remove  that  ignorance  which  causes 
crime,  our  punishment  of  criminals  is  not  justice,  but 
daspotie  vengeance. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  subjomed  table,  which  is, 
we  think,  well  worthy  of  very  grave  and  anxious  considera- 
tion. Thkiog  the  yearly  average  of  the  crimioals  of  France, 
aa  given  in  the  tahlee  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  account 
stands  thus : — 


wbony  ntttansht 4471  ; 

PerMoa  who  can  rood  and  write  bat  a  Utik  ........  S020 

TliOM  who  can  read  or  wiilc  well •«.... 740 

Thofc  who  have  been  more  liberally  educated 172 

Surely  this  downward  progretsion  speaks  trumpet-tongued 
of  the  important  moral  improvement  to  be  derived  from 
itally  irr^/- educating  a  people.  <  Here  we  see  that  the  mere 
entering  upon  education  has  a  good  moral  effect :  it  gives  a 
different  Imbit,  and  the  number  of  criminals  is  diminished 
one-half.    Proceeding  onwerd,  the  moral  habit  is  still  far- 


ther improved  and  strengthened.  Reading  well  has  so  far 
improved  the  heart,  that  the  number  of  criminals  who  can 
read  well  is  to  thoie  who  can  read  but  little,  only  as  about 
one  to  four,  and  to  those  who  cannot  read  at  bU  only  na 
about  one  to  seven.  But  a  still  more  important  lesson  is 
taught  us  by  the  next  line.  They  who  have  reoeived  a  more 
liberal  education,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  audi 
reason ;  they  from  whom  education  has  taken  equally  the 
ferocity  and  the  headlong  folly  of  our  untaught,  and  there- 
fore unreclaimed  nature,  are  to  the  wholly  uainstxucted 
criminals  only  about  as  one  to  twenty- eight!  Never  wsm 
tliere  a  more  important  document  than  this,  if  our  public 
men,  and  more  especially  if  public  writers,  correctly  tend 
energetically  use  it.  It  telle  upon  every  point ;  and  it  tells 
with  an  absolutely  gigantic  power.  It  shows  that  if  we  wM 
we  can,  if  not  utterly  annihilate,  yet  very  greatly  diminiak 
crime.  It  shows,  too,  that  we  not  only  should  diffuee^  hot 
also  improve  the  means  of  education;  for  as  every  step 
that  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table,  shows  thiit 
crime  diminishes  as  education  improves,  may  we  not,  without 
subjecting  ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  Utopian  dreaming, 
fairly  infer  that  even  of  the  172  who  have  received  a 
more  liberal  education,  by  far  the  greater  number  would 
have  remained  guiltless  of  crime  if  that  "  more  Ubezal  '* 
education  had  been  still  more  liberal — still  more  akiUiilly 
directed  to  enforcing  moral  principle  ? 

Always  hopeful  of  our  common  nature,  we  eonfesa  that 
we  never  were  so  entirely  and  gladly  confident  of  its  infinite 
improvableness  as  we  have  been  rendered  by  the  perusal  of 
the  singularly  valuable  and  interesting  document  which  wn 
refer  to.    We  are  now  more  than  ever  oonvinoed  of  the 
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gisntpoiPer  of  cdnflatipn  in  annihilaring  moni  mi^  wid  we 
ibdl  |be  hcBoefiDith  man  than  ever  uudoua  that  dl  dassea 
ihall  poama  the  meana  of  education  worthy  of  the  name. 
Hie  mere  radimenti  of  learning  are  valuahle*  hoth  aa  instru- 
meats,  and  for  ^tiie  habit  which  they  form ;  bat  the  people 


want  and  moat  hava  extend^df  oartouf,  and  above  all,  moi- 
ralUy^roducing  KKowLsnoBy  and  sincerely  is  it  our  intenr 
tion  to  give  it  them  in  thia  publication.  Poea  any  one  deem 
that  thia  will  not  diminiah  crime  ?  We  leave  our  reply  to 
the  following  table : — 


Ime,  ikawh^  iki  D^gne  cf  Imiruetkm  imparted  to  Penvm  aeaued  of  Crimes  hefon  the  Ccmrti  cf  Auke  m  i)raM0t  separating  them 
into  fimr  Claeeet,  aad  dkHmfrnMag  Cnmee  eommiUed  agamet  the  Pereesh  from  ihoee  eoamitted  agtuad  Praperig;  statsoff  oho  tha 
Nvmbere  acqinUed  and  eonmcted  m  the  several  Ctasses  durmg  each  Tear,  from  1 828  to  1 832  mektehe. 
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BIOGRAPHY  OP  MARSHAL  NEY. 


Wa  have  already  remarked,  on  another  occasion,  that 
great  national  revolutions  raise  men  of  talent  from  obecu- 
ritj,  and  occasion  them  to  act  a  part  on  the  great  ^eatre  of 
life,  which,  under  other  chrcumstances,  they  would  not  have 
been  thongbt  competent  to  filL  Tlie  truth  of  thia  remark 
has  been  exemplified  within  the  recollection  of  many.  The 
French  Revolution  placed  the  marshal's  baton  in  the  hand, 
sad  the  kingly  crown  upon  the  head,  of  persona  who,  in 
ordinary  cuneumstances,  would  not  have  emerged  from  the 
lower  or  middle  ranks  of  life  ;  it  called  forth  teJents  which 
were  not,  till  then,  supposed  to  exist;  and  enabled  enter- 
prisug  men  to  climb  to  the  temple  of  fsune  who  were 
before  hopeless  of  even  moderate  distinction. 

Marshal  Ney  was^  bom  of  humble  parents  in  the  little 
town  of  Sarre  Louis,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  January 
10, 1769.  His  earliest  passion  was  the  love  of  arms ;  and  as 
be  had  neither  powerful  connexions  nor  interest  in  the  army, 
be  entered  a  regiment  of  hussars  as  a  private  soldier. 
Fortunately  for  Ney,  qualities  like  his  were  then  in  great 
request.  FVance  was  then  called  on  to  make  almost  unpa- 
raUeled  exertions,  assailed  as  she  was  on  all  sides,  and  officers 
were  appointed  in  her  armies  for  their  military  talents  and 
bravery,  without  regard  to  birth  or  education.  Ney,  there* 
fore,  was  aoon  raised  from  the  ranks,  and  in  a  tew  yeara 
became  a  captain. 

Among  the  continental  powers  it  ia  usual  to  form,  beudes 
the  regul8ff  troops,  corps  of  partisans,  who  serve  without 
pay,  md  subsist,  by  the  depredations  they  make  on  the 
enemy's  domains.  To  the  command  of  one  of  these  corps 
Ney  waa  aippointed,  and  acquitted  himself  highly  to  the 
ntiahctioii  of  his  superiors,  by  the  bravery  he  displayed. 


and  the  successful  stratagems  which  he  practised  to  annoy 
the  enemy.  Nor  was  Ney  dbtinguished  merely  for  brutal 
courage  and  military  skill.  Sensible  of  his  want  of  educa- 
tion, he  diligently  applied  himself  to  remedy  the  defect,  and 
not  only  acquired  the  polished  manners  and  correct  language 
of  a  gentleman,  but  stored  his  mind  with  a  variety  of  usefd 
knowledge. 

In  1796,  whQe  serving  in  the  aimy  of  the  Sambre  and 
Mense,  his  exploits  were  so  extraordinary  as  to  merit  and 
receive  a  distinguished  reward.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  It  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion, 
with  only  100  cavalry,  he  made  2000  infiuitry  prisoners  of 
war,  and  took  Wirtzbourg,  with  an  immense  quantity  pf 
ammunition  and  provisions.  Nor  was  Ney  less  distinguished 
for  clemency  to  the  vanquished  than  for  his  bravery  and 
conduct  lliough  the  ordera  of  government  were  peremp- 
tory that  all  emigrants  when  taken  should  be  shot,  he,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  eluded  compliance  whenever  any  of 
these  unhappy  persons  fell  into  his  hands. 

In  1797  he  commanded  the  French  cavalry  at  the  battle 
of  Neuwied,  to  the  gaining  of  which  he  powerfully  contri- 
buted. Some  time  after,  when  exposing  himself  like  a 
common  soldier,  to  save  a  piece  of  artillery  from  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  he  waa  taken  prisoner,  but  soon  ex- 
changed. On  his  returning  to  the  army  he  was  made  a. 
general  of  division. 

^hile  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  1799,  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  important  city  of  Manheim,  by  the  fol- 
lowing hazardous  and  dangerous  stratagem.  In  toe  dress 
of  a  Prussian  officer  he  entered  the  city,  and  after  examining 
all  the  posts  and  avenues  of  the  place,  returned  without 
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"detection,  liiA  perfect  kiiowlcdge  of  the  German  Itifignag^ 
removing  all  fiuspicion.  Thfe  nett  night,  with  a  chosen  bcuid 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  he  attacked  the  advaiiced 
"u^orks,  and  having  repulsed  the  ^neiny  that  had  Millied  out 
on  his  little  army,  entered  the  town  with  the  fUgitiires,  tod 
actually  obtained  possession  of  the  place  before  the  small- 
liees  of  his  Ibree  was  ucertained. 

In  ft  yariety  of  ecNnpatgila  unneeeMary  to  notion  particQ* 
larly,  Ney  still  roaintuned  his  re|mta^on  as  a  brave  and 
skilful  officer,  and  Buonaparte  presented  him  with  a  superb 
JBgypttan  eabre,  which,  on  his  reverse  ef  fortuooi  proved  the 
tneans  of  betraying  him  to  death,  aa  will  be  mentioned  in  its 
proper  place. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  emperor  by  Biion^p&rte, 
that  of  marshal  of  the  empire  was  bestowed  on  Ney ;  and 
in  1804  he  was  nominated  grand  o^oer  of  the  seventh 
cohort  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  was  created  kni^t  of 
the  order  of  Chnst  in  Portugal. 

In  1S05,  Marshal  N^y  fought  the  celebrated  battle  for 
which  the  title  of  duke  of  Stchiugeu  was  conferred  on 
hitti.  At  the  battle  of  Jena  he  commanded  the  sixth  oorps, 
fonning  the  right  wing  of  the  army  tinder  So\ilt,  and  after- 
wards compelled  the  Russian  genera),  Benniogen,  to  repass 
ihe  Pregal,  on  which  occasibn  the  celebrated  Setoff  wbb 
taken  prisonel*. 

In  Spain,  Ney  was  called  upon  to  carry  on  a  epe^cs  of 
Warfare  to  which  he  had  been  unaccustomed.  No  longer 
b|^)osed  to  regular  armies  in.  the  £eld  wherv  military  skill 
and  courage  could  avail,  he  had  now  to  contend  with  an 
enemy  that  attacked  him  liy  surprise,  that  harassed  him 
continually  ¥Fidiout  coming  to  any  regular  engagement,  that 
afforded  his  troops  no  repose,  and  cut  off  his  supplies  both 
of  ammunition  and  provigions.  ^ 

When  Massena.  who  commanded  in  Spain,  was  compelled 
to  retreat  in  consequence  of  disease  aud  famine,  Marshal 
Ney  was  appointed  to  the  comsoand  o'f  the  rearguard,  nil 
which  the  safety  of  all  depended.  His  conduct  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  hazardo\is  post  commanded  the  appl&use  of  both 
friends  and  foes  ;  hut  Massena,  t>ffended  with  the  plainness 
•with  which  the  marshal  reproved  his  hiiatake,  sent  him 
home,  and  transmitted  serious  complaints  to  Nta2)oleon  bf  his 
insubordination. 

The  next  theatre  oil  which  his  gallantry  was  eminehtlv 
displayed  was  Prussia.  With  the  sincerity  that  marked  his 
character,  he  remonstrated  with  the  emper'oi*  dh  th6  itnpolicy 
of  this  war,  as  he  hud  done  ttspetting  that  In  St>ain :  but 
when  these  were  of  Uo  ftVail,  he  determined  to  discharge  his 
duty  faithfully;  he  accordingly  broke  thfe  enemy's  Hue  in 
the  next  engagernent,  and  contributed  so  much  to  th^  suc- 
cess of  the  day,  that  h&  obtaiucd  the  titk  of  prince  of  Mos- 

kowa* 

To  follow  this  brave  man  through  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  the  disastrous  retreat  that  enured,  would  extend 
•this  article  loo  much, — suffice  it  to  say,  that  Ney.  by 
his  courage,  fortitude,  activity,  and  rit^ilahcfe,  fcontributed 
greatly  to  save  the  relics  of  that  Immense  army  that  entered 
llussia.  The  empeior,  on  one  occasion,  embruccd  hito  on 
the  field  of  battle,  exclaiuiiiig  aloud, — ^***T  tlife  less  lament  the 
loss  of  my  troops,  since  the  bold  and  entei-prising  duke  of 
Elchingen  remains  safe."  Faithful  to  his  master  while  atiy 
hope  remained  of  retrieving  his  afikirs,  he  fought  and  con- 
quered in  several  engagements;  but  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Leipsic,  in  which,  though  deserted  by  the  Saxons,  Ney  gal- 
lantly 'maintained  his  position^  geetUed  to  render  all  his 
efforts  abortive. 

The  'allies  having  kt  length  entered  Paris,  and  the  for- 
tunes ot  Napoleon  appearing  desperate,  his  tnarshah  at)d 


general  officers  almost  unanimoiisly  ad^lMd  nA  ftMlMSdO  cif 
the  throne  as  the  only  means  of  pitveotiiig  ^  bifUwar,  end 
fflllng  France  with  hoirors  lihtl  biood^Ml.  In'tMi  eriticul 
state  of  'afiuirs,  Ney  demanded  an  audxetlee;  AAd'fhinkty 
addressed  Napoleon  as  follows  : — **  You  Ak  «i  toliger  em- 
peror, sir ;  here  is  the  ace  of  the  legislature,  pronouncing 
you  to  have  fbrfsi^d  «ll  right  to  the  tktt)Qes  and  we 
cannot  answer  for  the  ^DbauinLoa  of  the  troops,  over  wiiom 
ail  our  authority  baa  oeesed." 

On  the  entry  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  now  Charles  X.  in 
Parts,  Ney,  at  tlie  head  of  the  ether  French  mershali  thus 
addressed  him  : — *'  Monseigneur,-*!  have  at  length  the 
honor  to  address  your  royal  highness  in  behalf  of  my  com- 
panions in  aluns.  We  have  hitherto  served  with  zeal  a  govern- 
ment whi(^  commanded  our  exertions  in  the  name  of  France  ; 
His  Majesty  shall  now  find  with  what  fidelity  and  devoted* 
ness  we  intend  to  serve  our  lawful  sovereign." 

Wishing  to  eonc^iate  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  'W'ho 
in  general,  wefe  not  well  affected  to  the  Bourbons,  Louis 
XVII I.  conferred  on  them  many  marks  of  distinction.  On 
Ney  he  bestowed  a  high  eommand  ja  the  cavalry,  snade  htm 
a  knight  of  St.  Louis,  peer  of  France,  aAd  a  governor  of  the 
sixth  military  division,  with  his  own  hand  decorating  iiim 
with  the  star  and  ribbon  of  the  order. 

Peace  having  been  testtued  by  tUa  revolution,  Ney  returned 
in  Jenuary,  1815,  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  .  Here  he 
affected  privacy  and  retirencntf  but  his  wife,  who  had  been 
an  attendflst  on  Marie  Antoinette,  was  fond  of  magnificence 
and  social  eojeyment-,  and  by  her  extravagance  embarrassed 
his  effitirs  asd  in^dved  him  in  debc.  While  thus  stouatcd, 
he,  on  the  6th  of  Mareh,  suddealy  received  an  order  to 
repair  instantly  to  the  sixth  military  division  of  which  he 
was  commander.  Before,  however,  he  set  out  for  Besancon, 
the  head  quarters  of  his  troops,  he  visited  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  providing  himself  with  a  military  equipage,  and  to 
obtain  some  information  respecting  the  object  of  his  mission. 
On  his  arrival  he  heard  of  the  landing  of  Bugnaparte,  which 
he  considered  a  disastrous  event  fur  France ;  and  after 
taking  leate  of  his  \lajesty  with  many  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  2eal,  he  hastened  to  put  himself  at  the  l^ad  of 
his  trod])s. 

Notwithstanding  the  reports  that  were  brought  him  of  tue 
successful  ))rogreies  of  the  ex-euipefor  tos^atds  the  Ct>pUal, 
and  that  the  army  every  where  received  him  with  u|'ca 
Arms,  that  the  cries  of  **  Vive  TEmpereur  ''resounded  from  nil 
parts,  that  Monsieur  the  king's  brotlierhad  left  Paris,  and  Mac- 
dunald  had  been  obliged  to  fly  fur  his  life,  Ite  still  maiuUintd 
his  determination  to  be  faithful  to  his  tru;»t,  and  took  mcttt-urca 
Accordingly.  But  when  cm  the  13th,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Napoleon,  reminding  him  of  his  former  campai;j;n«&  and 
exploiti),  knd  giving  him  certain  peremptory  urdi^r^,  as 
though  still  his  master  and  commander,  the  finunt^s  uf  Key 
began  to  waver,  and  on  frehh  accounts  reaching  bim  t.f  tlie 
defection  Of  the  troops,  which  made  him  suspiuluus  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  own,  he  drew  them  up  in  order  of  bu:tl«;. 
addressed  them  in  favour  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  tiie 
result  was,  tliat  the  regal  ornaraenta  were  destroyed,  t)i£» 
eagled  were  replaced,  and  the  cry  of  "  Vive  r£mpereiir" 
resounded  on  all  sides.  On  his  joining  Kapultori,  he  w<is 
received  with  open  arms,  and  they  entered  Paris  together, 
but  Ney  soon  retired  to  his  country  seat,  the  emperor^a  con- 
duct not  meeting  with  his  entire  aj)probation. 

On  the  11th  of  Jurtfe,  lie  mkiblml  received  orders  to 
repair  to  the  northern  frontier,  and,  though  totally  unpro- 
vided with  horses  and  the  necessary  camp  equipage,  yet  he 
lo^t  no  tilne,  hut  on  the  15th,  was' present  iu  the  cautp 
before  CharleroJ^,     On  the  16th^  at  brfcak  of  day,  he  was  on 
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horseback  busied  in  reviewing  hj«  fnKgw,  and  prepar^i^  for 
the  grand  decisive  contes^t. 

In  the  previous  partial  engagements  which  introduced  tbe 
gaaguinary  battle  of  Waterloo,  Ney  fought  with  bis  usual 
gaUantry  and  success,  and  on  tbe  morning  of  the  l7tb, 
made  several  assaults  on  tbe  British  troops^  which«  though 
leceived  by  his  oppo^^ta  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity, 
dUpUycd  the  braxrery  and  spirit  of  the  marshal  in  a  very 
farouiahle  light. 


i&g  a  palm*  growing  near  a  pool  of  water :  it  bad  got  up 
five  feet  when  observed.  It  was  very  tenacious  of  life,  for 
it  moved  about  On  dry  land  many  hours  after  it  was  taken. 
Dr.  Shaw  calls  it  the  climbing  spams, — G,  GooL 


RHonoDENDRON. — A  few  miles  from  Shnlah,  we  passed 

through  a  forest  of  large  pine  and  oak :  among  these  the 

^  Rhododendron.     Here  it  is  no  dwarfish  shrub,  but  a  mag- 

fiia  cwnto'"crf  the  memorable  18th  of  June  are  in  the  I  "^^^^^^  ^^^^«5  t^-^e.  reaching  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and 


flowers. — Andrews*  Tour. 


recollection  of  every  one.     Ney  on  this  occasion  fully  dis-  |  ^"1  "^^   ^^l^^^^^S?^?  ^^^^'  ®*^^^^  "^^^  '^^  crim«m 

]:UTed  the  impeti^ity  of  his  character,  and  seemed  deter- 

ir.ined  on  death  or  victory.     Galloping  about  in  all  directions 

(I uriog  the  hottest  period  of  the  action,  he  sometimes  headed        History  v.  Proyebbs. — When  Leti,  the  historian,  was 

a  body  of  cavalry,  and  sometimes  led  on  a  body  of  infantry.  .  one  day  attending  the  levee  of  Charles  II.  his  Majesty  said 

Although  dismounted,  covered  with  contusions  and  disfi- 

rrured  with  blood  and  dirt,  he  still  combatted  at  tbe  head  of 

toe  regiment  of  guards,  and  for  some  time  felt  confident 

that  the  day  was  their  own.    But  the  arrival  of  the  Prus- 

siang,  and  the  mistake  of  Buonaparte  in  supposing  them  the 

caq»  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  changed  the  scene  and  induced 

a  precipitate  f)ight.     Ney  was  the  last  general  that  quitted 

tbe  field  of  battle.     Overcome  with  fatigue  and  chagrin,  he 

vould  have  remained  and  met  his  death,  had  he  not  been 

Moisted  in  his  retreat  by  a  corporal  of  tlie  guards,  who 

ddended  and  supported  him  with  zeal  and  courage.     On 

hij  arrival  at  Paris  he  had  the  mortification   of    finding 

Limielf  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  both  his  masters.     He  pub- 

iitiiod  an  able  justification  of  his  conduct,  which  at  least 

exofifvated  hii^  from  the  charge  of  treachery  to  Buonaparte, 

and  as  he  considered  himself  included  in  tlie  capitulation  of 

Paris,  he  did  not  expect  to  be  called  to  account  for  his 

defection  irom^  I^iuis.    De^jpsing  it  prudent,  however*  to 

relire  from  the  capital,  he  set  out  for  Switzerland,  but  was 

compelled  to  remain  in  Fra^^se  till  pas8|y>rts  could  be  ob- 

taioed.  In  the  meftn.  time  h^  heard  that  he  wu  one  of  thoae 

excepted  from  the  amnesty,  {^^d  immediately  |pok  shelter  at 

the  ehateaa  of  one  of  hii  wife's,  relations,  near  AuriUac* 

Hire  he  resided  some  tim^  withopt  suspicion;   but  his 

retieat  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  rich  Egyptian  e^re, 

«bidi  was  carelessly  left  on  a  pofa  in  a  rqom  open  to  stranr 

geE9.     He  dtjirered  himself  up  without  emotion  to  the 

oicets  who  were  sf  nt  to  arrest  him,  a^d  was  immediately 

eonyeyed  to  Pariik     On  his  trial  ho  was  ably  def^i^f  d  by 

lu8  advocate,  aiid  hff  himself  spoke  in  his  awn  defence  with 

firmness  and  spirit ;  but  all  in  vain — he  was  condemned  to 

le  (hot,  and  nies^  hia  late  vyith  that  fortitude  which  inight 

li&Ter  been  expectftd  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.     A 

p!^  tomb  was  erepted  to  the  memory  of  ^^trahal  Ney  i^ 

iitveeaetery  ef  P^  la  Chaise«  by  hia  sorrowing  widow, 

«i*h  this  insciHptioiOt-^"  Mar«hal  Ney,  duke  of  Elchingen, 

prlace  of  La  Uofikwa.  died,  X)ec.  7,  IBl^."    The  tomb  was 

n*'ich  visited,  and  |^ibq«)8  of  all  nations  inscribed  their  sen- 

^'ae&tson  it,  some  of  which  not  being  very  oongeniaji  to  the 

'»^t lings  of  the  Bourbons,  the  tomb  was  removed,  and  only 

t^  iron  raiimg-  left  around  the  spot  where  repoee  the 

'^tihId*  of  him   who  was   fct;yled   *•  The   bravest  of  the 
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VAUIETIES. 

PtccA  ScAKDE?cs.-7-*rhe  PcrCii  Scotidens,  which  inliabit? 
^y  'Uv^i  in  Tranoueb^ir.  is  alwut  a  palm  long.  By  the  mranfe 
u'lht  $  (lines  of  its  gill- covgrs,  find  the  ?j)inoTlft  raj's  of  its 
other  fins,  it  crawls  iip  trees.     Lieut.  'Dalduff  saw  U  ascend- 


to  him,  "  Leti,  I  hear  you  are  writing  the  History  of  the 
Court  of  England."  ••  Sir,"  said  Leti,  "  I  have  been  for  some 
time  preparing  materials  for  such  a  history.^  "  Take  care  that 
your  work  gives  no  offence,"  said,  the  monarch,  "  1  will 
do  what  I  can,"  replied  Leti,  "  but  if  a  man  were  as  wise 
as  Solomon,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to'  avoid  giving 
offence.*'  •'  Why  then,"  rejoined  the  King,  "  be  ap  wise  up 
Solomon,  and  write  proverbs  and  not  histories. " 


CuEMUDGEOK. — ^Whilst  composing  his  Drctipnary,  Dr. 
Johnson  sent  a  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Gkntleman's  Maga- 
zine, requesting  the  favour  of  tbe  etymology  of  the  word 
curmudgeon,  which  being  handed  to  him,  he  inserted  in 
the  Dictionary  as  follows  : — 

•*  Curmudgeon^  s,  a  vicious  way  of  pronouncing  cceurme' 
cJiant,  an  unknown  correspondent.''  Ash  copied  the  word 
into  his  Dictionary  in  the  terms : — **  Curmudgeon^  from  the 
'  French  cceur^  unknown,  and  mechanic  a  correspondent."  h 
may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  our  readers,  tiiai  the  English  for 
ccBur  is  hearty  and  for  mechant,  wicked. 

GRiGiy  of  tits  "WOKO  LAiiT."^The  tena  ludy  (whioh 
Johnson  negTigently  derive*  from  the  Spuum)  "waa  aoBethaee 
bestowed  on  women  oif  fortune,  even  before  their  huri>ttids 
had  received  an^  title  <whieh  caM  confer  ^atinction  upot 
them.  The  cadse  is  stated  to  have  b^en  thia  i^-^It-wia  6ir«- 
merly  the  cdstom  for  the  afiloent  to  live:  obnatantiy  skt  their 
manor-houses  in  the  consti^,  ^wh4r«,  otiee  a  week,  or 
oftener,  the  lady^  of  thAi  manor  Used  to  sKstribute  with  her 
own  hands  a  eertum  quantity^  of  brettd.  She  was  faeoee 
denominated  by  thoae  ^bo  thaved  her  bouaty«  i^ff-da^s 
whic)),  in  Baxon,  signifies  ctie  bread  ^hen.  A  gradual  ccnr- 
tnption  in  the  mode  of  pronoonciiig  this  word  h%»  pmHieeA 
the  modem  ladjf ;  and,  perhfl{)s;  ffom  this  hospitable  cuetom 
arose  the  practice  universally  eai^ting,  thtti  tauiiee  serve  the 
meat  at  their  own  tablevr 


The  common  whale  suckles  her  yotmg;  and  tAkes  care  of 
it  with  great  affection.— The  female  seals  also  suckle  their 
offspring  fpr  six  or  seven  weeks,  in  caverns  or  hollow 
rocks,  and  then  fake  them  out  to  sea  when  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. — The  morse  tribes  tilso  suckle  theiir 
young  with  attention  and  fondriesp.  Trtip  Dugon  trcluens 
has  breasts  like  a  woman.— iferr**  Linn, 

A-  eniti/ff  «patim  of  tb«  date,  the  ekief  (bod  of  North 
Africa  and  the  dtisert,  contains  12,000  male  flowers.     I1»fe 

AJfoneiA  amygdalama  has  600.000  upon  a  single  individi^  ; 
while  evpry'hunch  of  the  Seje  palm  cf  the  Urpnocp,  bears 

8,000  fraits.«^/jfiMfan«;r*''  ^^'  ^^ 
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AIR,  ITS  PROPERTIBS  AND  COMPOSITION/ 


EvKBT  thing  lu  natare  is  wonderful  and  gloriotid,  teeming 
with  prooTs  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  gfeat  Crektor, 
and  demanding  for  l^m  our  gratitude  and  admiration. 

Prohably  aia  cannot  be  better  *  defined  for  our  y^ung 
iteaders  than  in ;  the,  woids  of  the  ai^iable  an4  talented 
Wttttf^  who  aay«|  V  If  1  were  to  tell  what  1  mean  by  the 
word  air^  I  might  say  that  it  is  that  fine  matter  which  we 
,  breathe  ,in  and  breathe  out  continually ;  or,  that  it  is  that 
thin  fluid  body  in  which  the  birds  fly  a  little  above  the  earth } 
or  that  it  is  that  invisible.matter  which  fills  all  places  near 
the  eartl), .  or  which  immediately  encompasses  the  globe  of 
earth  and  water.'*  '  But  when  the  young  readers  have  taken 
their  choic6  of  Watts's  definitions,  they  will  still  have  incjui- 
ries  to  make;  and  information  to  acquire.  -  They  will  wish 
to  know' of  what  that  "fine  matter."  or  •'  that  fluid  body," 
or  "  that  invisible  matter  "  i«  composed  ;  and  they  will  need 
to  b^  informed  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  it,  and  of  the 
immense  and  perpetual  obligations  they  aire  under  to  it.  ' 

Probably  nine  in  ten  of  the  whple  of  mankind  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  the  air.  and  unconscious  of 
its  existence,  except  when  the  gentle  breeze  *of  summer 
relieves  them  from  the  ineonvenient  and  oppressive  heat  of 
the  sun,  or  when  in  winter  the.  fierce  and  piercing  blast 
chills  their  bodieSf  and  fur  a  time  benumbs  an^  deadens 
them.  Yet  how  disgraceful  is  it  to  be  ignorant  concerning 
thajt  without  yhich  wc  could  not  survive  evei^for  an  instant ! 

The  properties  of  air  are  various  and  euqirising.  That 
subtle  fluid  which  is  so  fine  thai  it  fills  every  space,  however 
small,  which  ni^ture  has  left  other \vi^. unoccupied,  has- a 
positive  and  sensible  weight.*  This  was  discovered  by  as- 
cending a  mountsun  with  a  barometer,  when  it  was  perceived 
that  the  higher  that  instrument  was  carried,  the  lower  the 
quicksilver  fell  in  the  tube,  on  account  of  there  being  the 
teas  air  to  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  basin. 
How  great  the  weight,  or  ponderosity  of  the  air  is,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,' that  while  on  the  aurfaoe  of  the  earth 
ks  pressure  will  support  a  eolumnof  quicksilver  thirty  inches 
in  height,  thit  column  will  fall  to  2S*9l  inches  when  1000 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  1*60  inches  v^en 
fifteen  miles .  above  the  surfeee,'  in  consequence  of  its 
ttmatai  from  that  pressure  which  air  exercises  upon  us  and 
upon  all  things  upon  the  surfnoe  of  the  earth. 

The  next  wonderful  property  of  air  is  its  elasticity ^  or 
eapability  of  being  compressed  into  a  smaller  compass  than 
that  which  it  naturally  occupies,  together  with  a  power  of 
regaining  its  fi>rmer  extent  when  released  from  the  artificial 
pressure  which  confines  it.  So  great  is  this  elastic  power 
of  air,  that  by  it  columns  of  marble  have  been  split  by  the 
increased  action  of  small  portions  of  air  contained  in  them 
during  the  winter.  In  another  place.t  we  have  explained 
how  Aia  conducts  sound ;  and  we  therefore  will  not  now 
enter  into  that  very  interesting  subject. 

Having  familiarly,  and  as  fully  as  our  limits  will  allow  of, 
explained  to  our  ypung  readers,  that'air,  though  invisible,  is 
ponderous,  and  powerfully  so,  and  that  its  contractile  and 
expansive  capability  is  great,  we  shall  now  briefly  explun 
its  composition.  Air,  then,  atmospheric  air,  is  not  a  simple 
and  indivisible  element,  but  a  composition  of  at  least  twot 


*  More  pUlmophieaily  sod  pursly  called  pmidtrptUff :  wc,  Wwcvft,  for 
obvlooi  rcAtont,  ebootc  the  more  fainiUar  word, 

f  Pinoock'i  *'  Voting  Udjf*«  Library;"  article  Music. 

i  We  say  at  least  two,  becaate  thote  two  enter  largely  and  lodltpens- 
ably  into  the  compo^tlon  of  atmoiplietic  air ;  but  in  Ikct,  two  more  gate*, 
▼is.  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  are  aliO  compoocnt  fMlSy  bat  ta  cueli 
trivial  proportioiii  as  acarccly  to  require  naming. 


distinct  airs  or  gases,  possessmg  exactly  eontrai^  qualities. 
The  first  6f  these,  oxygen  gas,  or  yitnl  air,  is.'generally  about 
twenjty-six  hundredths,  by  weight,  of  the  atinofpheric  fluid, 
and  is  the  great  and  sustaining  agent  of  the  breathing  of 
man  and  animals,  and  of  the  contitiuance  of  flame  ;  while  the 
second,  azotic,  or  nitrogen  gas.  is  Seventy-three  or  serenty- 
fpur.hundredths^of  .the  atmospheric  air,  and  is  noxioua  to 
animals,  and  idestnictive  of  flame.  Vet  though  the  gas 
which,  by  t7«e(/;  terminates  animal  lifb,  and  exttnguialics 
flame,  is  about  as  three  to  orie  to  thie  ^  whteh  is  essentially 
necessary  and  favourable  to  combustion  and  life,  this  very 
great  mixture  of  the  noxious  with  tike  innoxious  gas  aetanlly 
renders  the  latter  more  favourable  to  the  healthy  duration  of 
life  than' by  itself  it  would  be !  Hbw  mysterious,  how  won- 
derful are  the  ways  of  otur  Creator ! 

Though  in  speaking  of  the  composition  of  air  we' have 
' spoken  6f  its  two  chief  components  as  though  they 'were 
simple  elements/it  is  doubtful  vi4iether^e  first  can  becalled 
so,  and  it  is  certaiii  that  the  Hitter  cann6t,  as  it  b  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  organs  of  creatures  who  feed  wholly 
on  substances  of  which  not  one  contaiilB  itl 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  actual  afr  which  we 
breathe,  contains,  besides  the'  component'  pat-ts  which  we 
have  already  named,  a  va«t  quantity  of  efllflvia.  ^  It  is  well 
known  thit  the  human  body  voids  by  perspiraticm  a  consider- 
Me  portion  daily  ;  animal  and  vegetable  substances  do  the 
same ;  *  and  even  iron  ahd  stone  are  perpetually  gliding  some- 
thing to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  is  thus  that  the 
air  of  crowded  citi^,  and  of  towns  in  wh)ch  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  in  the  process  of  which  much  ekhalatioQ  or 
dispersion  of  particles  takes  plaee,is  less  favoeraMe  to  animal 
life  than  the  comparatively  pure  atmosphere  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  without  repeating  to 
our  young  friends  that  nature  abounds  with  instructive  les- 
sons, if  we  will  but  be  at  the  trouble  to  con  them.  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  in  nature  or  art  from  wbleh  a  really 
zealous  seeker  of  knowledge  may  not  obtsin  the  object  of  his 
search.  ''  From  the  cedar  which  ifa  in  Lebanon,  to  the  hyeeop 
that  groweth  against  the  wall ;"  from  the  moat  OMignificeift 
appendage  of  princely  luxury,  to  the  most  triflhig  tool  made 
use  of  in  its  construction  ;  every  thing  teems  with  a  lesaoir, 
and  with  a  moral ;  and  he  who  is  ignorant  or  Idestitut^  of 
amusement  has  in  almost  all  ceses  got  only  hieown  ind<^nce 
to  blame. 

On  the  subject  of  our  present  essay,  we  are  necessaiily 
precluded  from  giving  any  thing  beyond  hints  for  the  acqutsi* 
tion  of  knowledge ;  for  any  thing  like  sound  informatiob  upoft 
the  subject,  we  must  refer  our  young  readers  to  larger,  move 
expensive,  and  less  divermfied  volumes  than  the  present.  Our 
aim  is  to  communicate  the  elements  of  learning,  and  to 
excite  our  readers  to  the  pursuits  of  knowledge  itseK ;  and 
our  best  reward  will  be  in  finding  our  exerticme  soeceesfol. 


m 


The  Sbal. — ^The  seal,  when  overtaken,  defends  himaelf 
vigorously  with  his  feet  and  teeth,  and  can  bear  many 
wounds,  but  is  killed  by  a  blow  on  its  nose.  The  common 
seal  *' sports  without  fear,  round  ships  and  boats,  is  of  a 
gentle  nature,  very  docile,  and  may  he  tamed  and  taught  to 
obey  a  keeper  like  a  dog." — Kerr's  Linn.  p.  124. 

The  one  exliibited  in  London,  in  1750,  answered  his 
keeper's  call,  would  take  food  from  the  man's  hsnd»  crawl 
out  of  water,  and  when  ordered,  stretch  himself  out  at  fuB 
length  on  the  ground,  and  when  directed,  would  return  to 
the  water. 
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BUILDWAS  ABBEY,  SHROPSHIRE 


Ir  ia  OUT  prorince  now  to  give  our  ffaden  (oma  deacrip- 
&m  itf  the  Tenenble  aiAtey  of  Buildwu,  lying  data  to  the 
rira  Severn,  in  Shropehire,  and  about  a  nule  MUth-eut  of 
ibe  foot  nf  the  cclebnted  Wrekin.  It  «■•  Ibuaded  ctAj  in 
the  twelfth  centnrf  by  Roger,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  its 
brndatkn  confirmed  b;  king  Stephen  in  1139,  four  t< 
■fter.  Tt  vas  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Chad,  and ' 
MiUithcd  for  monk*  of  the  Savigny  order,  who  tome  time 
tbemtia  became  united  to  the  Ciaterciana.  Thm  abbey,  in 
ontM  of  time,  received  many  bcne&ctiona  wid  dmadooa, 
■Mit  J  whk^  were  cunfimcd  by  royal  charter,  lliottgh 
Roger,  Bitbop  of  Cheater,  ia  generally  esteemed  the  founder 
cf  hddwaa  Abbey,  yet  mwiy  hutoriana,  among  whom  are 
CuBdea  and  Lelaod,  connder  Matilda  de  Bohun,  wife  to  Sir 
"'ttnt  Bnmcl,  to  be  the  Ibtuiider,  Leiand'a  worda  are  theae: 
"Mitikh  de  Bdrno.  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Burnel.  wai  founder 
of  Buldwma  Abbey,  diongh  lotae,  for  only  the  gift  of  the 
"^  of  the  faouie,  take  the  BUhtqie  of  Cheater  for  founder." 
The  We  at  pnsent,  with  all  the  landa  belonging  both  in 
™<ni|HhiR  and  the  adjoining  oountiea,  were  granted  to  Lord 
Po*ii  in  tb«  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  time  of  the 
•"ITwiMim  of  nonaateries  there  were  twelve  roonka  in  this 
■tAef.  iriu  were  endowed,  according  to  Speed,,  with  one 
^"aiM  rad  twenty-nine  poonda  lix  ahiUinga  and  tenpence 
per  umoBi ;  bnt  anxMrding  to  Dugdale,  wuh  one  hundred 
■Bd  ten   povada    mneteen   duilinga   and    threepence   per 

lU  nuBB,  a  r^reaentatioa  of  wluch  ooi  utiat  haa  at> 

■(■lited  to  ^ve  our  readera,  atUKl  in  s  moat  beautifiil  valley,  j 

'BONled  by  tfat  nina  aoenei  vbieh  very  prettily  liae  above 

No,  215.  'r         /  I 


it.  Upon  viewing  them,  we  can  obaerve  many  fine  and 
cnrioua  apecimena  of  the  architecture  of  the  period  when  it 
roae  into  ezisteuce — when  the  round  and  the  pointed  arch 
were  united,  and  when  the  taate  for  the  latter  waa  beginning 
to  prevail  over  that  for  the  former.  Originally  the  abbey 
church  was  cruciform,  with  a  masaive  tower  in  the  middle  of 
the  cioas.  From  the  weat,  at  this  time,  the  aspect  of  the 
chnrch  was  atriking  and  imprtasive  ;  the  huge  piUara,  their 
void  arcbea,  and  heavy  projecting  captals,  the  tower  impend- 
ing over  the  ruina,  and  lastly,  the  namw,  round-headed 
windows  of  the  gloomy  and  desolate  choir,  and  the  luxuriant 
ivy  mantling  the  walla,  form  one  of  the  moat  solemn  pictures 
of  faUen  monastic  greatneaa  atill  remaining  in  the  kingdom. 
A  great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  church  are  now  standing, 
and  the  arcbea  of  the  aislea  are  supported  by  col  tun  ns  of  a 
remarkable  thickness.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  seven 
large  pillars  ;  five  of  them  are  round,  the  two  nearest  the 
choir  are  square  i  the  whole  have  heavy  square  capitala, 
firom  whence  spring  arches  with  obtuse  points ;  over  theaa 
is  a  cluisterj,  with  semicircular  windows.  The  toUtr,  of 
which  only  a  small  part  remains,  rests  on  four  punted  arches, 
springing  from  brackets  in  the  walls.  The  east  end  of  the 
cbur  has  three  narrow  round-headed  windowa,  as  has  alao 
the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  side  uslea,  transept,  and 
chapela  of  the  choir,  are  In  total  ruina.  Under  the  aoath 
wing  of  the  transept  ia  a  crypt,  now  converted  into  a  cellar 
beloDging  to  a  house  made  out  of  the  abbot'a  lodge.  Of  the 
stone  roof  of  the  church  but  small  indicationa  remun  ;  the 
feet  of  the  brackets  from  which  the  groininga  sprung  still 
exhibit  some  portioiu  of  beautiful  sculpture,  and  are  nearly 
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pCTiCCp      Cift  tnft  Bflrth,  ttn*   09^  tsC  lUtTC  19  she  flffdt  Ox  titc 

cIoistcMi  o&w  used  as  a  fBjm  '3'ard.  The  chapter- house  is 
nearl^l  perHeel ;  in  form,  a  parallelograin,  forty- three  feet  by 
thirty«^r99«  The  groins  of  the  stone  roof  spring  from  two 
slender  octa|^al  pillars  on  each  side.  The  entrance  is  by 
a  round  aich»  with  a  cheveron  moulding,  and  on  each  side 
of  it  one  oseular  window  in  the  same  style.  Over  the 
chapter-house  9»d  the  other  apartments  which  form  the  east 
side  oi  tb(a  cloister  axe  the  remains  of  a  second  story,  which 
was  perhape  the  dormitory.  The  dimensions  of  the  cloister 
court  waa  one  hundred  and  one  ieet  by  ninety.  At  the 
south*east  angle  is  a  passage  which  leads  to  an  irregular 
area,  eastward  of  the  miiter,  about  ninety  feet  by  seyenty- 
five.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  of  this  are  ranges  of  lofty 
pointed  arches,  which  probably  are  tbe  remains  of  the  refec- 


tory; m  the  eeiitre»  ooesoudtt  jportistt  ^t  eyiavatttver. 
And  for  the  convenience,  as  it  u  supposed,  ol  the  auaates 
of  the  abbey,  there  was  formerly  a  bridge  aeross  ^  Secern, 
which,  owing  to  the  smallness  and  narrowness  of  its  arolies^ 
was  in  latter  times  a  great  obstruction  to  the  navlgatian  of 
the  river.  In  1795  a  high  flood  carried  it  away  ;  hut  it  has 
been  replaced  by  an  elegant  one  of  iron,  ereeted  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  from  a  design  of  Mr.  TelfonL  It  was 
opened  in  1796,  and  the  span  of  the  arch  is  ISO  feet,  and 
the  rise  l?4,  but  the  roadway  could  not  be  carried  to  a  peat 
height ;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Schaffhausen  principle, 
by  making  the  outer  ribs  rise  to  the  top  of  the  railing,  and 
connecting  them  with  the  lower  ribs  by  means  of  dove-tailed 
ring  posts.    _ 
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THE  RPFECT9  OF  WINDS  ON  THE  OCEAN. 


Ti^in  of6«tti  which  aft  timei  rages  with  inconceivable  fury, 
lashed  by  the  tempests,  is  at  other  times  as  calm  and  placid 
as  the  most  pesiceful  lake*  The  voyager  who  one  day  is 
driven  by  a  most  furious  hurricane.,  perhaps  the  next  day  lies 
calm  and  motionless  upon  the  unrippled  bosom  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. When  the  ocean  is  thus  smooth,  a  breeze  is  seen 
approaching  some  time  before  its  arrival.  Captain  Basil 
Hall  gives  a  descriptimL  of  the  first  appearance  of  an  ap- 
proaohiBg  breeze,  which  is  exceedingly  vivid  and  interesting. 
"  In  the  course  of  the  afbemoon,  we  perceived  from  the  mast- 
head, iiar  astern,  a  dark  line  along  the  horizon,  which  some 
of  our  moat  experienced  hands  pronounced  the  first  trace  of 
a  breeze  coming  up.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  this  line 
had  widened  so  much,  that  it  could  easily  ^e  perceived  {r6m 
the  deck.  Upon  seeing  this,  the  whistlers  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  whether,  as  they  pretended,  it  was  owing  to.lheir 
interest  with  the  clerk  of  the  weather-office,  or  whether  the 
wind,  if  left  alone,  would  have  come  just  as  soon,  1  do  not 
venture  to  pronounce ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  k>ng  befiyre  sun- 
set, our  hearte  were  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of  those  numerous 
flying  patches  of  wind  scattered  over  the  calm  surface  of  the 
sea,  called  by  seamen  catspaws,  I  presume,  from  the 
stealthy,  -timordos  manner  in  which  Aey  seem  \x>  touch  the 
warer,  and  straightway  vanish  again.  By  and  by,  the  true 
wind, — the  ripple' which  Had  marked  the  horizon  astern  of  «•, 
and  broken  the  face  of  the  mirror-  shining  brightly  every 
where  else, — indicated  its  approach  by  fanning  on  the  sky** 
sails,  and  other  flying  kites,  generally  supposed  to  be  super- 
fluous, but  which  upon  such  occasions  as  this  do  good  service 
by  catching  the  first  breath  of  air  that  seems  always  to  flbat 
above  the  water.  One  by  one,  cverj'  person  marked  the  glis- 
tenitig  eye  of  the  helmsman,  when  he  felt  the  ^okes  of  the 
whfel  pre??in£r  ngainst  his  hand  by  the  action  of  the  water 
on.  the  rudder:*' 

But  v^h'cn  the  IJreeze  swells  to  a  galie,  and  the  afnrface  of 
the  ocean  is  ^^oliing  in  mountain  billows,  a  scene  is  preseirted 
Surpassed  by  none  other  which  our  glbbe  exhibits.  No 
description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  sublimity 
of  the  prospect  presented  from  the  deck  of  a  phip  in  such  an 
hour.  An  ekquent  descriptive  writer  thus  attempts  to  deli- 
neate'a  storm  at,  sea  :— 

••  After  taking:  reef  on  reef,  and  furlitag  sail  after  sail,  it 
bccaite  necessary  this  morning,  from  the  violence  of  the 
storm/ to  heave  the  ship  to.  and  let  her  drifb  with  tiie  wind. 
The  scene  is  new  and  terrific :  the  dead-lights  are  in ;  and 
beside  the  gloom  thus  thrown  over  all  below,  the  cabin 
has  been  made  stxHr  more  comfortiess  by  a  heavy  sea»  which 


broke  over  the  ship,  and  poured  a  torrent  of  water  down  the 
companion  way.  Every  thing  not  strongly  lashed  is  driv- 
ing from  one  side  to  the  o^er,  while  we  ourselves,  some 
seated  on  the  floor,  some  on  trunks  and  boxes,  and  others 
braced  in  our  berths,  are  obliged  to  cling  to  whatever  is 
within  reach  to  prevent  being  dashed  about  m  the  same 
manner.  The  wind  howls  dismally  through  the  spars  and 
f  iggiiig*  &Ad  every  wave  that  rushes  along  the  sides  of  tbe 
vessel,  or  breaks  above  the  bulwarks  and  thundess  over  our 
heads,  seems  to  threaten  destruction. 

**  At  nine  o'clock  1  went  on  deck :  I  had  anticipated  a  scene 
of  grandeur,  but  it»  sublimity  and  fearfulness  far  surpassed 
my  expectations.     No  description  can  convey  a  just  impres- 
sion of  it  to  yoiur  mind.     Imagine  for  a  moment  the  moun- 
tains of  Ostego  to  oe  rolling  in  every  direction  with  high  and 
broken  swells  over  the  lake  and  valley — just  so  monstrous 
are  the  billows  that  rage  around  u?.     We  are  in  the  gulf- 
stream,  and  the  eurrent  and  storm  being  in  opposite.directiutis, 
the  waves  are  not  only  high  and  heavy,  but  trregular  in  their 
course,  and  so  rapid  in  their  succession,  that  before  tke  ship 
in  her  descent  is  half  way  down  the  abyss  between  thes, 
the  next  sea  often  collecte  to  a  tremendous  height  above  ber 
bowsprit,  over  whit^h  it  appears  impbesible  ior  her  to  rise  ; 
still  she  as  often  mounts  its  threatening  waters,  and  ridea  in 
tritimph  on  its  summit.     But  the  labour  is  excessitve,  and  as 
she  plunges  from  the  top  of  one  wave  to  the- gull  bel^w,  aod 
after  a  momentary  pause  rushes  again  to  the  height  of  another^ 
every  timber  groans  in  the  effort,  and  at  times  she  tfcmbilcs 
in  the  keel,  as  if  foundering  in  the  struggle. 

*'  !  was  above  when  she  ma4e  tbe  most  iearfui  plvnge  ire 
have  ret  felt.  Several  of  the  cfew  were  at  the  tiM*  scevfiBg 
the  flying  jib-boom ;  when  the  bowsprit,  and  whole  beml 
of  the  ship,  were  instantly  buried  in  armoontaiti  ef  water.  An 
involuntary  shriek,  as  their  hats  were  seen  awaspsng  topflaast 
high  on  the  passing  wave,  expressed  tbe  fear  skat  tliey»,  txx>, 
were  hurried  to  destruction ;  Iwit  happily  tiny  aaniaiiitd 
their  hold,  and  though  bruised  and  breathless^  aseaped  a 
watery  grave.  Sometimes*  a  sudden  gale  oomea  witk  'mry 
little  warning,  and  with  almost  itaeeiioeivable  fvry,  ma  AcMrt 
time,  throws  the  ocean  into  u^iroar.  In  an  mssant,  •  ship 
may  be  thus  overturm?d  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  ol  tb#  oeasm 
leaving*  no  one  to  tell  the  tale. 

*'  At  twelve  o*clock  last  night  a  gala  eommttsdi  and  ii>  mm 
hour*s  time  we  were  cc impelled  to  lay  to  under  a  stom  stwf  * 
sail  only,  llie  bowling  oif  the  tempest,  the  iduiigfDr  of  the 
vessel,  and  trampling^  said  hallooiag  of  the  sailors,  cffbctQally 
prevented-  osir  taking  atiy  rest^    The  in%  pertoa 
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dtok  tUt  mamhg  icport^  the  frind  to  be  a  hnrricfBe.  and 
the  waves  mountains  high  :  the  latter  circumstance  wc  ii>ere 
mAf  to  bolttve^  without  ocuitr  detnouitration*  One  or  tUfo 
of  tfae  pMMogers  iAtempted  to  take  breakfasit ;  while  at  the 
tsbh  a  eea  etruck  the  ship  along  ker  whole  length, 
fEoathe-qnartet'doek  to  tin  bows,  and  threw  her  nearly 
(A  her  hmm  enda*  She  lay  trembling  under  the 
ankt  cOI  I  thought  efae  would  noTer  rise  agaiov  and  the 
viBsr  oame  pottring  hy  the  hogshead  down  the  eoAdpawon'' 
wir«  and  through  the  stOerage-hatch.  Erery  thitig  was 
seept  froaa  the  labfe,  though  secured  in  the  manhef  usual  in 
nok  vaathvt^  and  some  of  the  family  -were  thrown  fnm  their 
berths  iotu  the  cabiD»  On  dedc  one  of  the  boats  was  stove, 
asd  the  ship  in  her  whole  length  was  washed  by  the  wave. 
The  gala  oontinuiAg  to  ioeresse,  and  the  sea  to  rise  at  a 
feiurful  rate,  it  became  necessary  for  our  safety  to  haipe  the 
uppsff  yank  and  masto  sent  down.  The  seamen  were  obliged 
to  Bount  to  the  vary  lope,  a  distance  of  set enty  or  tighty 
fast  from  «iw  desk,  to  unloose  the  figging,  whefu 

*Upoti  the  Mgh  and  giddy  niasi, 
la  cradle  ef  tie  rude  mipemui  »urfe,' 

thfy  wsre  asinmg  every  MieoessiTe  minute  with  ineivdible 
Tdocity  through  a  space  of  little  less  then  ninety  feet»  white 
ss  iBAriiable  gvave  yawned  beoealh  them,  should  the  dleuder 
jv4  to  tHnrh  they  olaag  give  way»  or  they  ouce  leee  tbotr 


looting.  The  unnatairalaoawi  o#  thw  eobiealithUnifcickais  i 
to  make  tbdnselves  heaM  bdow  vhn%  tai^fat  hy  the  wind 
aad  home  away  on  the  tempest  cAme  to  thi^  >  oar  UiM  ttai 
shmks  of  the  dying,  aad  I  daitd  aoaive  >ldtok  up>far  a  ussiatoH 
leat  I  should  tee  eolne  one  in  dsepito  of*  awry  eiuri  Arowa 
idto  the  ragiofp  sea^  where  no  po*e#  of  aHni  ncnid  hejine 
ieouied  him  his  reseoa.  Aslicipeiting  the  expestfen  oihotHi^ 
less  horror,  which  the  wiuteh  thua  perishi^  would  gtfvtv  I 
often  mvoluntary  cioaed  flsy  eyes  in  thefckr  b#  bihelriito^  tim  - 
agonizing  leality* 

*'  Tiraeto^m  raged  till  evuping  with  unahalad  vscdetiOOt  omd 
produeed  greater  a«dsty  thau  ohy  wc  hhd  belare  'eaperlnMed>. 
A  tempest  euoh  as  this  his  been  is  indeed  indeeerifoalif 
suhltme,  hot  too  dreadfhily  terrific  whau  at  its  height  to  Mlow  > 
of  mttoh  eiijoylnenU     When  tt  begins  evidently  td  abafce, 
^ad  hope  talis  you  that  Iha  wviat  ia  kiiuwn^  yeu  arh  le^tn 
tbu  indulgvnee  of  unmkhgled  and  enthusiBatitt  adashatioR,  and 
tnay  gaaa  with  delighl  at  the  evcrAvaryiug  aeeae  as'wava 
aiow  trave  reaxa  its  mouAnifeia  head,  edid  oeelaili  imoaiag^dlrt- 
rora  to  the  cloudsj     Bat  till  this  thange  does  take  plaee>-^ 
while  erery  eoctseesive  blast  blows  harder  and  harder^aad  • 
eeash  bdiow  vfaraaiiens  aoDce  ausaly  thahi  its  ^reenidar  to  bury  ' 
ou  under  its  weight-^-^t  le  itapossible  but  that  ^Oughts'  of  ' 
eur  ankt  eheck,  if  they  do  not  take  entire  place  of  thli  higher ' ' 
fealioge  of  adininltion«'' 


fc 
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NO.  I.~THE  PELF- INSTRUCTOR  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  8NGL18H  COMPOSITION. 


lir  a  Ibrmer  number  of  the  **  QtjrnE  to  KirowLtDoa  "  we 
briefly  spoke  of  the  ioiportance,  aod  at  the  same  time  of  the 
prseticabiiity,  of  self-instruction  ;  and  we  know  of  scarcely 
any  one  branch  of  useful  knowledge  in  which  self-inaitrnction 
ii  more  perfectly  practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
frequently  neglected,  tlmn  it  is  in  the  art  of  English  compo- 
lilioD. 

Even  scholastic  and  systematic  education  payft  scarcely 
ruiBcient  attention  to  this  very  important  particular;  and 
the  great  anjortty  of  those  who  are  by  curcumstances  com- 
pelled to  be  their  ovm  tutors  seem  to  labour  under  rht  mis- 
taken notion  of  this  being  a  matter  in  which,  whatever  may 
be  their  wiab,  they  have  reaUy  and  truly  no  power.  Never 
vas  a  more  mistaken,  a  more  utterly  groundless  notioa] 
Toe  wiU  and  the  power  to  write  a  neat  and  lucid  English 
style  are  but  one  and  the  same.  The  contrary  opinion^  how- 
ever, our  own  observation,  corroborated  by  that  of  Very  many 


of  our  fellow-subjects,  convinces  us  is  very  generally  held  ; 


he  adds  sentenee  to  ieutence-^not  of  matteV  jM'eTrously  dom-* 
tnltted  to  memory,  but  of  repi^  to  matter  Whieh  bb  hM  h^sftd  • 
for  l^e  <m  ttme  only  In  the  very  place,  fc»d  at  the  teff  liihfe** 
at  v^hfeh  he  refutes  or  supports  it,  denounces  it  M  erimlual, 
of  sneers  it  away  as  silly.       » • 

Bach  of  theM  eases  Irbowft  the  vast  poUttt  of  fihbStUdl  etef^^  ' 
tion  in  Mrengtbenlng  and  enlai-ging  patticulat  faculties  find  ' 
particular  organs ;  and  if  it  v^ere  not  whdlly  unnecessary  to 
occupy  farther  epiee  in  a!guiog  \^  pointy  we  might  adduce 
Very  nrtdiy  other  eases  equally  co^t  lirid  conduaivel    The 
immense  cireulaHon  of  our  own  and  eimilar  ivorks,  aiid  tb^  ' 
akttost  iffiiufnerable  "reading  ekibs,"  and  «'  literary  ki^H^w  ' 
tions,"  which  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  established 
in  er^ry  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  quite  conclusive  as 
to  the  &ct,  that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  who  iire  daily  toiling  to  acquire  knowledge.  We 
kno^  that  in  many  oases,  the  sciences,  the  classics,  and 


vho  sgiec  with  us  in  anxiety  for  the  mtellectual  improvement    varioui  fbrei^  languages,  are  studied,  and  with  no  trifling 


success,  by  men  in  the  very  humblest  situations.  Now  these 


and  wa  ^kmJk  Iha  «»xor  quite  capital  enough  to  regidie;  bKMobe»  of  knowle^  present  infinitely  g/u^Ater  ^ndin^e 

soUddii&cuUU:^  than  »Uc  nj^re  art  of  yi  w.iw  i^gooS,  JS^isk ;  j 
and  be  it  observed  lliia  i*.  briefly  spoImtd.  Mll;t^j^t,tt>;^l^^;i, 
upon  aa  univ^jrially  vj^M  in  Englbh  coroiu^Uiija.  ,.  ^  I  .,  . 
it  » imi^SMble^axid  ii  it.>;^-ere))pi»ibk«  xl  13  hifUf^  ^^Ji^i  t 
desiai)ile— tiuvt  overy  man  shouU,  in  (U  ^ofn^mi^  ff^%a-.9ii 


Bomstking  laka  detailed  refutation. 

There  is  uo  fi^i^tey*  moatal  or  bodiiy»  which  may  not  be 
vastly  strwgtheacd  end  enlarged  by  habitoal  and  vigorous 
i2»e.  Who  baa  not  remarked  the  weUrdeveloped  nuiacles  ia 
the  lege  oi  daaeing>  iaastara«  even  when  tliay  have  b^en 
othcfwipe  ef  tether  a  «pira  aad  puny  build  ?  AfiA  who  baa 
not  ubse*>»d;  iha  aame  fine  devabpmeat  of  the  inuscies 

the  ama  of  w#tei:man«  and  of  thoee  epsit^  who  are  caQed  . ...-    .^  —  _  .  ^    .. 

baeuBcrpan  ?    Obeene  Iha  throata  of  pru£Beaioaal  singers,  ( letting  mid^  Ms  use  0/  Znp^i 
aod  yott  mU  tea  a  similar  effect  of  habitual  9M  vigarouti  use.   are  the  oecaiiops  upop.  whi<^  ^"^ 

it  mtf  Weak!  that  tbcMi^h tn^e  of  the  body,  it  iy  not  so   ityle  would  be  ac(yautagef^u¥ ^ 
of  the  0Hn4  I  afid  y^t  barristers  «#d  adoxe  wiU  wiiiwut  any    luns  i^)on  which  ibei  .<u;u}i^u^n( 

difical^  esmjskii  to.  ma«iory  in  a  few  hours  an  amount  oi  to  succ^l  itk  the  proinary  bu^uMfs  pt  iife :  f^v^  jrqu.tp  > 
matta  wMk  to.  a  T4Ud^(l^,ed  and  inteUigent  ^an  of  •  answer  or  to  wii^e  an  adveiti^^n^^xit  1  h^vaj^  too^lMf^.^; 
*Mih«r  itfrftMNMij  WuW  b«  a  wy  sufficicnay  ^^lidiGvdt  I  iaUe  accwat^POf  pif  to  sojiat  m  ^p}pfm^y'  J^'^i  Jf"}^  ^fr 
Mr  fcr  %  «0^it   Obfen^  ihp'OBratwr,  too }  ho§r  J^ft^  bq^hl  lend H^%e/u:^  Ql!'i9J^'Tr^m^W.iMffJm.V^''i^ 


Somp9Sf tu^;  W  H^Aftit^  5 
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it  ii  to  be  aUe  to  wiifte  ^earlg  and  mtdligiUy ;  folly*  iritlu 
oqt  being  redundant  and  tedioiis-*-briefly,  witfaoat  bebg 
eonfiued  and  obacnre.  And,  then,  the  thing  ia  so  easy,  8o 
mneh  in  the  way  of  erery  seeker  of  hunvledge,  that  if  the 
aceoaapliiihmfnt  were  oii%r  an  accomplishment,  if  it  had 
Bodiing  to  recommend  it  beyond  iti  mere  gracefulneas,  it 
woold  be  really  well  worth  the  alight  exertion  neoeM»ry  to 
ill  acquiaitian.  And  yet  thia  at  once  naefiil  and  gracefoi  ac- 
compliihment,  which  may  be  ao  easily  acquired,  is  so  much 
neglected,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  instances 
in  which  public  men  of  really  surprising  depth  and  vaiiety  of 
knowledge  ha?e  absolutely  stultified  themadTes — ^ha^e  abac* 
Uitely  argued  and  declared  aganut  their  own  eonviciions,  and 
against  their  own  professed  end  and  aim,  merely  from  having 
neglected  to  secure  this  portion  of  the  vast  whole  of  know- 
lei%e«  And  in  private  nfe  how  often  do  we  meet  with  in- 
ataaoea  of  men  being  wholly  inci^Mible  of  giving  a  dear 
account  of  matters — however  simple-— of  which  we  know 
that  they  have  a  knowledge  as  perfect  as  actual  personal  ex- 
perience can  give  I  This  knowledge  they  could  give  to  us, 
m  a  degree  only  so  hx  less  perfect  as  welLanthenticatod  tea- 
tiflumy  ia  inferior  to  ocular  demonstrstion.  But,  thou^  they 
know  ufhai  they  want  to  say,  they  do  not  know  how  to  say 
it ;  and  thus  we  kae  information,  and  they  lose  the  pleasora 
which  they  would  derive  from  giving  that  information  to  us. 
And  yet  diese  very  men  are  probably  equal  or  superior  to 
ourselves  in  every  intellectual  power — ^but  one.  What  a  pty 
that  no  one  has  ever  pointed  out  to  them  the  value  of  that 
one— 4he  facility  with  which  that  one  may  be  obtained ! 

nere  is  scarody  any  one  mentd  operation  to  which  prac- 
tice gives  such  fruality  as  that  of  composition.  Style  is 
humoroudy  defined  by  Washington  Irving  as  being  "style;" 
it  JB  serioudy  defined,  by  a  much  greater  writeri  as  being 
"  proper  words  in  proper  placea«"  And  this  latter  definition 
is  so  fiur  coiieet,  that  though  anv  one  of  two  words  might 
vrith  equd  correctness  be  used,  it  rardy  happena  that  some 
one  of  two  words  would  not  be  both  more  elegant  and  more 
vividly  impresuve  than  any  one  of  all  the  other  words  that 
have  the  same  or  a  very  similar  agnification.  In  &ct,  there 
are  so  few  strictiy  synonymous  words  derived  from  the  same 
laaguage,  that  in  the  case  of  two  words,  cdled  synonyms, 
there  is  almost  dways  one,  even  when  they  are  of  ideniical 
meaningt  wbich«  on  the  wore  of  mere  elegaace,and  euphony. 


or  on  that  of  homdy  impresBvenessi  should  be  preferred  to 
tiie  other. 

No  verbd  direction,  however  detdled  and  careful,  will 
suffice  to  teach  the  skill  necessary  to  rapidly,  and  as  it  were 
intuithrdy,  writing  down  that  exact  word  which  will  most 
lucidly  and  fordbly  convey  the  exact  meaning  of  the  writer, 
though,  as  we  didl  presentiy  shoWy  something  can  be  done 
for  tiie  sdf^instructor  even  on  this  point.  It  is  to  his  own 
incessant  habit  of  observaiion  that  he  must  chiefly  owe  this 
apparendy  intuitive  tact  He  must,  whfle  reading  for  know^ 
ledge,  read  also  for  stgle.  He  nuist  inquire  who  are  reputed 
to  be  the  most  perfect  maaters  of  deganee  of  diction,  and 
who  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  vigorous  and  powerful.  He 
must  read  them  sentence  by  sentence,  note  their  peculiarities, 
and  endeavour  to  blend  them  in  mddng  hia  memoranda  of 
his  reading. 

Still  more  may  be  done  if  he  will  empky  half  an  hmur 
every  day — for  habit  is  very,  poweifbl — in  abridging,  from 
memory,  some  portion  of  what  he  has  read,  or  in  making  hia 
own  comments  upon  it ;  and  from  time  to  time  compare  the 
style  of  his  abridgment  or  commentary  with  that  of  the 
authors  he  has  abridged  from  or  commented  upon.  He  will 
thus  acquire  focility  and  fluency  of  diction,  at  which  he  him- 
self w31  at  length  be  astonished.  Let  him  acquire  tiie  habit 
— that  done,  the  labour  will  be  as  light  and  agreeable  aa  it 
will  be  profitable. 

If  any  who  shall  read  the  foregoine  advice  shall  tlunk  tiiat 
it  promises  too  much,  let  us  beg  of  him  to  reflect  upon  tiie 
fiiU  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon :  *'Read- , 
ing,"  saya  he,  **  makes  a  full  man ;  speakmg,  a  ready  man ;  ^ 
and  writing,  an  exact  man."  The  first,  in  frict,  teaches  to 
know,  and  the  second  and  third,  by  much  practice,  teach  to 
eommunicatem 

Irving's  '*  BlementB  of  Compodtion,"  BUir's  "  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettrea,"  Tooke's  **  Diversions  of  Purley/'  by  way 
of  teachers,  and  Addison's  "  Essays/'  by  way  of  examples, 
used  with  a  will^^^A  the  sailors  pull  when  they  heave  anchor 
— ^will  enable  any  young  man  to  write  in  a  good  style ;  to  com- 
municate all  that  he  knows ;  and  to  learn  with  the  greater 
fru^ility  all  that  he  aims  at;  and  refleetioa  upon  what  is 
proper  in  writing  wiU  enable  him  to  bfbak  with  correctness 
and  fluency — with  efficiency  to  his  instant  object  in  speakings 
and  with  credit  to  Aw  char^ufter  ai  an  inteUectpal  man. 
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;  No.  ^-SYNOPSIS  OF^STRONOMY,  : 
TRX  nouai  OF  the  babtb. 


Ik  giving  to  our  young  readers  the  foDowing  generd  Hew 
of  astronomy,  we  are  aware  that  but  little  towards  a  perfect 
ehiddation  of  that  sublime  science  can  be  done  In  so  very 
small  a  space  as  is  allowed  us ;  yet  are  we  persuaded  that, 
after  an  attentive  perusd  of  our  remarks,  the  reader  will  be 
impressed  with  sotaie  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  grand  fe»- 
tursa  of  this  noble  study,  and  his  mind  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  more  profound  brandies. ' 

By  the  study  of  astronomy  we  learn  to  bdieve  that  the 
earth  on  whieh  we  live  is  one  of  a  countless  host  of  similar 
worlds,  ^th  which  the  Almighty  hand  has  bespotted  the 
heavens  of  infinity  that  are  vauhed  over  us.  TheperMption 
of  man  ia  indeed  limited,  but  ip.  proportion  as  the  power  of 
optics  is  devdoped,  so  is  the  greatness  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  number  of  worids  he  has  made,  noUy  brought  to  itiew. 
With  tiie  naked  eve  we  can  see  only  about  a  tiioosand  atars, 
nor  in  (loth  hemispherea  are  tibae  to  be  seen  ihm  than 


3,128.  Of  these,  there  are  about  20  of  tiie  fint  magmtnde, 
76  of  the  second,  223  of  the  third,  510  of  the  fimitiu  695  of 
the  fifth,  and  1604  of  the  sixth.  Hence  it  will  be  observed 
that,  in  point  of  number,  they  increase  in  proportioa  to  their 
magnitude  or  distance,  since  the  number  of  staia  of  the  tenth 
magnitude  seen  in  Sir  John  Hersdiel's  teleseope  may  be 
sud,  comparativdy  speakii^,  to  be  infinite.  Of  the  milky- 
way,  there  passes  over  the  iidd  of  his  fbrty-feea  wietlor  the 
immense  number  of  116,000  stars  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
That  we  may  give  some  idea  of  spaee,  it  nay  be  wdl  to  ob« 
serve,  tiiat  in  the  PkUosopUcai  TrmwaMms,  it  ia  said  Dr. 
Bradley  found  thedistaneeeflba  nearest  fixed  atWi  (Sirioft,) 
to  be  7»600/KM),000,000  asBea.  Now  it  is  taken  aa  datm 
aasoK  hi^  airtionoaiicd  authodt&ea,  that  a  stttr  of  the  eeeoiad 
mMofiode  is  twice  aa  dirtant  as  one  of  the  first,  that  one  of 
amrd magnitude  ia  three  times  aa  far;  and  aoon  to  tbe 
tenth  SMgnitadci  of  whidi  Sir  John  Hecsdid  atalea,  ''tiae 
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Ggbt,  tlxN^  tn.T8lliii%  at  tlM  cate  of  twelmnillivM  of  buIm 
in  a  mmute,  hu  bees  neailj  two  milliaiu  of  yean  amving 
to  die  earth."  Hence  tben  we  an  led  to  anppooe  that  the 
wvM  we  inhabit  can  be  bnt  a  mere  atom  in  thi*  giand  acale 
o!  ctaiitM ;  and  aa  it  moat  appear  to  all  that  the  fint  and 
moat  eonaiatent  atudj  in  aatnuumy  muat  be  the  earth — our 
retting  jJace,  we  aball  at  onee  proceed  to  deaciibe  ila  |»d- 
perties,  begiiming  with  ita  shape  or  figoie.  , 
The  figvre  of  lh»  Earth  it  globular. 


The  abore  aketch  repreaenta  a  ateam-reaNl,  going  Irom 
the  abore  out  to  aea,  with  a  figure  atanding  <m  the  beach 
widl^tiig  ilj  aa  it  recedea.    M  the  atnught  U»e  a,  b,  e,  indi- 


cntea  the  diTeetkm  in  whidi  flie  penon  \oala,  it  wiH  be  aeen 
therefore  that  as  ahe  proceeds,  her  bull  will  appear  to  aink 
gndually  into  the  wat«',  and  as  the  diataocc  incrcuea  be 
will  aa  ^vdoally  loae  more  and  more  of  her,  till  her  chimney 
or  ftinnel  will  have  entirely  diiappeared,  aa  we  have  shown 
St  e.  lliiB  will  occnr  were  the  funnel  aixty-aix  feet  four 
inches  high,  and  the  ship  ten  miles  frcm  the  observer.  It 
will  be  observed  again  that  if,  on  loaisg  ^bt  of  the  steamer 
at  c,  the  spectator  immediately  ascend  the  towtt  in  die  rear, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  look  over  the  rounded  protnbKance  of 
the  water,  which  before  impeded  hia  sight,  and  see  the  came 
vessel  for  ten  miles  farther. 

Ftom  accurate  data  on  tlua  sfjparent  defveaaion  of  a 
steamer  at  sea,  and  a  Uttle  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  it 
woold  appear  that  the  ship  was  moving  upon  the  arc  dF  ■ 
circle,  wboee  diameter  was  nearly  8000  miles ;  a  fcot  which 
baa  been  abnndantly  proved  by  many  of  cnr  own  oonntrymen 
who  hftve  sailed  from  England  in  &  weaterly  direction,  and 
after  navigating  360  degree*  of  longitude,  have  returned  in 
an  easterly  one.  Thus  rov^  to  prove  the  iphericity  of  the 
globe  t  our  next  paper  rfiaU  refer  to  the  atti^aetion  of  giavi- 


ON  THE  OVER-LAUDED  STUDY  OP  THE  MATHEMATICS, 

WUTTUT  AVTKB  TBI  rEXDSAL  0>  MX.  WflXWSU.'s  TKBATias,  AND  Ma.  MAMUIXLB'b  BaSAT  OK 


:  THAT  SDBJKCr. 


Both  in  this  conntiy  and  in  America,  there  is,  we  diink, 
a  diepontion  very  greatly  to  ovemte  the  value  of  the  matbe- 
matica.  H  this  diapontion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the 
mere  statement  of  their  value,  we  might,  perhaps,  not  think 
it  neceaaary  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  thing  like  a 
formal  eseay  on  the  subject. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  mathematics  are  not  content  to 
om-fotae  their  own  favourite  study.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  them  by  inference,  and  others  by  direct,  bold,  and 
extrcmety  illogical  assumption,  make  the  excellence  of  the 
mathematics  a  reason  why  the  classics  should  be  wholly  and 
contemptoously  bud  aside.  Extremely  limited  ss  is  our 
(jKce,    we  cannot  allow  etror  so  dangerous  as  this  to  pass 


Onr  attention  has  been  paiticolariy  called  to  this  subject 
by  die  appeannee  of  the  worit  of  Mr.  Wbewell — the  highly 
endowed  scholar  whoa*  former  publications  have  dime  so 
noch  to  sostain  the  msthrmalifal  reputation  of  Cambridge ; 
and  bp  that  of  an  eaaay  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  which  forms  part 
of  a  vdume  of  educattonal  treatises  which  we  have  very 
receaitly  received  Anm  America. 

Mr>  Whewdl's  woric  demands  no  very  detuled  examina- 
titm  I  for  it  innsts  so  poutivety  upon  benefits  to  arise  from 
laatlw  nialiral  atody,  which  some  of  the  very  ablest  mathema- 
tifMM  have  themselves  admitted  that  the  mathematics  cannot 
give,  that  we  really  consider — highly  as  we  think  of  Mr, 
WhewcU  aa  a  man  of  sdence — that  the  very  excess  of  its 
faejodtce  wilt  be  its  most  potent  antidote.  Indeed,  as  Mr. 
Wbewell,  fiercely  as  he  batdeafbrhls  &vourite  science,  isbr 
too  erndite,  and  gifted  with  far  too  pure  and  fiervid  a  love  of 
endilion  to  join  m  the  outcry  agunat  "'»"■'**  learning,  we 
notice  bis  book  rather  aa  a  ftoafot  the  existence  of  the  mia- 
taken  notion  of  which  we  wish  to  prevent  the  &rther  pro- 
^^111.  then  aa  bong  in  itself,  or  by  any  means,  a  dangerously 
powcxful  snppoiter  of  that  notion.  Indeed,  Canlbridge  has 
becB  eo  conqKCBOns  for  its  undue  attention  to  the  mathema- 
tica,  dtat  we  are  rather  grieved  than  surprised  to  find  a  fellow 
11^  tator  of  that  university  unduly  laudit^  the  mathematiea 
aa  ft  men  ^. which  to  diaoipline  and  Blrengthen  the  mind  ; 


or  in  bis  own  words,  "  the  hut  itutrumenl  with  mliieh  to  edit- 
eaie  men  to  a_/W  development  of  the  reasoning  faculty." 

The  "  Essay  "  of  Mr.  Msnsfield,  is  of  a  ^  more  dange- 
rous character.  His  style  is  glowing  and  eloquent;  his 
recommendations  of  undue  attention  to  mathematical  studies 
are  teemingly  reasonable,  and  hia  illustrations  of  the  useful- 
ness of  thoee  studies  are  at  once  graphic,  seductive,  plausible, 
— and  yet  unsound.  Moreover  bis  "  Essay,''  or  discoutae, 
forms  one  portion  of  a  volume,  in  which  there  appears  an 
absolutely  Vandal-like  denunciation  of  the  classics — which 
latter  branch  of  education,  little  disposed  as  we  are  to  over- 
laud,  wc  are  still  less  disposed  to  undervalue.  Excltuive 
devotion  even  to  the  dasucs  is  by  no  means  to  be  recmn- 
mended — but  certainly  if  we  were  bound  to  be  acquainted 
with  only  the  classics,  or  only  the  mathematics,  we  should 
find  infinitely  stronger  and  more  numerous  reasons  to  favour 
the  former  than  to  favour  the  latter.* 

Bat  oui  American  advocate  of  the  mathematics,  though  he 
re&aius  ftom  anathematizing  Uie  classics,  tdla  us,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  mathematics  are  the  moit  valuable  means  to 
two  ends  : — 1.  The  discipline  of  the  mind,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ;  S.  The  attainment  of  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
useful  in  after  life.  By  way  of  supporting  his  bold  assertion, 
he  marshals  some  great  names  after  the  followine  fashion  : 
"  Peter  the  Greet,"  who,  whether  we  contemplate  his  private 
or  public  character,  was  a  sublime  anomaly  in  the  race  of 
monarchfl,  owed  his  early  education  to  a  diplomatist,  a 
mathematician,  and  his  mother.  His  subsequent  acquisitions 
in  naval  architecture,  and  in  various  branches  of  mccbanica 
were  such  as  could  only  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matics." Granted  !  ^t  Peter's  mechanical  skill  was  about 
the  least  valuable  of  all  hia  numerous  fine  qualities  I  llie 
vast  power  of  gtneralimg^,  of  comparing  the  state  of  his 
kingdom  with  tliat  of  other  kingdoms,  of  seizing  upon  the 
pcunts  in  which  bis  kingdom  was  inferior,  the  sublime  deter- 
mination to  improve  it  on  those  points,  and  the  exquisite  tact 
by  which  he  wrought  that  moit  difficult  of  all  changes — 
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£poiBi  a  1M9  of  igaoii]idyH>9atnit4i  b«rbluritti»  ^'a  Mmit  of 
eoUghttntd  struggluigfor  iiaproviBaieiil-*-«ouUi  oo  ttiofe  have 
been  bestowed  by  the  madienaticiea  than  by  the  iAkA  i  aadi 
the  *'  diplomattBt  and  bis  mother  "  had  an  iafinitely  grmtm 
share  in  forming  the  vaat,  though  imperfect  mind  01  Peler 
the  Crreati  than  our  American  mathematician  appeale  to  sup* 
pote. .  Lord  Erskine  and  Lord  Brougham  are  among  the 
eminent  pere<m8  whom  he  speaks  of  ««  owing  tiieir  fine  minds 
to  mathematical  study ;  aiui  certainly  two  more  infelicitous 
eaamples  couki  not  have  been  selected.  To  confine  onrgekes 
to  the  latter^  for  the  present  t  that  Ix>td  Brougham  is 
acquainted,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  tba  mathemattios,  it  is 
nQt  for  ns  to  deny  ;  bat  is  be  not  also  a  classical  scholar,  a 
Frenchi  Italian,  Oerman,  and  Spanish  scholar  ?  has  he  not 
read  law»  divinity,  philosopbyt  history,  and  the  poets  ?  And  yet 
he  whose  multifarUmsness  of  acquirement  sutpaases  that  of 
any  man  of  the  present  day,  k6  is  affirmed  to  owe  to  the 
mathematics  alone,  or  mainly,  "  that  clearness  of  method  and 
streogtli  of  illustration  whidi  makes  Us  very  statements  ar- 
guments, mid  his  conclusions  connetion !" 

But  if  Mr.  Mansfield  is  to  aupport  hu  theory  by  names 
instead  of  by  argument,  there  are  still  greater  and  more 
numerous  names  against  his  theory  than  he  can  possibly 
muster  in  its  defence.  Erskine,  in  his  very  best  day,  was 
rather  a  poetical  than  a  logical  orator — rather  a  brilliant  de- 
claimer  than  a  methodical,  or  even  sonnd  reasoner.  And  at 
an  age  far  earlier  than  that  at  which  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries were  in  the  full  and  vigorous  eaerciBe  of  their  mental 
powers,  he  was  a  believer  in  the  mad  superstitions  or  impos- 
tures of  Johanna  Southcote,  and  Richard  Brothers ;  and  eo 
utterly  destitute  of  even  ordinary  prudence  and  judgment,  as 
to  tun  away  to  Scotland  to  espouse  the  illiterate  and  ill-bred 
daughter  of  his  Washerwoman. 

Thid  is  only  indirect  testimony  agiunst  mathematics  as  a 
means  of  giving  strength  to  the  intellect ;  but  in  answer  to 
various  names  marshalled  in  favour  of  his  theory  by  our 
American,  we  may  simply  reply  that  Bishop  Berkeley,  War- 
burtoh,  D'Alembert — ^himself  one  of  the  ablest  modem 
FVench  mathematicians,  Dugald  Stewatt,  Gibbon,  and 
Madame  de  Staiil — and  only  want  of  '■  space  prevents  our 
greatly  enlarging  the  catalogue  with  ancient  as  well  as  with 
modern  nsmea — ^have  borne  their  testimony  against  the  efii- 


csetiflf  W  HHllteMtifaifcf  <<  the  ditfcitdiiit  of  ti»  oiini,  morel 
and  inteUastHal." 

Madama  de  Stael  is  tspcoaally  to  onr  )mipose.  She  aays^ 
*<  The  study  of  langoages,  which  In  Germany  constitutes  the 
bunt  nf  tdmcatkm^  (and  this  be  tt  observed  is  the  very  point 
at  issue,)  is  much  more  favowabla  to  the  evnlatioa  of  the 
faonltica  in  the  eatiier  age  of  youth  than  dmt  eif  mathematics, 
or  of  the  physical  aoieneea."  Paseid,  that  |^eit  geometer, 
whose  profound  thought  holered  over  the  scienod  which  he 
peculiarly  cultivated  as  over  every  other,  has  himself  acknow- 
ledged the  insuperable  defects  of  those  minds  which  owe 
their  first  formation  to  the  mathematics."  And  again, 
**  There  is  in  them,''  t .  e.  those  who  have  the  lauded  mathe- 
matics for  the  baits  of  their  education,  "only  a  iin^le  f acidly, 
whilst  the  whole  moral  being  ought  to  be  under  development 
at  an  age  when  it  is  so  easy  to  derange  the  soul,  aa  it  is  to 
injure  the  body,  by  attempting  to  strengthen  only  a  part." 

Gibbon  says,  "  As  soon  as  I  understood  the  principles,  I 
relinquished  for  ever  the  study  of  the  mathematics  ;  nor  can 
I  lament  that  T  dentei  Mofe  ikiy  rnhut  was  hardened  by  the 
habit  of  rigid  demomtration,  eo  destractive  of  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  morel  evidenoe,  which  must,  however,  determine 
the  actions  and  opinions  of  our  lives." 

In  addition  to  these  testimonies  against  the  mathematics 
as  a  basis  of  education,  or  a  sole  or  chief  discipliner  of  the 
mind,  we  might  adduce  but  too  numerous  instances  of  mathe- 
maticians who  have  found  the  perfection  of  mathematical 
attainment  insufficient  to  preserve  diem  irom  die  dark 
doubts  of  sceptics  in  some  cases,  and  from  the  insane  reve- 
ries promulgated  by  impostors  or  enthusiasts  on  the  other. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  intended  limit,  and  we 
have  said  enough  tp  had  our  readers  towards  a  richt  judg- 
ment upon  the  mathematics  as  a  means  of  mental  mscipline. 
And  as  for  their  practical  use  ;  are  they  not  abloluiely  use- 
less to  ninety-nine  men  in  tvexy  hundfed  ?  Our  American 
antagonbt  points  out  the  indispensable  use  of  them  in  build-  , 
iug,  engineering,  &c»  Do  we  contradict  him  ?  Certainly 
not:  but  builders,  engineers,  and  those  who  do  require  the  . 
mathematics  in  their  business,  must  learn  them  as  part  of 
their  business ,  and  snch  persons  form  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  that  ydAtwl^lc — TBE  Cfioriifi,  with  reference  to  whom 
any  really  useful  scheme  of  education  must  be  constructed. 
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;  THE  JESUITS. 

THiia  ORJQXN   AHB   UU,%QWln 


This  wonderful  and  dangerous  order  was  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  knight. 
He  was  originally  of  the  military  profession,  and  on  various 
occasions  displayed  the  gallantry  of  a  true  Spanish  Hidalgo. 
He  at  length  lost  his  leg  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  being  thus 
disqualified  for  the  army,  his  active,  resolute,  and  ambitious 
mind  turned  all  its  powers  towards  religion.  A  perusal  of 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  similar  exciting,  though  fal}U- 
lous  nHrratives,  inspired  him  with  the  ambition  of  earning 
canonization  by  founding  a  new  order,  which  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  extraordinary  zeal  for,  and  services  to,  the 
Romish  Church, 

His  first  step  was  to  promulgate  rules  enjoining,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  compliaiices  of  the  Komish  religious  orders, 
the  duty  of  labouring  devotedly  for  what  he  called  the  glory 
of  God,  by  which  words,  ho^^ever,  he  daringly  and  impiously 
spoke  of  the  worldly  interests  of  the  Romish  Church  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  Jesuits,  or  Society  of  Je9UF|,'^in  particulart  ^ 


To  find  'fojiowers  waa  ^en,  aa  now,  a  matter  of  gneat 
bcility  to  any  adventurer  professing  remarkable  sanctity,  and 
possessing  remarkable  abili^  and  craft ;  and  I^iiatius  Loyola 
speedily  found  himself  possessed  of  foUowera  sufficiently  en- 
thusiastic, and  sufficiently  ailly  ibr  bis  purpose.  But 
the  strict  disciplii^e  of  tne  Romish  Church  rendered  it 
unsafe  as  to  bia  secular  interests^  and  fatal  a^  tp  his  hopea 
of  canonization,  to  proceed  beyond  this  point  without  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  Vatican.  For  thin  sanction  he  aceord« 
ingly  applied ;  and  th^  cardinals,  as  advisers  of  the  Pope, 
were  in  the  first  instance  at  once  strongly  aod  wisely  opposed 
to  alloa  ing  any  new  order.  They  very  truly  stated  that  a 
new  order  was  wholly  unnecessary ;  but  Ignatius  brought  to 
his  ambitious  task  a  quality  which  very  rarely  fails  to  make 
its  possessor  successful — he  knew  the  /ii^eioa  heart*  Finding 
diat  he  was  oppoeed  by  the  cardinals  on  (he .  ground  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  existing  orders,  he  propoeed  that  the  onler 
he  intended  to  fou&dt  should  ad^  to  tibe  acMl  monaatie  vowa 
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OeDewooftof  inii^t d>#lt«nee  to  tb»lP(9«.  "^^  ^^ 
took ;  ttd  Ut9  Popc»  HmI  1II«  and  hi*  oauacol,  vtftkl]F  ook- 
leoted  to  logitinatii^  an  onlar  irhich  ipaediljp  lif  mr  ioiit- 
c&ti&l  beyoad  the  Papal  Uaia  itaaift  and  tbovgb  nmmBHf  ^ 
inplicit,  seakQa  atrvant  of  tbA  Vatican  ia  Naiifty  ita  nallcai, 
dariog»  aad  iniatiablj  oovatova  rhnaL  .  Aoltva,  Wa«6«  fidl 
of  worldly  eaperienoe,  and  Dal  whMj  dailitela  of  Carnal 
loe.  Igmimsk  aoon  had  oueiabafa  of  lua  ordav  in  avarjr  qiot 
vhae  the  Papal  kilh  waa  profeaiad,  wd  tha  I^pal  amhoxilf 
idnowlodgtdt 

A»  •«  ^eaerai "  of  Iha  aadar,  I^qrdla  waa^  m  point  of  htk, 
iespotic ;  and  aU  tba  ipaaial  pmilagaa  wkicb  wera  giantad 
to  the  order  his  shrewdness  and  courage  turned  into  ao  mMqr 
mstnuaeafes  by  vhicb  to  inereaaa  and  to  lacuie  his  own 
power. 

Great  as  laas  hia  ambition,  great  as  was  bis  eoufi^, 
Ignatius  lioyok  owed  the  greater  portion  of  hia  snceeas  to 
bis  mssterly  kuotaledge  0/  luanhmd.  We  haTo  seen  that 
besides  his  extraordinary  vow  of  implicit  obed^nce  to  the 
fope,  be  and  Ua  ordet  bnd  made  all  the  eustomary  iwwB^*««and 
tbc«e  latter  inchided  poocrly.  Bnl  to  this  tow  Loyok  by  no 
BxaiB  inclined  to  adhaee ;  and  when  he  had  well  oiganiaed 
b  society,  he  obtained  a  dispenMtion  empowering  tb^mem- 
bas  of  his  order  to  trade  with  all  those  nations  to^whom 
\htj  were  engaged  in  preacUog  the  papal  kith. 

Here  a  mine  of  wtakh  waa  at  enoe  opened  to  our  ambi- 
tions ia1;^eet ;  and  he  wwked  thas  mine  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  To  pieaeh  the  papal  laitli^  and  to  inatmict  yoath, 
were  among  the  exoteric  duties  of  the  order;  and  among 
these  duties  also  were  those  of  discovering  the  peculiar  bent 
and  peculiar  capacities  of  their  young  pupils,  and  of  so  act- 
ir.^  upon  their  discovery,  as  to  train  them  to  the  utmost 
v.orldly  ability,  combined  with  the  utmost  slavishness  of 
dtvotion  to  *'  (lie  order,"  and  to  the  '•  general." 

The  Pope's  bull  confirming  the  order  was  issued  in  1545. 
For  above  ten  years.  Loyola  used  his  power  as  '« general " 
with  a  dexterity,  a  boldness,  and  a  success,  never  perhs^ 
equalled  except  by  the  Kastern  impostor,  Mahomet.  To  the 
T:n  end  of  hia  liiie  he  was  busy  and  successful  i  and  dying 
;u  1356,  he  waa  oanoniaed  in  >609,  though  he  probably  did 
QMre«  however  unintentionally,  to  diagutt  the  nations  with 
the  frauds  and  the  insolent  gppeedinesa  of  Home*  than  any 
mau  befoca  Q«  sinoe  has  aehieved — Luther  himself  not 
ci'.epled, 

Laioez,  hia  Iriend  and  linnteBant,  aucceeded  ksm,  and 

J^owed  bimself  in  every  way  worthy  to  do  so.  The  **  order'' 

rew  ^eater  and  greater  wifeh  eaek  succeeding  year.     In  the 

h-t  Indies  and  in  the  West  their  oonunerctal  tmnsaotions 

veie  inoumeraUe,  and  their  pohtioal  inflaenee  as  vast  as  it 

«u  secret.     But  their  tnastev^stroke  was  the  sob^ethig  to 

Uir  despotie  governaaent,  alike  in  aeonlar  and  religious 

c^is,  the  nnlives  oi  Pfuiagiiay  is  South  Amerioa,  to  the 

i^ber  of  BAMW  than  a  qMrter  of  n  miilton  of  fsmiUes.     So 

^My  waa  tbia  maeter-ajbroke  of  inched  polioy  eiKeeted, 

^  cffn  9ow-^^9»Wf  when  Suropenn  dynastieahwie  tatteied 

^^  yien   low  in  the  dnat— -now,  when  the  eagles   of 

*^nsQs  have  ameoped  with  a  ieree  and  ftU  appetite  upon  the 

^^i  plains  of  Ua|y,  and  sereamed  above  the  snow^lad 

iioimof  the  Ueak  north-*  new,  that  France  has  eeenher 

;^l>ot  die  on  an  Atkmde  roek,  her  kgitimate  monareh 

i^^ed,  and  n  •'  citizen  king  "  nohhiebingly  seated  upon 

•e  tbroBo  of  U3  benished  relatives,  and  nnsparingly  tmmp- 

"^{oponthe  very  men  irimee  ineanefslfy  and  love  of  change 

*ajwed  upon  him  Om  power  he  miamcs    now^  that  change 

^  naited  every  nation  of  £«xope,  and  that  eren  the «'  tnr- 

jKjed*;  Turk  pet«misea  hmfeArSp  and  Mievea  that  there  ate 

^vudnekand  <[>«anb«|K»ndtfaB  gi^of  JakiHsm, 


mm^hAwFnmm,  IhejuM eieiirf of  Layoln end  I ai— ii m>es 
in  Paraguay  with  the  unquestioBed  power  of  a  heathen  god, 
end  with  the  unapaiing  ead  blighting  cmeUy  of  a  heathen 


The  limilB  of  Una  work  Witt  not  aliew  of  onr  enteriag  i^ 
minnte  details  oi  the  pfogmsa  of  the  Jendts  1  though  aoeh  e 
dtotail  would  iarm  at  onee  n  eurionl  and  hotroetite  hisloiy. 
Bayete  a*  tha  onttefe  had  hut  nine  dieeif^.  Tbia  waa  in 
1^401  ytt  so  well,  so  eompktely  had  he  loreseem  and  peo- 
vided  foe  \hm  sneeesa  of  ,hia  order,  that  in  16Q8  we  ftnd  it 
incieding  npwarde  of  ten  thovBand  membera,  and  exereising, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  a  power  at  which  weak  men 
tieahled  and  wise  men  were  iod^pwnt.  Bnt  there  waa  an 
inherent  source  of  weaknesa  in  thie  mighty  and  politia  asafr> 
oiation }  ftom  wtekedneas  came  its  strength,  and  from  that 
same  wiekednew  came  its  weaknesa  too.  Its  powiar  was  ao 
vast,  and  so  unserupnlonsly  exeKised,  thai  nation  after  nation 
expelled  its  members  and  denounced  them  aa  pests  dange- 
rous, equally  to  the  peweie  of  legitimate  government,  and  to 
the  righta  ol  in^viduals ;  and  in  177a,  liie  eondenmation  of 
the  Jeenila  waa  cenirmed  by  a  bull  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
popeSf  Gangwielli,  Pope  Clement  XIV. 

In  France,  the  Jesuits  owed  their  iell  not  so  mueh  to  the 
political  and  spiritual  naeddltag  and  mischief-assking  which 
mined  them  in  England,  in  Venice,  in  Sicily,  and  even  in 
bigoted  and  gloomy  Spain,  as  to  an  act  of  commercial 
dnlhonesty.  A  member  of  the  order  beeame  bankmpt  lor 
an  ^normeue  sum ;  and  although  the  very  ooostitution  of  tlie 
society — to  say  nothing  of  the  despotic  stretch  of  power  on 
the  part  of  succeeding  generals  and  their  immediate  tools — 
rendered  this  man  a  mere  slave  of  this  very  society,  yet  it  was 
sought  that  he  should  leave  hia  creditors  to  their  remedy,  as 
against  him  in  his  character  of  a  private  individual.  But  the  real 
nature  of  the  society  was  by  this  time  too  wdl  and  too  gene- 
rally known,  to  admit  of  so  gross  an  aot  of  fraud  passing 
undetected  or  unresisted.  The  affair  waa  brought  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  it  waa  decided  that  the  asctel^ 
waa  answerable  for  the  debts  of  its  mere  tool  and  ser- 
vant. In  the  ooorse  ol  the  investigation  ol  thia  a&ir,  the 
Kidea  of  the  Order  were  produced ;  and  among  them  weie 
iound  rules  and  maxima  so  hostile  to  aociai  tnder,  and  so 
subversive  of  individual  honesty,  that  the  ''  order  "  was  sup- 
pressed in  Fcanee,  at  the  unanioMUs  call,  alike  of  the  higher 
and  the  lower  ordera  of  people. 

How  dangerous  their  priiiciplca  and  maxims  am»  mey  be 
judged  from  the  foUowing  summary  :^ 

1*  Their  theokgioal  acotimenta,  which  ate  in  some  meaeore 
peculiar,  ace  aa  follows :  —  1.  lliia  order  aminfeams  (in 
stienger  teiem  than  must  other  Catholics)  the  hifiUiibiiUy  of 
the  Pope ;  that  he  ia  the  only  visiihle  sonsce  of  that  universal 
and  nahmited  powes  which  Christ  granted  to  the  church ; 
that  all  bishops  and  suhordinnte  rulers  derive  from  him  aleae 
the  authoiity  and  juiiadktion  with  whack  Ihey  are  Invested ; 
and  ^t  he  alone,  in  that  secied  commnaity,  ia  the  supresae 
lawgiver,  whose  eonMoaads  it  is  In  the  hi^ieet  degree 
criminal  to  oppoee  or  disobey.^^S«  They  eompie hend  wkhin 
the  Umita  oi  the  ohuieh,  not  only  mai^  who  liv*  sepaiete 
from  the  ceaunaniea  of  Hompy  but  even  naiiene  that  have  ro 
knowMge  of  Cbristienity;  sfid  eonsider  as  tene  membeseof 
the  ekoMh  open  trajugrs&sors  who  profess  its  doolrinee. — 
d.  Urn  Jeanita  aseinlaia  that  huasaa  nature  ia  fisv  from  being 
deprived,,  by  the  Isll,  of  all  power  of  doing  good  ;  that  the 
adccoars  of  graoe  are  adminaatercd  to  alt  mankiod  in  a 
mcaanre  seiBeient  to  lead  them  to  eternal  life  v  that  the 
operatkHB  of  grace  may  be  effeetaaily  resisted;  and  that 
God  haa  appoiatod  eveilastingf  rewaidii  and  punishmente.  In 
eonseqpiance  of  that  dMne  presoience^  by  iriuchhe  feaeeaw 
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the  aetkmfli  mexits,  and  cfaancten»  of  eveiy  individiiaL — 
4.  They  represeiit  it  as  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflFerenoe  from 
irhat  motlTes  men  obey  the  laws  of  Qod,  provided  these  laws 
are  really  obeyed ;  and  maintain,  that  the  service  of  those 
who  obey  from  the  fear  of  ponishment  is  as  agreeaUe  to  the 
Deity  as  those  actions  which  proceed  from  a  principle  of 
love  to  Him  and  His  laws. — 5.  They  maintain,  that  the 
sacraments  have  in  themselves  an  intrinsic  and  efficient 
power,  by 'Virtue  of  which  they  work  in  the  soul  indepen- 
dently of  any  previous'  preparation  or  disposition  to  reoeiye 
the  divine  grace. — 6.  They  recommend  a  devout  ignorance 
to  such  as  submit  to  their  direction,  and  think  a  christian 
sufficiently  instructed  when  he  has  learned  to  yield  a  blind 
and  unlimited  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  church. 

II •  The  following  maxims,  among  many  others,  were 
extracted  from  the .  moral  and  casuistical  writings  of  their 
most  celebrated  authors,  and  were  alleged  to  show  the 
danger  of  their  principles  to  governments  and  to  society. — 

1 .  That  persons  wholly  void  of  the  love  of  God  may  expect  to 
obtain  eternal  life  prpvided  tfaey  be  impressed  with  a  fear  of 
the  divine  anger,  and  avoid  all  heinous  and  enormous  crimes, 
though  it  be  only  through  the  dread  of  future  punishment. — 

2.  That  those'  persons  may  transgress  with  safety  who 
have  a  probable  reason  for  transgressing ;  t.  e*  any  plausible 
argument,  or  authority,  in  favour  of  the  sin  they  are  inclined 
to  commit. — 3»  That  actions  intrinsically,  evil,  and  contrary^ 
to  the  divine  law,  may  be  -  innocently  performed  by  those' 
who  have  so  much  power  over  their  own  ■  minds  as  to  join, 


though  hntideaUift  a  good  end  "to  such  actkm.-- 4.  'Aat 
philosophical  sin  (i.  e.  sin  committed  through  ignorance,  or 
foigetfolness  of  Gh>d)  is  of  a  very  light  and  trivial  nature, 
and  does  not  deserve  the  pains  of  Hell. — 5.  That  the  trans- 
gressions  committed  by  a  person  blinded  by  the  seductions  of 
tumultuous  passions,  and  destitnte  of  wi\  sense  of  religion, 
however  hemous  in  themselves,  are  not  imputable  to  the 
transgresBor  before  the  tribunal  of  Ood ;  and  may  be  often 
as  involuntary  as  the  actions  of  a  madman. — 6.  That  the 
person  who  takes  an  oath,  or  enters  into  a  contract,  may,  to 
elude  the  force'  of  the  one,  'and  obligation  of  the  other,  add 
to  the  form  of  the  words  used,  certain  mental  additions,  and 
tacit  reservations. 

In  1814,  when  the.Bourbons  were  restored  to  their  rule 
in  France,'  they  weakly  solicited  the  Pope  to  restore  this 
order,  which  in  all  piatoes,  ^  and  'at  all  times  had  proved  itself 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  alike  of  rulers^  and  of  the  ruled ; 
and  the  pope  just  as  weakly  consented  to  comply  with  the 
impolitic  request.  • 

In  Bngland,  too,  and  in  Ireland,  the  Jesuits  have  made  con- 
siderable progress ;  possessing  large  tracts  of  land,  and  keep, 
ing  up  not  only  large  settled  establishknents,  but  also 
numerous  proselyrising  itinerants.  Happily  the  day  is  gone 
by  for  either  Rome  or  Rome's  emissaries  to  work  with  any 
power  in  this  country ;  but  free,  enlightened,  and  tolerant  as 
we  are.  it  may  sooner  or  later  become  a  question  for  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  protection  of  our  liberties^  whether 
it  really  is  tolerant  to  tolerate  the  ifUolerant. 
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HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  DUNFERMLINE  ABBEY. 


Tub  origin  and  precise  date  of  the  founding  of  the  reli- 
gious buildings  of  Dunfermline  are*  involved  in.  dark  obscu- 
rity. Historians  who  have  written  of  about  the  period, 
seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  materials  capable  of 
fiimiBhing  many  important  facts,  and  to  have  collected 
much  traditionary  matter,  which  gives  great  interest  to  the 
events  of  these  early  times,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
able  to  attach  the  importance  of  a  date  to  many  of  the  pro- 
minent features  of  history,  which  immediately  precede  and 
follow  the  first  notice  taken  of  Dunfermline.  Boece,  the 
early  historian,  speaking  of  the  religious  establishment  at 
Duitifermline,  states  that  Malcolm  III.  by  the  persuasion  of 
Margaret,  his  queen,  and  Bishop  Turgot  of  Durham,  (her 
confessor,)  founded  the  church  and  convent  of  Dunferm- 
line, and  ordered  that  in  all  future  times  the  church  should 
be  the  place  of  sepulchre  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Scot- 
land. Comparing  historical  and  traditionary  references,  they 
both  seem  to  point  out  the  year  1070,  as  being  the  year  when 
the  buildings  in  question  were  begun.  After  the  church 
was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  deemed  convenient  for  the 
due  performance  of  religious  worship,  it  was  dedicated  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Malcolm  III.  and  Margaret,  bequeathed  to  the 
church  much  landed  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  a 
considerable  distance  therefrom  }  they  also  granted  charters 
embracing  many  important  privileges;  which  exemplary 
lesson  was  followed  down  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
by  kings,  queens,  abbots,  and  others  impressed  with  religious 
reverence.  Margaret  was  the  first  who  was  interred  at 
Dunfermline ;  she  died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1 6, 
1093,  and  had  to  be  taken  out  of  that  castle  through  a 
concealed  postem^gate  on  the  west,  as  the  castle  was  at  the 
time  besicf^ed  by  Donald  VII i  on  the  eastern  side,  {Fide 
Fordum,  !•  v.  c  25.)     It  might  be  mentioned  here,  that 


' 


from  the  different  bearings  of  hi&tory  it  Vfoxxld  eeem  that 
.Mar|;aret  was  lying  very  ill  in  the  **  castel "  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  time  when  her  husband  Malcolm,  and  her  eldest  son 
Edward  led  the  Scottish  army  to  the  seige  of  Alnwick 
Castle  in  Northumberland :  at  hearing  that  they  had  been 
slain  in  the  conflict,  and  that  Malcohn's  body  had  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  "  her- strength  and  spirits  failed 
her,  she  made  her  confession,* received  the  *  Holy  Sacra- 
ment,' gave  her  d3ring  blessing  to  those  of  her  children 
around  her,  and  expired."  Edward,  who  had  been  shun  at 
the  siege,  was  interred  close  by  his  mother,  shortiy  after. 
Malcolm's  ;^body  being  interred  at  Teignmouth,  it  was 
exhumed  by  Alexander  I.  his  son,  and  re-interred  in  the 
royal  sepulchre  at  Dunfermline.  About  the  year  1118 
Alexander  I.  finished  the  church  and  convent,  and  granted 
it  several  parcels  of  land,  {Carte  de  Dunf.  p.  9.)  It  is  very 
curious  to  observe  the  spirit  which  led  to  the  bequeathing  of 
g^fts,  &c.  to  this  ancient  and,  in^some  degree,  mother  church 
of  Scotland*  We  will  note  down  a  few  of  them  in  regular 
order,  extracted  from  the  ancient  chartulary  of  the  abbey. 
In  the  year.]  120,  *'  Walcleve,  the  son  of  Gospatric,  gave 
the  church  of  Inverkeithing  to  the  convent,  '  for  the  love 
of  Ood  and  Saint  Margaret,  that  our  Lord  Tesus  Christ,  hj 
the  intercession  of  that  holy  queen,  and  by  the  prayers  there 
offered  up,  may  have  compassion  on  our  souk,*  "  {Carte  de 
Dunf.p.  85.)  About  the  year  1160,  Malcolm  IV.  be- 
queaths  gifts  to  the  church  and  convent,  and  for  such  he 
enjoins  its  protection,  for  "  there  the  bodie  of  his  grand* 
fader  Kyng  David  rests  in  Grod,"  {Carte  de  Dunf.  p.  10.) 
In  the  year  1176,  Margaret  de  Ouyeth  gives  certain  lands 
to  the  abbey,  that  a  mass  should  be  celefanrated  on  her  birth- 
day for  her  soul,  {Carte  de  Dunf,  p.  89.)  About  the  year 
1188,  Galftidus  de  Malevin,  the  abbot,  gave  a  churoh  to  the 
abbey,  in  order  to  support  "  a  bunung  and  peqpetual  light 
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bdbre  the  tombs  of  King  David,  and  Malcolm,  the  younger, 
in  the  choir,"  {CarU  de  Dtmf.  p.  86.)  In  the  year  I3J6, 
Robert  Bruce  gave  the  church  of  Kinrosa,  and  the  chapel  of 
Orwell,  to  the  abbey,  in  honour  of  his  predecessors  buried 
io  it ;  and  on  account  "  of  my  own  sepulchre,  which  has 
been  especially  chosen  to  be  there,"  (Cartedt  Thmf,  p.  92.) 
About  the  year  1332,  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  and  regent 
of  Scotland,  trea  interred  under  the  church  in  the  crypt. 
Previous  to  his  demise  he  had  bequeathed  gifts  to  the  abbey 
hr  ^the  special  purpose  of  supporting  a  priest  to  celebrate 
Busies  on  certain  days  "  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;"  during 
tlie  performance  of  which  "  two  great  wax  tapers  {axe 
aid«Kd)  to  burn,  from  the  commencement  of  the  mass  till  its 
coDclonon.  one  at  the  head  of  the  tomb,  the  other  at  the 
foot  of  it,"  {Carte  de  Dun/,  p.  21.)  About  the  year  1488, 
•fsmei  n.  gm  certain  lands  to  the  abbey,  as  a  mark  of 
lererence,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  place  to  be  held  in  the 
hi{^est  Tmentton,  because  many  of  the  bodies  of  bis  pro- 
genitors, kings  of  Scotland,  had  been  interred  in  it,  {Carie 
dt  Dnaf.  p.  43.)  In  the  year  1124,  David  I.  made  some 
beantifying  repairs  on  the  church  and  convent,  and  raised  it 
to  the  dignity  of  an  abbey,  and  translated  to  it  thirteen 
nkoaksfron  Canterbury,  in  England;  decreeing  that  an  abbot, 
prior,  and  snb-prior,  should  be  the  priucipA  ecclesiastics, 
{Carte  de  Dimf.  p.  35.)  Some  of  the  existing  charters  of 
tbe  abbey  make  mention  of  bondsmen  bequeathed  to  it  \ — for 
tastuce,  in  tbe  year  1136,  David  f.  gave  Ri^win,  Qille- 
No.  316. 


Patrick,  and  Ulchill,  for  ever  to  tbe  abbey,  "  as  my  own 
men,"  {Carle  de  DunJ.  p.  7.)  Agun,  about  the  year  1175. 
William  (king)  made  a  donation  of  Oillandreaim  Mac- 
sutben,  in  perpetual  "elemosinam  "  to  the  abbey,  (Carte  de 
Dunf.  p.  13.)  Other  charters,  still  extant,  chalk  out  the  line 
and  rule  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the  religioas  order  { 
some  notify  what  their  possessions  are  ;  some  are  for  the 
adjustment  of  disputes — deeds  of  writ,  claiming  priority  of 
privilege  over  all  the  churches  in  Scotland: — in  short,  the 
cbartulary  of  tbe  abbey,  now  preeerved  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh,  contains  about  Q50  special  charters, 
300  deeds,  and  about  100  notlGcations,  remariis,  &c. :  it  it 
a  large  folio  volume  of  ]  69  leaves  of  vellum.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance ^of  above  1 50  deeds,  charters,  &c.  appearing  in 
one  autognqjby,  and  refening  principally  to  a  period  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1250,  it  would  leem  that  about  this  period 
was  the  time  when  the  chartulary  was  first  begun.  The 
charters  and  deeds  are  written  in  a  variety  of  hands  down 
till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  principally 
written  in  a  strong  distinct  band,  and  greatly  abounds  in 
perplexing  contractions :  the  ink  atill  retains  its  black 
appearance  and  shining  quality.  The  rubrics,  or  titles  of 
the  charters,  &c.,  are  in  red  and  blue,  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  very  beautifully  illuminated ;  the  deeds  seem  to 
have  been  noted  down  in  any  place  which  turned  up  white, 
as  some  deeds  dated  1303  appear  amongst  those  of  1530, 
whilst  some  of  those  of   1530  may  be  (bund  scattered 
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thxongfaout  the  yolume.  Balls  from  the  popes  are  of  verj 
frequent  occiuTeDce.  Pope  Innoeent  IV.  at  the  request  of 
Alezaoder,  the  kingi  empowered  the  abhot  to  assume  the 
mitre,  ring,  and  other  pontifical  ornaments,  [Carte  de  Dunf. 
p.  108 :)  this  was  in  the  year  1244.  In  the  same  year  the 
same  pope,  considering  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  climate, 
indulges  the  monks,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  caps 
suitable  to  their  order ;  but  that  they  were  notwithstanding 
to  preserve  proper  reverence  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  and 
other  ceremonies,  {Curie  ie  Dunf.  p.  108.)  In  the  year 
1249-50,  the  pope  issued  a  buU  to  empower  the  Udiop  of 
St.  Andrews  to  canonise  Mamiet,  qoawi  q(  14«)cq1iii  III., 
and  patron  of  this  chufpfc.  As  the  mfonnistaiioe  «f  **  }m 
bodie  exhibiting  i^fimtQ  iMntfdes "  wm  subsMtialed  by  a 
letter  signed  by  the  Uttmf  of  6ti  Aodr^w^a,  SunMd,  and 
DumbUne,  Blargaret  vas  accordingly  oanouiaedi  and  iter 
remains  transUiled  |o  «  l^tqatiQii  wptiguoi^a  Id  lh»  Ugh 
altar,  esteemed  thf  moal  saered  and  honoiiyablai  beeanse 
there  the  solemii  seivices  wer^  M^y  performed^  M  ^ 
MS.  referring  to  this  f^llgiffoii  Cffswony,  stalea  l|ia(  ^*  the 
bodie  of  Saiiuit  Mamrt to  «eia  lemove^  mtk  m^^  Hde- 

siastical  pomjp^  frpm  Ib9  oulif  f4lWPh  vheie  she  W«U  origi- 
nalie  intene<(  |q  Dm  quail  (si^^^^  ^e  high  alter,  and 
was  attended  ^y  %  great  prooeesm  of  nrie^ts,  abbots,  earis, 
and  other  reUginiw  dignitaram  The  <  ptecioil  |pa4  \  was 
borne  on  .the  ahoqldeie  nf  |^|ipst«  and  abbfi,  tud  the 
whole  procession  mavecl  ikiiif  lo  Ibo  mmHi^  m  the  oiian, 

and  the  sweUtug  melodlQiii  aoogs  from  the  choir,  singing  in 
parts,"  (Tpthr'9  HM,  S^^Ford^m,  v.  u.  p.  b3.)  Tradition 
still  points  om  Ibe  lmb«  which  is  now  naenclosed.  being 
entirely  wittmt  tin  l^ileilM  fdUm  creeled  in  1818. 

It  might  bf  VMllMWfrt  livnliaf.  t)M(  Dunfermline  Abbey 
was  the  most  estensive  Ml  of  leligMNis  buiMUigs  north  of  the 
Forth.  About  the  jm  lAQU  it  appeal!  to  bav^  rea^Oic^  ito 
point  of  perfection,  ud  wii  eatefiiie4  ffdf  irheii  fer  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  pile,  as  a)so|nNr  its  devotional 
fame  and  for  the  sanctity  of  the  monks.  At  this  period 
the  stately  edifice  mu£t  have  been  a  most  imposing  and 
proud  structure  to  look  upon ; — for  more  than  two  hwadred 
years  had  this  holy  establishment  been  receiviog  additions 
from  every  successive  monarch,  and  supported  by  the  nobi- 
lity of  tht,  land*  The  nearest  calculatioo  we  can  give 
of  Its  extent^  (and  which  is  gathered  from  the  ruins  of  uU 
walls  which  have  been  dug  up  around  the  walls  which 
enclosed  the  establishment^)  could  not  have  been  less  than 
4000  feet.  A  very,  correct  historian  statesi  that  it  was  of 
such  an  extent  tliat  any  three  of  the  most  ^distinguifthed 
sovereigns  might  have  resided  in  it  without  having  the  least 
chance  of  incoqimoding  each  other.  {Maihevf  of  fVesknin- 
tter^  p.  44  6.  ]  llie  sunshine  of  prosperity  was.  howevefi 
begiuniog  to  show  symptoms  of  cloud,  by  threatened  invap 
sions,  interruptions,  and^  decrees  from  Bdward  of  Ei^Iaad ; 
the  prospects  of  the  monastery  were  lowering,  and  the  mea* 
sure  of  its  woe  was  filled  up  by  the  same  Edward  on 
February  10,  1304.  About  the  6th  of  November  1303,  Ed> 
ward  1.  with  his  queen,  and  a  large  retinae  of  his  courtiers, 
arrived  before  the  abbey,  into  which  they  were  peaceably 
admitted.  Edward  and  his  train  of  followers  made  themselves 
quite  at  home  here  with  the  sweets  of  the  abbey  provisions. 
He  deemed  it  necessary  to  capitulate  on  the  lOth  of  Feb. 
on  which  ill-fated  day  for  the  monastery,  Edward  ordered  hb 
followers  to  set  it  on  fire ;  which  order  waa  obeyed  to  such 
an  extent,  that  only  a  few  miserable  ceQs  for  the  receptiosi 
of  the  monks  were  left  I  lliis  noble  pile,  the  work  and  the 
pride  of  two  hundred  years,  was  in  one  eveutfol  day  reduced 
to  a  sorry,  miserable  ruin ;  without  Icavii^  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  f  bbot»  &c.  %xA  icaio^  a  dwells^  for  the  monkst 


But  as  compared  with  Edward's  future  line  of  conduct,  the 
burning  of  Dunfermline  Abbey  was  of  a  very  lenitive 
description,  and  hardly  to  be  brought  up  in  array  against 
the  after  proceedings  of  his  life.  The  abbot  and  monks,  in 
their  singularly  pitiable  condition,  gazed  and  mourned 
over  the  smolung  ruins^-^as  places  they  could  point  to 
where  *'  fW®^  communion  had  oeen  held :"  and  viewing  the 
ruins  aa  i  whob^  well  might  they  have  exclaimed,  "  Our 
beautif^  \0jm%  in  which  our  fathers  worshipped,  they  have 
burnt  up  ^th  fire,  and  all  our  pleasant  thu^  have  been 
laid  ipFaste/'  (Isaiah  Ixiv.  U.)  After  this  sad  disaster  the 
abbey  wai  pwrtly  rebuilt,  but  never  regained  its  former 
df^pee  of  graodeur  and  eonsequence.  It  was,  however,  so 
|ar  habitable  ia  1329.  as  to  afford  accommodation  for  the 
aecpucheoieiitof  Btiiabethi  qottQ  of  Robert  I.  (Bruce),  where 
she  h|id  «  son  bom.  (B<)bert  11.)  In  the  same  place,  in 
1894,  Jamea  I.  was  bprnj  aa  also  BUaabethf  on  August  19, 
1(^06,  and  Charlfs  |.  on  November  1 9,  IfiOO.  Others  of  the 
royal  family  were  bom  here,  but  having  died  in  infancy 
they  axe  oiaittedt  In  thtjpeir  11187  the  obureh  of  Dunferm- 
liqe,  ivitb  diAisrept  esosptions.  waa  anne^  to  the  crown ; 
and  to  l&8d.  the  abbey,  lie,  wm  erected  into  a  temporal 
loidshlpt  wt  lA^fA  to  Amie  of  Denmark,  at  Upsto,  as  a 
piorrowing  gift  i  in  15dO  Anne  waa  infeoft  in  the  lordship ; 
and  va  Iddot  ^*  abbev  was  anpei^ed  to  the  orown«  Gosfrid 
waa  tl^  fl^  abbelt  m^  Geoige  Dqny  the  la^  In  searching 
and  comparing  its  twisted  and  confused  feeords,  we  find 
that  the  abbey  has  had  two  priors,  twenty-three  abbots, 
three  eommendalaries«  and  one  ehamberltdn,  during  its 
existence.  In  the  church  are  interied  e^t  kings,  (of  Scot- 
land,) five  queen^  four  prineea.  and  a  great  lelinue  of  abbots. 
&c.  and  nobility  of  the  land ;  viz.  Malcolm  III.  and  Mar- 
garet, his  queen ;  Donuld  VII.,  Edgar,  Alexander  I.  and 
Sibella,  his  qoeen;  David  I. ;  Malcolm  IV,  Alexander  III. 
and  Margaret,  his  queen ;  Robert  I.  (Bruce,)  and  Elizabeth, 
his  queen,  and  Annabel  Drummond,  queen  of  Robert  III. 
Princes, — Edward,  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret ;  David 
and  Alexander,  sons  of  Alexander  III. ;  and  Robert,  son  of 
James  VL  Nobility,  &c. — ^The  earl  and  countess  of  Athol ; 
Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  and  regent  of  Scotland ;  Robert, 
duke  of  Albany  ;  Robert  Henryson,  the  early  Scottish  poet 
and  teacher  pi  the  youth  in  the  abbey ;  Lord  Urquhitrt ; 
George  Duny,  and  other  abbots ;  secretary,  Robert  Pitcairn ; 
Wilham  Schaw,  architect  to  James  VI. ;  Henry  Wardlaw, 
abbey- chamberlain,  or  clerk .  Elizabeth  Halket,  authoress  of 
the  celebrated  ballad  called  Harde-canute.  The  Elgin 
family  has  a  burying-place  under  the  new  church,  AH  these 
remain^  are  principally  within  the  newly-erected  church, 
founded  March  10.  18  iS^  in  consequence  pf  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  one  used  as  an  established  church,  which  liad 
been  used  as  such  with  very  little  alteration  since  the  Kefur- 
mation.  at  which  period  the  principal  part  of  the  choir,  tUc 
seatings,  the  organ,  and  oiher  religious  furniture,  were 
destroyed  by  the  Reformers  without  discrimination.  Dun- 
fermline  church  was  destroyed^  and  part  of  the  abbey,  oa 
March  28,  1560. 

The  tomb  and  remains  of  the  celebrated  King  Robert  de 
Bruce  were  discovered  on  February  17,  1SI8,  during  Uu; 
operations  which  were  guiog  on  for  the  founding  qf  the  new 
chaich.  in  a  spot  of  the  aiicient  choir  of  the  cathedral  cor- 
cespoodiog  to  the  statements  of  Barbour  and  Fordeeo,  In 
the  grave  was  found  a  "  large  trough  built  of  polished  stooc, 
about  7  feet  in  leegth  and  18  inches  deep,  the  eoveiing  ot 
which,  when  first  obserfed.  had  on  it  leveral  iron  rings.  In  i^ 
very  decayed  state,  and  some  of  which  were  entirely 
loosened  froq  the  stone.  In  this  trough  lay  a  very  largv 
body.  6  feet  2  Inches  in  lengthy  cased  in  lead,  part  of  which 
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was  entire,  except  on  the  breast/ where  it  wai  much  cor- 
roded, exhn)iting  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  body,  in  a  state 
of  considerable  preservation.  The  body  had  'been  wrapped 
JQ  fine  damask  cloth,  interwoven  with  gold.  Somethmg 
like  a  crown  was  observed  on  the  head ;  a  wooden  coffin 
appeared  to  have  surrounded  the  body,  some  vestiges  of 
which  were  visible.  After  this  discovery,  the  tomb  was  shut 
up  for  further  orders  from  the  barons  of  Exchequer.  The 
whole  of  the  stone  coffin  was  filled  with  pitch,  for  the  fur- 
ther preservation  of  the  skeleton.  Directly  over  Bruce*s  grave 
a  square  lantern  tower  riaes  to  the  height  of  about  105  feet, 
en  which,  placed  iu  way  of  pillars  at  top«  ''King  Robert, 
the  Bruce." 

Our  Bngraving  conveys  a  very  striking  resemblance  of 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  as  they  stood  in  the  year   1824, 


end  fpr  more  characteristic  than  tiieix  present  appeanmce; 
for  since  then  the  ground  has.  been  much  levelled,  ana 
B  new  wall  made  to  approach  it,  which  very  much  dete- 
riorates from  its  venerable  look.  The  ruins  are  well  worthy 
of  observation  ;  with  them  are  p^sodated  many  oi  the  most 
remarkable  !  features  of  early  Scottish  history,  and  the 
visitor  to  tlus  shrine  will  feel  his  time  well  disposed  of  in 
taking  a  walk ''  round  the  palace,  and  observing  her  bul- 
warks well."  \Vhat  remains  are  the  south-west  waU  of  the 
palace,  the  abbey  gate,  and  round  tower,  and  south  wall 
of  the  fratering,  on  the  western  angle  of  which  ia  a  window 
which  has  always  been  admired  as  a  model  of  architectural 
beauty  and  design.  The  ruins,  howeveri  are  last  moulder* 
ing  down  and  disappearing — but  still  they  are  in  some  sense 
**  great  in  ruin,  nobly  in  decay*"  ^  T.  H, 
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lWhat  is  sleep  ? , 


AxoNG  the  innumerable  mortifications  that  waylay  human 
sxxogance  on  every  side  may  well  be  reckoned  our  ignorance 
of  the  most  common  objects  and  effects — a  defect  of  which 
we  become  more  sensible  by  every  attempt  to  supply  it. 
Vulgar  and  inactive  minds  confound  familiarity  with  know- 
ledge, and  conceive  themselves  informed  of  the  whole  nature 
of  things  when  they  are  shown  their  form,  or  told  their  use ; 
but  the  speculatist,  who  is  not  content  with  superficial  views, 
harasses  himself  with  fruitless  curiosity ;  and  still,  as  he 
inquires  more,  perceives  only  that  he  knows  less. 

Sleep  is  a  state  in  which  a  great  part  of  every  life  is  past. 
No  ammal  has  yet  been  discovered  whose  existence  ia  not 
varied  with  intervals  of  insensibility ;  and  some  late  philoso- 
phers have  extended  the  empire  of  sleep  over  the  vegetable 
world.  Yet  of  this  change,  so  frequent,  so  great,  so  genera], 
and  so  necessary,  no  searcher  has  yet  found  either  the  effi- 
cient or  final  cause,  or  can  tell  by  what  power  the  mind 
and  body  are  thus  chained  down  in  irresistible  stupe&otion, 
or  what  benefits  the  animal  receives  from  this  alternate  sus- 
pension of  its  aetive  powers. 

Whateter  may  be  the  multiplieity  or  contrariety  of  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  nature  has  taken  sufficient  care  that  theory 
AM  have  little  influence  on  practice.  The  most  diligent 
inqmret  is  not  able  long  to  keep  his  eyes  open ;  the  most 
eager  dispotant  will  begin  about  midnight  to  desert  his 
argament;  and  onee  in  four  and  twenty  hours  the  gay  and 
the  gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  t^amorrms  and  the 
sEent,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  are  all  oveipowered  by  the 
gentle  tyrant,  and  all  lay  down  in  the  equality  df  sleep. 

PhikMophy  has  often  attempted  to  repress  insolence  by 
asserdng  HtM  all  conditions  are  levelled  by  death ;  a  position 
which,  however  it  may  dejeet  the  happy,  will  seldom  afford 
much  ocM&fOrt  to  the  wtetehed«  I6  is  far  more  pleasing  to 
consider  that  sleep  is  equally  a  levdler  with  death ;  that  the 
time  k  tievel^  at  a  great  distance  when  the  balm  of  rest  shall 
be  tffaetA  aUke  upon  every  head ;  when  the  diversities  of  life 
shall  stop  their  operation,  and  the  high  and  the  low  shall  lie 
down  together* 

It  is  somewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  that  in  the  pride  of 
conquests  and  intoxication  of  flattery  he  declared  that  he  only 
perceived  hisoself  to  be  a  man  by  the  necessity  of  sleep. 
Whether  he  considered  sleep  as  necessary  to  his  mind  or 
body,  it  was  indeed  a  suffieient  evidence  of  human  infirmity : 
the  body  whieh  required  such  frequency  of  renovation  gave 
but  kmi  piomises  of  immortality ;  and  the  mind  which  from 
titaM  to  timtjnaak  gjadly^inb  insensibility,  had  made  no  very 


near  approaches  to  the  felicity  of  the  supreme  and  self-suffi- 
cient nature. 

We  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  repriess  all  the  passions 
that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  consideration 
that  there  is  no  height  of  happiness  or  honour  from  which 
man  does  eagerly  descend  to  a  state  of  unconscious  rCpole ; 
that  the  best  condition  of  life  is  such,  that  we  contentedly 
quit  its  good  to  be  entangled  from  its  evils ;  that  in  a  few 
hours  splendour  fades  before  the  eye»  and  praise  itself  deadens 
in  the  ear;  the  senses  withdraw  from  their  objects,  and 
reason  favours  the  tetreat. 

What,  then,  kre  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  cotetousness, 
ambition,  and  rapacity  ?  Let  him  that  desires  most  have  all 
his  desires  gratified,  he  never  shall  attain  a  state  which  he 
can  for  a  day  and  a  night  contemplate  with  satisfieu^tion,  or 
from  which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  perpetual  vigilance,  he 
Would  not  long  for  periodical  separations. 

All  envy  would  be  extinguished  if  it  were  universally 
known  that  there  are  none  to  be  envied  who  are  not  pleased 
with  themselves.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  dis- 
tinctions of  mankind  have  more  show  thAn  value,  when  it  is 
found  that  all  agree  to  be  weaty  alike  of  pleaenres  and  of 
cares ;  that  the  powerfiil  and  the  weak,  the  celebmted  and 
obscure,  join  in  one  comihoti  wish,  and  implotvfirom  natmre's 
hand  the  nectar  of  oblivion. 

Such  is  our  desire  of  abstiaetioB  flool  ottrSelveii  that  vttj 
f(^  are  satisfied  with  Hie  quantity  of  stup^^fiaetiott  whioh  tiie 
needs  of  the  body  force  upon  the  mhid.  Alexander  hunself 
added  intemperance  to  sleep,  and  solaced  whh  the  fumes  of 
wine  the  sovereignty  of  the  world ;  and  almost  every  miii 
has  some  art  by  which  he  steels  hi*  thoughts  aWay  from  its 
present  state. 

It  is  not  much  of  fife  that  is  spent  in  dose  aittintioti  toaay 
important  duty ;  and  many  hourA  of  every  day  are  sufiered 
to  fly  away  without  any  tracei  upon  the  ititslleeti.  We 
suffer  phantoms  to  rias  up  before  ii»,  and  amuse  ootseWee  with 
the  danee  of  airy  imtngen,  which  after  a  time  Urt  dismiss  for 
ever,  and  know  not  how  we  have  been  busiedt 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  those  they  pasb  in 
solitnde,  abttidoned  to  their  own  imagination,  which  some-* 
times  pots  sceptres  in  their  hands  or  mitfes  on  their  heads, 
shifto  the  scene  of  pleasure  with  endless  variety,  bids  all  the 
forms  of  beauty  sparkle  before  them,  ind  glut*  them  with 
every  change  oi  visionary  luxury. 

It  is  easy,  in  the  semi««lumbers,  to  erilect  aU  the  possibilities 
of  happinese>  to  alter  the  eottfie  of  the;suB|  lo  bimg  back  the 
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past,  and  anticipate  the  future  ;  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of 
all  seasons,  and  all  the  blessings  of  all  climates;  to  receire 
and  bestow  felicity,  and  forget  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man. 
All  this  is  a  voluntary  dream,  a  temporary  recession  from  the 
realities  of  life  to  airy  fictions*  and  habitual  subjection  of 
reason  to  fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amuse  themselves  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  companions ;  but  the  difference  is  not 
great;  in  solitude  and  in  company  we  agree  to  dream  in 
concert  The  end  sought  in  both  is  forgetfulness  of  ourselves. 
— ^Tbis  is  Sleep, 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 

'  Prbsbtterb,  or  Elders,  is  a  term  used  by  the  Septuagint 
for  rulers,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  In  the  church  of  England 
it  is  synonymous  with  priests,  the  second  order  of  her  clergy. 
The  church  of  jSco/^ne^  admits  only  this  one  order  of  clergy, 
and  her  members  axe  hence  called  presbyterians.  These 
affirm  that  there  is  no  order  in  the  church,  as  established  by 
Christ  and  his  aposties^  superior  to  that  of  presbyters'^that 
all  ministerB,  being  ambassadors,  are  equal  by  their  com- 
mission— and  that  elder  or  presbyter  and  bishop  are  the  same 
in  name  and  office,  and  the  terms  synonymous ;  for  which 
they  quote  Acts  xx.  28;  Tit.  i.  5 — 7;  1  Thess.  v.  12; 
Hcb.  xiii.  7—17 ;  and  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3. 

From  the  time  of  the  Refonnation  to  that  of  the  Revolution 
the  Scotch  church  was  torn  with  contentions  respecting  her 
form  of  church  government ;  the  court  professing  episcopacy, 
and  the  people,  presbyterianism,  and  each  prevailed  by  turns ; 
but  on  King  William's  accession,  presbyterianism  was  finally 
Bfittied  to  be  the  established  religioo,  and  has  so  continued 


ever  since.  Their  form  of  church  government  is  as  follows : 
— The  Kirk  Session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  lay  elders 
of  the  congregation,  is  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  judicature. 
The  next  is  the  presbytery,  which  consists  of  all  the  pastors 
within  a  certain  district,  and  one  rulixu;  elder  from  each 
parish.  The  provincial  synods  (of  which  there  are  fifteen) 
meet  twice  in  the  year,  and  are  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  several  presbyteries  withm  the  respective  provinces. 
From  the  Kirk  Sessions  appeal  lies  to  the  presbyteries,  from 
these  to  the  synod,  and  from  them  to  the  general  assembly 
which  meets  almually,  and  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  kingdom.  This  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  presbytery,  from  every  royal  borough,  and  frt)m 
each  of  the  Scotch  universities ;  and  the  long  presides  by 
a  commission  of  his  own  appointment. 

The  Scotch  ordain  by  the  "  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery,"  before  which  persons  may  be  licensed  to  preach 
as  probationers,  but  cannot  administer  the  sacraments*  The 
clergy  are  maintained  by  the  state,  and  nominated  to  livings 
by  patrons,  as  in  other  establishments.  But  those  properly 
called  the  English  presbyterians  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Scotch  Church,  though  they  preserve  their  forms  of  worship ; 
nor  do  they  adopt  tiieir  creeds  and  catechisms  (which  are 
confessedly  Calvinistic),  but  are  avowed  Arminians  and  gene- 
rally Arians  or  Unitarians ;  and  follow  the  same  form  of 
church  government  as  the  congregationalists  or  indepen- 
dents. So  Dr.  Doddridge : — "  Those  who  hold  every  pastor 
to  be  so  a  bishop  or  overseer  of  his  own  congregation,  as 
that  no  other  person,  or  body  of  men,  have  by  divine  insti- 
tution a  power  to  exercise  any  superior  or  pastoral  office  in 
it,  may  properly  speaking  be  called  (so  far  at  least)  congre- 
gational, and  it  is  by  a  vulgar  mistake  that  any  such  are 
called  prdsbyterians," 
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No.  I.— THE  SELF-  INSTRUCTOR  IN  POLITENESS. 


THE   INFLUENCX   OF   MANNSa. 


ViBTUE  and  knowledge  are  known  to  be  two  important 
qualities,  which  have,  as  they  ought  to  have,  the  first  and 
greatest  iafluence  upon  the  opinion  formed  of  us  by  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact ;  but  virtue  and  knowledge 
are  not  alone  sufficient  to  win  for  us  this  good  opinion,  and 
the  interest  of  those  upon  whom  we  so  largely  depend  for 
both  our  comfort  and  our  advancement  in  life.  Our  demea- 
nour and  our  manners  are  noted  long  before  our  integrity 
and  ability,  even  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable, 
can  have  their  proper  effect ;  therefore  if  our  manners  be 
such  as  to  make  an  unfavourable  impression,  the  chances  are 
very  much  against  our  beipg  permitted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  our  better  and  more  important  qualities* 

AH  must  have  it  in  their  power  to  remember,  and  also 
have  conceived  antipathies  or  sympathies  at  first  sight.  Mere 
appearance  has  much  to  do  in  producing  this  effect ;  for,  as  an 
eminent  writer  very  tnily^remarks, "  a  handsome  countenance 
is  an  excellent  letter  of  recommendation."  But  a  good 
manner  is  not  a  whit  less  important  than  a  g^od  appearance ; 
and  while  the  latter  is  but  simply  a  gift  cf  nature,  a  mere 
accident  over  which  we  have  no  control,  the  former  is 
completely  within  our  own  power  of  modification  and  im- 
provement. And  on  this  very  account  there  is  greater 
reason  and  far  more  justice  in  our  being  greatiy  influenced 
towards  those  with  whom  we  have  occasion  to  do  any  business 
by  their  good  or  bad  manner ;  for  as  a  man  may,  if  he  choose, 
get  rid  of  what  is  bad  in  his  manner,  so  his  not  doing  so 
would  imply  that  he  has  been  too  indolent^  to  exert  himself 


towards  that  end,  or  so  insolentiy  contemptuous  as  to  be 
quite  careless  both  of  our  feelings  and  of  the  opinions  we 
may  form  of  him. 

To  lay  down  a  minute  chart  of  manner  would  require 
infinitely  greater  space  than  we  can  devote  to[any  one  subject 
in  one  paper,  however  important ;  but  from  time  to  time  we 
shall  touch  upon  this  important  and  amusing  subject  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  form  quite  a  manual  of  advice  for  all 
young  people  who  have  to  win  their  way  in  society  by  their 
own  exertion  and  ability. 

It  is  perfectiy  true  that  the  various  situations  of  different 
individuals  must  very  gready  affect  the  propriety  of  this  or 
that  particular  of  behaviour ;  for  that  which  would  be  abco- 
lutely  indispensable  to  the  correct  behaviour  of  a  man  in  one 
situation,  would  be  in  the  behaviour  of  a  man  in  another  situa- 
tion a  mere  supererogation,  or  a  repulsive  and  ridiculous 
affectation.  Still  the  counsel  we  shall  give  we  txust  will  be 
of  general,  value  inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  to  give  a  clear 
view  not  only  of  those  particulars  which  are  useful  or  valuable 
only  in  certain  situations,  but  aho  of  that  kind  of  behanonr 
which  is  important  to  all. 

One  thing  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  of 
our  readers,  and  we  trust  they  are  very  many,  who  dedre  to 
acquire  a  prepossessing  manner ;  namely,  that  a  sincere  wiab 
to  please  and  to  interest  is  the  first  and  most  powerful 
requisite  to  a  good  manner.  This  wish  will  teach  us  to 
avoid  equally  the  coarseness  which  annoys  a  company,  and 
the  effeminate  sleekness  and  servility  of  manner  which  at 
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ooce  disgnuses  as,  and  disgustB  iiiBtead  of  pleases  those  whom 
it  k  our  intern^  and  onr  design  to  oondliatet 

The  only  other  particular  of  manner  to  which  we  at 
present  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  hrevity 
of  speech.  Few  who  hare  not  made  man  the  subject  of 
their  peculiar  and  patient  study  can  even  imagine  how  im- 
portant it  is  towards  being  successful  in  wolldly  afiairs  to  be 
I  good  listener.  To  br^  in  upon  the  discourse  which  is 
addressed  to  us,  whether  to  combat  or  to  illustrate  the  speaker's 
wonk,  inTariably  annoys  and  very  often  both  disgusts  and 
ineCrieyably  alienates  the  person  who  is  so  uncourteously 
tiated.  This  we  particularize  because  it  is  the  fault  oi 
which^  more  than  of  any  other,  yotmg  men  of  talent 
ire  bat  too  commonly  giultjr.    Viyacit^  and  impatience! 


combine  to  render  them  unoonsdoas  of  the  31  effect  of 
interruptions ;  and  they  thus  very  frequently  give  deep  and 
lastmg  offence  by  suggestions  or  comments,  which,  if  made 
at  the  proper  time,  would  be  efficient  in  producing  a  good 
effect  llie  mere  interruption  is  indeed  unpleasant,  but 
when  added  to  ^tbat  we  take  into  consideration  the  wound 
we  give  to  the  self-love  of  him  whom  we  interrupt,  by  thus 
virtually  telling  him  that  what  he  says  is  of  no  import,  as  we 
know  *'  the  whole  mystery  of  the  matter,"  we  surely  ought 
not  to  wonder  if  our  remarks,  however  valuable  in  themselves, 
are  contemptuously  disregarded,  and  in  consequence,  our 
whole  character  supposed  to  be  of  an  insolent  or  of  an  in« 
corpgibljr  thoughtless  and  flippant  description,^ 
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{  ALCOHOL, ' 


ITS  138a  AMD  VATURX. 


Alcoboi.  is  the  pure  spirit  obtained  from  the  vinous  fer- 
meotatbn  of  liquors.  It  exists  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in 
all  fermented  liquors,  and  its  quality  is  the  same,  however 
TarioDs  the  flavour  and  appearance  of  the  liquor  from  which 
we  obtain  it.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent,  and  very  light ; 
hot  and  pungent  in  taste,  and  pungent  but  agreeable  in  scent. 
It  is  so  extremely  volatile,  that  the  heat  of  the  hand  suflices  to 
CQQTert  it  into  vapour;  it  will  evaporate  in  the  open  air  at 
ten  de^ees  above  the  freezing  point,  and  boils  at  about  164^ 
of  Fahrenheit  It  was  long  supposed  that  this  extremely 
Tolatile  fluid  could  not  be  frozen,  but  the  eminent  philo- 
sopher Dr.  Hutton  affirmed  thar  he  succeeded  in  finding  a 
method  of  freezing  it ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
£d  not  communicate  the  particulars  of  a  process  which 
might  on  many  accounts  be  very  serviceable* 

Alcohol  and  water  have  a  very  great  affinity  for  each  other. 
On  ?ni-ging  them  a  singular  fact  is  observable ;  viz.  that  the 
balk  of  the  mixture  is  less  than  that  of  the  two  liquids  while 
separate.  This  &ct  is  partly  owing  to  the  complete  inter- 
penetration  of  the  particles  of  the  two  liquids ;  but  it  is  not, 
ss  the  writers  of  some  of  the  encyclopaedias  seem  to  suppose 
it  to  be,  entirely  owing  to  this  cause,  for  when  alcohol  and 
water  are  thrown  into  contact  the  mixture  gives  out  Jieat, 
Now  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scent  given  out  by 
odorous  bodies,  real  particles  of  matter  must  be  given  out. 
Tbe  particles  of  odorous  matter  are  exceedingly  minute,  as 
u  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  single  grain  of  musk  will  scent  a 
dnwer  or  desk  for  a  year  or  two,  without  any  perceptible 
dimiaution  of  its  weight  or  size.  But  on  mixing  alcohol 
and  water  a  rush  of  gaseotts  matter  takes  place,  and  this  un- 
doubtedly to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  a  very  material  share 
in  dimizimhixig  the-bolk  of  the  commingled  liquids. 

The  uses  of  alcohol  in  medicine  and  the  arts  are  very 
nomerotts.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  a  quality  which 
makes  it  a  valuable  agent  in  preserving  the  preparatbns  of 
anatomists  ;  and  it  is  a  powerful  menstruum  for  all  the  pure 
alkalies^  some  of  the  neutral  earths  and  metallic  salts,  essential 
(als,  the  cxlorotts  portions  of  vegetables,  wax,  resins,  &c. 

A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  explain  the  means  by  which 
this  very  useful  article  is  obtained.  The  saccharine  matter 
being  extracted  from  grain,  grapes,  molasses,  the  fiuina  of 
potatoes,  or  any  other  articles  which  contain  an  abundance 
of  it,  the  next  step  is  to  add  yeast  or  any  other  fermenting 
principle,  and  leave  the  mixture  to  work  in  a  place  of 
proper  temperature.  This  temperature  is  about  69*  of 
Fahienbeit;  for  repeated  experiments  have  established  the 


certainty  that  the  fermentation  cannot  be  produced  in  a  tem- 
perature below  60^^  of  Fahrei^eit,  and  will  proceed  fax  too 
rapidly  in  a  temperature  above  77°  Fahrenheit.  The 
medium  between  tjiese  degrees  of  temperature  is  therefore 
the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  fermentation  is  to  continue 
till  the  liquor  has  acquired  some  pungency  of  taste ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  acetous  fermentation  commence ; 
skilful  conduct  at  this  part  of  the  operation  has  probably 
much  more  influence  in  giving  a  greater  or  less  degree  ot 
purity  to  the  alcohol  than  is  generally  supposed  or  auowed 
for. 

The  liquor  having  been  sufficiently  fermented  is  put  into 
the  still.  Having  been  once  passed  through  the  process  of 
distillation,  it  is  odled  low  wines ;  in  whidi  stage  it  consists 
of  about  flve-sixths  of  water  and  one  of  alcohol  or  spirit. 
A  second  distillation  produces  what  is  called  "  proof  spirit," 
which  contains  equal  portions  of  water  and  alcohol ;  and  a 
third  distillation  gives  what  is  ordinarily  called  alcohol. 
But  the  power  of  the  still  goes  no  farther.  Ttw  spirit  has 
still  some  portion,  though  only  a  very  minute  one,  of  water ; 
and  mere  distillation,  however  often  repeated,  will  notrexider 
the  spirit  perfectly  pure,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  render 
it,  especially  when  it  is  wanted  for  medicinal  uses. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  alcohol  to 
a  state  of  perfect  freedom  from  watery  admixture ;  but  by 
means  of  apparatus,  too  elaborate  and  complex  to  be  described 
here,  this  important  object  is  now  easily  effected,  and  spirit 
is  obtained  perfectly  freed  from  every  particle  of  the  aqueous 
admixture  left  after  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  still. 

The  most  correct  way  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  alcohol 
is  undoubtedly  to  find  its  specific  gravity  by  the  hydrometer. 
But  for  all  ordinary  purposes  a  much  shorter  and  simpler 
method  will  suffice.  Take  a  few  grains  of  gunpowder,  wet 
them  with  alcohol  and  apply  a  lighted  paper  to  the  mixture. 
If  the  alcohol  be  even  tolerably  pure  it  will  bum  steadDy, 
and  the  gunpowder  will  explode  as  the  lut  drop  of  the  spirit 
bums  away ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  spirit  be  impure,  the 
gunpowder  will  not  expk>de,  the  residuum  of  water  after  the 
departure  of  the  spirit  effectually  preventing  combustion. 


sas 
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As  steel  is  more  highly  tempered  by  the  coldest  draught, 
so  the  good  man  is  best  tried  by  the  bitterest  woe.  ^, 

The  greatest  minds  will  often  stoop  to  the  most  absurd 
things. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

1*H9  philosophy  of  tht  human  mind  (and  this  not  the  l6ast 
of  its  excellencies,)  will  fill  the  soul  with  charity,  and  keep  the 
sacred  flame  always  alive  and  always  bright.  This  equable 
and  complaisant  feeling,  by  him  who  understands  it,  will  sel- 
dom he  ipterrupted,  and  then  but  for  a  moment.  'Hhe  errors  of 
his  fellow-mortals  will  not  sever  the  link  which  binds  him  to 
all  of  human  kind.  Willing  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  truth 
an  ^at  is  dear  in  life,  and  life  itself,  he  will  deeply  lament 
wbaiever  obstructs  his'  progress,  and  will  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability  to  remove  it ;  hut  even  the  grossest 
and  most  pernicious  errors  will  excite  In  his  bosom  no  re- 
sentment. He  lit  ill  bear  in  mind,  that  men's  opinions  result 
from  circumstances  over  which  they  have  themselves  little  or 
no  control ;  that  if  they  are  really  and  conscientiously  be- 
lievers in  any  doctrine,  they  must  have  such  evidence  of  its 
truth  as  it  appears  to  them  solid  and  conclusive  ;  that  they 
cannot  believe  it  without  such  evidence ;  and  with  it,  if  their 
discernment  enable  them  to  detect  no  fallacy  in  it,  they 
cannot  avoid  believing  it ;  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  adopt  or  reject  what  opinions  it  pleases  ;  that  the 
measure  0f  knowU(^  possessed  by  the  individual  determines 
entit^ly,  independently  of  volition,  the  conclusion  In  which 
he  rests ;  ana  that  to  teeard  him  with  aversion  because  he 
rejects  or  receives  a  paiticolar  doctrine,  is  as  absurd  a^  to 
resent  U^  thinkmg  the  ediour  of  an  object  red  which  is  red, 
of  which,  from  some  defect  in  his  organ  of  vision,  or  some 
deqeptian  in  the  mediuln  trough  which  he  views  it,  appears 
to  him  to  b^  so.  If  he  petceive  Uiat  his  own  mind  is  better  in- 
foHned  ihto  those  aroimd  him,  he  will  avail  himself  of  every 
mtBX^  M  Ua  power  to  impart  the  light  of  which  they  are 
destitute ;  hut  that  he  should  regard  them  with  ill  will  for 
that  whidh  b  thehr  miif&rturie,  imt  he  should  exclude  them 
from  his  society  Atid  heart,  torture  their  bodies,  and  enchain, 
88  fttr  as  he  cah  encbam,  their  minds,  is  as  impossible  as  that 
h^  *h6uld  Seriously  propose  to  amputate  their  hands  or  their 
feet«  iti  order  to  remedy  a  defect  of  their  sight.  Not  even 
od  aeeount  df  tiieit  enmes  does  he  cherish  the  least  degree 
of  UtterneSft  agaiiMt  them ; — ^viewing  them  as  placed  in  tin- 
fthfoufabte  circumaiances  for  the  cultivation  of  the  better 
priueiple  6f  theiir  natura,  either  not  knowing;  or  not  con- 
sidering it  wh&t  their  trut;  dignity,  honour,  and  happiness 
cdndst,  and  accustomed  to  comound  their  immediate  grati- 
ficatipa,  with  ihdt  ultimate  felicity,  and  their  direct  gain 
widi  th!^  final  well-being — ^he  regards  them  with  unfeigned 
cpmpd^Hon,  and  because  these  errors  are  productive  of 
a  deeper  misery  than  any  liodily  maladieii,  he  teels  on  their 
account  k  more  profound  sorrow.  Never  does  he  think  of 
the  prison,  or  the  manacle,  or  the  lash,  or  of  the  infliction  of 
punishment  iu  aiiy  shape,  but  as  it  may  be  the  means  of 
correcting  their  evfl  propensities,  and  of  establishing  better 
views,  and  forminv  better  dispositkms.  And  the  influence  of 
these  enlightened  and  generous  principles  extends  to  the 
closest  and  dearest  eonnexions  in  life,  imparting  to  the  fkther, 
the  husband,  the  IHend,  the  master,  a  forbearance  and 
benignity  which  can  be  produced  so  fully  and  sustained  so 
equJiy  by  Ho  other  means. — Dr,  S,  Smith, 
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PMISBCUTION. 


'  PsbsscutzoK  is  the  continuance  or  repetition  of  acts  of 
vengeance  or  enmity.  Though  persecution  is  a  most  direct 
and  outrageous  violation. of  the  law  of  God,  it  is  unhappily 
b'*^  -~-  *-."»  tbat  the  most  terrible  persecutions  have  oeen 


perpetrated  in  the  Bfime  of  that  God  whose  preeminent  at- 
tribute is  Mbbcy«  Persecution  is  not  only  most  sinful  and 
unjust — ^it  is  alto  most  impolitic.  The  best 'feelings  of  our 
nature  should  be  interested  in  favour  of  a  persecuted  man,  even 
though  his  conduct  is  such  that  we  shoidd  gladly  have  beheld 
him  puniihed*  And  when  those  who  have  not  even  deserved 
punishment  are  made  the  victims  of  oppression  and  persecution, 
their  persons  become  the  objects  of  our  aflections,  and  their 
opinions  obtain  an  influence  over  the  mind,  which,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  they  would  not  have.  Persecution,  so 
far  from  retarding  the  progress  of  Christianity,  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  causes  of  its  wide  and  rapid  promulgation. 
A  moral  dignity  was  superadded  to  religious  truth;  and  the 
constancy  with  which  the  martyrs  endured  the  most  horrible 
torments  became  a  new  and  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  those  doctrines  for  which  they  fearlessly,  and  even  cheer- 
fully, resigned  their  lives  in  agonies  almost  too  great  for 
human  endurance. 

It  is  impolitic  either  in  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  or  in  individuals  moving  in  a  private 
sphere,  to  become  persecutors.  There  is  so  perpetual  a 
revolution  taking  place  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  that  he 
who  to-day  is  the  very  creature  of  our  will,  may,  in  a  short 
time,  have  us  and  all  that  we  possess  or  love  within  his 
power.  Our  aim,  therefore,  should  be  so  to  employ  our 
prosperity  as  to  raise  up  for  ourselves  friends  in  the  event  of 
adversity  coming  upon  us. 

But  apart  from  ail  merely  providential  considerations,  we 
ought  to  avoid  persecution,  because  it  is  both  hateful  and  sin- 
fuL    In  painting  and  sculpture.  Persecution  is  represented  by 
the  figure  of  a  surly  looking  woman,  with  wings  at  her  sbouU 
dersand  a  crocodile  at  her  feet ;  she  is  dressed  in  rusty  coloured 
garments,  in  the  attitude  of  shooting  an  arrow.     Her  surly 
aspect  denotes  enmity  and  rage;    and  the  wings  at  her 
shoulders  are  expressive  of  the  celerity  with  which  a  perse- 
cutor is  ever  ready  to  take  away  the  reputation  and  honour 
of  another.    The  crocodile  is  made  an  attribute  of  this 
subject^  on  account  of  the  incessant  devastations  which  it 
commits  in  the  regions  of  Africa  and  America.   This  animal 
in  unpeopled  countries  is  fierce  and  cruel,  attacking    very 
object,  that  is  endued  with  motion.  When  disappointed  of  its 
fishy  prey,  it  retires  to  the  banks  and  skulks  among  the  hedges 
in  expectation  of  some  land  animal  coming  to  drink.     Ilie 
rusty  coloured  garments  indicate  that  the  spirit  of  persecutioiL 
is  malignant  and  destructive ;    and  the  action  of  shooting 
alludes  to  a  malignant  and  censorious  disposition. 


The  oi^dvst  Oil  Painting  in  England. — The  oldest 
picture  in  England  is  the  portrait  of  Chaucer,  who  died  in 
1402,  and  which  was  probably  painted  in  the  Low  Countries 
about  twenty  years  before  his  death.     It  was  discovered  in  sl 
lumber  garret  in  the  house  at  which  Cromwell  was  bom»    ajt 
Huntin^on»  by  Sir  Kichard  Phillips,  in  1802,  and    ha& 
since  been  in  his  possession.      The  celebrated  collector, 
Oount  Truchsess,  conceived  that  it  was  first  painted  in  wa^er-> 
colours,  and  oiled  afterwards  for  preservation;  and  he  certi. 
fied  that  the  name  Caavcsu,  in  the  back  ground*  was  lsa.icl 
on  with  the  painting.    The  next  portrait,  in  point  of  anti^ 
quity,  is  that  of  King  Henry  IV.  who  began  his  reigu    ii^ 
1400«  and  is  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  ke|>t;  a.t 
Hampton  Court,  in  Heieifordshire. 


The  seeming  ills  that  befal  us  work  to  our  uldmate  goo<i  .^ 
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PERCEPTION  AND  CONSCIOUSMBSS  BXPLAINED. 


PxRCBFTfOK  18  the  first  state  or  affection  of  the  human 
mind.  By  this  ^e  gain  all  onr  knowledge  of  the  powers 
and  qualities  of  the  material  objects  about  us.  The  instm- 
meDts  of  perception  are  the  five  coiporeal  8ense8-<-8eeing, 
feeling,  hearing,  tasting,  and  smeOing ;  all  the  intercourse 
which  the  mind  has  with  the  material  world  is  earried  on  by 
these  organs.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  intercourse 
proceeda  we  have  no  knowledge.  From  experience  vfe 
leun  that  a  sensible  alteration  tdces  place  in  the  mind  when- 
ever any  outward  object  is  so  situated  as  to  affect  either  of 
the  senses. 

l^e  change  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  impression  of 
the  object  on  the  organ  of  sense,  is  denominated  tensaHon, 
Tlie  word  perception  denotes  the  knowledge  that  we  gain  hy 
sensation  of  some  quality  in  the  object;*  whiph  knowledge 
may  be  retained  by  the  mind  after  the  olgeet  is  removed,  and 
it  is  then  usually  called  an  idea  or  notion.  Hie  external 
object,  or  quality  perceived,  is  denominated  the  object  of 
perception^  or  the  archetype  of  the  idea. 

If  either  of  the  senses  be  wholly  wanting,  the  mind  must 

be  for  ever  destitute  of  all  that  elass  of  ideas  which  it  is  the 

office  of  that  sense  to  furnish.     If  either  be  possessed  but 

imperfectly,  the  ideas  received  from  it  are  liable  to  be  faint 

and  indistinct ;  but  the  usual  effects  of  dull  organs  may  be 

in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  an  zncreased  efibrt  of  attention 

while  the  objects  are  presient,  as  is  manifest  in  the  case  of 

persons  who  have  had  their  hearing  in  some  degree  impaired. 

It  is  from  habitual  inattention  to  our  sensations,  more 

than  from  dulness  in  the  organs  of  sense,  that  so  few  of  the 

objects  which  strike  our  senses  leave  any  durable  traces  in 

the  mind,  and  that  those  notions  which  do  remain  are  so 

often  obscure  and  indistinct.  As  the  perceptions  of  sense  are 

the  first  elements  of  our  knowledge,  we  should  cultivate  the 

habit  of  carefully  noticing  the  things  which  we  see,  feel, 

and  the  like,  in  order  that  the  notions  which  we  form  of 

them  may  be  dear  and  distinct. 

Consciousness  or  reflection  is  that  notice  which  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations  and  modes  of  existence.  By 
this  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  successive  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  state  of  our  mtnds.  Consciousness 
is  similar  to  perception,  though  the  qualities  of  body  which 
are  the  objects  of  the  latter  bear  resemblance  to  the 
thoughts  and  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  the  objects 
of  the  former.  The  mind,  at  least  whilst  we  are  awake,  is 
constantly  employed  in  some  mode  of  thinking,  or  in  some 
exertion  of  its  powers;  and  its  operations,  passions,  and 
sicctions,  arcj  necessarily  subject  to  its  own  observa- 
tion. Thus  by  consciousness  we  learn  what  is  expressed 
by  the  words  compare,  reason^  doubt,  assent^  joy^  In  the 
s^mc  manner  as,  by  perception,  we  gain  a  knowledge  of 
^^rerf,  grecn^  soft,  cold.  Both  perception  and  consciousness, 
considered  apart  from  any  ads  of  attention  accompanying 
[I'^m,  are  involuntary  states  of  mintjt.  We  are  often  active 
in  bringing  external  objects  within  our  view,  and  in  varying 
their  positico.  for  the  purpose  of  careful  obsemration  ;  so  by 
a  rolimtary  tSart  we  excite  operations,  and  cause  changes 
in  the  mipd  ;  but  the  knowledge  that  W0  gain  in  esch  case 
of  the  subjects  thus  presented  is  without  any  act  of  the  ' 
vili.  We  cannot  avoid  hearing  many  sounds^  and  seeing 
the  objects  which  are  placed  before  our  eyes ;  we  are  con^ 


•tndned  to  «m«B  odours,  Caste  our  food,  and  feel  bodies 
when  in  contact  with  our  own.  It  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  operations  and  states  of  the  mind.  We  tre  udM%  to 
compare,  reason,  absfcract^to  iedi  pain,  pleasure,  dSsgtwt,  or 
the  like — without  being  conscious  of  those  states* 


mm 
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VARIBTIBS. 

UifSQiTAi:,  DuTtEi. — ^The  duty  levied  on  Bast  bidia  angar 
exceeds  by  more  than  thirty  per  O0nt  tiie  duty  iMpoe«d  on 
sugar  produeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  MtMi  dominiaoa ; 
the  duty  upon  East  India  mm  is  nearly  doubk  that  paid  by 
the  produce  of  other  settletnenta.    liia  latter  duty  is,  ii 
course,  prddbltoryi  and  th6  former  is  a  terioua  drawlMdi 
upon  ibt  profit  of  the  onHbator,  aa  wdl  at  ■  sefiona  imptdi- 
ment  to  produetion.    Iliese  grievanoea  ought  not  to  oonwiiia* 
It  is  not  just  to  tax  heavily  the  indostty  of  oiM-lialf  of  oot 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  confer  comparative  immunity  oil  their 
rivals.    It  ia  not  politic  to  discourage  a  bnaneh  of  produc- 
tion capaUe  of  affording  extensive  employascnt  to  ca{ntal  and 
labour,  and  minialering  to  an  appetite  uniTcvaally  diffused. 
The  admissioa  of  the  sugar  of  Indni  at  the  saiM  rste  of  doty 
which  is  pakl  on  that  raised  iii  other  British  dependeBciss,  is 
called  for  by  efery  motive  to  wUch  a  statesman  ahoold  be 
accessible.    It  might  be  conceded  without  any  apprehension 
of  a  diminutkm  of  the  revienue.    The  hicreased  imporlationr 
irould  more  than  make  up  the  ^fitrenca  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  duty.    Such  a  measure  would  be  at  enea  nse^ 
lul  and  popular,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  only  aobstaiiliaUy 
promote  the  benefit  of  India,  but  would  eoiivinea  its  people  ' 
ef  the  dispoeittcm  entattaine^  by  the  guie^iuaent  at  hone  to 
encourage  their  productive  powers.     To  the  great  body  el  - 
consumers  in  this  country  it  would  be  aeareely  less  aeoepta- 
^le  and  benefioial.    H  the  period  should  ever  arnve  nAmt  the 
Sources  of  our  present  supply  shall  fail,  we  sfaail  be  oonpMled 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Kast.     It  will  be  prudent,  thkna^  to 
proride  in  time  fbr  thia  oontingency.  the  booilnrttice  if  wfaieii 
SQUst  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  bar^  possibility* 
3f  by  excessive  taxatioB  we  depresa  the  nptk  9i  peddaation 
in  India,  all  we  can  lock  for  whan  the  hour  of  moessitf  ■. 
arrives,  is  an  ioaufflctent  supply  aft  an  cxorfaitaiit  pvio*.  If  by 
an  upright,  wise,  and  generous  pbBcy  we  place  her  o»  %  • 
level  with  her  cmaperitors,  and  give  free  ccroiae  to  the  de^ 
velopment  of  her  egricultnral  resourcea,  we  seccu'e  10  oup* 
selves,  under  all  circoiDstBnces,  an  ahnndaBt  supply  ai  su^ar 
at  a  reasonable  rate* —  2'homicm*t  India* 


*  ^  The  temaatkmM  «hicb  «re  eMke4  i«  Dm  mn^  by  esttra»|  e^ecli^ 
ud  ihi9  ptpfepti^iu  of  niikCe^alquttiiUr^  vhich  follow  those  WQ^MJoaf, 
v«  (0  be  dUtinguuhed  from  each  other  onl^  by  1911^  hahiu  of  potSent  re- 
fccdon,**— 5fett'ar/.    The  Etem^ 


7^  The  Whales,  or  Cetaceous  genera,  aresa  distingttMied  nt 
nature  iVom  the  rest,  by  their  analogies  to  land'  animalsr,  by 
suckling  their  young  at  the  breast,  by  hsrring  waras  red  b^ood, 
and  by  a  heart  with  two  aorieles  «nd  two  ventrielee,  to  pro- 
pel this  essential  fluid,  and  hf  o^her  peei^ar  propeft^. 


T^ls  Wnrra  HptraapfiT.— Her  own  foodf  hta  beett  honey 
drawn  ftmn  the  nectary  of  Wiowiert  bat,  aa  if  awlttt  that  H^ 
food  would  be  poison  to  her  young,  sh«  is  in  seardk  of  some 
plant  of  the  eabbage  tribe,  ^e  reoagfakee  the  <MMI  plant 
the  momenft  she  approaehea  it,  and  apan"  this  she  placwi  hnr 
preeioua  burthen,  yet  not  vtiihoot  theftfrfterpnecaoiAett'of 
ascertttining  diat  it  is  not  pveooeupied  bf  Ote  1^  of  seofe 
other  birttetffy^ — Kirfy  mt4  SptiUe^      ..   .1  . . 
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PHBBNOLOOY,  IliLUSTRATED  AKD  DESCRIBED. 


^  That  the:plii?nologUU  aMume  very  many  things  which 
tfaey  have  no  logi<^  warrant  to,  assume,  we  think  is  very 
evident;  aqd.even  in.  the  first  principles  upon  which  the 
whole  force  and  validity  of  their  reasonings  depend,  there  is 
much  which  is  confused,  and  not  a  little  which  is  quite  irre- 
concil^Jile  with  either  human  experience  or  holy  writ.  But 
though  the  science  is,  in  point  of  fact,  only  in  its  infiancy, 
and,  in  consequence,  deformed  hy  many  errors  hoth  of  fact 
and  inference,  it  is  sufficiently  established  to  demand  that 
we  should  give  our  readers  an  outline  of  its  history. 

Contioteiby  Hfe  in  all.c&Ms  endeavour  to  avoid;  and;if 
it  were  absolutely  necessary,  that ,  we ;  shoulfd  declare  for  or 
against  the  r  dogmata  of  thcwriters  on  phrenology,  we  should 
leave  the 'subject  wholly,  unmentiG^ed.  .  But  this  is  northe 
case  ;  and,-  as.a  topic  of  very. general  conversation,  phreno- 
lo^  seems  to  us  to  he  a  subject  upon  whicjh  we  ought  to  say 
just  so  much  as  may  enable, our  readers  to  understand,*  and 
take  partfin  thoset  conversations  upon  it,  at  which  it  is  most 
ISciely  that  many,  if  not- all,  of  them,  must  sooner  or  later  be 
ptesent*) 

The  word.  ph8enok)gy  is  derived  from  the  two.  Greek 
"Words*  phrene,  nind, '  and  •  Zo^rof,  dbcourse.  Phrenology, 
than,  is  the'sctmce  of  the  mind;  but  it  treats  of  the  mind, 
as  manifested -in  the  material  organs  of  the  mental  faculties. 

The  first  writer  lipcm  'phrenol6gy  was  the.  late.Dr.  Gall,  a 
German'  acholar  of*,  considerable  ;  genius  and  reputation.- 
While  he.was  as  yet  a  mere  boy  he  observed  that. those  of 
his  schoolfellows  who  had  very  prominent  eyes  were  uni- 
fqnnly  Iremariiable  for  retehtiveness  of  memory ;  and  this 
obsecvattonwas,  ihfrict,  the  foundation  of  his  whole  theory — 
a  theory,  winch,'  fiiulty  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  some  particu- 
lacs,  is  yet  calculated  to  be  improved  into  an  instrument  of 
very  great  and  very  general  improvement — omental,  moral, 
and  socifJ. 

Believing  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  teaching  a 
valnabk  kaaon,  wa  digress  from  the  avowed  and  proper  sub- 
jeot  of  thisvpiqier,  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  ascJdnity  m  following  up  analogies..  The  mere  fact 
observed  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  persons  wit£  prominent  eyes  are 
very  generally  endowed  with  retentive  memories,  would  have 
been  in  itself  of  litlie  value  ;  but  by  seizing  .upon  that  fact, 
and  considering  that  other  materialappeorances  ought  equally 
to  indicate  other  mental  pecoliarities.  Gall  was  enabled  to 
make  some  very  remarkable  and  valuable  diaoov«ri^,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  bf  a  system  to  wfaidi  every  day  brings 
some  new  improvements,  and  to  which,  in  due  course  of 
time,  perfection  may  without  any  presomption  be  predicted. 
A  cardess  or  unskilful  person  nught  have  remarked  the  coin- 
cidence of  a  prominent  eye  and  a  retentive  memory  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  yet  have  drawn  no  useful  inference  from  the 
hcL  And  here  is  the  chief  secret  of  what  is  edled  gennu. 
Countless  myriads  had  seen  apples  fiiU  from  trees  before  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  bom  or  thought  of ;  but  he  was  the  first 
to  reason  from  the  fisct  He  thought  as  well  as  saw, — and 
whether  we  go  to  tbt  learning  of  the  historian,  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  witf'or  to  the  glowing  eloquence  of  the  poet,  we 
shall  every  where  find  that  the  prime  cause  of  excellence  is 
the  poBwessiflnof  the  aptitude  and  the  habit  to  analyze  every 
thing,  however  appaveatly  simple  or  trifling,  that  iiEdls 
beneath  the  observation. 

Gall  hamng  found  prominence  of  the  visual  organs  invari- 
ably indicative  of  exoellenoe^of  the  mnemonic  frusulty,  was 
induced  to  suppose  that  most,  if  not^aD,  of  the  mental  facuU 
ties,  have  their  material  indications.'  And  having  once  hit 
upon  Ma^  truth|  hebecanjeaa  auziooa  and  diligent  observer 


of  the  various  persons  who  came  within  his  reach.  First 
observing  the  most  prominent  peculiarity  of  dispoudon  or . 
ability  in  the  subjects  of  his  study,  he  next  endeavoured  to 
discover  in  what  material  peculiuity  there  was  a  strict  or 
near  resemblance  between  those  individuals  who  presented 
the  same  mental  indications. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  wi^s  in  a  situatioo 
to  pursue  his  studies  still  farther,  he  diligently  visited  prisons, 
lunatic  asylums,  &c.     In  these  establishments  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  extending  his  proofii  of  the  connexion , 
between  the  material  form  and  the    mental   peculiarity. 
Learning  that  -such .  and  such  persons  were  convicted  of  a 
particular  crime,  or  were  mentally  deranged  in  a  paiticular . 
way,  he  next  sought  a  material  coincidence.'    Finding  that, 
he  next  examined  the  same. portion  of  the  skull  of  sane  per- 
sons, and  persons  unconvicted  of  crime ;  and,  certeunly,  when 
he  found,  that  those    persons  had  the    same  craniologiail 
developments  as  the  TPwdr^fP  and  the  criminal,  but  in  a 
smidler  scale,  and  modified  by  opposite  developments,  he 
had  good  grounds,  for  still  farther  prosecuting  his  researches, 
and  still  more  firmly  believing  in  his  theory. 

Having  found  that  certain  protuberances  of  the  skull  were 
invariably,  in  the  instances  which  came  under  his  observa- 
tion, indicative  of  certain  propensities  or  powers,  he  next 
examined,  the  brains  of  deceased  persons.  Here  again 
his  convictions  were  strengthened,  for  he  found  tha.t  the  pro- 
tuberances of  the  skull  invariably  indicated  the  same  deve- 
lopment of  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  brain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  ifperfected^  this  science 
would  be  a  most  valuable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
parent,  of  the  tutor,  and  even  of  the  statesman.  Haying  once 
discovered  the  various  inclinations  and  capacities  of  an  indi- 
vidual, how  mudi  might  we  do  towards  counteracting  all 
that  is  evil  in  their  conformation,  and  towards  strengthening 
all  that  is  good !  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  find  in  the  same 
individual  a  lack  of  courage,  and  a  superabundance  of  love 
of  approbation, -how  facile  woidd  it  not  be  to  make  the  latter 
an  instrument  by  which  to  modify  the  former  I  ^  And  so  in 
other  and  infinitely  more  important  cases,  upon  which  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwelL 

It  is  strange  that  even  the  most  gifted  and  philosophical 
writers  on  phrenology,  have  not  observed  that  there  is  a 
very  important  drawback  from  the  advantages  which  they 
deem  their  science  capable  of  bestowing  upon  mankind.  At 
ang  age,  man  may  be  improved,]  no  doubt ;  but  if  «e 
would  bring  about  one  vast  and  general  improvement  in  man- 
kind, it  is  not  upon  men  and  women  that  we  must  work, 
but  upon  girls  and  bop.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  careful,  skilful,  and  industrious  observer,  that 
much  of  the  crime  and  folly,  the  sin  and  sorrow,  that  surround 
us,  have  their  origin  in  people  being  out  of  their  place. 
How  many  a  goodly  ship  has  been  wrecked,  through  the 
want  of  nerve  or  of  sloll,  or  of  both,  of  men  who  would 
have  made  admirable  and  pains-taking  clerks  or  shopmen ! 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  thousands  of  young  men  have 
been  compelled  to  be  comfortless  themselves,  and  aU  but 
useless  to  their  employers,  in  sedentary  occupations,  who 
would  have  "  braved  the  battie  and  the  breeze,"  and  have  at 
once  earned  honour  and  wealth  for  themselves,  and  upheld 
the  honour  and  advanced  the  interests  of  their  country ! 

Now  it  is  precisely  here,  where  phrenology  would  be 
most  importanUy  and  practically  useful,  that  phrenology,  in 
fiict,  leaves  us  most  entirely  in  t^e  dark ;  for  in  early  youth, 
— ^that  period  when  we  could  best  adapt  tiie  employment  to 
the  ability,  and  counteract  one  propensity  by  nurturing  and 
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derelopiDgl  its  antagoniat, — ^the  brain  and  the^  sknll  are  bo 
impeifectly  formed^  that  we  father  gneaa  than  feaion  ftom 
vhat  we  can  perceive  of  the  cerebral  deydopment. 

That  phrenology  will  become  a  very  importantly  useful 
icience,  there  is,  we  think,  no  good  reason  for  doubting ; 
bat  those  who  are  engaged  in  furthering  it  should  taJce 
care  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  its  present  Taloe,  It 
is.  as  we  have  already  said,  only  in  its  mfancv.  Much  is 
assumed  for  it,  which  will  not  bear  strict  inquiry  and  logi- 
cal analysis ;  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  left  out  of  view, 
that  cerebral  development  must  be  very  greatly  modified, 
19  to  effects,  by  the  greater  or  less  richness  and  heat  of  the 
hlood.  That  the  brain  is,  after  all,  only  the  material  instru- 
ment of  the  spiritual  mind,  the  phrenologists  will,  of  course, 
concede  to  us  ;  and  surely  if  the  mere  form  and  feize  of  the 
(liferent  portions  of  the  brain  are  so  powerful  in  producing 
mental  and  moral  powers,  the  kind,  the  quaintity,  and  the 
lapidtty  of  the  blood  which  circulates  througn  the  brain  must 
have  their  share  in  producing  the  general  effect. 
.  Oar  engraving  shows  the  mappings  as  it  were,  of  the 
nrions  divisions  of  the  skull  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science  of  phrenology,  and  this— with  what  we  have  said 
upon  tiie  subject,  together  with  the'table  below — will  enable 
our  readers  to  know  as  much,  probably,  as  they  need  or  will 
desire  to  know,  of  a  science  which  doubtless  will  be  iinpor- 
tant  and  usefid,  but  which  is  at  present  Ihr  more  generaUy 
talked  of  than  understood . 

TABLE  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  ORGANS. 


AFFECTIYB. 


L  PooraKBiTiss. 

Axnativeuess. 

Philoprof^n  itivenesa. 

Coiicentra  ti  veness. 

AdhcnTeness. 

CombadvenefiL 

Deatructiveneaa. 

Aliiucntiveness. 

Secretlvenesi. 

Aequsritivenets. 

Coasinictivencaa. 


IL  Sentiments. 


Self-E»ia«iB. 

Love  of  Approbation* 

CautiousnesB. 

Benevolence. 

Vanefation. 

Firmoeaa. 

Conscientiousiiear* 

Hope. 

Wonder. 

Ideality. 

Wit  or  MirihfahMas. 

ImiUtioD. 


INTELLECTUAL. 


L  Perckptive. 
Individuality. 
Form. 
Si^e. 
Weight. 
Colour  Nig. 
Locality. 
Number. 
Order. 


Eventuality. 
Time. 
Tuiw. 
Language. 

IL   UfiFLECTlTE. 

Comparimn. 
Cauntity. 


MMmwaaaMam 


NAMES  AND  ORDERS 

y  Ihf  Organs  amtoined  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  **  Phrcuclogif,**  publu/teU 

in  1815. 


OrdKR  L 
Genus  L- 


1.  Amativeness. 

2.  Pbiloprof^enitiveneat. 

3.  Concentratywneas, 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

5.  Combativenesa* 


FEELINGS. 

PkOFENBlTIES. 

fl.  DestTuctivcnCTs. 

7.  Constructivenesa. 

8.  Acquisitiveneaa. 

9.  Sccretivcnestf. 


Genub  IL — Semtimemts. 
I.  StiUimtntt  etmaton  /a  Mm  with  lAa  Low€r  AmmtU$* 
10.  Sel(>EaC«em.  .1  12.  Cautiouaneaa. 

IL  Love  of  Approbation.  |  13.  Benevolence. 


14,  Vcn«ratioii. 

15.  Hope. 
1&  Ideality. 


Jh'^Seniiments  proper]fo  Man, 

Wonder. 

17.  Conscientiouaneaa. 

18.  Firmneaa. 


Ordee  IL— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES, 

GBNUa  L-^EXTBIillAL  SBNiEB. 


Feeling  or  Toucli. 

Taste. 

SmelL 


Hearing. 

SigbL 


Gbnus  II. — Intellectual  Faculties  which  perceive  Exitience. 


19.  Individuality. 

1.  Upper  IndividMolUjf. 

2.  Lower  Im^MduatHy. 
aa  Form. 


21.  Size. 

22.  Weight 

23.  Colouring. 


Genus  III.-^IittBLLBeTUAb  Faculties  whitk  pereeim  Ma  Retaiiont 

^Etitrma  Oitfeete, 


27.  Number. 
88.  Tune. 
29.  Language* 


S4b  Loealliy. 
25.  Order. 

81  Time. 

Gekui  IVt-^RBrLHCTiMo  Faculties. 

80.  Comparison.  I         82.  Wiu 

81.  Causality.  [         3$.  Imitation* 


BiJiT  Ikdia  CoLlkox  at  Haileyburt. — It  18  somewhat 
extraordinary,  that  in  these  reforming  times  the  College 
should  have  been  spared,  as  its  necessity  is  by  no  means 
apparent.      The  vacancies  in  the  civil  service  are  now 
comparatively  few,  and  the  number  of  students,  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  vacancies,  is  of  course  greatly  diminished. 
Whether  there  ever  existed  any  necessity  for  the  College 
may  admit  of  doubt:   but  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Company*      It 
seems  probable  that  in  future  the  average  number  of  etudeots 
will  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  professors  and  assistant- 
professors  ;  and  to  maintain  such  a  magnificent  establishment 
for  so  isadequate  a  purpose   is  only  calculated  to  excite 
ridicule^  or  a  graver  though  not  more  friendly  feeling,    llie 
case  would  be  different  if  the  education  proper  to  qualify  the 
civil  servants  of    the   Company  could    not    be    obtained 
elsewhere ;  the  public  might  then  be  disposed  to  look  witli 
indulgence  upon  an  institution  which,  though  disproportioned 
to  its   object  and  exorbitant  in  its  expenditure*  was  yet 
necessary  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from 
committing  the  affairs  of  India  to  the  hands  of  ignbrant  men. 
But  surely,  in  this  country,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the 
means  of  education.    No  description  of  knowledge  is  acqmred 
in  the  College  that  might  not  be  acquired  elsewhere,  and 
perhaps,  on  me  whole,  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
The  only  question  therefore  is.  By  what  means  shall  the 
Company  ensure  a   succession  of  civil  servants,  properly 
educated  for  the  stations  they  are  destined  to  fill  ?    The  most 
simple  course  >vill  be  the  most  efficient.    Let  the  candidates 
be  required  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  in  such 
branches  of  literature  and  science  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
aary — their  proficiency  to  be  of  course  ascertained  by  examina- 
tion.   But  the  examination  should  be  confined  to  the  positive 
acquirements  of  the   students.     Success  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  accident,  nor  should  the  same  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  one  year  obtain  honour,  and  in  another  incur  disap- 
pointment and  degradation*     The  tests  of  proficiency  shodd 
be  weU  defined,  and  he  who  was  prepared  to  pass  them 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  quackery  of  competition, 
where,  though  learning  may  sometimes  vanquish  ignorance, 
arrogance  but  too  frequently  bears  the  prize  from  modesty. 
Such  a  plan,  though  less  showy,  would  be  far  more  useful 
than  that  of  the  act  of  1833.    The  required  amount  of 
learning  would  be  secured,  and  none  would  be  rejected 
but  thof^  who  oueht  SQt  to  succeed. — Thwmi<m*s  India. 
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NO.  I.- SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  MORALITY  AND  RELIGION. 


TBE   BIAS   OF   OUR  NATURE. 


Thb  natural  tendency  \vhich  human  nature  discovers  to  a 
life  of  action  and  bustle,  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  its 
vigour  and  sustenance.  To  be  content  merely  to  consume 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  degrading  the  dignity  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  abusing  the  great  end  for  which  we  came  into 
this  state  of  probationary  existence.  To  calm  the  passions, 
to  disentangle  the  perplexities,  and  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties, which  surround  and  impede  our  progress  to  a  future 
life,  should  be  the  first  object  of  human  attention. 

It  may  be  matter  of  amusement  perhaps  to  the  moral  phi- 
losopher to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  reality  of  those 
various  miseries,  with  all  their  combinations  and  appendages, 
which  are  infused  into  the  cup  of  human  happiness.  I  could 
wish,  for  the  honour  of  mankind,  that  he  would  find  them 
less  visionary  and  local  than  superficial  moralists  have  in 
general  imagined.  It  is  to  our  own  folly  and  carelessness 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  important  and  irksome 
vexations  of  life.  Man  is  by  nature  frail ;  but  his  misery  is 
not  altogether  the  effect  of  his  frailty.  It  is  not  without 
regret  that  we  behold  the  various  arts  and  devices,  which  are 
practised  in  the  metropolis  to  allure  and  vitiate  the  minds  of 
the  younger  part  of  the  community. 

llie  first  object  of  a  metropolitan  adventurer  is  to  form  a 
certain  species  of  acquaintance,  which,  at  the  expense  of  his 
pocket  and  constitution,  he  may  be  able  perhaps  so  to  culti- 
vate as  to  render  them  subservient  to  his  own  purposes. 
They  imitate  him  in  all  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  town,  and 
familiarise  to  hun,  by  frequent  visits,  every  dark  alley  and 
narrow  passage  into  which,  in  his  nocturnal  rambles,  he  may 
imperceptibly  be  drawn.  To  such  acquaintance  he  sacrifices 
day  and  night,  his  pocket  and  his  constitution,  until  he  has 
passed  through  all  the  regular  gradations  of  gaiety,  dissipa- 
tion, and  ruin ;  till  at  length,  having  reached  the  goal  which 
he  was  post-haste  in  pursuit  of,  his  business  is  completed, 
his  constitution  ruined,  and  his  fortune  embezzled.  That 
this  want  of  prudence  is  not  a  natural  weakness  in  mankind, 
every  day  and  every  hour  presents  us  with  living  testimony. 
Many  wh<^  we  know,  and  others  that  we  have  heard  of, 
now  on  the  brink  of  annihilation,  have  been  able  to  spend  a 
good  and  a  long  old  age  with  the  glorious  reflection,  that 
they  have  lived  in  habits  of  societ}',  and  tasted  of  all  its 
enjoyments,  without  a  participation,  or  even  a  tincture  of 
glaring  and  destructive  evils,  which  shorten  and  embitter  life, 
and  to  the  avoidance  of  which  they  have  been  indebted  for 
all  their  intellectual  and  bodily  enjoyments,  and  even  their 
present  existence.  A  reflection  of  this  nature  must  be  pro- 
ductive  of  the  most  elevated  and  noble  sensations ;  and  no 
wonder  that  those  who  have  once  felt  its  pleasures,  have 
continued  the  power  of  feeling  them  I  Rarely  is  it  that  we 
find  men  recur  to  dissipation  and  vice,  after  they  have  once 
deserted  them,  even  when  youth,  health,  vigour,  gaiety  of 
spirits,  and  all  that  constituted  their  former  pleasures,  still 
remun  to  stimulate  and  promote  the  passions.  We  could  wish 
for  the  honour  of  society,  we  could  wish  for  the  honour  of 
mankind,  that  this  reflection,  elevated  as  it  is,  were  frequently 
and  more  arduously  pursued  as  the  great  distributer  of  hap- 
piness, as  the  summum  bonum  of  intellectual  attainments. 

In  habits  of  society,  there  are  indeed  many  evils  which 
present  themselves  to  our  embrace,  and  many  vices  which 
oppose  and  obstruct  our  efforts  to  retain  6ar  innocence ;  but 
they  are  too  weak  to  batter  down  the  fences  of  virtue,  if  they 
be  Btrongly  and  doubly  guarded.  When  temptation  has 
removed  one  block,  one  rail  of  the  fabric^  the  vhole  is  in 


danger  of  ruin.  Vice  is  always  in  action,  and  generally 
progressive  in  its  motion.  But  it  is  not  always  invincible ; 
and  the  longer  we  resist  the  storm,  the  more  we  shall 
weaken  its  force ;  till  tired  out  with  opposing  what  it  cannot 
subdue,  it  resigns  the  conflict  to  the  glorious  triumph  of 
innocence  and  virtue. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  a  modem  philosopher,  whether 
the  bustle  and  anxiety  of  business  has  not,  in  some  measure, 
been  injurious  to  the  support  of  Christianity.  To  con  lute 
such  a  position,  reason  will  scarcely  descend.  Its  fallacy  is 
too  manifest  to  the  senses  to  require  further  assistance.  To 
whatever  occupation  in  life  we  are  called,  there  is  never  so 
much  of  our  attendance  required,  but  we  may  set  i^iart  a 
moment  in  the  evening  for  a  retrospect  of  our  exploits  in  the 
day.  If  something  has  imperceptibly  crept  in  to  taint  or 
alien  our  affiections  from  the  duty  we  owe  to  Providence,  it 
will  not  encroach  too  much  upon  our  nightly  rest,  if  we  borrow 
a  few  moments  from  it  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil,  before 
they  have  taken  too  deep  root  A  commercial  life  is  thought 
the  most  injurious  to  a  religious  mind.  But  if  any  businees 
of  life  whatever  be  too  great  to  admit  of  a  few  solitary 
moments,  it  must  also  be  too  great  for  the  human  constitution 
to  execute.  Our  frame  is  so  slightly  constructed  that  it  is 
immediately  unhinged  and  disordered,  without  regular  and 
constant  recreation.  The  vicissitudes  of  labour  and  rest, 
pain  and  pleasure,  are  the  very  springs  that  actuate  the 
machinery  of  our  bodies,  and  keep  it  to  its  proper  elasticity. 
Without  these  we  should  be  feant  advocates  in  our  cause, 
whether  in  the  pulpit,  the  senate,  or  the  bar. 

It  seems  then  that  Providence  is  unjustly  arraigned  for 
miseries  which  derive  their  source  from  our  own  indiscretion 
and  folly.  The  sins  we  committed,  and  the  maladies  we 
incurred  in  our  youth,  are  too  often,  in  an  advanced  age, 
imputed  to  causes  which  the  gaiety^of  life  prevented  us  from 
inquiring  into  the  truth  of.  Though  we  are  sinking  under 
the  pressure  of  disease,  and  accusing  the  partiality  of  Divine 
wisdom  for  the  cause,  could  we  but  take  a  retrospect  of  our 
younger  days,  the  fountain,  perhaps,  of  all  our  wretchedness 
may  be  opened,  the  foUy  of  our  unjust  accusation  discerned, 
and  the  example  of  our  present  misery  operate  upon  future 
generations.  It  would  be  as  well  perhaps  for  the  dignity 
and  preservation  of  human  nature,  (we  are  sure  however  it 
could  not  be  worse,)  if  the  legislative  body  of  this  kingdom 
were  to  consider  upon  some  means  that  would  more  imme- 
diately interest  the  conscience  and  welfare  of  every  individual, 
than  the  general  tenor  of  the  law  at  present  does,  by  which 
a  kind  of  emulation  may  take  place,  to  arrive  at  the  greatest 
eminence  in  the  moral  world,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the 
greatest  honours  and  caresses  in  this.  What  this  institution 
must  be,  how  it  is  to  be  enforced  or  obeyed,  we  are  unable  to 
determine;  we  haye  only  ventured  to  oflfer  a  hint  to  be 
improved  upon  or  rejected,  and  leave  the  rest  to  superior 
wisdom  and  experience  to  accomplish. 


AMBER  AND  AMBERGRIS. 

Thbrb  is  a  considerable  degree  of  doubt  upon  the  exact 
nature  of  amber.  Some  naturalists  assert  it  to  be  a  mineral, 
and  others  a  vegetable,  substance.  It  ia  found  in  such  a 
variety  of  situations,  indeed,  that  the  exact  nature  of  its 
origin  is  not  very  easily  ascertainable.    It  is  electric,  inflam- 
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naUe,  and  »lightly  fragrant  when  rubbed.  It'  is  found  in 
great  abandance  and  in  ayariety  of  placea — ^in  mines,  on  the 
rar&ce  of  the  earth,  and  even  upon  that  of  the  sea ;  but  in 
Prussia,  most  of  all  placea,  itaboundsy  and  adda  very  greatly 
to  the  wealth  of  that  kingdom.  - 

Ambergris  is  in  many  particulars  rery  similar  to  amber ; 
and,  indeed,  is  sometimes  called  grey  amber.  It  is  said 
to  be  an  animal  substance,  as  it  has  not  only  been  found 
floating  about  on  the  ocean,  but  also  in  the  body  of  the 
whale:  but  when  we  consider  the  enormous  bulk  of 
the  whale,  and  also  that  all  animals  show  a  remarkable 
appetite  for  amber,  to  which  ambergris  bears  so  great  a 


resemblance,  we  may  more  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
amberg^  found  in  Uie  whale  is  part  of  the  food  of  that 
animal  than  a  part  of  its  native  substance.  We  have  the 
more  authority  for  preferring  this  opinion,  because  ambergris 
is  not  invariably  found  in  the  whale  tribe,  which,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  production  of  that  animal,  it  very 
obviously  ought  to  be. 

Ambergris  is  only  used  in  England  in  perfumery ;  but  both 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa  it  is  used  as  a  culinary  spice.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  be  used  as  a  medicine  also ;  but  from 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  its  qualities  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  it  has  any  medicinal  vialue  whatever. 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOLE. 


Thibk  are  many  animab  in  which  the  Divine  wisdom  may 
be  more  agreeably  illustrated,  yet  the  uniformity  of  its 
attention  to  every  article  of  the  creation,  even  the  most  con- 
temptiblei  by  adapting  the  parts  to  its  destined  course  of  life, 
appears  more  evident  in  the  mole  than  in  any  other  animal. 
A  snbterraneous  abode  being  allotted  to  it,  the  seeming 
defects  of  several  of  its  parts  vanish  ;  which,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing maimed,  or  unfinished,  exhibit  a  most  striking  proof 
of  the  fitness  of  their  contrivance. 

The  breadth,  strength,  and  shortness  of  the  fore-feet, 
which  are  inclined  sideways,  answer  the  use  as  well  as  form 
(^  hands,  to  scoop  out  the  earth,  to  form  its  habitation,  or 
to  punue  its  prey.  Had  they  been  longer,  the  falling  in  of 
the  earth  would  have  prevented  the  quick  repetition  of  its 
strokes  in  working,  or  have  impeded  its  course  :  the  oblique 
position  of  the  fore  feet  has  also  this  advantage,  that  it  flings 
all  the  loose  soil  behind  the  animal. 

The  form  of  the  body  is  not  less  admirably  contrived  for 
its  way  of  life :  the  fore-part  is  thick,  and  very  muscular, 
giTiDg  great  strength  to  the  action  of  the  fore-feet,  enabling 
it  to  dig  its  way  with  amazing  force  and  rapidity,  either  to 
ptutue  its  prey  or  elude  the  search  of  the  most  active  enemy. 
The  form  of  its  hinder  parts,  which  are  small  and  taper, 
enables  it  to  pass  with  great  facility  through  the  earth  that 
the  fore-feet  had  flung  behind ;  for  had  each  part  of  the  body 
been  of  equal  thickness,  its  flight  would  have  been  impeded, 
and  its  security  precarious. 

The  smallness  of  the  eyes,  (which  gave  occasion  to  the 
anctents  to  deny  it  the  sense  of  sight,)  is  to  this  animal  a 
pecnliar  happiness  :  a  small  degree  of  vision  is  sufficient  for 
an  animal  ever  destined  to  live  under  ground.  Had  these 
organs  been  larger,  they  would  have  been  perpetually  liable 
to  injoriea  by  the  earth  falling  into  them ;  but  nature,  to 
prevent  that  inconvenience,  hath  not  only  made  them  very 
small,  but  also  covered  them  closely  with  fur.  Anatomists 
mention,  (besides  these,)  a  third  very  wonderful  contrivance 
for  their  security,  and  inform  us  that  each  eye  is  furnished 
with  a  certain  muscle,  by  which  the  animal  has  the  power 
of  withdrawing  or  exerting  themi  according  to  its  exigen- 
ciea. 

To  make  amends  for  the  dimness  of  its  sight,  the  mole  is 
amply  recompensed  by  the  great  perfection  of  two  other 
senses — ^tlioee  of  hearing  and  of  smelling :  the  first  gives  it 
notice  of  the  most  distant  approach  of  danger ;  the  other, 
whidi  is  equally  exquisite,  directs  it,  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness, to  its  food ;  the  nose  also,  being  very  long  and  slender, 
is  well  formed  for  thrusting  into  small  holes,  in  search  of 
the  worms  and  insects  that  inhabit  them.  These  gifts  may 
with  reajBon  be  said  to  compensate  for  the  defect  of  sight,  as 


they  supply  in  this  animal  all  its  want^  and  all  the  purposes 
of  that  sense. 

The  fur  of  the  mole  is  peculiarly  soft ;  its  sensation  of 
touch  is  delicate ;  it  is  strong  in  proportion  to  its  size  ;  and 
the  reciprocal  attachment  of  the  male  and  female  is  constant. 
The  agreeable  habitudes  of  repose  and  of  solitude,  the  art 
of  instantly  creating  an  asylum  or  habitat  on  for  itself,  and 
a  facility  in  procuring  an  abundant  subsistence,  characterise 
this  animal.  Its  nature,  its  manners,  and  its  talents,  render 
its  condition  preferable  to  one  more  brilliant,  but  less  calcu- 
lated for  happiness. 

As  the  mole  issues  rarely  from  its  subterranean  abode,  it 
has  few  enemies,  and  is  seldom  a  prey  to  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. Its  domicile  is  constructed  with  particular  art,  and 
it  seldom  leaves  it  to  go  a  great  way.  It  is  rarely  to .  be 
found  in  hard  or  stony  grounds ;  it  loves  a  warm  situation, 
and  an  earth  soft,  and  which  abounds  with  insects  and 
worms.  It  is  not  true  that  it  sleeps  during  the  winter,  as 
some  naturalists  have  imagined,  and  that  during  that  period 
it  does  not  eat.  It  is  then  equally  active  as  during  the 
summer,  and  may  be  seen  working  in  the  earth  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  mole  is  not  found  but  in  countries  where  the  land  is 
cultivated.  There  are  none  of  them  to  be  found  in  arid  or 
parched  deserts,  or  in  countries  where  the  ground  is  hardened 
by  frost  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  animal 
which  inaccurate  writers  call  the  mole  of  Siberia,  is  a  distinct 
species.  The  mole  of  America  is  also  an  animal  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  different  kind.  That  of  Virginia  has  a  pretty  exact 
resemblance  to  the  moles  of  Europe. 

There  are  but  a  few  varieties  of  the  mole«  Some  have 
been  entirely  wlute ;  some  are  more  or  less  brown ;  and 
some  more  or  less  black. 

This  animal  is  observed  to  be  more  active,  and  to  cast 
bp  most  earth,  immediately  before  rain,  and  in  the  winter, 
before  a  thaw ;  because  at  those  times  the  worms  and  insects 
begin  to  be  in  motion,  and  approach  the  surface  :  on  the 
contrary,  in  very  dry  weather,  the  mole  seldom  or  never 
forms  any  hilloclu,  as  it  penetrates  deep  after  its  prey,  which 
at  such  seasons  retires  far  into  the  ground.  These  animals 
are  by  some  thought  to  do  incredible  damage  in  gardens  and 
meadows,  by  loosening  the  roots  of  plants,  flowen,  grass, 
com,  &G.  Mortimer  says,  that  the  roots  of  plants  of  Palma 
christi  and  white  hellebore,  made  into  a  paste,  and  laid  in 
their  holes,  will  destroy  them.  They  seem  not  to  have  many 
enemies  among  other  animals,  except  in  Scotland,  where, 
(if  we  may  depend  on  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,)  there  is  a  kind  of 
mouse,  with  a  black  back,  that  destroys  them.  We  have 
been  assured  that  moles  are  not  found  in  Ireland. 
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THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH    OF  THE  CARROUSEL, 

COMMBHOBATIKO  THB   EXPLOITS   OB   KAFOLBOK. 


It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  almost  all  the  splendid 
monuments  erected  to  commemorate  the  actions  of  men  are 
trophies  of  war.  Without  wUhinij  to  detract  for  a  moment 
f.o«n  the  ju-'t  honour*  paid  to  militHry  prowess,  when  exerted 
in  defence  of  her  couutry  and  its  rights,  it  is  greatly  to  he 
lamented  that  men,  who  were  intended  hy  the  great  Author 
of  nature  to  live  in  hrotherly  love,  and  to  mutually  assist 
each  other,  should  not  only  make  it  a  regular  professioQ  to 
destroy  one  another,  and  to  ravage  the  fair  ^ce  of  nature, — ^to 
make  desolate  widows  and  fatherless  children, — hut  should 
glory  in  such  exploits,  and,  not  satisfied  with  evanescent 
triumphs,  should  erect  durable  monuments  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  deeds. 

Ancient  Rome  appears  to  have  set  the  example  of  erect- 
ing triumphal  arches  and  lofty  pillars  in  honour  of  con- 
querors. Napoleon*  who  appears  to  have  taken  the  Romans 
as  his  model,  has  followed  their  example  ;  and  the  noble 
pillar  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
the  Carrousel,  rival  similar  structures  in  that  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world,  and  are  a  real  ornament  to  the 
capital  of  the  .French  monarchy.  The  arch  was  erected 
ia  I806»  in  honour  of  the  Freneh  army,  by  whose  prowess 
the  founder  had  achieved  so  many  victories.  It  is  45 
feet  high,  60  feet  long,  and  20  J  feet  wide ;  consisting  of 
three  arcades  in  front,  and  another  longitudinally,  which 
crosses  them.  Each  front  is  ornamented  with  eight  Golumns 
of  red  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Languedoc,  with  bases 
and  capitals  of  bronze,  each  surmounted  by  the  statua  of  a 
French  military  commander.  On  the  summit  of  the  arch, 
four  bronze  horses,  supposed  to  have  been  the  wofk  of 
Lysippus,  the  celebrated  Grecian  sculptor,  were  placed, 
attached  to  a  splendid  car,  in  which  was  the  statue  of  Napo- 
leon. Two  statues  representing  Peace  aud  Victory  led  them. 
But  this  appropriate  ornament  has  been  removed,  and  the 
norses  have  been  restored  to  Venice,  from  whence  they 
were  taken.  In  the  iront  were  six  bas-reliefs;  the  first 
represents  the  capitulation  of  Ulm, — an  event  that  confers 
but  little  glory  on  the  conqueror,  and  everlasting  disgrace 
upon  him  who  so  treacherously  yielded  it  up  when  so  am|>ly 
])rovided  for  defence.  The  manner  of  obtaining  pcsbes- 
sion  of  it  certainly  obviated  some  of  the  horrors  attendant  on 
a  siege  ;  but  it  deranged  the  plans  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  compelled  the  emperor  to  submit  to  au  inglorious 
peace.     This  sculpture  was  executed  by  Castelier. 

The  second  was  the  victory  of  Auscerlitz,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  the  Battle  of  the  Coronation,  from  its 
having  been  fought  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  Napo- 
leon's coronation.  Austerlitz  is  a  small  town  of  Moravia, 
near  which  this  bloody  engagement  took  place,  December  2, 
1805,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  French,  and  led  to 
the  peace  of  Presburgh.  The  emperors  of  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  were  present  in  this  battle,  in  which  the 
Russians  lost  15,000  men,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.    This  group  was  the  work  of  Espercieux. 

Another  of  these  bas-reliefs  represented  Napoleon's  entry 
into  Vienna,  by  Dessiene ;  the  fourtli,  the  entry  into  Mu- 
nich, by  Claudion ;  the  fifth,  the  interview  between  the 
Emperors  of  France  and  Russia,  by  Rancey ;  and  the  sixth, 
the  Peace  of  Presburgh,  by  Le  Seur.  These  have  likewise 
been  removed  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  thus 
despoiling  the  arch  of  some  of  its  most  interesting  monu- 
ments. 

It  would  have  shown  more  magnBnimity  in  the  allied 


powers  when  they  entered  Paris,  and  the  Bourbon  family 
when  seated  on  the  throne,  had  they  suffered  the  statues  and 
!  inscriptions  to  have  remained  which  commemorated  the 
actions  of  Napoleon  and  liis  companions  in  arms.  Without 
entering  into  the  merits  of,  what  is  usually  called,  his 
usurpation,  no  one  cm  deny  that  he  performed  astonishing 
acts  of  valour,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was 
humbled  before  him.  Taking  down  his  statue,  therefore,  or 
removing  bas*reUeft  and  inscriptions  which  recorded  Us 
exploits,  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  mutilate  the 
public  monuments,  and  keep  alive  inquiry  as  to  what  once 
decorated  them ;  while  those  exploits  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
page  of  history,  and  be  considered  with  impartiality  by 
posterity,  when  pr^iidice  shall  have  given  way  to  the  influ- 
ence of  time. 


MANNERS   OF  THB   CHINESE,  WrfH  A  SKETCH 

OF  THB  CIT/  OF  PEKIN, 

PxiLiir,  tlie  metropolis  of  China,  appears  to  be  inconve- 
niently situated  as  the  seat  of  government,  being  almost  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  empire,  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  great  walL  It  stands  in  a  large  plain,  remarkable 
for  the  sahibrity  of  its  air  and  the  fertileity  of  ita  soil ;  as  a 
the  productions  of  the  reat  of  the  empire  flourish  here  luxu- 
riantly, except  tea,  ior  the  culture  of  which  this  province  is 
not  suited. 

Pekin  ia  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Tartar  city,  in  which 
is  the  palace  of  the  emperor — a  most  magnificeAt  building, 
and  the  Chinese  city ;  the  former  inhabited  by  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Tartars,  who  conquered  China,  and  the  latter 
by  the  Chinese.  The  walls  that  surround  Pekin  are  of 
suflkient  thickness  for  twelve  horsemen  to  ride  abreast. 

The  principal  streets  of  Pekin  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  wide,  a  fuU  league  in  length,  and  crowded  to  excess, 
although  no  women  are  allowed  to  appear  in  them.  This  is 
attributed,  partly  to  the  numerous  retinues  which  always 
accompany  the  mandarins  and  great  men,  and  partly  to  the 
artificers  who  are  constantly  plying  in  the  streets  fur  work. 
Barbers  go  about  ringing  bells  to  get  customers,  furnished 
with  the  ioDplements  of  their  trade — ^a  stool,  basin,  towel, 
kettle,  and  fire ;  they  run  to  any  person  who  calls  them, 
place  their  stool  in  the  street,  shave  tlie  head,  cleanse  the 
ears,  adjust  the  eyebrows,  and  brush  the  dress  :  for  which 
their  fee  is  little  more  than  the  value  of  a  half^ienny.  The 
tailors,  who  likewise  ply  in  the  streets,  work  at  tlie  houses 
of  their  customers ;  they  stand  to  their  work,  which  is  placed 
on  a  table  before  them,  and,  instead  of  a  thimUe,  wrap  a 
piece  of  rag  round  the  top  of  their  finger.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  jugglers,  ballad  singers,  nostrum  mongers,  and  a 
variety  of  other  vagabonds,  collect  crowds  around  (hem  and 
obstruct  the  way,  while  camels,  horses,  carts,  sedans,  kc.  in 
endless  files,  continue  to  pass  from  morning  to  night.  Yet 
amidftt  this  apparent  tumult  and  confusion,  so  nctive  is  the 
police,  that  no  outrages  nor  quarrels  take  place.  There  is 
a  guard  room  in  every  principal  street;  and  soldiers^  with  a 
sabre  by  their  side,  and  a  whip  in  Uieir  hand,  patiole  the 
streets  night  and  day,  and  inflict  summary  chnstisement  on 
any,  without  distinction,  who  may  attempt  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  city.  None  of  the  inhabitants  are  permitted 
to  be  abroad  in  the  night,  and  thus  few  of  the  vices  found 
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in  great  cities  are  visibte  here.  Despotism  is,  no  doubt,  to 
be  dreaded  and  abhorred  by  those  who  are,  happily,  in  the 
ponenon  of  fivedom,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  speedily 
and  effectually  suppresring  that  licentiousness  and  criminality 
which  the  laws  in  free  countries  seem  more  calculated  to 
ponish  than  prevent 


J « 


,BE  MODERATE  IN  YOUR  DESIRES. 

MooKRATtoir  IB  an  eseeUeat  and  a  most  important  Tiitae. 
Moderation  is  the  great  seoret  of  goreraing  well.  To  be 
always  dissatiafied  is  the  sure  way  to  lose  all  aatfaority  and 
respect.  Hie  importance  of  those  persons  is  always  the  most 
cbeer/ully  acknowledged  who  take  the  least  trouble  to  assert 
it.  Persons  who  are  perpetually  calling  about  them  and 
giving  themselTes  airs  of  soperiority,  so  hr  from  obtaining 
,  reelect  and  obedience,  are  neglected  at  all  possible  opporta- 
nitiest  and  considered  as  presuming  and  empty-headed  cox- 
combs. 

It  is  not  only  in  this  particular  that  moderation  is 
adriisble  and  proiductiye  of  good  :  in  every  tfamg  modera* 
tioD  is  good*  The  drunkard  errs  against  moderation  in  the 
gratification  of  his  palate,  and  the  cruel  man  against  mode- 
ratioa  in  the  treatment  of  his  enemies*  llie  prodigal  errs 
agsinst  moderation  in  the  nse  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
debauch^  againat  moderation  in  pleasure. 

Could  we  ever  keep  a  due  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
things ;  could  we,  in  short,  always  be  moderate,  we  should  be 
always  90od«  and  almost  alwaya  happy^-^for  all  our  vices 
are  excesses  of  some  passion  or  pursuit,  and  almost  all  our 
miienea  are  tiie  just  and  ineritable  consequences  of  our  viees. 
Could  Nero  have  moderated  his  passions  and  his  desires 
he  might  have  lived  happily,  and  died  peaceably ;  and  his 
natae  night  now  be  pronounced  with  reverence  as  a  good 
man  and  a  great  emperor,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  very 
bj-word  for  vice  and  effeminacy  in  the  private  individual, 
and  the  most  wanton,  reckless,  and  sanguinary  injustice  and 
cruelty  in  the  emperor.    The  poet  tells  ua  thi^ — 

"  Far  from  extremes,  the  middle  course  is  best ;" 

and  every  thing  that  we  see  around  us  teUs  us,  and  every 
hour  of  our  lives  assures  us — if  we  reflect  upon  our  hours 
aa  we  ought  to  do — that  to  be  happy  we  must  be  good,  and 
that  to  be  good  we  must  be  moderate. 

The  younger  Cato,  and  Tasso,  the  great  Italian  poet, 
each  gave  a  noble  example  of  moderation.  Cato  being  in 
the  public  bath,  a  man  who  did  not  know  him  struck  him  in 
the  face  :  nobody  who  knew  him  would  have  dared  to  insult 
Lim  by  word,  and  far  less  by  deed*  On  being  tpld  whom 
be  bad  struck,  the  man  commenced  an  abject  apology.  Cato, 
interrupting  bim,  said,  '*  I  don't  remember  that  you  touched 
me  r* — a  truly  noble  forgiveness. 

Tasso  was  told  on  an  occasion  that  he  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  take  vengeance  upon  a  noble  who  without  any 


passions ;  and  to  that  proper  medium  which  should  always 
be  observed  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings  which  Provi- 
dence has  mercifully  and  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us. 


which  I  desire  to  take  away  from  this  envious  man — but 
only  his  ill-wiU !" 

In  painting.  Moderation  is  personiied  by  the  figure 
of  a  mild-loc^g  woman,  decently  dressed  in  simple  white 
robes,  in  the  attitude  of  walking  peaceably  between  a  Hon 
and  a  lamb ;  the  latter  she  is  holding  by  a  string,  and  the 
former  by  a  chain.  The  mild  countenance  and  simple  dress 
denote  calmness,  contentment,  and  frugality  in  expenditure. 
The  action  of  holding  the  lion  and  the  lamb  alludes  to  the 
power  of  Moderation  in  keeping  a  due  restraint  on  the^unraly 


,  QUEEN'S  CROSS,  - 

ONS   MILE    FROM   NORTHAMPTON. 

QuEBK*s  Cross  is  one  of  die  pledges  of  affection  borne  by 
Edward  the  Firat,  to  his  beloved  queen  Eleanor,  who,  when 
her  husband  was  wounded  by  a  Moor,  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  1272,  sucked  the  venom  out  of  the  wound, 
by  which  Edward  was  providentially  cured,  and  he  escaped 

unhurt. 

The  queen  died  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire.  Nov.  29, 
1290.  The  body  was  carried  for  interment  to  Westminster 
Abbey;  and  at  every  place  where  the  procession  rested 
King  Edward  caused  one  of  these  pillars  or  crosses  to  be 
erected.  This  cross  is  divided  into  three  stories  or  towers 
the  first,  of  an  octagonal  form,  is  fourteen  fieet  in  height 
Against  four  of  the  sides  alternately  are  two  separate  escut- 
cheons, and  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  of  the 
county  Ponthieu,  in  Rcardy.  Under  the  arms,  in  high  relief, 
is  a  book  open,  and  lying  on  a  kind  of  desk.  On  the 
four  other  sides  are  two  distinct  shields,  on  one  of 
which  are  the  arms  of  England,  and  on  the  other,  alter- 
nately, the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  those  of  the  county 
of  Ponthieu.  The  second  story,  of  a  like  shape  with  the 
former,  is  twelve  feet  in  height.  In  every  other  side, 
within  a  nich,  is  a  female  figure  crowned,  about  six  feet 
high,  with  a  canopy  over  its  head,  and  supported  by  two 
Gbthic  pillars.  The  upper  tower  is  ei^t  feet  in  height, 
and  has  four  sides  facing  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. On  each  of  these  sides  is  a  sun-dial,  put  up  in  1712, 
with  an  inscription  on  it  as  follows  : — 

On  the  Eaat,  —  A.  B.  ORTV.  Soils 

—  South, —  Lavdator,  Dominvt. 

—  West,  —  Ve  qve  ad  ooeuvm, 
»    North,—  Amen.     MDCCXCI. 

The  top  is  mounted  with  a  cross  three  feet  in  height,  which 
waa  added  when  the  whole  was  repaired,  by  the  Bench  of  Jus- 
tices, in  1713,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  seven  steps.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  cross  is  a  small  white  stone,  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription : — 

Resut  emendat :  et  restaura 
.         (  George  III.  Regiii  2. 

^""°  \  DoJni.  1769. 

N.  BaylisB. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  lowest  story,  and  fronting  the 
road,  are  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  carved  in  stone,  with  the 
following  inscription  beneath  them,  on  a  square  tablet  of 
white  marble  :— 

In  pcrpetuam  Amoris  conjuaalllj  metnoriam 

llor  Eleanors  Regina  Monumentum 
Vttustate  pene  collapcum,  restaurarl  voluiC 
Honorahbillit  Justioearconim  Cactua 
Comitatua  Nortbamptoniar. 

MDccxni. 

Anno  illo  felicisslmo  , 
In  quo  Anna 
Grande  Britanise  sude  Deua 
Folentapina  Oppreasorun  Vindex, 
PauiBelliq.;  Arbitra, 
Post  Germaniam  liberatum, 
Gallos  pluf  yue  dedma  profligatas 
Suis  Sodorumiq ;  armis, 
Vinnndi :  nodom  ;  atstutt ; 
Bt  Europae  in  Hbertatemi  vindicator, 
Paceni  restituit 
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Crosies  were  also  erected  to  her  memory  at  Lincolii, 
Grantham,  Stamford.  Geddington,  Stony  Stratford,  Dunsta- 
ble, St.  Albans,  Waltham,  London,  and  Westminster,  upon 
the  places  where  her  hearse  rested. 


The  crofls  is  adjoining  the  estate  of  Edward  Bouverie,  Esq. 
of  Delarpre  Abbey,  in  the  parish  of  Hardingstone,  near  Nor« 
thampton.  Near  its  site,  several  Roman  coins,  and  particularly 
one  of  Nero,  in  sUver,  have  been  found  in  ploughing,    • 


ftmtifMi 


■pMaw 


PORT  OP  OUTREDROOQ  IN  INDIA. 


Tberb cannot  be  a  more  conviactfig  proof  that  "knowledge 
is  strength"  than  the  extent  of  the  British  dominion  in 
India,  and  the  ineffectuality  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  native 
princes  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  In  the  sanguinary  contests 
that  have  taken  place  there  has  often  been  a  frightful 
disparity  of  numbers,  the  British  forces  being  frequently  a 
mere  handful  compared  to  their  adversaries  ;  yet  success 
has  uniformly  attended  them. 

Were  the  British  armies  composed  wholly  of  Europeans, 
some  physical  superiority  might  be  supposed  to.  give  them  the 
advantage,  and  the  timid  and  unwariike  character  of  the 
Gentoos  might  be  adduced  as  the  cause  of  their  discomfiture ; 
but  as  the  armies  of  Britain  in  India  are  composed  chiefly  of 
Sepoys,  or  native  soldiers,  and  officered  in  a  considerable 
proportion  by  natives,  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  superi« 
ority  must  be  sought  for  from  other  sources.  Some,  perhaps, 
may  imagine  that  it  arises  from  the  superior  equipment. of 
our  armies ;  that  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores 
are  more  complete  than  those  of  the  Indian  forces.  But 
they  who  have  served  in  India  know  that  the  equipment  of 
the  hostile  troops  is.  in  general,  very  complete ;  that  princes 
so  wealthy  as  Hyder  Ali,  llppoo  Saib,  &c.  neglected  no  means 
and  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  every  thing  that  could 
give  them  a  prospect  of  victory. 

To  knowledge  and  skill,  then,  and  the  confidence  they 
inspire,  must  our  conquests  in  India  be  attributed.  The 
Sepoy  marches  as  to  an  assured  victory  when  led  on  by 
British  officers ;  the  Hindoo,  when  opposed  to  them,  stands 
prepared  rather  to  fly  than  fight,  awed  by  the  numerous 
defeats  his  countrymen  have  sustained.  Nor  do  the  most 
impregnable  fortresses,  or  the  loftiest  strongholds,  inspire  him 
with  nvore  confidence.  India  abounds  with  forts,  built  on 
almost  inaccessible  heights,  and  some  of  its  cities  and  towns 
fare  strongly  fortified  ;  yet  Seringapatam,  though  defended 
by  natural  as  well  as  artificial  bulwarks,  and  by  the  sovereign 
in  person,  could  not  withstand  European  tactics ;  and  the 
loftiest  hill  forts  proved  weak  defences  against  their  irresistible 
valour  and  scientific  skill. 

The  fort  of  Outredroog,  which  was  captured  by  the  British 
arms  on  Christmas  day  1791,  presents  a  splendid  confirmation 
of  this  truth.  This  fort,  which  is  1200  feet  high,  was 
invested  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Stuart's  detachment,  Dec.  23,  soon 
after  the  capture  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Savendroog ; 
and  on  the  next  day  Lord  Cornwaliis  followed  with  the  army, 
and  encamped  at  Magre,  between  these  two  forts.  On  the 
place  being  suitmoned,  the  Killedar,  or  governor,  so  far  from 
appearing  willing  to  surrender,  actually  fired  upon  the  flag  of 
truce,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations,  by  whom 
such  a  token  is  respected.  This  proof  of  determined 
hostility  induced  Colonel  Stuart  to  make  instant  dispositions 
for  the  attack.  Early  the  following  morning  Captain  Scott, 
of  the  Bengal  establishment,  with  four  battalion  companies 
of  the  fifty-second  and  seventy-second  regiments,  and  his 
own  battilion  of  Sepoys,  was  sent  on  this  service,  while 
another  body  made  a  feint  or  false  attack,  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  garrison  from  the  real  place  of  assault. 

The  Ic.wer  fort  was  so  quickly  carried  by  escalade,*  that  the 

*  By  ineftna  of  Udders. 


Killedar  sent  to  demand  a  parley ;  but  as,  from  the  movements 
of  the  garrison,  who  were  observed  to  be  getting  guns 
to  bear  on  the  assailants,  this  was  evidently  a  treacherous 
attempt  to  gain  time,  the  troops  rushed  on  to  the  attack  with 
redoubled  fury. '  Some  of  the  gates  were  broken  open,  others 
escaladed,  until  after  passing  five  or  six  walls  which  defended 
this  steep  and  difficult  rock,  the  troops  at  length  gained  the 
summit,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  garrison  ensued. 
The  Killedar  was  made  prisoner,  with  as  many  of  the  troops 
as  could  be  saved  from. the  carnage.  .Many,  to  avoid  the 
bayonets  of  the  British,  threw  themselves  headlong  from  the 
precipices  of  the  rock.  •  Yet  this  fortress  was  ao'  admirably 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  a  few  resolute  men 
could  have  defended  the  keep  and  narrow  paths  against  an 
army.  But  such  is  the  terror  of  the  British  armies  in  India, 
that  no  sooner  did  an  European  show  himself  above  the  walls, 
than  those  appointed  to  defend  them  fled,  j  Indeed,  no  show 
of  resistance  was  made  until  the  troops  had  reached  the  last 
gate-way,  and'then  only  a  few  muskets  were  fired,  by  which 
two  soldiers  were  wounded. 

It  is  to  b^  hoped  that  the  vast  empire  which  our  skill  and 
valour  have  acquired  will  be  maintained  by  the  gentleness  of 
our  government  and  by  the  advantages  the  natives  derive 
firom  our  laws  and  institutions. 


■am 


Education. — In  whatever  light  we  view  education,  it  cannot 
fail  to  appear  the  roost  important  subject  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  mankind.  When  we  contrast  the  ignorance,  the  rude* 
ness,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  savage,  with  the  knowledge,  the 
refinement,  and  the  resources  of  civil izni  man,  tlie  difference 
between  them  appears  so  wide,  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  of  the  same  species.  Yet  compare  the  iiifunt  of  the  savage 
with  that  of  the  most  enlightened  philosopher,  and  you  will  find 
Uiem  in  all  respects  the  same.  The  same  high  capacious  poteen 
of  mind  lie  folded  up  in  both,  and  in  both  the  Or|;uns  of  sensation 
adapted  to  these  mental  powers  are  exactly  similar ;  all  the  dif- 
ference which  is  afierwaixls  to  distinguish  them  depends  upon 
tlieir  education. — Stewart. 


HicHES. — I  cannot  call  riches  belter  than  the  baggage  of  virtue ; 
the  Roman  woi'd  is  better,  *'  impedimenta  ;*'  for  ns  the  ba^sgage  is 
to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue ;  it  cannot  be  spared  nor  leit 
behind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march ;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  some- 
times losetli  or  disturbeth  the  victory.  Of  great  riclies  there  is  no 
real  use,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution;  the  testis  but  conceit.-^ 
Bacon* 


Woman.— 'The  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend,  more  than 
we  are  aware  of,  or  are  willing  to  allow,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
women ;  this  is  one  of  the  principal  things  on  which  the  great 
machine  of  human  society  turns.  Those  who  allow  the  iiifiuence 
which  female  graces  have  in  contributing  to  polish  the  manners  of 
men,  would  do  well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  female 
morals  must  also  have  on  their  conduct.  How  much  then  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  women  should  ever  sit  down  oootentcd  to 
pohsh  when  they  are  able  to  reform, — to  entertain  when  they 
might  instruct  I  Nurhing  delights  men  more  than  their  streii>^tb 
itt' understanding,  when  true  geiitlentss  of  numncTs  in  its  asbuciote; 
united,  they  become  irresistible  orators,  blessed  with  the  power 
of  persuasion,  fraught  with  the  sweetness  of  instruction,  making 
woman  the  highest  ornament  of  human  nature.-*- JDr'.  Himr* 
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THE  HOTTENTOT  RACE. 


CirFaiKiA,  that  part  of  Africa  which  liea  betveen 
Congo,  NpgrolaDd,  Abyulnia,  and  the  octva,  a  divided 
let  >  CgfTraria  Proper  and  the  Land  of  the  Hottentota. 

The  Caffres  are  taller  and  more  robuit  than  the  Hotlen- 
tott,  tint  they  are,  rery  obvioDily,  only  two  Tarietiea  tif  the 
luup  race  or  fHmily  of  mankind,  and  the  same  words  will 
Krve  accurately  enough  for  all  general  pnrpoiea  to  dctcribe 
Ibem  bolh.  Savage  aa  they  are,  they  yet  have  a  regular 
fomi  of  government,  llieir  kings  or  chiefs  hold  their 
tathority  by  hereditary  right ;  but  ihey  aeem  to  have  little 
r»l  power  beyond  the  cruel  one  of  selling  their  people  for 
■larei;  u))on  which  dreadful  traffic,  infect,  they  almost  wholly 
depend  for  their  revenue. 

Both  Caffres  and  Hottentots  believe  not  only  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  but  alto  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  puniFhments ; 
bat  ihe  Hottentots  have  by  no  means  so  exalted  or  pure  a 
miciun  of  the  Deity  as  that  which  obtains  among  the  Caffres. 
Tbc  Hottentot!  vre  remarkable  for  their  short  curled  hair, 
*hi(h  closely  resembles  wool,  for  their  high  check  bones, 
low  foreheads,  and  thick  lips.  In  colour  they  are  perfectly 
black,  and  in  their  habits  they  are  exceedingly  filthy,  etpe- 
cidIIt  delighting  in  smeuring  their  bodies  all  over  with  oil  or 
grtue.  Barrow  and  Priogle,  both  of  whom  travelled  eiten* 
fitly  in  South  Alirica,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Hottentots, 
ttowerer  degraded  at  present,  are  quite  susceptible  of  being 
>u<ie  really  civilised ;  but^  unhappily,  civihaed  nations  are 
tM)  ready  to  seiae  upon  the  bad  points  in  the  character 
No.  218. 


of  the  uncivilised  people  with  whom  they  come  in  cod- 
tact,  as  at  once  a  pretext  and  justification  for  the  wont 
and  most  atrocious  violations  of  equity,  humanity,  and 
religion. 

Of  a  particular  tribe  of  Hottentots  Mr.  Barrow  says — 
"  Some  of  the  women  were  very  elegant  figures,  and  pos- 
se«sed  a  comiderable  share  of  vivacity  and  activity.  Their 
chief  article  of  dress  was  a  small  leather  apron,  bordered  with 
shells  and  beads,  and  ornamented  with  six  or  eight  chains, 
in  pairs,  which  bung  down  to  the  ground,"  But  though  tome 
uf  the  Hottentots  are  exempted  from  the  peculianties  of 
conformation  and  countenance  which  we  commonly  attii- 
bute  to  them,  Mr.  Barrow,  generously  aa  he  vindicates  these 
ignorant  and  therefore  oppressed  people  upon  other  pointr, 
does  not  conceal  that  good  looks  and  decency  of  conduct 
are  mere  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  among  them. 

The  various  expeditions  which  both  Dutch  and  English 
settlers  in  South  Africa  have  made  against  the  Hottentots 
have,  of  course,  had  their  due  effect  in  rendering  them  far 
less  qualified  for  civiliaaticin  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  But  both  in  Banow,  and  in  the  "  Sketches  of  South 
Aliica,'*  by  the  late  amiable  poet,  Thomas  Pringle,  there  are 
abundant  evidences  that  a  kinder  and  more  conciliating  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Europeans  will,  at  no  dittant  period,  have 
ibe  effect  of  bringing  even  the  hitherto  deapised  and  liamjiled 
Hottentots  within  tbe  pate.of  religion,  mvilisatioo,  momlttyt 
and  happineaf . 
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No.  II.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ESSAY-WRITING  AND  COMPOSITION. 

OF  8PSSCB  Aim  IT8  U8B8, 


EvBK  reason  itself  would  be  less  advantageously  available 
to  man  were  he  not  gifted  with  the  po^er  of  speech.  By 
this  excellent  medium  men  are  en^l^tefl  to  interch^ge  their 
thoughts,  and,  as  it  wer^i  to  perp§t|iat§  and  transfer  their 
experience.  It  is  by  tfiif  ii^guj^  faculty  that  man  is 
enabled  so  greatly  to  ^%Qn\  the  i^^ojit  gifted  and  intelligent  of 
the  brutes.  Gonsidorft^  b  t^  jignt, — and  in  this  light  it 
alway^  ought  to  ba  fiPAD^ffd. — yiewed  as  the  peculiar  and 
most  important  {)ff rogftifre  of  tlia  (jpman  race,  co-equal  in 
importance  aybn  vi^  Bi§  ^|mpit  divine  emanation  of  reason, 
is  not  speech  a  BRW^F  ?^Mf  QUgb^  ^^t  by  ai|y  means  to  be 
perverted  ?  Is  i(  npl  ^  wj^ipb  w«  QMgbt  pever  to  exercise 
but  in  such  a  m^^fff  If  tp  ^  V^HT  ^  ^^  Creator,  and  to 
prove  oursdvea  ff^fm  of  tb^  hmim^  be  bath  bestow,  d 
upon  us  ?  Nq  q^s  i^|))  Vf^ture  io  ai^awer  in  the  negative  ; 
for  there  is  qq  Qpe,  ROV^mad  Of  reasqn,  who  values  his 
character  so  Qfiflftjy  M  tq  ff^^hl^  }t  by  utt^rip^  auch  a 
monstrous,  and  OMMbty  ui}^um|a4  <ienial.  Perhaps, 
however,  notwitbstap^ipg  t|l9  imppssibility  of  proeuripg  such 
a  denial  in  term^  ffqp  af|y  f^  pf  aef||§  and  obarapter,  therq 
is  no  denial  wbipl}  f^eillff  if  voqre  frequently  made.  The 
horrid,  impious.  ao^^YP^e^i^f ly  vulgar  practice  of  profane 
cursing  and  sweariiiy  WO  say  pothinj^  about — ^tbat  Is  con- 
fined to  the  very  vulgar  aqd  the  very  ignorant ;  and  youth, 
we  trust,  are  not  even  aware  of  its  existence.  Tbat  is, 
indeed,  an  awful  misapplication  and  perversion  of  the  faculty 
of  speech ;   but  in  our  work  it  needs  not  to  be  mentioned. 

lliough  not  so  awfully  wicked  or  so  disgustingly  Tulgar  as 
the  practice  to  which  we  have  alluded,  there  are  many  other 
perversions  of  speech  which  are  much  more  common,  and 
which  are  very  deserving  of  our  reprehension  and  detestation. 
The  worst,  perhaps,  of  these  is  the  but  too  common  custom 
of  scandalizing  the  characters  of  the  absent  In  this  practice 
meanness  and  cowardice  are  always  commingled,  and  in 
most  cases  gross  falsehood  also  is  superadded  to  them.  We  are 
aware  that  many  consider  this  practice  a  very  innocent  one, 
and  indulge  themselves  in  it  nearly  every  day  of  their  lives ; 
but  these  persons  would  be  aware,  did  ^ey  reflect  a  little 
more,  and  talk  a  great  deal  less^  that  in  indulging  themselves 
in  this  very  innocent  practice,  they  offend  at  once  against 
the  law  of  Grod,  the  law  of  the  land,  good  morals  and  good 
manners.  Bach  of  these  they  violate  every  time  that  they 
speak  iisLlsely  of  an  absent  person,  in  order  to  cast  blame  or 
ridicule  upon  him  or  upon  her. 

Gould  the  votaries  of  this  most  contemptible,  as  well  as 
mischievous  practice,  only  listen,  unperoeived,  for  half  an  hour 
to  the  description  of  ihemselveg,  as  given  by  some  of  the  dear 
friends  yrhom  they  have  assisted  in  tearing  to  pieces  the 
reputations  of  other  persons,  we  should  soon  have  them 
denouncing  the  practice  as  being  very  unjustifiable  and  very 
barbarous  ;  both  of  which  it  most  undoubtedly  is.  But  without 
being  guilty  of  profane  swearing,  or  of  calumnious  speaking, 
we  may  yet  prostitute  the  faculty  of  speech.     Of  what  long- 
drawn  nothings  do  but  too  many  conversations,  so  styled  at 
least,  consist !    The  weather,  dress,  puerile  amusements  past, 
and  still  more  puerile  amusements  contemplated — are  these 
topics  upon  which  we  can  profitably  or*  evan  justifiably 
employ  die  most  conspicuously  excellent  gift  of  our  wise 
and  benevolent  Creator?     Surely,  surely,  not.     We  may, 
perchance,  be  told  that  we  cannot  be  expected  always  to  be 
engaged  in  study.     As  far  as  this  assertion  relates  to  very 
abstruse  and  very  difficult  study,  we  reply,  certainly  not ; 
but  even  our  recreations  ought  to  he  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
minffle  profit  with  our  amusements.    Amid  the  vast  store  of 
^f  an  interesting  [nature  widi  which  the  natural  and 


artificial  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded  present  us,  we 
certainly  can  have  po  occasion  to  resort  to  mere  babbling. 
We  can  coNV^BSE  feaspuabjy,  agreeably,  and  profitably,  if  we 
do  but  desire  to  do  90  ;  and  certainly  there  is  not  a  more  in- 
fallible pjTQof  of  a  m^aq  wind  or  a  bad  education  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  that  kind  of  unmeaning  talkativeness 
which  19  oalledi  appropriately  enough,  tittle-tattle. 

Even  for  their  own  character's  sake  we  advise  our  young 
readers  to  abstain  most  rigidly  and  perpetually  from  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  fcjlg  and  profitless  gossip,  lliey  will 
never  win  the  confidence  of  the  wise,  or  the  esteem  of  the 
good,  if  they  ouce  incuf  the  charge  of  conversational  frivo- 
lity. This  charge  being  opce  qiade  against  them,  they  \pill 
never  be  ablg  wholly  to  free  themselves  from  the  discredit 
attached  to  it ;  but  they  will  not  only,  by  an  indulgence  in 
this  frivolous  gossip,  incur  the  imputation  of  being  shallow 
coxcombs,  for  the  ipdulgpnce  of  it  will  actually  render  them 
so.  A  shrewd  and  attentive  man  who  cannot  read  will 
gather  much  more  knowledge  by  conversing  with  sensible 
men  than  a  man  who  can  read  a  dozen  languages  will  from 
books,  if  be  converse  with  the  shallow  upon  frivolous 
su^ects. 

ft  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  particularize  any  topics  upon 
which  youth  will  find  it  both  to  their  immediate  and  to  their 
permanent  advaptage  to  converse, —  for  common  sense  and 
commou  observation  will  suggest  fitting  topics  for  fitting 
times, — we  will  therefore  extend  this  paper  no  farther  than 
just  to  observe,  that  it  were  better  to  be  perpetually  silent 
than  to  misuse  so  important  a  gift  as  speech  by  using  it  to 
injure  the  characters  of  others,  by  speaking  calumny,  or  oi 
our  own  by  speaking  unmeaning  or  nonsensical  words. 


•cap 


LITERARY    CHARACTERISTICS     AND 

CURIOSITIES. 

MicaooRAPHT.— -Writing  small,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 

deciphered  by  the  naked  eye,  seems  to  have  been  very  early 

understood ;  for  Pliny,  the  Roman  historian,  says,  that  Cicero 

once  saw  Homer's  Iliad  written  so  small  that  it  niight  he 

contained  in  a  nutshell;  and  ^lian  mentions  an  artist  who 

wrote  a  distich  in  letters  of  gold,  which  he  enclosed  in  the 

rind  of  a  grain  of  corn.     In  fact,  there  are  the  names  of 

men   on  record,   both  ancient  and  modern,   whose  glory 

consisted  even  in  micrography,  or  small  writing.     Menage 

says  he  saw  whole  sentences  which  were  not  perceptible  to 

the  eye  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope  ;  and  pictures  and 

portraits  which  appeared  at  first  to  be  lines  apd  scratches 

drawn  at  random :  one  of  them,  says  he,  formftd  the  face  of 

the  dauphiness  with  the  most  pleasing  delicacy  and  correct 

resemblance.    He  farther  says,  that  he  read  an  Italian  poem, 

in  praise  of  this  same  princess,  written  ia  the  space  of  a  foot 

and  a  half,  by  an  ofiicer,  which  consisted  of  some  thousand 

verses.     Nor  have  our  own  countrymen  been  behind f>and  in 

minute  writing,  but  have  equalled  any  thing  of  the  kind 

on  record.     Peter  Bales,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

Elizabeth,  astonished  the  eyes  of  beholders  by  showing  them 

what  they  could  not  see.     In  the  Harieian  M8S.  530.  there 

is  a  relation  of  "a  rare  piece  of  work  brought  to  pass  by 

Peter  Bales,  an  Englishman,  and  a  clerk  of  the  Chancery. 

It  appear*  to  have  been  an  Iplnglish  Bible,  written  so  small. 

that  it  might  be  contained  in  an  English  walnut,  no  bigger 

then  an  hen's  egg.     The  nut  holdeth  the  book  ;  there  are  as 

many  leaves  in  thb  little  book  as  the  great  Bible,  and  he 

hath  written  as  much  in  one  page  of  hia  little  leaves  as  a 
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great  leaf  of  the  Bible."  And  we  are  told  that  this  wonder- 
fal  and  unreadable  copy  of  the  Bible  was  *'  seen  by  thousands." 
There  ia  a  drawing  of  the  head  of  Charles  the  First,  in  the 
library  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  wholly  composed 
of  minute  written  characters,  which,  at  a  small  distance, 
resembles  the  lines  of  an  engraving.  The  lines  of  the 
bead  and  the  raff  are  said  to  contain  the  book  of  Psalms, 
the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  is  a  similar  head  (we  think) 
of  George  the  First,  presented  to  that  collection  by  the  late 
Professor  Hague ;  and  in  the  British  Muaeiim  is  a  drawing 
representing  the  portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  not  much  above  the 
sze  of  the  hand,  on  which  appear  a  number  of  lines  and 
(cntches,  which  the  librarian  assures  the  spectators  include 
the  entire  contents  of  a  thin  folio,  which,  on  thb  occasion,  is 
carried  by  him  in  the  hand. 


GUILTLESSNESS  OF  ERRONEOUS  BELIEF. 

There  is  nothing  which  has  tended  more  to  obstruct  the 

progress  of  truth,  than  the  doctrine  that  erroneous  opinion, 

though  sincere  belief,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  the  mind 

cuuclusive,  id  chargeable  with  guilt.    Under  the  influence  of 

this  pernicious  impression,  many  ingenious  minds  have  felt  as 

much  horror  at  the  thought  of  examining  certain  opinions,  as 

of  mixing  in  the  society  of  the  most  abandoned  criminal?. 

As  knowledge    advances,    this   impediment    to   its   future 

progress  will  no  longer  exist ;  for  it  will  be  clearly  perceived, 

that,  though  the  connexion  between  opinion  and  conduct  is 

so  intimate  as  to  render  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 

right  opinions  should  be  adopted,  yet  that  the  one  is  not 

invariably  and  iiecessarily  consonant  to  the  other, — that  the 

warmest  advocate  of  a  principle  may  view  with  abhorrence 

the  course  of  conduct  which  naturally  results  from  it,  or  that 

its  evil  tendency  may  be    counteracted   by   the   influence 

of  8ome  other  opinions,  in  which  he  is  a  firm  believer;  that 

if,  owing  either  to  the  want  of  better  information,  or  the 

potency  of  previous  impressions,  the  evidence  of  the  tnith  of 

a  pernicious  principle  appear  convinciT\g,  he  can  no  more  help 

adopting  it  than   he   can   avoid  seeing  a  luminous  object 

which  is  placed  directly  before  his  eye ; — that  so  long  as  those 

impressions  remain,  were  he  not  to  admit  its  truth,  he  would 

be  infinitely  more  a  criminal  than  he  can  be  by  adopting,  from 

mccre  conviction^  the  most  false  and  pernicious  doctrine 

which  ever  gained  the  momentary  credence  of  the  human 

mind ;  that  his  error  in  this  case  is  hit  misfortune,  not  his 

crime,  and  ought  to  excite  commiseration  and  sympathy,  not 

aTenion  and  avoidance; — tliat  guilt  consists  in  doing  that 

which  is  known  to  be  wrong ;  error  in  receiving  as  true  that 

which  appears  to  be  so,  but  which  really  is  false.     The 

criminal  act   against  their  convictions  or  duty,  the  erring 

obey  them.     Were  the  criminal  to  resist  successfully  the 

impressions  which  lead  them  wrong,  they  would  be  virtuous ; 

were  the  erring  to  do  so  they  would  be  guilty,  according  to 

tlie  precise  definition  of  guilt. — Dr.  S.  Smith* 


mam 


THE  VENERABLE  OAK. 

PtONB  as  men  unfortunately  are  to  undervalue — or  at  the 
let^t  to  be  forgetful  of — those  benefits  of  which  they  have 
never  experienced  the  privation,  there  is.  we  think  one  bene- 
fit which  we  of  England  do  not  undervalue  or  forget — our 
gslUnt  navy*    The  *'  wooden  walls  of  old  England  *'  are 


popular  among  all  rankSi  all  ages,  and  both  sexes ;  and  all 

of  us  who  love  our  country,  and  value  the  peculiar  blessings 
of  peace  and  liberty,  remember,  and  gratefully  acknowledge, 
that  those  blessings  are  in  no  slight  degree  owing  to  our  in- 
vincible navy. 

But  probably  there  are  many  who  are  not  quite  so  well 
aware  of  the  great  share  which  the  oak  has  in  giving  us  that 
naval  supremacy  of  which  we  are  so  justly  sensible.  And 
yet  but  for  the  oak  our  navy  would  be  greatly  inferior  to 
what  it  now  is,  for,  beyond  any  other  wood,  it  combines  in 
just  the  requisite  proportions  the  four  grand  qualities  of 
ship-timber — hardness,  toughness,  flexibility,  and  non- 
liability to  splintering.  This  last-named  quality  makes  oak 
especially  valuable  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war ;  for 
when  in  action  the  men  are  far  less  in  danger  of  bemg  struck 
down  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy  than  by  the  splinters  flying 
from  bad  timbers  struck  by  those  shot. 

Make  Brun,  we  believe,  and  Buffon,  have  pointed  out  that 
those  animals  which  are  the  longest  in  attaining  to  their  full 
growth  are  also  the  longest  livers.  When  pointed  out, 
indeed,  the  fact  seems  indisputable  enough  ;  and  if  the  ele- 
phant may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  law  of  nature  as 
regards  the  animal  world,  the  oak  will  equally  well  exem- 
plify it  as  regards  the  vegetable  world. 

The  oak  gfows  for  k  vast  nUmber  of  years,  but  so  gradually 
that  there  is  not,  as  we  believe,  an  instance  on  record  of  its 
increasing  in  diameter  more  than  fourteen  inches  In  eighty 
years.  Kemembering  this  fact,  we  may  easily  judge  of  the 
prodigious  time  it  takes  to  complete  the  full  growth  of  the 
oak,  by  comparing  this  slow  increase  of  bulk  with  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  full  grown  oak:  thus,  for  instance,  in  1764, 
there  was  at  Bromfield  wood,  near  Ludlow,  an  Oak,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Powis,  which  measured  in  girth  sixty -eight  feet ! 

How  long  the  oak  will  live  after  it  has  attained  to  its  full 
growth  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  for  the  timber  of  this  **  monarch 
of  the  forest  "is  so  valuable  that  the  very  large  ones  are 
rarely  indeed  left  long  enough  to  decay.  But  a  single  fact 
will  give  us  the  means  of  at  least  guessing  at  the  wonderful 
duration  of  the  life  and  vigour  of  this  invaluable  mainstay  of 
our  navy.  William  Rufus,  as  the  veriest  tyro  in  our  history  is 
aware,  was  killed  by  the  glancing  of  an  arrow  from  a  tree  in 
the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire.  I'he  tree  in  question  must 
even  then  have  been  of  tolerable  size  ;  and  yet  it  is  even  now 
not  wholly  decayed,  though  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  royal 
sportsman  I 

Oak  timber,  when  cut  down,  is  stripped  of  its  bark,  and 
allowed  td  lie  unused  for  three  or  four  yeara.  This  is  in 
order  to  dry,  or^  in  technical  terms,  to  **  season*'  it;  its' 
being  perfectly  well  dried  has  a  great  eflfect  upon  both 
its  toughness  and  durability.  And  even  the  bark  thus 
stripped  from  the  oak  is  very  importantly  serviceable ;  it 
is  one  of  the  ingredients — and  a  very  powerful  one — with 
which  the  tanner  converts  the  skins  of  beasts  into  leather  : 
and  even  when  it  has  served  this  valuable  purpose  it  is  use- 
ful to  the  gardener  in  making  liot-beds  for  the  growth  of 
pine  apples  and  other  exotics.  The  leaves  and  even  the  saw- 
dust of  oak  are  of  use  in  tanning ;  and  the  former  of  these 
is  the  only  native  vegetable  production  of  our  country  which 
is  used  in  the  extensive  business  of  dying  fustian.  l*he  bark 
of  oak  being  powerfully  astringent.  Is  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  as  well  as  in  manufactures. 

The  galls  of  oak,  excrescences  formed  on  its  leaves  and 
buds,  are  subjected  to  a  weak  solution  of  vitriol,  which  they 
render  ]>erfectly  black  ;  and  this  capability  has  made  thtm 
very  usefol  in  dying,  ink. making,  &c.  The  seeds  of  the 
oak,   called^ acorns,  are  bitter,    a&d  very  astringent;  the 
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uneqoality,  inhct,  being  nuHtintirutely  connected  with  the 
other.  Both  of  the«e  qualities,  however,  mnj  be  expelled 
by  loakiDg  the  Qcorm  in  cold  water,  or  (till  more  readily 
and  completely  hj  boiling  them  ;  and  after  having  been  thus 
treated,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that,  if  dried  nnd 
ground,  they  would  funusti  both  a  wholesome  and  palatable 


substitute  for  wheaten-floui  in  cues  of  «caicity.  In  fact, 
tome  of  our  continenti.1  ncigbboura  prepare  them  in  this  way 
ts  a  substitute  for  colfce ;  and  that  there  is  contiderabte 
nutritive  matter  in  them  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  evea 
cold  pressure  extracts  from  tbem  a  considerable  proporEiooal 
amount  of  oil. 


No.  ir.— SELF-INSTRUCTOIt  IN  ASTRONOMY. 


ATTBACnoy   < 

All  Bubstances  are  made  up 
ofmiDUte  parts,  nliicb  philotu- 
jihers  call  atomt,  and  each  pos- 
sestes  an  attractive  power  in 
j>roportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  or  number  of  atoms  of 
which  it  18  composed.  Hence 
any  large  substance  suspended 
in  the  air  will  attract  or  draw 
towards  it  all  small  substances 
or  particles  that  may  be  float- 
ing near  it,  and  this  it  will  do 
equally  on  all  its  sides  :  and 
by  the  same  rule,  a  large  body  floating 
dio  sensibly  attract  small  ones  to  it.  So  the  earth  having 
the  greatest  degree  of  ponderosity  or  weight,  attracts,  or 
powerfiilly  draws  to  its  surface  and  towards  its  centre 
all  bodies  upon  it,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from 
it!  surface.  IIub  property  is  called  the  attraction  of 
gravilalioH. 

The  degree  of  weight  of  a  subitance  of  any  kind  arises 
entirely  from  the  earth's  attractive  property.  The  above 
diagram  represents  the  earth  with  a  hole  or  kind  of  well  cut 
to  a  sufficient  depth  as  to  be  below  the  centre.  IliiB  will 
explain  the  laws  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  Ilius,  if 
an  iron  ball  were  dropped  from  a  balloon  a  mile  above  the 
tnrbce  of  the  eaxtb,  immediately  over  this  well,  the  motiiHi 


OBAVITATION, 

1  the  water  will 


iLLvsra&TBD. 

of  the  ball  downwards  would  he  expedited  in  proportion  as 
it  arrived  near  the  earth's  surface.  Directly  after  passing  the 
orifice  of  the  well  at  a,  before  mentioned,  on  its  way  to  the 
centre,  the  power  of  attraction  would  begin  to  slacken  ;  nnd 
when  the  ball  arrived  at  b  its  descent  would  be  but  slow, 
arisiog  from  the  counter-attraction  of  the  matter  above  it,  ro 
aa  very  much  to  decrease  its  tensible  weight.  At  length 
when  the  ball,  after  being  deprived  of  all  sentible  weight  by 
the  strong  attractive  power  of  the  matter  above  it,  hat 
laboured  to  the  centre  of  the  cHrth,  it  cannot  possibly  fall 
further  or  pats  from  it,  from  its  having  the  constant  gravita- 
ting force  of  nearly  4000  miles  of  aqueous,  and  terraqueous 
matter  pressing  on  all  sides.  Hence  the  tendency  of  all 
matter  is  to  the  common  centre,  and  the  terms  upwardi  and 
doummards  are  explained  by  lines  radiating  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  :  from  the  earth's  surface  to  the  centre  ia  doten- 
aard,  while  from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  is  upward.  It 
ia  by  this  law  of  attraction  that  ships,  trees,  houaea,  men, 
&c.  st&nd  firmly  on  any  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  as  in 
the  case  of  ourselves,  and  our  antipodes,  or  those  whose  feet 
are  to  our  feet ;  nor  shall  we,  or  will  they,  move  from  this 
line  of  attraction,  but  by  an  impetus  having  more  force  than 
the  power  which  attracts  the  ship  or  man,  &c.  to  the  earth's 
Burfikce.  Instances  of  these  opposing  powers  we  often  find 
in  wind,  as  on  the  sails  of  a  ship,  or  against  a  tree,  and  in 
the  muscular  action  we  often  see  exhibited  in  the  frame  of 
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BHOBTOIGS  OF   BDHAH   LIPB, 


Whik  we  reflect  upcn  an  elapaed  year,  what  a  brief  space 
doet  it  seem ;  and  of  a  few  such  brief  spaces  even  the  longest 
human  life  consists !  We  do  not  need,  it  is  true,  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  sborbieas  of  life.  All  mankind  are  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  tt :  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant  all  remark 
upcnit,andalldepbreit.  But  though  we  allknowtbathuman 
life  is  short,  we  make  of  that  knowledge,  as  we  do  of  many 
other  kinds  of  knowledge,  a  very  little  and  imperfect  use.  Short 
as  oar  life  is  of  necessity,  we  make  it  still  shorter  by  choice  : 
we  complain  that  we  have  but  little  time  allotted  to  us  for 
activity  and  consciousness,  and  yet,  with  a  gross  and  unpar- 
donable inconsistency,  we  put  all  our  ingenuity  into  requi- 
sition to  maka  that  little  less.  Of  the  comparatively 
speaking  few  years  which  are  allotted  to  our  existence  upon 
earth,  a  very  considerable  portion  is,  by  our  very  nature, 
destitute  of  actual  consciousness.  The  early  years  of  our 
infoncy  are  almost  as  completely  consumed,  as  regards 
practical  usefulness,  as  that  portion  of  our  maturer  years 
which  it  devoted  to  sleep.  But  besidei  sleep  and  infancy, 
there  is  the  giddy  thoughtleisnesa  of  youth,  during  which 


we  make  but  little  more  practical  use  of  our  time  than  in 
sleep  and  infancy.  Let  us  take  all  these  drawbaclu  iipoit 
our  time  iuto  consideration,  and  how  very  abort  will  even 
the  longest  human  life  appear !  How  very  inconaiatent, 
then,  and  blamabie  also,  are  we  to  render  it  still  ahorter  by 
wasting  any  of  those  fleeting  hours  which  are  at  our  com- 
mand I  If  we  were  to  sit  down  calmly  and  seriously,  and 
calculate  how  many  houra  we  daily  consume  in  doing 
nothing,  or  in  doing  what  is  utterly  uselcas,  we  should  start, 
appalled  and  ashamed,  from  the  picture  of  our  own  criminal 
and  injurious  wastefulness. 

Of  our  gold  and  our  silver  most  of  us  are  careful,  but  of 
time,  which,  once  lost,  can  never  be  recalled  or  regained, 
we  lavish  a  large  portion,  even  while  we  are  uttering  com- 
plaints of  the  scantiness  of  the  quantity  allotted  to  us. 

If,  to  the  coosideiations  already  touched  upon,  it  were 
necessary  to  add  any  other  arguments  in  &vour  of  a  more 
careful  and  judicious  use  of  time,  we  need  only  allude  to  the 
uncertain  tenure  upon  which  we  hold  it.  Even  the  longest 
life  is  abort ;  but  die  very  youngest  among  ua  ia  uneeitaia 
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whether  he  shall  aiimvtt  a  single  day»  or  even  a  single  hour. 
It  is  ootupon  the  hoary  head  and  ibe  palsy-stricken  limbs 
alone  that  inexorable  Death  fixes  his  regards ; — ^the  cradle 
itself  is  not  exempt  from  his  attacks.  And  the  most  accu* 
rate  calculations  which  have  been  made,  or  can  be  made,  go 
to  show  that  a  greater  number  of  the  human  race  perishes 
before  seventeen  years  of  age  than  after  that  period. 

Let  our  youthful  readers,  then,  consider  upon  how  frail  a 
tenure  they  hold  their  time,  and  make  the  most  prudent 
and  praiseworthy  use  of  every  portion  of  it.  All  their 
other  possetriona  may  .-be  replaced  or  dispensed  with ;  but 


time,  if  they  once  lose  it,  thc^  never  more  can  recall.  Even 
while  they  lament  the  loss  of  that  which  has  flown  by,  the 
swift  minutes  fly,  and  render  the  loss  still  greater. 

Would  you.  dear  youth,  enjoy  long  life  ?  Live  then 
during  all  your  waking  hours ;  tor  it  is  not  a  great  numb;:r 
of  years  that  constitute  long  life,  but  time  well  and  dili« 
gently  employed.  It  is  this  that  makes  even  a  short  life,  as 
to  years,  a  lung  one;  and  it  is  tliis,  also,  that  gives 
reverence  and  venerable  grace  to  the  grey  hairs  of  him  who 
sojourns  long  jupon  the  earth,  and  sees  whole  generations 
bom  and  buried. 


«WWW***<  *  W»»lW»*iW> 


DEMOCRACY  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  REPUBLICS. 

No.  I. — Spabta, 


The' free  states  of  Greece  were  originally  monarchies  ;  and 
their  subsequent  excessive  democracy  was  the  consequence  of 
their  falling  in*o  the  very  common  error  of  supposing  one 
extremean  infallible  remedy  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Having  experienced  the  evils  of  power  abused 
by  kings,  they  removed  that  evil  by  lodging  power  too 
entirely  and  extensively  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Most  of 
those  who  have  written  upon  the  ancient  republics  have 
cither  wholly  overlooked,  or,  at  the  very  best,  have  very 
greatly  undervalued  this  fact ;  a  fact,  however  of  immense 
importance  towards  a  full  and  fair  appreciation  of  the 
histories  of  those  republics.  The  accurate  Plutarch  assures 
OS  that  Sparta  was  most  wretchedly  situated  of  all  the 
Grecian  states  when  the  great  Lycurgus  arose  to  vindicate 
the  good  portion  of  the  law,  and  to  reform  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  bad. 

The  rabble  of  Sparta  had  succeeded  in  so  completely 
tnuspliug  both  upon  the  kingly  oflice  and  the  laws  of  the 
country,  that  all  authority  was  a  mere  name ;  and,  excepting  in 
name,  the  vilest  dregs  of  the  populace  were  the  rulers  and  the 
lawgivers  of  Sparta.  Just  as  thisstaiaof  confusion  had  arrived 
at  that  point  at  which  absolute  anarchy  and  civil  feud  begin, 
the  elder  brother  of  Lycurgus  died,  and  Lycurgus  became  the 
pardian  and  regent  of  his  brother's  infant  child,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  a  moiety  of  the  Spartan  crown.  Finding  that  the 
queen- mother  and  her  friends  viewed  his  measures  with 
iQspicion  and  hostility,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  power, 
and  passed  some  time  in  foreign  travel.  Thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  numerous  evils  which  had  crept  into  the 
lavs  of  Sparta,  and  honourably  and  fervently  desirous  of 
bemg  of  real  service  to  his  native  country,  he  made  a  point 
of  visiting  the  states  most  famed  for  the  prosperity  and 
morality  of  the  people — that  surest  of  all  the  tests  of  a  good 
and  a  wise  government.  Having  noted  all  that  seemed  most 
eiceilent  in  the  various  governments  which  came  beneath 
his  notice,  he  drew  up  a  digest  of  a  scheme  of  reformation 
as  vast  as  wise  ;  so  vast,  indeed,  that  when  we  consider  how 
much  he  opposed  himself  to  the  worst  and  pettiest  feelings 
of  oar  nature,  which  is  alike  in  all  places  and  at  all  times, — 
it  almost  seems  incredible  how  any  man  could  be  bold 
enough  to  conceive,  or  fortunate  enough  to  realize  it.  Just 
as  he  had  completed  his  scheme,  a  happy  concurrence  of 
circumstancea  placed  him  in  a  position  to  put  his  fine  and 
rerolute  conceptions  into  practi^  operation.  For  though 
Lycurgus  had  only  for  a  brief  space  administered  to  the 
affuirs  of  th\  state,  as  regent  and  guardian  of  his  infant 
nephew,  the  people  had,  even  in  that  brief  space,  had 
abundant  experience  of  his  wisdom  and  integrity ;  and  it 
wu  all  but  unanimously  demanded  that  hia  ability  should 
again  be  made  available  to  his  country.    The  kings  were  in 


no  position  to  dispute  this  demand ;  and  Lycurgus  returned 
to  Sparta  to  find  affairs  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  that  all 
parties  were  wearied  out,  and  sincerely  desirous  to  see  an 
end  put  to  the  state  of  things  from  which  all  in  turn  expe« 
rienced  inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

To  his  shrewd  and  acute  mind — by  this  time  largely 
stored  with  data  gained  during  his  foreign  travels — it  at  once 
appeared  that  there  was  a  radical  and  vital  fault  in  the 
Spartan  constitution ;  there  were  but  two  governing  powers, 
the  kings,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  The  tyranny 
of  the  one,  or  the  turbulence  and  love  of  change  of  the 
other,  would,  he  saw,  at  any  time  suffice  to  throw  the  whole 
affairs  of  the  nation  into  confusion,  and  involve  the  entire 
population  in  the  miseries  and  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  civil 
war.  The  instant,  therefore,  that  Lycurgus  obtained  autho- 
rity to  commence  his  mighty  work  of  reformation,  he  esta- 
blished a  senate,  and  rendered  that  senate  a  barrier  equally 
strong  against  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  against  the  rampant  and  flagrant  folly  of  the  people  on 
the  other  hand.  With  the  regal  authority — which  was 
absurdly  enough  hereditary  in  two  families,  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor, — he  did  not  venture  openly  or  avowedly 
to  interfere ;  but  he  took  care  to  provide  the  senate  with  the 
means  of  virtually  ruling  the  kings  as  well  as  the  people, 
whenever  there  should  be  fitting  necessity. 

The  senate  was  so  obviously  a  wisely  chosen  arbiter 
and  moderator  between  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mob-lawlessness  on  the  other ;  and  the  power  he  gave  to  the 
people  themselves  of  electing  their  senators  was  so  well 
calculated  to  gratify  and  to  elevate  the  people,  that  Lycurgus 
soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  popularity  enough  to 
warrant  him  in  proceeding  upon  that  difficult  and  dangerous 
business — the  rendering  individuals  worthy  of  an  improved 
political  position. 

To  declaim  against  this  or  that  form  of  government ;  to 
pass  flippant,  voluble,  and  unqualified  censure  upon  parti- 
cular officers,  or  particular  measures,  may  do  well  enough 
for  your  mere  demagogue.  He  and  hia  hearers  are  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  each  other ;  the  hearers  being  as  grossly 
gullible  as  the  speaker  is  entirely  unprincipled.  But  to 
apply  real  remedies  to  real  abuses ;  to  aid  a  mighty  and 
an  ignorant  people  without  pandering  to  their  bad  passions, 
or  neglecting  to  reproach  them  with  their  foUies ;  above  all, 
to  address  every  private  man  with  the  full  force  and  bitter- 
ness of  a  tu  quoque — that  is  indeed  an  arduous  and  a 
perilous  task,  and  one  which  nothing  short  of  a  high,  a 
holy,  and  a  most  sincere  love  of  country,  could  enable  any 
one  to  go  through.  Lycurgus  saw  the  sources  of  the  public 
disorder  in  the  numerous  instances  of  private  corruption ; 
and  he  set  hhnself  to  the  task  of  reformation  witii  the 
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courage  of  a  soldier,  the  zeal  of  a  philanthropisti  and  the 
ability  of  a  philosopher. 

Perceiving  that  the  frightful  poverty  of  one  portion  of 
the  population,  and  the  excessive  wealth  and  luxury  of 
another  portion,  gave  rise  to  infinite  mischief,  Lycurgus,  as 
soon  as  he  fairly  efetablished  the  senate,  caused  the  whole  of 
the  land  of  the  country  to  be  equitably  divided  among  the 
whole  population.  Having  made  this  important  step,  he  next 
appointed  public  tables,  at  which  all  Spartans,  of  whatever 
raiik,  were  bound  to  take  their  meals.  The  fare  to  be  had 
at  these  tables  was  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  description ; 
and  no  one,  not  even  the  kings  themselves,  was  allowed  to 
eat  elsewhere  than  at  these  tal)le8,  on  pain  of  being  heavily 
fined.  The  ]}erfect  equality  in  this  respect  was  rife  of  great 
advantages.  No  one  could  badly  cultivate  his  land,  for 
every  one  had  to  furnish  his  monthly  quota  of  provisions : 
hardiness  of  frame  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  temperate 
diet;  and  general  content,  as  well  as  general  morality,  was 
sure  to  ensue  from  the  fact  of  all  being  in  the  daily  enjoy- 
ment of  necessaries,  while  no  one  could  desire  wealth  for 
which  the  law  rendered  it  impossible  to  procure  the  means 
of  effeminate  and  selfish  indulgence.  Nor  did  he  content 
himself  with  even  this  degree  of  precaution  against  that  too 
great  wealth  of  the  few,  which  is  eo  rarely  unaccompanied 
by  the  equnlly  great  misery  and  poverty  of  the  many.  Lest 
any  evil  should  arise  from  the  mere  love  of  accumulating 
wealth — and  he  was  too  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart  to  be  unaware  that  even  the  impossibility  of 
using  wealth  is  by  no  means  inevitably  destructive  of  the 
love  of  accumulation — he  had  the  gold  and  silver  currency 
abolished,  and  a  very  heavy  and  inconvenient  iron  coin,  of 
but  small  value,  substituted  for  it.  Commerce,  favourably  as 
Sparta  was  situated  for  it  from  her  great  extent  of  sea 
coast,  and  from  the  number  and  excellence  of  her  harbours, 
he  positively  interdicted ;  and,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  he 
disouraged  all  intercourse  between  Spartans  and  foreigners, 
lest  the  sttrn^irtues  of  the  former  should  become  corrupted 
by  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  the  latter. 

Thus  far  Lycurgus  had  dealt  only  with  the  adult  popula- 
tion of  Sparta.  But  he  was  too  wise  to  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  training  up  children  properly,  in  order  that  his 
laws  might  be  obeyed  and  maintained  in  future  generations. 
•*  Children  are  the  property  of  the  state,  to  whom  only 
should  their  education  be  entrusted,"  was  his  maxim  ;  and 
from  their  earliest  infancy  he  had  them  treated  so  firmly  and 
so  unindulgently  as  was  best  calculated  to  give  them  hardy 
bodies  and  manly  minds.  At  seven  years  of  age  they  were 
taken  from  the  care  of  the  nurses,  and  placed  in  the  classes 
of  the  school  in  which  their  education,  properly  so  called, 
was  commenced.  Here  their  food  and  clothing  were  of  the 
simplest  and  scantiest ;  and  every  species  of  endurance, 
even  to  that  of  the  severest  scourging,  was  required  of  them. 
The  effect  of  this  physical  education  greatly  aided  the  mental 
cultivation  bestowed  upon  them;  and  that  was  of  the'^most 
useful  and  practical  kind.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  they 
learned  all  that  was  requisite  to  make  them  good  and  useful 
citizens,  while  Lycurgus  carefully  excluded  every  thing  that 
was  not  useful. 

If  we  had  not  a  single  proof  of  the  genius  of  Lycurgus 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  succeeded  in  dividing  the 
property  of  the  land  equally  among  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  causing  equally  the  highest  and  the  lowest  to  submit 
to  a  diet  and  to  general  circumstances,  the  most  disagreeable 
possible  to  our  worst  (which,  in  a  dissipated  people,  are  also 
the  stronjL;e8!)  feehng*,  that  fact  would  abundantly  justify  us 
in  speaking  of  him  as  a  truly  great,  original,  and  remarkable 
genius.    But  in  fact,  the  more  closely   we  examine  the 


details  of  his  scheme  the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  adrnve 
the  singalar  tact  and  art  with  which  he  took  advantage  of 
every  icircumstance  ealenlated  to  forward  his  views.  By 
establishing  the  senate,  he  conciliated  the  nobility,  and  made 
them  in  no  slight  degree  his  mere  and  passive  tools  ;  and 
whenever  he  found  the  people  at  large  less  cheerfully  pliant 
than  was  their  wont,  he  skilfully  procured  for  the  schemp  he 
desired  to  carry  into  effect^  the  sanctbn  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphos. 

In  courage,  as  ui  wisdom,  Lycurgus  was  admirably  well 
calculated  for  his  self-imposed  task  of  law  reform.  Whea 
he  proposed  the  equal  partition  of  the  lands,  the  boldness 
and  unpopularity,  among  the  rich,  of  so  startling  a  proposal, 
caused  a  very  serious  and  dangerous  commotion.  Lycurgus 
himself  was  assaulted^  and  h|id  one  of  his  eyes  knocked  out. 
At  sight  of  the  blood  of  a  man  so  wise,  and  from  whose 
wis^dom  they  already  enjoyed  so  many  advantages,  and  anti- 
cipated so  many  more,  the  populace  became  enraged,  and 
seized  Lycander,  one  of  Uie  ringleaders,  and  left  his 
punishment  to  the  discretion  of  Lycurgus.  Smarting  as  be 
was  with  pain,  and  indignant,  as  so  fine  a  spirit  as  his  must 
have  been,  at  the  gross  and  ignominious  outrage  committed 
upon  his  person,  Lycurgus  frankly  and  generously  forgave 
the  hot-headed  young  man,  and  thus  converted  a  violent 
Opponent  into  a  zealous  and  daring  partizan. 

To  the  very  close  of  his  life,  Lycurgus  showed  ^his 
devotedness  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  Having 
entirely  altered  the  constitution,  and  having  seen  all  his  laws 
fairly,  fully,  and  efficiently  in  action,  he  put  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  a  question,  to  which  the  following  answer  was 
returned  : — **  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  are  eminently  calculated 
to  make  the  Spartans  virtuous  and  happy  ;  and  Sparta  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  renowned  city  in  the  world  as  long 
as  her  citizens  persist  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus."  Having  publii^hed  this  answer  among  his  coun- 
trymen, and  thus  done  all  that  was  possible  to  secure  the 
permanence  of  his  laws,  he  went  into  voluntary  baiii^^hment, 
having  previously  extortec^an  oath  from  his  countrymen  that 
they  would  make  no  alteration  in  his  laws  until  his  return. 
He  never  returned;  and  though  authors  differ  as  to  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  his  death,  all  seem  to  agree  th&t  he 
took  means  to  prevent  even  his  remains  from  being  Carried 
to  Sparta ;  and  thus  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  Spartans 
feeling  released  from  their  oath. 

(7*0  he  continued.) 
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BITUMENS,  OR  MINERAL  OILS. 

Naphtha  is  a  transparent  fluid,  of  a  very  light  brown 
colour.  It  abounds  most  in  Persia,  though  it  ia  found  also 
in  Japan  and  in  Italy.  It  is  very  inflammablei  and  is  burned 
in  lamps  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  those  countries.  Petroleum 
is  rather  less  transparent  than  naphtha,  and  varies  consider- 
ably in  its  colour  according  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  found. 
In  some  places  it  is  a  dark  brown,  in  others  green,  and  in 
some  even  red.  Petroleum  is  considerably  more  common 
than  naphtha.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  and  in 
Hungary  :  it  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  Bngland.  'llie 
county  of  Shropshire  is  particularly  noted  for  the  abundance 
of  petroleum  which  it  produces. 

Like  naphtha,  petroleum  is  inflammable ;  bntat  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  these  fluids  possess  any  medicinal  qua- 
lities, they  are^  therefore  not  deserving  of  a  more  dttailed 
descriptioD.J 
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THE  GREENLAND  FIBHBRIES. 


At  this  ttine,  when  the  public  attention  is  bo  much 
attracted  to  the  enbjeet  of  onr  Greenland  Fleheriee,  the 
following  account  of  the  dwtveesei  endured  by  eight  men, 
who  were  compelled  to  inhabit  this  desolate  region  for  a 
period  of  nine  inontht  and  twelve  days,  may  not  prove  un- 
interesting. It  u  chiefly  drawn  up  from  the  personal 
narratiTe  of  Bdward  Fellham,  one  of  the  sufferers,  and  who 
published  an  account  of  the  numewus  hardships  endured  by 
himself  and  companions,  in  the  year  1631.  The  tract  is 
dedicated  to  the  Grovemor  and  Company  of  the  Muscovia 
Merchants  in  London. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1630,  three  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  William  Goodler,  set  sail  for  the  whale  fisheries 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Having  a  lair  wind  the  veseels 
arrived  at  t)ieir  destination  pi>  the  eleventh  of  June  following. 
They  w^re  then  distril^uted  in  the  following  manner  by  the 
captaip.  fl^e  whole  were  to  remain  at  the  foreland  ui^til 
the  fifteenth  of  July ;  then  if  their  suopess  did  not  answer 
their  expectation,  one  ship  was  to  bend  her  course  morp 
eastemly,  to  a  spot  some  fourscore  leagues  from  thence,  an^ 
much  freouented  by  the  whales  at  the  fall  of  the  year. 
A  second  was  designed  for  Green-harbour  (fifteen  leagues  to 
the  southward) ;  and  the  third,  the  one  in  which  were  the 
men  whose  ^ventures  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  article 
to  dHsnbe,  WM  appointed  to  remain  at  the  foreland  until  (he 
twentieth  of  August.  ^  The  captain,  however,  having  met 
with  good  success  at  Bell  Sound,  despatched  a  shallop  to 
the  ship  remaining  at  the  foreland  with  orders  to  meet  him 
at  the  Bell  Sound.  On  the  eighth  of  August  this  ship, 
called  the  Salutation  of  London  started  ii|  the  directiop 
cqmmandcd  ;  but  the  wiiid  beji^g  contrary,  she  was  buffeted 
about  for  ^f^n  dc^ys,  Mfhen  having  pqnie  to  anchor  aboMt 
fi)iix  liegiisf  from  31ackpoiat,  a  place  famous  for  great 
quantities  of  venison,  the  master  sent  on  shore  the  following 
men  fur  the  purpose  of  killing  venison  for  the  ship's  provision  ; 
viz.  William  Fakely,  gunner ;  Edward  Pellbam,  gunner's 
mate  -,  Johp  Wise  and  Robert  Ooodfellow.  seamen ;  Thomas 
Agers,  whale  cutter ;  Henry  3ett,  cooper ;  John  Dawes  and 
Richard  Kellet,  landsmen.  '*  We,"  says  the  narrator.  *'thus 
left  the  ship ;  and  having  taken  %  brace  of  dogs  filong  wlt)i 
na,  and  furnished  ourselvea  with  a  snap-bouse,  two  lances, 
and  a  tinder-box,  we  directed  our  course  towards  the  shore." 
Tlieir  success  on  shore  surpassed  their  expectations  ;  b^t 
in  die  mean  time  a  thick  fog  settling  down  upon  the  coast, 
and  a  southemly  wind  springing  up,  uieir  ship  was  obliged  to 

C^  of^t  to  sea.  SP  that  tbepe  unfortunate  men  lust  sight  qf 
.  Altsr  traversing  the  comxtry  in  aW>st  every  direction 
in  hflpes  of  again  seeing  b^r  at  some  more  distant  poji^t 
of  the  kiid,  they  gave  up  the  puisuit,  and  embarking  in  the 
riiallop  which  faaid  brought  them  to  Blackpoint,  determined  op 
making  for  Hell  Sound,  hoping  there  to  be  enabled  to  joip 
their  captain.  Having  neither  compass  nor  chart  to  direct 
them,  they  soon  lost  their  way  on  the  trackless  ocean,  and  ip 
despair  once  more  turned  their  iFessel's  hea4  ia  tbo  directiop 
of  Blackpoint.  Perceiving,  then,  little  chance  of  being 
rescued  before  the  next  fishinR  season,  they  began  to  pre- 
pare for  wintering  in  GhrcenU^nd. 

Greenland  is  a  country  situate  in  77  degrees  40  minutes 
portb  )atitu4^,  that  is,  within  12  degrees  20  minutes  of  the 
north  pole  itself.  It  is  very  mountainous ;  the  mountains 
ar^  Afongbont  the  year  completely  covered  with  snow. 
Tim  (and  bears  neither  tree  nor  herb,  and  the  sea  is  as  barrep 
aa  the  land,  being  mnoduotive  of  nought  but  whaJes,  sear 
horses,  «nd  seals*  Thus  exposed  in  this  desolate  country, 
without  even  the  common^fc  necessaries    of   life,  or  the 


remotest  hope  of  being  able  to  exist,  the  prospect  before  these 
poor  men  must  have  been  heart-rending  in  the  extreme. 
Gathering  up  their  courage  however,  and  putting  their  trust 
in  that  God  who  clotheth  the  naked  and  fiileth  the  hungry 
with  good  things,  they  commenced  operations  for  endeavouring 
to  alleviate  the  severity  of  their  condition,  as  much  as  was  in 
their  power. 

They  agreed  to  start  for  Green -harbour,  there  to  kill 
and  lay  up  a  store  of  provision  for  the  winter,  lliere  they 
constructed  a  tent  with  the  sail  of  their  shallop,  stretched 
upon  their  oars.  Their  expedition  was  crowned  with 
the  greatest  success ;  and  lading  their  shallop  with  the  carcases 
and  skins  of  the  bears  and  deer  which  they  had  slain,  they  . 
started  for  Bell  Sound,  where  they  intended  to  stay  the  winter. 
After  various  mishaps,  the  wind  having  proved  contrary,  they 
arrived  at  their  destination  on  the  third  of  September. 
Their  first  care  on  their  arrival  was  **to  cast  about"  for  a 
place  to  live  in  during  the  approaching  rigorous  reason. 
On  the  shore  they  found  a  tent  or  house,  substantially  built 
of  timber,  and  covt^red  in  with  Flemish  tiles :  it  had  ))een 
erected  during  some  former  voyage  by  the  Flemis^h,  in  order 
to  shelter  the  coopers] while  preparing  casks  for  the  train  oil. 
The  weather  now  set  in  so  inclemeritly  that  their  tent  was 
insufilcient  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Near  the  coopers* 
tent  had  been  built  one  for  the  use  of  the  land  men  while 
making  oil,  and  our  friends  determined  on  taking  it  topiece*", 
and  building  a  smaller  house  within  their  large  one.  This 
was  «oon  accomplished ;  and  with  the  wood  which  they  spared 
from  the  building,  and  the  remains  of  seven  crazy  shallops, 
which  had  been  left  ashore,  they  found  themselves  pretty  well 
supplied  with  fuel  for  the  fires  which  they  were  compelled 
to  keep  continually  burning. 

On  September  1 2  they  found  two  sea-horses  lytn?^  asleep 
upon  a  **  piece  of  yce,  which  had  floated  into  the  sound  ;" 
these  they  killed  ;  and.  cutting  them  to  pieces,  laid  their 
carcases  in  store  for  food,  when  their  venison  should  be  con- 
sumed. Notwithstandinfif  this  accession,  they  found  their 
stock  of  provisions  so  small,  '*  that,"  says  Edward  Pellham, 
in  his  account  of  their  sojourn  in  this  inhospitable  country, 
**  we  agreed  among  ourselves  to  come  to  allowance ;  that  i>,  to 
stint  ourselves  to  one  reasonable  meale  a  dag,  and  to  keepe  Wed- 
nesdayes  and  Fridayes,  fastlng-dayes ;  excepting  from  the 
Frittars  or  Graves  of  the  whale  (a  very  loathsome  meatej,  of 
which  we  allowed  ourselves  sufficient  to  suffice  our  present 
hunger ;  and  this  dget  we  continued  some  three  moneths  or 
thereabouts.^'  By  this  time  their  shoes  and  clothes  had 
become  worn  almost  to  pieces,  and  having  no  better  instru- 
ments for  their  repair,  they  madf;  themselves  "  thread  of 
roape.yame,  and  of  whale- bones,  needles.'* 

By  the  tenth  of  October  the  cold  had  become  so  violent 
that  the  sea  was  frozen  over,  at  which  their  minds  being  un- 
occupied, they  had  leisure  to  "  complaine  of  their  present 
most  miserable  condition."  The  recollection  of  their  friends 
at  home,  and  the  agonies  they  must  endure  when  hearingof  the 
mischance  which  had  befallen  them,  quite  unhinged  them,  and 
they  had  almost  given  themselves  up  to  despair.  But  **thus 
finding  themselves  in  a  labyrinth,  as  it  were,  of  a  perpetunll 
miserie,  they  thought  it  not  best  to  give  too  much  way  to  their 
griefes,  fearing  they  would  most  of  all  have  wrought  upon 
their  weaknesi<e.  Their  prayers  they  now  redoubled  unto 
the  Almighty,  for  strength  and  paiience  in  these  their 
miseries." 

They  were  also  soon  compelled  to  stint  themselves  of 
another  meal  a  week,  as  their  provisions,  from  lying  closely 
togetheri  had  gotten  mouldy.  Thus  for  three  months  they  fed 
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for  three  days  in  the  week  upon  the  mouldy  fiittars,  while'  tile 
other  four  they  feasted  upon  bear  and  yenisoo. 

As  the  f  eason  griiduaUy  advanced  the  light  bfegan  to  fail 
them,  and  all  their  meals  were  taken  in  darkness ;  soon  "the 
glorious  sun  (unwilling  to  behold  their  miseries)  altogether 
masked  his  lovely  face  from  them,  under  the  sable  vaile'of 
cold  blacke  night."  Thus,  from  the  fourteenth  of  October 
to  the  third  of  February,  they  never  saw.  the  sun ;  but  the 
moon  continued  shining  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  as 
brightly  as  she  dothe  in  this  country. 

Time  thus  rolled  on  in  alternations  of  misery  and  cheer- 
fulness, fear  of  famine  and  possession  of  plenteousness — until 
May  25  in  the  following  year,  when  on  leaving  their  houi^e 
in  the  morning  they  perceived  two  Hull  vessels  in  the  sound, 
the  master  of  which,  knowing  that  some  men  had  been  left 
there  the  previous  year,  sent  a  shallop  with  some  men  to  see 
what  had  become  of  them.  They  were  amazed,  on 
arriving  at  the  tent,  to  find  them  alive,  for  they  had  expected 
nothing  less  than  that  they  had  either  perished  of  hunger  or 
bad  been  devoured  by  the  bears.  As  may  be  supposed  their 
arrival  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  joy,  for  the  provisions 
of  these  poor  men  hkd  begun  to  fail  them,  and  they  were  in 
danger  of  starvation.  They  were  taken  on  board  the  ship ; 
and  the  London  Fleet  arriving  on  May  28,  they  remained 
with]  them  until  August  20,  when  they  set  sail  for  England. 
"  And  though,"  to  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  rescued 
adventurer,  '*the  foaming  ocean  was  sometimes  crossed  with 
contrary  windes,  we  at  last  came  safely  to  anchor  in  the  River 
ot  lliames,  to  our  great  joy  and  comfort,  and  the  merchants'' 
benefite.  And  thus  by  the  blessing  of  God  came  we,  all 
eight  of  us,  well  home,  safe  and  sound  ;  when  the  Worship. 
fuU  Companie,  our  masters,  the  Muscome  Merchants,  have 
since  dealt  wonderfully  well  by  us.  For  all  which  most 
mercifull  preservation,  and  most  wonderfully  powerfull 
deliverance,  all  honour,  praise,  and  glory  be  unto  the  great 
God,  the  sole  author  of  it.  He  grant  us  to  make  the  right 
use  of  it.    Amen." 

i  OF  THE  CYPRESS,  AND  THE  TEAK  TREE. 

Tbb  cypress  was  in  great  request  among  the  ancients  as 
an  adjunct  and  a  material  of  funereal  solemnities.  It  was 
probably  the  dark  and  sombre  colour  of.  its  leaves  which 
obtained  it  this  melancholy  distinction  ;  for,  excepting  that 
colour,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  point  it 
out  as  a  fit  selection  for  such  an  object.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  distinguished  by  a  fragrant  and  rather  powerful  odour, 
is  a  large  and  handsomely  shaped  tree,  and  affords  wood  of 
considerable  closeness  of  grain,  hardness,  and  durability. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  countries  of  moderately  warm 
climate,  and  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Cyprus  wood  is,  we 
think,  very  undeservedly  neglected  by  our  cabinet-makers, 
for  it  is  susceptible  of  a  very  beautiful  polish,  while  its 
aromatic  particles  completely  exempt  it  from  the  attacks  of 
those  numerous  insects  which  make  so  much  havoc  among 
most  other  descriptions  of  wood,    it  was  this  latter  quality, 

gsrhaps,  which  rendered  it  so  much  in  request  among  the 
gyptians  for  chests  in  which  to  lay  those  embalmed  bodies 
which  are  called  mummies. 

The  Teak,  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  much  in 
request  for  ship-building  purposes,  is  a  native  of  the  eastern 
and  scmi-barbarous  kingdom  of  Burmah,  but  has  been,  we 
believe,  very  extensively  as  well  as  successfully  transplanted 
into  British  India. 
Like  the  cypress,  the  teak  tree  is  an  evergreen  oi  very 


large  size  ;  and  like  it,  also,  it  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour, 
which  renders  it  proof  againat  the  efforts  of  mischievous 
insects.  'All  our  vessels  which  are  built  in  India  are  con- 
structed of  this  wood ;  and  it  is  said  that,  as  far  as  dtira- 
hiiily  is  concerned,  ships  thus  built  are  superior  to  those  in 
which  oak  is  used.  But  by  durability  must  be  here  under- 
stood the  ^  power  to  resist  insects  and  damp ;  for,  as  regards 
external  violence,  to  which  ships  are  necessarily  so  liiible, 
teak-built  shipping  will  bear  not  a  moment's  comparison 
with  that  which  is  made  of  the  hardy  oak. 


The  WooDrficxEs. — The  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  is  one  of 
those  singularities  which  nature  presents  us  with  when  a  siu)(ular 
purposQ  ia  to  be  aoiiwered.  It  is  a  particular  instrument  tur  a 
particular  use;  and  what,  except  desijcn,  ever  prudures  such? 
The  woodpecker  lives  chiefly  upon  insects,  lodged  in  the  Inxlits 
of  decayed  or  decaying  trees.  For  the  purpose  of  boring  into  the 
wood,  it  is  furnished  with  a  bill,  straight,  hard,  angulur,  and 
sharp.  When,  by  means  of  this  piercer,  it  has  reached  the  cells 
of  the  insects,  then  comes  the  office  of  the  tont>ue  ;  which  tongue 
is,  first,-  of  such  a  length  that  the  bird  can  dnrt  it  out  three  ur 
four  inches  from  the  bill — in  this  respect  differing  greatly  from 
every  other  species  of  bird ;  in  the.  second  place,  it  is  tipped  with 
a  Btiflf,  bharp,  bony  thorn ;  and  in  the  third  place,  this  tip  is  den- 
tated  on' both  sides,  like  the  beard  of  an  arrow,  or  the  barb  of  a 
hook. '  The  description  of  the  part  declares  its  usics.  The  bird 
having  exposed  the  retreats  of  the  insects  by  the  assistance  of  iti 
bill,  with  a  motion  inconceivably  quick  launches  out  at  them  this 
long  tongue,  transfixes  them  upon  the  barbed  needle  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  thus  draws  its  prey  within  its  mouth.  If  this  be  not 
mechanism,  what  is?  Should  it  be  said  that,  by  continual  endea- 
vours to  shoot  out  the  tongue  to  the  stretch,  the  woodpeckers 
species  may,  by  degrees,  have  lengthened  the  organ  itself  beyond 
that  of  other  birds,  what  account  can  be  given  of  its  form,  of  its 
tip ;  how,  in  particular,  did  it  get  its  barb,  its  dentation  ?  The«>e 
barbs,  in  my  opinion,  wherisver  they  occur,  are  decisive  proofs  of 
mechanical  contrivance. — Paleyy  Nat,  Theol, 


The  Invention  of  the  Maeiner^s  CoMPA8a.«-Much  discussion 
has  been  bestowed  to  render  certain  the^iate  of  the  invention  of 
this  most  useful  instrument.  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  wrote  an  elaborate 
Latin  discourse  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  load&tone,  is 
of  opinion  that  its  use  originated  with  the  Chinese.  Osorius 
refers  it  to  Gama  and  his  countrymen  the  Portuguese,  who, 
according  to  him,  took  it  froin  some  barbarian  pirates.  Hie 
honour  of  the  discovery  is  attributed  by  Goropius  Becamis  to  h» 
countrymen,  the  Germans.  Blondus  and  Pancirollus,  both 
Italians,  assert  that  it  was  discovered  at  Meephis»  in  Naples, 
about  the  year  1300.  Dubartus  affirms  that  the  name  ot  the 
inventor  of  the  compass,  was  Flavius.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Flavius,  a  Melvitan,  was  the  first  who  invented  the  means 
of  guiding  a  ship  by  employing  the  magnetic  needle ;  but  as  the 
thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  borrow  their  names  in  all  lan- 
guages from  the  Dutch,  it  is  probable  that  some  Dutchman  sub- 
sequently added  to  the  north-indicating  compass  the  thirty-two 
points  of  the  wind. 

TuE  GuNPOWDBa  OF  OLDEM  TiUB.— The  following  quaint  de- 
scription of  the  ingredients  employed  in  making  gunpowder,  is 
found  in  Farmer's  •«  History  of  VValtbam  Abbey." 

*<  1.  Brimstone,  whose  office  is  to  catch  fire  and  flame  of  a 
sudden,  and  convey  it  to  the  other  two  ingredients. 

<<  2.  Charcoal  pulverized,  which  continuetli  the  fire  and 
quencheth  the  flame,  which  otherwise  would  consume  the 
strength  thereof.  * 

*«  3.  Salt-petre,  which  causeth  a  windy  exhalation,  and  driveth 
forth  the  bullet.  This  gunpowder  is  the  emblem  of  political 
revenge,  for  it  biteth  first  and  barketh  afterwards,  the  bullet  beini; 
always  at  the  mark  before  the  report  is  heard ;  so  that  it  makeih 
a  noise  not  by  way  of  warning  but  of  triumph.'' — C.  Af  . 
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THE  OBSERVATORY  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


To  the  loTcra  of  utrooDmy,  Copenhagen  is  cbsiic  ground ; 
for  notwithituiding  tome  errors  infeparable  from  the  atate  of 
science  and  scientibc  instruments  in  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  Tycbo  Biabe  n-iu  an  sitionomer  of  great  end  original 
geniut.  At  the  very  early  age  of  fourteen  be  began  to 
manifeet  hb  strong  desire  to  inveatigate  the  lawa  and  motlotu 
of  ihoee  starry  spheres  at  which  youth  at  that  age,  for  the 
moit  part,  gaee  without  a  single  feeling  beyond  that  which 
■rises  from  their  twinkling  aheen. 

After  many  years  of  patient  toil,  Tycho  Brahe  commenced 
a  •cries  of  olwervations  at  Jloene,  an  island  near  Copenhagen, 
and  continued  there  till  1597,  at  which  latter  period  he 
was  driven  from  the  place  of  his  honourable  labour  ;  and  in  , 
I«SB  than  four  yean  more,  he  had  departed  from  the  strug-  I 
^ea  and  the  torrowa  of  that  earth  on  which  be  had  lived,  I 

No.  219. 


however,  long''enaugh  to  make  a  name  eternal  and  impeiuh- 
able  as  the  glorious  science  he  so  zealouely  cultivated. 

Though  guilty  of  some  errors— chiefly  attributable,  how- 
ever, to  the  on  controllable  cauaea  to  which  we  have  already 
referred — Tycho  Brahe  was  among  the  grealcit  bene&ctore 
to  astronomical  knowledge.  He  produced,  while  at  Hoene, 
the  first  table  of  refractions  ever  given  ;  discovered  the 
variation  and  the  annual  equation  of  the  moon  ;  the  varialion 
of  the  motion  of  her  nodes,  and  of  the  inclination  of  ber 
orbit,  and  that  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  To  theae 
truly  valuable  labours,  he  added  that  of  making  a  catalogue 
of  fixed  stars,  more  accurate  and  elaborate  than  had  ever 
before  been  made,  and  of  improving  both  tlie  methods  ttf 
observation,  and  the  inatruments  ueed  in  making  them. 

Among  the  moat  obvious  and  vital  pf  the  trrors  of  Tycbo 
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Brahe,  was  hw  rejMtioti  6f  Hit  \hwtf  df  the  MrUl*!  ffiotloCi 
round  the  sun.  Ilie  T)reiionid  theory  wa9,  that  the  sun 
moved  round  the  earth,  eoffitnynitatihr  and  eauiing  the 
similar  motion  of  all  the  other  planeti.  In  the  presetit  itatd 
of  science,  his  opposition  to  the  Copernican  theory  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun  would  be  ludlcfouslv  unscientific. 
But  though  it  is  now,  and»  under  eKieting  circumstances,  per- 
fectly easy  for  any  one  who  has  the  merest  smattering  of 
science  to  Me  with  Copernicus,  and  to  censure  Tycho  Brahe,. 
a  very  little  reflection  upon  the  subjett  ought  to  induce  us 
to  make  very  great  allowance  for  the  latter.  Well-grounded  as 
the  theory  of  Goperniisus  is  as  to  the  maift  point — the  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  sun— it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  whole  theory  of  Copernicus  was  divided  into  two  vety 
different  portions ;  Arst^  &e  revived  opinionH  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school,  as  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  i  and  Secondly, 
his  own  bold,  searching,  and  original  opinions*  And  conse- 
quently, though  right  in  the  main,  Copernicus  was  greatly 
retarded  by  the  very  ally  who  gave  him,  so  to  speak,  a  fulcrum 
for  his  intellectual  lever  ;  and  to  the  many  merely  mechanic 
ca\  objections  made  to  his  theory,  Copernicua  himself,  had 
he  lived  to  read  them,  would  most  ptobably  have  been  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer  ;  indeed,  it  is  positively  certain  that  he 
would  have  been  without  a  conclusive  and  satisfactory  reply, 
unless  he  had  made  discoveries  whtdh  were  reserved  for 
Galileo,  Newton,  and  Bradley*  Qallleo*s  unobjectionable 
system  of  Dynamics  ;  Newton's  proofs  that  the  celestial 
phenomena  are  exemplified  in  the  mechanical  deductions 
from  the  law  of  attraction  i  and  Bradley's  discovery  of  the 
aberration  of  light,  (a  diseovery»  be  tt  observed,  not  made 
until  the  year  1727, )-^theiB  were  requisite  to  the  t\d\  and 
facile  defence  of  the  Oopemiean  system.  And  eonsequently, 
however  erroneous  Tjreho  Brahe  a  Systtmi  We  must  make 
allbwance  (in  judging  df  hta  reasons  for  fejeednl  the  Coper* 
nico  Pythagorean  system)  Ibr  the  ieimkf  dimettities  and 
for  the  seemingly  iftlu|ieraUa  «m«etidns  attekiiAuit  upda  the 
truer  theory.  ^ 

;^ Astronomy  is  onf  ^  ihM  lubjtatl  ttpon  which  our  peb  is 
▼ery  apt  to  run  aUrUf  w(th  onf  Oughts :  mad  tt  is  rather 
owing  to  a  lucky  aecMenl  than  to  any  cither  eau^,  that  we 
have  just  now  calkd  lo  nAnA  that  wa  were  writitig  of 
astronomical  history,  whleh,  hOW€V«r  IMftll  al  a  proper  time 
and  place,  would  seartely  iUustraitt  out  enrntiat  of  the 
"  Observatory  at  Cop«tihaM«"  Of  th«  ttnbti  baOding  in 
question  we  find  tht  folloimit  UMiimt  ttl  Boisgelift  i-* 

'*  We  mounted  th«  greattit  part  of  the  way  bv  a  winding 
plane,  without  stepi*    Tht  wmh  of  the  |)lane  la  fto  great, 


afid  the  ascent  so  gradual,  that  a  earrlage-and-four  might 
easily  be  driven  from  the  ground  to  the  circular  gallery 
around  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  indeed  Christian  IV.  is  said 
to  have  ascended  the  tower  in  his  carringe,  attended  by  bis 
suit  (m  horseback.  The  view  of  Copenhagen  from  the  sur- 
rounding gallery  is  delightful ;  the  observatory  rises  from  the 
centre  ol  the  circutar  gallery,  and  is  well  furnished  with  astro- 
nomical instruments/'     The  inscription  is  thus  explained:— 

"  Doctnnum  et  justitiam  dirige  Jehora  in  cordem  coronati  Christiani 
qdartfi  1649.'^— Direct,  O  God,  the  heart  of  the  royal  ChrUuan  IV.  iu 
ftdenesindjuttice,  1642. 


tut  iHTftlifdlii  sttQWiJf*  Tua  moob  of  ascekt. 
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QUEEN  ANNE  BOLEYN. 


WafiK  We  teleet  on  the  resolute  stand  made  by  the 
English  nation  against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Charles  I.  which, 
though  uneonstitutiunal,  were  not  marked  with  cruelty  and 
blood,  we  are  astonished  at  the  apathy  displayed  by  the 
same  people,  half  a  century  before,  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
fickle  and  heartless  Henry  Viil.  In  his  reign,  not  only  the 
fires  ot  Smithfield  blazed  to  destroy  those  who  ctmld  n;t 
change  their  religion  as  often  as  his  fancy  dictated,  but  the 
domestic  altar  was  stained  with  blood,  merely  to  gratify  his 
capricious  desires. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sufferings  of  his  first  wife,  Catha- 
rine, who  was  too  powei  fully  allied  to  render  it  safe  for  him 
to  put  her  to  death,  were  more  acute,  and  certainly  much 
nutte  pr  ilonged,  th&n  those  of  his  unhappy  consorts  who 
died  Oft  the  aoaffuk^    To  lae  herself  degraded  from  her 


statioti  as  quecft'of  England,  and  her  daughter  declared  ille- 
gitimate, because  her  tyrnnt  chose  to  consider  their  matritige 
as  unlawful,  must,  to  so  high-spirited  a  woman,  have  beea 
worse  than  death.  Yet  private  suffering,  however  acute, 
does  not  excite  our  sympathy  so  stronglv  as  the  public  exe- 
cution of  a  lovely  and  innocent  person.  While,  therefore,  we 
Consider  Henry  as  an  unfeeling  tyrant  in  his  conduct  towards 
Cath'-<rine.  we  regnrd  him  with  execration  and  abhorrence 
for  his  treatment  of  her  unhappy  succci'sor. 

Anne  Boleyn,  the  second  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  was  bom  at 
Blicking  HhU,  ot  Norfolk,  in  1507.  Her  father  was  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  or  Bulbigne.  afterwards  eat  I  of  Wiltshire 
and  Ormond ;  and  her  mother,  Eiizabeth,  dQUgh*^er  of  Thomas 
Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  early  youth  she  vent  to 
IVance  as  an  attendant  on  the  wife  ot  Louis  Xll.  who  was 
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an  EnglieH  princes?.  She  was  afterwards  maid  of  honour  to 
the  queen  of  Francis  I.  and  to  the  duchess  of  Alen^on. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  she  was  placed  in  the  same  station 
in  the  court  of  Catharine,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  soon, 
unintentiouaUy,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king.  It  is  iwd 
that  he  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  induce  her  to 
become  his  mistress,  hut  finding  them  ineffectual,  he'detero 
mined  to  make  her  his  wife.  Previous  to  thi«,  it  is  auppoacd 
that  no  scruples  retpecting  the  lawful|ifs«  of  bif  formar 
marriage  entered  his  mind ;  they  now  servedt  however,  aa 
a  pretext  for  a  divorce,  and  his  second  puptiala  took  plipa 
January  25.  1532. 

The  Almighty,  who  overrules  evil  for  good,  paved  thu  Wiy 
for  the  Reformation  that  soon  followed,  by  induotng  HiHiry 
to  separate  England  from  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  HoiMA 
pontiff;  and,  though  he  was  an  enemy  himself  to  the  dq^ 
trines  of  the  Reformers,  he  ucconscioufly  preparad  tbo  W9.7 
for  their  reception. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  effect  the  niin  of  thia 
unhappy  queen.  The  love  of  Henry  was  a  merp  hrutal  P^^ 
lion,  which  possession  extinguished.  The  birth  of  %  dl^ugbtfir 
(afterwards  queen  Elizabeth),  when  he  hoped  for  a  SOU,  Uk^ 
creased  his  alienation,  and  thq  sight  of  another  beauteous 
object,  with  whom  he  fancied  himself  enamoured,  copapUtad 
his  disgust ;  and  when  to  this  is  added,  that  Anne  waa  a 
favourer  of  the  Reformation,  which  Henry  abhorred,  it  is  i^ot 
to  be  wondered  at  that  his  love  waa  changed  to  dfMwUy 
hatred. 

It  ha^  been  justly  asserted,  that  wbea  power  and  malice 
are  united  against  any  one,  innocence  is  no  protection. 
Even  the  friendly  intercourse  of  brother  and  M»ter  served  the 

w 

purpose  of  this  tyrant,  who  founded  on  it  an  accusation  of 
the  most  revoltini^  nature,  and  such  as  there  waa  no  evidence 
that  can  be  considered  as  a  shadow  of  proof.  Yet  so  abject 
vrre  the  nobles  of  those  days,  that  not  only  did  they  ser- 
tilrly  gratify  the  kin^  by  finding  her  guilty,  but  her  grand- 
father, the  duke  of  Norfolk,  presided  as  Lord  High  Steward 
at  the  trial,  and  her  father  was  one  of  the  peers  that  sat  in  judg- 
ment. That  men  who  boasted  of  their  noble  blood,  of  their  hi^ 
spirit,  and  of  their  illustrious  descent  from  the  bold  baroqs 
vho  so  firmly  withstood  the  encroachments  of  their  monarchs, 
could  thus  basely  sacrifice  their  honour  and  the  life  of  an 
innocent  woman  to  a  stem  tyrant's  will,  would  be  scarcely 
credible,  were  it  not  on  historical  record  of  undoubted  vera- 
city. The  following  extract  from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  will  be  read  probably  with  interest : — 

*'  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolke,  Lord  High  Steward  of 
England,  att  the  tryall  of  Queene  Anne  Bulloigne.  who,  on 
the  15th  day  of  May,  in  the  28th  yeare  of  the  raigne  of 
Kinge  Henry  the  Eight,  was  arraigned  in  the  Tower  of 
L^:.don,  on  a  scaffold  for  that  purpose,  made  in  the  King's 
Hall,  the  duke  of  Norfolke  sitting  under  the  cloath  of  slate. 
the  Ijord  Chancellor  on  hi'^  right  hand,  and  the  duke  of 
SuiFolkp  on  his  lefte,  the  earl  of  Surry,  sonne  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolke,  sittini^e  dirt- crly  before  hi?*  father,  a  degree  lowtr, 
a«  eiU  Marshall  of  Efigiand,  to  whime  wtre  Hdjojntjd 
twenty -SIX  other  peere-*,  and  am««ng  them  the  queene  Vtnther, 
hy  uhom  she  was  to  he  trietl.  I'he  kut^V  comuiission 
hemge  rend,  the  accuser?  p;nve  in  t*  eir  evicence.  and  wir- 
nts.e*  were  produced.  The  q  ;ee»  esittinge  in  Iter  chHTe  ronde 
for  her  (vvhether  in  regard  of  Hny  infiiraity,  or  out  of  honour 
ptrmitled  to  the  wife  of  ihe  fovcj eigne,)  hnvinge  an  excel- 
Imt  q-iick  witt.  attd  being  a  ready  ppeaker.  did  >*o  Hnswenre 
to  n\\  ohjecMons.  that  had  the  peere:*  given  in  theire  vtnlict 
8cc<>rdinue  to  the  expectation',  she  h^d  betne  Hcquitred.  But 
ih^y,  (Hinong  whome  the  duke  of  buffo  ke,  the  king's 
hrother-m-lawe,  was  chiefe,  and  whuUy  appl}inge  himselfe 


ti  the  kinge'a  hmBoar,)  pronounced  ker  guilty*  Whereupon 
the  duke  of  Norfolke,  bound  to  proceed  accordinge  to  the 
verdict  of  the  peeres,  condemned  her  to  death,  either  by 

bein|;  bttTOcd  \^  thfi  TQwer  Qmwt  sr  bsbeadsdi  m  bi^ 
Majaitia  b  bb  filtMnfo  OmM  mriim  AHi 

shee  fTM  9fmnf9i  Wli  ijpiiiit  to  (UNf  tbwlMfi  At  l#cir 
Baton,  iitr  «i»iy  and  tli«  Ca4f  Xliimiiii  vUi  lo  tte  ton- 

stabit  of  tlM  TQWtr,  onlf  atteatfiwf  litf « 

"  AM  on  Nii  l»di  of  M%9|  tbt  l^iim  mm  tamikt  to 

the  jjitm  of  MMloioB  io  the  |mM  wIIUa  ttw  T^wer ; 
fomf  of  thi  puibililf  ind  cqvDpiPif  of  tM  o|ti«  liaiof  iriilitted 
rathtr  to  Im  wUrMH  tha^  spMtatOfl  of  htr  iotiht  ^  whom 
the  (|Hiino,  (Uviog  ascf  n4e4  tho  lOMhUi)  ipwo  iH  this 
manowi-^ 

"  ^Frlittiii  wi  |ood  obrtiiten  fmih  I  mi  ^^'^  U^  vp"^ 
presiooo  feo  9ufhf  dcfthi  vbofilo  I  iffhiowMfo  mmif 
<L<ij'^4c«l  )v  lilt  iivfi  bow  Jmtiy  I  will  oot  ity  i  I  ioioiid 

not  an  accusation  of  any  one.  \  breech  the  Almighty  to 
pr<:serve  \iU  majestic  Iqng  to  reigne  over  you,  a  more  gentle  or 
miid  nrinee  pev^r  swayed  septre  ;  hb  bounty  and  clemency 
towards  me  I  am  sure  bath  beene  speciall :  if  any  one  intend 
an  inquisitive  lurvey  of  my  actions,  I  entreat  him  to  judge 
favorably  of  mee,  and  not  rashly  to  admit  any  censorious 
conceit.  And  soe  I  bid  the  world  farewell,  beseeching  you 
commend  me  in  your  prayers  to  God.' 

"  This  speeeh  she  uttered  with  a  sraylbge  countenance, 
then  kneeling  downe  with  a  fervent  apirit,  aaid» '  To  Jesus 
Christ  I  commende  my  soul ;  Lord  Jesu,  receave  my  soule;' 
and  repeating  these  words  very  often,  suddenly  the  stroake 
of  the  sword  sealed  the  debt  that  shee  owed  unto  death. 

«  Now  the  court  of  England  was  like  a  stage  whereon  are 
represented  the  vicissitudes  of  ever.various  fortune,  for 
within  one  and  the  same  month  yt  saw  Queene  Anne 
florishinge,  accused,  condemned,  executed,  and  another 
assumed  into  her  place  both  of  bedd  and  honour.  The  first 
of  May,  (yt  seemethi)  ahe  waa  informed  against,  the  second 
imprisoned,  the  fifteenth  condemned,  the  seventeenth 
deprived  of  her  brother  and  friends  who  suffered  in  her 
cause,  and  the  nyneteenth  ai^ecuted,  On  the  twentieth,  the 
King  married  Jane  Seimour,  who  op  the  nyne-and-twentieth 
was  publiquely  showed  Queene." 

A  statue  of  Que^n  Aniw  Boleyp  itiU  #doipa  the  pmd 
st^rcase  of  Blickipg  Hall* 


Epic  rat;  8  niferrcl  ^  ivstem  which  held  nut  different  objects  of 
desire  from  th(»se  which  the  precetliii*/  sy^teniM  hud  prescribed, 
and  gnve  different  r^'^isop't  Ibf  their  beroiiiinu  oljecis  of  e?)teein. 
Pain  and  pleasure  (.said  that  philosopher)  refer  chiefly  to  the 
bii<lv,  and  are  nnnirnl  objerts  of'detire  and  nvers'on.  We  siuiuld 
uiiifoniily  pursue  pita^un*.  unless  tlie  |iur'»iiit  of  it  tmv  exp(>se  us 
to  pam  or  to  stifTennt;.  The  pleasure'*  ol  the  mind  iiltiinarelv  nst 
on  thus-  id  the  body  :  the  \nu\y  t'eeU  tlie  present  pleasure  or^paiij, 
the  niind  Hiiiic*Tpat»'.<»  or  remembers  tbein.  Present  plensuits  or 
pa'iis  ure  iii<«ignifi( not  rompMifd  with  thctse  Mtiicii  are  either 
rero  letted  or  <xpei  red.  Piudi'iire  then  is  vatnable,  not  on  irs 
o«vn  aecouiii.  i*(it  fnun  iis  teiidenry  to  ensure  the  ^teutesf  de^r^'e 
ot*  plfUMir**,  and  lu  avert  lie  Kreaiest  ite^rte  (it  pain.  'Jeinpetance 
is  the  prudent  use  of  pleatiure  ;  mid  ju v. ice  i*  tlie  selection  ot  the 
means  of  plaasure  m  itlmut  injnr^r  to  thp  pleavures  ut  other  men. 
Ill  all  this  progress  inaii  uiiifiiriidy  acts  from  selt-love  :  he  is  seK  . 
fi*h  ^ben  he  appears  beiierobiit  ;  roiiipassion  is  exercised  to 
avnid  a  pain  r.it'  er  ihan  lo  relieve  t!ie  uniiappy.  \*irrue,  accord- 
iiii£  to  (Ins  o'VstMn.  roh«i*ts  ii  that  prudent  exercise  uf  the  set6sh 
afTectJOiis  which  enables  us  to  possess  the  iiK<st  perfect  pleasure. 
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No.  III.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ASTRONOMV. 


FREKOMENA,  OF    DAY    AMD    t 


Tbb  most  familiar  of  all  the  aEtrooomical  phenomena  i> 
the  (gradual  and  regular  traiiBidoas  of  day  to  night.  It 
muit  be  obvious  to  all  that  daj  is  produced  bj  the  pretence 
of  the  auu'a  light,  and  night,  by  the  absence  of  it. 
By  Ptolomy,  l^cho  Biahe,  and  other  celebrated  an- 
deats,  it  was  believed  that  the  sun,  moon,  planets, 
and  whole  host  of  stars,  performed  an  eternal  revolu- 
tion round  the  euth,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  lighting  at. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  tame 
effect  is  produced  by  the  earth  itself  turning  round,  and  thua 


exposing  in  succession  every  part  of  her  surface  to  the  genial 
beams  of  the  sun,  the  placid  light  of  the  moon,  and  the 
twinkling  Instre  of  the  stars.  Those  ancieat  astronomers 
we  have  just  mentioned  relied,  for  the  most  part,  u|>on  the 
evidence  of  their  senses ;  while  in  modem  times,  astronomers 
have  been  guided  by  reason.  The  revolution  of  the  earth, 
according  to  the  modem  theory,  may  be  exemplified  in  the 
following  bmiliar  manner.  While  a  ship  is  under  sail,  a 
person  looking  out  of  the  cabin  window  will  perceive  tlie 
churches,  trees,  and  honses,  on  the  coa^t,  roovini;  mpidly  in 
a  contrary 'direction  to  that  which  hie  reason  telU  him  he  is 
sailing,  though  he  is  not  himself  sensiblT  conscious  he  is 
moving.  Suppose,  again,  the  ship  to  be  the  earth,  and  the 
churches,  trees,  and  houtes,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
you  may  then  form  some  idea  of  the  earth's  revolving  upon 
her  aiis,  and  leaving  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  distance. 
As  the  earth  is  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  the  rays  of  solar  light 
cannot  illuminate  but  one  half  of  its  surface  at  one  time, 
llie  dews  of  the  morning  are  constantly  descending  upon 
thoseportionsoftheearthtowarda  the  east,  which  are  merging  ' 
into  the  sun's  beams,  so  that  they  are  gently  moistened,  and 
by  that  means  sufficiently  prepared  to  pass  under  and 
receive  his  mid>day  heat  at  twelve  o'clock.  And  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  this  portion  of  its  surbce 
is  thus  regularly  but  gently  precipitating  itaelf,  from  the 
rays  of  the  noon-day  aun,  into  the  darkness  of  night. 


No.  II.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  POLITENESS. 

I  OK    POLITENESS    GENEBALLT. 


To  he  polite  is  as  easy  as  it  is  desirable.  To  with  to  act 
»o  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  others  will 
suffice,  if  to  that  with  we  add  good  judgment,  and  close 
observation  of  the  forms  of  society,  lliis  latter  condition  is 
much  more  important  than  it  at  first  sight  may  appear  ;  for 
what  ia  politeness  in  one  rank  of  society  may  be  truly  dis- 
agreeable, and  therefore  impolite,  in  another. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  the  command  of  politeness 
almost  intuitively  ;  tlie  truth  being,  that  they  are  thoroughly 
good-tempered,  quick  of  observation,  and  sincerely  desirous 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  all  with  whom  they  have  any  deal- 
-  ings.  On  one  point  of  politeness  we  would  especially  insist 
— that  of  avoiding  both  the  reality  and  the  appearance  of 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  company.  Are  i/ou  very 
anxious  to  be  fairly  and  fully  heard,  and  properly  appreciated 
and  honoured  ?    Ab !  then  pray  lemember  that  others  are 


actuated  hy  precisely  the  same  desire ;  and  that  if  yon 
thwart  others  in  fheir  endeavours  to  be  fairly  heard,  it  ia 
hardly  fair  to  espect  that  they  shall  show  yon  the  forbearance 
you  so  pointedly  aod  insolently  refuse  to  them. 

Pdrticular  rules  of  politeness  are  useless ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  politeness  in  one  sort  of  society  is  very  different 
from  politeness  in  another ;  and,  moreover,  the  occasions  fur 
politeness  are  ever  varying — and  true  politeness  should  be 
ever-ready,  ever  prepared  with  the  proper  word,  look,  and 
gesture,  for  the  occasion,  however  novel  the  occasion  may 
be.  But_though  particular  rules  must  of  necessity  be  useless, 
a  conttaot  thought  upon  general  rulea  will  be  a  chief  agent 
in  enabling  a  young  man  at  once  to  put  his  associates  at 
ease  with  tbemselTee,  and  enlist  their  sympathies  and  tbrir 
regards  on  his  behalf. 


THE  WEAR  AND  TEAR  OF  THE  BODY  AND  THE  MIND. 


We  are  directed  to  this  subject  from  the  following  obser- 
vation of  Dr.  Johnson  : — 

"  There  is  a  condition,  or  state  of  body  and  mind,  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  sickness  and  health,  but  much  nearer 
tlie  former  than  the  latter,  to  which  1  am  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  name.  It  is  daily  and  hourly  felt  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  this  metropolis,  and  throufihoutthe  empire,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  described.  It  is  not 
cnrable  by  physic,  though  I  apptehend  it  makes  much  wotk 
*—  »i-  ■'oetors  nldmately,  if  not  for  the  undertakers.     It  is 


that  WEAK  and  tear  of  the  living  machine,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, which  results  from  over  atrenuoua  labour,  or  exeition 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  rather  tlun  of  the  corporeal 
powers,  conducted  in  anxiety  of  mind  and  bad  air.  It  bears 
some  analogy  to  the  state  of  a  ship,  which,  though  still  sea- 
woithy,  exhibits  the  effects  of  a  tempestuous  voyage,  and 
indicates  the  propriety  of  re-caulkiog  the  seams,  and  over- 
bauling  the  rigging.  It  might  be  compared  to  the  condition 
of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  when  the  tires  begin  to  mode- 
rate their  close  embrace  of  the  wood  work,  ud  rtquiie 
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tanun^.  LMtly,  it  bears  'no  "remote  similitude  to  the 
strings  of  a  harp,  when  they  get  relaxed  by  a  long  series  of 
Tibrationi,  and  demand  bracing  up. 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  the  mere  labour  of  the  body.  The 
fttigae  induced  by  the  hardest  day's  toil  may  be  dissipated 
bf  'tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ;'  but  not  so 
the  fiitigae  of  the  mind.  Thought  or  care  cannot  be  dis- 
continued or  cast  off  when  we  please,  like  exercise.  The 
bead  may  be  laid  on  the  pillow,  but  a  chaos  of  ideas  will 
infest  the  over- worked  brain,  and  either  prevent  our  slum- 
bers, or  render  them  a  series  of  feverish,  tumultuous,  or 
distressing  dreams*  from  which  we  rise  more  languid  than 
when  we  lie  down." 

Few  students  will  be  found  who  do  not  know  all  this  to 
be  trne.  But  wbat  is  the  remedy  ?  We  have  tried  erery 
fpecies  of  remedy  in  its  turn,  under  the  direction,  and  by 
the  prescription  of  physicians.  We  have  travelled  by  land 
lod  by  sea ;  we  have  visited  galleries  of  pictures ;  we  have 
itteoded  the  public  assemblies  of  fashion,  and  of  science, 
ind  the  public  amusements  ;  we  have  listened  to  the  most 
cdebrtted  orators,  and  heard  the  most  exquisite  music,  and 
seen  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  human  power  and 
geoiw ;  we  have  paced  the  aisles  of  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dnJ  of  the  "  Bternal  City ;"  we  have  gazed  on  its  ancient 
ffiooaments  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol,  and  have  surveyed 
its  modem  beauties  from  the  Monte  di  Trinita ;  we  have 
looked  down  from  the  top  of  Vesuvius  on  the  enchanting 
citT  ftnd  bay  of  Naples,  and  we  have  gazed  from  the  summits 
of  the  Alps  upon— 

"  Th«  land  of  the  mount^n,  and  land  of  the  flood," 

• 

ud  looked  abroad  upon  the  desert  of  snow  and  ice  which  sur- 
rounded us ;  we  have  vbited  universities,  and  schools,  and 

boepitals.  and  palaces,  and  manufactories ;  we  have  experi- 

nced  a  degree  of  pleasure,  and  sometimes  of  exquisite  delight, 

vbich  perhaps  no  scenes  of  earth  will  ever  again  produce. 

Sacb  was  the  excitement,  that  we  could  often,  for  the  moment, 

oQ'do  friends  of  four- fold  greater  vigour.     But  reaction  soon 

followed,  and  we  were  more  exhausted  than  before.     It  was 

'till  WEAR  and  tear  ;  and  the  more  interesting,  and  more 

delightful  were  the  objects  before  us,  the  greater  was  the 

exhaustion  produced  in  a  system  convalescing  from  the  pre- 
vious effects  of  this  disease.     To  the  healthy  man.  such 

kinds  of  occupation  may  be  a  source  of  still  higher  health 

-~an  important  means  of  carrying  off  his  superfluous  vigour. 

Tbey  may  be  indispensable  to  some  whose  previous  cares 

We  produced  an  absorption  of  their  own  reflections,  an 

i&^euMty  of  thought,  amounting  almost  to  monomania.  But 

amtisements  of  this  kind  must  be  used  with  great  caution 

by  one  who  needs  to  gain  strength,  and  has  none  to  spare. 

Hitj  demand  a  certain  degree  of  vigour  to  be  endured  with 
^^tiy;  and'often,  when  they  seem  to  inspire  the  languid 
inralid  with  new  life — while  they  enable  the  brain  to  excite 
tlie  muscles  even  to  efforts  beyond  all  ordinriry  ability,  and 
ttios  seem  to  an  unpractised  eye  to  be  almost  a  panacea 
^"•r  his  ills, — they  are  exhausting  his  vital  powers  in  a  fear- 
ful manner.  We  have  seen  melancholy  instances,  in  which 
2  cjurse  of  such  occupations  and  amusements,  pursued,  too, 
i^thout  excess,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  ability  of  a 
l^eslthy  man.  have  proved  like  the  last  desperate  stroke  of 
tbe  gambler,  when  he  stakes  his  all  upon  a  single  cast. 

For  ourselves,  we  pretend  to  no  medical  skill  but  that  which 
*e  have  acquired  in  twenty  years'  observation  and  experience 
of  the  effects  of  the  state  so  well  described  by  Johnson,  and  of 
the  prescriptitina  of  physicians  whom  we  have  been  led  to 
^^oDsult  from  Edinburgh  to  Home,  and  in  many  parts  of  our 
own  country.     But  we  have  been  enabled  to  assist  some  of  j  incumbrances  upon  society. 


our  fellow-sufferers,  and  we  venture  to  present  the  results  of 
our  observations  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  among 
the  number,  as  a  means  of  warning,  if  not  of  guiding 
them. 

We  have  found  no  remedy  for  an  exhausted  mind  but 
RssT.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  rule,  and  a  most  sala- 
tary  one,  which  tells  us  that  "  change  of  occupation  is 
rest,"  because  it  employs  the  mind  in  a  new  manner,  and 
brings  new  faculties  or  organs  into  action.  But  when  every 
faculty  has  been  strained  to  the  highest  point,  and  the  whole 
mind  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  its  vigour,  when  4t  is  as 
fatiguing  for  the  imagination  to  soar  and  wander,  as  for  the 
reason  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  knowledge,  how  is  this 
rule  to  be  applied  ?  And  even  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the 
sympathy  of  different  faculties,  or,  if  we  adopt  phrenolo- 
gical views,  of  different  organs,  renders  the  rest  of  all  fit" 
quently  necessary,  just  as  the  whole  body  must  oftdi  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose«  in  order  to  restore' a 
single  injured  limb. 

Sleep,  and  to  the  greatest  amount  which  the  state  of 
mind  and  the  health  of  the  body  would  allow,  we  have  found 
the  most  precious,  as  it  is  doubtless  the  most  perfect  rest 
And  to  those  who  have  not  lost  the  power  of  sleep,  we  know 
not  but  this  would  be  enough,  if  indulged  in'properly,  and 
without  regard  to  external  claims  or  common  prejudices,  or 
that  friendly  advice  to  the  contrary  so  often  ignorantly 
given.  We  knew  a  young  French  physician  who  was  worn 
down  with  this  sad  disease,  and  its  legitimate  offspring, 
dyspepia,  who  assured  us  that  he  was  entirely  cured  by 
retiring  to  a  small  French  village,  giving  up  all  occupation, 
spending  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  daily  in  sleep, 
and  tasking  his  digestive  powers  with  no  more  food  than 
was  necessary  to  this  dormouse  life.  The  greatest  and  most 
permanent  relief  we  have  ever  found,  was  in  pursuing  a 
similar  course. 

But  many  seldom  receive  a  visit  from  "  tired  nature's 
sweet  restorer*'  even  for  an  entire  night ;  and  court  her  in 
vain  with  all  the  arts  and  all  the  drugs  which  have  been 
devised,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  circle  of  their  friends, 
and  in  the  sphere  of  their  business,  or  of  the  public  or  private 
objects  which  interest  them.  In  such  cases  we  know  no 
remedy  h^2t  flight,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  locomotion, 
as  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  all  associations  which  excite 
the  mind  to  action.  The  sight  of  the  spires  and  buildings 
of  a  distant  town,  the  view  of  a  library,  or  objects  connected 
with  literary  pursuits,  the  habit  of  hearing  and  reading  con- 
cerning the  objects  which  have  interested  us,  are  in  many 
cases  enough  to  maintain  the  state  of  excitement.  The 
mind,  in  its  feeble  state,  is  almost  as  much  wasted  by  the 
reveries  into  which  it  is  plunged,  and  the  useless  straining 
of  thought,  and  the  anxiety,  and  regret,  and  the  painful 
sense  of  impotence  to  which  it  is  led  by  such  objects,  as  it 
was  in  health,  by  the  full  exertion  of  all  its  powers,  and  is 
almost  as  sure  to  sink  under  them.  Even  the  femily  circle 
frequently  recalls  too  much  of  thought,  or  excites  too  much 
of  feeling  for  this  enfeebled  state;  and  the  sufferer  must 
abandon  even  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  home  before  he 
can  obtain  perfect  rest. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  unquiet  slumbers  are  often  as 
wearisome  as  watchfulness;  and  let  those,  therefore,  who 
need  rest  for  a  time,  reserve  nothing  which  may  impair  it, — 
hesitate  at  no  sacrifice  which  will  secure  it.  Better  a  tem- 
porary abstinence,  than  a  final  loss ;  far  better  to  give  up 
the  roost  flattering  prospects  of  usefulness  to  others,  or 
benefit  to  ourselves,  thnn  to  secure  them  at  the  expense  of 
our  power  for  future  effort,  and  thus  prepare  to  live  mere 
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Th^re  if,  however,  anotber'  condition  of  rest  besidee  the 
vithdniwel  from  objects  that  disturb  it«  llie  experience  of 
an  aged  obseryer  of  litenuy  men,  led  to  the  remark,  "  there 
is  no  effectual  repose  from  mental  labour,  but  in  bodily 
labour/'  If  fatigue  is  already  constantt  as  it  too  often  is  in 
a  debilitated  student,  there  is  obviously  no  need  of  increasing 
it ;  and  wearisome  eflbrts  of  body  must  be  deferred  until  the 
strength  is  increased  by  some  other  means.  But  as  soon, 
and  in  proportion  as  muscular  vigour  returns,  it  should  be 
called  into  exercise,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  ex- 
haustion^  not  agreeably  to  any  given  measure  of  time,  but 
with  careful  adaptation  to  the  existing  powers,  and  without 
permitting  one's  self  to  go  beyond  the  point  of  fatigue,  in 
order  to  gratify  what  John  Wesley  denounced  as  a  sin, 
under  the  name  of  '*  the  lust  of  finishing,"  or  even  to  meet 
tl^e  demands  of  society  or  friends.  If  our  efforts  were 
indispensable.  Providence  would  have  given  us  power  to 
complete  them ;  and  the  reply  of  the  minister  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  was  tormented  with  anxiety  about  his  king- 
dom^ duringr  an  illness,  ought  to  be  often  repeated  by 
every  invalid,  tortured  with  this  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance i-^**  The  world  went  on  very  well  before  your 
migesty  was  born,  and  it  will  go  on  very  well  after  your 
mujesty  is  dead." 

We  will  only  add  one  remark  more,  derived  also  from  our 
own  Experience.  Where  body  and  mind  are  so  far  exhausted 
that  rest  cs^inot  be  obtained  and  labour  pursued  at  home,  we 
believe  there  is  no  better  means  of  procuring  the  one,  and 
obtaining  a  substitute  for  the  other,  than  a  voyage  to  sea, 
provided  there  be  no  painful  dread,  or  peculiar  bodily  suffer- 
ing. On  the  ocean  the  traveller  is  almost  removed  from 
sources  of  excitement  and  feelings  of  responsibility,  unless 
he  should  fall  in  company  with  tho»e  who  call  up  his  former 
objects  gf  thought ;  his  life  itself  is  monotonous ;  he  has 
little  temptation  to  keep  him  even  wakeful ;  the  objects 
around  him  are  generally  soothing  in  their  effect  upon  the 
mind.  The  incessant  rocking  from  morning  to  night,  and 
from  night  to  morning,  wearisome  as  it  sometimes  is,  is  an 
admirable  substitute  for  active  exercise,  when  the  strength 
does  not  admit  that ;  and  will  soon  prepare  one  for  it.  At 
th^  same  time  it  combines,  with  all  other  circumstances,  to 
keep  the  mind  and  body  in  a  slumbering  state,  and  to  pro- 
duce sweet  and  refreshing  slumbers,  after  they  have  long 
been  unknown« 

To  sum  up  our  views  :  we  are  convinced  that  the  shops 
of  the  druggist  fumieh  no  medicine  for  this  disease  and  its 
offspring.  We  believe  the  only  remedies  to  be  rest  of  mind 
and  labour  of  body ;  and  he  who  neglects  them,  or  who 
resumes  his  labours,  (as  we  have  always  unhappily  done,) 
before  they  had  produced  their  entire  effect,  and  draws  upon 
the  full  extent  of  his  powers  before  they  have  had  time  to 
recover  vigour  as  weU  as  health,  is  in  danger  of  violating  the 
command — **  Thou  shah  not  kill ;"  and  of  robbing  his 
friends,  and  his  fellow-men,  as  well  as  his  God,  of  services 
wbich  be  was  bound  fo  render,  and  which  imprudence  only 
has  prevented. 


AFFECTION  AND  SELF-DENIAL. 

The  education  of  youth,  whether  as  regards  the  physical 
or  the  moral,  it  is  obviuus  depends  upon  the  parents. 
Helpless  as  are  the  young  of  the  brute  creation,  even  they 
are  not  so  entirely,  so  utterly,  so  touchingly  helpless  and 
dependent  as  young  children.    To  the  honrjur  of  our  common 


nature  there  is  no  one  point  upon  which,  so  far  as  the  mere 
volition  is  concerned,  so  few  are  found  wanting  as  that  of 
the  duty  of  mothers  to  their  children.  During  the  period 
of  lactation,  what  incessant  care,  what  exquisite  foreknow- 
ledge and  quickness  of  perception,  what  heroic — because 
sustained  and  unwearying — self-sacrifice,  what  beautiful  and 
disinterested  love,  does  the  mother  display!  But— and  it 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  emphatically  said — the  education 
of  the  child  commences  even  during  lactation  :  and  even  at 
that  early  period  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  love  uf  the 
mother  ehould  be  strenuously  and  constantly  exerted. 

So  corrupted  as  is  our  nature,  the  will  must  be  subdued 
ere  the  latent  though  strong  virtue  of  our  nature  can  bq 
thoroughly  developed ;  and  however  little  the  fact  may  be 
thought  of  and  acted  upon  by  mothers  in  general,  that  fact 
still  remains  certain  and  irrefragable,  that  much  of  the  happi- 
ness or  misery,  vice  or  virtue,  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  child, 
depends  upon  the  mother,  from  the  very  first,  subduing  the 
mere  unreasoning  self-will  of  the  child. 

To  exhort  English  mothers  to  tenderness  would  be  to  be 
guilty  at  once  of  an  impertinence  and  supererogation.  In 
this  respect  they  are  of  an  unsurp^issed  excellence.  But 
tenderness  is  to  be  tempered  wit'i  jiii^.n^  it  w^  w>ill  n-j: 
injure  those  whom  we,  unwisely  however,  ardently  desire  to 
serve.  The  kindness  which  arists  merely  from  impulse  we  should 
watch  with  a  jealous  hypercriticism.  We  should  narrowly 
scrutinize  our  actions,  and  carefully  guard  against  all  indul- 
gences which  spring  rather  from  a  regard  to  our  own  feelings 
than  from  a  real  and  a  foreseeing  regard  to  the  true  and 
permanent  welfare  of  our  offspring. 

Hera,  as  regards  physical  education,  English  mother?,  we 
repeat,  are  of  unsurpassed  sincerity  and  goodness.  Oh !  the 
i^eopless  nightSj  the  unwinking  though  wearied  eyelids, 
the  affection  so  tender  to  its  object,  and  yet  so  sternly  untiring^ 
in  its  zeal ;  the  neglect  of  self,  the  absolutely  bitter  contf  rnpc 
of  ease,  the  absolute  loathing  of  what  the  world  calls  ple^i- 
sure, — these  make  every  nursing  mother  a  real  though  an 
unpraiscd  and  unappreciated  heroine.  The  i»roudest  and 
the  greatest,  the  sternest  and  the  ablest  among  us  has. 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  week  after  week 
and  month  after  month,  experienced  all  this  tender  love 
and  self-denying  sternness  of  zeal;  and  they  hfive  been 
lavished  upon  us  when,  but  for  them,  we  had  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  even  before  we  were  conscious  of 
our  existence  as  intellectual  and  accountable  beings'.  Huw 
lovely,  how  pure  the  affection  of  our  mothers !  How  VAst 
our  obligations !  And  how  can  we,  individually,  perform 
our  part  better  in  testifying  our  sense  of  the  obligations  of 
every  man  to  the  maternal  tenderness,  than  by  pointing  that 
tenderness  to  the  moral  infant,  as  nature  has  already  pointed 
it  to  the  physical  one  ? 


CHOICE  OF  COMPANY. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  t^at  we  are  by  no  means  inclinEd 
to  underrate  the  imiiortance  or  the  efhcit-ncy  of  rcadinj^.  ns 
a  mean  of  moral  as  well  as  of  inteJltctual  impro^e^leur.  Buc 
grearly  hs  wc  rely  ujx)u  the  general  uiffu^iuii  of  a  tatte  for 
reading,  for  the  purpose  of  working  h  general  improvexneu  t 
in  mornlity,  and  consequently  iu  virtue,  we  are  Jearful  iha.^ 
too  much  8tres««  may  be  hiid  upon  that  power.  The  mer^ 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  though  it  dues  much  lowarU^ 
mural  improvement,  cannot  do  all.     There  are  very  maiay 
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modifriog  powers,  all  and  each  of  which  has  as  great  an 
fnfiaence  as  even  readitig  itself  in  forming  a  good  or  a 
dfpraved  chnracter.  Chief  among  these  modifying  powers 
if  oar  compang, 

"  Show  me  a  man's  company,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
is"— is  an  adage  which  involves  a  very  tndifputable  and  a 
very  important  truth.  Men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
powers  have  been  known  to  disgrace  themselves  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  very  worst  vices  that  deform  and  disgrace  our 
nature,  and  render  the  individuals  who  practise  them  a 
cune  equally  to  themselves  and  to  society.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  this  ?  Are  good  books  not  good ;  are  fine  powers 
of  reasoning  not  serviceable  in  leading  their  possessor  to 
correct  conclusions  ?  To  assert  this  would  be  to  be  guilty  of 
the  most  manifest  absurdity  and  self-contradiction.  We 
inn!>t  look,  then,  farther  than  intellectual  exercises  to  dis- 
cover the  real  cause  of  moral  excellence  or  of  moral  obli- 
i|uitj ;  and  of  all  the  causes  most  potent  in  producing  either 
the  one  or  tlie  other,  not  one  has  the  vast  power  of  our 
'      4oke  of  company. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  vice  is,  under  but  too  many 
of  its  aspects,  alluring  to  those  who  are  too  short-sighted  to 
Tkw  it  in  all  it^  forms  at  once.     And  it  happens,  too,  that 
vhen  the  more  alluring  aspect  of  vice  has  made  a  convert, 
klfii  ))revent3   even  the   first  step   towards  reformation. 
Heoce  the  tremendous  danger  of  making  acquaintance  with 
cren  one  bad  or  vicious  person.     For  such  persons  are  at 
pit  sight  exceed ino;ly  plausible,  and  their  vices  are  always 
pre^nted  with  the  best  aspect  in  front.     It  is  not  until  the 
ktal  gulph  is  past, — until  the  first  freshness  and  purity  of  in- 
nocence have  departed  for  ever,  that  the  young  man  who  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  make  a  bad  acquaintance  discovers 
tiut  vice  has  its  hideous  as  well  as  its  alluring  aspects ; 
vul  then,  habit  has  as.  great  a  power  to  retain  as  novelty 
formerly  had  to  make  the  convert. 

It  is,  we  fear,  much  easier  to  show  the  necessity  of  avoid- 

ioi'  bad  company  than  to  furnish  any  thing  like  detailed  or 

mialUble  rules  for  distinguisliing  between  the  good  and  the 

e^I.    But  there  are  two  or  three  very  important  points  upon 

which  we  can  guard  oar  young  readers ;  and  but  a  very 

brief  space  is  requisite  for  that  purpose.* 

.  If  physioguomy  were  as  correct  a  science  as  many  of  its 

enthujiiutic  believers  and  lovers  are  in  the  habit  of  repre- 

fentin*;  it  to  be,  that  would  form  indeed  a  valuable  mean 

by  which  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  those  who  present 

themselves  as  candidates  for  our  acquaintance.     But  every - 

uy  experience  and  all  history  assure  us,  that  this  mode  of 

)\iQsiDg  is  to  the  last  degree  fallacious.     Alcibiades,  when 

Touflv,  was  at  once  the  handsomest  and  the  most  vicious 

i^au  in  Athens ;  while  Socrates  had  the  sensual  look  of  a 

faUr:  so  deceitful  is  the  human  countenance  !     But  though 

tbe  countenance  will  not  always  betray  the  bad  or  the 

T?iciou«  man,  the  tongue  and  the  habits  invariably  and  infal- 

Ii%  will  ilo  so.     And  therefore,  oh  youth !  flee  from  the 

ire.*encc  of  tViat  man  who  speaks,  lightly  of  religious  of  of 

A'^raJ  truth,  as  from  the  presence  of  the  incarnate  lord  and 

author  of  all  evil ;  and,  above  all,  flee  from  the  presence  of 

'be  man — no   matter  what  his  apparent  excellence  in  other 

f'^pects — who  will  sanction  wicked  acts  by  his  precept,  or 

"^T^'d  discourse  by  his  example.    Such  a  man  may  be  accom- 

I'hhfd  —he  njar  be  learned ;  but  he  is,  notwithctandin;:,  more 

<^Qzerous  in  your  path  than  the  crested  snake.     Avoid  such 

^"flipany  as    you  would  avoid  the  instant   commission  of 

^^ickedness  ;  for,  being  etice  contaminated  by  having  con- 

o^cted  yourself  with  bad  company,  it  is  quite  certain  that 

you  wiU   yourself,  sooner  or  later,  be  unfit  for  any  other 

company  than  that* 


!  •  RECRIMINATION* 


ro. 


A  TnoaonotiLt passionate, and  at  thesametime  athoroughly 
cunning  man,  could  not,  were  he  to  pondet  for  half  a  life- 
time upon  the  various  weapons  of  unjust  verbal  warfare, 
select  one  so  thoroughly  to  his  purpose  as  recrimination. 
Turn  this  weapon  whichever  way  he  mayi  it  suits  his  purpose, 
it  is  all  edge ;  at  least,  your  passionate  and  cunning  man 
invariably  thinks  so,  until  he  happens  to  find  his  favourite 
weapon  shiver  in  his  hand  at  his  deepest  need.  And  this  it 
would  invariably  do  were  recrimination  always  projnrly  met. 

If  we  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  do  wrong,  there  are 
ten  thousand  reasons  why  we  should  regret  that  fact,  and 
strive  with  our  whole  heart  and  our  whole  soul  to  guard 
against  its  recurrence.  But  there  is  no  one  reason  why  our 
having  done  a  wrong  should  be  any  justification  of  the 
conduct  of  the  man  who  is  wronging  us,  or  those  for  whose 
interest  or  safety  we  are  concerned ;  and  a  proper  remem- 
brance of  this  fact  will  usually  prevent  recrimination  from 
being  tried  with  us. 

If,  indeed,  recrimination  were  only  so  far  the  instrument 
of  unjust  men  as  we  have  ourselves  made  it  so  ;  Were  recri- 
mination only  used  when  vice  or  folly  on  our  part  had 
exposed  us  to  it ;  both  logic  and  morality  would  tell  us  that 
our  only  defence  against  recrimination  should  be  our  avoidance 
of  vice  and  folly  in  all  their  branches.  This,  however,  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  those  who  are  most  in  the  habit 
of  recriminating  are  quite  commonly  among  the  very  la't 
who  have  a  moral  right  to  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of 
others  ;  and  it  quite  as  commonly  happenSi  too,  that  they 
take  for  the  subject-matter  of  their  recrimination  mere  foibles 
or  errors,  having  little  or  nothing  in  them  offensive  to 
morals,  which  have  no  kind  of  connexion  with  the  question 
in  dispute ;  or,  for  want  of  even  those  small  matters  for  invec- 
tive, invent  a  few  foibles  extempore ;  and  here  it  is  that  the 
recriminator  is  powerless.  We  should  merely  smile  at  his 
rage*  and  pity  Uie  delusion,  the  absolute  monomania  under , 
which  he  labours,  in  supposing  that  we  are  so  utterly  blind 
to  his  artifice  as  to  suffer  it  to  put  us  out  of  temper ;  and  thus 
lead  us  (always  the  recriminator's  main  object)  from  our  Qwn 
first  accusation  of  him.  If  by  a  dexterous  tu  quoque  he  can 
induce  us  tn  resort  to  an  earnest  and  passionate  self-defence, 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  his  causing  us  to  forget 
the  real  and  just  charge  which  we  have  brought  against 
him. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  were  just  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  abstain  from  disputation  of  all  kinds,  political,  moral,  or 
personal.  But  as  we  are  always,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
liable  to  be  called  u|)on  to  defend  some  right,  or  to  resist 
come  injustice  of  word  or  deed,  it  will  be  well  to  deprive 
injustice  of  so  powerful  a  weapon  as  recrimination.  Pas- 
sionate and  unjust  men  are  only  too  ready  to  resort  to  this 
injustice,  even  when  no  single  point  of  our  moral  character 
canjgive  them  any  justification.  In  such  case  a  valuable 
moral  may  be  drawn  from  an  anecdote  told  to  us  by  a  literary 
friend ;  and  with  which  we  thall  conclude  this  very  biief  essay. 
He  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  bookseller's  &hop,  waiting 
for  a  conveyance,  when  a  portly  and  fiery-tempered  gentle- 
man alighted  from  a  hired  cabriolet.  The  driver  asked 
somewhat  more  as  his  fare  than  our  florid  friend  was  inclined 
to  disburse;  and  the  latter  had  so  much  less  regard  for 
character  than  for  his  purse,  that  he  incontitiently  addressed 
the  driver  in  that  sort  of  style  which  none  but  very  passionate, 
very  unjust,  very  tyrannical,  or  very  ignorant  men  ever 
indulge  in.  The  driver  listened  to  all  that  his  choleric  fare 
chose  to  say,  with  an  equanimity  worthy  of  the  sage  husband 
of  Xantippe ;  and  when  mere  exhaustion  brought  the  gentle- 
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man  to  silence,  quite  jeooUy  said,  "  Your  honour's  quite  right ; 
I  am  bandy-legged  and  all  that,  but  come  to  the  point  I  My 
fare 's  half  a  crowu  !  "  The  gentleman  paid  his  fare  :  and 
"  come  to  the  point !  "  will  be  found  very  efficient  with  other 
recriminators.    . 


ON  CULTIVATING  CALMNESS  AND  SERENITX^ 

I    IN  CHILDREN. 

^'  As  Madame  Necker  has  so  ably  treated  this  subject  in  her 
work  on  "  Prcrgressive  Education,"  we  are  sure  we  cannot 
better  saflify  our  readers  than  by  presenting  them  her  views 
of  a  topic  scarcely  thought  of  by  most  parents : — 

"  With  these/  and  'other  similar  cares,  we  shall  be  able  to 
znaintain  in  children|  an  habitual  calm  of  the  soul,  which  is 
of  immense  benefit,  and  yet  easily  lost; — the  most  essential 
perhaps  to  their  moral  constitution,  yet  frail  and  fluctuating. 
The  nerves,  once  violently  shaken,  are  a  long  time  in  being 
restored ;  the  health  '  and  the  character  equally  change. 
There  is  in  every  one  a  class  of  faculties,  and  the  most 
elevated,  perhaps,  which  grow  and  ripen  only  in  the  tutelary 
shade  of  repose :  this  has  relation  to  our  finest  intellectual 
endowments,  as  well  as  to  our  virtues.  There  is  nothing 
admirable,  nothing  great  in  moral  nature,  of  which  Serenity 
does  not  favour  the  development. 

"  However  it  may  be,  if  we  do  not  disturb  it,  this  happy 
disposition  will  always  be  found  in  infancy.  -  It  shines  with 
a  pure  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  child  ;  it  reposes  upon  his  ex- 
panding forehead.  One  in  whom  reigns  this  sweet  serenity, 
seems  glad  to  live -, — to  breathe,  to  see,  to  move  his  little  aritis, 
is  already  a  happiness  for  him.  He  welcomes  all  nature  with 
gratitude  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  young  spirit  took  wing,  and  flew 
to  meet  her  benefits. '  Let  us  not  touch  him ;  let  us  leave  the 
child  to  delight  himself  with  her ;  let  us  fear  to  check  the 
sweet  harmony  that  is  formed  within  him.  As  long  as  his 
look,  full  of  intelligence,  proves  that  his  mind  is  occupied, 
let  us  never  interrupt  the  train  of  his  ideas.  Let  us  beware 
of  restraining  his  mental  activity ;  it  is  more  real  and 
salutary  than  that  which  comes  from  us. 

'*  I  believe  that  we  often  agitate  children  too  much  ;  it  is 
not  best  to  leave  them  to  become  weary,  I  grant :  ennui  is'a 
lethargy  of  the  soul ;  but  that  which  incessantly  leads  to  such 
a  malady,  is  the  excess  of  the  diversions  that  we  believe  it 
necessary  to  give  to  young  infants.  One  extreme  gives  birth 
to  its  opposite,  and  calm  situations  are  the  only  ones  that 
become  indefinitely  perpetual.  The  more  serenity  a  child 
has  had,  the  more  he  will  desire  it ;  this  disposition  may  be 
permanent,  but  it  is  not  so  with  gaiety.  Even  with  children 
who  love  her  much,  joy  is  a  passing  inhabitant  of  this  world; 
she  touches  it  with  a  light  foot.  It  is  necessary  to  receive 
her  always  kindly,  sometimes  gently  to  call  her ;  but  when 
she  is  once  arrived,  we  oilght  not  to  animate  her  too  much. 
Immoderately  excited,  she  brings  tears  in  her  train;  she 
agitates  too  violently  the  delicate  fibres,  which  vibrate  soon 
after  in  an  opposite  extreme. 

"  Consequently  it  is  better  to  occupy  little  children  with 
things  than  with  persons.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  thnt  the 
distinction  can  be  manifest  to  their  eyes,  but  at  least  things 
are  among  the  tranquil  objects  which  do  not  excite  them. 
With  them,  they  make  experiments,  without  thinking  of  it ; 

*  Thu«  we  see  wlien  a  child  is  carried  much  in  the  arms,  it  cries  when 
the  exercise  ceases ;  and  many  mother*  are  so  careless  of  the  future,  as  to 
indulge  their  infiints  in  a  habit  of  no  advantage  to  themselves,  and  of  great 
trouble  to  those  who  take  care  of  tliem.  A  well-managed  child,  after 
being  carried  abroad  either  to  ride  or  walk,  will  often  cry  on  being 
brought  within  doors ;  but  having  never  gained  any  thing  by  its  cries, 
it  soon  slops  and  turns  its  attention  to  something  within  its  own  grasp. 
But  the  wise  mother  soon  discovers  that  too  much  excitement,  by  means 
of  new  objects,  tends  to  disturb  her  child's  serenity. 


their  judgment  ripens  by  involuntary  observations.    With 
persons,  on  the  contrary,  their  lives  partake  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy.     The  action  which  living  beings  exert  over  each 
other ;  puts  all  their  passions  in  play  and  even  this  action  is 
so  much  the  more  animated,  inasmuch  as  with  children  there 
is  no  communication  of  thought,  and  every  thing  passes  in  the 
dominion  of  feeling.     Every,  one  of  their  impressions  pro- 
ducing an  effect  and  obtaining  a  response,  all  their  desires 
are  expressed  as  soon  as  conceived ;  hence  tears  and  anger 
are   of    necessity  perpetually  changing   situations.       The 
impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  amusement,  upon  any  train 
of  ideas;   a  fati^ing  inquietude;    that  iinpatience,   that 
mental  disturbance  so  injurious  to  all ;  a  state  of  irritation, 
injurious  to  the  health  also — are  the  results  of  the  action  too 
long  continued  which  we  exert  over  these  little  beings,  and 
that, we  permit  them  to  exert  over  us. 
.  "An  infant  of  six  months,  half  lying  iii  his  cradle  and 
playing  with  his  little  hands,  is  in  the  happiest  situation ;  it 
is  the  same  at  nine  or  ten  months,  when,  seated  on  a  thick 
carpet,  lie  amuses  himself  with  dispersing  various  objects, 
that  he  endeavours  afterwards  to  catch  again.      While  he  is 
thus  playing,  you  can  return  to  your  occupations ;  a  look, 
some  token  of  intelligence  from  time  to  time,  is  sufficient  to 
tell  him,  that  he  is  protected,  and  his  security  is  perfect. 
Never  deceive  such  a  feeling. .  Gro  to  him,  if  he  appears  to 
suffer,  or  if  his  mental  action  begins  to  languish,  he  can  no 
longer  amuse   himself  with  what  surrounds  him.     Then, 
however,  do   not  hasten,  and  endeavour  to   give   a  short 
exercise  to  his  patience  :  try  to  make  him  attach  a  meaning 
to   this  simple   word — wait.     If  this    word   has   always 
expressed  a  sacred  promise,  he  will  learn  from  it  gradually  an 
important  signification :  the  child  will  comprehend  that  you 
are  decided  to  succour  him,  but  that  you  have  a  vocation 
yourself,  that  he  ought  to  receive  and  not  exact ;  and  he  will 
be  more  grateful  and  more  tractable  for  it. 

"A  skilful  German  physician,  M.  Friedlander,  was 
astonished  on  arriving  in  France,  to  see  to  what  extent  they 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  vivacity  of  little  children. 

"  '  It  appears  to  me,'  says  he,  '  that  mothers  play  too 
much  with  their  children  in  the  first  era  of  life,  and  that  they 
too  early  excite  their  vivacity.  In  Germany,  we  often  hear 
mothers  recommending  it  to  their  children  to  keep  still.' 

"  What  reflections  are  not  suggested  by  this  simple 
observation  !  Who  can  determine  the  influence  of  this  dif- 
ference of  conduct !  Who  shall  say  if  the  remarkable 
preponderance  of  the  active  faculties  among  one  nation,  and 
of  the  contemplative  among  the  other,  may  not  be  assigned 
to  this  same  cause,  which  is  reproduced  under  various  forms 
during  the  cotiree  of  education.  Do  we  know  what  we  are 
doing,  when  we  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  faculties  in 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  moral  being,  and  thus  compara- 
tively retard  them  in  the  other?  Can  we  judge  to  what 
extent  the  ones  thus  neglected  are  of  themselves  necessary, 
and  how  far  necessary  to  counterbalance  others  ?  It  i) 
undoubtedly  difficult  to  give  exercise  at  pleasure  to  the  facul- 
ties which,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  purely  passive  or  con- 
templative, but  always  require  time  and  tranquillity  for  their 
development. 

*'  I  know  there  are  times  of  indisposition  and  suffering, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  divert  children,  and  thereby  keep 
I  hem  in  motion.  But  because  there  is  something  opposed  to 
the  execution  of  the  best  plans,  we  ought  not  therefore  to 
lose  s'ight  of  them.  Mothers  can  acquire  the  talent  of 
breaking  habits  gaily,  and  taking  advantage  of  happy 
moments  to  recommence  anew.  Every  thing  is  of  coii- 
sequence  in  education,  and  nothing  is  irreparable  :_[this  is  a 
truth  we  cannot  know  too  much." 
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THE    PEAK   OF   TENERIFFE. 


In  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  very  near  to  the  cottt  of 
Ariica,  is  a  group  of  tbirteen  ialand*.  Their  modem  name 
1%  the  Canary  lalanda;  but  the  ancienta  called  them  the 
"Fortunate  Islsiida,"  on  account  of  the  exceeding  excel- 
lence of  their  climate.  Oeological  examination  ahowa  all 
of  them  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Th.it  is  eapecially  the 
ca<e  with  TeneriR^r,  the  coil  of  which  is  generally  and 
tirnngly  impregnated  ]«ith  sulphur.  The  vbole  island  is  a 
collection  of  mountains,  the  principal  of  which — the  Peak — 
ii  B  vast  volcano.  At  preKnt,  it  merely  diachargea  sul- 
phurecuB  vapours  from  ^various  fissures  in  its  sui&ce  ;  but 
Etveial  eruptions  have  formerly  taken  place,  one  of  nhich,  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  last  centuTT,  destroyed  tbe  principal 
harbour  of  the  Kland,  and  did  much  other  damage.  In  the 
top  of  tbe  Peak  is  a  wide  abyss,  about  forty  yards  in  its 
c,rFateEt  depth.  This  is  called  by  the  Spanish  name 
or  the  Caldcrd,  or  kettle,  and  is  tbe  now  exhauited  crater. 
So  "trongly  is  the  soil  within  this  hollow  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  that  if  a  portion  of  it  be  rolled  up,  and  a  light 
applied  to  it,  it  will  bum  as  strongly  as  brimstone  itselT.  T 
haps  wc  cannot  better  illustrate  our  engraving,  than 
quoting  n  patsage  from  the  learned  and  enterprising  traTeller 
Hambolt. 

"  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  from  its  slender  form  and  local 

position,  unites  the  advantages  of  less  lofty  summits  to  those 
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which  arise  from  very  great  heights.  We  not  only  discorer 
from  it*  top  avast  expanse  of  sea,  but  we  see  also  the  forests 
of  TeneriSe  and  tbe  inhabited  parts  of  the  coast  in  a 
proximity  fitted  to  produce  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
contrasta  of  form  and  colour.  We  may  almost  say  that  tbe 
volcano  eniiLes  with  its  mass  the  little  isle  which  serves  as 
its  bssis,  and  shoots  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  to  a 
height  three  times  loftier  than  the  region  where  the  clouds 
float  in  summer.  If  its  crater,  half  extinguished  for  ages 
back,  were  to  shoot  forth  flames  as  does  tlut  of  Stromboli. 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  would  serve  as  a  light-honse  to  the 
mariner  in  a  circuit  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles  ! 

"  When  seated  on  the  external  edge  of  the  crater,  we 
turned  our  eye*  towards  the  north-west,  where  the  coasta  ate 
dotted  with  villages  and  houses  i  at  our  feet,  masses  of  vspour, 
constantly  driven  by  the  wind,  afforded  ua  the  most  variable 
apectacle. 

"  An  imiform  structure  of  clouds,  the  same  as  we  have  just 
described,  and  which  separated  ua  from  the  tower  regions  of 
the  island,  bad  been  pierced  in  several  places  by  the  effect  of 
the  small  currents  of  air  which  the  earth  heated  by  the  aun 
began  to  send  towards  us.  From  the  summit  of  theae  soli- 
tary regions  our  eyes  hovered  over  an  inhabited  world.  We 
enjoyed  the  striking  contrast  between  the  bare  sides  of  the 
peak,  its  steep  declivities  covered  with  icorie,  its  elevated 
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plains  destitute  of  vegetation,  lind  the  smiling  aspect  of  the 
cultivated  country  beneath.  Notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
tance,  we  distinguished  not  only  the  houses,  the  sails  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  trunks  of  trees  ;  but  our  eyes  dwelt  on  the 
rich  vegetation  of  the  plains  enamelled  with  the  most  vivid 
colour." 


'S 


INDIA  RUBBER, 


ITS  UBB   IN   HAKUVACTURBt 


This  article,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  caotttchoue«  and 
which  the  French  call  elastic  gum,  a  very  appropriate  and 
accurate  name  for  it,  is  the  coagulated  sap  of  a  tree  which 
grows  very  numerously  in  Africa  and  South  America.  Tbougfa 
it  is  capable  of  a  truly  wonderful  extension,  its  fibres  are  so 
solid  that  it  readily  contracts  to  its  proper  dimensiootf.  l^is 
quality  has  of  late  years  been  duly  valued,  and  wt  moke  use 
of  this  substance  in  the  manu&cture  of  a  variety  of  useful 
articles,  though,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  sole 
use  to  which  it  vaa  put  was  that  of  aswg  from  papar 
the  marks  of  black-lead  pencils. 

In  addition  to  ita  great  toughneaa  and  ^lastiaity,  eaoiiUbfMic 
possesses  a  remarkable  capacity  for  reiialjng  moiiitttne.  After 
repeated  and  very  expensive  experiaietttoy  oi«r  manufscfaygfa 
have  discovered  means  of  worlang  a  prepaxation  of  k  into  a 
kind  of  lining  for  the  doth  of  cloJcs,  vtu^ieeiato  in^,  bow- 
ever  heavy  or  of  however  long  a  rnntiiwiant  It  i*  *^ 
formed  injto  eboea  and  galochea ;  and  their  uses,  in  a  climate 
so  humid  aa  ours,  and  in  which  exposure  to  wet  is  ao  finequent 
and  fatal  a  eattse  of  |wUfl>ooary  complaints,  painful  in  th^n- 
selves  and  mostly  terminating  in  deaths  axe  trulf  to  be 
described  as  invaluable.  A  coivespondent  aseiirea  «s«  that 
at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Ck>.  of  Wellington- 
street,  galoches  of  this  material  are  allowed  to  float  for  three 
months  and  upwards  in  water,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
very  long  exposure  to  fluid  action,  not  a  particle  of  moisture 
can  be  observed  to  have  penetrated  them: 

Reflecting  upon  the  important  uses  to  which  an  article 
thus  impervious  to  moisture  is  convertible,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  how  very  recent  is  our  appreciation  of  its  value ; 
and,  reflecting  upon  that  fact,  all  who  devote  themselves  to 
science,  whether  professionally  or  as  amateurs,  should  see  a 
new  reason  for  diligently  and  continually  watching  and  ex- 
perimenting upon  the  qualities  of  even  the  most  familiar 
objects.  In  fact,  the  mure  familiar  we  are  with  any  whole, 
the  more  liable,  unless  we  exercise  the  most  untiring  vigilance, 
shall  we  be  to  overlook  its  several  peculiarities  and  properties. 
India  rubber  we  now  know  to  be  useful  to  the  manufiAC- 
turer,  though  hitherto  it  \\:i<<  the  mere  convenience  of 
those  who  made  U9e  of  black-lead  pencils,  either  in  drawing 
or  in  writing.  Steam,  too,  mighty  and  marvellous  as  it 
is,  by  which  we  traverse  the  ocean  without  the  aid  of  the 
flckle  wind,  and  by  which  also  vast  machines  become  docile 
and  untiring  as  though  endowed  with  the  human  intel- 
lect, without  being  subjected;  to  the  frailty  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  human  body  ;  how  recently  has  even  that  been 
fairly  appreciated  !  and  yet  from  the  very  earliest  days  every 
adult  human  being  had  as  good  an  opportunity  to  notice  the 
expansion  and  the  expansive  force  of  vapour  as  the  noble 
author  of  the  "  Century  of  Inventions."* 

The  following  brief  but  correct  history  of  the  valuable 
article  caoutchouc  is  from  the  pen  of  the  correspon<jkat  to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded. 

*  The  Harquii  of  Worcester. 


"  India  rubber  was  not  known  in  Europe  until  the  begtnnin. 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  mention  we  have  of 
it  in  England  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  states  that 
it  is  an  article  well  adapted  for  erasing  pencil  marks.  Great 
ignorance  appears  to  have  prevailed  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  substance  generally  throughout  Europe,  until  a  depu- 
tation of  the  French  academicians  undertook  a  voyage 
to  South  America  just  a  century  ago  (the  year  1735)  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  correct  admeasurement  of  a  degree 
of  the  meridian.  Other  subjects  connected  with  science  and 
natural  history  engaged  their  attention  in  the  country, 
amongst  which  was  that  of  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber. 

"  They  dificoveredat  Esmerakias,  in  Brazil,  trees  from  which 
flowed  a  milky  juice,  which,  when  dried,  proved  to  be  India 
rubber. 

"  About  fifteen  years  since  considerable  attention  was  given 
by  Boany  scientific  men  to  the  crude  material  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  used  for  the  limited  purposes  of  the  artist. 
A  chemical  solvent  wee  discovered  v  hich  reduced  it  to  a  fluid 
state,  and  a  patent  wm  taken  out  for  applying  it  to  the  sur- 
£eice  of  doth  for  waterproof  and  air-^oof  purposes. 

"From  that  period  auficessive  improvementa  have  been 
aside  in  working  the  material  itself,  and  the  various  articles 
manu&ctund  fnm  k«   From  a  fluid  state  it  has  been  again 
Gonverted  into  a  aolid  mass  in  a  purified  state,  ivhich  is  cut 
into  oakea  lor  the  nee  of  ^itistB,  and  i«  ^eoeraily  known  by 
the  naiae  of  '  patapt  India  f ubber.'     By  the  aame  process 
thin  sheets  are  prodaaed,  from  whicb  galochea,  atraps,  knee« 
eapa,  gum-rings,  &q.  are  usaoufantured.     1'heae  and  similar 
naanitfaetwree  we  Jhswib  Men   in  great  perfection  at  the 
manirfactoiy  hatoa  attuded  to.      Tl)e«e  arltMdea  have  this 
manifest  improve^ieitf  ovtr  othen.  that  they  are  free  from 
any  unplfeasaat  wneli ;  tbia  has  been  the  grent  thing  to  over- 
come in  the  mamifaPtor^  of  India  rubber.    The  best  solvents 
for  India  rubber  are,  coal  oil  and  the  essential  oils,  most  of 
which  will  reduce  it  to  a  fluid  state,  similar  to  glue.     Ether, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  other  spirits  will  produce  the  same  effect. 

**  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  article  within  a  few 
years  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel ;  more  than  52,000  \b*. 
of  it  were  imported  into  England  in  the  year  1830."       H. 


Statuary  Cobbler. — In  an  old  church  in  the  town  of  Truro, 
Cornwall,  there  is  a  Inr^e  inntssive  monument,  nhich  is  erected  to 
the  meiBory  of  Jolm  RiYherts,  Esq.,  who  died  in    1614.      It  wai 
originally  decorated  with  many  li^ures,  and  haviufr   fallen  iiiio 
decay,  was,  a  few  years  eince,   repaired  by  order  of  Miss  H — , 
of  Landarick,  a  descendaut  of  the  family.     When  it  %vns  iifii>hiii, 
the  ma&OD  presented  an  account,  of  which  the  following  is  a  liter-il 
copy  : — "To  putting  one  new  foot  to  Mr.  J.  Roberts^  mending  the 
other,  and  putting  seven   new  buttons  to  hiit  coat,  and  a  new 
sirinj;  to  his   breeches*  knees; — to  two  new  feet  for    his   wite 
Phil  lis,  mending  her  eyes,  and  puttint;  a  new   nosegay  in  htr 
hand; — to  two  hands  and  a  nose  to  the  captain; — to  two  new 
hands  to  his  wife,  and  putting  a  new  cuff  to  her  gown; — to 
making  and  fixing  two  new  wings  on  Time's  shoulders,  makin«;  a 
new  great  toe,  mending  the  handle  to  his  scythe,  and  putting  n 
new  blade  to  it;"  all  of  which  items  are  severally  drawn  out  and 
balanced  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 


FoRUATioN  OP  Character. — We  are  what  we  are  made  by  the 
objects  that  surround  us :  to  expect  that  a  man  who  sees  other 
objects,  and  who  leads  a  life  diHcrent  from  mine,  slutuld  have  the 
same  ideas  that  I  have,  would  be  to  require  contradictions.  U  hv 
does  a  Frenchman  reseiuble  anotlier  Frenchmnn  more  than  a 
Germany  and  a  German  much  more  than  a  Chinese?  Because 
these  two  nations,  by  their  education,  and  the  resemblance  ot  the 
objects  presented  to  them,  have  an  infinitely  greater  connexion 
with  each  other  than  with  the  Chinese. — Htlveiius^ 
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Ma??  was  made  for  self-improvement.  As  he  passes  frork 
rhildhood  to  manhood,  he  retdna  the  tfctive  powers  of  in- 
fancy, and  the  forethought  and  cho?ce  of  childhood — hut  he 
adds  to  these  the  power  of  sttf-directiony  bv  which  he  again 
rises  by  degrees  to  a  highef  Scale  of  self-improvement,  if 
indeed  he  will  noio  direct  hhnself. 

Self 'direction  is  the  mainspring  of  the  Irtprovement  of 
the  ^own  man,  if — (nlas  !  that  an  if  must  have  place  in  the 
declaration,) — if,  indeed,  the  grown  man  Will  direct  himself. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  declaration ;  no  limitation 
more  sure  than  that  involved  in  the  condition.  Every  thing 
tLrives  and  grows  according  to  its  order — according  to  the 
laws  of  its  own  nature,  and  itd  own  stage  of  being.  Infancy, 
by  its  instinctive  activity  and  diligence,  gr'ows  to  childhood. 
Childhood,  with  forethought  and  choice,  submits  to  the 
direction  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  thus  only,  grows  to  a 
fair  and  promising  manhood.  Manhood,  too,  can  grow  to  a 
more  vigorous  and  fruitful  manhood — can  add  •  knowledge 
to  knowledge,  and  skill  to  skill,' — If  it  will  employ  its 
matured  powers  uhder  a  Wis6  and  vigorous  self-direction. 
He  who  would  improve  Lihiself,  and  grow  more  and  more  a 
man,  ma«t  direct  himself  &s  feithfuUy  as  he  was  directed  in 
ioiiancy  by  instinct  and  necessity,  and  by  parents  and  teachers 
in.  his  growing"  childhood. 

It  were  welf,  before  proceeding  ib  consider  the  elements 
odeJf-direclion,  to  tnnrk  the  toarvellotls  falling  off,  so  wont 
t)  occur  after  youth  have  lefb  the  regular  and  governed  por- 
8uit>  of  their  childhood  and  youth,  for  laick  of  a  ieJf-direciion 
in  place  of  t?iat  direction  of  others  which  enshred  their  pro- 
gress, until  they  '  clnne  for  themselves/  in  good  proportion 
to  their  submifsiofl  to  it.  What  the  lack  is,  16  made  plain 
by  the  ca?es  which  occur  of  progress  after  maturity,  as 
rapidly  as  before — often  more  rapidly — stmidst  the  busiest 
occupations  of  active  life.  For  these  cases  are  found,  only, 
■j^Lere  a  faithful  self-direction  has  ensued  :  while  the  more 
numerous  cases  are  unimproved  and  unimproving  as  mani- 
festly, because  self-direction  is  wanting, — because  the  man 
ii  not,  in  these  higher  matters,  the  master  of  himself.  Let 
ui  as'ure  ourselves,  that  the  essential  advantage  enjoyed  by 
ilie  young — that  which  gives  them  n  growing  educHtii.n — is 
no  other  than  this  ;  and  that  the  slackened  or  arrested  pro- 
g:re?3  of  full  grown  men,  is  from  no  other  cause. 

Vouth  certainly  has  some  peculiar  aptitude  for  learning ; 
though  that  no  doubt  decreases  at  every  step  from  infancy. 
The  first  fresh  and  vigorous  leaves  die,  while  the  firm  trunk 
and  limbs  of  the  growing  sapling  givri  promise  of  the  spread- 
ir.j^  glories  of  the  tree.  It  cannot  be  that  the  vital  strength 
which  wa^  destined  for  a  nobler  and  later  work,  is  exhausted 
in  the  first  rapid  growth  ;  and  that  under  proper  cultivation, 
man  may  not  grow  and  bear  fruit  even  to  old  age.  It  cannot 
be  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  childhood,  which  secures  so 
universal  a  projjress  and  improvement :  it  is  due  to  the  direc- 
tion which  is  given  by  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  masters, 
and  the  whole  expectation  and  condition  of  society  ;  all  aid- 
Lis:  that  self- direction  so  apt  to  be  wanting  after  maturity. 
The3roung  improve  because  they  yield  obedience;  in  pro- 
f'  jrtion  as  they  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  progress  in 
evirry  well-directed  family  and  school ;  because  they  learn 
their  appointed  and  progressive  lessons  regularly  and  well, 
lliey  keep  the  path  which  is  opened  before  them ;  and 
therefore  reach,  in  proportion  to  their  fidelity,  the  eminences 
of  knowledge  abd  improvement,  to  which  tliey  lead  upward. 
The  true  Secret  of  the  improvement  in  schools,  colleges,  and 
apprenticeships,  is  their  wise,  steady,  and  efficient  direction 


and  control.  There  is,  no  doubt,  qualification  for  instruc- 
tion and  skill  in  teaching  ;  but  these  are  not  the  chief  means 
of  their  success,  but  the  plan,  and  regularity,  and  autkority» 
Which  give  a  fixed,  unwavering  direction  and  control. 

Now,  if  at  the  point  where  the  direction  and  control  af 
others  ceases,  self- direction  is  not  ready,  what  wonde?  is  it 
li  the  progress  ceases  ?  or,  if  experience  shall  ensure  some 
progress,  that  it  ceases  to  have  a  regular,  rapid,  steady,  and 
noble  growth  ?  But  if  self- direction  can  have  place,  what 
can  prevent  that  noble  growth  ;  tiobler,  far,  because  it  now 
proceeds  on  the  higher  principles  of  mature  life,  self- direc- 
tion, and  self-control  ?  It  needs  but  that  youth,  instead  of 
imagining  that  their  education  is  finished  at  the  stage  where 
parents  ancf  teachers  have  left  it,  should  enter  upon  that 
new  office  to  which  they  were  gradually  trained  and  inducted 
in  the  later  years  of  their  nonage.  Such  fidelity  would 
advance  them  even  more  rapidly  than  before,  and  would 
exalt  them  to  the  true  dignity  of  men  ;  and,  might  we  sup- 
pose it  the  uniform  and  general  endowment  of  adult  life, 
would  elevate  society  far  above  any  former  attainmentg  and 
would  present  a  new  and  noble  chapter  in  the  history  of 
man.  Such  fidelity  Will  extend,  in  society,  in  proportion  as 
a  conscientious  desire  to  improve  everv  talent  in  obedience 
to  the  Creator  shall  extend;  or,  rather,  in  proportion  as 
this  conscientious  desire,  while  it  grows,  shall  regard  the 
mind  and  its  possible  endowments  as  th6  highest  talents  to 
be  cherished  in  obedience  to  God.  Let  us  hope  that  every 
attempt  may  promote,  in  society,  the  extension  of  such  a 
conscientious  desire  for  self-improvement — of  such  a  con- 
scientious self-direction.  In  this  hope,  I  proceed  to  state 
What  seeni  to  me  to  be  the  elements  of  self-direction. 

1.  Self-direction  supposes  a  perception  of  the  undoubted 
truth,  that,  in  no  state  0/  liffe,  there  can  be  any  limit  to 
valuable  knowledge  and  slcilt ;— thM,  in  every  state  of  life, 
more  and  more  knowledge,  and  more  and  more  finished 
faculties  are  necessary  to  man,  in  order  to  secure,  to  the  best 
advantage  to  himself  and  others,  present,  progressive,  and 
final  well-being.  Self- improvement  must  proceed  on  the 
ground  of  the  progressive  nature  of  man — of  its  progress 
towards  a  benefit— which  failing,  some  advantages  to  one's 
self  and  others  must  be  lost.  No  doubt  there  are  branches 
of  knowledge  and  modes  of  skill  not  suited  to  the  condition 
0/  this  or  th&t  individual ;  and  which  of  course  are  not  to  be 
sought  after.  Vet,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to 
he  so  situated  that  he  does  not  need  to  know  something 
more  ;  that  he  has  not  eoraething  more  to  learn  ;  no  mental 
faculties  to  improve ;  no  moie  skill  to  acquire.  Self-direction 
supposes  this  desirableness  and  need  of  improvement  per- 
ceived and  acktiowledged  by  the  mind. 

2.  Self-direction  supposes  a  plan  of  self- improvement — a 
law  of  progress,  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  life — such 
as  we  must  suppose  everv  person  of  tolerably  early  education 
capable  of  forming,  if  he  will,  from  the  influence  of  that 
law  of  progress  under  which  he  has  advanced  thus  far,  from 
the  advice  of  friends  rightly  esteemed  more  caj-able  than 
himself,  and  from  the  advice  and  examples  to  be  found  in 
books  within  every  reader's  reach.  This  plan  muj^t  be  sup- 
posed to  embrace  two  designs,  either  of  them  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  young  student  from  ever  getting  out  of  work :  a 
prepafation  f.rstibt  t!ie  immediate  and  daily  emergencies  of 
life,  both  in  nis  own  proper  calling  and  in  his  common  con- 
dition and  relations  as  a  man  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  life,  when  five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
years  may  have  passed  away  t   when  property  may  have 
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increased  or  diminithedt  and  children  may  have  grown  to  a 
higher  demand  on  parental  ddll ;  and  intimacies  aie  multi- 
plied with  all  the  relations  of  society.  Such  preparation  is 
demanded  of  the  young  for  the  business  of  maturity ;  and 
the 'plan  of  education  is  contrived  on  purpose  to  secure  it. 
In  lUce  manner  must  the  plan  of  adult  self-improvement  look 
out  for  the  growing  claims  of  future  life. 

3.  But  a  plan  is  unavailing,  if  it  be  not  executed ;  hence 
aelf*^rection  supposes  telf-govemment,  securing  conformity 
and  obedience  to  the  adopted  purpose  of  the  life.  He  who 
would  improve  himself,  must  govern  himself— mxat  ^control 
himself,  as  to  the  time,  order,  and  duration  of  those  pursuits 
embraced  in  his  determined  plan.  And  at  the  time,  in  the 
order,  and  for  the  duration,  he  must  compel  his  faculties  to 
attend  to  their  appropriate  work;  he  must  fix  attention, 
awaken  conception  and  invention,  revive  memory,  and  pro- 
long thought,  so  that  the  labour  may  accomplish  its  appro- 
priate design.  How  difficult  all  tliis  is,  and  how  easily 
hxnderedi  the  most  successful  can  bear  witness  ;  while  minds 
ill-informed  and  incapable,  dull  and  stagnant,  everywhere 
give  proof  how  apt  self-government  is  utterly  to  fail.  Its 
necessity  will  best  appear,  and  its  attainment  be  best  aided, 
perhaps,  by  a  notice  of  the  occasions  when  it  is  wont  to  M. 

1.  The  motive  is  likely  to  fail.  The  advantage  proposed 
ifl  not  immediate  upon  each  single  effort.  It  is  so  distant 
and  indirect,  as  to  be  only  dimly  and  obscurely  seen ;  and  is 
often  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be  perceived,  except  as  the 
man  actually  advances  in  the  improvement  proposed.  A 
plan  laid  on  general  grounds,  in  view  of  the  experience  and 
testimony  of  others,  has  slender  chance  of  holding  its  domi- 
nion over  the  mind,  while  its  issues  are  so  deeply  hidden  in 
darkness  :  if  there  be  not  a  master,  it  will  every  day  be  set 
aside  by  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  moment,  and  give 
place  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  an  idle  and  vagrant  mind. 
Whoever  will  improve  himself,  must  be  able  to  govern  him- 
self by  the  plan  he  has  formed,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
he  formed  it ;  not  varying,  though  he  cannot  see  the  pro- 
mised advantages.  He  must  do  for  himaelf  what  the  teacher 
does  for  the  young  pupil,  when  he  requires  him  again  and 
again  to  study  that  of  which  he  does  not  and  cannot  yet  see 
the  use. 

2.  The  natural  indolence  of  all  men  presents  a  constant 
hinderance ;  especially  amidst  the  allurements  to  momentary 
gratification  to  which  men  are  every  where  exposed.  Even 
learned  men,  long  trained  to  the  habit  and  love  of  study,  are 
said  often  to  have  found  themselves  so  paralyzed  by  their 
natural  indolence,  as  to  have  resolution  only  for  the  idlest 
and  easiest  occupations,  until  roused  by  some  fixed  engage- 
ment or  absolute  necessity  ;  and  this,  even  though  their 
professions  give  promise  of  immediate  and  valuable  rewards 
at  every  step  of  their  progress.  I  believe  it  is  the  great 
Johnson  who  says,  that  no  author  writes  except  with  a 
bayonet  at  his  back  : — t.  e»  without  an  immediate  and  most 
urgent  motive,  as  the  dread  of  huuger,  houselessness,  or 
nakedness.  If  learned  and  long-trained  men  need  a  master 
in  their  outward  circumstances,  as  no  doubt  they  often  do, 
a  man  who  can  live  without  learning,  who  can  live  and 
grow  rich,  perhaps,  with  what  his  parents  and  the  school- 
master gave  him,  is  not  likely  to  overcome  his  natural  indo- 
lence, and  pass  triumphantly  all  allurements,  unless  he  will 
be  his  own  master,  and  unless  he  will  govern  hunself  with 
vigour  and  decision, 

3.  This  hinderance  must  be  augmented  by  the  difficulties 
which  attend  any  course  of  improvement, — ^which  must  grow 
as  it  grows.  There  is  no  easy  way  of  self-improvement ; 
none  without  growing  difficulties.  For  what  is  improvement 
but  searchmg  out,  with  an  imperfect  eye,  what  is  obscure ; 


improving  the  sight  by  groping  for  objects  in*tlie  dark; 
attempting  to  recollect  what  is  almost  vanished  from  the 
memory,  and  to  fix  it  lest  it  vanish  utterly  away — ^to  re-light 
or  preserve  the  flame  which  every  wind  is  ready  to  blow  out 
— judging  where  false  conclusions  claim  to  be  the  true^ 
following  the  ignis  fatuus  a  little  into  the  quag,  that  one  at 
length  may  be  sure  where  is  the  light  which  illumes  the 
solid  ground.  It  is  amidst  such  necessary  difficulties,  in* 
creasing  as  one  advances,  that  the  young  mind  is  most  likely 
to  give  up  in  indolence  or  despondency.  Lured  by  the 
commendation  and  example  of  others,  the  youth  imagines  to 
himself  an  easy  task.  Of  course,  if  he  advances,  he  must 
be  disappointed ;  and  will  retire  unless  he  is  master  of  him- 
self— ^unless  he  can  and  will  uige  himself  forward  through 
darkness  and  uncertainty,  at  every  new  emergency,  until  the 
vigour  of  that  self-command,  and  the  impulse  of  the  renewed 
effort,  and  the  joy  of  success,  shall  renew  the  pleasure  of  the 
toil,  and  set  the  master  at  his  ease  again. 

4.  Again,  one  of  the  strongest  motives  at  the  beginning 
must  necessarily  fail  in  the  progress  of  this  and  every  under- 
taking. The  grace  of  novelty  must  fail.  Self-improvement 
in  general,  and  successively  in  each  particular  pursuit,  must 
become  an  old  story ;  must  lose,  by  custom  and  familiarity, 
the  strong  interest  which  is  felt  in  any  new  object.  Then, 
of  course,  indolence,  or  fatigue,  or  discouragement  amidst 
real  difficultte?,  or  a  fEuicied  uselessness,  have  free  scope ; 
and  he  who  began  with  all  imaginable  zeal,  is  in  a  week,  or 
a  month,  or  a  year,  as  indifferent  and  dull  as  half  a  brute. 
Especially  when  the  influence  of  novelty  ceases,  a  master  is 
indispensable  who  can  hold  fiist  his  authority  and  his  rule, 
until — for  here,  too,  authority  will  not  long  have  to  sustain 
itself  by  mere  main  strength — the  intrinsic  pleasure  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  its  growing  use,  shall  establish  a 
deep,  living,  and  permanent  interest  in  the  mind. 

5.  Again,  no  single  instance  of  neglect  is  of  any  consider, 
able  consequence.  If  each  neglect  were  but  a  single  act  of 
omission  amidst  days  and  weeks  of  regular  diligence,  and 
did  not  contain  within  itself  the  principle  of  other  and  nume- 
rous neglects,  it  would  not  check  the  general  progress.  It 
is  because  that  single  neglect  is  one  of  a  hundred,  of  a  thou- 
sand, of  ten  thousand,  that  it  is  the  seed  of  ruin  to  the  whole 
plan  and  desire  of  self-improvement.  Yet  ruinous  as  it  is, 
each,  successively,  seems  to  the  ill-governed  mind,  as  the 
only  one ;  or,  at  worst,  as  the  last  one :  and  under  that 
deception,  months  and  years  are  passed  in  neglects,  each  of 
which,  if  a  single  omission,  would  be  of  no  account ;  but  all 
of  which  have  exhausted  the  time  and  the  courage,  and  have 
left  the  mind  not  only  without  the  attainments  proposed,  but 
with  less  will  and  power  to  make  them  at  every  stage  of 
that  neglectful  life.  A  mastbb  is  necessary,  who  will  not 
be  deluded  by  the  temptation  of  the  moment — who  will  be 
ever  at  his  post — and  who  will  not  wink  at  all  trani^gressions, 
because  each  is  single  and  alone. 

6.  Another  hinderance  occurs  in  the  discouragement 
which  is  the  consequence  of  neglect,  after  there  has  been 
any  desire  or  plan  of  self-improvemenL  Presently  it  is 
found  that  by  means  of  neglects,  each  of  which  seemed  of 
little  importance — for  lack  of  self-government  a  thousand 
times  repeated — the  man  is  incapable  of  the  duties  which 
are  actually  forced  upon  him,  in  the  extending  connexions 
of  his  life,  or  of  profitable  employment  otherwise  at  his 
command.  Then  the  necessity  of  all  improvement  is  made 
plain ;  and  the  despairing  wish  is  felt  for  that  work  of  years, 
which  in  a  week  or  a  day  ib  utterly  impossible.  Happy  the 
man  in  whom  all  the  elements  of  self-government  are  not 
gone  when  he  has  reached  this  mortifying  point  of  expe- 
rience ;  who  can  iMrouse  courage  for  a  renewed  attempt ;  who 
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can  resoWe  that  he  will  not  be  the  victim  of  indolence  or 
eowBidioe ;  who  has  dedaion  and  energy  to  become,  after 
discoongement,  masier  of  himaelf.  From  this  point  many 
have  started,  and  redeemed  their  loesea.  Made  wise  by  one 
defeat  or  more,  they  have  at  length  gone  forward  boldly  to 
nctory. 

7.  Sncoeas — aooh  aa  mnat  occur  where  all  the  elements  of 
self-direction  are  alive  and  active — success  presents  another 
hinderance.  As  certainly  as  a  man  lives,  so  certainly  will  he 
mcrease  in  knowledge  and  capacity  who  governs  himself  in 
well  chosen  pursuits.  His  success  will  be  cheering,  and 
nnlen  society  be  much  altered  from  its  present  state,  distin- 
gmshiDg.  Then,  partly  by  self-flattery,  partly  by  the  flat- 
tery of  odien,  (harmless,  unless  it  quickens  self-flattery,) 
the  advancing  student  may  become  vain -hearted,  and  either 
rdai  or  misdirect  his  eflbrts — seeking,  mainly,  food  to  self- 
applause,  instead  of  the  proper  nurture  and  exercise  of  the 
linDgsoul,  and  fit  only  for  the  reproach — *'  Seest  thou  a  man 
wiie  in  his  own  conceit ;  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than 
of  him."    When  the  character  ia  thus  debased,  neglect  or 


misgovemment  must  prevul.  In  the  progress  to  that  debase- 
ment, however,  the  master  has  his  place  of  watchfulness 
and  energy :  for  ruling  his  own  spirit,  meekly  bearing 
distinction,  humbly  joyful  in  success,  he  is  boldly  pressing 
forward  in  his  course. 

8.  Finally,  all  other  hinderances  are  abetted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  society.  True,  there  are  examples  of  self-improve  - 
ment,  not  a  few,  scattered  through  the  community ;  yet 
they  are  too  few  to  move  the  irresolute,  and  to  force  forward 
those  who  will  not  force  themselves.  I  do  not  know  the 
neighbourhood  whose  example  and  spirit  are  likely  to 
prove  a  steady  and  strong  current,  bearing  along  in  the 
course  of  self*improvement,  even  him  who  has  the  least 
will,  and  almost  him  who  has  no  will«  Whoever  will  im- 
prove himself  must  have  the  stream  within — must  be  able  to 
sail  on,  without  the  tide,  and  if  need  be,  against  the  tide  ; — 
must  have  a  will,  and  a  plan,  and  an  anthority,  within  him- 
self ; — must  be  self-resolved  and  self-governed  :  without 
example — against  example — and  if  need  be,  amidst  ridicule, 
and  reproach,  and  scorn. 
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EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 


Whxn  great  men  are  prematurely  cut  off,  posterity  are 
difposed  to  attribute  to  them  almost  every  virtue  that  can 
adom  humanity,  and  fondly  imagine  that,  had  they  lived, 
they  would  have  outshone  all  that  preceded  or  followed  them 
in  the  station  they  would  have  occupied.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  crowned  heads  and  heirs  apparent  The 
'  lobject  of  our  present  sketch  is  lauded  highly  by  historians, 
and,  no  doubt,  deservedly ;  but,  had  he  lived  to  ascend 
the  throne,  his  measures  might  have  been  such  as  would 
have  tarnished  fcia  &ir  fame,  and  power  might  have  corrupted 
those  virtues  vrhich  gave  promise  of  great  good  to  the 
oation, 

Henry  V.  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  conquest  and  before 
he  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  leaving  a  fair  fame 
behind  him  ;  but  had  he  survived  to  old  age,  his  early  propen* 
sities  might  have  been  as  detestable  as  his  memory  is  now 
honoorable.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  Prince 
Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII  ,  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I., 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  queen  Anne,  and  George, 
prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
his  Majesty  George  IV.  Providence,  by  removing  them  at  an 
early  age,  has  insured  to  them  a  fair  reputation  which  they 
might  have  forfeited,  had  they  attained  to  empire  and  been 
spared  to  old  age. 

Edward,  sumamed  the  Black  Prince,  because,  according  to 
the  popular  tradition,  he  wore  black  armour,  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Id.,  and  bom  in  the  palace  of  Woodstock,  June 
I^th,  1330.  We  have  little  account  of  his  education,  but 
aay  justly  infer,  from  his  early  exploits,  that  he  was 
<^ii!gently  instructed  in  the  military  tactics  of  the  day,  and 
exercised  in  all  the  athletic  amusements  which  qualified  the 
high-born  to  perform  deeds  of  valour  at  the  head  of  armies. 
Literature  waa  then  in  little  request. 

As  the  history  of  the  Black  Prince  is  intimately  blended 
with  that  of  his  father,  Edward  111.  we  shall  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  most  prominent  events  of  that  reign,  in  which 
he  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 

Charles  IV.  king  of  France,  dying  without  issue,  Edward  III. 
claiqied  the  crown  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  thht 


monarch's  sister ;  but  as  the  Salic  law  forbade  females  to 
ascend  the  throne,  his  right  was  denied,  and  Philip  de  Valois 
was  crowned  king.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  second  his 
claim  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  Edward  dissembled  his  purpose  * 
for  the  present,  and  even  did  homage  to  Philip  for  Guienne 
and  Poutbieu,  but  not  without  a  protest  that  this  was  to  be 
no  bar  to  his  right.  After  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of  his 
own  kingdom,  .which,  from  the  misconduct  of  the  queen  mother 
and  Mortimer,  had  been  not  a  little  deranged,  Edward 
called  a  parliament,  laid  before  it  the  necessity  of  his 
managing  the  reins  of  government  himself,  though  not  yet  of  ' 
the  age  prescribed  by  law,  and  obtained  its  ready  assent. 

His  next  step  was  to  drive  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
from  his  throne,  and  place  thereon  Edward  Baliol,  son  of 
that  Baliol  whom  Edward  T.  had  raised  to  the  royal  dignity. 
The  Scots,  on  his  departure,  drove  Baliol  out  of  the  kingdom, 
which  obliged  Edward  once  more  to  march  into  Scotland, 
which  he  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  This  war  being 
terminated,  Edward  had  leisure  to  resume  his  pretensions  on 
France.  He  ordered  the  duke  of  Brabant  to  demand 
the  crown  in  his  name.  In  1338  he  prepared  to  second  his 
demand  by  force ;  and  accordingly  opened  the  campaign  the 
next  year,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  achieved.  In 
1340  Edward  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  the  pope  a  truce  was  concluded  for  three  years. 

In  1346,  the  war  was  resumed,  and  Edward  landed  in 
Normandy  with  his  son,  whom  he  had  created  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Duke  of  Cornwall.  After  ravaging  the  country, 
he  encamped  near  the  village  of  Cressy,  with  a  force  oif 
about  20,000  men ;  here  he  was  met  by  the  French  army, 
commanded  by  Philip  himself,  asaiated  by  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Count  d'Alen^on,  Philip*s  brnthvr.  On 
August  26.  1346,  was  fought  this  memorable  battle,  which 
may  vie  with  the  proudest  of  England's  triumphs.  The  troops 
of  France  amounted  to  l^.OiX)  men,  nearly  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  English ;  and  had  they  been  judiciou-ly  com- 
manded, would  probably  have  |  reduced  a  diifeient  result :  but 
the  rashnesa  and  inexperience  of  their  commanders  rendeied 
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their  siiperioxity  of  numbers  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
battle  Segan  about  three  in  the  altemoon,  by  a  discharge  of 
arrows  from  a  firoop  of  Genoese  archers ;  but  this,  being  made 
at  too  great  a  distance,  ^as  totally  inefifeetual.  That  of  the 
English  in  return  did  great  execution,  tod  put  the  Genoese 
to  flight.  The  Count  d'Alen90n  next  advanced,  trampling 
to  death  many  o^  the  fugitives,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on 
the  corns  commanded  by  the  Pnnce  of  Wales.  Here 
the  battle  raged  with  great  fury  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
fearing  that  the  prince  would  be  overpowered,  sent  a  messenger 
to  request  tdat  the  king  would  bring  up  his  corps  de  reserve 
to  his  assistance*  But  Edward,  who  with  an  experienced 
eye  had  viewed  the  battle  from  a  windmiU  situated  on  an 
emmenee,  saw  no  immediate  danger,  and  therefore  returned 
this  answer, — '*  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  my  son  and  his 
brave  companions,  that  I  will  not  deprive  them  of  any  part 
of  the  glory  of  their  victory."  This  animating  message 
induced  them  to  redouble  their  efforts.  The  French  fought 
bravely ;  bu£  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Qoxxat  d'Alen^on, 
with  a  great  number  of  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  being 
slain,  the  first  and  second  lines  of  their  army  took  to 
flight. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  unfavourable  posture  of  affairs, 
Philip  advanced  vrith  the  third  line  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
the  day ;  but  his  success  wss  not  greater  than  that  of  his 
predecessors;  he  himself  vras  unhorsed  and  wounded, 
and  being  rescued  from  death  by  John  of  Dabault; 
fled  from  the  field  with  pnly  five  knights  and  about  sixty 
soldiers.  So  complete  a  victory  a§aixut  such  odds  had  never 
beibre  been  seen  in  that  country.  The  French  lost  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  eleven  other  princes,  eighty  knights  bannerets, 
1200  kniffhta,  1500  gentlemen,  and  80,000  private  soldiers. 

After  uiis  l)attie  Edlward  reduced  Calais,  and  was  so 
enraged  at  tlie  obstinate  defence  it  made^  that  he  determined 
to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  unless  six  of  the  most 
respectable  citizena  would  come  to  him  voluntarily,  with 
ropes  about  (heir  necks,  to  be  hanged  for  tde  salvation  of  the 
rest.  I^ix  heroic  men  were  found  in  Calais,  willing  thus  to 
devote  thediselves  for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
but  at  the  intercession  of  Edward's  queen,  Philippa,  they 
were  pardpned. 

^huip  de  Valois  dying  in  1350,  his  son  and  successor  John 
found  means  to  prolong  the  truce  to  the  year  1355,  thoogh 
somfe  petty  hostilities  were  continually  carried  on.  At  length, 
on  its  expiration,  the  Black  Prince  was  sent  over  to  renew 
the  war.  He  was  met  by  the  king  of  France  at  the  bead 
of  60,000  men,  near  Poictiers,  and  a  memorable  battle  was 
fought  September  19,  1356.  The  usual  fortune  of  the  prince 
attoided  him  on  this  occasion.  He  gained  a  complete  vie 
tory,  above  sixty  lords  and  800  gentlemen  .being  slain,  and 
King  John  himself,  with  many  of  his  chief  nobles,  taken 
prisoner. 

A  truce  for  two  years  followed  this  victory,  and  the  prince 
returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  the  captive  king  and 
princes,  whom  he  treated  with  great  respect  and  humanity. 
Certain  conditions  were  agreed  on  for  the  ransom  of  the  king 
of  France  ;  but  as  the  states  of  the  kingdom  refused  to  ratify 
them,  that  monarch  returned  into  captivity,  and  died  in 
England  April  8,  1361. 

A  constant  scene  of  war  and  carnage  hardens  the  heart  of 
the  most  humane.  Hie  Black  Prince  having  taken  the  city 
of  Limoges  by  storm,  gave  up  the  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of 
the  enraged  soldiery ;  but  observing  three  French  gentlemen, 
who  with  incredible  valour  were  opposing  the  ravages  of  the 
victorious  army,  he,  from  respect  for  their  bravery,  gave 
orders  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter^ 

A  coBfumptioB  was  now  making  great  inroads  on  the  con- 


slitntion  of  this  exo^ent  prinoe,  and  Us  end  was  rapidly 
approaching ;  yet  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  congests 
which  had  been  made  with  the  sacrifice  of  so  BHieh  blood 
and  treasure  recovered  by  the  enemy  ^  except  Calais;  He  died 
Jfane  8j  1376,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age#  and  was  interred 
ai  Canterbury. 
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SUGAR, 
"       m  KATimx  Asro  vsEnri.irss8i 

It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  that  the  more  familiar  \i  c 
are  with  the  use  of  aiiy  article,  the  less  inclination  is  thei . 
to  inquire  carefully  and  narrowly  into  the  peculiarities  oi 
its  nature.  Perhaps  nothing  in  general  and  daily  use  can 
better  illustrate  our  meanmg  than  sugar.  Who  is  ther* 
who  does  not  daily  see  and  make  uae  of  this  article  ?  And 
how  large  and  important  an  item  it  is  of  our  commerce ! 
And  yet,  if  we  do  not  vastly  delude  ourselves,  for  fifty 
thousand  persons  who  enjoy  this  luxury,  there  are  not  fiftv 
individuals  who  know  any  thing  of  either  its  nature,  or  tbi- 
artificial  process  by  which  it  is  rendered  fit  for  our  con- 
sumption. 

Stigat  is  the  crystallized  juice  of  the  sugar  -  cane— 
the  Saccharum  officinarum  of  botanical  nomenclature— n 
plant  with  a  jointed  stem  of  some  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
height,  n^ith  bunthed  flowers,  and  flat  yellowish  -  green 
leaves.  It  is  very  extensively  cultivated  both  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies ;  but  much  more  in  the  latter  oountri' 
than  in  the  former,  whither  it  was  introduced  from  Chinii 
upwards  of  three  centuries  ago.  About  the  beginniog 
of  August,  or,  in  some  cases,  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  the 
canes  are  planted  in  long  and  narrow  trenches.  From  each 
joint,  such  as  we  see  in  the  canes  used  as  walking  sticks  in 
this  country,  a  root  issues;  and  in  about  ten  months,  that  is 
to  say,  in  May  or  June,  the  stems  which  arise  from  the.^e 
roots  are  in  their  perfection,  the  whole  of  the  spongy  pith 
with  which  their  interior  is  occupied,  being  by  that  time 
filled  with  the  sap  which  is  the  sugar  in  its  natural  state. 

The  first  business  of  the  planter  is  to  cut  down  the  stems 
of  the  plants  thus  perfected.  The  leaves  being  torn  ofi^  and 
cast  aside,  the  stems  are  cut  into  lengths  of  from  two  and  h 
half  to  three  feet,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  carried  to  *'  tlie 
mill/'  Here  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  three  per- 
pendicular wooden  rollers,  strongly  sheathed  with  iron; 
and  the  juice  .thus  expressed  from  them,  flowa  through  a 
grooved  channel  into  a  large  vat.  From  this  it  passei* 
along  a  leaden  channel  to  the  boiling-house,  where  it  is  put 
into  large  coppers,  under  which  the  fiercest  possible  fires  are 
kept  constantly  burning.  While  the  juice  ia  being  boiled^ 
powdered  lime  is  thrown  into  it.  lliis  admixture  is  neces- 
sary to  take  up  an  acid  which  the  raw  juice  very  largely 
contains ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  other 
means  could  be  discovered  of  effecting  this,  aa  it  is  the 
lime  which  renders  sugar,  when  used  in  large  quantities, 
rather  injurious  ;  for  the  saccharine  juice,  in  ita  native 
state,  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  fattening  aubstances 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  proof  of  thia,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  negroes,  dreadfully  hard  as 
they  work  during  the  boiling  season,  are  invariably  in  excel- 
lent bodily  condition  during  that  season ;  the  moat  meagre  and 
unhealthy  among  them  becoming  plump,  even  to  corpulcDce, 
simply  from  their  habit  of  chewing  the  crushed  canes.  The 
refuse  canes,  too,  are  given  to  the  horses  and  pigs  ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  former  are  in  wonderfully  fine  cocdi. 
tiqn  while  confined  for  the  most  part  to  thia  fodder ;  while 
West  India  pork  is  so  incomparably  more  delicious  than 
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lat  of  any  other  couotry,  thai  penonft  who  have  been  long 
resident  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  known  to  affirm  that 
tbe  ezpeiue  and  desegrSmens  of  the  voyage  thiUier  would 
be  wdi  repaid  by  the  enjoyment  of  that  single  luxury. 
After  having  been  boiled  for  some  time  with  lime,  the 
saccharine  juice  is  conveyed  to  a  large  copper,  called  the 
evapoiating  boiler.  WhUe  being  boiled  in  this  vessel  it  is 
very  carefully  skimmed  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  freed 
from  all  the  impurities  drawn  out  by  the  heat  and  the  lime. 
It  is  now  tnnsferred  through  a  series  of  smaller  boilers  ; 
:  owdered  lime,  in  such  quantities  as  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
juioe  demands,  being  again  added  to  it. 

When  soffioiently  boiled,  it  is  removed  into  shallow 
.vooden  troughs,  somewhat  similar  to  what  our  brewers  call 
cwilen.  As  it  cools,  the  pure  sugar  crystallizes,  and  sepa- 
ates  itself  from  the  impure  juice;  which  latter,  under  the 
Lme  of  molasses,  or  treade,  is  exported  in  casks,  and  used, 
specially  in  England,  in  immense  quantities. 

Here,  so  far  as  its  native  countries  are  concerned,  the 
lanu^ture  of  sugar  ienninates  {  but  it  is  now  only  what 
e  call  hrowH^  or  tnitist  sugar ;  but  the  loaf,  or  refined  sugar 


has  even  yet  to  be  made.  This  is  dene  in  Europe,  and 
especiaily  in  England  and  Germany.  The  sugar  is  boiled 
with  water  and  lime,  and  bullocks'  blood,  or  the  wlate  of 
eggs,  (generally  the  former,)  having  been  added,  the  wiiole 
is  strained  through  woollen  bags  into  conical  earthenware 
moulds,  of  that  shape,  of  course,  in  whieh  we  receive  the 
loafs  of  sugar. 

Sugar-oandy  and  barley-augar,  decades  wydi  all  of  our 
readers  are  no  doubt  sufficientLy  intimate  with,  are  merely 
the  confectioner's  preparations  of  the  very  finest  sugar. 
Rum,  a  spirituous  liquor  too  well  known  to  need  descrip^ 
tion,  is  made  by  subjectbg  molasses  to  tiie  action  of  th$ 
still.' 

Though  the  sugar-OMne  is  chiefly  and  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  it  is  likewise 
much  cultivated  in  Spain,  into  which  country  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Moors  some  ages  ago.  In  Chranada  this  is 
especially  the  case ;  one  very  paltry  village  in  that  country 
possessing  four  mills,  which  are  valued  at  the  very  large  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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DEMOCRACY  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  THE  RISE  AND  PALL  OP  THE  ANCIENT  T^UBUCS. 

No.  I.<^S»ABTA.     (CanUnued  from  p.  70.) 


Wb  learn  from  Plutaurch  that  ttha  aeddeus  eara  with 
vhich  LycuiigQB  provided  lor  the  continued  prosperity  and 
^reataess  of  hia  couotiy  was  by  veiy  mueh  the  more  success- 
lul  than,  with  ao  deep  an  insight  into  humui  nature  as 
Lycorgus  posscased,  even  he  himself  could  have  anticipated. 
ror  five  oenturiea  his  lawa  were  scrupulously  adhei«d  to  ;  and 
doring  the  whole  of  that  very  Icmg  time,  Sparta  was  happy 
->t  home,  and  powerful,  respectable,  and  respected  abroad. 
i^e  Ephori,  to  be  sure,  were  called  into  existence  during 
:bat  lime;  but  Plutarch*  very  truly  observes,  that  the 
crettioQ  of  thoae  magistrates  was  "  not  a  relaxation,  but,  in 
Jact,  aa  extenaion  of  the  civil  polity  oi  Lycurgus."  But 
l^'ugh,  abstractedly  considered,  the  institution  of  the 
Ephori  was  what  Plutarchrepresents  it,  yet  the  concrete  effect, 
-the  effect,  that  is  to  say,  as  mixed  up  with  and  modified  by 
other  circumstances, — was  to  change  the  supreme  power  in 
^e  state  to  a  body  of  magistrates,  selected  from  among 
^|ie  people ;  ao  that,  by  this  means,  indigent  men  were 
'<^e  to  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  becomiog  venal 
oiagisteitei.  Nor  was  this  a  merely  fanciful  supposition. 
^'«Q  in  Aristotle's  own  time,  the  Ephori,  as  he  alleges, 
v'K  at  once  venal  and  tyrannous  -,  and  even  the  kings  were 
'bijgedto  be  subservient  to  them  to  an  extent  which  ren- 
dered the  goveiBmenta  mare  delegated  democracy. 

^  tyranny  of  the  Ephori,  destroying,  as  it  did,  the 
potf  ibility  of  restoring  and  maintuning  that  unanimity  of  the 
vboie  Spartan  people,  upon  which  the  wise  and  far  sighted 
^cu^;o8  mainly  relied  for  the  preservation  of  the  real  great- 
t«w  sod  prosperity  of  Sparta,  was  one  great  cause. 
}<rfcaps  by  far  the  greatest  cause,  of  the  decline  of  the  Spar- 
^  republic.  But  another  powerful  cause  of  timt  decline  is 
'0  be  found  in  the  fatal  departure  from  the  rigid 
yiBplioity  of  the  laws  o^  Lycurgus,  and  especially  from 
''-<  dejjarture  iron  hie  law  against  attempting  foreign 
^•«'quc»t«.  HaMig  once  begun  to  fit  out  foreign  expeditions, 
^'  ey  toond  their  massive,  but  triflingly  valuable  iron  money 
"'  comparatively  little  use  in  defraying  the  expenses  thus 
^^tojedoatham.  Hence  an  injurious  thirst  of  |rold,  and  hence 

•  In  hii  life  of  Lycurgus. 


a  base  aervility  to  ttia  Fenians,  In  oMer  to  obtain  the  means 
of  making  itew  conquests,  or  still  laitiier  trampling  upon  the 
unhaf^  people  alruidy  conquered.  In  tlie  reign  of  Ack  1., 
Lysander,  by  the  conquest  of  Athens,  literally  dauged 
Sparta  witii  the  precious  metals,  and  with  articles  of  mere 
luxury  and  show.  From  thia  moment,  the  decadence  of 
Sparta  though  probably  litUe  obviou  sto  the  Spartans  ^lem- 
selves,  vras  certain.  True  it  is  tiuit  the  Bphori  and  the 
senate,  when  they  decided  that  *'  gold  and  sflver  money  might 
be  admitted  for  the  service  of  the  state,"  decided  also  that 
any  private  person  found  with  such  monies  in  his  possession 
should  be  put  to  death ;  and,  indeed,  tbis  penalty  waa 
actually  infiicted  upon  Thorax,  a  friend  of  Lysander,  for  being 
discovered  to  be  possessed  of  a  quantity  of  sUver.  But  the 
admission  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  country  were  fatal ;  the 
qualification  was  impotent.  The  barrier  erected  by  the  great 
and  wise  Lycurgus  waa  fatally  and  effectually  broken  down. 
The  state  becoming  mercenary,  individuals  could  not  long 
remain  pure.  The  state  becoming  fond  of  subsidies,  and 
employing  those  subeidies  as  a  mean  by  which  to  perpetrate 
injustice  and  extort  money,  individuals  soon  learned  to 
love  the  glitter  of  precious  metals,  to  sigh  forforeign  luxuries, 
to  loathe  the  simple  diet  and  the  manly  manners  of  their 
forefathers ;  in  a  word,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  cor- 
roding influence  of  those  vices  which  render  a  people  an  easy 
prey,  alike  to  the  domestic  tyrant  and  to  the  foreign  foe. 

In  the  firat  instance,  the  institution  of  the  Ephori  was 
justifiable  by  the  circumstences  which  led  to  it.  The  perr* 
petual  and  virulent  disputes  between  the  ruling  powers  ob- 
viously endangered  the  commonwealth,  and  called  loudly  for 
some  mediatorial  power  to  setde  the  disputes  of  the  rulen, 
ere  those  disputes  should  become  irremediably  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  ruled.  But  valuable  as  the  Ephori  were 
in  the  first  instance,  they  but  too  eariy  manifested  a  fierce 
craving  after  a  despotic  power  over  every  portion  of  tiie  stete ; 
and  we  find  that  they  even  went  the  length  of  imprisoning, 
deposing,  and  even  butchering  their  kings.  These,  in  their 
turn,  sought  every  means  of  limiting  the  power,  and  tram- 
pling upon  the  pereona  of  the  Ephori ;  and  thus  the  institu- 
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tion  'which  ''owed  its  origin  to  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Spartan  coDstitution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus, 
became  the  deadUest  and  most  obvious  enemy  to  that  con- 
stitution. 

Another  bad  quality  inseparable  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
Ephori  were  called  to  power  is  pointed  out  to  our  attention  by 
Aristotle.  That  very  acute  writer  well  remarks,  that  it  was 
extremely  impolitic  to  invest  with  the  government  from  the 
most  purely  democratic  power  ever  known  as  tyrannical 
and  irresponsible  an^oligarchy  as  ever  darkenend  and  de- 
graded a  nation. 

The  Ephori — a  Greek  word,  of  which  the  most  literal 
English  interpretation  perhaps,  is  the  word  "  overseen" — 
were  a  body  of  men,  five  in  number,  elected  by  the  people, 
and  vested  with  at  once  a  censorial  and  a  dictatorial  power 
— if,  indeed,  while  speaking  of  Grreece  we  may  be  allowed 
to  use  words  drawn  equally  from  the  usages  and  the  lan- 
guages of  Rope,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Plutarch,  all 
differ,  and  differ Jvery  widely,  too,  as  to  thp  time  at  which 
this  new  and  potent  body  was  called  into  existence  ;  Plutarch, 
however,  who  fixes  the  date  of  its  institution  in  the  reign  of 
Theopompus,  about  one  hxmdred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  Lycurgus,  appears  to  be  decidedly  the  most  correct ; 
for  during  that  reign,  the  king  and  the  senate  carried  their 
differences  to  such  a  pitch  of  virulent  and  insane  enthusiasm, 
that  the  people  had  the  finest  imaginable  opportunity  to  step 
in  as  meditators,  and  to  make  their  meditation  between  the 
contending  parties,  a  means  by  which  to  diminish,  very 
materially,  the  power  of  them  both,  Aristotle,  too,  confirms 
Plutarch  as  to  the  date  of  this  great  organic  change — change, 
we  mean,  as  to  its  results ;  for  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  the 
queen  of  Theopompus  rebuked  him  for  the  facility  with 
which  he  had  consented  to  parting  with  so  much  of  his 
power,  and  deridingly  inquired,  "Was  he  not  ashamed  to 
transmit  his  crown  to  his  posterity  so  much  weaker  and 
worse  circumstanced  than  it  was  when  he  received  it  from 
his  father  ?"  **  No."  was  the  reply  of  Theopompus,  "  for  I 
transmit  it  more  lasting  J* 

The  consequences,  however,  showed  that  the  fears  of  the 
queen  were  more  justly  founded  than  the  confidence  of  the 
king  ;  what  those  consequences  were  we  must  relate  in 
a  future  paper. 


AGllICULTURE. 

The  cultivation  of  land,  from  its  engaging  the  greatest 
Bhare  of  the  mind,  and  from  its  being  practised,  only  by 
tho9e  nations  who  have  attained  a  considerable  portion  of 
civilisation,  may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  liberal 
arts,  tending  greatly  to  promote  that  high  state  of  refinement 
which  has  always  proved  of  most  essential  service  to  man- 
kind. Agriculture,  thus  considered,  comprises  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  process  of  ploughing,  mowing, 
reaping,  &c.,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  of  the 
particular  seasons  in  which  the  different  operations  above 
mentioned  should  be  performed; — the  various  seeds  sown 
and  planted ;  the  different  soils  ;  the  manners  and  modes  of 
management  proper  for  each,  and  the  plants  and  roots  most 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  soU.  A  scientific  agriculturalist 
should  be  capable  of  making  experiments  on  the  various 
kind  of  crops  his  land  will  yield,  to  ascertain  those  which 
are  most  valuable  and  which  will  least  impoverish  ,it :  to 
prove  also  what  is  the  best  succession  of  crops,  so  as  to 
insure  a  regular  yearly  produce  without  impoverishing 
the  ground.  He  should  also  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  different  breeds  of  cattle,  the 


proper  method  of  rearing  them,  and  employing  them  to  the 
best  advantage :  the  various  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  most  efficacious  modes  of  curing  them ;  and 
these  he  should  study  on  scientific  principles,  aided  by  the 
dictates  of  experience. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  important  duties  required  of  an 
agriculturist  who  practises  [the  cultivation  of  the  earth  as 
a  liberal  art,  in  which  point  of  view  it  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  a  pursuit  of  the  highest  importance,  and  is  by  no 
means  unworthy  [of  .the  serious  attention  of  those  who  rank 
even  in  the  highest  stations  of  society.     It  was  held  in  such 
high  estimation  among  the  Romans,  that  one  of  their  greatest 
generals,  Cincinnatus,  was  called  from  the  cultivation  of  bis 
little  farm  to  head  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  state  with  absolute  authority  as  dic- 
tator.    In  modem  times,  we  have  two  instances  of  its  en- 
gaging royal  attention;  one  in  the  person  of  George  III., 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  it  with  unwearied 
eagerness,   and  the  other  in   the  Emperor  of  China,  who 
annually  ploughs  a  furrow,  holding  the  plough  with  his  own 
hands,  in  order  to  encourage  attention  to  this  art  among  the 
most  ennobled  of  his  subjects. 

Agriculture  being  held  in  this  high  estimation  among 
civilized  nations,  should  not  be  entrusted  solely  to  the  hands 
of  mere  ignorant  clowns,  who  can  scarcely  read  and  write, 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  ignorance,  are  the 
slaves  of  vulgar  prejudices ;  but  should  be  placed  imder  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  those  who  are  both  competent  and 
willing  to  quahfy  themselves  for  a  scientific  discharge  of  the 
duties  it  requires.     There  is  not  one  of  the  liberal  Rrt«, 
commonly  so  called,  to  which  profound  and  varied  knowledge 
is  not  necessary  for  its  cultivation.     We  have  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  instruction  of  pupib  in  medicine,  law, 
architecture,  and  a  variety  of  other  arts  and  sciences,  and  yet 
an  occupation  on  which  even  the  very  existence  of  every 
individual  depends  is  left,  almost  exclusively*  in  the  hands 
of  uncultivated  persons,  who  must  follow  the  beaten  track 
which  custom  has  left  for  their  guidance,  because  they  have 
neither  mental  power,  knowledge,  or  confidence,  sufficient  to 
venture  beyond  it.     The   almost    superabundant  produce 
which  the  earth  is  capable  of  yielding  is  beyond  all  possible 
computation ;  every  improvement  in  culture  has  occasioned 
more  abundant  crops,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  agricul- 
turists  were    properly  educated   for   the    profession,  and 
societies  formed  for  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, as  is  already  the  case  with  almost  all  the  liberal  arts, 
a  given  portion  of  land  might  be  rendered  capable  of  sup- 
porting in  comfort,  and  comparative  independence,  a  much 
greater  number  of  occupiers  than  it  does  at  present ;  thus 
to  a  certain  extent  destroying  the  two  great  evils  of  all  rivi- 
lized  society — poverty  and  crime. 

It  may  be  said  that  great  attention  has  already  been 
paid  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  that  numerous  experi- 
ments have  already  been  made  at  great  cost,  most  of  which 
have  entirely  failed ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
is  the  case  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  simply  because 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  can  be  brought  to  perfection 
at  once,  and  that  the  failure  itself,  by  affording  a  stimulus  to 
further  experiment,  led  to  the  astozushing  success  which  has 
so  often  crowned  apparently  the  most  hopeless  attempts  at 
all  improvements.  If  the  efforts  of  individuals  have,  as  is 
well  known,  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  in 
increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  how  much  more  might  not 
be  effected  by  means  of  a  national  institution  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  conducted  by  able  pro- 
fessors in  such  different  branches  of  knowledge  as  are 
necessary  to  the  formation  of   aj  complete    agriculturist  ? 
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kmb  of  difitnot  kindimi^  be  wffnpnMM  forthepnr- 
poie  of  making  experiiUDtt,  uul  the  icatdta  of  each  careniUy 
tupeded  and  leocnded ;  fulurcs  minutely  inveidgnted,  vith 
k  new,  if  ponble,  to  diaoover  their  caoae ;  and  trial  upon 
trill  made  until  the  deaiied  improTeaent  ahould  be  effected, 
I'dIhi  some  mch  plan  aithia  be  adopted,  onr  brawn  mut  be 
rontent  to  put  up  with  the  loaKa  which  their,  present  igno- 
rance locODUQoaljoccauoaB.bjriDdudng  them  to  reject  all  new; 


melfaodi  of  procedure  merely  from  thebinabilily  to  jodge  n> 
apectingthuT  propriety  or  otlutnriMi  but  if  lU  agiicolturiats 
were  to  receive  a  liberal  educaticHi,  and  be  initinoted  in 
■och  sdencee  as  were  neceaaary  to  their  improrement  in  the 
profeiaion,  they  would  not  haye  to  contend  with  half  ao 
many  obaUcIea,  or  fcel  those  heavy  lotaea  and  diaappoifit- 
menta  which  fall  ao  heavily  upon  them  at  prcsenL   , 


v^^g^" 


'.iBt  Sixtt  iif  Iht  Ftaneli. 


Tbi  duef  difficulty  in  writing  upon  any  thing  connected 

wilt  utroDomical  (cience  ariaea  from  the  all  but  absolute 

unpoiulnlity  of  the  reader  perfectly  appreciatiDg  the  ffi'tfaKcej 

of  «^  ve  have  occaaion  to  apeak.    To  iltiutrnte  thia   to 

a*.  221. 
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his  own  mind,  let  any  reader  think  oi  a'eountry  ai  being 
about  >ix  thousand  miles  from  Eogland.  la  the  worda 
themselves  there  is  nothing  very  strMng ;  they  come  aono- 
routly  and  well  from  the  lips— but  what  idea  is  attached  to 
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tlMtn  ?  It  h  quite  fOBmhU  ta  sttaeh  ft  te^Mtt,  of  a  ^mj 
nearly  correct  idea  to  them  9  Imt  though  qtifit  poMilde,  \l  is 
by  no  means  so  easy  a  matter  to  do  so  as  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear  to  be.  It  is  by  gradually  and  carefolly  eom- 
paring  the  name  and  the  reality  of  distance  on  a  far  lest 
magnificent  scale,  that  we  must  proceed.  Those  of  us  who 
reside  in  the  country  have  a  very  exact  notion  of  one  mUe, 
from  having  repeatedly  walked  from  one  mile-stone  to 
another ;  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  metropolis  have  very 
nearly  as  exact  an  idea  of  a  mile,  from  having  repeatedly 
passed  along  a  street— Oxford-street,  for  instance — which  is 
reputed  to  be  about  a  mile  long.  Of  one  mile,  then,  we 
have  a  very  good  idea,  becaote  we  have  repeatedly  experi* 
enced  the  precise  amount  of  time  and  exertion  nec—Mty 
to  enable  us  to  accomplish  that  distance.  Bat  doea  it  £d11ow 
that  we  have  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  tibe  naHty  of 
six  thousand  miles  ?  Not  so.  We  know  what  ooa  fldle  b» 
and  we  know  that  1  x  6000=6000.  But  the  Hflsple  act  of 
multiplying  the  one  number  into  the  other  gbaa  «•  fiothing 
like  a  correct  idea  of  the  reulUy  of  ^  ptodoet*  Our 
notion  of  it  is  very  vague — we  thiok  of  it  at  Mng  a  very 
vast  distance  ;  if  very  imagmative,  we  may  not  iti^M>bably 
even  exaggerate  the  distance ;  but  of  the  liiatanst,  of  m 
exact  distance,  we  do  not,  unless  by  mere  diMiee^  even 
approximate  to  a  just  idea.  Let  as  sea,  however^  U  we 
cannot  find  a  means  of  getting  at  something  mofe  aear  tlie 
truth — ^at  something  more  near  that  idea  which  we  sboi^  kava 
of  the  distance  if  we  had  actually  tiavened  ft  awake  and 
observant,  as  when  walking  on  the  pave  ol  Oxford- stieet,  er 
on  the  footpath  between  the  two  mik-sto^fs  m  tiM  coimtryr 
Having  an  accurate  notion  of  the  reaUiy  of  one  asSe  of  die* 
tance,  let  us  keep  that  and  the  time  and  laboitf  reqfOMle  to 
traverse  it  carefully  in  view.  Let  ne  now,  instead  of  le^Mf 
at  once  from  1  to  6000,  walk  m  out  ikought  only  frai  1 
to  100.  The  diflPerence  between  even  Uiose  two  maSbtn  is 
very  great ;  but  it  is  not  too  great  fas  oar  power  of  mpfm^ 
ciation.  Taking  ten  minutes  for  ^  those  m  wlueh  a 
moderately  strong  and  alert  man  will  walk  a  sttle*  w»  at 
once  see  that  the  same  man,  su]^)osing  Inns  to  walk  oil 
uninterruptedly  at  that  sane  rate,  would  take  ttsteen  boon 
and  forty  minutes  to  accomplish  the  task  of  walking  one 
hundred  miles.  And  here  we  have  at  enee  secured  the 
means  of  having  pretty  nearly  as  comet  aa  idea  of  tfa# 
reality  of  that  distance  which  we  eaU  a  hmbad  mSke^  em  wo 
have  of  the  one  mile  which  we  have  walked  so 
the  London  pavement  or  the  country  road, — for 
longer  speaking  vaguely  of  a  long  distance.  We  kaowr  die 
time  it  takes  to  walk  the  one  mile — we  know  also  the  tine 
it  takes  to  walk,  at  the  same  rate  of  progression^  the  one 
hundred  miles ;  and  comparing  the  difference  between  the 
two  times^  of  both  of  which  we  have  as  positive  a  know- 
ledge as  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived,  we  at  once 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  two  distances  with  an 
accuracy  only  inferior  to  that  which  would  result  from  the 
painful  and  laborious  task  of  actually  walking  the  greater  of 
the  two  distances.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  process 
is  either  useless  in  itself  or  lightly  recommended  by  us. 
Simple  matter  as  it  may  seem  to  have  a  correct  notion  of 
the  reality  of  one  hundred  miles'  distance,  it  is  by  no  meaas 
so  simple  as  it  seems ;  and  he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  his  notion  of  the  discrepancy  between  one  mile  and 
one  hundred  miles,  with  his  notion  of  the  discrepancy 
between  ten  minutes  and  sixteen  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
will  at  once  confess  that  we  are  right.  But  the  process  we 
have  recommended  is  chiefiy  valuable  as  a  part  of  a  longer 
process. 

We  have  seen  that  tlie  difference  between  one  mile  and 


one  liiitidrtedl  h  as  the  6^eftM%  between  fefi  SBinuteS  sad 
sixteett  honfs  and  fottf  mhitttesi  Bat  we  read  of  a  eity 
six  thousand  m'fles  from  ear  plaee  of  fssideflce.  We  teators 
to  afintn,  that,  except  by  the  process  above  described,  no 
''  tarry-aMiette  Iravellep  "*  eaa  b«v«  aity  thieg  like  a  Jurt 
netioti  of  that  dietaaee.  He  may  Sbiak  k  vast ;  botsxactlf 
koto  vast  he  most  emtaUy  csmaoc*    Let  tn  see^ 

xBe  dtneiefice  between  one  mile  afid  one  hnndied  has  been 
shown  to  be  as  ten  minutes  to  sixteen  hours  and  forty 
minutes.  But  six  thousand  miles  are  sixty  hundreds  of 
miles :  therefore  we  say — 

ho.     min.  dtyf.    ho. 

16     40   X  60  ss:  41     4 

or  six  weeks  all  but  twenty-four  hours.  And  now,  reader, 
lereitfaw  te  your  experience  of  a  mile ;  remembering  how 
lo0g  a  Aftanee  that  seemed,  and  yet  remembering  that  you 
were  Oldy  tea  minutes  in  accomplishing  it ;  what  an  enor- 
aMNia  distaaiei  coipafed  to  what  you  ever  before  appre- 
ciated k  af^  do  six  thoosand  miles  seem,  which  would 
take  ap  aU  your  sleeplog  and  waking  hours  for  more  than  a 
niiithy  iadesd  vety  nesriy  mi  eighth  part  of  a  year  I 

If  erea  ia  teading  lisograj^y  and  history,  in  which  we 
Sfeak  onk  ef  Ikonsands  of  miles,  It  be  at  once  so  important 
tks«  we  MoM^  and  yet  so  likely  that  we  shall  not  understud 
aceanalsly  Hm  leakiCies  ef  the  distances  of  which  we  read, 
ham  isMy  aeeessary  does  a  riaipk  and  yet  impretsiire 
flfilRB  d  iadgBi|  of  Astafitee  beeooie  when  we  read  of  the 
planets  i  wh€»,  iitetead  of  thousands  of  miles,  we  read  of 
vMiem  !  Witkoiit  eai^ul  and  systematic  reflection,  how 
vagoe  and  lAadbwy  the  knowledge  we  acquire  ! 

Xet  as  wgexSk,  for  instance,  as  we  now  have  to  speak,  of 
die  fiaatts  $  aad  oar  m^le  system  will  be  found  by  no 

ttra  scTKf. 

Uie  aaehaia  asslraBsd  that  splendid  orb,  to  whom  we  are 
indebled  for  Ike  keaaty-prodoeing  light,  among  the 
ykMMlis  kat  ear  ketter  sdentific  knowledge  makes  him 
a  fsed  ikar^  tfw  amfse  of  a  mlgh^  planetary  system,  of 
whicb  ear  emttk,  vase  as  k  is^  aad  akooading  in  wonders,  u 
aiatyaiaiifri^  speakkif  kat  a  sess^  part.  The  reason  why 
tke  saa  emftmm  la  a»  so  vast  em^  radiant,  compared  to  the 
otfcer  iaea  saav^  is  la  be  sought  ia  the  difference  of  dis- 
$  wesa  wa  Ufaettj  disesi^  from  him  as  from  them,  his 
mi  l6»  weuld  aot»  as  for  as  would  be  apparent 
la  aav  eseaad  flisiis,  and  we  i^osuld  at  once  speak  of  him 
aaaf  aaaed  Ambl 

Tke  mm  m  a  sj^roidi^  orb,  Ki^er  at  the  equator  than 
t^  the  fwiei.  Of  hta  vastness  we  amy  form  a  very  tolerable 
ao^oafroas  ^  foet  ^1^  hie  diameter  is  computed  to  be 
894*000  mileft ;  fki^  of  our  earth,  vast  aa  it  seems  to  U3, 
bemg  efi}y  7,^0  miks ! 

And  here  we  mvf  again  lefor  to  the  necessity  of  de:«cend' 
ing  to  partieulars,  m  oitfer  to  get  any  thing  like  a  tolerably 
eorrect  notion  of  the  reality  of  a  vast  distance.  We  have 
see&»  that,  walking  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  it  would 
take  aa  nearly  six  weeks  of  uninterrupted  labour,  during  both 
n%ht  aad  day,  to  walk  six  thousand  miles.  To  facilitate 
our  reckoning  we  will  leave  out  of  sight  the  eight  hours, 
and  call  it  six  weeks  in  round  numbers. 

We  say  then, 

MUet.  Weeks.  MUes. 

If    6,000         :         6         :  :         894,000 

6 


6|000  )  5,364|000 

894  w«ekB  ; 
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or,  f ivuTMv  JUAw^  AiTD  TBV  wsvu  I  iBclcoiuog  th«  year 
It  cnK%  fifty-iwo  weeks.  With  theee  figaiCB  before  ue, 
•o4  iwertiiig  to  our  eftpenenoe  of  the  labcmr  of  walking  a 
miii,  aad  of  the  tiine  oonsomed  in  doing  so,  can  we  fail  to 
htft  a  fcr  better  iiiea  of  the  diaaieter  which  it  would  take 
so  naoy  yeaxe  of  travelliog  day  and  night  to  travene,  than 
if  we  merely  eaw  and  meebanloaUy  enumerated  the  figures 
894,000  ?  Few.  we  think,  will  venture  to  anert  any  thiog 
BO  abwid ;  and  we  strenuously  reeommendjour  readers  invari- 
aUy  to  iubvit  their  appreciation  of  the  statements  of  ?ast 
diitweee  tp  tbie  at  oaee  simple  md  infallible  test.  Astro- 
Domen  are  enabled  to  aswre  us  that  we  are  95,000,000  of 
fflUei  from  the  sun ;  in  other  words,  (and  following  up  the 
method  of  juidgipg  of  distance  laid  down  above,)  to  walk 
night  sod  day^  at  the  zate  of  ten  miles  an  hour«  it  would  take 
w  to  tiaverae  thia  distanee  one  thoueand  eight  hundred  and 
twepty^ii^  yearSi  and  forty-eigbt  weeks ! 

Distsnt  as  the  sua  is  from  usi  ha  is,  as  we  shall  by  and 
bye  have  to  AoWt  yet  more  die tant  from  the  other  pfamcts 
which  vevolvn  around  him.  The  ancieotSi  conscious  that 
they  derived  both  heat  and  enlightenment  from  the  sun, 
oopcnied  that  splendid  luminary  to  be  a  globe  of  fire.  Set* 
tiog  aside  the  ntter  abenrdity  of  an  idea  which  involvea  the 
rapposition  of  ignition  ever  lasting  and  rapidly  going  on 
without  diminiitiqr  of  substance,  we  are  enabled,  by  the  excel* 
lenee  to  which  the  manufacture  of  astronomical  instruments 
hu  been  bvt^bt,  to  discern  certain  macula  (or  dark  spots) 
upon  bis  m^i^ccg  which,  of  cQor*e»  could  net  be  there  were 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients  correct. 

Dr,  Herschel,  that  eminent  astronomer,  whose  unwearied 
indostry  and  aiisairabta  teleeecq^tes  have  made  him  so  great  a 
benetetof  to  aeience,  says,  "  the  sun  appears  to  be  nothing 
other  than  n  very  large  and  lucid  planet,  evidently  the  first, 
or  Tstber  thn  only  primary  one,  in  our  system ;  all  the  rest 
being  truly  aaoondary  to  iL  Its  similarity  to  the  other 
glob^  of  thn  solar  system,  with  re^rd  tz>  its  solidity,  its  at- 
mospbeif ,  and  ita  diveraified  suifece,  leads  us  to  suf^iose  that 
it  is  most  probably  also  inhabited,  like  them,  by  beings  whose 
orgsns  wm  ndapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  vast 
^obe,*' 

TBS  afoov. 

'S\m  aieoA,  that  mild  and  beautirul  luminary  of  the  ntght 
ii  BOfu  eoD^iletely  snbjeeted  to  the  reverent  and  anxious 
scmtiny  of  thm  lont  of  science  than  any  oilier  of  the 
hesTeniy  bndiea. 

Viewed  ^th  the  naked  eye  she  has  the  appearance  of 
bebg  a  etwhar  pUns ;  hut  viewed  by  the  help  of  tiiat  fine 
tziBai|iil  e#  hnmsn  logemiily,  the  teleecope,  she  is  ob- 
viously peuteibewmt  in  the  middle— or  in  other  words,  her 
thspe  m  leuB/  globnkr.    Hie  spots  «m  the  moon,  whidiaie 


partially  visible  even  to  the  naked  eye,  are  seen  both  more 
obviously  and  in  greater  number,  when  viewed  through  the 
telescope ;  and  astronomers  have  long  noticed  that  some  of 
these  spots  are  dark  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun,  and 
light  on  the  side  next ;  while  others  are  dark  on  the 
side  nearest  to  him,  and  light  on  that  furthest  from  him. 
From  these  facts,  so  analogous  to  what  we  may  observe 
to  take  place  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  our  earth,  they 
infer — and  no  good  reason  has  ever  been  given  why  the 
inference  is  not  correct— that  these  dark  spots  are,  in  fact, 
produced  by  the  lunar  inequalities  of  surface ;  in  other 
words,  by  high  hills  and  deep  valleys.  This  opinion  is. 
adopted  by  the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  lliomson — 

^  Where  raoqiitsiBs  rise,  umbrageom  deteeml. 
And  CAverns  deep,  n  optic  tube  descries." 

Being,  like  onr  earth,  an  opaque  body,  the  moon  has  no 
native,  no  inherent  light ;  but  reflecta  to  ns  light  which  die 
herself  receives  from  the  sun.  And  on  this  account  it  is 
that  she  dit appears  when  she  comes  between  us  and  the  sun ; 
that  aids  whtdi  is  then  turned  towards  us  being  also  turned 
frneatheann* 

OV  Tnn  SAXTH. 

Our  position  in  the  solar  system  is  very  truly  affirmed  by 
asCfonomers  to  be  an  extremely  favourable  one.  Less  dis- 
tant from  the  sun  than  Saturn,  Mars,  or  Jupiter,  and  yet, 
anNke  Yenns  and  Mereury,  not  so  near  as  to  feel  hie  power 
loo  violently  exerted — the  earth  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
selected  as,  and  fitted  for,  the  residence  of  man  during  his 
state  of  preliatlott. 

Speaking  of  it  merely  as  a  pknet,  and  it  is  only  as  a 
planet  that  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  speak  of  it  here,  the 
very  nature  of  this  article  forbidding  us  to  speak  except  in 
general  terms  on  any  of  the  planets-— the  first  thing  we  have 
to  remark  of  it  is,  its  double  motion.  Every  day  it  revolves 
on  its  own  axis,  and  every  year  it  performs  its  circuit  round 
the  sun.  To  ilhistrate  this  motion,  the  reader  has  only  to 
suppose  an  orange  turning  round  on  a  pivot,  and  both  pivot 
and  orange  turning  once  round  a  fixed  point  in  the  time 
taken  by  the  orange  to  tnm  upon  the  pivot  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times.* 

To  these  motions  we  owe  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  from  east  to  west,  and  the  cbangea  of 
season  to  which  our  earth  owes  most  of  its  comforts  and 
almost  all  its  delights ;  and  to  these  and  its  spheroidal  shape 
are  owing  the  cUmatal  changes  of  different  portions  of  the 
earth.  Bot  our  Hmits  will  not  allow  us  frirther  to  speak  of 
our  own  planet. 

Our  Engraving  represents  the  rdative  size  of  the  planets. 
1.  Saturn.  2.  Jupiter.  8.  Mars.  4.  The  Earth  and  Moon. 
5»  Venus.     6.  Mercury. 


V  A  N  I  T  Y, 


Axnmncm  teoity  ia  toe  commonly  considefsd  in  liie  Hght 
of  a  BCNly  potty  loible,  it  is,  in  point  of  ^t,  ont  off  the 
most  Awgoiniis  d  onr  vieea ;  one  which  'mrf  commonly 
ksds  to  til*  commission  of  erimea  the  most  disgraeefrt)  to 
the  pnpeiratov,  and  the  mosi  iD}mnouv  to  society.  In  what- 
ever aspect  wn  view  it,  vanity  is  «dnloasly  and  moat  anxiouafy 
to  ba  shmamed  by  sll  these  who  aim  at  petibetion  of  cha- 
rsofesri  and.  be  it  remessbcMd,  it  is  only  by  ainiBg  at  the 
▼oy  hIglMSto  etsndsvd  of  dmiacter  that  we  can  at  all 
lesSHMbly  lope  to  sn^lve  ait  even  a  nrnderately  high  one. 
One  ef  th*  xcaaons,  perfaapa,  why  vanity  is  lese  mvefoly 
cemvudto  milen  em  motsik  dmn  it  09ght  ta  be,  ia^  that 
Tt  if  mini  elmaaialT  inmilisrtad  m  rinji  iMirisl  ■ailiii    The 


y^  vain  man  is  generally  a  very  frivolous  man ;  hungry 
and  thirsty  as  he  is  for  the  loud  and  unnecessary  apphrase  of 
his  associates,  he  is  contented  ao  receive  that  applause  for 
qualities  or  achievements  of  the  pettiest  description.  His 
house — which  he  holds  as  a  yearly  tenant,  and  will  probably 
leave  before  next  quarter-day  —  commands  an  infinitely 
better  prospect  than  that  of  Smith,  and  has  full  two  feet 
six  inches  mere  frontage  than  that  of  Tomkins.  He  can 
pky  Malhrouk  on  his  chin,  or  balance  the  bellows  on  his 
forriiead ;  he  is  unrivalled  in  waistcoats,  or  he  was  the  very 


*  L  €.  Spesking  in  round  numberSa  and  calHng  the  year  precisely 
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fint  pMbft  who  paid  for  entrance  to  the  Zoological  Gardens ; 
in  short,  he  is  something,  has  something,  knows  something, 
or  can  do  something,  which,  according  to  his  asseKion,  and 
according  to  his  belief  too, — ^for  vanity  is  ever  credulous,— 
no  one  else  within^ the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance  is,  has, 
knows,  or  can  do.  All  this  is  lamentable  enough,  even  when 
the  vain  man  piques  himself  only  upon  what  is  in  itself 
merely  petty*  and  in  its  influence  upon  society  perfectly 
innoxious.  This  we  have  already  admitted  is  very  gene* 
rsUy  the  ease  ;  and  when  it  is  the  case,  the  inquiry  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  vain  man  in  his  own  proper  person. 
1Gb  mind,  bent  solely  upon  trifles,  becomes  effeminated ;  he 
is  incapable  alike  of  the  high  aspiration  and  of  the  high 
determination,  without  which  no  man  ever  yet  succeeded,  or 
ever  can  succeed,  in  any  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man's  time, 
or  a  man's  devotion.  His  pursuits  gradually  become  a  second 
nature,  and  he  who  while  young  is  very  vain,  is  pretty  sure 
when  old  to  be  very  silly,  very  helpless,  and  very  much 
despised. 

.  If  this  were  all  the  evil  which  vanity  is  ciq)able  of  pro- 
ducing, the  possibility,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  moral 
certainty,  of  vanity  produdng  so  much  evil  to  the  indivi- 
dual, would  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  every  young  man 
ahoi^  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  any  lurking  tendency 
in  his  mind  to  a  vice  so  contemptible  in  itself,  and  so  inju* 
rious  to  its  possessor,  and  resolute  to  crush  it  in  the  very  germ. 
But  &r  worse  evils  may  result  from  it ;  it  may  become, 
and  it  commonly  does  become,  the  parent  and  instigator  of 
the  foulestj  the  most  disgraceful,  and  the  most  destructive 
•  erimes  !  Probably  many  who  have  hitherto  considered,  with 
the  majority  of  moral  essayists,  that  vanity  is  rather  con- 
temptible than  dangerous,  will  deem  that,  in  speaking  of  it 
as  tiie  parent  of  crime^  we  have  spoken  somewhat  too 
strongly  and  too  severely.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  case 
really  stands. 

One  of  the  very  worst  "  signs  of  the  times "  in  this 
country  is  the  extreme  false  meaning  generally  attached  to 
the  word  respeetdbility.  We  speak  of  a  man  as  being 
respeetablef  not  because  he  really  has  qualities,  or  has  per- 
fermed  actions  for  which  he  is  entiUed  to  our  respect ;  but 
because  his  house  is  well  appointed,  and  his  person  well 
dad.  The  upholsterer  may  still  be  unpaid,  still  the  well^ 
housed  man  is  called  respectable ;  the  tailor  may  have  to 
arrest  the  well-dressed  man,  but  as  long  as  he  m  a  well- 
dressed  man,  though  he  be  a  swindler  in  principle,  and  a 
prisoner  in  fact,  he  la  still  a  respectable  man,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  vocabulary  of  people  who  are  themselves  so  tho- 
roughly high  principled  and  honest,  that  rather  than  incur 
a  tlebt  beyond  their  means  of  payment,  they  would  be 
unhoused  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  clad  in  fustian  or 
sackcloth  all  the  year  round. 

In  a  philological  point  of  view  this  confusion  of  terms  is 
very  ludicrous ;  but  when  we  go  further,  and  note  the  exten- 
sive and  injurious  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  morals  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  it  assumes  an  aspect  infinitely 
nearer  to  the  horrible  than  to  the  ludicrous.  The  indirect 
homage  which  we  thus  pay  jto  wealth  as  the  to  koKov,  the 
one  good,  wonderfully  weakens  the  inclination  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  the  real  goods — piety,  honour,  sobriety, 
professional  skill,  and  intellectual  culture.  Sallust  well  and 
truly  says,  "  Ubi  divitise  darse  habentur,  ibi  omnia  bona 
vilia  sunt, — ^fides,  probitas,  pudor."  How,  indeed,  can  it 
be  otiierwise  ?  If  we  have  our  smiles  and  homage  for  dis- 
honesty, meanness,  treachery,  and  folly,  when  he  who  is 
disgraced  by  them  can  dazzle  us  with  the  reality  or  the 
appearance  of  wealth,  and  have  only  scorn  and  frowns  for 
honesty,  high  feeling,  fidelity,  and  talent,  because  their 


possessor  is  poor ;  do  we  not,  in  fact,  {Moly  give  it  as  our 
opinion  that  wealth  is  the  sole  virtue,  and  that  for  wesltfa  sll 
real  virtues  should  be  promptly  and  entirely  sacrificed? 
Mere  reflection  might  suffice  to  convince  a  people  so  gene- 
rally thoughtful  as  we  are,  that  the  false  meaning  we  sttsdi 
to  the  word  respectability  is  likely  to  produce  a  great  and 
general  deterioration  of  morals.  But,  unhappily,  we  are  not 
confined  to  reasoning  or  to  theoretic  study  for  our  proof— 
every  day  furnishes  us  with  but  too  many  practical  instances. 
Our  criminal  records  abound  more  and  more,  every  newyesr, 
with  cases  in  which  criminals  have  become  criminal  solely 
fh>m  vanity,  and  a  false  notion  of  respectability.  Servants 
of  every  description  have  become  felons,  and  been  dooaied 
to  the  long,  unvarying,  and  hopeless  misery  of  the  hulks,  or 
the  convict  setUement,  firom  their  insane  love  of  appearing 
respectable.  A  short  time  since,  a  pot-boy  absconded 
with  twenty  pounds  which  his  master  had  entrusted  to  him. 
When  apprehended,  he  was  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  &shion- 
able  clothes.  His  own  vanity,  and  the  general  homage  lo 
shamefully  paid  to  the  mere  appearance  of  respectability, 
were  too  much  for  his  weak  principle.  The  pleasure  of 
being  (apparently)  respectable,  outweighed  all  sense  of  dotjr 
and  all  fear  of  punishment;  he  became  a  felon  rather  thn 
not  dress  like  a  gendeman  ;  and,  ver^  probably,  during  d» 
short  time  he  was  swaggering  about  m  the  finery  pordbaaed 
with  his  master's  money,  he  received  the  low  bows  and  tiie 
smirking  civilities  of  people  who,  had  they  met  him  in  the 
garb  proper  to  his  real  station  in  sodety,  would  have 
scarcely  deigned  to  manifest  their  consciousness  of  his 
existence. 

Society  is  greatiy  to  be  blamed  for  this  palpable  and  ili- 
founded  homage  to  the  mere  externals  of  respectabiKty. 
Not  only  is  it  unjust,  and  therefore  unwise  in  itself,  but  it 
is  peculiarly  calculated  to  tempt  very  vain  people  into  the 
commission  of  crime  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  that  manifes- 
tation of  respect,  which  is,  to  the  vain  man,  so  much  more 
precious  than  the  real  title  to  respect,  which  the  wise  and 
good  man' covets*  Cato  tnalebat  bssx  quam  vinBRi  bonttm; 
but  the  vain  man  reverses  the  feeling,  and  would  infinitely 
rather  have  the  pndse  of  one  penon,  however  bad  or  how- 
ever silly,  than  deserve,  without  having  it,  the  pniae  of  all 
the  g^od  and  wise  of  his  time  and  country.  This  being  so 
obviously  true,  how  unwise  is  it  to  foster  and  stimulate 
the  meanest  of  all  vanities,  "  the  vanity  of  dress  !"  Nay. 
how  vast  is  the  evil  as  well  as  the  folly  of  doing  ao ! 

Though  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  one  lustration  of 
the  evil  effect  of  vanity  in  dress,  we  might  multiply  our 
examples  even  to  filling  an  entire  number  of  this  work; 
but  upon  that  kind  of  vanity  we  have  said  enough  to  awaken 
attention,  and  the  slightest  attention  will  enable  the  inquir- 
ing reader  to  add  illustrations  to  the  necessarily  brief 
argument  we  have  set  before  him. 

We  have  thus  far  shown  that  vanity,  contemptible  in 
itself,  and  injurious  to  him  whom  it  governs,  even  when  it 
regards  only  petty  and  ludicrous  mattera,  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  the  precunor,  of  theft ;  and  that  the  vain  man 
may,  by  drcumstEUices  acting  upon  his  vanity,  become  a 
transported  thief.  But  the  evil  does  not  terminate  even 
here  ;  vanity  is  sometimes  powerful  enough  to  make  ike  vain 
man  a  murderer!  To  make  good  this  at  first  sight  rather 
startiing  assertion,  we  might  safely  rely  upon  coroUazies 
from  what  we  have  already  established.  We  mif^t  point 
out  the  terrible  truth,  that  a  small  crime  is  but  too  certain  to 
lead  to  a  greater  one ;  and  that  when  vanity  haa  ao  far 
worked  upon  the  heart  as  to  make  a  man  a  thi^,  it  ia  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  drcttmstaaoea  oonaeeted 
with  his  theftjmay  make  him  amurderer.  Many,  iafisct»  have 
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committed  minder  who  hare  been  resisted  or  detected  in  the 
robbeiytoirhiditfaey,  in  the  first  instance,  proposed  to  limit 
their  wickedness ;  and  many  among  them,  if  we  may  argue 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  proved  to  employ 
their  ill-gotten  booty,  have  been  led  to  the  commission  of 
the  theft  by  oant/v •  Remotely,  therefore,  though  not  proxi- 
mttelj,  tiiew  gnuty  persons  have  been  nged  by  the  vice  of 
vanity — for  we  can  never  consent  to  consider  it  a  mere 
wofaiess— to  the  commission  of  the  most  hateful  of  public 
crimes — murder  f 

fiot  we  need  not  thus  closely  limit  oar  argument.  All 
Eorope  has  very  recendy  been  startled  and  shocked,  and 
oor  common  nature  has  been  at  once  revolted  and  degraded, 
by  an  awful  crime,  committed,  if  not  solely,  yet  certainly  in 
chief  from  the  promptings  of  excessive  vanity :  we  allude 
to  the  hotrible  treason  and  murder  committed  in  Frris  by  the 
Ttin  miscreant  Fieechi.  In  attempting  to  commit  regicide, 
this  filiain  swept  out  of  mortal  existence  forty  persons !  All 
Bgei,  all  ranka,  and  bo&  sexes,  fell  victims  to  the  murderous 
fire  of  this  ruffian's  very  truly  styled  **  Infernal  Machine  !" 
What  was  hia  motive?  However  seemingly  single  and 
nmplc  our  actions  may  be,  our  motives  are  mostly,  if  not 
always,  complex.  Poverty,  a  disinclination  to  steady  and 
uefiil  labour,  and  a  mingled  impatience  of  privation  and 
desire  for  sensual  enjoyment,  no  doubt  had  their  share  in 


producing  the  truculent  and  sanguinary  wish  far  crime.  But 
we  have  it  from  his  own  lips,  that,  even  "  at  the  eleventh 
hour,"  when  the  splendid  cortege,  and  its  thousands  of 
a^pe  and  unsuspecting  spectators,  passed  within  range  of 
his  tremendous  engine  of  destruction,  all  that  was  still  leffc 
of  humanity  in  lus  hardened  and  debased  soul  revolted  from 
the  vile  crime  he  had  previously  determined  to  perpetrate. 
He  saw  his  benefactor  (M.  L'Avocat)  amon^  tne  throng, 
and  he  half  determined  to  turn  from  the  evil  deed.  But 
VAKiTT  overbore  his  better  feeling — ^he  had  relented,  indeed  ; 
but  **  what  would  his  associates  say  ?  "*  Thai  decided 
him — he  iired ;  and  though  the  king  did  not  &11,  unarmed 
men,  helpless  women,  veterans  who  had  lived  through  the 
dread  thundera  of  a  hundred  fights,  lay  gory  and  dead 
before  the  murderer  Fieschi ; — ^victims  to  his  viUany,  as  that 
was  the  creature  and  instrument  of  his  vanity  I 

To  extend  this  paper  would  be  to  encroach  too  fiir  upon 
the  limits  of  our  present  number;  in  a  future  paper  we 
win  analyse  the  character  of  Fieschi.  as  exhibited  during  his 
recent  tnal ;  and  we  both  believe  and  hope,  that,  after  we 
shall  have  done  so,  no  one  among  our  readers  will  think 
vanity  a  mere  weakness,  or  a  vice  which  a  thinkmg  person 
o  ght  to  allow  far  one  hour  to  remain  unchecked,  eitiier  in 
his  own  mind  or  in  that  of  any  one  wi^  whom  he  is 
connected,  or  far  whom  he  is  anxious.  ^ 
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DEMOCRACY  ILLUSTRATED,   OR  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  REPUBLICS. 

No.  I.^Spabta.     (Continued  from  p.  88.) 


HisTOBiAKs  are  perfectly  right  in  ascribing  to  luxury  a 
Tast  and  terrible  power  to  deteriorate  public  spirit,  and  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  public  liberty.  But  they  speak,  we 
think,  too  generally — they  do  not  sufficiently  particularize  ; 
they  neglect  to  point  out  the  gradationa  by  which  the  mis- 
ehief  it  wrought.  Perhaps  our  meaning  may  be  best  illus* 
trated  by  descending  from  national  to  individual  instances. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  ruin  of  this  or 
that  individual  ascribed  to  his  fistal  and  infatuated  indulgence' 
in  this  or  that  vice.  A,  for  instance,  we  say,  would  by  this 
time  be  a  man  of  large  fortune  but  for  his  imfortunate  pro- 
pensity to  the  beastly  habit  of  intoxication ;  and  B  owes  the 
otter  ruin  in  which  he  has  involved  both  himself  and  his 
family,  to  bis  reckless  and  incurable  passion  for  gaming. 
Both  affirmations  are  true,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  they  are 
not  the  whole  truth.  The  gaming  and  the  intoxication  are, 
iodeed,  ^Jlrst  causes — ^the  causa  causarum  ;  but  it  is  to  the 
eaoaes  caused  by  them  that  the  ruin  ia  proximately  and 
direcdy  owing.  A  drunkard,  for  instance,  might  die  *'  worth 
1  plom,"  if  drunkenness  were  his  only  vice.  But  drunken- 
ness renders  his  intellect  obtuse,  and  his  body  feeble  and 
diseased ;  the  tavern  or  the  "  gin  palace  "—that  ahame  to 
ornr  boasted  march  of  intellect,  and  that  especial  shame  to 
oor  *'  reformed  parliament  I" — ^have  more  fiascination  for  him 
than  the  counter  or  the  counting-house  ;  he  becomes  indo- 
lent, forgetful,  careless  of  pleasing  his  customers,  wasteful 
in  I^  own  person,  and  destitute  of  the  vigilance  neceaaary  to 
preTent  hia  substance  being  still  ferther  wasted  by  others. 
These  are  the  causes  which  directly  lead  to  bankruptcy, 
penory,  the  workhouse,  or  the  unblest  grave  of  the  suicide. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  logically  apeaking,  the  causa 
caiuarum  is  the  cause  of  this  or  that  fatal  effect.  But  in 
writiog,  whether  hiatory  or  biography,  whether  with  reapect 
to  national  or  individual  economy,  it  aeems  to  us  that  &r 
greater  effect  saay  be  produced  by  tracing  the  effect  &irly, 
and  link  by  link,  throng  all  its  proximate  causes,  than  by 


merely  naming  the  remote  cause,  which  is  often  so  remote 
that  the  young  and  inexperienced  reader,  finding  some  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  the  given  cause  can  have  pro- 
duoed  the  given  effect,  is  veiy  apt  to  think  lightly  of  the 
cause  and  of  Uie  writer's  warnings  against  it. 

Hie  fatal  departure  from,  the  wiae  aimplicity  and  contempt 
of  riches  enjoined  by  the  f^-sighted  Lyeuxgus,  undoubtedly 
struck  the  first  blow  at  the  power,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  Sparta.  But  historians  have  too  vaguely  and  too  gene- 
rally propounded  thia  indisputable  truth.  The  mere  posses- 
sion of  gold  and  silver  by  the  state,  and  for  state  purposes, 
was,  per  se,  harmless  enough.  Nay,  in  the  growing  wealth 
and  power  of  neighbouring  states,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
Lycurgus  himself  might  not  have  seen  a  sound  reason  for 
using  as  a  state  weapon  that  very  wealth  which  he  would 
sternly  have  denied  to  the  use  of  individuals.  But,  unhap- 
pily, the  very  severity  of  the  penalty  denounced  against  pri- 
vate persons  guilty  of  possessing  the  precious  metals,  gave 
to  that  possession  a  new  and  a  doubly  strong  power  of 
allurement ;  and  this  law,  like  all  severe  sumptuiury  laws,  in 
all  times  and  in  all  conntriea,  fell  by  degreea  into  contempt 
and  deauetude  firom  the  utter  in^possibility  of  enforcing  it 

With  the  general  possession  of  wealth  came  a  general 
contempt  for  the  sitnple  fare  and  the  simple  and  manly 
habits  to  which  Sparta  had  so  long  been  indebted  for  her 
greatness.  Luxury  effeminated  those  who  could  coaamand 
it ;  and  the  desire  for  luxury  made  the  poor  oormpt  and 
servile,  oontemptuoua  of  honour,  honesty,  and  independence, 
and  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  the  darkest  and  to  the  basest 
designs,  so  that  they  could  procure  wealth  by  their  partici- 
pation in  them.  But  even  now,  could  Sparta  have  aeen 
from  the  ranka  of  her  effeminated  and  corrupt  citiaens  a  new 
Lycurgus  arise,  Sparta  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  the 
capacity  for  regeneration.    The  ancient  division  of  the  lands 
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still  remained  intact.  No  on^  b^d  {is  j§i;  b^fgi  wicked 
enough  pr  bfiis^  epough  tq  propose  t))Q  sile  or  l^grtgage  of 
the  laipd  ;  and  i^e  manner  in  tohiok  iJ^s  land  is  hw  and 
u^ed  has  an  infinitely  more  fiotper/ul  effect  upon  thd  pro- 
sperity of  a  nation  than  the  Jcind  qnd  ^ecfree  of  its  moveable 
and  fiuctuatlng  jfrqpprty  /  a  truth  pf  vbiph  politiqit^us  qveu 
of  our  own  ^ime  f^^^x  \9  l^S  vwy  ^^^^ dj  w4  WeptaWy 
unconscioi))^, 

In  th^  r^igQ  of  i\gi9  a^d  I^pqidos  tbi^  la#t  hQJ)^  Qi 
Sparta  wa^  wiU\tly  and  oottisbl^  f^bimdo^ed  \  ^,  a^  if  t9 
show  )i9^  ^V^  &  GQoi^^iQn  tbf ff  \9.  b^twe^n  privies  yirtue 
or  vice  and  pnblic  oQ^ty  or  ruiq,  it  w^  frp>p[i  f^  private 
quarrel  thaj  tbi§  fi9n^vmi»fttion  of  pyb^ip  defttructioft  pror 
ceeded. 

0^e  of  the  Bpbori,.  by  »we  EfitaAlu^,  qu^rr?Ue4  with 
his  son  ;  and  in  tb^  h&rc^  wffd  ii^ane  ds^ire  to  ii^ur^  bim*  did 
not  scruple  to  in^ipt  an  abundantly  gr^^tex  YfifQ^^  V^^  bis 
country,  thpu^b  as  a  citizen.  91)4  ^tilfi^tb^r  ^^  a  niap^Urat«« 
be  w^  bpMn^  bQ|b  by  duty  ttnd  by  q^U^  tp  prgfer  bi9  cpun-t 
137*^  fet^rest  aod  safety  to  every  ^thfr  partbly  qpn&Wer*^o< 
Resolving  tP  d^privp  bis  son  pf  his  lwi4?»  EpiiadPM?  prppps^di 
and  e?tftrt^^  all'  bi*  pffioiri  and  p^r^pn^l  iftter^s^  to  pM»,  * 
law  by  %^hicb  tbQ  bPl^^rP  pf  l^l^^i  jog^igbt,  iQ  modem  phrase. 
cut  off  thfi  euUiU  f^QW  it  W»8  tbati  wealth  and  lu^^ury  could 
exert  a  despotic  power.  Tt^e  lapd  bepftflftt;  the  propert;y  qf 
the  wealthy  few  ;  and  with  the  land  went  political  power — 
power  which  the  corrupted  and  etfeminated  few  took  care  to 
exert  solely  for  what  their  narrow  and  short-sighted  folly 
led  them  to  6\ipj)Qse  ^if  pecubitr  ii\ter^ta« 

Even  now,  greatly  as  the  world  has  advanced  In  know- 
ledge, political  and  moral,  as  well  as  scientific,  it;  is  bvt  tq^ 
rarely  that  we  find  men  fully  and  whole&^omely  impressed 
with  the  greet  truth,  that  iadiiMuah  kave,  is  reality »  no 
interest  apart  fron  the  interests  nf  soeiet^.  The  simplest 
actions  of  Che  siraplest  indWiduaU  have  their  direct  or  indirect 
iniuenee  ttponthe  genetal  weal;  atid  he  who  aets  dishonestly 
and  tyrannically  to  serve  his  (seemiDgly)  peeuhar  temporary 
interei^t^  is  surely,  howeiwr  slowly,  injuvlng  soeiety  and  hiat^- 
self  as  a  poFfioA  of  it,  Imperfeetly  as,  even  now,  thb  is 
undeiBtQod,  and  peFtiaHy  as  it  is  acted  upon,  it  was  in  the 
time  w«  speak  of  uttedy  and  universally  dbregarded  by  the 
df  generated  Spartans.  Self  was  the  sole  oa^  ;  gratiieation 
of  selfish  and  fer  the  most  part  seneu^il  desires  the  sole  aim. 

The  iand  became  the  property  of  a  hw ;  isieery  and  cfebt 
forged  imolerabte  ehains  lor  the  many ;  and  by  that  inevita- 
ble reaction  which  fbrms  the  peculiar  oqrse  and  af^ropriate 
punishtfient  ol  wiekedBe9«  ^nd  foUy,  the  very  monopofy  of 
wealth  became  the  immediate  cause  of  ruin. 

•ilie  abject  misery  of  the  many  was  sharpened  ^nd  aggra- 
vated into  a  tenfold  hittemesa  by  contrast  with  the  Syhaiite 
luxury  and  overflowifig  riches  of  the  few ;  and  thus  while 
the  latter  blindly  prided  ihemselves  on  their  vast  potsesaions, 
those  poeaessions  became  insecure  by  the  temptations  they 
held  out  to  the  miserable  coadiliaa  and  luvnrkiua  wishes  of 
the  ibrmir  s  of  whom  Plutarch  wf%,  '*  they  Hved  an  idle  life 
in  the  oity,  an  indent  and  abiect  herd,  d^titute  alike  of  lor* 
tune  and  of  employment ;  in  tneiF  ufan  ahroad^  indolent  ttnd 
disfMie^  daskirds  ;  ai  home^  etser  ripe  fw  insurrection,  and 
caichmg  gfeedify  M  e^erg  cpporhtnky  ofemkrofiing  offhips, 
in  hope  of  BtKTH  a  cnAKea  as  might  enable  them  to  aet&ik^s 

TH£tR  rORTUWBS.*' 

Hnmen  eloquence  poured  forth  through  whole  quertee 
could  speak  nothing  more  corroborative  of  the  tmtk,  that 
even  the  wealth  of  individuals  derives  its  real  vahie  ftom  the 
sound  moral  and  social  condition  of  all,  tl»0  is  contained  in 
the  Hliee  printed  in  italics. 

The  nisenee  of  tiie  sreat  mass  of  tiie  Spartan  people  at 


lepgtb  vou«e4  tbe  feotrnj^i  of  Ap»  Uh  Tbie  young  priaee 
saw  the  c^igin  pf  those  (m«eriee  m  the  depurtore  of  bis  com* 
patriots  frooi  tko  wise  laws  pfLycurgua ;  and  in  a  return,  lo 
far  ^  the  ellcred  atete  pf  poeiety  would  permiti  to  the  laws 
so  unwisely  departed  fromt  b^  Ww  the  only  bop^  of  render- 
inj;  the  m^y  prosperous  aud  tb9  iPW  91^6.  But  ithappeaed 
to  Agis»  mUf  aJaaf  it  has  but  toq  ofteo  b«pp«ndd  to  those 
real  p^triote  who  Iqyp  the  peoule  too  well  to  flatter  their  foU 
lies  or  pi^der  to  tb^ir  vio^,  ^^t  bift  ef orta  to  Krve  and  f«ve 

bis  country  brought  about  bis  own  destruction*  Though  ba 
f^Mlifested  \m  fiuceri^  by  Udoplipg  tb^  levere  simplicity  of 
dfpsft  K^i  hftbita  vbi^A  bi;  recpmeaeiuled  to  tbe  adoption  of 
others ;  4Ad  tbpngb  botb  he  ^  his  wealthy  ismBk  rebuioos 
offered  (9  m^  tbe  loost  aplendid  et^q^ificea  pf  property 
tqwfirds  ropedylnig;  tbe  evik  under  which  tbe  mass  of  tbe 
peo^e  groaned ;  tbe  w^Itbyt  blind  and  deaf  to  aU  but  their 
ow|i  passions  aud  their  owu  io^c^ne  prejudices,  opnosed  biw, 
rused  a  faction  figain^t  bbp*  ^ni  finally  murdered  him  who 
would  have  8«iyed  apd  ^erv^d  them. 
From  t,bi§  tUup  d^e  biston^  of  Sperta  is  a  history  of  ^Hyi 

vif»^,  and  loisery,  Nothi;^  CQuU  save  ft  country  armed 
agaiost  its^]4  It  wftii  iA  Vftm  that  fortune  for  a  while  smiled 
upou  tbeir  ariQA>  an4 1^  tb^  enemies  suppliant  at  their  feet. 
The  cfinkerrworp  W9A  deep  huried  in  their  constitution, 
Tbeir  en^my  wm  ia  <bf  bf^i;  ^  their  own  cooununity ;  and 

after  long  years  of  unvaried  misery  at  home,  and  alternate 
triun^ph  and  disgrace  abroad,  they  were  partly  forced  and 
partly  cajoled  into  the  Achaean  league  by  Philopcemen,  wheat 
qnce  fihobib^d  aU  tbftt  waa  yet  v^  e^^istenoe  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  and  thus  efiectually  fitted  Sparta  to  bow  down  her 
neck  to  tho  yokg  of  the  stronger  tyrant ;  a  yoke  which  she 
never  again  shook  off.  Her  suffering's  produced  that  war 
which  ended  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  league ;  and 
thai  hdd  ail  Greece  prostrate  beneath  the  grasping  and  iron  , 
power  ef  Rome. 

Bnef  as  this  sketeh  has  necessarily  been  made,  we  hope 
it  sofflcee  to  show  that  individual  virtue  la  necessary  to 
patienal  prosperity ;  and  that  national  corruption  is  the  sure 
road  to  national  misery,  terminatlog  in  national  ruin. 
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HOW  GRBAT  AVR  THE  POWERS  OF  MUSIC! 

It  is  no  ^ctinn  thgt  *'  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  tbe 
savage  breast.*'  AH  hearts  pay  homage  to  her  power; 
and  **  the  saint,  the  s%vage,  and  ^e  sage,**  acknowledge 
their  willing  alleglanqe  to  her  sway.  Poetry  has  but  endea- 
voured, by  strong  and  well-adapted  imagery,  to  represent 
her  well-established  empire  over  the  human  heart;  for 
greater  wonders  than  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Thebes 
can  she  effect  by  the  magic  of  her  tones.  Yes,  and  those 
who  have  rendered  [  ys  an  account  of  Orpheus  appear  to 
have  been  better  naturalists  than  was'  once  supposed ;  since 
it  is  suffidently  attested,  that  beasts,  as  well  as  birds,  and 
even  insects,  have,  in  many  instances,  becA  Aiscinated  by  the 
influence  of  her  speH. 

If^  then,  the  universality  of  the  power  of  musie  be 
unquestionable,  if  it  appe^  that  all  eiK^ated  nature  bovs 
down  before  her  shrine,  is  it  tpo  much  to  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  naturalist  to  the  subject  ? 

But  what  sha)!  we  say  of  the  effects  which  Ais  aH-p^ **- 
vading  prhxciple  is  capable  of  prpduciiig  upon  society  }  It 
ia  a  principle  titat  soothes  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  and 
draws  forth  the  tear  of  affection  and  of  sympathy  in  their 
flavour.  It  brings  peace  to  the  troubled  xphvi,  and,  fike  "  a 
good  conscience,'*  can  shed  a  ra,v  of  consolation  even 
through  tbe  darkness  of  **  midnjjght.  «  The  touching  strains 
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of  wfuii^  ^Mftf  ^fltwiftra  M  lnf!\f  vf§  wifn  lA  6Vhr  iiftfcf 
fediflgSf  rcSitote  to  ub  the  b«itnM  of  Our  ftrtlfa^rs*  hftfis,  fiiTid 
eatue  the  titid  joy^  df  cnif  ehil Aood  id  tlttt^  hitmd  oUt 
betrt9,  and  the  Itte^nt  feecilf^^ttofiA  of  otif  )oft|^.tolt  tiftppl-i 
nns  ODce  nore  to  tciilflllfite  ortt  tife  n^ledted  Wstftte  o( 
our  remembrance.  They  place  us  again  at  tstxt  ttothef*d 
knte,  where,  liftiii^  tip  our  htndf  a^  H  gtdte1es«  feiMhifite,  wd 
ftrit  lifped  fntth  otir  eretliii^  bytiiiHi,  ittld  put  tip  our  nmpi^ 
petitions  to  tlie  b^avenly  Filhtf  fot  his  Uesaiog  and  protec- 
tion. ETen  the  TiethA  of  tfnaatfi  while  he  treads  thd 
solitary  wilda  of  Siberia,  i*  wartned  by  the  gentid  power  ot 
his  pttriotie  aire ;  atid  the  poor  eaptite  in  hh  doogeon, 
ivhik  hit  memory  hovers  ovet  his  onee  happy  home,  and  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  ft  cheered  and  consoled  by  the  songs  of 
His  native  land.  With  the  romantic  hills  that  stand  forth 
freeh  on  the  tablet  of  his  memoi^,  are  associated  those 
matchless  strains,  which  he  first  heard  Among  their  wilds ; 
ind  be  proves  that  the  cradles  df  the  patriot  and  the  mm- 
ftrel  ire  rocked  together  among  the  recesses  of  the  sublime. 
And  yet  this  principle,  although  immaculate  in  its  own 
nature,  although  capable  of  pouring  a  bidm  Upon  the  wounds 
of  life,  and  of  meltoratrflg  the  eondition  of  man,  may  be 
employed  to  stimulate  this  humafl  breast  to  the  desire  of 
conquest,  to  lead  on  the  charge  of  eontteding  armies,  and 
to  increase  the  misery  and  destmction  of  our  fellow-'beings. 
It  is  a  principle  that,  in  the  services  of  the  temple,  can 
elevate  the  mind  to  devotion;  enjoined  by  the  voice  of 
inrpiration,  it  is  delegated  with  the  power  of  sublimating  the 
passions,  and  of  lifting  the  sonl  to  heaven ;  and  yet,  if  per- 
verted in  its  ofllces,  may  Subserve  the  views  of  unholy 
ambition,  or  preside  tft  the  board  of  revelry  and  riot. 
Is  It  then  too  much  to  etpect  IfaAt  gWing  a  proper  direc- 
tion to  a  subject,  capable  of  being  instrumental,  to  so  high 
degree,  in  the  pfofllotiOll  of  good  or  of  evil,  shall  seem 
worthy  the  attentkm  Of  the  tieraliet  and  the  Christian  ? 

Again. — nmsic  i«  eo  directly  capable  of  refining  all  our 
sensibilitiea,  and  of  eterting  wo  ilelicitoua  an  influence  upon 
lodety,  thfit  its  cultivation  may  be  considered  as  a  social 
doty  ;  for  if  any  thiiig  that  can  gladden  the  heart  of  iimo- 
cence,  and  throw  off  the  unhappy  reserve  and  restraint  htft 
too  censpicuons  in  eoeld  tntereoafse,  can  be  itf  e^imitted. 
nasic  undoubtedly  em.  'the  tmd  unbends,  alt  itil  biddiir^, 
from  that  unnatural  stUFrtcse,  s»  Mai  to  the  society  of  the 
heart,  and  wMdi  the  comme/eial  ooetrpatioMa  of  the  day 
bave  imposed  upon  it«  Evevi  tlie  most  nfintusicirl  p^p^e,  one 
would  suppose,  must  be  sympetbeticdiy  nrovcd  by  tihe  hr- 
spiriog  voice  of  music — (their  own  belief  to  the  contrary 
aotwithataiMling  0  for  Innaediately  on  her  tones  behig  heard, 
Tou  find  the«a,  simvllaiwcnsly,  eooMneaee  talking  off  fheit 
biebest  ptoh ;  and,  in  the  ptewlUide  of  their  enjjoym^r, 
endeavouring  to  vie  with  th»  dulbet  stMfais  In  dha^i^g  the 
attention  nl  the  company^ 

And  m«y  wn  not  also  b#g  yo<»  to  reinetbber  t^$t'  itatfsie  is 
particularly  conducive  to  henlth  ?  We  have  known  phy^icffaM 
recommend  to  the  family  circle  music  and  singing  af^er 
dinner,  aa  an  efiicient  means  of  producing  a  pleasurable 
state  of  mind ;  and  thereby  agreeably,  we  presume,  tef  lbs 
laws  which  regulate  the  nervonsi  sym^atl^  between  tile 
biam  nod  llie  stomachy  ol  psonefflsf  »  heakhfnl  Agnsiioni 
We  hno«r  €hat  titeravy  men  m  Germeny  have  f^^coiMe  to 
music,  not  only  is  a  necrefttion  ro  the  mind;  but  tfs*  t^tortt- 
tive  to  the  body ;  believing  that  it  affecfsr  both  the  mefital 
aiMl  phyiidal  powers,  and  mainty  fends  to  obviate  the  preju- 
dicial Influence  of  sedentary  application.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  edocatioa,  taken  in*  its  true 
•ad  extensive  acceptation^  tuj  become  generally  contrilwH 
tire  to  the  vigour  of  both  body  and  mind ;  and  when,  for 


anieM^  Oti  tht^  lubje^t,  m  m&y  App6at  to  ^6  pfkttitt  tod 
6tper!ence  of  ittefary  tfaen  ni  home. 

Vocal  music  is  nafticnilarly  useful.  Hiat  saildrt,  to  ^liose 
signal  notes  "  A  snip's  company"  are,  Ainidst  th«  roar  of 
tempesttlous  eietufents,  idetistomed  to  •'  lift  the  anchor**  and 
'*  band  the  sliils/'  have  the  Koundest  lungs  and  most  power- 
ful voices,  is  Well  known.  And  it  seemfe  how  to  be  as  gene- 
iaStf  coTlc^ed,  that  the  pro{)Ct  exertion  of  the  voice  is  of 
a^  great  advantage  Itl  teatofitig,  as  in  pr^terving  the  health 
and  trgour  of  the  lungft. 

We  are  aware  it  has  been  said  that  none  but  |)^r8ons  with 
ample  chests  should  sing.  We  apprehend,  hoWfever,  that  the 
voice,  like  all  other  gifti  of  nature,  will  be  improved  by 
moderate  use,  as  well  as^  impaired  by  that  which  is  un- 
reasonable ;  and  that  the  few  instances  in  which  children 
on  their  entering  a  choir,  young  ministers,  town  criers, 
auctioneers,  &c.,  have  had  either  their  voices  or  their 
healths  injured,  have  been  entirely  consequent  upon  over- 
exertion. 

What  would  be  but  gentle  exercise  to  one,  might  prove 
overwhelming  fotigue  to  another.  The  singing  therefore 
should  be,  in  conformity  to  nature's  general  laws,  propor- 
tioned to  the  strength,  age,  and  state  of  health  of  the 
performer;  and,  wiUi  all,  sparingly  indulged  in  at  first. 
The  breath,  too,  should  be  so  "  managed,"  (to  use  a  musical 
term,)  as  to  prevent  forced  and  unnatural  respiration,  and 
provide  that  the  lungs  shall  not  be  exhausted  upon  a  long 
word  or  note.  We  luve  known  persons  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement,  have  experienced  inconvenience,  and  even  pain 
in  singing ;  but  who,  on  becoming  accustomed  to  hold  the 
head  erect,  to  open  the  mouth  well,  to  utter  the  words  dis- 
tinctly,  to  take  and  sustain  the  breath  in  a  proper  manner, 
**and  to  procure  the  voice  from  the  chest,"  have  been 
enabled  to  ung,  not  only  with  ease,  but  with  pleasure. 


ARTS^ 

Tna  arts  mty,  perhaps,  with  propriety,  be  defined  to  mean, 
Iher  riltemtione  and  improvenienta  of  Ae  wotkfl  of  nature. 

There  is  seireely  Uny  itate  of  hnmnn  existeni^,  even  the 
most  noc«#i^«d,  in  whieh  men  do  irot  practise;  some  art  for 
MrO'  isftprovemeftt  of  their  eondiCion ;  they  buHd  h«Lb!t&tions, 
mnlto  some  klAd  ef  dfvss  or  OraUfneht  for  theif  persons,  form 
wei^ne  for  i^^finte  or  th6  detraction  of  their  prey,  con- 
atrntft  eanoM,  and  evkiM  ^at  kit  in  ornamenting  them  with 
qnaint  cnrvinge  *,  *nd  oflin  show  gttnt  skill,  ingemnty,  and 
itedginnlion,  ifr  mnkiAg  and  deco^atliif^'tiie  objc>cts  of  their 
ignOHMH  Idolatry^  But  it  is  only  among  highly  civilised 
people  that  the  ntt»  flonth^  in 'the  greatest  peffectioii. 
Riches  introduce  luxury.  leMry  encourages  Htcffatttre,  and 
Mttsntiiie  g<^es  bM^  to  taste^hesfe^  wants  increase  in  pro- 
Mtlknl  as  tihtey  nM  gftftified ;  «nd  a^  Acre  are  great  num- 
befs  lAwKys  retdy  to  enert  iMf  ingenuity  in  ^ifyi^g  those 
trnnts,  thn  pMdnetions  of  art  are  fnuMiplied  to  so  extent 
alMosi  unlimived. 

Arts  alto  properly  dMi^d  into  Uhetal  ind  mtechemical.  The 
AMtaA&AirretBre those  whidh  either aflbrd^reeableamtise- 
ment  to  th«  mind,  or  eoiltribute  to  the  elegftnces  and  enjoy. 
ftMtetsof  Hfe^nndMiongtheMwie  nrast  place  the  rtKEARTs 
*•'  pMffff  p^iii^ngi  AM^pfofe,  ^fdening, .  and  architecture. 
These  are  called  the  hnk  iiaTS,  because  at  the  sam^  fime  that 
f hey  e^ei^ise  and  dMigbt  the  nlldd,  they  pMff  ^^^  «^Jperior 
senses  of  seeiiig  and  hearing.  The  libeM  ^ts  flourish 
most  among  n  f^ee  people,  who  feel  the  security  of  theif  pos- 
sessiotis  in  the  independence  they  eitfoy ;  whHe  those  whose. 
possessiooi  and  lives  are  at  the  merey  of  a  tyrant,  feet  little 
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or  noinclination'to  study  or  encourage  them,  became  any 
diaplay  of  wealth  in  patronizing  the  arts  would  moat  pro- 
bably excite  the  cupidity  of  the  reignbg  despot,  and  tempt 
him  tD  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  even  though  he  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  possession  than  by  basely  saioificing  the 
life  of  the  owner.  Where  riches,  therefore,  are  so  insecure, 
men  avoid  the  display  of  them ;  and  either  privately  gloat 
over  their  treasured  hoards,  without  daring  to  use  them,  or 
indulge  in  voluptuousness  and  sensuality  in  the  recesses  of 
their  habitations,  whilst,  to  all  outward  seeming,  they  are 
poor  and  mean. 

Wealth  must  combine  with  freedom  in  fostering  the  fine 
ARTS.  In  Laceekemon,  which  was  as  free  as  Athens,  but 
poor,  the  arts  were  utterly  unknown  ;  but  io  Atheus,  which 
was  rich,  they  flourished  gready.  Switzerland  is  much 
celebrated  for  its  love  of  liberty,  but  it  is  extremely  poor, 
its  inhabitants  being  compelled  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread, 
and  consequently  enjoying  but  little  leisure  for  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  those  arts  which  demand  lo  much  time  and  wealth  to 
bring  them  to  any  thing  like  a  degree  of  excellence. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  excestive  wealth  is 
as  great  an  enemy  to  the  fine  arts  as  poverty,  because  those 
who  are  born  to  great  inheritances  are  commonly  too  indo- 
lent to  dcviite  much  time  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  will  rather  sjiend  their  time  and  money  among  jockeys, 
|iU<^ilist9,  and  others,  who  will  minister  to  their  low  pro^ 
peitsities,  than  se^k  to  acquire  that  pure  and  refined  taste 
which  delii^hts  in  painting,  sculpture,  muiic,  architecture, 
and  other  refined  and  intellectual  gratifications.  Thus  do 
the  higher  ranks  of  society  not  only  become  debased  in  the 
very  lowest  degree,  but  the  arts,  which  their  wealth  should 
supjiert,  are  suffered  to  languish,  not  from  any  want  of 
national  talent,  but  merely  because  patrons  are  wanting  to 
cLcourage  and  support  them.  Another  great  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  fine  arts  is  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  esteem- 
ing tliat  only  to  possess  excellence  which  is  ancient,  lliis, 
however,  is  not  so  much  the  case  now  as  it  was  formerly, 
when  no  paintings  were  esteemed  worthy  of  being  purchased 
by  the  great,  exoeptiog  those  of  the  old  masierst  and  no 
fctatues  found  a  place  in  their  palaces  and  mansions  except 
those  which  bore  the  stamp  of  antiquity ;  the  conaequence  of 
which  was  the  discouraging  men  of  genius  from  attempting 
to  rival  those  oelebrat«i  masters,  knowing  full  well  that 
their  meritswould  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  their  exertions 
utterly  unrewarded.  Now,  however,  while  the  chefi^ceuvre 
of  the  Maliattf  Flemish,  and  other  schools  of  antiquity, 
still  maintain  their  interest,  modem  art  is  eneouraged,|[and 
the  painting  and  statuea  of  our  modem  artists  and  Mulptors 
are  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  apaitment  with  those  of 
liaphael,  Michael  Ai^o,  Titian,  said  the  other  most  cele- 
brated masters  of  the  middle  age. 

The  changes  of  religious  opinion  produce  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  decline  and  advancement  of  the  arts.  While  Greece 
and  Rome  worshipped  a  multitude  of  deities,  and  erected 
statues  to  them,  sculpture  flourished,  and  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence.  On  the  overthrow  of  paganism,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  pictures 
were  in  great  demand,  and  painters  of  great  eminence 
appeared;  but,'since  the  spread  of  Protestantiam,  the  arts 
have  considerably  declined,  because  the  aimplicity  of  the 
Protestant  worship  affords  no  encouragement  to  the  genius 
of  the  artist 

Music  is  supposed  to  be  far  inferior,  at  present,  to  what  it 
was  among  the  ancients,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  said,  of  the 
invention  of  harmony,  simple  melody  being  considered  by 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  as  alone  capable  of  reaching  the 
heart  and  exciting  thepasaions,  while  hamony  only  pleases  the 


ear;  and  great  wonders  are  related  of  the  music  of  die  Gredci, 
who  knew  nothing  of  this  harmony :  but  we  suspect  that, 
were  it  possible  for  modem  Europeans  to  listen  to  the  music 
of  Timotheus's  yre,  the  only  emotion  it  would  produce  would 
be  contempt — ao  fsJstichous  have  we  become  by  the  progress 
of  refinement. 

The  mechanical  arts  are  those  which  lelate  wholly  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  body,  and  are  denominated  Tainis 
and  MANUjrACTUBBS.  Being  in  a  great  measure  essential  to 
the  comfort  of  life,  they  natorally  took  precedence  of  those 
which  relate  merely  to  its  elegancies  and  refinements.  The 
building  of  convenient  habitations  occupied  the  attention 
of  mankind  long  before  the  idea  of  rendering  them  magnifi- 
cent and  ornamentaL  The  earth  was  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  plants  and. vegetables  it  afforded,  long  before 
ornaoiental  gardening  was  thought  of.  In  short,  men  looked 
to  the  supplying  of  their  necessities  before  they  began  to 
administer  to  their  enjoyments. 

The  mechanical  arts,  as  we  have  shown,  with  regard  to 
the  liberal  ones,  suffer  greatly  from  various  circumstances, 
emanating  from  the  bigotry  and  cs^rice  of  mankind.  The 
partiality  for  old  established  customs,  and  the  dislike  of  inno- 
vation, has  heretofore  been,  even  in  tliis  country,  a  great 
check  to  their  improvement ;  while,  at  the  present  day,  the 
sudden  changes  which  frequently  occur  in  the  fashion  of 
various  articles  of  manufacture  bsing  upon  thousands  the 
modt  Rppalling  misery  and  wretchedness. 

The  arts  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  East,  and  from 
thence  passed  successively  to  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
The  discovery  of  Uerculaneum  and  Pompeii  affords  us 
ample  proof  that  the  Romans  were  much  better  acquainted 
with  some  of  them  than  we  had  supposed,  it  appearing  that 
they  were  conversant  with  several  which  we  thought  to  be 
of  entirely  modem  iuvention.  llie  manufacture  of  paper, 
the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  of  printing  both  with  types  and 
by  means  of  engraved  plates,  and  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  mariner's  compass  and  of  fire-arms,  are  decidedly  of 
late  origin ;  and  so  important  are  these  inventions,  that  they 
have  been  the  means  of  entirely  changing  the  state  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

By  means  of  printing,  knowledge  is  universally  disscmi* 
natedi  the  mariner's  compass  has  brought  us  acquainted 
with  the  most  remote  countries  of  the  globe;  the  use.  of  file- 
arms  has  changed  the  whole  art  of  war,  so  as  to  render  our 
success  in  battle  no  longer  dependent  on  mere  persooal 
strength  and  prowess,  but  on  a  wise  disposition  of  the  troops^ 
and  on  skilful  manoeuvres. 

The  application  of  ateam  to  mining,  machinery,  Ac  is 
exdusively.of  modem  origin ;  clocks  and  watches  were  like* 
wise  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Water  and  wind*mills  for 
grinding  com  are  by  no  means  modem  inventions;  yet 
they  were  not  used  in  Italy  till  the  fourteenth  ccatury. 
nor  in  England  until  the  sixteenth,  mills  worked  by  horses 
or  by  hand  being  those  in  common  use. 

Flowers. — All  these  elegant  and  delicate  textured  beings  possess 
a  mysterious  life  of  their  own,  with  feelings  akin  to  oura.  How 
the  leaves  lade  away  beneath  the  burning  influence  of  the  sun ! 
How  languishes  the  flower-bell  after  the  refreshing  dews  of  night! 
How  proudly  it  shows  itself  to  the  rising  day,  adorned  with  pearis 
clearer  than  purest  crystal ;  how  elated  it  is  when  the  wanton  bee 
dares  to  suck  its  treasured  sweets ;  how  quickly  it  dies  when  torn 
from  its  native  soil !  Is  there  not  here  a  human  type  ?  The 
meaning  of  flowers,  how  simple !  How  prophetic  to  the  boy  who 
inquires  concerning  the  fhture  in  the  star-flower ;  to  the  maiden 
who  looks  in  the  meadow  for  hope  and  love ;  to  friends  who  place 
the  wreath  of  innocence  on  the  grave  of  the  departed ;  to  the  but 
too  few  pious,  who  see  in  universal  creation  omy  the  pages  of  s 
vast  Bible  I 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  WALHALIA. 


'  l^B  {KcacDt  BaTsrian  monarch,  Luis,  ku  of  King  Mbxi- 
milita.  wai  from  hu  youth  a  great  patron  of  the  fine  art* ; 
but  irchitecture  was  his  f&Tourite  ttudy.  The  young  prince 
formed  one  of  the  nobleet  deaigna  ever  conceived  by  any 
prince ;  not  the  execution  of  enormous  pyramids  for  osten- 
tation or  vain  glory,  nor  an  amphitheatre,  for  vulgar  diver- 
Bon, — BO  i>plendid  palace  of  personal  vanity,  but  a  temple  to 
immortalize  the  great  men,  who  were  not  only  an  ornament 
Co  Bavkria,  but  who  ftdorned  the  whole  of  Oermany,  placing 
in  it  their  buita  for  eternal  memory,  and  tbiu  realizing 
the  eiittence  of  the  fabulous  temple  of  Walhalla  of  Jupiter, 
The  prince  not  only  formed  this  plan  and  selected  the  site 
lunuelf,  bnt  defrays  the  expenses  out  of  his  private  purse. 
Therefore,  he  left  Munich,  in  1823,  for  July  and  Sicily, 
vhere  he  could  gain  experience,  taking  with  him  the 
renowned  architect,  Leon  von  Klenze.  On  his  return,  the 
prince  commenced  his  favourite  object,  selected  the  spot, 
ind  fixed  upon  the  plan  and  materials,  A  hill  was  preferred 
Dear  to  the  village  of  Donanftanf,  a  leagne  diatsnt  from 
Ratiibon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  centre 
^  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  than  which  no  tpot  could  have 
been  better  appropriated.  On  the  death  of  King  Masimiiian, 
in  18^,  prince  I^is  ascended  the  throne,  and  hereupon  gave 
orders  to  his  architect,  Klenze,  to  commence  the  etructure 
iceording  to  bis  sovereign's  own  designs,  and  supplying  from 
bii  own  private  quarries  the  necessary  marble.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  the  18th  of  October,  1830,  in  the  pre- 
tence of  her  Majesty  the  queen,  with  the  diiFerent  memben 
of  the  hoose  of  tha  prtoces  of  Taxes,  in  the  midst  of  nn 
immense  multitude,  after  an  appropriate  speech  from  the 
Minister  of  Stite,  Edward  von  Schenk,  who  explained  the 
nwtin  til  ma  ymk  and  noble  a  structure.  This  temple  is  of 
vbite  maiUe,  and  is  approached  by  two  immeote  ^hts  of 
Kept,  branching  on  either  side ;  the  style  of  the  building  is 
No.  322. 


Doric,  and  the  portico  constats  of  eight  columns  in  front,  and 
■ix  inside  :  the  interior  of  the  Btructure  has  seventeen 
columns  on  each  side,  the  dimeniiun  of  the  interior  of  Wal- 
balla  (like  most  Greek  edifices,  it  is  an  oblong)  is  about 
190  feet  long,  54  wide,  and  57  high. 

Aa  this  work  is  but  just  commeuced,  we  cannot  give  any 
precise  details  of  it ;  although  we  have  presented  our  readers 
with  an  engraving  of  it.  The  sculptor,  Schwsnthaler,  had  but 
few  parts  executed  ;  but  the  total  expense  of  thia  undertaking 
it  calculated  at  1,400,000J.  and  as  it  ia  defrayed  privately  by 
its  munificent  projector,  it  will  take  ten  years  or  more  before 
its  compledon. 

The  busts  of  renowned  persons  of  both  sexes  vrill  bo  depo- 
sited in  Walhalia,  appearing  between  the  rows  of  beauti- 
ful red  marble  pillart,  with  white  Ionic  capitals.  « 

Individuals  belonging  to  all  parts  of  Germany,  of  every 
public  capacity,  whether  of  State  or  the  Church,  on  thrones 
or  the  defenders  of  their  country,  of  science  or  of  arts ; 
all  seem  to  rest  in  King  Luis'e  Walhalia  as  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  dead. 


PovBBTY  hath  never  so  often  been  brought  upon  a  nation 
by  the  unfruitful ness  of  the  earth,  by  disasters  of  sen;,  and 
other  human  accidents,  as  by  the  avarice  of  the  officers  and 
hvoorites  of  princes. — Drummond. 

Time  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is  now  writing. 
in  the  dust,  and  sdll  the  breast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflec- 
tion :  but  let  not  tfais  be  read  as  something  that  relates  only 
to  another,  for  a  few  years  only  con  divide  the  *  eye'  that  ia 
now  reading,  fnm  the  '  hand '  that  has  written. — Dr. 
Hawktiwortk, 
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VANITY,    ILLUSTRATED    IN    THE  LIFE    OF    FIESCHI. 


Is  our  artide  on  Vanitf ,  *  we  etated  that  the  wretched 
criminal  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page  would 
fumi^  a  new  proof  of  the  tendency  of  excessive  vanity, 
when  referring  rather  to  qualities  than  to  appearances^  to 
lead  the  vain  man  to  the  commission  of  the  most  detestahle 
crimes. 

We  are  doubly  anxious  to  show  our  readers  that  this  is 
the  case,  from  having  just^allen  upon  a  brief  but  singu- 
larly mischievous  sentence  upon  the  subject,  in  a  weekly 
paper,  whose  conductors  boast  that  its  circulation  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  paper  extant.  The  sentence  in 
question  says — '*  Vanity  is  a  venial  error,  for  it  mostly 
causes  its  own  punishment*'  Strange  logic  !  lying,  theft, 
arson,  murder — these,  too,  **  mostly  cause  their  own  pu- 
nishment;" and  yet  few  persons,  we  trust,  will  be  found 
hardy  enough  to  speak  of  those  atrocious  crimes  as  being 
"  Venial  errors."  Public  writers  are  but  too  little  in  the 
habit  of  weighing  well  the  tendency  of  their  assertions ;  too 
little  do  they  reflect  upon  the  vast  moral  responsibility 
which  is  incurred  by  every  man  who  volunteers  his  services 
to  instruct  the  public.  The  lightest  word,  once  printed  and 
circulated,  may  be  the  source  immediately  of  error  of 
thinking,  and  mediately,  of  the  most  terrible  wickedness 
of  action. 

In  the  former  article  we  have  alluded  to  the  power  of 
vanity  as  the  parent  of  crime  ;  let  us  now  look  at  the 
conduct  of  Fieschi,t  and  we  shall  see  that  his  vanity  was 
fatal  to  both  his  victims,  himself,  and  his  far  less  guilty 
accomplices. 

Of  that  mere  physical  hardihood  which  is  common  to  the 
great  majority  of  healthy  men,  and  which,  possessed  as  it  is 
by  nearly  ali  mab  animak,  »  in  itself  one  of  the  iNbit 
iKimtmble  of  all  quaiitns,  though  the  ignom&ce  of  mankind 
has  caused  it  to  be  valimd  mt  an  infinitely  higher  rate  than 
it  deserves,  Eitechi  appears  to  have  possessed  a  lull  sham. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  served  as  a  eoldier,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  that  oiipacity  he  conducted 
himself  bravely  and  actively;  bsit  those  writers  who  have 
spoken  of  his  enurage,  as  tfaoogh  it  were  in  some  sort  a 
palitativv  of  hie  atrocious  and  cruel  crimes,  have  made  two 
very  great  mistakes.  In  Hie  first  plaoe  they  have  con- 
founded physical  hardihood— the  hardihood  of  the  pugilist 
and  the  bull-dog,  with  moral  courage — the  courage  spring- 
ing from  reasoning  and  religioua  feelmg;  of  this  latter 
courage  we  shall  presently  show  that  the  ruffian  Fieschi 
was  wholly  destitute.  In  the  second  place,  the  writers,  who 
have  so  unduly  lauded  this  man's  mere  animal  courage, 
forget  that  countless  thousands  of  men,  in  all  times  and  in 
all  nations,  have  displayed  even  more  than  his  animal 
courage,  and  have  died  innocent  of  all  or  any  of  his  atroci- 
ties. What,  then,  has  his  courage  to  do  with  our  estimate 
of  his  character  ?  It  was  not  his  courage  that  prompted  his 
hateful  wickedness :  nay,  ^  courage*  as  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  point  out,  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
have  executed  the  revolting  crime  he  had  undertaken,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  prompting  and  urging  of  his  vanity. 

After  leaving  the  army,  Fieschi  appears  to  have  led  a  disso- 
lute life.  He  was  averse  to  regular  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  prone  to  those  sensual  indulgences  to  which  no  man 
can  be  addicted  without  injury  to  his  purse  as  well  as  to  his 

•  See  page  91. 

f  It  may  not  be  amisi  (aa  we  have  heard  even  well-educated  persons 
mispronounce  the  word)  to  say  that  the  name  la  Fi-ea-ki — not  Fees-she. 
He  was  a  CorsieBB ;  and  hia  nana  ia  not  Frtncb,  bst  Italian. 


character.  Hanging  loose  upon  the  skirts  of  society,  desirooa 
to  have  a  .full  share  of  indulgence  in  what  his  depraved 
taste  called  "  pleasure,"  and  yet  too  indolent  to  work,  it 
was  inevitable  that  he  should  from  time  to  time  be  plunged 
into  deep  and  squalid  distress.  On  one  occasion,  if  not 
oftener,  this  distress  caused  him  to  be  guilty  of  theft.  He 
was  imprisoned  ;  and  when  he  left  his  prison,  he  was  so  far 
from  having  any  inclination  to  turn  away  from  bis  evil 
courses,  and  to  embrace  a  life  of  humble  but  honourable 
industry,  that  we  find  him — the  patriot,  as  he  had  subse- 
quently the  shameless  effrontery  to  call  himself, — trying 
might  and  main  to  obtain  employment  in  the  idle  and  in- 
fiamous  calling  of  a  police  spy.  Foiled  in  this,  be 
became  suddenly  indignant  on  behalf  of  France — that 
beautiful  but  most  strangely  perverse  land,  which,  whether 
republic  or  monarchy,  whether  writhing  beneath  the 
sanguinary  tyranny  of  a  Robespierre,  or  growing  in  wealth 
and  importance  under  the  benevolent  rule  of  a  Louis  XVIII., 
is  never  without  a  pretext  for  a  plot,  or  without  ruffians 
ready  to  commit  treason  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and 
wholesale  murder  in  the  abused  and  desecrated  name  of 
liberty  !  Happy,  happy,  will  it  be  for  that  country  if  her 
inhabitants — in  so  many  other  respects  admirable — shall 
some  day  learn  to  look  with  due  loathing  upon  the  sanguinary 
fierte  in  which  they  now  glory,  and  learn  to  feel  the  truth 
of  those  beautiful  words  of  the  apostle — "  Where  the  spirit 
of  God  is  there  is  liberty  !'* 

Accident  having  made  Fieschi  known  to*  a'  gallant 
and  influential  officer.  Colonel  L'Avocat,  the  kindness  of 
the  latter  seems  to  have  had  some  effect  even  upon  the 
hardened  and  heartless  disposition  of  the  former,  who,  on 
many  occasions,  showed  great  zeal  and  intrepidity  in 
attending  upon  the  colonel,  and  carrying  his  orders  into 
effect,  when  riots  of  a  dangerous  kind  occurred.  He 
attended  the  colonel,  too,  when  the  latter  was  dangerously 
ill ;  and  he  more  than  once  warned  him  against  the  designs 
of  men  who  had  proposed  to  assassinate  hinim  All  these 
services  Fieschi,  both  while  in  prison  and  when  on  his 
trial,  chose  to  set  down  to  the  account  of  grateful  attach- 
ment ;  and  both  in  France  and  in  England  this  hypocritical 
pretence  has  been  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted  even  by 
those  writers  who  have,  the  most  honourably  distinguished 
themselves  by  denouncing  to  public  detestation  and  disgust 
the  vile  crime  which  led  Fieschi  to  the  scaffold.  Whether 
this  hypocritical  pretence  of  the  utterly  heartless  murderer 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  current  on  account  of  the  care- 
lessness of  public  writers,  or  on  that  of  the  shallowneis 
of  their  metaphysics,  signifies  but  little :  it  ia  a  pretence 
hich  must  be  exposed  ;  firstly,  because  no  false  gloss  ahoukl 
be  allowed,  in  however  trifling  a  degree,  to  diminish  the 
abhorrence  such  a  ruffian  as  Fieschi  ought  to  inspire ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  very  conduct  which  he  has  thus  been 
allowed,  without  contradiction,  to  attribute  to  a  virtuous  and 
hallowed  feeling,  sprang  entirely  from  vanity,  and  furnishes 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  mighty  and  unshared 
power  of  VANITY  as  his  spring  of  conduct. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  excessive  vanity  to  be 
impatient,  to  desire  perpetually  to  hear  the  voice  of  praise. 
Whether  it  be  the  pettiest  accomplishment  or'  the  most 
important  ^quality  by  which  the  vain  man  is,  or  supposes 
himself  to  be  distinguished  from  other  men,  he  must  perpe« 
tually  be  told  of  this  quality  or  that  accomplishment.  Fie»chi 
had  hardihood  and  considerable  sagacity;  these  qualities 
obtained  him  the  pnuse  of  a  brave  and  able  geikldeDiaii  t   it 
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TtB  the  voice  of  praise  that  Ffeschi  followed 'through  the  I 
dangers  of  the  ^meutCy  and  watched  over  by  the  bed  df  sick- 
new,  M.  L'Avocat,  the  kindly  and  benevolent  man, — M. 
L'Avocat,  the  benefactor,  was  never  for  one  instant  in  Fies- 
chi's  thought ;  but  he  was  devoted  to  M.  L'Avocat,  the  ac- 
curate judge  of  courage  and  sagacity, — to  M.  L'Avocat,  who 
discerned  the  courage  and  sagacity  of  Fieschi,  and  was  not 
backward  in  bestowing  his  praises  upon  them  ! 

We  may  be  told  that,  however  firm  of  our  own  belief  in 
what  we  have  advanced,  assertion  is  no  proof,  GiBnted  ; 
proceed  we  therefore  to  furnish  proof.  Leaving  till  the 
proper  time  all  remark  on  Fieschi's  questions,  put  whilfe  on 
his  trial,  to  M.  L'Avocat,  let  us  look  how  the  case  stands  as 
to  the  greateit  service  the  murderer^ever  rendered  to  M. 
L'Avocat, — we  of  course  mean  his  warning  that  gentleman 
aj^ioat  the  designs  of  those  who  intended  to  assassinate  him. 
In  this  very  circumstance — which  the  weakness  or  the  in- 
dolcDce  of  public  writers  has  caused  them  to  let  pass  for 
virtue  in  Fieschi — we  see  the  strongest  of  all  the  many 
proofs  of  his  craving  and  dominant  vanity,  a"^  vanity 
which  no  amount  or  intensity  of  applause  could  satiate. 

How  did  Fieschi  become  possessed  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  hatred  borne  by  certain  persons  towards  M.  L'Avocat, 
of  the  causes  of  that  hatred,  and  of  the  sanguinary  designs 
with  which  that  hatred  inspired  them  ?  By  his  own  actual 
confederacy  with  them  in  all  their  plotting,  save  that  which 
was  personally  directed  against  M.  L'Avocat !  Now  had  his 
motive  for  warning  M.  L'Avocat  against  his  enemies  been 
gratitude,  that  gratitude  would  have  impelled  him  sttU 
further.  He  would  not  merely  have  warned  him — he 
woald  have  armed  him  effectually  ;  he  would  have  disclosed 
to  him  the  imme,  and  the  whereabout  of  theoonsptrators  against 
his  life ;  and  a  party  of  gen9  d'armes  would  hove  made 
short  work  with  the  conspiracy,  and  at  once  have  plaeed  the 
colonel  out  of  danger  from  the  conspirators,,  by  putting  them 
on  the  shortest  possible  road  for  their  most  fitting  destina- 
tioB— the  galleys.  But  Fieschi  could  not  spare  admirers. 
The  conspirators  agunst  the  Kfe  of  the  colonel  were  as 
warm  as  the  colonel  himself  in  their  admiration  and  thetr 
applause  of  the  sole  qualities  upon  which  Fieschi  prided 
himself.  To  send  them  to  the  galleys  would  at  once,  it  is 
true,  have  put  his  patron  and  his  liberal  dispenser  of  praise 
out  of  danger ;  but  then,  where  should  we  find  &uch  enthusi- 
astic admirers  and  dispensers  of  praise  when  he  should  have 
sent  these  worthies  to  the  galleys  }  Such  was  Fieschi*s 
conduct ;  leaded  with  the  con3pirators,  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  cut  ofiT  a  man  who  praised  him !  wishing  to  save 
that  man,  in  gratitude  for  praise  to  be  bestowed,*  he 
jet  could  not  tell  him  so  much  as  would  cut  off  his  other 
supply  of  praise ! 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  induced  to  call  to 
mind  the  somewhat  (seemingly)  close  analogy  between  the 
ccnduct  of  Fieschi  in  warning  Colonel  L'Avocat  and  that 
of  one  of  the  accomplices  of  the  ruffian  Guido  Vaux.f  in  warn- 
ing the  Lord  Mounteagle;  but»  as  this  seeming  analogy 
nay  have  an  injurious  effect  in  pausing  aii  undeserved 
diminution  of  the  detestation  which  truth  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  society  demand  that  Fieschi  should  be  held  in,  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  a  very  essential  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  The  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  Lord  Mounteagle  was  a  sole  danger.  Once 
warned  against  that,  and  attending  to  the  warning,  his 
danger  waa  wholly  and  for  ever   at   an  end.     The  day, 

indeed,  was  fixed,  upon  which  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

- — -.  Ill  ■  ■  III         .1 

•  A«,  in  Politia,  a  witty  writer  speaki  of  *  gratitude  fbr  favoura  to 


t  Commonly  called  Guy  Fuwket, 


were  to  be  blown  up ;  but  if  Lord  Monnteagle.  acting  upon 
tl^e  warning  of  his  correspondent^  choee  to  absent  himself 
from  his  seat  in  Parliament,  he  was  secure.  Villain  as  the 
writer'*  of  this  letter  waa  in  other  respects,  he  was,  as  to 
Lord  Monnteagle,  a  really  grateful  man.  He  fully  warned 
him ;  he  put  it  fully  into  his  power  to  save  himself ;  the 
danger  was  one — one  warning  was  sufficient.  But  a  very 
cursory  examination  of  the  conduct  of  Fieschi  puts  his,  so 
called  gratitude  in  a  very  different  light  He  warned  the 
colonel  of  iiM  danger;  true,  he  repeatedly  warned  him; 
true,  but  in  thus  acting,  he  warned  him  only  against  one  of 
many  dangers.  It  was  impossible  for  Fieschi  to  be  certain 
that  his  colleagues,  either  from  some  unforeseen  change  of 
otreuoMtaiioct*  or,  ftom  aoOM  dt^,  thovgli  unexpreaHd 
suaplekm  of  htm»  might  not  cbiuigt  their  intcmioii  bolh 
at  to  th«  tl0«  aad  mamifr  of  th^lr  Dropoff d  attack  upon  the 
ook>B«l«  H«i  tbb  oeeonedt  il  ib  clear  th«t  Fiesehi's  infor- 
matioii  wouM  hava  b«fo  of  tet  esiaU  avail  to  hia  benefaeior, 
a«i  witli  a  oauMtfii*  partlnnricy  of  affvrtatioo.  he  constantly 
ohote  to  atylf  tb*  odoMl }  hot  Ibough,  to  the  slqrawd  mind 
of  Fiaaoki,  paetisfd  M  thi^  mind  waa  hi  all  the  minutia  of 
deceit  Ao4  mtfktto^  ill  this  vaust  have  been  abnndanthr 
evidib^— ko  ff tmrfd  beeping  hid  bent factof  m  pffpttual 
cbngor  to  rewMtog  U»  ftom  lt»  bv  tllo  fiieile  and  ttra^ht 
forward  aet  of  aiktag  bioi  awaft  of  the  quarter  from  which 
that  daoftr  thf«at«m  Urn* 

Wo  tniat  that  wo  hava  aaUi  eooagb  to  conviaeo 
all  thoaghtlbl  raadeia  of  thk  woi4c«  that  what  Fieschi 
attributed  la  hia  eonduet  lovards  Cokmel  L'ATocat« 
sprang,  in  del,  freai  vanity;  that  he  derived  pleaenra 
from  !the  praise  of  the  eolenel,  which  waa  snre  to  be 
repeated  whenever  he  gave  him  a  warning,  and,  at  the 
same  tune,  derived  equal  pleasure  from  the  praise  of  the 
villanous  colleaguea,  whose  villany  upon  this  single  point 
he.  In  mere  selAihneee,  truvened.  Let  us  now  look  at  him 
at  the  time  when  the  treason  he  and  hia  accomplices 
had  BO  long  eontempkled  wal  at  length  actually  to  be 
committed.  They  had  pHUBed  him  for  his  ingenuity  in  con- 
structing the  infernal  machine ;  they  had  praised,  by  antici- 
pation, his  courage.  The  day  at  length  arrived,  his  victims 
were  before  him.  Even  he  felt  the  blood  stand  still 
in  his ,  veins ;  even  his  heart,  for  an  instant,  felt  as 
though  it  had  been  smitten  by  a  bolt  of  ice;  but» 
in  lua  owa  words,  he  thought  of  what  his  accomplices 
would  say.  Is  not  that  the  very  phrase  which  the 
vain  man  uaes  to  urge  bimeelf  on  to  a  foll^  which,  for  a 
time,  he  has  discovered  to  he  a  foUy  ?  Vapity  spoke,  and 
the  small  still  voice  of  conscience  was  hushed — the  murdeier 
fired :  he  could  sin  against  God  aod  man,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  voice  of  vanity  :  he  wished  to  be  the  admiration  of 
his  accomplices  should  he  escape*  a&d  of  the  startled  and 
marvelling  nation  if  taken ;  and  a  sea  of  blood  was  to  flow 
rather  than  hia  vanity  should  be  disappointed. 

Ihe  whole  of  the  disgusting  details  of  hia  trial  present 
him  in  the  same  light — the  mere  puppet  of  his  intense 
vanity.  He  was  gazed  upon  with  horror  and  loathing ;  he 
mistook  them  for  wonder  and  applause.  Attitudizing, 
speechifying,  trembling  lest  all  eyes  should  for  even  aa 
instant  be  withdrawn  firom  him ;  pursuing  his  accomplices 
with  the  zeal  of  a  blood-hound,  in  order  that  he  might  lose 
no  single  opportunity  of  being  the  lion  of  the  time  :  making 
loathsome  complime^ts  to  hliaself,  he  exhibited  during  the 
whole  of  the  trial  a  vanity  which|would  have  been  incom-* 
parably  ludicrous  had  it' not  been,  under  the  circum6tances« 
unutterably  horrible. 

To  quote  from  hia  rabid  addresses  during  the  trials  pr 
from  his  braggant  speeches  during  his  imprisonment^  would 
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occupy  more  ap&ce  thu  yn  can  apBre,  and  vould,  bendei, 
be  unfftir  towards  our  readers,  ioasmuch  u  the  nevspapen 
have  given  the  detnils  tuque  ad  nauseam.  But  the  more 
attentively  those  details  shall  be  perused,  the  more  con- 
vinced will  the  readers  be' of  what  we  have  asserted,  viz.  that 
ranitywaathe  ruling  feeling  of  Fieschi ;  and^  bearing  this 


in  mind,  they  will,  we  tnut,  conttuttly  remember,  utd 
steadily  act  upon  oui  former  auertions,  that  vanity  i«  to 
be  avoided  and  even  when  referring  only  to  comparative 
trifles,  is  still  farther  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded  against, 
on  account  of  its  power  to  impel  the  Tain  man  to  the 
moat  detestable  crimes,   j 


No.  v.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

THE  BARTh's   AtlinJAL  EBVOLOTION. 


Thb  zodiac  ia  that  imngioary  space  or  zone  which  sur- 
rounds the  he&vcna  eight  degrees  north  and  south  of  the  eclip- 
tic.and  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  appear  to  travel, 
but  which  in  reality  is  the  path  in  which  the  earth  travels. 
The  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  as  we  lately  oh. 
served,  is  performed  in  twenty- four  hours;  but  ber  revolution 
round  the  sun  is  made  in  365  days  5  houia  and  49  minutes. 
This  latter  motion  is  called  her  annual  revolution,  as  that 
upon'her  axis  is,called  her  diurnal  revolutioa. 


I  When  the  sun  appears  to  tis  to  be  in  the  sign  Aries,  it  is 
because  tht  earth  is  actually  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  hea- 
'  veaa,  in  the  sign  Libra,  where  we  then  look  at  the  aun  in 
I  the  direction  of  Aries.  The  earth  proceeding  next  through 
I  the  signs  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius,  the  sun  gradually  appeari 
to  move  through  Taurus  and  Gemini :  this  is  the  couree  of 
I  the  earth  in  spring.  Continuing  her  path  through  Capri- 
[  comus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces,  the  sun's  apparent  progress  is 
then  through  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo  ;  which  is  the  earth's 
path  in  summer.  Again,  proceeding  onnard,  the  earth 
passes  .through  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini,  while  the  sun 
appears  to  traverse  the  signs  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagitia* 
rius  :  this  is  the  earth's  progress  in  aututnn.  Movidk 
towards  the  completion  of  ber  orbit,  the  earth  then  pasin 
through  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo,  to  Libra,  wbeu  the  sun 
appean  to  pass  through  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces, 
towards  Aries  ;  and  here  is  completed  our  mnler. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  are  produced  by  this  aimple  bat 
beautifiil  contrivance,  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstance 
□f  the  poles  of  the  earth  being  a  little  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit ;  tLis  inclination  is  at  an  angle  of  23°  28',  which 
is  duly  preserved  throughout  her  entire  revoltrtion,  the 
north  pole  being  always  pointed  nearly  to  a  fixed  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  called  Stella  Polaris,  or  Pole  star.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  this  annual  motion,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  No.  XVI.  Vol.  I.  of  this  Work. 


GARRULITY,  OR  EGOTISM. 


As  there  may  be  much  talk  where  there  is  little  sense,  and, 
as  like  shallow  streams  that  babble  over  their  pebble-paved 
paths,  the  torrent  of  words  may  be  more  noisy  than  notable, 
so  vanity  prompts  young  men  to  be  loquacious,  and  many  a 
one  would  blush  at  fifty  to  hear  repeated  his  own  rigmarole 
of  [twenty-five  ;  a  little  hint  on  this  subject  may  not  be  use- 
less or  unseasonable  at  thia  time  of  intellectual  improvement 
and  self-importance.  Young  men  should  know  that,  however 
well  read  or  highly-instructed  in  general  literature,  it  is  one 
thing  to  know  and  another  thing  to  make  rational  and  sen- 
sible /ledurtions  from  what  they  have  learned  or  been  taught ; 
and  those  who  speak  without  deliberation  or  without  aim, 
will  often  shoot  wide  of  the  mark,  and  make  an  explosion 
void  of  execution,  or  have  the  discharge  recoil  upon  them- 
selves, to  the  destruction  of  their  reputation  for  sound  sense 
and  discretion.  One  great  failing  of  most  very  talkative 
young  men  is,  the  propensity  they  have  to  praise  themselves, 
end  which  they  often  do  under  the  .disguise  of  modesty,  or 
in  some  indirect  manner.  "Hiese  egotists  generally  censure 
and  criticise  other  persons  with  great  severity,  by  which  they 
wsuld  have  yop  infer  how  vastly  superior  tiiey  are  in  their 


talents  and  information ;  or  if  they  praise  any  body,  or  any 
thing,  the  eulogium  ends  with  some  connexion  to  them- 
selves. An  illustration  of  this  observation  was  given  by  a 
youth  of  considerable  intelligence  and  acquiremeots.  In  a 
conversation  about  narionsl  genius  and  character,  this  young 
gentleraaa  lavished  the  highut  encomiums  on  the  nativea  5 
Ireland, — all  the  learning  of  Greece,  the  patriotism  of  Rome, 
and.  the  virtue  of  angels,  belonged  to  them  as  a  natural  in- 
heritance,^ which  nothing  could  alienate ;  at  last,  having 
exhausted  the  whole  stock  of  panegyric,  he  uodeatly  con- 
feased,  that,  though  bOfC  in  England,  he  owned  himself  of 
Irish  extraction  ! 

Tias  self-sufficiency  is  a  weakness  in  some,  bnt  'in  othen 
it  ia  downright  arrogance  ;  in  both  cases  it  is  disgusting,  and 
should  be  most  cautiously  avoided :  all  people  are  disposed 
to  esteem  humble  merit,  butfew  are  satisfied  to  acknowledge 
that  which  is  presumptuous.  Another  foolish  method  of 
self-praise  is  an  affectation  of  deep  humtUty,  with  a  view  to 
enhuice  some  supposed  superiority ;  such  persona  are  in  the 
habit  of  continually  interpolating  their  discoursea  with  such 
expreasiom  as — ■■  In  my  humble  opinion,"  "  According  to 
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my  weak  ideas,"  "  Not  that  I  pretend  to  much  learning," 

&c.  though  at  the  same  time  they  intend  to  surprise  their 
auditors  with  a  display  of  talent  and  information  ;  this  is  a 
sort  of  majis-lantern  delusion,  they  first  darken  the  prospect, 
and  then  throw  out  ali  the  light  they  can  to  delineate  the 
dancing  figures  that  ar,e  to  radiate  in  the  shades  of  sophistry 
with  which  they  intend  to  deceive  the  mind.  The  hest 
answer  to  Aich  wily  egotists  is  to  beg  of  them  not  to 
acknowledge  tiheir  folly  before  they  begin  to  attempt  a  dis- 
play ;  for  a  sure  way  to  expose  a  fool  is  to  set  him  to  bab- 
bling, and  be  needs  not  to  tell  you  of  it  beforehand.  Some 
vain  orators  are  fond  of  these  introductory  flourishes  and 
preparatives  : — "  They  wish  it  had  fallen  into  more  able  hands 
than  theirs  ;"  *'  they  are  sensible  of  their  inability,  but  they 
rely  on  the  indulgence  of  their  hearers,"  &c.  By  such  useless 
parade  and  sycophancy,  they  are  indeed  drawing  largely 
upon  the  indulgence  of  their  auditors  before  they  have  any 
assets  of  patience  to  answer  the  demand ;  but  this  feigned 
humility  is  drawn  out  like  leaf  gold,  to  gild  over  and  cover 
a  broad  s{>ace  of  concealed  conceitedness.  Another  class  of 
cgotiits  are  more  confident,  and  perhaps  more  honest ;  they 
have  the  letter  /  continually  in  their  months  ;  this  prime  per- 
gonal pronoun  serves  them  for  a  standard  in  all  tlieir  com- 
parisons. "'I  gay,"  •*  I  do."  "I  know,"  &c.  are  dogma  of 
unquestionable  authority —with  them  the  ipse  dixit  is  a  con- 
clusive argument ;  and  even  men  of  great  ability  will  some- 
times unguardedly  fall  into  this  error.  The  late  Thomas 
Lord  Erskine,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  when  at  the 
bar  in  his  early  years,  was  so  m»ich  addicted  to  this  species 
of  €goti«m,  that  he  acquired  thereby  the  appellation  of 
Tommy  Ego^  yet  no  man  ever  shone  more  in  a  court  of  law 
as  a  distinguished  and  powerful  orator  ;  he  was  the  very 
Cicero  of  the  English  bar,  and  in  truth  it  is  said  that  the 
Roman  orator  had  the  same  failing ;  hut  it  is  a  failing,  and 
may  subject  even  splendid  talents  to  occasional  derision.  In 
a  cause  which  Mr.  Erskine  had  to  plead  he  frequently 
alluded  to  some  evidence  of  a  witness  which  he  designated  as 
the  most  positive :  the  opposing  counsel  in  reply  remarked 
that  his  learned  friend  had  two  more  positive  witnesses, 
oaxQoly,  /  and  me,  neither  of  whom  he  hoped  the  jury  would 
regard,  as  their  evidence  was  very  suspicious,  and  that 
perhaps  the  trio  were  of  equal  importance,  notwithstanding 
their  positiveness.  This  species  of  egotism  indicates  a 
haoghty  disposition,  or  it  displays  that  kind  of  blind  vanity 
which  cannot  see  its  own  fallibility,  and  therefore  becomes 
the  more  exposed  and  vulnerable  as  it  is  less  guarded  or 
disguised. 

Fhppancy  and  heat  in  argument  often  betray  young  men 
into  great  Improprieties,  by  shutting  out  reason,  and  talking 
instead  of  considering ;  and  in  committing  their  thoughts  to 
peraaal  by  writing  in  a  gallop,  without  regard  to  obstacles 
that  lie  in  the  way  ;  Cicero  was  thirty  years  of  age  before  he 
completely  overcame  this  involuntary  yet  almost  irresistible 
error.  The  most  fluent  speeSb  requires  the  most  discreet 
direction ;  a  fleet  racer  and  a  fleet  tongue  should  be  kept  in 
the  course,  or  their  speed  may  carry  them  away  from  the 
goal,  and  disappoint  them  of  the  prize.  The  same  thing 
nuiy  be  said  of  a  flying  pen  ;  rapidity  is  often  a  random 
celerity,  that  carries  the  author  far  wide,  or  beyond  his 
intention. 

The  younger  Pliny  has  given  a  good  example  in  his 
practice,  and  the  best  advice  in  his  precepts.  "  I  omit," 
cays  he,  **  no  way  or  method  that  may  seem  proper  for  cor- 
rection ;  and,  first,  1  take  a  strict  view  of  what  I  have  written, 
fiod  consider  thoroughly  of  the  whole  piece.  In  the  next 
I'lace,  I  read  it  over  to  two  or  three  friends,  and  soon  after 
^^  it  to  othersi  for  the  benefit  of  their  observation]}.    If  I 


am  in  any  doubt  concerning  their  criticisms,  I  take  in  the 
assistance  of  one  or  two  beside  myself,  to  judge  and  debate 
the  matter.  Last  of  all,  I  recite  before  a  greater  number ; 
and  this  is  the  time  that  I  furnish  myself  with  the  severest 
emendations.*'  Pliny  is  an  example  of  modesty  united 
with  brilliant  intelligence ;  and  though  his  caution  might  be 
inconvenient  at  this  day,  yet  a  regard  to  his  character  might 
afford  some  useful  reflections  to  modern  aspirants. 

In  speaking,  the  same  caution  is  requured  as  in  writing,  i£ 
we  would  wish  to  sustain  the  character  of  rational  beings ; 
and  it  is  better  to  let  deliberation  run  to  the  utmost  than  to 
let  disquisition  get  any  way  in  advance,  for,  as  Cicero  says 
in  his  Offices,  it  is  the  property  of  a  fool  to  say  nonpuiarem* 
Every  wise  man  should  think  before  he  speaks ;  the  only  diffe- 
rence between  idle- talking  and  rhodomontade  in  writing  is, 
that  the  former  may  be  forgotten,  but  the  latter  stands  on 
record,  and  is  either  mischievous  or  ridiculous,  and  frequently 
both. 

There  is  another  kind  of  garrulity,  which  consists  in 
defaming  and  slandering  absent  persons,  and  exposing  the 
failings  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  in  running  over  a 
history  of  their  transactions  and  conduct;  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  how  much  superior  the  narrator  is  to  any 
of  those  foibles  that  he  observes  in  others.  This  kind  of 
gambol  of  the  tongue  generally  concludes  by  desiring  that 
what  has  been  communicated  may  not  be  repeated,  though 
perhaps  it  has  been  told  with  the  same  request  twenty  times 
before  to  twenty  or  a  hundred  other  persons.  If  the' recital 
has  been  inflicted  on  a  sensible  man  the  injunction  to 
secresy  is  useless,  for  he  will  not  have  attended  to  the  twad- 
dle, and  will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  remember  one  word 
of  the  story ;  and  if  told  to  another  babbler,  it  is  vain  to 
admonish  him, — it  would  be  as  wise  to  expect  the  retention  of 
water  that  should  be  poured  into  a  sieve. 

If  young  persons  would  aim  at  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
they  must  imitate  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  and  listen  lono- 
before  they  presume  to  rank  among  the  Peripatetics ;  f  they 
should  not  begin  to  talk  before  they  have  acquired  the  phi- 
losophy of  thinking,  and  when  they  do  talk,  it  should  not  be 
for  vain  glory  or  vanity,  but  with  a  view  to  unfold  some- 
thing useful  or  instructive ;  not  to  gratify  a  silly  desire  of 
superiority,  a  disposition  to  garrulity  or  a  fondness  for 
egotism,  but  to  reciprocate  hearing  and  speaking,  so  as  to 
inform  and  be  informed  with  mutual  candour  and  liberality. 

Another  kind  of  egotism  is  pedantry,  or  the  aflfectation  of 
superior  learning  and  classical  knowledge.  We  may  sometimes 
meet  with  persons  who  never  discuss  any  topic  in  an  ordi- 
nary or  plain  manner ;  if  they  would  quote  Aristotle,  they 
must  call  hun  the  Stagirite,  Virgil,  the  Mantuan  Bard, 
Cicero  must  be  denominated  Tully,  and  in  like  manner  of 
otlier  ancient  poets,  jihilosophers,  and  orators,  as  if  it  were 
beneath  them  to  use  tlie  names  by  which  those  distinguished 
men  are  commonly  known.  A  conceited  coxcomb,  in  a  dis- 
pute with  a  plain-spoken  man  of  moderate  erudition,  called 
Virgil  his  friend  Polydore,  to  which  the  other  replied,  that 
his  inclination  might  lead  him  to  adore  Polhjt  but  he  should 
admire  Virgil  only.  There  are  some  of  those  would-be- 
thought  literalores,  who  have  some  scraps  of  Greek^and 
Latin,  that  they  are  continually  repeating  on  all  occasions  of 
controversy,  by  which,  when  likely  to  be  defeated,  they 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their  opponents/  and  so  escape 
discomfiture.     This,  however,  is  no  proof  of  the  interiorea 


*  Non  putarem,  I  could  not  think,  or  imagfne,  or  it  did  not  appear. 

t  Peripatetics,  a  sect  of  philosopli^rs  vrhoss  scholars  were  not  allowed 
to  discuss  on  subjects  of  reason  and  Icnowledge  till  they  had  attained  a 
due  course  of  experience, 
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et  recanditcB  Uteris  *  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  shows  how 
loosely  their  learning  hangs  about  them,  like  the  lion's  skin 
on  the  jackass,  which  they  flutter  and  shake  to  terrify  those 
whom  they  dread. 

Let  young  men  avoid  this  species  of  pedantic  garrulity — 
they  may  meet  with  antagonists  who  can  strip  them  of  their 
covering,  and  exhibit  them  in  status  quo,  absque  pellis  leonis,\ 
If  they  are  provoked  to  call  in  aid  the  doctor's  of  the  dead 
languages,  that  will  justify  an  appeal  to  their  opinions ;  but 
otherwise  such  recourse  appears  like  a  disposition  to  display 
learning,  rather  than  to  make  a  rational  use  of  it. 

The  last  species  of  egotism  we  »hall  mention  is  the  pretend- 
ing to  be  familiar  with  great  men  and  persons  of  di^^tinction,  of 
whom  some  vain  persons  will  speak  as  if  they  were  their  equals 
or  intimate  acquaintances,  though  entirely  unknown  to  them, 
calling  them  Tojn,  Dick,  Jack^  or  Will,  though  they  may  be 
poets,  men  of  distinguished  genius,  or  exalted  rank ;  by  this 
kind  of  vanity  they  think  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  esti- 
mation of  strangers,  and  carry  a  sort  oi'  supercilious  supe- 
riority. A  boaster  of  this  description  pretended  to  a 
familiarity  with  the  friends  of  a  noble  marquis,  and  spoke  of 
his  sons  by  the  abbreviated  names  just  mentioned.  The  house- 
hold steward  being  applied  to  by  one  who  often  heard  the 
gasconade  of  the  man,  his  name  was  mentioned.. with  a  view 
to  influence  the  servant  in  behalf  of  the  applicant.   *'  1  assure 

you,"  said  he,  "that  I  can  be  recommended  by  Mr. , 

who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  family,"  *•  That  I  do  not 
doubt/'  said  the  steward ;  •*  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
family,  for  he  need  to  black  shoes  and  assist  in  the  kitchen, 
when  his  mother  was  a  scullion  to  our  cook."  The  son  of  a 
scullion,  who  had  risen  above  his  origin,  had  he  been  modest 
enough  to  avoid  egotism,  might  have  held  his  station  with 
some  degree  of  dignity,  but  having  assumed  an  altitude  from 
which  detection  cast  him  suddenly  down,  his  abasement 
became  truly  ludicrous ;  and  he  who  would  have  acknowledged 
his  merit  for  the  talent  and  industry  by  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced himself,  now  despised  him  for  his  pomposity  and 
vain  pretensions. 

Howaoever  learned  or  talented  a  young'  man  may  be,  he 
cannot  long  be  esteemed  without  candour  and  modesty,  and 
in  doubtful  cases  he  should  not  be  positive ;  the  coxcomb, 
the  pedant,  and  the  boaster,  are  contemptible  characters 
when  detected  and  exposed,  and  it  often  happens  that  by 
long  indulgence  those  errors  become  incorrigible  failings. 

OF  NATION ALI I  lES, 

(Continued  from  VoL  III,  page  446.) 

All  other  circumstaaceB  being  the  same,  that  nation  will 
be  the  moat  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  prosperous,  in  which 
knowledge  is  the  most  perfectly  and  generally  diflPused. 
Natives  of  the  self-same  country,  nay  even  of  the  self-same 
village,  are  uniformly  found  to  be  superior  or  inferior  to  each 
other  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  they  are  more  or  less 
educated  than  their  fellows.  We  might  perhaps  go  farther, 
and  say,  that  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  render 
a  nation  which  is  so  happy  as  to  be  distinguished  by  it, 
vastly  superior  to  another  which  has  every  physical  advantage 
over  it,  but  whose  population  is  in  general  ignorant. 

Italy,  the  land  and  the  burial-place  of  those  who  were 
formerly  the  great  and  glorious  masters  of  the  then  known 
world,  is  incomparably  inferior  to  Scotland  and  England, 
which,  even  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  were  the  abodes  of 
inen  little  superior  to  savages  eitlier  in  attainments,  posses- 
sions, or  mode  of  living,  in  addition  to  the  more  luxurious 
nature  of  their  soil,  which,  as  was  shown  in  the  preceding 

•  Deep  learning,  not  superficial,  iaCernal  and  souud. 
t  In  their  state,  wiihout  the  lion's  skin. 


section,  x^  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  individual  industry, 
and  consequently  to  national  virtue  and  prosperity,  the 
Italians  are  injured  by  their  superstition,  which  absolutely 
enjoins  ignorance  upon  them,  and  puts  the  means  of  moral 
and  scientific  knowledge  out  of  their  reach.  A  comparison 
fairly  instituted  between  the  English  and  the  Italians,  or 
between  the  latter  people  and  the  Scotch,  will  forcibly  argue 
the  eflect  produced  upon  a  nation,  as  to  its  wealth  and  import 
tance,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  moral 
and  scientific.  Nor  is  this  influence  inferior  upon  the  moral 
character  and  exterior  deportment  of  a  nation.  We  may 
<  remark  here,  again,  that  even  in  individuals  resident  in  the 
same  nation,  and  in  the  same  town  or  village,  a  marked  and 
important  difference  is  observable  between  the  educated  and 
the  ignorant.  We  always  find  that  the  former  avail  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  extent  of  all  internal  and  artificial  ad« 
vantages  which  are  presented  to  them,  and  are  patient  and 
moral  even  amidst  privations  and  embarrassments ;  while 
the  latter  squander  or  neglect  whatever  they  possess  firom 
nature  or  art,  and  are  excited  to  tumult  or  plunder  by  the 
mere  approach  of  temporary  and  partial  privation.  Whatever 
influences  individuals  influences  nations  in  the  same  mode, 
and  in  like  proportion ;  and  in  order  to  form  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect estimate  ot  the  character  and  morals  of  a  nation,  we  have 
an  infallible  guide,  if  we  can  attain  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  kind  knowledge  is  diffused  among  its  population. 

The  next  greatly  influential  cause  of  the  character  of  a 
nation  is  the  amount  of  its  population  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  its  territory.  Where  a  vast  extent  of  country  is 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  comparatively  trivial  number, 
and  which  is  scattered  in  inconsiderable  societies  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  or  look  for 
any  great  scientific  attainments,  or  any  considerable  refine- 
ment of  manners.  Intercourse  between  a  people  thus  scat- 
tered is  too  difficult  to  be  either  general  or  frequent ;  and 
as  a  people  thus  situated  are  prevented,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  availing  themselves  of  man's  grand  and  beneficent 
means  of  improvement,  social  and  scientific  cooperation, 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  either  wholly  uncultivated,  or  are 
at  best  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  former  is  generally  the  case 
when  an  extensive  country,  in  addition  to  being  thinly 
peopled,  is  so  sterQe  as  to  yield  nourishment  to  man  only 
in  return  for  excessive  labour.  Siberia  is  a  country  of  this 
description.  To  introduce  the  arts  and  sciences  into  it  with 
any  good  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  an  emi- 
grant population  into  it  at  least  twenty  times  as  numerous 
as  that  which  it  now  contains,  and  furnished  with  the  most 
complete  agricultural  implements,  and  with  the  highest  agri- 
cultural skdl.  But  though  a  sterile  land  is  doubly  disadvan- 
tageous to  a  scanty  population,  even  the  more  fertile  and 
genial  spots  of  the  earth,  if  thinly  peopled,  are  always  inhabited 
by  a  population  less  eminent  in  the  arts  and  sciences  than 
some  dense  populations.  Irrefragable  proof  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  the  inferiority  of  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain,  in  the  general  possession  of  science.  Those  states 
have  made  rapid  strides  in  every  thing  since  they  were  first 
colonised  by  Great  Britain  ;  but  they  are  even  yet  far  behind 
us  in  science.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  their  chief 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  but  to 
the  western  districts,  which,  being  very  thinly  populated,  are 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  improvement,  moral  and 
scientific,  made  in  the  more  populous  parts. 

If,  as  is  undeniable,  a  very  scanty  population  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  march  of  moral  and  scientific  improvement,  as 
regards  the  mass  of  the  peojde,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  very 
dense  population  is  fatal  to  the  interests,  virtue,  and  charac- 
ter, of  the  greater  number  of  individuals  composing  it,  and 
is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  every  one  of  them« 
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It  boB  been  emphatically  rtmarked  by  an  eminent  medical 
tuthor,  that  great  cities  are  the  graves  of  the  population. 
The  fery  best  police  cannot  prevent  crime  and  dissipation,  or 
enforce  strict  and  universal  cleanlinecs,  in  such  cities  as 
LoDdon,  Parist  and  Edinburgh.    Favourable  to  trade  and  the 
Bcquiftition  of  great  wealth,  cities  such  as  these  are  in  the 
ttme  proportion  unfavourable  to  cleanliness,  morality,  and 
health.     Those  who  are  wealthy  set  an  evil  example  of 
laxurious  living  and  careless  indolence ;  while  those  of  the 
▼Alt  population  to  whom  they  can  give  employment,   lavish 
their  iojuriou»ly  high  wages  upon  spirituous  liquors,  and  thus 
destroy  their  health  and  deteriorate  their  morals ;  and  those 
unfortunate  beings  who  cannot  obtain  employment,  or  those 
contemptible  beings  who  are  too  idle  to  accept  of  it  when  it 
ii  offered  to  them,  live  by  beggary  or  outrage,  and  die  in  the 
itreets  or  in  the  mansions  erected  by  charity  for  the  reception 
of  misery  and  disease.     Let  any  one  compare  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  in  town  and  country,  and  he  will  be  fully 
persuaded  of  the  justice  of  this  representation.     As  to  the 
general  influence  of  extreme  density  of  population  upon  the 
Donls  and  condition  of  a  people,  we  need  only  compare 
France  and  the  United  States.     In  the  latter,  want  in  un- 
known to  those  who  are  willing  to  labour,  and  vice  is  not 
oulj  lets  heinous  in  kind,  but  incomparably  less  frequent  of 
occurrence  also.     In  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  rags  and 
Tice  abound  in  all  parts ;  and  the  public  documents  of  Paris 
put  it  beyond  all  manner  of  question  or  dispute  that  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  die  in  the  public  hospitals,  and 
that  nearly  the  same  proportion*  are  buried  at  the  public 
expense.    Such  abundant  and  horrid  vice  and  misery  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  street  and  lane  in  London  and  Paris 
sre  utterly  unknown,  except  by  scarcely  credited  description,  I 


in  the  United  States  of  America.  These  states  furnished  us 
with  an  illustration  of  the  disadvantages,  moral  and  scientific, 
of  a  thinly  populated  country,  lliat  illustration  we  drew 
from  their  western  and  least  populous  districts.  From  the 
more  densely  populated  districts  of  the  Northern  United 
States  we  may  draw  a  similar  illustration  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  a  population  dense  without  being  crowded.  In 
these  states  the  people  are  nowhere  collected  together  in  the 
huge  and  demoralising  masses  such  as  form  the  population 
of  our  largest  European  cities ;  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  located  within  such  a  distance  of  each  other  as  to  render 
frequent  communication  a  matter  of  but  small  expense,  and 
no  kind  of  difhculty.  There  are  some  large  cities  which 
serve  as  central  points  of  communication,  and  which  are 
therefore  highly  favourable  to  the  commercial  and  scientific 
improvement  of  the  people  ;  but  even  these  cities  are  well, 
not  crowdedly,  populated,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
dwell  in  small  villages,  or  detached  farms  around  them. 
Every  village  has  its  place  of  worship,  its  school,  and  its 
library,  and  each  is  in  constant  communication  with  the 
grand  centres  of  government,  commerce,  and  information. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  people  thus  situated  not  to  be 
prosperous,  wealthy,  moral,  and  great ;  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  population  which  is  not  crowded 
together,  and  which,  yet,  has  easy  means  of  communication 
between  all  its  members  and  parts,  and  affords  facilities  for 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  whole  population  upon  divine 
service  on  every  Sabbath-day,  is  that  state  of  population 
which  is  the  most  conducive  at  once  to  the  happiness, 
morality,  and  enjoyment  of  every  one  of  its  members,  and  to 
the  greatness,  wealth,  influence,  and  stability  of  the  state. 

(  To  he  continued,) 
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No.  1.— ON  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

AMD  THEXa  BAKBFUL   IffTLUBVGB   ON   OHILOBBN*  ' 


Thbib  are  few,  if  any,  weaknesses  which  are  at  once  so 
generally  felt  and  so  generally  denied  as  superstition.  The 
young  peasant  and  the  aged  philosopher  will  equally  assure 
yott  that  they  ane  not  troubled  with  su|)er8titious  fears,  and 
»ill  equally  give  a  practical  contradiction. to  that  assertion 
the  ifst  tinM  they  meet  with  an  occurrence  which  they 
•annot  aoeoont  for,  and  which,  therefore,  they  consider  and 
pronooiiee  supernatural. 

The  exittenee  of  a  very  general  tendency  towards,  at  the 
lewt,  occasional  fits  of  superstitious  terror,  we  need  not  any 
fcnher  insist  opon,  for  the  experience  of  every  one  of  our 
^^•deis  w^  afford  an  ample  commentary  on  what  we  have 
■aid  already  upon  that  point.  Our  chief  purpose  is  to  assign 
the  cause  of  this  general  tendency  towards  what  both  religion 
wd  reason  ought  to  guard  us  against ;  nor  is  that  cause  far 
^  '^^.^T**  **  compounded  of  ignorance  and  habit. 

It  is  in  childhood,  sometimes  in  our  very  earliest  infancy, 
thrt  our  first  wipenlitious  terror  is  impressed.  In  order  to 
ftiJce  the  unruly  or  unwilling  child  submit  to  their  directions, 
•ervants  but  too  commonly  appeal  to  the  child's  terrors.  He 
» threatened  with  some  imaginary  bugbear ;  his  threateners 
•kilfullycounterfeit  a  terror  similar  to  that  which  itis  their  wish 
U>  impress;  the  child's  young  and  guileless  heart  sinks  within 
him,  and  the  lalsehood  of  an  ignorant  and  gabbling  domes- 


•H««  wei  howefsr,  mutt  except  those  who  are  deliveted  over  to  the 
•afMQi  <•  aid  in  tbt  advuaeemcnt  of  snatomical  ikill. 


tie  has  laid  ^  foundation  for  a'life4ong  folly — a  folly  vhich 
reason  indeed  shall  often  blush  for,  but  which  it  will  be  all 
but  miraculous  if  imagination  ever  lairly  and  Aitirely  escapes 
from. 

In  most  cases,  no  doubt,. the  fint  false  impression  is  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child  at  an  age  so  early  that  the  effect 
only  remains  upon  hb  mind  in  after  yeaia ;  and  this  fact  it 
is,  added  to  the  mysterious  connexion  between  that  which  is 
spiritual  and  that  which  is  bodily  in  us,  which  renders  super- 
stitious fear  a  folly  so  very  universal  and  so  very  generally 
incurable — incurable,  that  is  to  say,  by  all  ordinary  means. 

Unfortunately,  the  means  by  which  well-meaning  and 
bard-headed  persons  too  commonly  endeavour  to  combat  this 
painful  folly,  is  just  as  poweriess  towards  really  curing  it 
as  it  is  powerful  in  making  the  victim  of  that  folly  affect  a 
wisdom  which  he  has  not  courage  enough  even  to  aim  at: — 
we  of  course  allude  to  the  very  common  and  very  mistaken 
practice  of  endeavouring  to  joke  and  banter  the  superstitious 
out  of  their  folly.  Experience  would  tell  us,  even  if  reason 
did  not,  that  ridicule  is  in  this  case  quite  ineffectual  towards 
removing  the  folly  we  deplore.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to 
perform  this  truly  desirable  service  by  a  more  direct  and 
probably  efiicient  mean — ^by  that  of  rbasox. 

And,  first,  let  us  impress  upon  parents  and  tuton  the  vast 
and  unspeakable  importance  of  their  carefully  protecting 
youth  from  the  evil  influence  of  ignorant  or  wicked  domestics. 
Much  and  strongly  as  we  are  opposed  to  corporeal  punish- 
ment, we  would  rather  that  chiUrea  wtfi  subjected  even  to 
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that,  than  to  the  soul-debaBixig  and  enervating  influence  of 
•uperttitious  terror,  •  To  doubt  that  every  parent  who  may 
read  this  work  is  really  and  zealously  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  children,  would  be  to  offer  a  most  unpardonable 
and  unjustifiable  insult  to  one  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our 
common  nature,  and  one  for  which  our  compatriots  are  sin- 
gularly remarkable.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  o;  love— we 
must  love  wisely.  Would  you  have  fire  irom  ice,  or  ice  from 
the  burning  sands  of  the* dreary  and  terrible  Sahara?  not 
a  whit  less  reasonable  would  that  be  than  to  expect  a  firm 
and  masculine  character  in  the  man  whose  childhood  has  been 
exposed  to  the  withering  and  effeminating  influence  of  credu- 
lous, superstitious  servants,  who  are  ever  more  ready  to 
frighten  the  young  master  or  miss  with  threats  of  super- 
natural evils  than  to  watch  by  them,  or  attend  to  their  wants, 
in  defiance  of  the  attractions  of  the  gossip  of  the  kitchen,  or 
of  the  last  brainless  ballad  or  '*  dying  speech  and  con- 
fession "  of  some  fellow  never  tiorn,  for  some  murder  never 
committed. 

Parents  and  tutors,  then,  should  make  it  an  invariable  prac- 
tice, on  engaging  their  servants,  to  warn  them  against  pre- 
suming, under  any  circumstances,  to  endeavour  to  alarm  the 
children  with  threats  of  supernatural  visitation  ;  and  if,  as 
is  but  too  likely  to  be  the  case,  an  ignorant,  prejudiced,  or 
obstinate  domestic,  ventures  to  contravene  a  command  at  onoe 
80  just,  80  merciful,  and  so  wise,  no  consideration  should 
prevent  the  instant  discharge  of  the  offender.  And  the  dis- 
charge of  him  or  of  her  should  be  accompanied  by  a  grave 
and  stem  rebuke,  given  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  upon 
whose  credulity  he  or  she  has  been  ignorant  or  insolent 
enough  to  endeavour  to  practise.      The  child  should  be 


reasoned  with,  not  bantered.  The  goodness  of  Ood  exempli- 
fied  through  all  nature  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  vividly 
called  into  view ;  and  the  child  should  be  warned  tbat,  in 
giving  way  to  superstitious  terror,  he  is,  in  efiTect,' question* 
ing  the  power  or  the  mercy  of  that  Grod,  by  whose  power  we 
have  our  existence,  and  to  whose  goodness  we  owe  oor  pre- 
servation and  all  the  great  and  innumerable  delights  and 
conveniences  with  which  God  has  surrounded  us. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
mind  in  youth  are  those  which  are  to  give  a  mental  colour- 
ing to  the  whole  of  life,  surely  no  sensible  parent  will  think 
any  trouble  too  great  to  prevent  superstition  from  being  per- 
manently ingrafted  upon  the  easily  impressible  mind  of  bis 
child.  It  is  in  youth,  as  all  tutors  and  most  parents  are  well 
aware,  that  scholastic  knowledge  can  be  best  impressed  upon 
the  mind  ;  and  the  very  same  mental  jand  physieal  pheno- 
mena which  render  the  youthful  mind  docile  and  imiiressible 
as  to  scholastic  knowledge,  render  It  also  impressible  and 
credulous  as  to' superstition,  when  thai  is  told  but  not  con- 
tradicted ;  but  fvhen  the  contradiction  is  given,  and  sup- 
ported too  by  those  arguments  which  the  Scriptures  fumisb, 
and  which  are  at  once  so  dear  and  so  conclusive  to  the  natu- 
ral piety  of  uncorrupted  youth,  superstition  will  be  found  as 
easily  refuted  as  any  other  falsehood  whatever. 

Unfortunately  many,  too  many,  have  heard  th^  figments 
of  Ignorant  superstition,  who  had  not  the  haj^inoes  of  having 
them  promptly  and  effec'cually  contradicted.  Should  any 
such  be  among  our  readers,  the  anecdotes  ve  shall  weave 
into  a  future  paper  will  be  useful — as,  in  any  case,  we  trust 
that  they  will  be  found  amuung. 
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VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 


To  descant  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from,  a  study 
of  each  variety  of  the  human  race,  would  be  a  useless  task  ; 
such  an  infinity  of  general  information  so  obviously  results 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  various  habits,  manners,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  man,  scattered  as  he  is  over  the  earth's  surface, 
as  to  make  It  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out  the  special 
advantages  attainable  by  such  a  study. 

The  character  of  man  is  materially  influenced  by  climate 
and  the  means  of  existence  within  his  reach,  be  it  limited 
or  extensive :  thus  the  majority  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
tropics,  enervated  by  the  continual  presence  and  powerful 
rays  of  the  sun,  are  of  an  indolent  temperament ;  while,  by  a 
wise  provision  of  Providence,  the  same  cause  to  which  that 
indolence  is  referable  lessens  the  necessity  of  labour,  as,  with 
little  comparative  cultivation,  it  warms  into  life  and  verdure 
those  vegetable  productions  of  nature,  which  afford  bountiful 
supplies  for  animal  sustenance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
natives  of  arctic  regions,  being  deprived  of  such  advantages 
of  genial  warmth  and  fertility,  can  only  support  life  by  the 
most  incessant  labour  or  vigorous  activity,  and  are,  conse- 
quentiy,  a  bold,  hardy,  indefatigable  race.  Hence  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  the  proportions  of  climate  between  these 
extremes,  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  men  are  modified 
by  the  advantages  or  exigencies  of  their  "  local  habitation." 

Cuvier,  in  his  '*  Animd  Kingdom,"  divides  mankind  into 
three  distinct  classes  :  the  whites,  who  belong  to  the 
European  and  most  highly  civilized  nations  ;7yellow  people, 
who  inhabit  Japan,  China,  and  their  neighbourhoods  ;  and 
Ethiopian,  or  black  men,  who  are  confined  to  the  territories 
south  of  Mount  Atlas. 

These  classes  are  subdivided  into  other  tribes;  the  most 


interesting  of  which  we  intend  to  give  some  account  of. 
In  a  former  number  was  presented  an  illustrated  essay  on 
the  Hottentots;  we  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  tbeir 
neighbours,  the  native^,  of  Cafraria,  or  Caffre  people. 

KO.  I. — CAFFKCS. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  word  Caffre^*  like  tbat 
of  Hottentot,  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  language  of  tbe 
people  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  probable  derivation  of 
the  term  is  from  the  Arabic  Kafir^  and  is  one.  of  reproacb» 
sigpnifying  infidel,  used  by  the  natives  of  south-eastein 
Africa,  to  designate  those  nations  who  had  ^ot  embraced 
the  Mahommedan  faith. 

The  Caffres  are  a  tall,  athletic,  and  handsome  xaoe  of  m^, 
with  features  often  approaching  to  the  European  and  Asiatic 
model;  neither  are  their  mental  attributea  ao  inferior  to 
more  northern  nations  as  other  of  the  negro  tribes.  Most 
travellers  who  have  penetrated  into  their  country  agree,  that 
they  are  citable  of  high  intellectual  cultivation.  Tbeir 
religion  is  much  less  irrational  than  that  of  mcuiy  barbaroui 
nations.  The  Caffres  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  wbom 
they  worship,  with  other  minor  spirits;  this  circumstance 
may  be  with  justice  referred  to,  as  a  cause  for  their  superior 
kind-heartedness  and  hospitality,  and  the  n&any  exeeUeacfS 
of  their  general  manners.  They  are,  however,  addicted  to 
a  belief  iu  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  which  oceaaionally  betrarl 
them  into  cruelties  revolting  to  human  nature. 

The  women  are  sprightly,  good-humoured,  and  active; 
have  fine  eyes,  and  white  well-set  teeth ;  are  also  modeft 

"  According  to  Barrow,  in  their  Iingusge,  ai  in  that  of  the  Cbioec«, 
there  ii  no  letter  r.      The  word  Cagr9  if  alio  written  C^fwr  aod  Of^ 
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ud  chute,  but  tnil  themaelvu  of  the  univenal  privilege 
°( thm  MX,  in  the  mitten  of  curiosity  and  taUutiveneu, 
■IxHigb  they  sre  Mldom  found  inportuoate  or  tioublewme. 
^  mme  of    couDutnal    inconatuicy  ia  extremely  i 
*^cogit  them ;   and  when  committed  and  dUcovered, 
nittd  with  great  lererity,  particulariy  on  the  female. 

lie  amiable  Thomaa  Pringle,  in  hia  "  Narrative  of  a 
Hndeoce  in  South  Africa,"  deacribea  time  people  i 
Ktini  of  kerdtmen,  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  breeding 
^•Bd  Ktring  of  cattle,  moatly  oxen,  which  constitute  their 
vtwle  wcftlth.  War,  bunting,  barter,  «od  agriculture, 
olf  oceuional  oecupotiont.  Their  mode  of  warfare  is  bold, 
■"nlj.  and  fair ;  they  nercr  make  covert  attacki,  or  fight 
■n^sh,  and  refrain  from  poiaoning  their  arrows.  The 
p<itch  and  English  colonists  ipeak  faTonrably  of  their 
I°rtiw  ud  liberality  in  barter,  and  their  mode  of  cultivation 
'» •nperior  to  that  of  neig:hbouring  tribes. 

Uueh,  however,  it  not  to  be  aud  for  the  gaUantry  of  the 
"en  of  Cafrarift,  They  leave  mott  of  the  drudgery  and 
■■fd  work  to  tlieir  female  helpmates,  who  aow,  reap,  tan, 
^.  build,  and  make  earthen  pots  for  cooking)  in  which  last- 
MBnl  nnfeminine  employment  our  readers  will  find  them 
Kpmcnted  in  the  engraviog.  By  way  of  recreation  these 
■"dnHrions  women  amuM  themselves  by  making  baskets  of 
Uu  ptliDs  and  leaves  of  a  kind  of  strong  jash.  like  gniu, 
■uo^ctured  irith  such  deaterity,  and  so  clcwely  kmt,  h 
to  be  nsed  aa  tokIs  for  ki^ng  water  and  other  fluids. 

Ihe  Ceffrea  not  having  jet  arrived  at  the  art  of  preparing 

fcnBCoted  Uqnora,  it  la  ■Imoat  needless  to  add,  are  seldom 

^ddieted  to  inebriety  \  ud  die  only  nse  they  make  of  hemp 

>  u  a  nbatitute  lor  tobwco — they  smoke  it.    Thxix  food 

^•.223, 


principalljr  conueta  of  ox  fiesb,  curdled  milk,  and  vegetables. 
Thiu  their  temperance  and  activity  presirve  them  £rom 
diseases,  and  render  them  long-lived. 

"  The  language  of  the  Caffree,"  says  Burow,  in  hia 
Travels  in  South  Africa,  *'|is  soft,  fluent,  and  harmooioDs  ;" 
and,  aa  a  signsl  for  dispelling  their  cattle  in  the  morning, 
and  usembliag  them  at  night,  they  sound  a  small  whistle, 
made  of  bone  or  ivory, — a  custom  that  would  remind  a  Swisa 
of  the  horn  used  for  a  like  purpose  in  his  own  country,  the 
notes  of  which  axe  imitated  in  the  well-known  national 
Swiss  air  of  Ranz  det  Vachet, 

The  Caffres'  fixed  abodes  are  conitnicted  of  huts  shaped 
l&c  beehives,  plastered  with  mortar  of  yellow  clay  and 
cow  dung,  the  whole  ne«Uy  covered  with  matting ;  while 
their  temporary  dwellings — used  when  foUowing  their  flocks 
and  herds — are  hastily  formed   with   twig*,   boughi,   and 

Hie  marriage  ceremonies  in  Cafraria  are  remarkable ; 
wives  are  sometimea  courted,  but  more  frequently  bought. 
Ten  or  a  dozen  cows  is  the  "  average  "  price.  The  laide  is 
carried  to  the  bridegroom's  hut ;  and,  if  she  be  approved  by 
a  committee  of  cr&l,  or  village  matrons,  the  whole  party 
feast  for  four  or  five  days  on  a  number  of  oxen,  whion  aro 
killed  expressly  for  the  occasion ;  on  the  fourth  day  the 
marriage  party  ate  fbrmed  into  a  circle,  round  which  the 
bride  is  paraded,  that  each  may  judge  of  her  personal 
charms.  The  chief  of  the  clan  awards  his  blening ;  and 
then  the  husband's  reladons  present  the  femsle  with  a  basket 
of  milk,  reminding  her  whose  cows  produced  it ; — she  swal- 
lows the  draught,  and,  by  that  act,  becomes  a  legal  wife. 
^  One  of  the  noat^  intereitittg  ritei  among  the  Cafirai  ia 
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performed  on  the  attainment  of  ''man's  estate."  The  former 
clothes  of  the  youth  are  burnt— himself  bathed,  in  a 
river — a  dinner  is  given,  and  he  is  presented  with  a  spear, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  many  exhortations  from  the 
chief  and  patriarchs  of  his  tribe,  to  go  forth  into  the 
world,  and  behave  himself  worthy  of  a  man.  There  is  a 
remnant  of  chivalry  in  this  ceremony  that  most  render  it 
highly  interesting. 

"  The  GafFres  are  barbarians,  but  not  savages  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  of  the  term  ;***  and  unquestionably  ap* 
proach  nearer  civilisation  than  any  other  barbarous  nation 
hitherto  known.  Notwithstanding  the  inoffensive  character 
of  thb  people,  cruel  and  disgraceful  incursions  were  made 
upon  their  territories  by  the  early  Dutch  and  British  settlers ; 
and  it  is  stated,  in  "  Vaillant's  IVavels/*  that  in  one  year 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  head  of  catUe  trere  obtained  by 
these  unprincipled  robberies.  Such  circumstances  have 
frequently,  as  is  natural,  induced  the  injured  people  to  make 
reprisals ;  but  their  arms,  consisting  otdy  of  javelins  and 


short  clubs,  with  sUelds  of  buffalo's  hide,  were  but  of  little 
use  to  them  when  opposed  to  the  European  musket.  We 
mention  this  fiiet  to  allow  of  our  concluding  this  sketch  with 
a  charming,  sonnet  by  the  late  Thomas  Priogle.  It  b  enti- 
tled "  The  Caffre  :"— 


'*  Lo  1  where  be  croochet  by  tbe  e1ettgh*s  dirk  iSde, 
Eyeing  the  farmer*!  lowing  herde  iftr, 
Impatient  watching  till  the  etening  tttr 
Lead  forth  the  twilight  dim,  that  he  may  gfide 
Like  panther  to  his  prey.   With  free*bom  pride 
He  Boomf  the  herdsmen  i  nor  regards  the  scar 
Of  recent  wound ;  but  bomiehes  for  war 
His  assagai*  and  targef ^f  buflklo  hide. 
He  is  a  robber  ?    True ;  It  Is  •  strife 
Between  the  black*sklnn'd  bahdlt  and  the  whlii. 
A. savage  t   Yes,  though  loth  to  tlm  at  lll^^ 
Evil  for  evil  fierce  he  doth  requite. 
A  Heathen  t    Teach  him  then  thy  better  creed. 
Christian  !  if  thou  deserv*st  that  ntiM  IndHd.'* 


tss. 


MMH^k 
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THB  iFfiet  bf  MAmmidii 


The  present  age  is  so  Mentiallt  Utilitariin  in  its^t^nddl- 
des  that  there  is  some  danger  of  the  too  great  neglect  of 
manners.  Poetry  has  given  place  to  plAlh  prose  t  fiction  to 
fact.  In  a  great  measure,  the  chang)^  that  nas  "  isome  o'er 
the  spirit  of  our  time"  is  one  at  which  the  phDantiirbpistyihe 
philosopher,  and  the  Christian,  has  great  and  good  reason  to 
rejoice.  Knowledge  is  now  eagerly  sought  where  formerly 
nothing  but  amusement  of  the  lightest  kind  would  have  been 
welcomed  or  even  tolerated.  This  is  good,  for  with  increased 
appetite  for  knowledge  comes  an  increased  power  to  the 
statesman  to  better  the  social  condition  of  those  whom  he 
rules  ;  and  to  the  divine,  to  enlighten  and  to  sanctify  those 
whom  he  teaches.  Taking  a  zealous,  though  we  willingly 
admit  a  very  humble  part  in  the  good  cause  of  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  we  should  be  among  the  last  to  recommend  a 
return  to  the  frivolous  and  perverted  tastes  of  bygone  days. 
But  all  extremes  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  while  we  hold  the 
mind  to  be  worthy  of  the  utmost  pojssible  cultivation,  we  are 
not  inclined  to  forget  that,  however  skilled  in  science  and 
literature  a  man  may  be,  society  has  its  laws  and  its 
customs,  which  no  man  ought  to  offend  against  or  contravene, 
and  which  no  man  can  offend  against  or  contravene  without 
incurring  an  imminent  risk  of  rendering  his  mental  treasures 
infinitely  less  Eervic?able  both  to  himself  and  sodety  than 
under  other  circumstances  they  might  be  made. 

The  unpolished  boorishness  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  had 
many  excuses.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
comparative  penury  ;  he  was  driven  to  places  of  public 
resort  equally  for  his  meals  and  for  his  society,  ^en  he 
wished  to  relax  from  his  severe  and  exhausting  studies. 
The  very  bent  of  his  intellect,  too,  was  rough  and  stem ; 
and  tlie  sharp  stingings  of  poverty  during  a  large  portion  ojf 
his  life,  and  of  bodily  suffering  during  the  whole  of  it,  are  no 
insufficient  excuses  for  his  coarseness,  his  carelessness  of  the 
bienscances  de  societe,  his  boisterotisHess  of  tone  in  speaking, 
and  his  pip:-like  ravenousness  and  slovenliness  while  eating. 
But  gigantic  as  was  his  mind,  vast  as  were  his  attainments, 
and  great  and  deeply  touching  as  were  the  excuses  which 
might  be  urged  for  his  coarseness  and  rusticity,  even  he  was, 

•  Pringle'i  "  Narrative." 


QieiB  liiii  he  nb  doubt,  a  great  loser  by  kti  win!  of  polish  of 
Ihahhet  and  refinement  of  feeling;  lliti  traphl^s  and  sneeriog 
dieseriptioh  which  Lottl  Chesterfield,  in  his  Letters,  gives  of, 
in  tMkj  tespects,  onli  of  the  mightiest  intellectual  men  this 
eoOHtry  has  ever  produced,  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  young 
men  against  supposing  that  the  cultivation  of  their  msnner 
IB  '*  beneath  their  notice,"  or  inconsistent  with  the  utmost 
attainable  excellence  of  intellect,  lliere  are  daims  upon  us 
which  we  cannot  properly  resist.  Living  in,  by,  and  in  some 
measure  for  sodety,  what  right  have  we — units  against 
millions ! — ^to  disregard  the  feelings  of  others^  and  to  make  our 
very  appearance  in  company  a  source  of  unpleasantoeas  t» 
every  one  present  ? 

Supposing  that  it  were  true,  which  it  .is  not,  that  dn 
courtesies  and  forms  of  sodety  were  uteless;  even  then  ve 
should  act  both  unwiwely  and  tyrannically  In  aettiag  themil 
nought.  We  should  act  unwisely  in  so  doing,  because 
without  the  cooperation  of  a  part  of  sodety,*  More  or  \kM 
numerous,  it  is  impossible,  whatever  onr  talents  and  indnitiy 
may  be,  that  we  can  raise  ourselves  in  society ;  and  to  striif 
to  do  that  by  all  lawftd  and  honourable  means*  is  among  d» 
most  important  and  imperative  of  oiir  duties  \  for  lie  whs 
does  not  seek  his  own  welfiare  is  little,  indeed,  calculated  w 
inclined  to  advance  the  interests  of  society  at  large. 

Ever  fluctuating  as  the  rules  of  good  breeding 
are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  immutaUe  ns  to  subetao 
In  form,  they  frequently  change ;  in  q)irit,   never, 
foundation  of  all  good-breeding  is  good*feeling.    To 
to  be  agreeable  is  one  half  at  least  towards  being  so. 
truth  of  this  will  be  clearly,  though  not  fornudly  and 
terms,  shown  as  we  proceed  with  this  short  series  of 

Lord  Chesterfield  very  truly  as  well  aa  neatly  said, 
*'  a  handsome  countenance  is  the  best  letter  of 
mendation."     For  this,  however,  we  are  chiefly  depeo 
upon  nature.    We  say  chiefly,  beoause  alAough  we  oin 
more  change  ourfiice  than  we  can  alter  oar  statins,  we 
give  a  good  or  a  bad,  a  prepossessing  or  a  refmlaire  eappr 
to  our  features.     Vice  and  ignaranee  will  make  the  i 
somest  features  repulsive ;  the  demon  will  spei^  out  tbrood 


Javelin. 
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the  effigiei  of  the  angel.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how 
homely  qifr  fe^tare8»  they  infallibly  derive  a  certun  ineffiible 
grace  from  the  workings  of  wisdom  in  the  brain,  and  good- 
ness in  the  heart.  In  a  word^  we  may  look  as  we  choose : 
beauty  will  not  conceal  vice  or  follj  ;  lovefioess  will  not 
utterly  eclipee  intellect  or  virtue. 

Rightly  as  Chesterfield  ascribed  great  power  to  the  coun- 
tepance  m  making  the  first  impression  for  its  owner,  there  is 
another  ppwprful  *' letter  of  recommendation"  which  we  can 
tU  rommand — our  style  of  dress:  but  this  important  subject, 
more  important  than  the  would- b/e- wise;  are  willing  to 
admit,  i^uist  be  conilfltrtd  in  a  future  paper. 

{To  be  cmtimud,) 


BASKET  MAKING. 

Thi  weaving  of  reeda,  twigs,  or  leaves  together  for 
baakets,  is  an  art  in  use  among  the  mdest  nations  of  the 
w)rld ;  even  an  inferior  specimen  is  seen  among  the  natives 
of  Van  Dieman'a  Land,  consisting  ctf  a  bunch  of  rushes  tied 
together  at  each  end,  sud  spread  out  in  the  middle.  Other 
tribes  of  this  neighbourhood  make  a  basket  of  leavaa  inter- 
woven,  so  skilfully  executed  that  it  retains  either  milk  or 
viter.  Very  eariy  ia  our  history  it  is  recorded  that  our 
laeeaton  Mads  boats,  which  wore  oelebrated  at  Rome.  At 
the  same  period,  shields  of  wicker  work,  plain,  or  covered  with 
)iim,  yreve  •OBttmon  in  Britain ;  as  well  as  wicker  boals,  &c. 
Herodottti  apeaka  of  boats  of  tfaia  kind,  covered  with  bttu<- 
Aoi,  on  liie  Tigria  and  Enphratee.  Sooh  boata,  about  aeven 
f«et  m  disncCer,  are  aaid  to  be  used  at  the  preacnt  day  on 
thsie  rivsra,  and  siasilsr  ones,  we  know,  are  employed  in 
eroasiJig  the  most  rapid  aboaania  of  India ;  they  are  gene- 
nUy  of  a  sihallow  oonstmetjoa,  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  in 
iisflieter — sonpe  will  carry  thirty  men.  lliey  are  made  chua  : 
a  naiaber  of  pieoea  of  a)tt  bamboo,  twenty  for  example,  are 
bid  en  die  ground,  crossing  each  other  near  tiie  centre, 
aadthere  Ihstened  wkh  thongs ;  the  ends  of  the  bamboos  are 
thsa  elevated  by  aeveral  penona,  and  fixed  asunder  at  due 
dialBQfles  1^  meana  of  atakea^  in  which  poeitioa  they  are 
boand  by  other  long  slips  of  bamboo ;  the  latter  are  in- 
tndttced  alternately  over  and  under  the  piecea  first  crossed, 
ind  tied  at  the  intersections  to  preserve  the  shape.  This 
being  complrtcd.  beginning  fipom  the  bottom  to  the  centre, 
the  parts  above  the  intended  height  or  depth  of  the  basket- 
boat  are  cut  off,  and  it  is  Kberated  from  the  thongs,  reversed, 
and  covered  wiUi  half  dressed  hides,  sewed  together  with 
thongs.  Six  men  wiH  make  one  of  tiiese  boats  in  as  many 
hours.  They  are  navigated  by  paddles  where  the  water  is 
3eep,  and  are  pu!«hed  over  a  shallow  bottom  with  long  poles ; 
and  tiie  paseengen  are  kept  dry  by  planks  at  the  bottom. 
The  basket-boats  on  the  river  Kristna*  in  Hindostan,  are 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  deep.  Armies 
hsTe  been  enabled,  by  these  conveyances,  to  continue  their 
march,  and  even  heAvy  artillery  baa  been  transported  by 
them ;  sometimes  they  are  towed  by  bullocks. '  In  other 
psits  of  )bhe  world  bouses,  cottages,  fences,  and  gates,  are 
ioraed  of  basket  dr  wicker  work.  On  the  continent  a  two- 
hovs^  waggon,  called  a  Hdstein  waggon,  of  a  considerable 
nze,  and  &  to  carry  several  persons,  is  composed  of  basket 
voik ;  the  same  is  done  in  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
bodies  *ofa;iga;  ftnd  an  appendage  of  the  stage  coach,  we 
know,  is  literally  denonunated  the  basket 

lUa  is  an  art,  therefore,  however  humble  in  some  of  its 


branches,  which  is  too  extensive  and  too  serviceable  not 
to  merit  more  attention  than  books  of  science  have  usually 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  materials  employed  here  have  been 
very  various — twigs,  branches,  straw  and  whalebone,  rushes, 
roots  of  plants,  the  bowing  bamboo,  and  the  supple  osier. 
Hie  natives  of  some  parts  of  South  America  make  baskets  of 
rushes,  so  closely  interwoven  as  to  hold  water,  and  thousands 
of  them  are  annually  sold  throughout  the  new  republics, 
lie  Cafires  and  Hottentots  are  alike  skilful  with  roots. 
Osiers,  or  wUlows,  however,  are  most  adapted  for  this  use ; 
these  are  either  taken  entire,  cut  from  the  rout,  split  asunder, 
or  stripped  of  their  bark,  according  to  the  work  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  arc  previously  well  soaked. 
The  stripping  is  performed  by  ckrawing  the  willows  through  an 
iron  instrument  called  brakes,  which  removes  the  bark  ;  and 
the  willows  are  then  cleaned,  so  far  as  necessary,  by  the  manual 
operation  of  a  sharp  knife ;  next,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  dry  situation. 
But  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  preserve  willows  with  their 
bark  in  the  same  manner,  for  nothing  can  be  more  iDJurious 
than  the  humidity  inherent  in  the  plant,  and  previous  to  use 
they  must  be  soaked  in  water  some  days.  The  barked  or  white 
osier  is  then  divided  into  bundles  or  faggots,  according  to  the 
size,  the  latter  being  reserved  to  form  the  strong  work  in  the 
skeleton  of  the  basket,  and.  the  smaller  for  weaving  the 
bottom  end  sides.  Should  the  latter  be  applied  to  ordinary 
work  they  are  used  whole,  but  for  implements  of  slight 
and  finer  texture  each  oder  is  di^ed  in  tosplits  and  skeins, 
which  names  denote  the  different  degrees  pf  size  to  which 
they  are  reduced.  Splits  are  osiers  cteft  into  four  parts  by 
means  of  a  particadar  implement  employed  for  that  purpose, 
consisting  or  two-edgad  tools  placed  at  right  angles,  whereby 
the  rod  is  longitudinally  divided  down  the  pith ;  these  are 
next  drawn  through  an  implement  resembling  the  common 
spokeshave,  keeping  the  grain  of  the  s^dit  next  the  wood  or 
stock  of  the  diiave,  while  the  pith  is  presented  to  the  edge  of  the 
iron,  which  is  pet  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  wood  ;  and,  in 
order  to  bring  the  aidit  into  a  shape  still  more  regular,  it  is 
passed  through  another  implement  called  an  upright,  consisting 
of  a  flat  piece  of  sted,  each  end  of  which  is  fashioned  into  a 
cutting  edge,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  chibcl ;  the  flat  is  bent 
round,  so  that  the  the  two  edges  approach  each  other  at  a 
greater  or  less  interval  by  means  of  regulating  screivs,  and 
the  whole  is  fixed  in  a  handle.  By  passing  the  splits 
between  the  two  edges  they  are  reduced  to  skeins,  the 
thickness  of  which  is  determined  by  &e  interval  between, 
the  edges  of  the  tool.  All  the  implements  required  by  a 
basket  maker  are  few  and  simple ;  they  consist,  beside  the 
preceding,  of  knives,  bodkins,  and  drills  for  boring,  leada 
for  keeping  the  work  steady  while  in  process,  and,  where  it 
is  of  small  dimensions,  a  heavy  {Hece  of  iron,  called  a  beater, 
which  is  employed  to  beat  the  basket  close  as  it  is  augmented. 
In  making  an  ordinary  baricet  the  osiers  are  hud  out  in  a 
length  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  fini^ed  works  ; 
they  are  ranged  in  pairs  on  the  floor  parallel  to  each  other, 
at  small  intervals,  in  the  direction  of  the  Icmger  diameter,  and 
this  may  be  called  a  woof,  for  a  basket  is,  in  fact,  a  web  ; 
these  parallel  rods  are  then  crossed  at  right  angles  by  two 
of  the  largest  osiers,  with  the  thick  ends  toward  the  work- 
man, who  places  his  right  foot  upon  them,  and  weaving  each 
alternately  over  and  under  the  parallel  pieces  fint  laid  down, 
they  are  by  that  means  confined  in  their  places.  The  whole 
now  forms  what  is  technically  called  the  slat  or  slate,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  basket ;  next  the  long  end  of  one  of 
the  two  rods  is  taken,  and  woven  under  and  over  the  pairs  of 
short  ends  all  rotrod  the  bottom,  until  the  whole  is  woven  in. 
llie  same  is  done  with  the  other  rod,  and  then  additional 
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long  onen  an  voven  in,  until  tho  bottom  b«  of 
nze,  tad  the  woof  is  occupied  by  them  :  thm  the  bottom, 
or  foundation  on  which  the  lupentructnre  ii  to  be  niMtl,  u 
finished  j  end  this  latter  put  is  accompliahed  by  aharpening 
the  large  ends  of  a*  many  long  and  stout  oaiera  as  may  be 
necetiuy  to  form  the  ribs  or  skeleton.  These  are  forced  or 
plaited  between  the  rods  of  the  bottom,  from  the  edge 
towards  the  centre,  and  turned  up  in  the  direction  of  ^e 
■idea ;  then  other  lods  are  woven  in  and  out  between  each  of 
them,  until  the  basket  is  raised  to  its  intended,  or,  more 
oorrectly  nealdng,  the  depth  it  is  to  leceive.  Tbe  edge  or 
biiiB  is  finished  by  turning  down  the  perpendiculaT  ends  of 
tbs  ribs,  now  protruding  Bud  standing  up  over  each  other, 
whereby  tiie  whole  are  firmly  and  compactly  united.  A 
handle  IS  adapted  to  the  work  by  forcing  two  or  three  osiers 
sharpened  at  the  end,  and  cut  to  the  requisite  length,  down 
the  weaving  of  the  sides,  close  together,  and  they  are  pinned 
faat  about  two  inches  from  the  brim,  in  order  that  the 
bandb,  wbea  completed,  may  }k  retained  in  ita  proper 


position  ;  the  oaera  an  then  either  bound  or  ^uted,  in 
anch  fashion  as  pleases  the  taste  of  the  artist,  llua  ie  the 
most  simple  kind  of  basket ;  some  an  of  finer  material,  and 
nicer  execution.  The  skeins  are  frequently  smoked  and  dyed 
of  different  colours,  by  intermixing  whidi  a  good  effect  it 
produced. 

At  liverpool,  when  there  is  an  aaylum  for  the  blind,  this 
art  has,  from  ita  happy  aimpUdty,  been  extenuvelj  tau^t, 
and  is  practised  with  success.  In  the  cit^  of  Edinburgh 
a  number  of  the  blind  find  similar  employment  in  a  blmd 
asylum.  Some  of  the  best  materials  for  basket  making  have 
been  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  FVunce  and  Holland ; 
but  the  duration  of  the  war  induced  the  inhabitaota  of  this 
country  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  home  supply ;  and  Mr, 
Philips,  of  Ely,  hju  received  a  premium  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  account  of  his  exMllent  obeerTatiinu  on  this 
subject.  He  also  has  been  very  successfiil  in  his  cultivation 
of  tbe  osier.  Of  nine  or  ten  species  of  oaier,  he  rema  ' 
that  only  one,  the  gny  or  biinkled  oaier,  ia  of  any  uae. 


No.  VI.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

rp*  SOUE  STSTEX. 


Tna  solar  system  !■  that  conqiany  of  planets  which  revolve 
round  the  sun  aa  their  eommon  centre,  and  an  enumerated 
llras  :  I.  Mercury;  2.  Venus;  3.  Earth  and  Moon;  4. 
Mara  ;  5.  The  Asteroids ;  6.  Jupiter  ;  7.  Batura  ;  and 
8.  UnniM. 

The  sun  ia  an  immense  globe,  neariy  one  nullion  of  miles 
in  diameter,  sending  finth  li^t  and  heat  to  all  the  planets, 
and  rerolTiag  upon  its  axis  u  about  twantyfive  days.  It 
ia  a  known  nict  that  the  sun's  rays  afford  no  senaiUe  heat 
until  they  oome  in  contact  with  the  atmoepbera,  and  then 
only  when  they  an  combined  with  the  mne  dense  part  of 
the  air,  which  ia  generally  on  or  near  the  earth's  surface ; 
Cor  on  the  tops  of, the  Himalayan  mountains,  at  the  inunensc 
height  of  twen^-nine  thousmd  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  when  the  air  is  extremely  rarefied,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
have  been  found  by  experiment  to  produce  no  senuble  heat. 

The  cause  of  the  sun's  brilliancy,  however,  has  never  been 
asceituned  ;  and  from  that  circumstance  has  originated 
the  vulgar  error  of  itt  being  a  ball  of  fire^  Some,  mdeed, 
have  imagined  that  it  is  surrounded  by  luminous  atmo- 
ai^ere,  emitting  an  electric  fluid,  the  particles  of  which, 
being  projected  u  all  directions  from  the  surface  of  the  lumi- 
auy,  bll  upon  the  earth  and  the  other  planets ;  and  by  these 
aeana,  aided  by  nflection  from  metallic  bodies,  the  pheno- 


menon which  we  call  light  and  day  is  prodneed.  This  wc 
consider  requires  bo  ai^ument  for  refutation,  as  we  have 
before  remarked  in  No.  XXII. 

Of  the  various  black  spots  on  his  disc,  and  which  frequently 
change  their  poations,  no  account  can  be  relied  on.  Some 
philosophers  an  of  opinion  they  an  deep  holes  or  cavetna 
in  hia  sui£sce ;  while  others  suppose  them  to  be  dente  doads, 
floating  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  HuU  the  sun  is  composed 
of  p<»derable  matter  most  aatnmomera  agree,  and  frcon  its 
immense  magnitode,  it  exerls  a  gnat  power  of  attractioii  on 
the  planeta,  anffiment  to  keep  them  in  their  respective  ortnta; 
yet,  thon^  this  headmitted,  the  present  state  of  the  scaeooe, 
aad  indeed  of  human  intdlect,  will  not  allow  as  to  ven- 
tun  an  oinnion  aa  the  nature  of  these  mumlee,  or  dark  spots. 
We  shall  now,  in  future  munbers,  proceed  with  attroi 
nical  and  hisljnical  aeoomtts  of  each  planet  sacceaaivdy. 


•   OF   NATIONALITIES. 

{CtMmuifi-am  pag*  IDS.) 

Tbb  form  of  government  ia  flm  next  influential  caone  of 
the  character  of  a  nation,  and  an  extremely  inflnential  cwm 
it  is.  Some  pardcnlar  species  of  crime  and  vice  an  Uteally 
unknown  to  tiw  lawlesa  and  free  natives  of  savage  handa. 
Extortiim  and  avarioe,  for  inatanoe,  ban  no  place  among 
their  vices,  for  as  they  an  destitute  of  those  ideaa  of  peculiar 
right  to  property  which  obtain  in  civilised  lands,  so  they  aro 
abodestitute  irf  that  greedy,  nnspsring,  and  but  too  freqoeatly 
inhuman  denn  for  wealth,  wluch  disgraces  civilised,  man, 
and  retorts  upon  him  the  miaery  he  so  unbcaitatingly  inflicts 
upon  his  fdlows.  But  while  savages — who  have  Uberty  io 
th»moet  extsnavB  and  injurious  sense  of  that  frequently 
miasf^lied  word, — an  frve  from  those  peculiar  vices  which, 
among  civUised  nations,  but  too  frequently  result  fnm  a 
desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  stained  by  treachery,  ferocity,  and  cruelty,  ai  the 
bladust  dye  and  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  The  sans 
politiGal  pecultatit^,  vix.  their  ntter  ftnedm  fram  wciBl  ffoa- 
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trot;  ^MA  rendcn  them  free  ftom  tbe  vices  incident  to 
tantim  in  which  right  of  indiTidaal  pnjpeity  is  recognised 

ind  BMmtuned,  eames  them  to  be  cfaancterised  hj  the  most 
fieodiih  and  rerbhing  quaHtieB  of  which  oar  mture  iisaecep- 
title.  If  we  oheenre  die  cooditian  of  die  savages  of  Africa 
indof  the  natiTc  Indians  of  North  America,  we  shaU  see  this 
cvne  in  fall  operadon,  and  percehre  it  prododng  these 
efieels  in  aif  eqoal  degree  upon  all  the  people  nnder  its  in- 
ilaenoe^  however  ma»  the7  may  differ  from  each  odier  in 
all  other  circomstanoes  imd  pardcnlan.  Hie  savage, 
whether  in  the  nnfelled  woods  of  North  America  or  in  the 
buniing  plains  of  Africa,  is  characterised  by  die  same  unspar- 
ing feroeitf,  the  same  base  treachery,  and  the  same  inge- 
nnity  in  inflicting  torture.  He  will  scalp  the  helpless  and 
unoifiendiog  infant,'  or  bom  to  death  the  unhappy  wretch 
whom  he  has  surprised  while  sleeping.  Is  he  injtved  by  any 
ooe  ?  He  conceals  his  hatred  imder  an  impenetrable  mask 
of  indifference.  He  smiles  upon  his  foe  that  he  may  lure 
him  to  destruction,  and  delays  his  vengeance,  eyea  for  long 
jem,  that  he  may  at  length  render  it  more  signal,  tremen- 
(kiQt,  and  destructive.  Not  a  word,  not  a  gCMtore.  not  a 
glance,  betrays  his  secret  hate ;  and  at  the  very  instant  when 
he  is  about  to  wreak  it  to  the  utmost,  his  tone  is  as  mild,  and 
hislook  ss  calmand  unruffled,  as  ever.  When,  at  length,  the 
kng-desiied  hour,  and  opportunity  of  vengeance  are  anrved, 
he  throws  off  his  calmness,  and  his  rage,  &t  the  boiling  lava 
of  the  volcano,  rushes  forth  with  impetuosity  and  resisdess 
fnrf,  proportioned  to  its  long  and  unwilling  suppression.  He 
abidutely  luxuriates  in  matioe  and  cruelty,  and  inflicts  tor« 
tores  which  only  a  savage  could  invent,  and  which  none  but 
a  aange  could  endure ;  and  when  death  at  length  releases 
hit  unhappy  and  mangled  victim  from  hia  grasp,  he  bewails 
sot  the  misery  he  has  already  caused  him,  but  the  impossi- 
bility of  causiog  lum  more. 

The  same  absence  of  social  restraints,  which  imbues  him 
with  this  exceedingly  savage  feding,  renders  them  capable 
of  almost  incredible  endurance ;  and  the  abaence  of  all  aet- 
tled  notkms  of  individual  property  causes  them  to  be  hospi* 
tiUe  to  diose  who  are  in  want,  provided  that  the^  are  not 
their  known  enenues.  In  civilised  nations,  thenatives  of  the 
ttme  Isnd  are  forbearing  towards  each  other  in  peace,  and 
Uthfiil  towards  each  odier  in  times  of  vrar,  in  obedwnce 
to  the  dictates  of  education  and  the  behests  of  the  law. 
He  who  introduces  an  enemy  into  the  camp,  or  deserts  it, 
lad  joins  die  favoe  of  the  enemy,  is,  if  diioovered  and 
taken,  moat  inevitably  put  to  death.  No  prayers,  however 
urgent,  no  interest,  however  great  and  influential,  can 
aive  him ;  he  has  betrayed  the  common  intereats,  and 
he  must  die  to  make  atonement  for  the  treason  of  whidi 
he  hss  been  guilty.  In  savage  lands,  this  forbearance 
m  time  of  peace  is  only  practised  from  the  absence  of 
ttmptstion  to  depart  from  it,  or  from  actusl  terror  of  the 
revenge  which  the  individual  injured,  by  a  departure  from  it, 
or  his  near  friends^  would  naost  iniallibfy  take.  And  indmea 
of  war  among  thoe  same  naticos,  fidelity  is  only  preserved 
1^  thst  consciousness  winch  each  individual  of  the  tribe  or 
oatian  feels,  diat  upon  his  fideKty  gready  depends  his  own 
preservation  from  mt  power  and  vengeance  of  those  with 
whom  his  tribe  is  at  war.  Hie  absence  of  laws  to  secure 
mdividnal  pioperly  gives  rise  to  another  diaracteristie  of 
K?age  nations,  viz.  to  their  extreme  improvidence ;  for  any 
infiridoal  to'lay  up  stores  of  nrovisbn  would  be  useless,  and 
would  seem  absbbtely  absuro  to  such  a  people.  Any  thing 
beyond  what  they  need  for  instant  consumption,  it  never  enters 
lalo  their  mind  to  procure ;  for  beyond  their  immediate  use, 
they  do  not  dieam  of  pessesmg  ay  right ;  the  oonaequence 
ill  ihsldirirlms  aie  a  series  of  alternate  pfofime  watte. 


and  terrible  want  If  the  chase  or  the  fisliery  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, they  must  starve  till  their  exeztiona  are  crowned  with 
more  propitious  fortune.  As  they  are  destitute  of  lawa,  so  also 
are  they  destitute  of  any  set  forms  of  religious  worship^  and 
they  therefore  are  again  characterised  with  extreme  and  most 
degrading  superstition.  Every  uncommon  natural  appear- 
ance ia  magnified  into  an  omen ;  every  wood  has  its  spirits, 
and  every  pretended  sorcerer  is  implicidy  bdieved  to  be  in 
direct  communication  with  supernatural  beings,  and  to  be 
largely  endowed  with  supernatural  power  and  with  super- 
natural knowledge. 

Hie  nations  which  have  progressed  somewhat  from  actual 
savageness,  and  have  a  eettied  though  a  rude  form  of  govern- 
ment, retain  much  of  the  savage  independency  of  chaiucter, 
and  mudi  of  the  savage  tendency  to  ferocity  and  treachery. 
These  nations  are  termed  barbarous ;  and  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs  fomish  striking  examples  of  the  characters  of  such 
nations,  both  as  relates  to  their  peculiar  vices  «nd  to  their 
peculiar  virtues.  Though  barbaroua  people  have  a  govern- 
ment, it  is  by  no  means  possessed  of  an  efficient  power ;  and 
though  they  have  laws,  those  lawa  are  neither  so  well 
enacted,  nor  so  ably  and  stricdy  administered,  as  to  be  really 
and  truly  what  lawa  ought  to  be,  viz.  a  protection  and  refuge 
for  the  powerless  and  unoflfending,  and  a  terror  to  the  strong 
and  the  doers  of  evils  deeds.  The  manners  of  the  people  of 
this  kind  are  rude,  and  their  morals  any  thing  but  good  ; 
they  have  just  ideas  of  the  right  of  individuals  to  accumu- 
lated property,  but  they  make  very  litde  account  of  violating 
those  rights  as  freqoentiy  as  they  are  tempted  to  do  so  by 
necessity  or  foncy.  Barbarous  nations,  like  savage  tribes, 
are  faithfrd  ta  each  other  in  timea  of  war  and  danger,  but 
brutally  crnel  and  unaparing  to  all  other  nations,  whether 
hostile  or  merely  strangers. 

Man  first  loses  his  wild  ferocity  and  scrapulous  cupi- 
dity tmder  despotic  governments,  which  are  the  government 
of  all  half-civilised  nations.  The  manner  in  whidi  this  kind 
of  government  affects  national  character,  we  ahall  now  pro- 
ceed to  ahow. 

Despotic  governments  are  in  some  degree  fovouraUe  to 
both  die  morality  and  the  dviHsation  <3  a  nation.  The 
semibarbarous  state  and  splendour  in  which  de^iotic 
monarchs  uniformly  take  delight,  task  the  invention  and  in- 
dustry of  die  populace,  and,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the 
foini^iing  die  means  of  these,  the  arts  are  cultivated  and 
practised.  Property,  too,  is  so  for  respected,  that  the  subjects 
of  such  monarohs  cannot  with  safety  or  impunity  prey  upon 
each.other.  The  laws  aro  stricdy  enforced,  even  to  inhu- 
manity and  blind  indiscriminateness,  and,  save  the  sovereign 
and  the  immediate  instruments  of  his  despotism,  none  dare  to 
commit  open  violence. 

,.  The  open  and  unveiled  ferocity  by  which  savage  nations 
are  so  strongly  and  so  disgustingly  characterised  is  thus  kept 
in  check,  and  thero  is  an  apparent  mildneaa  in  the  people  ; 
but  here  the  advantagea  resulting  from,  and  the  praise  which 
IB  consequendy  due  to,  despotac  governments  are  at  an  end. 

The  despotic  monarch  oppresses  his  immediate  agents  and 
attendants  without  mercy  and  without  measure,  and  the 
hardships  which  he  inflicts  upon  them  they  amply  inflict 
upon  the  people  at  large,  undier  the  sanction  of  hu  name, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  authority  with  which  diey  are  dothed  by 
him.  Knowing  that  their  credit  witii  him,  and  the  stability 
of  the  authority  he  ddegatea  to  diem,  depend  entirely  upon 
their  submissive  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  his  arbitiary  desires, 
they  harass  and  oppress  the  people  to  the  utmost  possible 
or  imaginable  degree.  Thus  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
government,  though  they  are  prevented  firom  harassing  or  ill* 
treating  each  other,  and  aro  thus  preserved  from  the 
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and  dUgrace  of  robbery  am}  violeoGf$,ar9  obliged  to  reaort  to 
tjie  meanest  shifts  and  most  unbhiehuig  falaehood  in  order 
to  conceal  their  property,  and  thereby  preaerve  it  from  the 
rapacious  baada  of  their  monaroh'a  officials.  Submissive  and 
fawning  to  the  atmost  poatible  degree,  they  are  notwithstand- 
ing steeped  to  the  very  Upa  in  lies  and  fraud ;  and  though 
their  monarch  may  depend  upon  their  unbroken  allegiance, 
he  cannot  obtain  from  them  even  the  £iir  cpntributiona 
towards  his  own  and  the  state's  necessities,  but  bjr  the  exer* 
cise  of  the  united  stratagem  and  force  of  his  subordinate 
despots.  Moreover,  the  constant  terror  and  sabnusaiveness 
which  the  people  are  accustomed  to»  become  in  time  identi- 
fied with  their  nature, — ^and  they  are  no  more  capable  of 
making  any  exertions  to  repel  the  invasions  of  strangers  than 
they  are  of  resisting  the  tyranny  of  their  native  tyrants ; 
thus  despotism  injures  both  the  political  and  moral  character 
of  a  people,  stamping  the  former  with  imbecility*  and  the 
latter  with  fraud,  falsehood,  and  meanness. 

The  government  of  China  is  of  this  kind ;  and  the  people 
of  China  are  notorioualy  of  this  character  in  its  fullest  and 
most  disgraceful  extent.  So  completely  has  falsehood 
become  a  national  characteristic  of  the  Chirac,  that  the  at- 
tendants of  a  late  ambassador*  from  England  to  that  country, 
declared,  upon  their  return  home,  that  in  China  every  one, 
from  the  Emperor  to  the  beggar,  seemed  to  speak  only  with 
the  intention  to  deceive. 

In  proportion  as  the  rule  of  absdute  monareha  ia  more  or 
less  arbitrary  and  unsparing,  this  character  becomea  engraven 
upon  their  subjects.  In  China,  lor  instance,  wheietbe  very 
highest  officers  of  state  are  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment 
on  the  mere  caprice  of  the  Emperor,  the  high»  elassea  are 
as  false  and  fawning  to  the  Emperor  and  hia  favourites  us  the 
lower  classes  are  to  them  -,  each  strive^  to  deceive  aU  who 
are  over  him  in  authority,  or  who  have  any  stale  or  other 
demands  upon  him.  In  Buaaia  and  Prussia,  where  the  des- 
potism is  less  universal,  and  where  the  nobles  share  with  the 
monarch  the  shameful  privilege  of  oppressing  the  productive 
classes,  falsehood  and  fraud  are  found  chiefly  among  these 
latter.  A  Russian  noble  has  not  sueh  a  slavish  fear  of  %he 
Emperor  or  etate  offieem  as  a  Chinese  mandarin,  even  of  the 
first  class,  has.  and  therefore  he  is  not  tempted  to  lesort  to 
such  abject  flattery  to  propitiate,  or  to  such  barefaced  false* 
hoods  to  deceive  him  or  them  ;  but  with  the  iniierior  classes 
the  case  is  different.  They  are  fully  as  much  oppressed  by, 
and  subject  to  all  abovethem,  aa  people  of  the  aame  sank  are 
in  China :  and  aa  human  nature  is  every  where  the  aame, 
they  resort  to  precisely  the  same  mean  and  abominable  men- 
dacity, and  are  stamped  with  precisely  the  /same  contemptible 
and  disgraceful  national  characteriatics. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  naturally  in- 
ferred that  a  limited  monarchy  is  more  favourable  to  public^ 
virtue,  and  consequently  to  national  character,  than  a  perfect 
despotism .  The  fact  is  so.  A  limited  monarch  has  so  much 
authority  delegated  and  secured  to  him  aa  enables  him  to 
enfmrce  known  laws  against  evil  deeds,  and  the  doers  of  them ; 
but  beyond  those  laws  he  ia  as  powerless  as  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects.  They  know  precisely  to  what  extent  he  has  m 
right  to  interfere  whh  their  property  and  th^  perMnal 
liberty  ;  and  as  they  have  both  the  means  and  the  acknow- 
ledged right  to  prevent  him  from  exceeding  that  extent,  they 
have  no  neceasity  to  resort  to  fraud,  falsdiood,  or  conceals 
ment.  These  circumstances  give  to  the  individuab  who 
live  under  this  kind  of  government  a  feeling  of  security 
whidi  imparts  an  open  maoliness  to  their  deportment,  and 
aandour  and  sincerity  to  their  conduct;  and  stamps  the 
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wnfiftnoi  chancter  wiili  a  fearless  imWnjtiMJp-niMi  and  ^ftn^>> 
boldnes§,  Knowing  that  whatever  wf  p«n  i^cpuiifiulfl^  i| 
secure  to  them  and  to  ik^  heirs,  tbe^  e^^rt  themselves  ^ 
all  the  various  pursuit^  of  skill  and  industry^  # nd  hav^  i 
spirit  of  ^nfeerpnse  and  actiyil^  which  is  utterly  mikfiow|i  (p 
the' crouching  slavi»  of  a  despo^  and  w)wib  i^  wpuld  be  im- 
possible to  engraft  upon  their  cnaracter  vlp]«  tl^^y  cp^di;^e4 
to  be  such*  # 

Even  limiled  monardiie^  have  tbeir  giisd^tipm  9^  va^rieti^ 
of  iimitation  to  the  monarchical  power*  FriAce^  (or  jnstancs. 
i&  a  limited  monarehy  a9  w^  m  EngbBd  i  M  °9  0P«  ^ 
pretend  to  compare  the  degree  of  Iih^rtv  possessed  by  the 
Frendi  to  that  which  ia  possessed  hj  m  nw^s  jind  pondi- 
tions  of  Englishmen,  and  which  is  the  proper^  and  the 
birthright  of  the  hnmWest  peasant  to  as  {uU  an  extent  and 
in  as  great  perfection  as  it  U  that  of  ^e  \pre9lU4^tJsB4 
noblest  baron. 

The  more  tnd^  finee  tbe  people  are  the  more  strongly  U 
honour,  bones^,  industry,  and  akill,  sU^ped  upon  tjiie  cha- 
racter of' individuals,  and  the  more  coq^pletely  impressed  is 
the  national  character  with  all  that  can  honour  ^nd  ennoble 
man,  and  be  pUgyiing  ii^  the  sight  of  that  ^eat  a^d  glorious 
Being,  to  whfm^  man  owes  life  and  tbe  still  more  precious 
gift  oi  reason.    4U  limited  monanchies  have  this  gjood  oon* 
sequence  in  a  greater  or  less  degnee  -p  and  the  more  perfectly 
they  are  constructed  so  as  at  once  to  restrict  the  aoVfsreiga 
from  committing  tyranny  or  cni^tyi  snd  yet  to  prevept  the 
people  from  eii^ing  or  setting  at  pjsught  his  just  an<)  whole- 
some  authority,  t)ie  mme  jsxcellent  is  th^  nationn)  cbaracter, 
the  greater  la  tfaa  national  wealth,  the  more  extenuveis 
the  national  power  and  inftuepce,  and  tbe  }^sppiier  and  i]u>r« 
moral  ar^  the  individuals  living  under  tl^  goycmmeot* 
The  most  perfiKrtly  haJanfod  gov^f^nmept  iu  tbe  world  is 
undoubtedly  our  own.     This  is  not  merely  asserted  by  ibn 
prfBseut  writer  in  partial  but  pardonable  love  of  fhp  land  in 
which  he  dfnw  his  first  breath,  and  of  the  government  whicb 
protects  him  in  all  his  just  rights  .a|i^4  firiy3cges«  ift  common 
with  all  his  fellow-oountryfnen ;  it  has  been  asserted  by  a]l 
for^ign^rrs  iriio  htiYp  Waijtisd  England*  wd  were  guaC^  to 
pnonoun^  91^  opinioD  ^ppi^  lijifB^j^t ;  and  one  v^xy  eminent 
<breig9  irriter^  produced  ^  mps^able  and  elabprate  treati^^  in 
explanelaon  and  in  enmm/f#0atioi^  of  our  consf^utJpn. 

The  pnoit  perfectly  bjdanced  fi>ve^^nent^  eiteir  tiiat  of 
Ef&g)^,  are  tbofe  of  Norway,  ^eden,  Mud  FrariQ9 ;  but 
Qone  fof  ^Jlmse  is  at  sU  compw^le  to  our  owa- 

Next  to  government,  zeligion  iis  the  most  ^srerfiiliy  91- 
fluentjal  cause  of  1^  n«ti9u's  i^b^iiwrfrristics.  Paganism  in- 
variably tinoturea  tibe  miM^  ^  the  people  witb  cruelty, 
sensuaUty,  deceit,  and  freiMty ;  and.  in  a  proportiooate 
degree,  degradea  in4ivMuslint#ept»  and  debasea  the  natipnsl 
cbaraeter.  When  p^gnsifpi  #rid  df^potism  meet»  aa  is  the 
case  in  many  of  the  Asif  tip  gqvepun^'urs,  the  .clM«acter  of 
the  ffwiion  ia  debased  e/K^  JfWWtJn  Wideedf  Seoanality  is 
suns  to  be  eugendered  fvl^^mum^kf^^*  unleaa  its  growth 
happens  to  be  retairi«d  by  fioisie  e^Ktarnal  caoaqs  f  but  per- 
jury is  absolutely  insepaniWe  frwfl^  this  mcmstroua  union  of 
perjury  and  bad  government.  In  Ind^  this  is  no  issoaarkaUe, 
that  even  in  the  oountnss  which  we  have  con^msd,  and  in 
some  degree  nendered  less  hmponsly  immoral,  it  ^  eaid,  by 
thoae  who  have  had  mui^  eftperience  in  autbopty  there,  to 
be  lileraUy  impoeaible  to  adij^inipter  j^ustioe  wit}^  any  thing 
like  that  infaUibili^  which  ajone  pai^  satisfy,  thj^  conaotence 
of  a  really  upright  judge  nnd  leUgioua  man,  on  /ajpOQun^  of 


•  Ds  Lokne,  wboie  work  upon  the  Sos^  cMw^ssmitm  ia  as  jnst 
and  seals  a  meatiss  as  csa^possibly  he  wqttea  pnthas  B!sl)jaeu 
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wt  ^'itf  f^iUM  ^etwQMA  of  flie  siott  dsfifllf  odd  Imt^^ 

Tbfe!  Malkniietftli  8tit«tBtiti0tl  U  ft^areely  lefli  bijuff oti«  to 
mofilftjr  tisBh  Fs^anisiti  HbI^  «  (od^d,  hi  sonfe  partictiliits 
ft  b  et^  mtiM  80,  for  Misnal  f^leasnres,  by  befeg  fcb^ly 
Kpf^ittted  te  M  the  future  i^Wftrd  to  be  obtidiied  by  good 
iiotidl^  id  fltt  #ofld»  are  tecommetided  to  the  people*  and 
ifMnA  ntpedhbte  iii  theit  Itight      Polyganly,  too,  is 

SCKred  i  and  tile  moet  savage  and  etteftninatmg  bigotry  and 
bed  tolrarda  id!  bnt  «*  true  believers  "  are  not  merely 
tiloted,  but  tioeititely  and  repeatedly  enjdUied.  Sueh  being. 
is  thei^  ^neittionably  are,  the  fticts,  we  need  feel  no  suiprise 
diat  m  charaderistieB  bf  all  Mahometan  nations  ate  inva- 
fhbly  and  exceedinriy  nnanllable  alid  discreditable  ;  and 
this  applito  both  to  their  intelleetnal  and  social  condtiet. 

In  uhtistian  conntries  the  least  liberal  and  tolerant  govem- 
ttedts  ftra  tastly  superior  in  their  nature  atid  efiecti  to  the 
gTJTMments  of  Mahometan  and  Pagim  countries.  Even  the 
feost  rigid  Catholic  eountries  are  entitled  to  this  amount  of 
praise ;  btlt  where  Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  the 
toofitry,  aikd  Is  conjoined  to  a  Hmited  and  liberal  form  ot 
ptmam^at,  the  national  characteriatieb  are  the  most  perfect 


fhathuffiamty  canhope  todeserreortoattamto:  suchisthe 
ease  in  Bngland;  and  the  character  of  England  we  have 
already  and  etnphaticaily  pronounced. 

The  condition  of  females,  and  the  deportment  shown  to 
them  by  the  other  sex,  are  not  only  highly  indicatire  of  the 
diaracter  of  a  nation,  but  have  also  great  influence  Upon  it ; 
and  in  this  respect  all  christian  countries  hate  greatly  the 
superiority  over  other  countries.  Christianity  recognises 
in  women  only  weaker  and  more  amiable  humanity;  and 
while  in  Pagan  and  Mahometan  eountries  woman  is  sub- 
jected to  every  indignity  and  every  hardship,  she  assumes  in 
all  Christian  countries  her  proper  rank — as  the  soother,  soft- 
ener, adviser,  friend,  and  companion  of  the  sterner  sex. 

We  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  make  politicians  or 
debaters  of  our  youi^  friends,  but  we  eamestiy  recommend 
tiiem  to  make  themselves  perfectly  acquainted- with  the  sub- 
jects which  we  have  briefly,  though  as  fully  as  our  limits 
would  allow,  glanced  at,  in  this  and  the  preceding  sections ; 
for,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  such  information  should 
be  at  the  fingers'  ends  of  every  one  who  pretends  to  any 
thing  like  a  respectable  intellect  and  tolerable  education. 
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fifiMOCRACY^ILLUSTRATED,  OR  THE  RISK  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  REPUBLICS. 

No.  II.<«— Atbiks. 


Ko  tW9  stiEtea  eould  di&r  more  widely  than  Athena  and 
l^sria;  but  the  same  cauae  involved  each  of  them  in  ruin — 
the  eonuptioa  consequent  upon  wealth  and  luxury. 

After  tfae  moaareby  was  abolished  in  Athena  the  govern- 
neat  was  aa  nearly  a  ptrfsct  democracy  as  it  coui(t  possibly 
k  rendered.  The  jpeoplei  by  nature  quick,  irritable,  vain 
ttid  meoaatAni»  were  very  &r  indeed  from  being  fit  to  wield 
the  visC  direct  power  which  was  tiius  placed  in  their  hands. 
Faction. was  ever  active;  to-day  a  general  was  lauded  hr 
beyond  iua  meritsi  to  morrow  the  same  general  was  con- 
tumelionsly  driven  2|uito  exile,  without  having  committed  a 
angle  nffenoe  dceerviag  of  such  a  punishment.  One  parti- 
eakrly  diignoeful  instance  of  this  mingled  fierceness  and 
fitppaney  oi  the  Athenians  we  shall  by  and  by  have 
oecanon  to  notice ;  but  previous  to  descending  jto  details, 
we  must  take  a  general  view  of  the  government  of  Athens. 

IbefifH  legislator  who  gave  written  laws  to  tbe'Athenian, 
wss  Drnoo.  It  has  been  truly  enough  said  of  him,  that 
"his  laws  were  written  in  blood  $ "  but  the  horror  naturally 
excited  by  a  code  which  equally  punished  with  death  the 
psltriest  theft  and  the  moat  atrocious  murder,  has  caused  the 
great  minority  of  modem  writers  to  overlook  a  most  im- 
pottaat  p<Mat|  by  which,  however,  our  opinion  of  the  wisdom 
tad  hunaiuty  of  Draco  ought  mtinly  to  be  influenced. 
Nothing  bnt  the  inoet  overwheliMng  necessity  could  justify 
the  severe  and  sweeping  asanner  in  which  Draco  propounded 
sentence  of  death  against  criminals  of  every  grade.  But 
might  not,  at  has  been  shrewdly  suggeisted.  the  corruption  ol 
the  Athenians  have  been  so  extreme  and  so  universal  that 
aothing  short  of  extfeme  severity  bore  tJie  appearance  of 
being  likely  to  be  efifective  ?  True  it  is  that  all  experience, 
ims  the  time  of  Diico  even  to  our  own  day  and  our  own 
nation,  tends  to  prove  that  extreme  severity  is  certain  to 
defeat  tiie  v^  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve ;  but  we 
mmt  bear  bi  mind  th&t,  if  the  Corruption  of  the  Athenian! 
wes  at  onoe  uiiiversal  and  fearful,Praco,  seeing  the  evils  result'^ 
ing  born  lax  laws,  might,  without  any  imputation  upon  eithet 
his  wisdom  or  his  humanity,  deem  that  exceeding  severity 


might  check  the  general  tendency  to  crime.  He  had  no 
positive  experience  to  auide  him  upon  the 'subject;  and 
easy  as  it  is  for  us,  enlightened  by  Ibe  experience  of  ages,  to 
pronounce  hid  severity  impolitic,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  him 
to  anticipate  as  it  is  for  us  to  read.  So  much  we  have 
deemed  it  necestary  to  say  on  behalf  of  a  legislator,  of 
whom  it  has  always  struck  us  that  writers  in  general  have 
been  far  too  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  with  a  severe 
and  contemptuous  censure.  But  whatever  the  motive  of 
Draco  in  framing  his  laws,  whether  the  most  enlightened 
humanity  or  the  most  cruel  and  gloomy  misanthropy,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  effect  of  his  extreme 
and  indiscriminate  rigour. 

Modified  as  the  characters  of  mankind  may  be  by  climate, 
creed,  laws,  or  customs,  human  nature  has  some  qualities  in 
which  it  is  alike  in  all  times  and  in  all  nations.  Among 
these  qualities  is  a  detestation  of  manifest  and  gratuitous 
injustice ;  and  the  laws  of  Draco  were  so  far  from  having 
the  effect  of  searing  away  crime  from  the  Athenians,  that 
the  very  severity  of  the  law  became  the  surest  source  of 
impunity  to  the  great  mass  of  criminals.  He  who  was 
robbed  would,  without  hesitation,  have  subjected  the  criminal 
to  fine,  imprisonment,  or  even  corporeal  punishment ;  but  to 
consign  a  fellow-creature  to  a  violent  and  ignominious 
death  for  a  petty  theft  which  would  have  been  amply 
punished  by  a  trifling  fine,  or  a  brief  imprisonment,  shocked 
even  the  most  thoughtiess  and  heartless  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  long  before  the  laws  of  Draco  had  time  to  produce  any 
terror,  even  had  they  been  strictiy  enforced,  they  became  a 
mere  dead  letter. 

The  consequence  may  easily  be  anticipated.  The  un- 
willingness of  the  honest  to  appeal  to  laws  at  whose 
severity  they  shuddered,  caused  criminals  to  wax  bolder  and 
bolder,  and  crimes  to  become  more  and  more  numerous  and 
a.trocious.  Probably  no  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever 
been  more  thoroughly  licentious  than  were  the  Athenians ; 
when  Solon  was  applied  to  by  the  better  order  to  deviee 
I  some  means  of  preventing  the  license  of  the  mob  from 
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pioceeding,  tQlit  coimimmated  the  utter  ruin  of  the  republic. 
Warned  by  the  rignal  failure  of  the  extreme  aererity  of 
Draco,  Solon's  first  measure  to  make  a  distinction  between 
small  crimes  and  great  ones  caused  him  at  once  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death  in  all  cases,  except  murder;  —  a 
salutary  measure,  which,  by  making  the  laws  just,  made  the 
people  willing  to  appeal  to  the  laws. 

When  Solon  was  thus  applied  to,  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state  of  Athens  was  vested  in  nine  chief  rulers,  called 
Archons ;  these  magistmtes  were  annually  elected  from  the 
nobility,  the  electors  being  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  people  were  themselves  divided  into  three 
factions;  and  fierce  struggles  for  thdr  separate  friends, 
real  or  supposed,  made  the  annual  elections  scenes  infinitely 
more  worthy  of  savages  than  of  a  people  priding  themselves 
upon  their  freedom,  and  vain  to  the  last  degree  of  their  in- 
tellectual superiority.  So  much  did  the  riots  which  con- 
stantly occunred  at  the  annual  elections  disgust  and  terrify 
all  those  of  the  Athenians,  whose  virtue  made  them  love 
peace  for  its  own  sake,  and  whose  property  gave  them  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  maintaining  it,  that  they  strongly  and 
unanimously  offered  to  vest  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
bauds  of  the  able  and  virtuous  Solon.  Ibis,  however,  he 
was  too  politic,  and,  we  may  hope,  too  just,  to  allow,  though 
he  very  readily  admitted  that  alteration  was  required,  and 
promptly  suggested  the  following  arrangements. 
^  I  Instead  of  totally  subverting  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  by  accepting  of  the  supreme  power  which  was 
offered  to  him,  Solon  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  frir 
nobler  task  of  endeavouring  to  purify  and  improve  them. 
Leaving  the  archons  in  possession  of  their  tities,  and  of  much 
of  their  authority,  he  instituted,  as  a  counterbalance  to  that 
authority,  a  senate  of  f)9ur  hundred,  elected  by  ballot  by  the 
four  tribe«,  into  which,  at  that  juncture,  the  whole  people  of 
Athens  was  subdivided ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  he  revived,  in  its  full  autiiority,  the 
venerable  and  admirable  court  of  the  Areopagus.  To  render 
injustice  as  far  as  was  possible  impracticable,  this  court 
always  sat  in  the  dark,  so  that  neither  plaintiff,  defendant,  or 
witnesses,  could  exercise  any  influence  over  the  feelings  of 
the  judges;  and  the  pleaders  on  either  side  were  strictiy  con- 
fined to  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  which  they  intended  to 
call  evidence,  —  a  practice  which  innumerable  "  modem 
instances  "  tend  to  make  us  believe  of  vast  importance  to 
the  ends  of  justice,  which  are  but  too  frequentiy  defeated  by 
the  dexterity  of  counsel  in  making  "  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason."  So  high  a  character  did  the  court  of  Areo- 
pagus obtain  for  rigid  impartiality,  that  not  only  the  (Greeks 
from  other  states,  but  even  the  Romans,  very  often  submitted 
intricate  and  important  cases  to  its  decision. 

The  next  point  to  which  Solon  directed  his  attention  was 
the  relation  between  creditor  and  debtor.  The  law  of  Athens 
was  so  severe  agabst  insolvent  debtors  that  their  creditors 
could  even  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  selling  both  them 
and  their  children  ak  slaves.  So  oppressively  had  this  power 
been  used  in  Athens,  that  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  had 
actually  been  deprived  of  their  children,  and  such  vast  num- 
bers had  fled  the  country  to  avoid  the  same  cruel  necessity, 
that,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  the  city  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  depopulated. 

I  I  In  such  a  state  of  things,  an  insurrection  •ti«^  servile  war 
seemed  to  be  inevitable,  unless  some  prompt  flnd  vigorous 
means  were  taken  to  relieve  the  poor  from  the  extortion 
and  oppression  of  the  usurers ;  and  Solon,  in  imitation  of  the 
plan  pursued  by  Lycurgus  when  Sparta  was  similarly  situated, 
proposed  to  issue  a  decree  ^"5*i*1lTng  all  debts.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  friends  whom  he  consulted  upon  the  subject  were 


infinitely  more  worldly  and  avaricious  than  he  had  supposed 
them  to  be.  Learning  from  him  that  he  did  not  intend  in 
any  wise  to  interfere  with  landed  property,  they  borrowed 
money  to  a  vpat  extent,  and  immeduitely  invested  it  in  knd. 
Unconscious  of  the  villanous  manoeuvres  of  his  friends,  Sdon 
pressed  on  the  measure ;  the  decree  was  published,  and  then 
complaints  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and  Solon  himself  wu 
blamed,  as  it  was  alleged  that  by  proceeding  somewhst 
further  he  might  have  made  the  dishonestiy  acquired  lands  of 
his  friends  liquidate  the  debts  which  tiiey  had  incurred 
with  a  predetermination  not  to  pay  the  smallest  portion  of 
theuL  '  In  frtct,  even  the  poor,  who  were  relieved  from  the 
debts  under  which  they  had  been  groaning,  were  but  little 
better  satisfied  than  the  rich  with  the  measure  of  Solon. 
They  had  anticipated  a  complete  revolution  in  property ;  and 
so  far  from  feeling  duly  grateful  for  their  release  from  debt, 
they  loudly  exclauned  against  Solon  for  not  making  an  equal 
partition  of  all  the  lands  in  the  state.  However,  the  mea. 
sure  was  carried  into  full  effect ;  and  Solon,  flour  from  being 
more,  was  now  less  than  ever  inclined  to  interfere  with  the 
possessors  of  the  land ;  indeed,  the  very  fact  of  the  good 
he  had  done  being  so  loudly  clamoured  against,  convinced 
Solon  that  the  corruption  of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  too 
deeply  seated  to  be  wholly  and  at  once  eradicated.  Of  this 
conviction  he  gave  proof ;  for  being  asked  by  a  friend  whe- 
ther he  thought  he  had  given  the  Athenians  tiie  beat  possible 
laws,  he  rej^ed,  in  the  memoreble  and  pregnant  words — '*  I 
have  given  them  the  best  they  are'capable  of  receiving." 
While  thearchons  and  the  senate,who  consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively of  rich  men,  were  entrusted  with  the  executive  power,  the 
elective  power  was  lodged  with  the  poor.  Nor  did  their  power 
even  terminate  in  electing  the  senaton :  contrariwise,  though 
no  man  whose  possessions  were  below  a  certain  standsrd 
could  hold  any  state  office,  yet  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
every  citizen  had  a  right  to  give  his  opinion  and  his  vote ; 
and  as  this  was  the  court  of  sppeal,  not  only  in  matters  of 
criminal  and  civil  dispute,  and  also  had  the  power  of  the 
veto  upon  any  law  of  wluch  it  did  not  approve,  the  people 
was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  sovereign. 

If  the  people  of  Athens  had  been  worthy  of  this  power, 
this  arrangement  might  have  been  all  very  well ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  Athenians,  in  addition  to  fickleness  and  an 
excessive  love  of  domination,  had  the  strongest  possible  taste 
for  luxury,  and  the  power  with  which  (they  were  entrusted 
was,  consequentiy,  used  against  and  not  far  their  own 
interests ;  and  that  universal  suffrage^  which  to  a  virtuous 
people  would  have  been  an  impregnable  tower  of  strength, 
became  a  principal  instrument  in  destroying  the  prosperity, 
and,  ultimately,  the  weUsre  of  the  Athenians. 

(To  he  toninnud.) 


^■a 


Hard-beartbdmbss  is  insensibility  to  the  suflering^  of  hamao 
nature,  acconiDanied  with  malignant  passions.  When  the  mind 
can  dwell  on  the  sufferiuj^s  of  an  enemy,  it  is  training  to  look  on 
those  of  a  friend  with  mdifference.  Ibough  Philip  the  Second 
was  a  bigot  in  reli^on,  he  was  insensible  to  its  duties :  he  lieerd 
of  the  execution  oi  Egmont  and  Woorne  with  one  regret  only,  that 
he  had  not  seen  their  bodies  mangled  and  homed ;  be  was  always 
present  at  an  aut(Mia^Sf  and  was  never  seen  to  smile  with  socfa 
coroplacencv  as  when  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Ine  same  rice  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  private 
life.  The  Roman  mothers  after  the  establishment  of  despotisoi 
were  so  corrupted,  that  they  abandoned  their  children  to  the  care 
of  their  slaves.  They  wished  to  teach  them  to  forges  that  their 
fathers  had  been  free.  When  their  sons  fell  by  the  oider  of  the 
tyrant,  they  attended  the  court,  as  if  the  life  of  a  courtier  had  not 
been  subjected  to  vidsaitudes.  If  such  a  mind  is  too  vidous  to 
know  remorse,  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  numkind  mark  their 
disapprobatioa  of  it— Brvce. 
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No.  IV.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  POLITENESS. 


THB   SFnCT   OF  XANNBA9. 


{Continued  from  page  107.) 


Wr  hare  already  pointed  ont  that  it  is  not  for  individuals 
to  set  themaelvea  up  against  the  customs  of  society  >vhen 
those  costoms  are  hantiless  ;  we  may  add,  farther,  that 
there  is  a  reason  beyond  those  which  we  have  already 
asiigned  for  a  frank  and  ready  compliance  with  those  cus- 
toms, Tiz.  that  almost  all  of  them  have  their  origin  in  good 
feeling ;  and  although  we  may  not  always  see  how  they  are 
useful,  most  of  them  have  positive,  and  many  of  them  have 
resliy  important  uses.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  during  the  perusal  of  the  remainder 
of  the  present  brief  article ; — why  it  is  so,  we  shall  point 
oat  as  we  proceed. 

There  is  no  situation  in  which  a  young  man  requires  more 
tact  and  attention,  than  at  the  table  of  a  friend.    There  are 
certain  forms  established  by  society,  and  those  forms  must 
be  attended  to.     For  instance,  it  may  be  that  a  particular 
kiod  of  soup  or  of  fish  may  be  so  great  a  favourite  with  you 
that  you  would,  were  you  dining  by  yourself,  or  at  your 
own  table,  make  your  dinner  entirely  upon  it ;   and  so  cir- 
cumstanced, you  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.     But 
when  dining  at  the  table  of  a  friend,  you  must  never, — 
though  ever  so  politely  pressed  to  do  so, — allow  either  to  be 
served  to  you  a  second  time«     And  here  is  one  of  the  occa- 
liooa  open  which  we  have  to  impress  upon  you  the  propriety 
of  many,  if  not  all,  of  those  hientSances  de  sociiU  of  which, 
at  first  sight,  the  young  and  the  inexperienced  are  so  apt  to 
censure  &  mureaaooableneaa  and  the  uselessness.    You  like 
the  particular  kind  of  soup  or  of  fish  ao  well,  that  you  would 
iofioitely  rather  dine  off  of  it  than  wait  for  any  of  the  viands 
of  .the  following  courses.     Perfectly  reasonable,'  as  .far  as 
jou  are  concerned ;  and  perfectly  right,  as  we  have  before 
^d,  you  would  be  in  making  your  own  liking  your  own 
nile  were  yon  dining  by  yourself.     But  the  rule  is  to  take 
ihh  or  soup  only  once — because  experience  tells  us  that  the 
luajority  of  mankind  care  for  either  only  once.      Game, 
poultry,  jomts,  &c.  form  the  real  meal  of  the  many  ;  and 
thtt  being  the  case,  custom  is  founded  upon  the  taste  of  the 
B^y.    Now  your  taste  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
md  with  what  conscience  can  you  compel  six,  or  sixty 
pcnons,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  sit  in  silence,  and  in  hunger 
^,  while  youy  the  individual,   are  indulging  your  own 
peculiar  taste,  and  your  own  disguatiDg  and  disgraceful  sel- 
^hness ?    Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  principle  of  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  in  politics,*  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  all  that  relates  to  harmless  social 
custom?,  and  to  customs  in  which  the  yielding  of  the  one  is 
prodnctive  of  rather  a  nominal  or  fancied,  than  real  inconve- 
iiieoce,  the  principle  is  indisputable.     Here,  then,  we  see, 
at  once,  that  the  rules  of  manners  have  their  foundation  in 
good  feeling  and  good  sense.     We  see  that  the  one,  sup<- 
I^slog  him  to  be  deserving  of  a  place  at  any  decent  table, 
^ght  to  be  fally  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  own  solitary  taste 
to  the  unanunoos  feeling  and  custom  of  those  into  whose 
^ety  he  is  brought. 
Triviai  as  the  matter  may  seem,  we  shall,  as  we  proceed^ 


*  It  vti  onet  acutely  aikcd  of  Benthun,  ^<  Suppose  yourself  in  a 
(^uotry  where  men  believed  in  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  broliiog 
^^  cftdog  their  grandmothers,— wonid  you  join  with  them,  or  oppose 

^m  ?    If  (he  former,  on  what  principle  would  yoo  become  a  cannibal ; 

il'hc  latter,  how  would  you  be  serfing  tltt  'greatest  happtnesa  of  the 
g'^st  number  ?"• 

No,  224« 


find  many  opportunities  of  inculcating  the  forbearing  (and, 
therefore,  truly  gentlemanly)  feeling,  which  prompts  the  rule, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  reiterate :  *'  Never  be  helped  a 
second  time  to  fish  or  soup." 

We  have  elsewhere  observed  that  we  owe  it  to  society, 
as  well  as  to  our  own  interests,  not  to  be  neglectful  of  our 
appearance.  The  dress  which  is  becoming  to  a  man  en- 
gaged in  laborious  employments,  is  very  unfit  for  one 
of  a  different  avocation.  A  bauking-house  would  8[)eedily 
have  its  business  reduced  to  a  very  complete  sinecure,  were 
the  clerks  to  stand  behind  their  desks  in  soiled  fustian 
jackets  and  brown  paper  caps.  It  matters  not  that  to  a 
philosopher,  a  garb  uf  stout  fustian  seems  quite  as  desirable 
as  one  of  broad  cloth  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  to  be  preferred.  It 
is  not  with  abstractions  and  first  principles  that  we  have  to 
do  in  considering  upon  this  matter — it  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
what  the  world  ought  to  think,  but  to  pay  due  attention  to 
what  the  world  really  does  think.  Wo  cannot  rule  the 
world ;  but  that  portion  of  the  world  with  which  we  come 
into  immediate  contact,  can,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  rule  us.  We  have  already,  in  a 
former  article,  shown  that  there  is  something  very  like  inso- 
lence in  exhibiting  a  disinclination  to  comply  with  thoae 
customs  of  society  which  do  not  involve  in  themselves  any 
real  and  absolute  breach  of  the  great  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  ;  we  now,  therefore,  need  only  insist 
upon  the  policy  of  avoiding  this  sure  means  of  making  those 
around  us  either  indifferent  about  our  intereatSy  or  positively 
and  actually  hostile  to  them. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  are  mankind  more  apt,  or  more  able 
to  discover  proofs  of  our  actual  character  than  in  our  dress ; 
and  to  that  consequently  perfect  matter  of  indifference  as  it 
18,  per  se,  we  ought  to  pay  very  great  attention.  At  first 
sight,  it  may  seem  that  there  is  very  little  real  necessity  for 
cautioning  young  men  to  be  careful  about  their  dress  ;  but 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  their  exti-eme  propensity  to  over-adorn- 
ment which  renders  this  caution  absolutely  indispensable. 

To  be  an  expensively  dressed  man,  requires  only  money ; 
but  to  be  a  well-dressed  man  requires — and  is  one  of  the 
surest  evidences  of~a  pure  taste.  How  many  yotmg  men,  for 
instance,  do  we  sec  behind  the  counters  of  the  better  sort  of 
tradesmen,  dressed  with  a  regardlessness  of  expense,  that 
would  be  imprudent  even  in  a  man  of  considerable  indepen- 
dent fortune,  but  which  is  an  absolute  insanity  in  men 
situated  as  they  are  to  whom  we  allude  ;  and  yet  among 
all  this  profusion,  what  an  essential  vulgarity  may  the  dia- 
ceming  eye  discover  !  Trowsers  of  one  colour, — ^the  brightest 
and  gaudiest  used  for  that  garment ! — waistcoat  of  another, 
coat  of  another — a  coloured  cravat,  and.  striped  stockings  I 
And  the  colours  not  only  all  different,  but  all  as  much 
opposed  to  each  other  as  though  the  coxcomb  wearer  had 
chosen  them  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  all  gazers, 

*'  The  force  otcontratt  can  no  farther  go  !*' 

To  be  well-dresaod,  the  darkest  colours  or  black  should  be 
the  ordinary  dress.  Linen  of  the  finest  texture,  and  of  the 
most  snowy  hue :  few,  very  few  ornaments  should  be  worn, 
and  those  should  be  real.  No  chains  round  the  neck — 
above  all,  no  mosaic  gold  in  any  shape.  How  very  dis- 
gusting it  is  to  see  a  man  covered  with  trumpery,  for  which, 
whatever  he  may  have  paid  for  them-^and  your  dealers  in 
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such  trumpery  are  not  at  all  sby  in  asking  enough, — we  are 
positively  certain  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  sixpence 
if  his  life  depended  upon  his  doing  so !  Eschew,  reader, 
all' such  fopperies.  Cleanliness  of  person,  white  and  fine 
linen,  plain,  dark  clothing,  a  little  behind  the  prevailing 
fashion,  and  the  most  exquisite  neatness  of  every  article  upon 
him — these  are  the  requisites  of  a  well-dressed  man  of  the 
middle  order. 

Only  a  few  other  remarks  remain  to  be  made.  Preposte- 
rous whiskers  and  ultra-fashionable  arrangement  of  hair  are 
indisputable  proofs  of  a  poor,  weak,  vain,  mind ;  they  are 
never  seen  on  a  man  of  any  rank  without  indicating  the 
empty-headed  coxcomb.  Scents,  no  matter  what — from 
musk  in  its  intensity  to  the  faintest  lavender-water— are  not 
merely  in  bad  taste,  are  not  merely  effeminacies  derogatory 
to  the  manly  character ;  th^y  are  at  least  suspicious  as  to  the 
cleanliness  and  decency  of  the  man  who  wears  them. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  too  emphatically  urged 
that  good  feeling  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  good 
manners.  A  habit  of  quiet  but  careful  observation  of  what 
is  g^ing  on  around  us,  will,  undoubtedly,  do  very  much 
towards  giving  us  an  easy  and  winning  demeanour :  it  has 
this  advantage,  too,  that  its  instructive  process  is  twofold, 
lor  we  see  not  only  what  we  ought  to  imitate,  but  also  what 
we  ought  to  avoid.  But  our  making  the  best  use  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  depends  upon  our  having  a  per- 
vading and  invariable  desire  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
would  be  offensive  to  our  associates,  and  discreditable  to 
ourselves. 

Leas,  perhaps,  from  a  positive  want  of  this  desire, — amia- 
ble in  itself,  and  the  principium  etfons  of  whatever  qualities 
make  even  most  agreeable  m  company,  and  most  justly  self- 
eomplacent,— than  from  the  want  of  a  constant  vigilance  of 
self-observation,  many  young  men  permit  themselves  to 
acquire  habits  calculated  to  render  them  any  thing  but  agree- 
able companions.  Conversation,  properly  so  called,  is,  for 
instance,  at  once  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  unexception- 
able of  all  amusements,  and  the  one  which  surpasses  all 
others  in  its  power  to  impart  solid  value  coequally  with 
elegant  recreatron.  And  yet,  how  rarely  do  we  meet  with 
ve?y  young  men  who  are  perfectly  agreeable  in  conversation ! 
Some  from  silly  pride,  or  from  an  almost  equally  silly  excess 
of  bashfnlness,  confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  mono- 
ayUftbical  affirmation  or  negation  ;  and  if  they  do  occa- 
sionally venture  upon  speaking  a  few  consecutive  sentences, 
do  so  with  the  air  of  a  man  consciously  guilty  of  committing 
seme  giaiing  impropriety.  Every  reader  vnli  be  able  to 
oatt  to  ttlod  some  friend  or  acquaintance  whose  good  quali- 
ties are  obscured  by  this  &ult.  But  the  opposite  fault, 
oxoessive  loquacity,  is  still  more  common ;  we  may  add,  too, 
that  it  is  still  more  offensive  and  indefensible.  Persons  who 
are  guilty  of  it  are  never  really  liked.  The  politeness  of 
their  associates  may  prevent  them  from  rebuking  this  unpo- 
lite  wordiness  ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  seeing  and 
from  disliking  it.  No  wit,  no  knowledge,  no  felicity  of  lan- 
guage can  wholly  atone  for  it.  He  who  will  not  listen  as 
iveU  as  talk,  practically  insults  his  company.  He  sajs  to 
them — in  effect  al  least — '*  I  am  here  to  bestow  knowledge, 
not  merely  to  interchange  it.  You  can  tell  me  nothing 
which  1  do  not  already  know — listen  to  me,  and  you  will  be 
enlightetied ;  speak,  and  you  doubly  waste  time,  for  you  tell 
me  what  I  know  already,  and  you  prevent  me  from  telling 
you  what  you  do  not  know«"  No  one  who  has  the  slightest 
regard  for  his  own  comfort,  or  for  the  feelings  or  opinions 
of  others,  would  venture  to  say  this  in  terms  ;  but  every 
one  whose  eagerness  to  be  he«rd  causes  him  to  interrupt 
others  and  to  engrost  the  conversation,  is  praotically  gnilty 


of  this  mixture  of  presumption,  ignorance,  and  want  of  tact- 
Even  the  vast  learning  and  wonderful  oratorical  powers  of 
Dr.  Johnson  could  not  prevent  him  from  being  disagreeable 
to  many  whose  good  opinion  he  no  doubt  set  a  high  value 
upon  ;  and  yet  if  ever  a  man  lived,  capable  of  excelling  all 
his  company  equally  in  the  va^ie  of  his  sentiments,  and  in 
the  beauty  of  the  diction  in  which  they  were  couched, 
Dr.  Johnson  unquestionably  was  that  man.     The  most  cur- 
sory perusal,  however,  of  the  valuable  work  of  Boswell,  will 
show  us  that  the  learned  doctor  comported  himself  far  more 
in  the  ex  cathedra  style  of  a  lecturer  than  was  either  plea- 
sant to  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  or  creditable  to  his  own 
tact.     If,  then,  even  that  great  man  could  not  unblanied 
monopolise  the  attention  of  his  company,  use  a  loud  and 
almost  angry  tone,  decide  dictatorially,  contradict  rudely, 
and  speak  lectures,  instead  of  interchanging  sentences,  how 
can  any  young  man  hope  that  he,  without  any  of  the  Doctor's 
powers,  may  with  impunity  imitate  the  Doctor's  faults  ?  We 
have  often  in  this  work  remarked  upon  the  force  of  habit ; 
and  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  many  of  the  practices  which 
make  men  disagreeable,  are  infinitely  more  the  offspring  of 
bad  habit  than  of  want  of  good  feeling.     He  who  trulv 
desires  to  have  really  good  manners,  should,  while  yet  young, 
habituate  himself  to  great  vigilance.     We  should  daily  and 
hourly  examine  his  conduct,  even  in  the  most  simple  and 
seemingly  non-essential  points,  and  test  that  conduct  by  the 
divine  rule  and  maxim,  *'  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you."     This  is,  indeed,  the  golden 
rule  not  only  of  morals,  but  also  of  manners. 

If  some  kinds  of  bad  manners— such  for  instance  as  that 
we  have  just  expatiated  upon,  though  having  their  origin  in 
want  of  reflection  rather  than  in  actual  want  of  good  feeling 
—injure  young  men  by  making  them  disagreeable  to  those 
with  whom  they  associate,  and  upon  whose  opinion  they 
more  or  less  depend  for  their  future  progress  and  position  in 
society,  there  are  others  which,  though  they  may  originate 
in  mere  folly,  can  only  be  persevered  in  from  a  thorough 
selfishness  and  contempt  of  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  othen. 
llie  at  once  filthy  and  senseless  habits  of  smoking  and  snuff- 
taking  are  especially  in  this  category  ;  and  as  these  habits 
seem  to  be  hourly  on  the  increase,  we  think  it  especially 
necessary  to  warn  our  readers  against  them.  No  one  who 
indulges  in  them  can  fairly  claim  either  the  title  of  a  well- 
bred  man,  or  of  a  man  of  sense. 

These  bad  and  offensive  habits,  are  mere  habits ;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  cannot  in  any  case  bestow  any 
real  gratification,  they  must  injure  the  health,  imd  may  even 
destroy  life.  The  most  eminent  medical  men  of  all  nations 
bear  testimony  to  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  shape  ;  and  they  all  concur  without  a  shadow 
of  variation  as  to  the  process  by  which  the  injury  is  effected. 
llie  snufftaker  is  invariably  pale,  dull- eyed,  and  if  for  a 
short  time  deprived  of  his  filthy  indulgence,  lethargic.  His 
face  is  wasted  as  well  as  pallid,  and  his  appetite  is  gene- 
rally, as  his  digestion  is  always,  completely  and  incurably 
diseased.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  snuff 
were  even,  as  the  venders  of  it  pretend,  only  prepared 
tobacco,  how  can  a  man  stuff  the  fine  vessels  of  the  head 
with  this  most  acrid  powder — how  allow  particles  of  this 
most  potent  narcotic  to  enter  his  stomach — ^without  injury  ? 
It  is  well  known,  not  only  to  the  medical  profession,  but  siso 
to  all  gardeners,  that  nothing  is  more  powerful  than  tobacco 
in  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  insects.  The  rose  and  the 
sweet  brier  are  very  apt  to  be  infested  by  a  small  green  fly. 
Thousands  of  these  cover  the  stem,  lying  layer  on  layer,  and 
thousand  on  thousand*  •  A  fumigator,  or  even  a  simple  elay 
pipe,  filled  with  burning  tobacco,  being  procured,  the  sfflok' 
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is  directed  upon  the  item  of  the  infested  shrab,  and  a  few 
teconds  suffices  to  leave  the  stem  free  from  the  insects,  which 
lie  dead  or  fitst  dying  at  its  foot.  And  yet  men,  reasoning 
meo,  Toluntsrily,  and  as  matter  of  amusement,  inhale  the 
smoke,  or  swallow  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  pulverized 
sniMtaoce  of  a  weed  so  potent  in  its  effects  ! 

Par  parenihese,  we  may  remark,  that  snuff  is  by  no  means 
to  exclusiTely  composed  of  tobacco  as  its  deluded  and  offen- 
eire  votaiies  would  fiun  suppose.  Independent  of  its  being 
tdulterated  with  a  variety  of  wild  herbs  indigenous  to 
Eogland,  and  therefore  very  profitable  to  Messrs.  the  snuff- 
moDgers,  who  sell  it  for  genuine  pulverized  tobacco*  it  has 
becD  proved  in  a  court  of  law,  that  ground-glass — ^pulverized 
glass!— is  one  of  the  pleasant  ingredients  with  which  a 
dtHlatiog  mixture  is  occasionally  made  for  the  delectation  of 
those  who  delight  in  cramming  their  own  nostrils,  and  dis- 
gusting both  the  scent  and  the  sight  of  their  neighbours  ! 

Between  two  such  offensive  and  senseless  customs  as  snuff- 
taking  and  smoking,  it  is  no  very  easy  matter  to  decide 
which  is  the  worse ;  it  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  smoker 
is  cTen  more  senseless  and  more  offensive  than  the  snuff- 
taker.  Great  smokers  are  invariably  afflicted  with  dyspep- 
sia ;  and  their  pallid  and  soddened  aspect  ought  of  itself  to 
be  a  warning  to  those  who  have  not  addicted  themselves  to 
this  filthy  and  noxious  habit  not  to  allow  themselves  ever  to 
commence  it,  even  were  self-love  the  only  principle  it  were 
advisable  to  test  it  by.  But  the  man  who  is  weak  enough 
to  indulge  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  is  a  mere  ambulatory 
nuisance.  His  clothes,  his  hau*,  the  very  books  he  reads, 
Day,  his  very  letters,  have  a  fetid  and  noisome  odour.  You 
cannot  pass  such  a  man  in  the  street  without  being  annoyed ; 
and  as  to  speaking  to  him,  you  might  quite  as  pleasantly, 
and  perhaps  even  more  safely,  speak  to  a  man  in  the  habit 
of  swallowing  garlic ! 

Even  when  the  smoker  has  so  much  good  sense  or  good 
feeling  as  to  confine  the  indulgence  of  his  filthy  habit  to  his 
own  house,  he  is  offensive  to  the  nostrils  of  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  when  he  goes  abroad  ;  but  many 
joung  men  of  the  present  day  seem  to  think  that  that  is  not 
sofficient  offence  against  society.  Fancying  it  manly, — and 
probably  led  into  that  egregious  mistake  by  the  doggrel 
pufs  published  by  people  who  obtain  their  subsistence  by 
tending  in  various  shapes  the  filthy  and  poisonous  weed, — 
Toung  men,  to  all  appearance  respectable  in  their  situation, 
may  be  nightly  seen  stalking  along  the  streets  smoking 
cigars— a  practice  which  has  oil  the  filthiness  of  smoking 
through  a  pipe  with  the  superadded  nastiness  of  chewing 
tobacco,  as  well  as  inhaling  its  poisonous  fumes !  Do  you 
Vbh  to  injure  your  health,  blacken  your  teeth,  disgust  and 
offend  your  friends,  waste  your  time,  and  render  yourself  a 
perfect  nuisance  ?  If  so,  you  have  only  to  smoke :  your 
httsiness  will  be  done  to  your  heart's  content ! 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  poet 
Richard  Savage,  there  is  a  remark  deserving  of  the  notice 
of  all  who  desire  to  be  really  well  mannered  :  we  refer  to 
the  Doctor's  statement  of  the  frequent  offence  which  Savage 
gave  to  his  best  friends  by  his  unconscionable  waste  of  their 
fime.  He  seemed  as  if  he  supposed  all  persons  to  have  as 
little  lo  do  as^bomseif ;  candles  burnt  to  the  sockets,  watches 
frequently  looked  at,  gentle  hints — in  short,  any  thing  less 
than  pliu'nly  telling  him  that  no  more  time  could  be  spared, 
S*xi  that  was  sure  to  give  him  deadly  offence,) — was  insuffl- 
nent  to  relieve  his  wearied  host  of  his  company.  The 
Doctor  apologizes  for  Savage,  by  saying  that  this  indifference 
to  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  others  arose  from  poor 
^vage  having  no  home  to  which  he  could  betake  himself; 
Vt  this  apology  of  the  j  artial  friend,  though  it  may  give  us 


a  good  opinicm  of  the  Doctor's  heart,  has  something  less 
than  his  usual  closeness  and  cogency  of  reasoning.  In  telling 
us  that  Savage's  inattention  to  the  feelings  of  his  friends  did 
not  arise  from  want  of  good  sense,  he,  in  so  many  words,  tells 
us  that  it  did  arise  horn  want  of  good  feding.  It  was  con- 
venient to  him  to  stay ;  and,  therefore,  though  he  knew  that 
his  stay  was  a  nuisance  and  an  injury  to  his  friends,  he 
staid ! — ^a  curious  defence  enough. 

But  in  truth  there  are  but  too  many,  who*  without  even 
the  poor  defence  of  Savage,  are  very  prone  to  wearying  their 
entertainers.  A  really  well-bred  man  cannot  do  this.  No 
one  can  be  so  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  pursuits  and  habits 
of  those  with  whom  he  associates,  as  not  to  know  how  to 
time  his  departure  so  as  to  suit  their  convenience.  Polite-' 
ness  may  induce  our  friends  to  invite  us  to  stay  even  when 
they  are  heartily  glad  that  we  are  preparing  to  go  ;  and 
this  is  not  hypocrisy.  It  is  their  duty  to  us  not  to  seem 
wearied ;  it  is  equally  our  duty  not  to  take  advantage  of 
their  politeness. 

Another  very  common  error  is  that  of  tattling ; — in  point 
of  fact,  though  this  mischievous  practice  originates  in  folly # 
it  but  too  frequently  has  all  the  evil  effect  of  crime.  Many 
things  are  spoken  in  company  which,  out  of  that  paiticular 
company,  the  speaker  would  not  choose  to  have  repeated  ; 
and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  when  we  enter  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  his  guests^ 
we  do  so  on  the  implied  though  not  expressed  condiUon 
that  all  that  is  there  spoken  is  spoken  confidentially.  Tco 
frequently  this  sacred,  though  tacit  compact  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  irreparable  mischief  done  by  thoughtless  and  gos- 
siping people  repeating  at  one  house  what  they  have  heard^ 
perhaps  only  jocularly,  said  at  another.  Friends  are  fre- 
quently thus  estranged,  and  the  foundation  of  bitter  enmities 
laid  ;  and  the  tattler  who  causes  this  mischief  is  usually 
himself  a  sufferer  by  it,  for,  while  the  one  party  detests  his 
treason,  the  other  very  rarely  fails  to  despise  the  traitor  even 
while  listening  to  his  treacherous  tale. 

If  we  hear  the  mere  foibles  of  an  absent  friend  jocosely 
satirized,  it  becomes  us  in  the  same  light  and  laughing 
manner  to  defend  him  ;    if  we  hear  his  moral  character 
seriously  impugned,  it  is  still  more  incumbent  upon  us  zea- 
lously but  temperately  to  defend  him  against  the  ehaige,  or 
at  the  least  to  demand  proof  of  the  charge  made  against  him. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  many  persons  may 
satirize  foibles  without  having  any  real  dislike  to  the  person 
spoken  of;  nay,  in  all  probability,  the  very  persons  who  are 
most  prompt  to  smile  at  absurdities  of  manner,  would  be  the 
very  first  to  sympathize  with  distress  of  mind,  or  to  relieve 
distress  of  circumstances.     But  if  their  lightly  spoken,  and 
quite  innocently  meant,  satire,  be  carried  to  the  ears  ^f  the 
person  satirized,  a  rupture  almost  inevitably  takes  place  ;  and 
we  have  thus,  for  the  sake  of  mere  talking,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  enmity  between  persons  who  might  otherwise  be 
cordial  and  valuable  friends  to  each  other  during  their  whole 
lives.     In  this,  as  indeed  in  all  the  really  vital  points  of 
good  manners,  our  readers  will  find  that  they  have  only  to 
test  their  conduct  vigilantly  by  that  golden  rule  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  them,  in  order  to  have  a  safe  and  sure 
guide  in  all  cases  in  which  they  may  feel  doubtful  as  to  how 
they  ought  to  act     Let  them  carefully  and'  constantly  cul- 
tivate good  feeling,  and  they  will  be  in  little  danger  of 
erring  against  good  manners  on  the  more  important  points : 
if  they  carefully  cultivate  that,  they  secure  propriety  in  the 
greater  points  of  good  breeding.    Ihcre  are,  of  course,  very 
numerous  matters  of  mere  custom,  which  no  book  can  teach ; 
inasmuch  as  the  mere  customs  of  society  differ  with  every 
.  difference  of  rank,  and  almost  with  every  difference  of  place ; 
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but  even  those,  impoetlble  as  it  b  to  teach  them  through  '  associates;  and  thirdly,  a  sincere  desire  to  give  all  the  plea- 


the  medium  of  a  book,  will  be  rapidly  and  without  any 
difficulty  learned  by  any  one  who  has,  firstly,  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  well-mannered ;  secondly,  a  constant  watch  upon  his 
ovn  conduct,  as  compared  with  that  of  those  with  whom  he 


sure  he  can,  and  no  judn.  With  these,  he  will  never  dfend 
against  the  greater  proprieties,  and  he  will  not  long  remain 
liable  to  err  even  as  to  the  minuter  and  tlie  less  essential 
ones. 


•MI«*MM*'MMIMWIMWC 


DEMOCRACY  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  REPUBLICS. 

No.  IL — Athens. 

(Continued  from  p.M2,) 


Tub  senate  of  four  hundred  was  intended  by  Solon  to 
curb  the  levity  and  love  of  tumult  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
Areopi^us  to  prevent  the  wealthy  from  encroaching  upon 
the  rights  and  Uie  liberties  of  the  poor  ;  but,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  people,  they  were  incapable  of  being  really 
well  ruled  by  any  other  government  than  that  of  a  despotbm 
at  once  humane  in  desire,  and  inflexible  in  severity.  And 
we  find  that  Solon's  laws,  wise  as  that  legislator  was,  and 
sincerely  bb  he  c^ppears  to  have  aimed  at  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  body  politic,  were,  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
calculated  only  to  procrastinate,  and  not  wholly  to  prevent 
tlie  ruin  of  Athens.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  we  may 
notice  the  sarcasm  of  the  philosopher  Anacharsis,  who, 
speaking  of  Solon's  laws,  observed  that  they  were  "  like 
cobwebs  which  would  entangle,  indeed,  the  poor  and  the 
feeble,  but  wonid  be  easily  broken  through  by  the  wealthy 
and  the  powerful."  The  reply  of  Solon  seems  to  us  to  fur- 
msh  a  complete  key  to  the  cause  of  his  ill  success.  He 
replied,  that  "  men  would  always  abide  by  laws  which  they 
had  no  interest  in  breaking,"  and  that  '*  his  laws  were  so 
weU  adapted  to  the  wishes  of  his  countrymen,  that  they 
would  feel  it  more  advantageous  to  obey  them  than  to  vio- 
late them."  In  this  reply  it  is  e^y  to  discern  Solon's 
besetting  error  as  a  legislator.  He  made  too  little  allowance 
lor  passion,  and  too  much  for  reflection  ;  %nd  in  stating  the 
fsct  that  men  are  fond  of  their  own  interests'*  he  committed 
the  fallacy  of  overlooking  the  equally  certain  tabtthat  men 
are  very  prone  to  mistaking  their  interests.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  interest  of  the  wealthy  Athenians  to  give  the 
multitude  no  reason  to  desire  revolution,  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  multitude  to  be  peaceable,  industrious,  and 
frugal ;  but  the  former  could  not  abstain  from  oppression, 
nor  the  latter  from  tumult,  extravagance,  and  levity.  Each 
was  more  than  sufficiently  eager  for  what  it  falsely  thought 
its  own  advantage — ^but  each  was  blind,  utterly  blind  to  its 
real  interest.  From  his  inattention  to  this  very  important  dis- 
tinction between  self-love,  and  knowledge  of  real  interests, 
we  think  arose  the  inefficiency  of  Solon  as  a  legislator. 

So  far  were  the  Athenians  from  having  any  portion  of 
that  reasoning  power  which  Solon  too  indulgently  attributed 
to  Iton,  that  their  love  of  luxury,  and  dislike  of  steady 
industry  and  frugal  living,  (those  only  true  sources  of  the 
general  comfort  and  contentment  of  a  community,)  rendered 
them  at  length  so  universally  venal,  that  Piststratus,  a 
relation  of  Siolon,  by  dint  of  profuse  bribery,  obtained  per- 
mission to  be  attended  by  an  armed  guhrd.  As  soon  as  this 
important  concession  was  made  to  him,  he  seized  upon  the 
citadel,  and  setting  at  nought  both  the  laws  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  Solon,  established  himself  as  the  single  tyrant  of 
Athens.  We  say  established  him:!e]f,  for  though  his  usurpa- 
tion caused  innumerable  civil  contests,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  several  tiroes  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city,  he  ulti- 
mately regained  his  power,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to 
his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  The  latter  of  these  having 


injured  the  famous  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  was  sacrificed 
to  their  memorable  vengeance,  and  his  brother,  deprived  of 
his  support,  was  speedily  driven  into  exile. 

We  have  seen  that  the  venality,  resulting  from  luxury 
and  idleness,  of  the  Athenians,  enabled  Pisistntus  to  usurp 
despotic  power,  and  that  his  tyranny  kept  Athens  in  per- 
petual disorder  during  his  life-time ;  while  the  tyranny  of 
his  two  sons  terminated  in  the  assassination  of  one  of  them, 
and  in  the  exile  of  the  other.  But  the  evils  resulting  to  the 
Athenians  from  their  own  utter  and  detestable  corruption 
were  not  destined  to  end  here.  Hitherto  their  vileness  had 
only  raised  them  up  domestic  enemies ;  now,  however,  they 
were  to  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  foe. 

Hippias,  the  exiled  son  of  Ariatogiton,  applied  to  Darius 
of  Persia  for  aid  to  reconquer  Athens  ;  and  that  king,  com- 
plying^ with  his  request,  sent  the  army  of  Persians  which 
first  invaded  Greece,  llie  invasion,  it  is  true,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Hippias  himself  was  one  among  the  slaughtered 
host  at  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon.  But  though^  the 
invasion  of  the  Persians  did  not  replace  the  tyrant  Hippias 
in  the  authority  he  had  so  much  misused,  it  caused  the  people 
to  be  kept  in  that  constant  state  of  alarm  and  suspicion, 
which  of  all  popular  moods,  is  the  one  most  favourable 
to  the'  ill-principled  and  greedy  demagogue.  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  iSte  Penuans  on 
behalf  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  Hippias,  we  find  the  history  of 
Athens  completely  crowded  with  instances  of  demagogue 
craft  gulling  the  people,  and  of  popular  fiiry  and  madness 
driving  the  ablest,  bravest,  and  purest  patriots  into  exile,  or 
proceedmg  to  the  still  greater  atrocity  of  shedding  their 
blood. 

Between  Athens  and  Sparta  there  long  subsisted  a 
jealousy,  which  led  all  the  most  violent  men  of  both  coun- 
tries to  desire  a  war.  Where  this  desire  is  intensely  felt 
and  long  brooded  over,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  pretext  is 
not  sooner  or  later  found  for  the  commencement  of  open 
hostilities.  The  opportunity,  long  desired  by  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans,  was  at  length  furnished  by  the  foUowiog 
incident. 

The  Thebans  entered  Plataea,  a  small  state  in  aDiauce 
with  Athens,  and  though  they  were  ultimately  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  were  long  enough  in  possession  of  the  city 
to  be  guilty  of  the  most  hateful  atrocities.  The  Plataeaiia 
naturally  enough  applied  for  aid  to  Athens,  and  the  Thebans, 
on  their  part,  found  ready  and  zealous  allies  in  the  Spartans. 
Thus  began  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which,  sooner  or 
later,  every  state  in  Greece  became  involved.  Where  the 
Spartans  obtained  the  mastery,  oligarchies  were  established 
by  the  aristocracy;  where  the  Athenians  prevailed,  they 
established  no  less  tyrannous  democracies  ;  and  both  parties 
behaved  rather  like  tigers  mad  with  hunger,  than  like  humaa 
beings.  Truces  were  violated  as  quickly  as  made,  and. 
revolted  citizens  committed  to-day  massacres  as  sanguinsry 
and  unsparing  as  those  which  had  yesterday  been  pexpetAtet' 
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opon  citizens  by  the  azistoeracy.  After  this  borrible  state  of 
things  had  lasted  for  several  years,  Alcibiades  appeared  upon 
the  stage  of  eyents ;  and  the  ]ong  time  during  which  he  had 
great  influence  upon  the  cQurse  of  Grecian  affairs  demands 
diat  we  should  give  some  brief  account  of  him.  Handsome, 
aooomplished,  daring,  and  subtle,  Alcibiades,  uniting  in  his 
person  the  greatest  possible  love  of  intrigue,  and  a  Protean 
power  of  rendering  himself,  in  outward  seeming,  '*  all  things 
to  all  men,"  was  precisely  the  person  to  sway  the  fickle, 
lead  the  enterprising,  and  dazzle  the  luxurious  among  the 
'Adienians ;  and,  unhappily,  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes 
the  great  majority  of  the  Athenians  belonged. 

Pexides,  whose  chief  fault  was  his  eager  desire  to  humble 
the  Spartans,  a  desire  which  made  him  anxious  rather  to 
continue,  than  to  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
thoroughly  knew  his  countrymen  ;  and  'though  he  un- 
doubtedly was  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Athens,  he  was  also 
iniious  to  preserve  his  own  power,  and  to  use  that  power 
in  humbling  the  Spartans.  In  order  to  retain  hb  popu* 
krity  against  men  of  infinitely  larger  private  fortune,  he 
caused  immense  sums  of  the  public  money  to  be  e;cpended 
upon  games  and  plays  for  the  diversion  of  the  rabble  ;  thus 
impoverishing  his  country  by, extravagance,  at  the  very  time 
when  his  public  poHcy  demanded  the  most  rigid  economy  of 
tbe  public  treiasure.  Great  as  his  services  often  were  to 
Athens,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  not  almost 
outweighed  by  the  injury  he  thus — perhaps  unwittingly — 
did  in  fostering  a  taste  for  luxury,  extravagance,  and  effemi- 
nacy. Whether  his  measures  woidd  ultimately  have  redeemed 
this  error,  it  were  now  impossible  to  judge  ;  for  in  tbe  awful 
"  Plague  of  Athens," — a  visitation  so  awful  as  to  be  a  com- 
plete era  in  Grecian  history, — ^the  great  Pericles  was  among 
its  almost  innumerable  victims. 

At  his  death,  Nicias,  an  able  officer,  but  one  infinitely  too 
mild  in  temper  to  keep  in  due  subjection  so  turbulent  and 
fickle  a  people  as  the  Athenians,  was  supported  in  power  by 
the  nobUity,  in  opposition  to  the  insolent  and  wordy  dema- 
gogue, CleoD,  who  had  signalised  himself  by  his  turbulence 
even  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  now  became  the  tiarling 
leader  of  all  the  most  disaffected  and  dLssolute  of  the 
multitude. 

Nicias,  perceiving  that  not  only  Athens,  but  all  Greece, 
was  injured  by  the  continuance  of  war,  which  interrupted 
profitable  industry,  and  filled  every  state  with  desperate  and 
daring  adventurers,  used  every  exertion  to  bring  about  a 
peace.  Cleon,  well  knowing  that  turbulence  and  strife 
aflbrded  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  qualities  as  a  demagogue,  was  of  course  strenuously 
opposed  to  peace — and  to  Nicias,  as  its  advocate.  But  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Cleon,  backed  as  he  was  by  all  that 
was  desperate  and  infamous  in  Athens,  Nicias,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war — the  demagogue,  Cleon  having  just  then 
fallen  in  battle,  though  his  evil  spirit  long  animated  his  sur- 
▼ivmg  partizans — succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  fifty  years.  But  before 
Nicias  had  time  to  make  the  cessation  of  hostilities  useful  to 
Athens,  a  new  disturber  of  his  policy  appeared,  quite  as 
active  as  Cleon,  and  infinitely  more  able — we  mean 
Alcibiades. 

Ambition  is  even  more  powerful  than  personal  hatred  in 
making  men  unjust.  The  ^ great  sagacity  of  Alcibiades  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  be  unaware  that  the  policy  of 
Nicias,  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  peace  between  Athens 
and  her  powerful  riv^  Sparta,  was  a  policy  creditable  to 
him,  both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  philanthropist.  But  the 
very  wisdom  of  Nicias  made  Alcibiades  the  more  anxious 
to  traverse  his  policy ;  he  saw  that  he  must  either  be  second 


to  Nicias  in  maintaining  peace,  or  triumph  over  him  in  advo- 
cating wor ;  and  rendered  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
countty  by  his  craving  lust  of  power,  he  at  once  determined 
upon  the  latter  course.  Procuring  himself  to  be  elected 
general,  which  was  easily  done  by  flattering  the  '^base  and 
fickle  populace,  he  caused  new  hostilities  to  be  commenced 
against  Uie  allies  of  Sparta,  and  thus  rekindled  the  terrible 
war  which  the  vrise  efforts  of  Nicias  had  for  a  time  put  a 
stop  to. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the 
Egestians,  a  weak  and  scanty  people  in  Sicily,  applied  to 
Athens  to  protect  them  ag^st  the  tyranny  of  Syracnae. 
Caring  little  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  Alcibiades  ex- 
erted himself  so  effectually  that  an  armament  was  fitted  out, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  himself,  Nicias,  and 
Lamachus.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Alcibiades  left  Athens 
on  this  expedition  when  his  enemies  revived  against  him  a 
charge  of  having  sacrilegiously  defaced  the  statues  of  Mercury. 
This  charge  had  been  brought  against  him,  in  fact,  previous 
to  his  departure,  but  by  his  eloquent  appeals  to  the  people, 
he  had  persuaded  them  to  postpone  the  investigation  of  it 
until  he  should  return  from  an  ezpeditiion,  from  which  he 
promised  them  immense  benefit.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  his  enemies  had  now  so  much  excited  the  people 
against  him  that  he  was  summoned  to  return  in  the  state 
galley  by  which  the  summons  was  conveyed,  to  take  his 
trial  on  Uie  charge  of  sacrilege.  Alcibiadea  perceiving  at 
once  that  his  ruin  was  determined  upon,  coolly  affected 
the  utmost  obedience,  sailed  from  Sicily  in  company  with  the 
state  galley,  landed  at  Thuria  as  if  for  mere  pleasure,  and 
left  the  baffled  messenger  to  return  to  Athens  at  his  leimue. 
When  the  Athenians  found  that  Alcibiades  was  too  crafty  to 
return  to  take  his  trial,  they  condemned  him  to  death,  par 
coniumacCf  and  confiscated  his  property. 

Whether  Alcibiades  really  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  the 
sacrilege  with  which  he  was  charged,  it  is  \xj  no  means 
easy  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand,  his  knowii  propensity 
to  every  kind  of  extravagance  and  licentiousness  renders  it 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  was  guilty  5  on  thq  other  hand, 
the  virulence  of  party  in  Athens  renders  it  quite  as  likely 
that  his  enemies  were  themselves  the  authors  of  the  sacrile- 
gious acts,  with  the  premeditated  purpose  of  talking  advan^ 
tage  of  the  licentious  character  of  Alcibiades  to  charge  them 
upon  him  ;  and  what  seems  to  render  this  latter  supposition 
rather  probable  is,  that  a  fellow  was  induced  by  a  promise  of 
pardon  to  confess  himself  a  participator  in  the  sacrilege, 
and  he  in  his  impeachment  included  no  one  but  Alcibiadea 
and  his  known  friends  and  intimates. 

However  the  charge  against  him  originated,  whether  in 
his  actual  guilt,  or  in  subornation  of  perjury  on  the  part  of 
his  enemies,  it  was  of  great  ultimate  injury  to  Athens ;  for 
both  the  fleet  and  the  army  were  disgusted  and  dispirited 
when  the  ablest  of  their  leaders  was  thus  obliged  to  abandon 
his  command  and  seek  safety  in  exile  ;  and  Alcibiades  him- 
self, enraged  against  Athens,  sought  shelter  in  Sparta,  and 
caused  that  country  to  send  such  aid  to  the  Syracusans  aa 
sufficed  utterly  to  rout  the  Athenians,  of  whose  fleet  not  a 
vessel  escaped,  and  among  whose  heaps  of  slain  waa  Nicias 
himself.  Elated  by  this  good  success,  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies  now  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  4thens  itself. 
And  now  Pisander  took  advantage  of  the  general  panic  at 
Athens  to  usurp  vast  authority.  He  lodged  all  power  in 
a  small  oligarchy,  and,  supported  by  a  band  of  naereenary 
troops,  he  and  the  four  hundred  committed  such  tyrannies 
that  the  people  at  length  could  endure  it  no  longer.  A  counter 
revolution  took  place ;  Alcibiades  was  recalled,  4nd  put  at  the 
head  of  the  farces  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and^lwith  the  tide 
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of  captain-general,  he  had  for  the  time  the  actual  power  of 
a  despotic  monarch.  His  power,  however,  was  but  of  short 
duration,  for  Antiochus,  one  of  his  lieutenants*  being  defeated 
by  Lysander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
found  little  difficulty  in  directing  the  whole  anger  of  the 
fickle  people  upon  him,  and  he  was  forthwith  deprived  of  his 
command* 

His  country  was  soon  taught  to  feel  the  loss  of  his  splendid 
military  talents,  their  fleet  being  entirely|routed  by  the  Spartan 
admiral,  Lysander,  only  eight  vessels  escaping  capture  or 
destruction.  Quickly  following  up  this  victory,  Lysander 
invested  Athens  itself;  compelled  it  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, and  appointed  thirty  governors  with  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible power. 

From  this  time  Athens  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
ruined  past  all  hope  of  redemption ;  for  though  the  thirty 
tyrants  were  expelled,  and  though  some  few  bri^t  characters 
illustrated  the  future  annals  of  Athens,  real  liberty,  or  even 
th»  love  of  it,  was  never  regained.  FVom  the  time  of  Pericles 
they  had  gradually  become  more  and  more  infBituated  with 
pomp  and  luxury ;  upon  theatrical  representation  they  wil- 
lingly expended  infinitely  larger  sums  than  those  which 
they  bestowed  upon  their  army  and  navy  ;  and  they  at  length 
grew  so  corrupt  that,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  that  great 
orator  and  Fhocion  were  the  only  powerful  public  men 
who  were  not  the  purchased  and  paid  slaves  of  the  lim-. 
bitious  and  politic  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  His  gold  had 
corrupted  ell  others— and  passion  made  the  vast  abilities  of 
Demosthenes  in  the  end  almost  as  fatal  to  his  country  as 
even  his  corruption  could  have  been  ;  for  when  at  the  head 
of  affairs  he  allowed  his  hatred  of  Phocion  to  cause  him  to 
deprive  that  able  general  of  the  command  of  the  Athenian 


troops,  and  to  commit  that  impartant  trust  to  Chares  and 
Lysicles,  the  former  a  known  coward,  and  the  latter  brsve 
enough  as  an  individual,  but  destitute  of  ability  and  expe- 
rience  as  a  general.  This  fiital  change  of  conunanders  took 
place  just  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Chseronea,  in  which  the 
Athenians  were,  in  consequence  of  liiat  change,  utteriy 
routed,  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  from  being  kmg  of  one 
petty  place,  became  the  virtual  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
Chreece. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  brief  sketch  of  tiie  history  of 
Athens,  we  perceive  that  the  vices  of  the  people  became  the* 
instruments  of  bringing  about  the  people's  punishment ;  and 
we  perceive,  too,  that  when  a  people  are  thoroughly  de- 
pmved,  the  utmost  danger  to  their  public  liberty  is  insuffi- 
cient to  wean  them  from  their  base  attachment  to  their  own 
individual  enjoyments.  When  Athens  was  tottering  to  her 
fall,  the  selfish  and  efieminated  Athenians  were  infinitely 
more  anxious  for  good  actors  than  for  able  generals — for 
fine  poets  than  for  honest  and  skilful  statesmen ;  and  so,  in 
modem  France — whose  people  have  until  very  recently 
borne  a  singularly  striking  resemblance  to  the  Athenians  in 
their  mingled  levity  and  tendency  to  turbulence — the  horrois 
of  the  revolution,  when  the  ambulatory  guillotine,  dripping 
with  the  best  blood  of  France,  traversed  the  streets  of 
Paris,  the  theatres  were  not  the  less  crowded,  and  the 
thoughtless  Parisians  were  not  the  less  easily  del^hted. 

If  history  is  what  it  is  called,  and  what  it  ought  to  be, 
'*  Philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  the  history  of  both 
Athens  and  France  may  teach  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
a  nation,  to  beware  of  excessive  luxury,  as  the  fruitful  parent 
of  national  degradation  and  of  individual  suflfering. 

(Toie  cmtimted.) 
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No.  II.— POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

(Continued  from  p,  104.^ 


'^  Popular  superstitions  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  has  its 
source  in  misunderstood  natural  phenomena,  the  other  in 
circumstances  of  man's  production,  of  which  the  results,  but 
not  the  cause,  are  perceived.  Perhaps  specimens  of  these 
two  classes  of  errors  will,  better  than  any  abstract  disquisi- 
tion, tend  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  credulous,  and 
teach  them  to  take  nothing  to  be  supernatural  merely  because 
the  cause  of  it  is  hidden  from  their  view.  All  of  our  readers 
who  have  ever  been  in  the  country  must  at  certain  times  in 
the  year  have  observed  round  rings  of  extremely  vivid 
verdure  in  the  green  sward — and  especially  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  large  and  ancient  trees.  The  peasantry  of 
nearly  every  part  of  England  give  to  these  rings  of  bright 
verdure  the  name  of  '*  Fairy  Rings ;"  and  they  suppose  that 
the  elastic  trip  of  Mab  and  her  attendant  sprites,  dancing 
beneath  the  pale  and  beautiful  light  of  the  moon,  causes  the 
appearance  in  question.  Again  and  again  we  must  insist 
that  for  Christians,  having  the  blazing  and  beauteous  light  of 
the  gospel  to  lead  them  to  right  conclusions, — for  men  thus  en- 
viably situated  to  attribute  the  effects  of  unknown  causes  to — 

"  Witch  and  wizard,  sprite  and  fiend,** 

is  not  only  silly,  but  is  at  least  very  closely  approaching  to 
actual  impiety.  Now  this  particular  appearance  has  not 
even  the  quality  of  being  inexplicable :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  be  accounted  for  by  strictly  natural 
principles — ^principles  which  are  hourly  at  work  throughout 
the  universcy  and  to  other  and  much  grander  effects  of  which 
we  never  dream  of  assigning^any  other  than  natural  causes* 


An  acorn  is  planted  in  the  ground,  and  in  due  course  of 
years  it  produces  a  magnificent  oak.  Do  vfe  assign  this 
really  wonderful  metamorphosis  to  witchcraft?  And  yet 
tlie  mere  growth  oi  fungi — ^which  every  vegetable  corruption, 
and  even  some  animal  corruptions  produce — is  so  astound- 
ing, that  we  who  see  without  wonder  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
produce  fifty  fold  in  increase,  growing  on  graceful  and 
stately  stalks  ;  and  who  day  by  day  witness  the  growth  of 
the  "  forest  monarch,"  which  we  remember  n  puny  and 
slender  sapling,  are  not  ashamed  to  refer  an  unusual  bright- 
ness of  verdure  to  the  midnight  gambols  of  a  race  which, 
both  reason  and  a  right  understanding  of  Scripture  assure  us, 
has  no  existence ! 

Some  natural  philosophers,  justly  anxious  to  explode 
so  degrading  a  superstition,  hsve  very  improbably  and. 
illogically  referred  the  *'  fairy  rings "  to  the  action  of 
lightning  ;  but  this  reference  is  a  great  deal  moi«  remark* 
able  for  its  ingenuity  than  for  Ite  justice.  All  who  have 
watched  the  play  of  the  lightning,  darting  now  hither,  now 
thither — now  in  one  broad  blaze  of  dazzling  and  almost 
blinding  light — ^now  shooting  in  one  straight  path*  like  a 
blazing  arrow— and  anon  playing  from  side  to  aide  in  eocen* 
trie  lines  and  angles ;  all  who  have  noticed  this  will  agree 
that  if  there  were  no  other  reason  (as.  for  instance,  the 
colour  of  the  "  Wry  rings,")  why  these  rings  should  not  be 
referred  to  the  action  of  lightning,  abundantly  sufficient 
reason  would  be  found  in  their  figure.  They  are  invariably 
circular,  but  the  lightning  does  not  invariabix  strike  in  a 
circle ;  and  this  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  correctness 
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of  the  tbeorf  to  which  we  allude.  Far  more'^'reBBonabk — 
so  reaeonaUe,*  indeed,  as  to  our  understanding  to  seem 
undeniable — ia  the  theory  which  refers  these  appearances  to 
the  growth  and  decay  of  fungu  These  have  been  found  in 
"rings" of  the  kind,  and  these  rings  are  the  most  frequently 
found,  and  the  most  distinctly  developed  and  vividly  c^ouredi 
in  parks  and  forests ;  precisely  the  situations  in  which,  from 
the  fall  and  eomiption  of  leaves,  fungi  the  most  abound. 
To  a  Buperfidal  reasoner  it  may  seem  that  this  theory  is 
open  to  something  like  the  same  objection  which  we 
have  urged  against  the  supposition  of  lightning  producing 
these  appearances ;  but  the  two  cases  aie  very  far  indeed 
from  being  parallel.  In  the  case  of  the  lightning  we 
actually  see  the  cause ;  and  we  see,  too»  that  it  is  mathema- 
tically impoaalble  that  lightning  striking  the  earth  in  every 
eccentricity  of  line  and  angle  can  leare  the  marks  of  its 
scathing  fai  «*  circles."  6ut  in  the  case  of  the  fungi^ 
though  we  cannot  say  why  they  grow  in  eircles »  yet  we  have 
experience  fer  the  &ct  that  they  do  so ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  this  form  of  growth  of  fungi  is  only  one  of  very 
many  phenomena,  of  which  we  cannot  by  our  philosophy 
explain  the  cause  and  process,  but  which  we  see  as  results. 
We  cannot  tell  why,  or  even  how,  a  lobster,  whose  daw  is 
wounded  in  strife  or  by  acddent,  gets  rid  of  that  daw  and 
has  another  in  its  stead ;  yet  we  wdl  know  ttiat  lobsters  do 
CO,  and  asaoredly  there  ia  much  more  to  be  surprised  at  in 
such  proceasea  aa  these  than  in  fvmgi  growing  in  a  circle. 

Another  perfectly  natural  appearance  whien,  though  quite 
explicable  on  the  known  and  indisputable  prmciples  of 
natural  philosophy,  is  made  by  ignorant  people  an  object  of 
superstitious  dread,  is  what  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is 
called  "Jack  o'  Lantern,"  and  in  others  "  Will  o'  the  Wisp.*' 
Wherever  there  is  a  flat,  low,  marshy  piece  of  ground, 
there  this  appearance  is  certain  to  be  seen,  especially  in  a 
dark  night  following  a  hot  day.  In  general  the  difficulty  of 
persuading  the  peasantry  that  this  appearance  is  not  only 
perfectly  natural,  but  is  also  perfectly  innocent  into  the 
bai]gain,  arises  merely  frt>m  the  difficulty  of  leading  an 
untrained  mind  to  distingmsh  between  being,  and  caui^e  and 
consequence  of  that  being.  You  tell  a  peasant  that  this 
luminous  appearance  is  perfectly  harmless;  he  replies 
by  saying,  *  There  is  the  appearance.  John  Tomkins  was 
found  smothered  in  yonder  marsh,  into  which  he  was  led  by 
this  light;  and  it  appeared  very  vividly  the  very  night 
before  the  widow]  Jones  expired.'  Here  is  your  difficulty  ; 
^d  it  requires  great  tact  and  no  less  patience  to  surmount  it. 
If  you  taike  the  trouble  to  inquire  patiently  into  particulars, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  And  that  the  ploughman  whose  death 
is  attributed  to  the  malignant  misguidance  of  Jack  o'  Lan- 
tern was,,  in  point  of  fact,  so  exceedingly  intoxicated,  that 
he  would  have  been'  suffocated  in  the  shallowest  ditch,  in 
the  most  perfectly  dark  lane  between  the  ale-house  and  his 
own  cottage;  and  that  the  widow,  of  whose  death  tin 
gaseous  meteor  was,  as  you  are  gravely  assured,  a  "  token," 
had  been  for  eighteen  months  in  a  decline,  and  for  the  latest 
third  of  that  space  of  time  so  far  gone  in  hopeless  disease 
that  every  new  day  of  her  survival  was  a  perfect  marvel  and 
mystery  to  every  medical  man  aware  of  her  situation. 
Here  is  the  ground  upon  which  to  found  our  exertions  in  the 
cure  of  superstition.  The  facts  must  be  lucidly  and  em- 
phatically pointed  out;  and  they  must  be  put  in  every 
intelligible  variety  of  phraseology  and  point  of  view. 

Having  once  shown  that  the  occurrences  which  have  been 
ignorantly  attributed  to  the  malignant  influence  of  *'  Jack  o' 
Lantern,"  are  in  plain  truth  the  results  of  different  and 
perfectly  natural  causes,  the  road  will  be  fairly  open  to  us 
to  show  the  actual  nature  of  the  harmless  and  much  libelled 


"  Jack  o*  Lantern."  We  may  show  that  hay,  ill-saved, — 
as  the  oountry  phrase  ii, — fires  from  being  damp  and  closely 
packed.  We  may  point  (if  any  where  near  the  sea-coast) 
to  those  fields  which,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  ma- 
rine neighbourhoods,  are  manured  with  fish ;  and  immediately 
after  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  whole  sheets  of  phosphoric 
light  will  be  seen  of  a  brilliancy  compared  to  which  the 
dancing  light  of  the  "  Jack  o'  Lantern  "  is  but  as  the  feeble 
glimmer  o?  a  small  candle  to  the  bright  flood  of  light  of  the 
beautiful  "  harvest  moon."  Here  the  peasant,  however 
superstitious  and  however  ignorant,  scholastically  speaking, 
will  feel  on  sure  ground.  He  can  see  at  once  cause  and 
effect;  he  can  see  that  the  light  becomes  brighter  and 
brighter  as,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  corruption  of  the  fish 
becomes  more  and  more  complete.  Having  thus  explained 
an  analogous  appearance,  we  may  now  safely  and  surely 
proceed  to  point  out  the  nature  of  inflammable  gases ;  and 
if,  after  having  done  this,  there  seem  to  be  still  some  lurking 
remnant  of  a  painful  and  superstitious  terror,  we  may  at 
once  dispel  that  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  a  closely 
stoppered  phial  to  the  marsh,  filling  it  with  the  gas,  and  burn- 
ing it  before  the  peasant's  eyes,  and  in  his  own  cottage.  It 
may  at  first  sight  seem  that  this  process  might  be  at  once 
resorted  to  without  the  previous  labour  of  reasoning,  and 
adducing  analogous  phenomena,  which  the  superstitious  do 
not  refer  to  supernatural  and  malignant  caufes.  But  it 
should,be  constantly  remembered,  that  the  habits  of  the  mind, 
like  the  habits  of  the  body,  become,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  a  second  nature ;  and  in  order  thoroughly  to  obtain 
the  mastery  over  them  no  means  should  be  neglected,  for  on 
the  one  hand  many  minds  may  be  convinced  by  reasoning, 
who  would  not  yield  their  prejudices  to  mere  experiment, 
while  many  others  are  open  to  conviction  by  both,  who 
would  resist  the  single  force  of  either.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  no  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  intellectual  progress 
of  mankind  should  think  any  process  too  tedious  which 
promises  to  dispel  superstition,  at  once  the  moat  degrading 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  most  formidable  of 
all  the  numerous  and  potent  obstacles  to  its  onward  march. 
Corruption,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  emits  a  phosphoric 
light  in  the  dark  nights ;  and  every  one  of  our  readers  who 
has  lived  in  the  country,  has  no  doubt  known  stalworth  pea- 
sants, whom  nothing  bodily  would  frighten  in  the  open  day, 
to  be  scared  well  nigh  to  idiotcy  by  the  light  emitted  by  a 
decaying  stump  of  wood.  Show  this  man  a  phial  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  day-light,  make  him  observe  how  utterly 
colourless  it  ^is ;  and  then  show  him  that  in  the  dark,  and 
especially  if  agitated,  it  emits  a  light  quite  strong  enough  to 
enable  him  to  read  tolerably  large  print :  having  done  so, 
explain  to  him  that  the  decaying  stump  of  wood  which  so 
terribly  alarmed  him  emitted  phosphorus,  and  he  must  be 
stolid  indeed,  and  inseparably  wedded  to  folly  for  folly's 
sake,  if  "  light- wood"  ever  alarm  him  again. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Tbb  sun  shines  in  his  full  brightness,  but  the  very  moment 
before  he  passes  under  a  cloud,  who  knows  what  a  day, 
what  an  hour — nay,  what  a  minute  may  bring  forth  ?  He 
who  builds  upon  the  present,  builds  on  the  narrow  compass 
of  a  point;  and  where  the  foundation  is  so  narrow,  the 
superstructure  cannot  be  high  and  strong  too. — South. 

Thb  persons  of  all  men  are  t»  be  alike  equal  to  us,  and 
our  hate  or  love  should  go  according  to  their  virtues  or 
vices. — King  James, 
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B  U  E  M  E  N. 


'  BumBK  is  one  of  the  most  aodent  cities  in  Germany.  It 
U  the  "  Phaberanum  "  of  Ptolemy,  and  was  koown  hs  the 
leat  of  an  archbishop  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne ;  also,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  atrenuouB  tupporters  of  the 
B«farmation.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1648, 
it  waa  relieTed  firom  papal  thraldom,  and  confirmed  in  state- 
freedom,  mth  righta,  p^vilegei,  and  immunities,  civil  as  well 
u  ecdesiaitical.  In  1757,  the  city  vas  taken  by  the  French, 
who,  however,  enjoyed  their  triumph  only  for  a  brief  period  ; 
for  on  the  appearance  of  a  small  band  of  the  Hanoverian 
army,  they  abandoned  their  conqueet.  In  1806  it  was 
■gun  snccesafiiUy  attacked  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who 
annexed  it  to  the  French  empire,  of  which  it  remamed  a 
part  till  1813,  when  it  threw  off  the  French  yoke,  and 
became  one  of  the  four  free  cities  of  Germany. 

Bremen  is  Kparated  into  two  parts  by  the  Wester ;  on 
one  bank  of  which  stands  what  is  called  the  "  Old  Town," 
while  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  river  is  situated  the  "  New 
Town.''  Except  the  priocipal  street,  which  is  of  moderate 
width,  the  avenues  in  tiie  old  town  are  inconveniently  narrow, 
and  the  houses  seldom  reach  higher  than  two  stories.  Most 
of  the  magistrates  and  princi^  inhabitants  reside  during 
the  winter  in  this  town,  but  their  gardens  and  anmmer 
abodes  are  in  the  new  one.  The  two  towns  are  joined  by  a 
large  bridge,  which  supports  an  immense  hydraulic  machine, 
placed  there  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water.  The 
objects  of  greatest  attention  to  travellers  are  the  Cathedral, 
theMuseum,  the  Town-Hall,  and  a  coffee-hoose,  the  frontage 
of  which  is  profusely  oraamented  with  tignrea  sculptured  in 
bas-relief. 

Under  tbe  ch(»r  of  the  cathedral — which  is  an  ancient 
Gothic  ttrnctnre — la  the  chief  curioiiiy  the  people  of  Bremen 


have  to  boast  of.  This'  is  Uie  hky-heller,  (lead  c^ar.)  so 
called  from  a  catastrophe  that  once  happened  to  the  lotdea 
roof,  which  having  ))een  melted  by  lightning,  run  into  this 
vault,  giving  to  it  the  singular  property  of  preserving  dead 
bodies  from  putrefac^on. 

In  the  market-place— which  oiir  artist  has  selected  for 
illustration— stands  a  etone  statue  of  "  Rolando."  Holcroft 
tbe  dramatist  asks,  in  bis  IVavela  in  Germany,  "Who  is 
this  fabulous  Iloknd  ;  a  figure  of  whom  one  meets  at  almost 
every  turn  ?''  We  wish,  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
we  could  answer  Ibis  qneslion,  but  have  searched  in  Taia 
for  aome  historical  notice  of  "  Rolando." 

llie  trade  of  Bremen  consists  principally  in  refined  sugars, 
iron,  fiai,  hemp,  and  linen ;  but  the  city  is  most  &mous  for 
Rhenish  wine,  the  sale  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  autho- 
rities, and  can  only  be  purchased  at  the  public  vaults.  Ta 
one  of  these,  we  are  told  in  Baron  Knigges's  Letters,  written 
on  a  jonmey  from  Lorraine  to  Lower  Saxony,  wine  is  kept 
so  old,  that  if  to  the  prime  cost  the  accumulating  interest  of 
the  money  and  other  expenses  were  added,  ttie  price  of 
each  bottle  of  this  long-stored  vintage  would  exceed  a  thou- 
sand dollars !  We  mu»t,  however,  remark,  in  justice  to  th« 
Baron,  that  this  statement  is  made  simply,  unaccompanied 
by  any  voucher  for  its  correctness.  That  some  such  tughly- 
esteemed  liquor  is  carefully  preserved  In  the  public  cellars, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  stated  that  on  very  particular 
occasions— especial  "high  days  and  holidays" — one  bottle 
of  it  is  doled  out  at  tbe  Town-Hall,  to  a  tolerably  atrong 
muster  of  burgomasters  and  magistrates.  This  Brenea 
ambrosia  is  also  occasionally  administered,  in  cases  of  des- 
perate danger,  to  the  sick. 

The  city  of  Bremen,  though  put  of  a  duchy  of  Uie  mdm 
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lune,  pmides  its  oiro  free  mdependent  gorennnent,  and  is 
diridnl  into  qnuten,  over  each  of  vliicb  a  burgomaaUr  is 
Axtti,  to  pmide  daring  hu  lire-time.  'Hie  police  regula- 
tioia  are  excellent.  In  fact,  the  entiie  executive  lystem  of 
Brenni  U  conducted  with  a  degree  of  order,  promptitude, 
and  tfficieacy,  that  might  be  imitated  by  dtiea  of  much 
Ui;^  extent,  ud  higher  preteuions,  with  great  benefit. 
No.  225. 


The  chief  chsractcTiBtics  of  the  inhabitantt — who  amount 
in  namber  to  48,500 — are  franlmeu,  hoipitaJity,  and  con- 
tentedness.  If  they  do  not  poueas  much  refinement  of 
taate,  or  poLLih  of  external  manner,  they  are  without  the 
utual  concomitanta  of  each  accompliihments — deaire  for 
luxury  and  duplicity  ;  and  although  they  precerve  almwt 
piimitiTe  nmpUcity  in  their  habits,  yet  Ibey  are  not  devoid 
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of  intellect  Their  uauid  dinner-lumr  i$  eleveOi  but  on 
Sundays  they  breakfast  at  six,  and  dine  at  ten.  All  are 
Protestants,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Cathedrsl  belongs 
to  Lutherans,  the  GalTinistic  creed  predominates. 

llie  most  celebrated  men  Bremen  has  produced,  are 
Doctors  Olbers  and  Oldenburgh  i  the  former  discoyered, 
from  the  obserratory  of  which  he  is  director,  the  planets 
Pallas  and  Vesta* 

The  Museum  of  Bremen  is  celebrated  for  a  curious  coU 
lection  of  different  species  of  snakes.  The  library  is  tolera- 
bly  well  filled*  Its  origin  is  not  a  little  siiigular.  '*  When 
Lavater's  expensiTe  work  on  physiognomy  appeared,  three  of 
the  inhabitants,  exceedingly  desirous  to  read  it,  proposed  to 
each  other  to  Durchase  it  in  common,  and  peruse  it  in  turn. 
This  suggested  the  convenience  of  buying  other  books,  and 
at  last,  of  clubbing  their  small  libraries,  having  a  common 
room,  and  having  each  a  key.  Pipes  and  tobacco  could  not 
be  forgotten :  ice  to  a  Neapolitan  is  not  a  more  pressing 
want.      Here  they  came*— read,  smokedi  and  meditated, 


whenever  they  had  leisure.  From  this  small  beginning  the 
society  grew,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  has  been  maintained, 
the  generosity  of  its  members,  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  and 
their  thirst  for  inquiry,  have  been  rewarded  by  the  pleasures 
which  knowledge  affords,  and  the  applause  of  surrounding 
cities."* 

Bremen  is  subject  to  inundations  in  winter,  and  at  Christ- 
mas 1617,  so  suddenly  did  the  waters  rush  into  the  city, 
that  some  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  several  hundreds  of 
its  inhabitants,  were  lost ;  but  similar  accidents  were  pru- 
dently provided  against  after  this  misfortune,  and  by  a  con- 
siderable pecuniary  outlay  Bremen  was  so  effectually  dammed 
in,  that  no  such  disastrous  event  has  since  occurred.  The 
last  great  misfortune  recorded  to  have  happened  in  this  town 
was  occasioned  by  the  opposite  element — ^fire.  In  1739,  a 
large  gunpowder  mill  exploded,  having  been  struck  with 
lightning  I 

Our  illustration  in  page  120  represents  "the  public  walks 
1  of  Bremen,  which  are  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants. 

W. 
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DEMOCRACY  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  REPUBLICS. 

No»  III.— Cabtragi. 


Most  of  Otir  readers  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the 
old  and  excellent  fable  of  the  painter  and  the  lion ;  but  as 
some  of  them  may  not  have  met  with  it,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted brieily  to  quote  its  substance. 

The  fabulist  alleges,  that  the  lion  and  the  painter  quar* 
relied  about  the  respective  powers  of  lions  and  men.  As  a 
conclusive  trgument,  the  painter  pointed  to  one  of  his  own 
pictures,  in  which  a  man  was  represented  as  striding  trium* 
phantly  over  a  prostrate  lion,  which  had  fallen  beneath  his 
courage  and  prowess.  The  brief,  but  pithy  reply  of  the 
judicious  bnile  to  this  argummtum  ad  Icanem^  was, — '*  Ah  ! 
if  the  lion  had  been  the  painter,  the  picture  would  have  told 
quite  another  story  !^' 

Apart  fn9Bs  he  firlicitous  humour,  there  is  great  value  in 
this  fable :  it  is  a  storehouse  of  wisdom  to  all  who  read 
ancient  history ;  and  especially  to  thoee  who  read  ancient 
history  as  written  by  the  Romans.  The  Roman  historians 
were  guilty  of  shameful  partiality  towards  Rome,  and  of 
still  more  shameful  injustice  towards  other  nations ;  and  in 
no  case  wia  the  "  history,"  as  written  by  Romans,  more 
flagrantly  unjust  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  Carthage. 

Situated  as  thst  country  was  with  regard  to  Rome,  it  not 
only  has  been  libelled  by  the  Roman  historians,  but,  unhap- 
pily, its  own  historians, — whose  love  of  country,  and  whose 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  actoal  events  of  their 
country's  history,  would  have  eiuibled  them  to  refute  the 
calumnies  of  their  country's  inveterate  and  unprincipled 
enemy, — have  without  a  single  exception  perished. 

Under  these  circumstances— seeing  that,  as  the  most  for- 
midable rival  and  opponent  of  Rome,  Carthage  was  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  envenomed  misrepresentations  of  the 
Roman  writers,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  native  hb- 
torians  of  Carthage  are  no  longer  in  existence  to  counter- 
balance  the  defan^ations  of  Rome,  it  behoves  us  to  bear 
con»tently  in  mind  while  reading  the  hittory  of  Carthage 
a»  given  to  us  by  the  Romans,  that  we  are  reading  ^e 
accounts  given  by  bitter  enemies. 

livy,  Polybius,  and  other  writers,  both  Roman  and  Greek, 
paint  the  Carthaginians  in  the  blackest  colours ;  and 
•'  Punka  fides  " — Punic  faith— has  been  handed  down  to  us 
as  expressive  of  every  thing  treacherous  in  design,  and  over- 
reaching in.  act.    We  shJl  find,  however,  that  this  very 


propensity  to  treachery  vras  among  the  most  flagrant  public 
vices  of  Rome  herself ;  and  we  s^l  find  too,  that  even  had 
the  Carthaginians  been  as  guilty  of  artifice  as  the  Romans 
were,  they  would  have  been  in  no  slight  degree  justified  by  I 
the  lex  ialionU  which  had  so  high  a  place  in  the  favour  of 
all  heathen  nations. 

Another  charge  commonly  brought  by  the  Roman  writers   | 
against  the  people  of  Carthage^  is  that  of  being  excessively 
attached  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.    Now,    though 
avarice  is  a  detesteble  vice,  either  in  the  case  of  nations,  or 
in  that  of  individuals,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  Iotc  of 
commercial  enterprise  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  national  cha- 
racteristics,  and  one  of  the  surest  foundation  stones   of 
national  aggrandizement  and  grandeur ;  and  it  is  only  upon 
distinct  proof  of  actual  avarice  that  we  ought  to  believe  that 
charge  to  be  true,  when  we  know  that  other  charges  made 
against  the  Carthaginians  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  are 
grossly  and  obviously  unjust.     Now  the  nearest  attempt  at 
proof— for  in  truth  it  is  only  an  attempt — of  the  universal 
and  sordid  avarice  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  the  assertion  of 
Polybius,  that,  "  Whereas  at  Rome  nothing  was  so  inTsimous 
as  bribeiy,  and  wealth  obtained  by  improper  means  ;  at  Car- 
thage, the  highest  employments  and  dignities  of  state  were 
openly  sold.    And  yet  throughout  his  own  detail  of  Csirtha- 
ginian  aflairs,  we  find  that  .the  only  cases  in  which  the  high 
offices  were  not  filled  by  the  ablest  and  most  worthy  amons: 
the  Carthaginians,    resulted  not  from  the  prevalence    of 
bribery,  but  from  the  insane  violence  of  faction — ^in  wliich 
violence,  Rome's  own  history  more  disgracefully  abounds 
than  that  of  any  other  country  under  heaven.     We  Have 
thus  no  choice  but  to  believe  Polybius  unjust  in  his  accusa- 
tion.     Both  diat  and  the  details  of  his  lustory  cannot    be 
true;    for  the  latter  flatly  contradict  the  former,   and.    I; 
requires  no  argument  to  show  the  greater  probability,    (qoI 
to  s«y  certainty,}  that  Polybius  was  guilty  of  injustice  in  oii< 
accusation,  than  that  he  was  incorrect  in  an  immense  variety 
of  details  of  mere  matter  of  fact. 

Cruelty  is  another  sin  of  which  the  Roman  writers  espe 
cially  were  very  partial  of  accusing  liie  Cardiaginiana.  It  is 
undoubtedly,  a  crime  of  a  most  disgraceful  nature  in  either  ] 
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Dfttion  or  an  individual.  But  we  mutt  still  bear  in  mind  that 
the  l€x  ialionis  bore  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  sight  of 
Heathens  from  that  which  it  takes  when  tested  by  the  divine 
snd  beautiful  precepts  of  the  gospel.  And  the  history  of 
Rome  abounds  so  exceedingly  with  instances  of  cruelty  per^* 
petrated  by  the  Romans  upon  their  prisoners,  even  of  the 
reiy  highest  rank,  that— «yen  if  the  Carthaginians  were  as 
cruel  as  they  are  represented  to  be, — ^it  is  little  marvel  that 
they  were  so  when  we  consider  how  insolent,  cruel,  and 
powerful  were  their  Roman  foes.  But,  in  truth,  this  accusa- 
tion seems  to  be  not  much  better  founded  than  others  which 
are  brought  against  the  Carthaginians :  let  us  take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  Regulus.  Every  8chool*boy  is  aware 
that  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  put  that  commander 
to  death  under  circumstances  of  sudi  revolting  cruelty,  that 
it  is  positively  painful  to  read  of  them.  Horace,  too,  called 
in  the  aid  of  poetry  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  alleged  Car- 
thaginian barbarity ;  and  the  fate  Regulus  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  noblest  of  that  poet's  odes.  But  your 
poets  are  very  prone  to  ornamenting — so  much  so,  that  had 
ve  no  other  evidence  of  the  fate  of  Regulus  than  that  of 
Horace's  ode,  our  considering  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
story  would  b«  not  a  whit  more  reasonable  than  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  authenticity  of  the  account  gtvod  of  the  aasas* 
siaation  of  the  Pacha  Seyd  by  Guhiarr,  in  Byron's  tale  of 
the  "  Corsair." 

The  evidence  of  Horace,  then,  we  may  at  once  pass  by ; 
and  on  turning  to  historians,  we  find,  firstiy,  that  Polybius 
aod  Diodorus  Siculus — able  writers,  and  very  inveterate 
igainst  the  Carthaginians,  make  no  mention  of  this  barbarity ; 
while  the  Roman  htstwians,  who  do  make  mention  of  it,  give 
not  only  various,  but  actually  irreconcilable  accounts  of  it — 
fiu:ta,  certainly,  which,  in  other  cases,  the  soundest  and  most 
acute  critics  would  allow  to  amount  to  the  very  highest 
degree  of  probability  of  the  whole  account  being  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  Roman  hutoriaas. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  must  read  the 
tocounts  of  Carthage,  which  are  derived  firom  its  bitter 
enemies,  with  all  possible  caution  against  being  misled. 
We  shall  therefore,  in  our  next,  proceed  to  give  a  succinct 
tccount  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  that,  in  very  many  respects, 
truly  great  and  wonderful  nation. 

(To  be  eoTtiinued.) 


THE    PANrHEON,    OR    CHURCH   OF    ST. 
GENEVIEVE,    AT  PARIS. 

It  speaks  but  little  in  favour  of  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  present  day,  that  all  our  most  exquisite  architectural 
monoments  are  copies  from  those  of  antiquity ;  and  if  there 
be  at  any  time  a  departure  from  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  ancients,  that  departure  is  usually  censured  as  deformity, 
or,  at  least,  as  an  offence  against  true  taste. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Gh-eeks  and  Romans  invented  a 
style  of  architecture  that  has  never  been  excelled  in  beauty, 
and  which  continues  to  be  as  much  admired  as  in  the  days 
of  Pencles  and  Augustus ;  but  is  the  invention  of  man,  so 
unlimited  in  other  matters,  so  bounded  in  this  that  there 
can  be  no  departure  from  the  Grecian  or  Gothic  styles  that 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  men  of  taste  and  judgment  ? 
Certainly  not.  Were  prejudice  to  be  discarded,  and  proper 
encouragement  given,  no  doubt  an  English  style  might  be 
iovented  which  would  successfully  compete  with  those  at 
present  so  highly  in  &vour,  and  be  more  suitable  to  a  northern 
diisate  than  that  originally  designed  for  a  more  genial  sky. 

These  observations  will  apply  to  all  the  European  nations 
except  Turiiey,  where  little  attention  is  paid  to  style ;  even 


our  Gallic  ntighbours,  so  fruitful  in  inventions  of  other 
kinds,  show  none  in  this, — their  triumphal  pillar  imitates 
that  of  Trajan,  their  triumphal  arch  that  of  Constantino ; 
and  other  public  monuments  are  in  great  measure  copies  of 
those  on  classic  ground. 

Paris  possesses  but  few  diurches  that  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  but  that  of  St  G^ierieve  stands  at  the  head  of 
them  by  univenal  conseat.  It  was  built  by  Louis  XV*  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  him  during  his  sioknesa  at 
Mentz.  Many  plans  were  presented  by  different  architects, 
some  of  which  were  exceedingly  grand,  but  that  of 
M.  J.  G.  Soufflot  was  preferred,  on  aooount  of  its  fine  pro* 
portions,  and  the  improvements  it  presented  aa  the  style 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  hitherto  in  usei 

On  the  site  of  St  Genevieve  stood  an  old  ohurch,  dedL. 
cated  to  St.  Paul,  which  was  erected  in  the  ninth  eentury 
by  King  Clovis.  The  present  edifice  is  in  thefbrm  of  a  Greek 
cross,  339  French  feet  in  length,  and  26^  feet  in  breadth, 
at  the  widest  part.  The  portico  is  copied  from  that  of  tha 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  is  formed  of  a  peristyle  of  twenty* 
two  Corinthian  colunms,  each  five  feet  and  a  hidf  in  diameter, 
and  fifty-eight  high ;  the  carving  of  the  centals  is  of  exqui« 
site  workmanship.  The  portico,  formed  by  these  columns, 
is  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  the  front  of  which  ia  adorned 
with  elegant  aculptures  and  colossal  figures ;  its  length  ia 
112  feet,  and  its  depth  36  feet;  the  interior  unites  the 
boldness  of  the  Gothie,  and  the  beanty  of  the  Grecian  ardii« 
tecture.  The  three  gates  at  the  entrance  are  adoiaed  with 
has  relief. 

The  interior  of  t^  church  eonsista  of  four  naves,  ia  the 
centra  of  which  is  the  dome.  The  naves  are  divided  by 
thirty  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  three  feet  six  inches  ia 
diameter,  and  twenty-saven  feet  eight  inches  high,  which 
support  an  entablature  of  which  the  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  foliage :  above  are  the  galleries,  with  elegant  balus* 
trades. 

The  exterior  of  the  dome  is  draibr,  eonsiating  of  thirty- 
two  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  each  three  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty-foitr  feet  high.  These  are 
supported  on  a  cireiilar  pedestal,  bearing  on  an  octangular 
base.  The  cupola  is  particularly  elegant,  and  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  summit  is  282  feet.  The  expense  of 
its  erection  was  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 

The  successes  of  the  French  revolutionary  armies  may  be 
in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  enthusiasm  that  was 
excited  in  the  troops  by  every  art  that  the  government  could 
invent  That  of  changing  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  into 
a  Pantheon  for  the  erection  of  monuments  to  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field,  was 
none  of  the  least — ^it  proved  a  stimulus  to  great  actions  of 
a  most  powerful  nature.  For  this  purpose,*^  the  emblems  of 
religion  were  displaced,  and  those  of  liberty  substituted, 
with  this  motto  on  the  frieze  of  the  monument — "  Aux 

GRANDS  HOMMES  LA  PaTRIX  XECONNAISSAMTR."       But  RS  this 

national  edifice  was  not  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain 
monuments  for  all  who  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
Napoleon,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  limited  it  to  receiv- 
ing the  remains  of  marshals,  cardinals,  ministers  of  state, 
great  ofiicers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  senators. 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  this  church  again  received 
the  name  of  St.  Gknevieve,  the  usual  religious  services  were 
performed  in  it,  and  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries. 


Thb  views  of  every  man  should  be  directed^toward  a  solid, 
however  moderate,  independence — without  which  no  man 
can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest. — Sir  Philip  Francis, 
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No,  II.^THB   S|ELF.INSTRUCTOR  IN  MORALITY. 

-    OF  TRUE    PLEAVUREg. 


The  amusements  of  life  are  as  numerous  as  the  vices  of  the 
■ge»  the  pleasures  as  few  as  the  virtues.  The  reason  is,  the 
aamd  of  man  has  something  of  divinity  in  its  nature. .  It 
fixes  its  eye  at  once  upon  the  past«  the  present,  and  the 
fiituie ;  it  is  ever  comparbg  ideas.  The  object'  capable  of 
giving  it  pleasure  must  be  as  delightful  as  any  thing  ezpe> 
rience  has  yet  tasted,  be  equal  to  our  previous  expectations, 
and  apparently  productive  of  no  evil  consequence.  Can  any 
of  the  &shionable  and  so  much  sought  after  amusements 
answer  to  this  character?  Wit  and  humour,  wine  and 
music*  and  all  the  apparatus  of  splendour  and  luxury,  will 
not,  after  an  impartial  examination,  be  found  equal  to  any  one 
part  of  it  Thoe  may  contribute  to  delight,  but  they  are  not 
alone  capable  of  ^ving  it.  The  Platonic  wise  man,  greatly 
despising  these,  seeks  for  pleasure  in  the  schools  of  antiquity : 
he  follows  her  through  the  fairy  scenes  of  ancient  poesy, 
inquires  of  the  sages  of  old,  sits  dowivwith  Plato  beneath 
his  shade,  and  wanders  up  and  down  the  porticos  of  Athens. 
At  length,  when  he  has  wearied  himself  with  laborious 
researches,  he  finds  he  expected  more  from  science  than  it 
had  to  give,  and  that  happiness  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
abundance  of  knowledge,  than  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of 
words.  After  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  life  in  the 
severe  assiduities^  of  study,  he  has  the  mortification  to  find 
that  he  is  but  a  novice  in  the  science ;  that  boundless  fields  of 
leamiog  remain  yet  unexplored,  and  that  he  must  at  length 
quit  the  prospect,  or  perish  in  the  search.  Various  as  the 
Binds  of  men  are,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  they  are  all 
to  be  made  happy  the  same  way ;  otherwise  there  is  room  to 
think  they  are  not  capable  of  happiness  here  at  all.  The 
variety  of  their  inclinations  reaches  no  farther  than^to  dispose 
them  to  be  variously  amused.  The  man  whose  heart  is 
Deplete  with  pure  and  unaffected  piety,  who  looks  upon  the 
Esther  of  nature  in  that  just  and  amiable  light  which  all  his 
works  reflect  upon  him,  cannot  fail  of  tasting  the  sublimest 
{dcasure  in  contemplating  the  stupendous  and  innumerable 


effects  of  infinite  goodness.  Whether!  he  looks  abroad  on 
the  natural  or  the  moral  world,  his  reflections  must  still  be 
attended  with  delight ;  and  the  sense  of  bis  own  unworthi- 
ness,  so  far  from  lessening,  will  increase  his  pleasure ;  while 
it  places  the  forbearing  kindness  and  indulgence  of  his 
Creator  in  a  still  more  interesting  point  of  view.  Here  his 
mind  may  dwell  upon  the  present,  look  back  to  the  past,  or 
stretch  forward  into  futurity  vrith  equal  satisfaction ;  and -the 
more  he  indulges  contemplation,  the  higher  will  his  delight 
arise.  Such  a  dbposition  as  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
secure  foundation  on  which  the  fobric  of  pleasure  can  be 
built. 

Next  to  the  veneration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  tiie  love  of 
humau  kind  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  source  of 
pleasure  ;  and  it  is  a  never -foiling  one  to  him  who, 
possessed  of  this  principle,  enjoys  all  the  power  of  indulging 
his  benevolence ;  who  makes  the  superiority  of  his  fortune, 
his  knowledge,  or  his  power,  subservient  to  the  wants  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  true,  there  are  few  whose  power  or 
fortune  are  so  adequate  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  performing  acts  of  universal  benevolence, 
but  a  spirit  of  universal  benevolence  may  be  possessed  by  all ; 
and  the  bounteous  Fatiier  of  nature  has  not  proportioned  the 
pleasure  to  the  greatness  of  the  effect,  but  to  the  greatness 
of  the  cause.  The  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  tiie 
universe,  the  cordial  enjoyments  of  friendship,  the  tender 
delights  of  love,  and  the  rational  pleasures  of  religion,  are 
open  to  all;  and  they  all  of  them  seem  capable  of  giving 
r^  happiness.  These  being  the  only  fountains,  as  for  as 
appears  to  us,  from  which  true  pleasure  springs,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  should  be  compelled  to  say  Uiey  have  not 
yet  found  it,  and  still  cry  out,  *'  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?*' 
They  seek  it  in  every  way  but  the  true  way;  they  want  a 
heart  for  devotion,  humanity,  friendship,  and  love,  and  a  taste 
for  what  is  truly  beautifol  and  admirsble. 


MIMWW«MMMiMMMMWWM 


No.  HI.— POPULAR  SUPERSTITION& 

{Continuid  from  page  11 9.  J 


Of  atmospheric  appearances,  to  which  the  absurdity  of 
mankind  has  attributed  an  ominous  or  malignant  nature,  we 
have  spoken  somewhat  fully  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  OuinB  TO  Knowlbogb,"  in  describing  the  "  Spectre  of 
the  Brocken."*  It  will  now,  then,  suffice  to  give  some 
specimens  of  the  arlifictal  causes  of  superstitious  terror ;  and 
in  so  doing  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  anecdotes  in 
works  to  wbach,  probably,  the  majority  of  our  readers  have 
not  ready  access.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  among  the  numerous 
labours  with  which  he  has  provided  almost  equally  for  the 
delight  and  the  instruction  of  myriads  of  readers,  has 
bequeathed  us  an  elaborate  and  masterly  treatise  on  *'  De- 
monology  and  Witchcraft."  His  early  reading,  and 
indeed  tiie  natural  bias  of  his  mind,  led  him  into,  perhaps, 
some  deep  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  actual  foicts 
npon  which  both  the  more  popular  and  the  more  recondite 
superstitions  are  founded,  than  any  other  writer  in  modem 
times,  at  least,  has  ever  made.  In  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation, he  discovered  a  vast  variety  of  simple  focts,  which, 

•  See  No.  CCYI.  ^  438. 


simple  as  they  are,  most  satisfoctorily  expkdn  superstitions 
which  had  previously  defied  the  scrutiny  of  the  superficial, 
and  excited  the  terror  of  the  weak.  Though  these  anec* 
dotes  are  related  by  that  illustrious  author  in  that  vivid  yet 
various  manner,  of  which  he  was  so  consummate — ^we  fear 
we  must  say  so  inimitable — a  master,  thay  all  have  the  same 
tendency,  viz.  that  of  showing  that  even  the  most  plausible 
superstitions  have  invariably  a  perfoctiy  natural,  and,  gene- 
raUy,  extremely  simple  explication. 

Previous  to  giving — briefly,  of  course,  and  in  our  own 
language— rsome  of  the  most  striking  and  grspfaic  of  these 
anecdotes,  we  had  better,  perhaps,  remind  our  readers  of  the 
strange  death  of  the  "  Musicd  Small-Ck>al  Man,"  immor- 
talized in  the  pages  of  the  at  once  shrewd  observer  and 
classical  writer,  Addison. 

The  "  Musical  Small-Coal  Man  *'  was.  a  very  humble 
tradesman.  Industrious  in  the  pursuit  upon  which  he 
depended  for  his  subdstence,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
blessed  with  connderable  tsste  for  literature,  and  with  a  by 
no  means  contemptible  ^acquaintance  with  many  of  its 
branches.    To  this  yery  desirable  superiority  of  intellectual 
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coiture.  be  added  a  very  great  mnucal  geniuB ;  not  only 
plajiog  at  sight,  and  on  various  instndnentSi  many  of  the 
more  difficult  woorks  of  other  composers,  but  eTen  composing 
ihort  pieces  himself,  in  a  style  sufficiently  good  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  judges  of  his 
time  and  country.  '*  The  Spectator"  was  at  this  time  in  the 
▼eiy  height  of  its  popularity  and  influence  i  and  Addison, 
who  was  always  ready  to  aid  any  one  who  was  not  likely 
to  rival  himself,  spoke  in  such  warm  terms  of  commendation 
of  '*  The  Musical  Small-Coal  Man,"  that  the  company  of 
the  bumble  but  gifted  and  accomplished  tradesman  was 
eagerly  sought  by  yery  many  persons  as  superior  to  him  in 
attainments  as  in  social  rank  and  possessions. 

Among  the  friends  thus  acquired  by  our  muaiciany  there 
were  some  who  were  as  enthusiastiadly  attached  to  the 
"  dirine  art"  as  he  himself  was;  and  an  amateur  concert 
was  at  length  established  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
his  residence.  Ventriloquism,  which  is  now  so  well  known 
and  10  perfectly  understood,  was  rery  little  known ;  and  it 
wu  one  of  the— of  course  numerous — matters  with  which  the 
praiseworthy  but  humbly  situated  tradesman  and  student 
bad  no  kind  of  acquaintance.  At  one  of  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  musical  society  to  which  we  liave  made  fusion, 
a  gentleman  skilled  in  ventriloquism  determined  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  superstitious  credulity  which  was  the  most 
prominent  among  the  very  few  weaknesses  of  the  *'  Musical 
8msll-Coal  Mui."  Accordingly,  in  the  midst  of  the  eyening's 
amusement,  the  gentleman,  in  the  hollow  and  impressive  tones 
peculiar  to  ven^oquism,  warned  the  Small-Coal  Man,  by 
name,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  should  "surely  die.''  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  this  unexpected  and  startling  announce- 
ment was,  the  illness  and  dread  of  the  credulous  man  being  so 
excessive,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  instantly  conveyed  to 
bb  home.  Alarmed  at  so  excessive  a  terror,  his  friends 
tendered  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
by  which  he  had  been  so  much  shocked — ^but  all  was  in  vain. 
He  rapidly  sickened ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  best  aid  of  the 
Acuity,  ai^  the  most  tender  attentions  of  his  sympatiiising 
Mends,  the  predicHon  caused  its  own  fulfilment :  the  man 
actually  died  at  the  time  named  by  the  ventriloquiat ! 

We  now  turn  to  those  cases  of  artificial  illusion  in  which 
the  process  has  been  diaeovered,  but  in  which,  had  it 
remained  concealed,  the  individuals  upon  whom  the  impo- 
sitioDs  were  practised,  and  all  otiiers  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  results^  but  not  with  the  process,  would  have  lived 
and  died  in  the  belief-  of  supernatural  agency. 

In  the  castle  of  a  certain  Hungarian  lord,  there  was  one 
room  which  had  the  bad  reputation  of  bemg  haunted.  Most 
oastles  have  some  one  apartment  similarly  maligned ;  and  in 
moet  cases,  as  in  the  one  before  us,  the  room  which  is 
once  pronounced  to  be  "  haunted,"  is  forthwith  abandoned*to 
rati  and  spiders,  and  very  sedulously  avoided  after  night&ll 
by  ignorant  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages. 

libe  "  haunted "  room  of  the  castle  to  which  we  allude 
had  been  for  some  time  abandoned  on  account  of  its,  in  Scotch 
phrase, ''  uncanny''  character,  when,  the  noble  owner  giving 
a  grand  entertainment,  his  vast  abode  was  so  crowded  by 
guests  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  even  the  "haunted" 
room  into  requiution.  Among  the  visitors  was'  an  officer  of 
buasara,  highly  distinguished  for  his  utter  contempt  of  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  danger;  and  the  noble  host  se- 
lected him  as  the  most  fitting  of  all  the'assembled  company  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  dimgreeable  and  ghostly  tenants  of 
the  haunted  chamber.  On  being  made  acquainted  vrith  the 
state  of  afiiaira,  the  gallant  officer  very  cheerfully  agreed  to 
accept  of  the  proposed  accommodation ;  but  while  he  very 
•bicerely  professed  his. unbelief  in  the  romantic  nonsense 


with  which  timid  and  ignorant  people  are  so  prone  to  make 
themselves  and  others  uncomfortable,  he  good  humouredly 
hinted  that  he  had  a  very  decided  partiality  for  undisturbed 
sleep,  and  that,  therefore,  if  any  one  should  deem  fit  to 
disturb  him  by  way  of  making  trial  of  the  strength  of  his 
nerves,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  taken  amiss  if  he  should 
welcome  the  intruder  with  a  brace  of  btillets.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  gallant  officer  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  disturbed  by  mortal  intruders ;  and  it  was  pretty  evident 
in  tiie  countenances  of  the  majority  of  the  company  that  it 
was  sufficiently  probable  that  he  would  find  quite  sufficient 
employment  in  repelling  the  attentions  olswpematural  in- 
truders. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening's  festivities,  our  gallant 
friend  was  shown  to  the  so  styled  haunted  apartment ;  and 
as  he  felt  not  quite  convinced  that  some  of  the  "  ryghte 
merrie  companie'*  might  not  attempt  to  play  upon  his 
feelings,  he  laid  his  pistob  carefully  loaded  within  reach,  and 
allowed  his  lamp  to  remain  burning. 

So  little  did  the  officer,  accustomed  to  treat  real  danger  with 
contempt,  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  the  superstitious 
tales  told  about  his  chamber,  that  he  was  scarcely  in  bed 
when  he  fell  fast  asleep.  He  was  awakened  however  by 
music,  and  starting  up  in  bed  he  saw  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  apartment  three  ladies  grotesquely  dressed,  who  sung  a 
requiem  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  music.  For  some  time 
the  officer  was  delighted  with  the  performance,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal ;  but  as  both  continued  in  the  same  strain, 
he  at  length  grew  wearied.  '*  Mighty  well,  ladies !"  he 
said ;  *'  but  if  it  make  no  material  dwerence  to  you,  I  shall 
be  happy  if  you  will  change  the  tune."  Of  this  polite  request 
the  musical  ladies  did  not  deign  to  take  notice,  but  con- 
tinued to  sing  on  in  the  same  tune  and  the  same  words  until 
the  patience  of  their  auditor  was  ftdrly  exhausted ;  and,  after 
having  iterated  and  reiterated  his  orders  for  their  departure,  he 
assured  them,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  if,  after  he  had 
counted  twenty,  they  continued  to  annoy  him,  he  would  most 
infallibly  fire  at  them.  Of  this  threat  the  ladies  however 
took  no  more  notice  than  they  had  previously  bestowed  upon 
his  entreaties,  but  continued,  quite  coolly,  with  their  vocal 
exercise.  Made  at  length  quite  furious  by  the  utter  contempt 
with  which  he  was  treated,  he  cocked  his  pistols,  levelled, 
and  fired.  To  his  infinite  astonishment,  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  there  sat  the  ladies  still,  perfectly  uninjured, 
and  singing  on  quite  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  officer  was  a  practised  and  masterly  shot,  that  his 
pistols  had  not  been  tampered  with  he  was  positively  certain, 
and  equally  certain  that  there,  in  despite  of  having  been 
fired  at,  eat  the  three  musical  ladies.  Brave  as  he  was,  the 
circumstance  so  dreadfully  startled  him,  that  he  was  for 
some  weeks  too  ill  to  be  able  to  quit  his  bed. 

Now,  had  this  aflfatr  never  been  explained,  here  would  have 
been  a  treasure  for  the  silly  lover  of  the  marvellous !  The 
unquestionable  courage  of  the  officer,  tried  in  many  a  well- 
foughten  field,  his  known  contempt  of  superstitious  legends, 
and  the  absolute  illness  caused  to  him  simply  by  alarm, 
would  have  made  a  host  of  converts  to  the  comfortable 
doctrine  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins.  But,  alas !  a  matter  of 
fact  proof  was  tendered  to  which  neither  the  officer  nor  any 
one  else  could  refuse  to  yield 

'*  ititb  and  full  credence :" 

the  female  choristers  were  not  in  the  officer's  room,  but  in 
an  adjoining  one,  and  he  fired  not  at  them,  but  at  the  re- 
flection of  them  thrown  into  his  room  by  means  of  a  concave 
mirror. 
An  American  writer,  who  has  very  cleverly  treated  upon 
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deluaions  and  Buperstitioiis,  relates  a  very  singular  case, 
which  strongly  shows  the  absurdity  and  mischievousness  of 
attributing  to  mere  supernatural  power  whatever  we  cannot 
at  once  solve  by  known  natural  causes. ' 

"  A  lady  of  advanced  age  was  in  an  extremely  weak  bodily 
condition.  Sitting  one  fine  afternoon  in  company  with  a 
young  friend,  she  suddenly  observed  a  brilliant  flash  of  light 
which  illuminated  the  whole  room  in  which  they  sat.  A 
second  and  a  third  time,  the  same  vivid  and  unaccountable 
blaze  of  light  made  its  appearance ;  and  at  its  third  disap- 
pearance, the  poor  lady  exclaimed  that  the  flashes  of  light 
were  '  tokens  '  of  her  approaching  deatli.  Aged,  and  ex- 
tremely feeble,  it  was,  in  truth,  not  at  all  unl^ely  that  her 
light  of  life  was  upon  the  eve  of  being  extinguished ;  but 
it  was  not  from  the  cogent  premises  of  age  and  illness  that 
the  ill-educated  lady  predicted  her  approacning  decease,  but 
from  the  threef  (that  pet  number  of  superstitionists  !)  appear- 
ances of  a  light  for  which  she  could  not  satisfactorily  account 
on  any  other  than  a  superstitious  ground.  And  so  exces- 
sively was  she  alarmed  by  this  simple  occurrence,  that  her 
malady,  which  probably  would  not  have  prevented  her  from 
surriving  for  some  months  longer,  was  so  dreadfully  increased 


that  in  a  very  few  days  sh^  actually  died.  All  attempts  at 
reasoning  with  her^ere  merely  and  entirely  thrown  away; 
— she  had  seen  three  flashes  of  light — and  that,  in  her  own 
phrase,  was  enough :  she  felt  entirely  convinced  that  she  had 
received  a  supernatural  token  of  her  speedy  decease,  and 
the  conseauence  of  this  belief  was;  what  we  have  stated, 
her  death.^' 

A  very  short  time  after  the  unfortunate  lady  had  thus 
frightened  herself  into  the  grave,  the  gentleman  from  whom 
we  abridge  this  account  chanced  to  call  upon  some  young 
students  who  lived  in  a  house  near  that  occupied  byjthe 
deceased  lady';  and  as  he  entered  their  room  he  found  that 
they  were  amusing  themselves  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
sun  into  various  houses,  by  means  of  a  large  looking-glass. 
Here  then  was  a  ready  and  complete  solution  of  the  super- 
natural mystery,  by  which  a  very  worthy,  but  weak-minded 
and  ill-educated  lady  had  been  frightened  to  death;  and 
thus  a  mere  boyish  freak,  a  freak  which  almost  every  child 
has  practised,  or  seen  practised,  ever  since  glasses  were  first 
invented,  was  the  cause  of  what  ignorance  set  up  as  an  in- 
scrutable mystery. 

(TobeeorUitmetLj 


^pNMMM^M** 


No.  I.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


In  a  future  paper  upon  this  subject  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  some  of  the  innumerable  statistical  documents 
accumulated  by  modern  industry,  to  show  the  vast  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  the  agriculture  of  this  coun- 
try, as  manifested  by  the  abundant  and  valuable  iiroductions 
of  districts,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a  few  years 
ago  were  either  wholly  uncultivated,  or  cultivated  with 
scarcely  auy  benefit  either  to  the  farmer  or  to  society  at 
large.  But  our  present  business  is  rather  with  the  principles 
of  agriculture  than  with  its  history ;  and  to  the  former  we 
bhall  for  the  present  confine  ourselves. 

The  nourishment  of  vegetable  productions,  upon  which 
their  growth  and  increase  depends,  is  governed  by  chemical 
principles ;  it  is,  therefore,  upon  chemical  principles  that  the 
farmer  must  proceed  in  adapting  his  npuinures  to  the  nature 
of  his  soil,  and  both  to  the  nature  of  the  crop  he  wishes  to 
produce.  Tne  manure  which  will  improve  a  light  sandy 
sbil,  will  deteriorate  a  stiff  clay,  or  even  loam ;  and  the  land 
id  which  one  kind  of  seed  will  infallibly  rot,  will  produce 
most  abundant  crops  of  another  kind.  Now,  though  there 
are  many  very  good  practical  farmers  who  know  nothing  of 
even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  chemical  science,  they  are 
good  farmers,  not  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  chemistr]%  but  in  despite  of  it.  It  is  very  obvious 
that,  however  unconsciously,  he  who  farms  well  and  profit- 
ably, must  farm  in  accordance  with  sound  agricultural  (i.  e, 
agriculturi-chemical)  principles.  Being  in  his  own  person 
ignorant  of  these  principles,  he  can  only  adapt  his  practice  to 
them  in  one  of  two  ways  ; — either  repeated  trials  and  many 
failures  have  taught  him  the  manure  best  adapted  to  his  soil, 
and  the  crop  best  adapted  to  his  soil  thus  manured,  or  he 
implicitly  *'  does  as  he  sees  others  do."  The  stoutest  haters 
of  *'  theory,'*  the  most  sturdy  opponents  of  the  instruction  of 
*' practical"  men  in  the  principles  by  which  their  whole 
practice  is  to  be  governed,  and  as  it  were  inspired,  will 
scarcely  venture  to  say  that  they  would  look  with  very  com- 
fortable  feelings  upon  the  blind,  though  gigantic  efforts  of  an 
agricultural  empiric,  struggling  and  wasting  his  capital,  year 
after  year,  and  only  hitting  upon  a  profitable  course  of  ope- 
rations, after  having  tried  in  succoseion  every  description  of 


practice  except  the  right  one !    The  humanity  which  is  so 
prominent  and  so  honourable  a  trait  in  our  national  chuBoler 
would  make  any  one  blush  to  advocate  such  a  course  of 
training  for  the  English  farmer.     What  resiains.   then? 
Clearly,  one  of  two  things,  to  '*  do  as  he  sees  others  do,''  or 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  first  principles  of  chemistry, 
as  applicable  to  egriculture,  and  thus  to  have  a  oooatant 
guide  in  a  mere  routine  coarse,  or  an  infallible  test  in  an 
experimental  one.    If  hundreds  of  books  and  thouaaode  of 
speeches  did  not  prove  the  contrary,  it  would  seem*  fmnie 
facie,  certain  that  no  one  would  be  found  to  say  that  a  kliow* 
ledge  of  principles  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  dependence  for 
example  upon  the  practice  of  others.    And,  setting  aside  aU 
experimental  agriculture,  —which,  to  say  the  truth,  we  should 
rather  see  pretty  much  confined  to  opulent  landowners  than 
commonly  practised  among  renting  fannen^ — ^what  an  infe- 
rior chance  of  success  has  the  maa  who  can  only  imitate 
others  who  are  quite  as  likely  to  go  wrong  as  himself, 
to  that  which  is  possessed  by  .the  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  the    principles    upon  which   the  nourishment    and 
increase  of  his  crops  depend,  and  has  his  proceaa  i«dooed  to 
a    certainty — the  variation^  of   season  alone    exoejkted  I 
And  when,   instead  of    merely  using  the  soil    as   it  is, 
we  would  alter  it;   when  we  could  cause  it  to  evolve  .a 
greater  portion  of  one  kind  of  gaseous  nourishment,   and  a 
lesser  portion  of  another,  how  indispensable  is  a  knowledge 
of  souud  principles — unless,  indeed,  we  would  have  several 
generations  of    "practical"  men  utterly  ruined  in  futile, 
because  ill- directed  labours! 

How  convertible  the  soil  is,  a  single  fact  will  abundantly 
suffice  to  show.  The  fine  estate  of  the  wealthy  and  veneia- 
ble  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  abounded  some  years  ago  with 
tracts  of  sandy  soil—excellent  land  for  the  ima-ease  and 
accommodation  of  wild  rabbits,  but  to  a  '*  practical  "  sm* 
culturist  absolutely  worthless  ;  now  this  vevy  same  Isad 
is  perfecdy  proverbial  among  all  who  take  an  intereet  in 
English  agriculture,  for  its  wonderful  fertility.  True  it  is, 
that  Mr.  Coke  has  expended  imaieDse  soma  of  money  in 
converting  the  soil;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  he  might  have 
expended  those  sums  multiplied  by  a  tibouaand  without 
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growing  a  single  tamip  or  a  single  ear  of  wheat,'  bad  he  not 
done  it  judiciouily — i.  e.  on  sound  principles  of  chemistry,  as 
applicable  to  the  nurture  of  vegetable  life. 

Contenting  ouirseWes  with  this  single  instance  of  the  value 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  agriculturist,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  principles  of  agricultural  chembtry  ;  and 
first,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  vegetables,  and  the  process 
by  which  we  are  to  cultivate  them  profitably;  and,  except  as 
to  the  varieties  of  season,  over  which  finite  though  vain-glo- 
xious  man  can  exercise  no  control,  with  certainty  of  being 
adequately  rewarded  for  our  employment  of  capital,  skill,  and 
labour. 

To  chemistry  belongs  the  task  of  analysing  vegetable  sub- 
stances— that  iato  say,  of  reducing  them  into  the  various  sepa- 
rate elements  of  which  their  whole  consists;  and  in  a  future 
paper  we  shall  treat  of  this  branch  of  chemistry,  and  show 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  most  important  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, available  either  as  food  for  man  and  the  domestic 
snimals,  or  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture.  At  present  we 
have  to  do  with  the  growth  of  vegetables,  rather  than  with 
their  nature  or  uses.  The  first  point  to  which  we  have  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  the  important  operation 
called  yermtna/ion;  that  operation,  namely,  by  which  the 
seed  is  converted  into  a  plant. 

Hie  first  particular  upon  which*  the  farmer  or  gardener 
has  to  exercise  his  vigilance  and  skill  is  the  goodness  of  his 
seed.  The  seed  should  be  perfectly  well  saved,  t.  e.  per- 
fectly mature ;  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  as  to  the 
seed  being  true.  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  amusing  and  useful 
"  Cottage  Economy," — ^the  best  of  his  works,  because  the 
most  free  from  the  political  bitterness  which  but  too  gene- 
rally detracted  from  his  usefulness, — relates  that  he  purchased 
seed  which  ought  to  have  produced  him,  and  doubtless  would 
have  produced  him,  twenty  tons  weight  of  sugar-loaf  cab- 
bages, of  which  he  thought  very  highly  as  winter  fodder  for 
cattle ;  but  much  of  the  seed  being  bad  he  scarcely  realized 
a  fourth  of  that  crop.  Now  to  the  perfection  of  the  seed  it 
is  not  only  necessary  that  it  should  proceed  from  the  best 
pUmts  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  gathered  when  per- 
fectly fit*  but  also  that  the  plants  intended  to  be  kept  for 
seed  should  stand  in  a  situation  where  they  are  not  likely  to 
have  the  pollen  of  other  plants  carried  to  them  by  the  wind  ; 
for  wliese  this  bappeoi  U>  them,  they  aie  very  commonly  so 
mnch  UHiiKgDated  with  the  natnie  of  other  plants,  that  their 
seed  piodueea  a  completely  bastard  plant,  in  many  cases 
almost  cntnely  destitute  of  the  pio|)ertiies  for  which  the 
genmnc  plant  is  valuable.  Due  care  being  taken  to  have  the 
seed  true,  and  thoroughly  ripe  when  gathered,  the  chances  of 
a  bad  cropi  are  very  few*  Indeed,  somis  skilful  practical 
fairness  assert,  that  the  deatruftive  disease  in  wheat  called 
the  anmt, — in  which  the  cans  contain  a  black  sooty  dust 
instead  id  firm  and  golden  odoured  grain, — aa  well  as  blight, 
is  to  be  wholly  avoided  by  having  the  seed  perfectly  ripened. 
PerfaqM  the  opinion  ia  not  quite  well  founded  as  to  blight, 
which  in  our  opinion  depends  rather  on  the  atmosphere  than 
on  any  thing  over  which  man  can  exercise  any  control ;  but 
there  are  aiany  and  cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is 
quite  cotiect  ao  far  as  the  smut  is  concerned. 

Tlie  seed  being  procured  perfect  of  its  kind,  the  next  con- 
ftidczatioa  is  to  plant  it  at  a  proper  time  of  the  year,  and  in  a 
aoil  fitted  for  its  nourishment.  Upon  tlieie  points  those  who 
are  not  acqsninted  with  them  by  experience,  will  of  course 
refer  to  some  of  the  elaborate  and  excellent  treatises  which 
both  tfifnt'^g  and  practical  men  have  written.*     Both  points 


demand  details  utterlv  incompatible  with  the  limits  of  a 
work  like  this. 

Besides  goodness  o!  deed  and  fitness  of  soil,  the  process 
of  germination  demands  for  its  accomplishment  the  exclusion 
of  light  from  the  seed — whence  it  is  that  those  who  sow  grass 
seed  without  harrowing  it  almost  invariably  have  a  bad  return 
for  their  labour  and  capital ;  sufficient  heat — whence  the  im- 
portance of  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  sowing  is  per- 
formed ;  moisture — without  which  the  seed  cannot  possibly 
sprout,  as  is  seen  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
seedsman  or  farmer  can  preserve  it,  by  simply  keeping  it 
perfectly  dry ;  and  air — the  exclusion  of  which  is  as  fistal  to 
the  germination  of  plants  as  to  animal  life  itself.  Even 
these  preliminary  and  very  indispensable  conditions  require 
very  great  care  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist 
who  would  make  his  pursuits  profitable  to  himself  or  to  society. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though,  for  the  sake  of  lucid 
arrangement,  we  shall  postpone  to  a  future  paper  a  brief 
account  of  the  kinds,  uses,  and  modes  of  action  of  manure?, 
a  knowledge  of  them  is  as  indispensable  to  the  cultivator,  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  operations,  as  skill  in  complying  with 
the  preliminaries  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  for,  on  the  one 
baud,  however  well- fitted  land  may  for  a  time  be  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  crop,  that  fitness  will  be  gradually  decreased, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  utterly  destroyed,  unless  the  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  earth  which  are  exhausted  by  the  crop 
be  from  time  to  time  renewed  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
manures  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivator 
that  he  shall  grow  a  particular  kind  of  crop  for  which  his  land 
is  naturally  unfit,  but  which,  by  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  the  growth  of  plants,  and  of  the  nature  and 
mode  of  action  of  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  manures, 
he  can  for  the  time  make  fit  for  the  particular  crop,  while  he 
can  easily  again  alter  its  nature,  by  the  use  of  other  manures, 
or  by  other  kinds  of  crop. 


No  greater  spite  can  be  done  to  a  noble  nature,  than  to  be 
praised  by  a  vnrong  person,  and  in  the  wrong  place. — Ben 
Jonson. 

Bi  kind  to  your  friends,  that  they  may  continue  such  ; 
and  to  your  enemies,  that  they  aaay  become  your  friends. — 
CUohultts, 

Tns  impostor  employs  force  instead  of  argument ;  imposes 
silence  where  he  cannot  convince ;  and  propagatea  his  cha- 
racter by  the  awoid. — Junius. 


9B 


«  The  "  GarJentng  EncyclopsedtB  '*  of  Mr.  J.  C.  London,  who  unitM 
toof  cyptifcacc  to  great  sdcnop,  wttl  be  found  infsluabl^  to  aU  yoang 


CITV    OF    CANTON    OR    QUANO-TOHE-FOO.    IN 

CHINA. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  jealous  policy  of  the 
Chinese  has  excluded  Europeans  from  every  part  of  that  ex- 
tensive empire  except  the  city  of  CaBtc;n  ;  and  no  part  of 
this  city  is  accessible  to  them,  except  the  suburbs,  without 
special  |iermission,  which  is  with  difficulty  obtained. 

llie  dty  itself  is  surrounded  by  a  lofiy  wall,  six  or  seven 
miles  in  circumference ;  but  much  of  the  space  that  it  incloses 
18  appropriated  to  fish  ponds  and  pleasure  grounds.     Indeed, 


gtrd«ners  and*fkrroen;  Indeed  we  fe«r  there  are  few  old  onef  who  do 
not  need  iti  admlrsUe  iascrnriiflnfc 
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when  we  consider  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  groand 
within  the  walls  ia  covered  with  dwellings,  and  that  these 
dwellings  ^are  not  .more  than  one  story  high,  the  population  of 
the  fortified  part  cannot  be  great.  But  the  suburbs  are  ex- 
ceedingly extensive  and  poptdous,  and  the  river  which  washes 
its  walls  is  covered  with  boats,  for  four  or  five  miles,  in  which 
reside  multitudes  of  families,  who  have  no  habitations  on 
shore.  On  the  wharf  of  the  river,  which  is  commodious  and 
pleasant,  stand  the  factories  of  the  different  European  nations. 
In  these -reside  the  supercar^es  belonging  to  the  respective 
companies,  who  are  appomted  to  dispose  of  the  cargoes 
brought  to  market,  to  supply  the  ships  with  others  for  Europe 
in  return,  and,  during  their  absence,  to  contract  with  the 
merchants  for  such  articles  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for 
the  next  fleet. 

Including  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,  and  of  the  boats 
on  the  river,  the  population  of  Canton  may  be  estimated  at 
a  million  and  a  hw — an  immense  assemblage  of  human 
beings,  exceeding  even  that  of  London, 

As  Canton  is  seldom  entered  by  Europeans — and  when 
permisuon  is  granted,  curiosity  is  '  under  restraint  lest 
jealousy  should  be  excited — we  know  .little  of  its  interior. 
The  streets  of  the  suburbs  are  long  and  narrow,  and  filled 
with  shops  on  each  side,  and  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  are 
excluded  by  an  awning  stretched  over  them.  At  the  end  of 
each  street  is  a  barrier,  which  is  shut  every  evening.  No 
carriages  of  any  kind,  are  used  in  Canton,  all  burdens  being 
carried  by  porters  across  their  shoulders  on  bamboos.  ' 

The  principal  exports  from  Canton  are,  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tea  annually^  of  which  the  far  greater 
part  is  taken  by  the  English  ;  nankin,  so  called  because  first 
made  at  the  city  of  Nankin,  from  cotton,  whose  natural 
colour  is  that  of  the  stuff ;  silks,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise- 
shell,  tutenagree — a  kind  of  white  meted,  poreekin,  &c. 
Great  Britain  and  her  eastern  settlements  send  to  the  port  of 
Canton—- woollen  cloths,   cotton,  opium,  betel  nut,  fiirs, 


watches  and  tin.  The  trade  between  Canton  aad  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  regulated  by  a  council  called  Hong,  consisting 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  men  of  rank  and  wealth :  this  counol 
superintends  the  disposal  of  all  foreign  cargoes,  and  prorides 
those  to  be  exported. 

The  Chinese  are,  in  general,  extremely  fraudulent  and 
deceitful  in  their  d^lings,  thinking  it  no  disgrace  to  over- 
reach their  customers,  if  possible ;  yet  tbere  are  some  men 
of  probity  among  their  merchants.  To  the  honour  of 
England,  the  confidence  reposed  in  our  East  India  Company 
is  so  great,  that  bales  of  goods,  with  their  mark,  frequently 
pass  unopened  from  hand  to  hand,  through  a  great  many 
owners. 

The  pride  of  the  Chinese  is  so  great,  that  while  they 
receive  for  their  commodities  a  great  number  of  articles  of 
the  first  necessity  to  them,  and  a  large  sum  in  silver 
annually,  they  consider  other  nations  as  highly  favoured  to 
be  permitted  to  trafiic  with  them ;  and  frequently  threaten, 
on  any  slight  offence,  to  withhold  this  permission  altogether. 
It  is  probable  that,  if  they  were  so  to  do,  they  themselves 
would  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

A  dreadful  calamity  happened  to  this  vast  trading  city 
November  1,  1822,  which  threatened  destruction  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  thousands  ;  and  actually  destroyed 
the  latter  to  an  immense  amount.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the 
suburbs  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  the  superstitious  apathy  of 
the  inhabitants,  baf&ed  all  the  attempts  of  the  European 
residents  to  extinguish  it.  Nothing  was  spared  on  their  part 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  devouring  element,  and  great 
quantities  of  goods  were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  :  but  all 
their  exertions  could  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  thousand  houses,  and  all  the  foreign  fac- 
tories, with  property  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  sterUng. 
The  loss  of  the  East  India  Company  was  estimated  at 
500,000/. 
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EDDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE. 


Ths  necessity  of  the  erection  of  lighthouses  on  dangerous 
coasts  was  very  early  impressed  upon  maritime  nations ;  and 
so  well  has  their  valne  been  understood  by  all  countries,  that 
the  fiercest  conquerors,  who  unhesitatingly  inflicted  the 
most  savage  injuries  upon  the  people  they  conquered,  have, 
we  believe,  without  a  single  exception,  held  these  edifices 
sacred ;  a  natural,  though  perhaps  partly  unconscious,  piety 
preventing  them  from  injuring  edifices  so  important,  not  to 
this  or  that  nation,  but  to  mankind. 

Although  both  in  parliament  and  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  exceptions  have  been  from  time  to  time  taken  to 
the  system  by  which  our  lighthouses  are  kept  up,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  even  by  the  warmest  opponents  of  that  system, 
that  these  important  edifices  are  highly  creditable  at  once 
to  our  spirit,  liberality,  and  science.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  excellent  structures  is  that  which 
i^  erected  on  one  of  a  knot  of  rocks  which  are  situated  in 
the  English  Channel,  at  about  fourteen  miles  S.  S.W.  from 
Plymouth.  This  rock  and  its  fellows  are  called  the 
Eddystones,  probably  from  the  eddy  or  whirlpool  formed  by 
the  waves  as  they  break  upon  them ;  and  as  they  are  com* 
pletely  invisible  at  high  water,  they  were  for  ages  very  fatal 
to  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  England  at  that  part  of  the 
coast,  llie  frequency  of  these  accidents  made  the  erection 
of  a  lighthouse  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  the 


Eddystones  at  once  a  very  desiraUe  and  verf  diflicult 
achievement.  Propositions  were  frequently  madrfer  tUs 
useful  work,  but  nothing  was  done  towards  actually  com- 
mencing it  until  the  year  1696,  when  Mr.  WinstaDley,  a 
private  gentleman,  but  exceedingly  well  skilled  in  mechanics, 
undertook  the  work,  and  completed  it  in  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  four  years.  There  ii  some  considerable  diversity  in 
the  descriptions  which  exist  of  this  structure ;  but  the  best 
authenticated  accounts  state  it  to  have  been  a  stone  building, 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  in  shape  a  polygon.  Great  as  the 
height  of  the  building  was,  the  sea  in  very  tempestuous 
weather  frequently  dashed  completely  over  it,  and  many 
practical  engineers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  sooner  or 
later  some  violent  storm  would  sweep  away  the  boildiog 
altogether.  Mr.  Winstanley  held  a  very  different  opinion ; 
for  so  confident  was  he  of  the  surpassing  strength  of  his 
work,  that  he  more  than  once  expressed  his  desire  to  be  in 
"  during  the  most  violent  storm  that  ever  came  from  the 
heavens."  In  this  wish,  if  it  were  sincere,  and  not  a  mere 
unreflecting  boast,  he  was  but  too  &tally  gratified. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  in  the  year  1708,  there  arose 
the  most  terrible  storm  that  had  ever  raged  in  England ;  and 
during  the  night  the  Eddystone  lighdiouse  was  completely 
swept  away.  Singularly  enough  it  happened  that  Hi* 
Winstanley  was  at  the  time  residing  in  the  lighthouse  for  the 
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EddytloM  lAghthautt. 


pnpoM  of  Bnpnintendiiig  lome  repain ;  and  he,  u  well  u 
the  light-keepcn,  periihed  by  this  olamitoiu  occurrence. 

For  «  time  the  btml  deatnctiaQ  of  thii  edifice  deterred 
fen  the  boldeit  and  ableit  engineers  from  attempting  the 
trectkn  of  a  new  one ;  but  the  Wineheliea,  a  valuable 
TCMel  hooBmnid  bound  fram  North  America,  being  wrecked 
by  atriking  iqxn  the  Eddjatone,  parliament  interf^ed,  and  a 
new  Ugblhonae  wu  ereoted  by  Captain  Lorell.  The  new 
bnildnig  was  circular,  and  bnilt  of  wood  inatead  of  stone. 
It  waa  ooouneaeed  in  1700,  and  completed  in  1709.  From 
the  latter  year  till  1755,  it  remained  perfectly  safe  ;  though 
dming  tiiat  period  it  had  to  encounter  sereral  storms  ecarcely 
leas  violent  than  that  which  had  deatroyed  its  predecessor. 
On  the  aeecKid  of  December,  in  the  year  1755,  this  structure 
*a*  set  on  fire  by  aeddest,  and  totally  destroyed. 

Til*  propriaton  now  ^tplied  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  a  Tery 
eminent  dml  enguuer,  and  that  gentleman  commcoced  hu 


gigantic  bulc^in  17S6,  and,  in  1759  had  it' completed  and 
lighted;  it  ia  of  stone,  (nrcnlar  in  shape,  and  gradually 
decreases  in  circumference  from  the  base  to  tha  gummit — a 
shape  which  waa  eu^ested  to  the  able  architect  by  the 
trunk  of  an  oak.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  violent  tem- 
pests which  this  noble  building  has  succcsafiilly  and  without 
the  slightest  injury  withstood,  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  continue  as  safe  for  many  centuries  to  come.  In 
1763  there  was  a  remarkably  violent  storm  ;  so  violent, 
indeed,  that  the  people  of  Plymouth  and  the  adjoining  parti 
were  terribly  alarmed  throughout  the  night  for  the  fate  of 
the  Hghthoiue,  and  one  individual  who  was  eapedally  qua- 
lified to  judge  waa  ^heard  to  lay,  tbat  if  it  could  stand  that 
sbnm  it  might  bid  defiance  to  any  weather.  It  did  stand  it, 
so  well,  indeed,  that  not  even  a  pane  of  the  'gha*  of  its 
lanthom  was  injured. 


DEMOCRACY  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  THE  RISB  AND  FALL^OF  THE  ANCIENT  BSPUfiLICS.' 
No.  III. — Cabthaoi. 
(Cmfimnl  Jrom  pagt  123.) 


Caxthasb,  mbiequently'ao  poweiftil  and  detested  a  foe 
to  han^ty  Rome,  took  its  rise  frtaa  a  colony  of  Tyrians, 
win  settled  there  when  driven  from  their  own  country  by 
diatrcaa  ;  sod  tor  a  conudeiahle  time  paid  an  annual  tribute 
□r  rent  for  the  land  which  they  were  permitted  to  occupy. 
Thoagh,  when  they  founded  their  city,  they  were  poor  aa  to 
actual  commodities,  they  had  two  grand  poasessiona — Indus- 
try  and  mmmercial  alnlity ;  and  tiieae  soon  made  them  so 
prosparoan,  as  to  excite  tin  jealousy  of  their  neighbours, 
'ilieae  latter,  envying  tlie  wealth  of  their  tributaiies,  endea- 
JVb.  226, 


vouied  to  extort  lome  portion  of  it  in  the  ibape'irf  increaaed 
tribute ;  the  Carthaginians,  on  their  part,  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  tribute  altogedier.  Firmly  united  among 
themselvee,  and  poweaiing  great  commercial  conneiiona 
as  well  as  great  wealth,  the  Canhaginiana  were  mi»e  advan- 
tageoualy  situated  in  this  stTU{^le  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  the  ease.  They  had  the  command  of  the  sea, 
while  their  opponents  were  for  the  moat  part  aituried  inland  ; 
and  those  opponents  faaTing  many  aepante  objects,  were 
easily  bribed  to  fight  against  each  other.    The  result  of  a 
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contest  under  each  circumstances  may  easily  be  imagined. 
By  playing  off  their  enemies  against  each  other,  the  Cartha- 
gbians  not  only  made  themselves  free  from  tribute,  but 
actually  extended  their  authorityi  and  made  tributariefi  for 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  upon  that  continent  on  which 
they  had  so  recently  reiided  as  distressed  and  despised 
adventurers. 

For  a  long  time  the  Garthaj^nians  devoted  themselves  to 
extending  their  commercei  and  increasing  their  wealths 
their  wars,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  being  Itft  to 
foreign  mercenarieSf  of  whom  they  subsidised  vast  numbers. 

Unfortunatelyi  m  their  wealth  became  more  vast,  their 
ambition  became  both  more  ffrasping  and  more  unprincipled, 
and  they  spent  vast  sums  o?  money  in  maintaining  armies 
for  the  reducttoA  of  Spain  and  Sicily ;  though  their  most 
obvious  policy  was  to  have  devoted  those  sums  to  increasing 
their  fleets,  llielr  error  on  this  point  is,  in  truth,  wonder* 
fill.  Their  whole  consequence  arose  from  their  extensive 
commerce ;  Ifaey  were  essentially  a  maritime  power,  and 
yet  they  expended  upon  the  support  of  foreign  mercenaries 
sums  of  money  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  protect 
their  commerce  and  colonies*  and  to  render  it  all  but  impos* 
sible  that  they  should  ever  be  injured  or  insulted  by  Rome, 
whose  whole  coast  lay  open  to  reprisal,  and  who  was  so 
utterly  without  a  navy,  that  the  fiist  Roman  ship  of  war 
was  actually  built  on  tf^  model  of  a  Carthaginian  galleyi 
which  was  accidentally  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Italy.  Even 
in  this  single  point  of  view  there  is  much  to  blame  in  the 
policy  widch  led  the  Carthaginians  to  neglect  their  navy, 
and  to  compose  even  their  armies  exclusively  of  foreign 
mercenaries. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  whole  history  of  Rome,  that 
that  ambitious  Xkation  required  little  or  no  provocation  to 
induce  it  to  make  war  upon  a  j^ple  whose  prosperity  excited 
at  once  their  cupidity  and  their  jealousy  ;  but  had  such  pro^ 
Vocation  been  requisite,  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians,  or 
rather  of  their  hired  cut-throats,  Greek  as  well  as  African, 
was  excellently  calculated  to  furnish  it  Pkrtly  from  the 
provocation  thus  given^  and  partly  from  the  insatiable  lust  of 
both  gold  and  dominion,  which  was  so  prominent  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Romans,  arose  that  terrible  and  obstinate  war 
which  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  first  Punic. 
For  the  details  of  this  war,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his<^ 
tory;  our  limits  compelling  us  to  confine  our  sketches  to 
those  great  particulars  which  had  a  leading  and  potent  effect 
in  causing  the  downfall  of  the  republic. 

Even  during,  the  first  Punic  war  the  Carthaginians  would 
have  derived  infinite  advantage  from  paying  greater  attention 
to  their  navy,  and  less  to  hiring  and  maintaining  mercenary 
troops ;  for,  imperfect  as  their  naval  forces  were,  they  were 
so  serviceable,  that  the  Romans  from  that  time  forth,  acting 
upon  the  wise  maxim,  "  Fas  est  et  ah  koste  doceri,"  never 
rested  till  they  had  prsanised  a  powerful  navy.  But  it  was 
at  the  conclUdiOtt  of  ttie  firet  Punic  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  the  most  painfully  made  aware  of  the  state  of  that 
nation,  which  depends  not  upon  "  native  swords  and  native 
ranks,'*  but  upon  mercenaries,  who,  as  they  sell  their  friend- 
ship for  gold,  may  veiy  readily  be  induced  to  become 
enemiee  when  that  gold  is  no  longer  forthcoming. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  first 
Punie  was  terminated  was,  that  the  uarthaginians  should 
evacuate  the  island  of  Sicily.  Qesco,  the  Carthagiiiian 
oossmander  Uiere,  saw  at  a  glance  the  great  mischief  which 
was  likely  to  arise  from  his  sending,  en  masse,  the  multitude 
of  disorderly  IsUowe  whom  be  commanded  into  a  country 
lika  Osnhage,  where  every  citizen  was  trained  wholly  to  the 
vticf  peaoei  and  tlwre  was,  consequently,  nothing  like  an 


efficient  check  to  the  licentiousness  and  violence  of  trained 
soldiers,  familiar  with  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  exceed, 
ingly  desirous  of  riot  and  rapine.     In  order  to  guard  agaio&t 
the  danger  which  he  thus  clearly  foresaw,  Geeco,  instead  of 
sending  the  whole  of  the  mercenary  troops  to  Carthage  at 
once,  sent  them  over  in  comparatively  weak  subdivisionB,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  Se'parately  paid,  and  sent  to  their 
respective   countries.        Unfortunately    the    Carthaginians 
wanted  either  the  will,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  means 
to  take  advantage  of  this  obviously  sound  policy  of  Gesco ; 
and  instead  of  paying  off  each  division  separately,  and  seed- 
ing each  home  as  soon  as  paid,  allowed  division  after  division 
to  anive,  until  the  whole  body  was  reaHembled ;  and  then, 
with  a  want  of  common  sense,  which  would  be  incredible  if 
not  proved  by  the   most  indisputable  authority,  humbly 
solicited  from  this  great  and  powerful  body  an  abatement  of 
arrears,  which  no  one  of  the  smaller  bodies  could  have 
refused  to  their  peremptory  demand. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  mercenary  troops 
laughed  to  scorn  all  entreaties  for  an  abatement  of  iheii 
demands,  and  iniolendy  threatened  forcibly  to  pay  them- 
selves. OescOi  whose  policy  had  been  so  unwisely  disre- 
garded by  the  Carthaginians,  now  used  his  great  influence 
with  the  troops,  and  had  well  nigh  persuaded  them  to  accom- 
modate the  matters  in  dispute,  when  Spendius  and  Mathos, 
two  daring  and  avaricious  incendiaries,  interposed  their  mis- 
chievous talents,  and  so  effectually  appealed  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  soldiery,  that  they  broke  off  -all  negotiations, 
and  kindled  a  war,  which  lasted  for  four  years,  during 
which  the  Carthaginian  territory  was  such  a  scene  of  devas- 
tation and  slaughter,  as  cannot,  even  at  this  remote  distance 
of  time,  be  read  of  without  sentiments  of  horror. 

The  two  most  powerful  families  in  Carthage  at  this  time 
were  the  Uannonian  and  the  Barcan ;  and,  aa  is  uaually  the 
case  with  parties  who  are  thus  rivaWi  for  the  chief  power, 
between  these  two  families  there  subsisted  m  bitter  hatred. 
Hanno,  the  head  of  the  one  family,  and  Hamilcar  Barcan,  the 
head  of  the  other,  were  naturally  looked  to  when  the  mer- 
cenary troops  had  commenced  their  threatened  violence 
within  the  Carthaginian  territory  p  and  Hanno^  cdther  from 
being  at  that  time  more  popular  than  his  rival,  or  from 
having  been  more  active  in  intriguing,  wni  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  such  hirelings  and  native*  volunteetB  as 
could  be  raised  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 

Hanno,  however,  of  whom  Polybius  makea  teost  con- 
temptuous mention,  suffered  himself  to  be  eurpriaed  end 
out-manoeuvred  by  the  enemy.  His  originaUy  numerous  army 
was  dreadfully  reduced ;  and  even  his  camp,  with  all  hu 
military  stores  and  implements,  was  captured  by  the  enemy. 

These  disasters  convinced  the  Carthaginians  that  their 
safety  would  be  best  consulted  by  intrusting  the  command  to 
Hamilcar,  who  had  greatly  signalised  himself  in  the  war  with 
the  Romans.  He  was  accordingly  made  chief  oommandtr, 
but  of  an  army  of  only  about  ten  thousand  men,  while  the 
forces  to  which  he  was  opposed  amounted  to  not  fewer  than 
seventy  thousand.  Nor  was  the  scanty  number  of  his  troops 
tlie  sole  or  even  the  worst  evil  against  which  Hamilcar  had 
to  contend ;  for  Hanno,  his  jealous  rival,  though  deprived  of 
the  chief  command,  was  still  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  separate  body.  The  consequence  was,  that  each  of  the 
rivals  thwarted  the  other ;  and  the  CarthsginianB  at  length 
became  so  well  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  the  war 
being  brought  to  either  a  speedy  or  an  honourable  conclu- 
sion while  the  rivals  were  thus  brought  into  coUisioo, 
ordered  Hanno  to  vacate  his  command.  Frooi  this  time 
Hamilcar  pushed  the  enemy  from  post  to  poet,  and  obtained 
advantage  after  advantagei  until  he  had  completely  defeated 
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one  diTisioii,  Ibrtf  tfaoomnd  'gtroDg,  uodtr  Bp«ndhi8,  and 
blocked  up  the  other  diTieion,  which  wai  oommuided  hy 
MttbM,  in  the  dtf  of  Tunit. 

Hen  the  sew  lieuteDant  of  Hamilcar  most  disgnoefnlly 
allowed  himeelf  to  be  surpfised ;  and  betides  many  of  his 
troops  being  slain,  no  fewer  than  thirty  of  the  principal  men 
of  Carthage  were  taken  prisoners  by  Mathoa,  and  savagely 
pat  to  death  by  crucifixion.  The  lieutenant  being  himself 
among  the  number  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  Hanno 
wss  onee  more  entrusted  with  the  ]oint  command,  and  a 
dedsive  action  soon  after  took  plaoe,  which  the  military 
genius  of  Hamilcar  made  a  complete  triumph  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian arms. 

In  the  fofegoing  sketch,  brief  as  it  is,  our  readers  have 
seen  that  mnoh  injuryarose  to  Carthage  from  her  neglect  of 
her  marine,  and  from  her  excessive  propensity  to  carrying 
on  foreign  ware  ;•— a  propensity  doubly  dangerous,  from  her 
excessive  reliance  on  mercenaries.  They  have  seen,  too, 
that  in  the  enmity  of  the  two  lei^rs,  the  Carthaginian  army 
had  a  source  of  great  loss  and  dnHculty.  Of  the  ill-conse- 
quence  of  dissension  between  the  leading  men  of  a  state,  we 
shall  presently  have  to  furnish  a  still  more  striking  instance, 

Hamilcar,  after  gloriously  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  their  rebellious  mercenaries, 
assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  Carthaginian  force  in 
Spain ;  and  after  obtaining  many  advantages,  was  there  slain. 

His  son-in-law,  Asdrubal,  succeeded  him  in  the  command  ; 
and,  very  naturally,  desired  to  train  young  Hannibal,  Hamil- 
car's  son,  in  the  same  course  in  which  hb  father  had  so  sig- 
nally achieved  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
country.  When  his  proposal  to  this  effect  waa  made  at 
Carthage,  Hanno,  with  a  most  base  and  detestable  vindictive- 
ness,  made  a  long  and  laboured  speech  against  it.  Not  con- 
tent with  having  on  the  most  important  occasions  thwarted 
Hamilcar,  even  at  the  risk  of  utterly  ruining  the  republic  in 
so  doing,  he  now  boldly  charged  the  whole  of  the  Barcan 
family  with  undue  and  mischievous  ambition  ;  and,  as  if 
envious  of  the  fame  which  Hamilcar  had  acquired,  made  the 
most  virulently  strenuous  endeavours  to  prevent  his  son  Han- 
nibal from  even  taking  the  first  step  towards  a  like  usefulness 
and  a  like  renown. 

It  is,  happily  for  mankind,  one  of  the  properties  of  envious 
malignity  that  its  violence  is  even  greater  than  its  hypocrisy  ; 
and  Hanno  so  openly  showed  that  his  opposition  to  the  pro* 
posed  employment  of  young  Hannibal  arose  not  from  public 
spirit,  but  from  private  hate,  that  bis  opposition  was  wholly 
ineffiectinJ,  and  young  Hannibal  was  allowed  to  join  bis 
brother-in-law  in  Spain,  and  there  to  commence  that  career 
by  which  be  achieved  an  everlasting  fame. 
:  On  joimng  the  army,  Hannibal,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch, 
vas  distinguished,  not  by  the  luzuriousness  of  his  accommo- 
dations— as  is  but  too  usually  the  case  with  the  wealthy 
youth  of  all  nations— but  by  the  excellence  of  his  arms  and 
horses,  and  by  his  indefatigable  industry  in  learning  and 
practising  every  thing  requisite  to  form  at  once  the  brave  and 
efficient  soldier  and  the  able  and  victorious  commander. 
Young  and  robust,  his  industry  soon  procured  him  the  ex- 
cellence at  which  he  turned  ;  and  when,  a  short  time  after, 
he  hnd  joined  the  army,  his  commander  and  brother- in-law, 
Asdrubal,  was  assassinated  by  a  Gaul,  to  whom  he  had  given 
some  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  ofience,  Hannibal  was  by 
the  army  made  its  commander  pro  tempore.  The  senate  of 
Carthage  unanimously  confirmed  his  appointment ;  and  Han- 
nibal, into  whose  mind,  from  his  earliest  years,  his  father  had 
instilled  a  bitter  and  unquenchable  hatred  to  Rome,  now 
exerted  himself  to  terminate  the  conquest  of  that  part  of 
Spain  which  lay  between  New  Carthage  and  the  riv^  Iberus, 


In  tUa  pait  of  Bpahi  lay  a  city  eaUed'Sagontum,  which 
was  In  alliaDoewith  Rome,  and  which,  on  that  very  account, 
Hannibal  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  more  important  oMect 
of  conquest.  The  Romans,  who  had  good  intelligence  of  all 
his  movements,  saw  with  mingled  rage  and  astonishment 
that,  after  conquering  the  adjacent  territory,  he  was  rapidly 
preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Saguntum.  By  this  time,  however* 
having  learned  that  he  was  a  foe  not  to  be  lightly  provoked, 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  warning  him  that  ihey  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Sagnntines.  To  this  embassage,  Hannibal 
scarcely  deigpied  a  reply ; — merely  and  briefly  stating  that  the 
Saguntines  had  committed  innumerable  depredations  upon 
Carthaginian  subjects,  for  which  depredations  his  duty  and 
the  honour  of  his  nation  demanded  that  he  should  infliot  due 
chastisement.  He  accordingly  completed  his  preparations, 
laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  and  almost  literally  destroyed  it. 
The  Romans  now  sent  a  new  embassy  to  Carthage  to  demand 
that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  into  their  power,  in  satis- 
faction of  the  destruction  of  their  allies  the  Saguntines ;  and, 
to  the  deep  dishonour  of  our  common  nature,  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  Hanno  transported  him  so  far  beyond  all  bounds  of 
decency  or  prudence,  that  he  actually  rose  in  the  Senate, 
declaimed  bitterly  against  the  whole  Barcan  family, '  and 
seriously  and  strongly  urged  the  policy  and  propriety  of 
giving  up  the  illustrioua  Hannibal  to  his  enraged  enemies, 
the  Romans,  though  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  to  do 
so  would  be  tantamount  to  putting  him  to  death  by  the  most 
detestable  and  cruel  torments.  Once  more,  the  ezceedmg 
wickedness  of  Hanno  overshot  the  marir.  He  was  sternly 
reproached  by  bis  fellow-senators  for  his  implacable  hate  to 
the  Barcan  family,  and  for  his  pbvious  want  of  patriotism ; 
and  the  Roman  embassy  was  dismissed  with  assurancea  of 
the  sincere  desire  of  the  Cartbaginiana  for  honourable  peace 
with  their  ancient  allies  the  Romans,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
their  fixed  determination  to  support  Hannibal  in  the  course 
which  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  Saguntines  had  provoked, 
and  which  repeated  instructions  from  Caxthage  had  duly 
authorized. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  very  genius  of  the  Roman 
government  compelled  them  to  commence  hostilities ;  and  thus 
began  the  terrible  second  Funic  war.  Undeterred  by  the  ex- 
posure and  rebuke  which  bad  resulted  from  his  former 
ungenerous  opposition  to  Hannibal,  Hanno  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent  him  from  receiving  the  supplies  of  men  and 
money,  which  were  so  necessary  to  his  arduous  enterprise. 
A  singular  instance  of  this  equally  malicious  and  unpatriotic 
conduct  occurred  after  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  that  terrible 
battle  in  which  Hannibal's  exquisite  generalship  inflicted  a 
defeat  upon  his  opponents,  which  literally  put  all  Rome  in 
mourning.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  Hannibal  sent  his 
brother  Mago  to  Carthage  with  news  of  his  great  and  impor- 
tant victory,  and  also  with  most  pressing  and  eloquent 
entreaties  for  a  large  and  instant  supply  of  men  and  money. 
While  all  the  rest  of  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with  the  won- 
derful triumph  of  their  accomplished  general,  were  not  merely 
willing,  but  actually  eager  to  grant  his  utmost  demands,  tbe 
envious  Hanno.  in  whose  bosom  every  new  triumph  of  Han-* 
nibal  seems  to  haver  ankled  like  a  barbed  and  e^vepomed 
dagger,  inveighed  bitterly  against  him,  and  opposed  the 
motion  for  granting  his  demand.  And  though  ois  opposi- 
tion was  unsuccessful,  he  subsequently  contrived,  by  his  base 
private  intrigues,  to  get  the  supply  of  men  very  greatly 
diminished,  and  even  to  retard  the  time  of  their  departurci 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  sent  by  the  most  difficult  and  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  charged  with  other  servipes  pierious  to 
joining  Hannibal. 

So  terrified  were  the  Romans  after  the  battie  of  Caan^, 
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and  BO  weakened  «u  th«r  army, — tvo  hnodrad  and  fifty 
thoiuand  of  th^  best  troopt  having  been  deatroyed  during 
the  fiiqt  two  yean  of  tlie  accond  Punic  war, — that  if  Hannibal 
had  promptly  receired  the  supply  Toted  to  him  by  the  senate  of 
Carthage,  and,  thua  reinforced,  nuirohed  atnught  npon  Rome, 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  would  have  transferred 
the  empire  of  the  world  to  Carthage,  and  reduced  the  seven 
billed  nuttiess  of  the  nalwns  to  ruini  ;  for  in  spite  of  the 
tardy  and  scanty  supplies  which  actually  reached  him,  he 
maintained  himself  for  fourteen  years  in  despite  of  the  ab- 
solutely gigantic  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  overwhelm  him. 
And  when  Scipio,  taking  the  surest  at  all  means  to  rid 
Italy  of  the  seemingly  unconquerable  Hannibal,  marched  a 
mighty  army  against  Carthage  itself,  and  the  trembling 
senate  sent  hasty  and  urgent  orders  to  Hannibal  to  quit 
Italy,  and  march  with  all  speed  to  the  rescue  of  Carthage, 
the  great  and  most  shamefuUy  ill-treated  general  bitterly, 
and  truly  aa  bitterly,  observed  that  be  left  Italy,  driven  thence 


not  by  the  force  or  warlike  skill  of  the  Bomua,  .bat  by  tbe 
base  and  malignant  villany  of  the  Htnnorian  &etion  at  Car- 
thage. Long,  he  exclaimed,  had  bis  enemies  envied  )us 
success  in  Itsiy,  and  laboriously  had  they  exerted  themselvu 
to  withdraw  him  from  that  country.  Irving  tried  all  other 
means  in  vain,  they  had  at  length  irickedly  resolved  to 
accomplish  it  at  the  expense  of  their  country's  utter  min ; 
esteeming,  as  it  seemed,  the  downfall  of  Carthage  an  evil  of 
comparatively  small  consequence,  when  coonterbalanced  by 
the  luxury  of  ruining  the  detested,  beoanae  brave,  honest, 
and  successful  Barcan  &mily. 

PVom  the  recal  of  Hannibal,  the  history  of  Carthage  is 
properly  included  in  the  history  of  Rome,  which  we  shall 
commence  in  uur  next  number.  To  this  brief  sketch,  there- 
fore, we  need  only  add  that  in  it,  and  stUl  more  in  an  ekborste 
history  of  Carthage,  there  is  a  most  impressive  lesson  gainst 
inordinate  ambition  on  the  part  of  states,  and  against  jeidouty 
and  &ctioiu  among  its  principal  oidEena.  >, 


AVALANCHES. 


Tax  Alps,  whose  sides  and  summits  are  continually 
covered  wiUi  snow,  present  perils  to  the  traveller  of  a  mag- 
nitude which  few  other  mountsinous  districts  ofier  :  these 
dangers  chiefly  result  from  avalanches.  Every  rocky  or 
other  protuberance  on  the  sides  of  each  mountain  forms  a 
ledge,  whereon  large  masses  of  snow  called  glaciera  become 
collected ;  and  whenever  the  heat  of  the  sun  produces  a 
thaw,  the  water,  while  running  down  the  declivity,  destroys 
the  adhesion  between  the  snow  and  the  earth  upon  which  it 
rests,  and  fresh  snow  afterwards  falling  upon  the  old  and 
tottering  masses,  determines  their  fall.  The  sudden  precipi- 
tation of  these  enormous  glaciers  are  styled  avalanches. 

Avalanche*  are  of  three  kinds,  1st,  The  wind  or  duet 
avalanche,  occasioned  by  the  wind  violently  distributing 
fresh  fallen  snow  into  minute  and  innumerable  particles, 
which  are  scattered  hr  and  wide  with  inconceivable  density 
and  rapidity.  2d,  Tbe  thunder  avalanche,  which,  falling  by 
its  own  accumulated  weight,  brings  with  it  all  the  ground  on 
which  it  rests,  besides  trees,  rocks,  and  whatever  lies  in  its 


track  :  hill  and  valley  tremble  with  the  noise  of  its  descent. 
3d,  The  earth  or  land-slip  avalanche,  which  is  caused  by  the 
weakening  of  the  soil  from  long-continued  and  deep  pene- 
trating rains.  When  the  weight  of  accumulated  snow  is  too 
great  for  the  loosened  earth  to  bear,  the  whole  slipa  into  the 
valleys  beneath,  carrying  houser,  trees,  and  even]  entire 
forests,  and  occasioning  the  most  horrible  destruction. 

It  frequently  happens  that  huge  glaciers,  detached  by  the 
impulse  of  the  wind,  hang  as  it  were  by  a  thread.  So  slight 
is  their  tenure  on  their  resting-place,  that  the  vibration  pro- 
duced by  sound,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  will  often  cause  them 
to  tumble.  Hence  the  inhabitants,  while  travelling  over  the 
Alps,  remove  the  bells  which  are  usually  attacked  to  their 
mules,  lest  the  mnsic  should  be  echoed  by  tbe  unwelcome 
and  fatal  sounds  of  a  thunder  avalanche ;  and  in  certain 
places,  where  avatancbes  fall  periodically,  the  inhabitants 
accelerate  their  descent  by  the  use  of  fire-arms  discharged  m 
the  air,  which  seldom  hih  to  have  the  detired  e^ct. 

Of  the  great  catastrophts  caused  by  these  eDonoous  bodies 
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of  mow,  an  ayibmclie  ^bicli  fell  in,  the  year  1769  is  referred 
to  by  the  Swiss  as  the  most  remarkable.  This  roUed  down 
from  tbe  heights  with  fearful  violence  upon  the  pastures  on 
the  mountain  Sxt,  and  levelled  a  whole  forest  of  beech  and 
fir>tTeefl,  stopping  the  course  of  the  river  Gipre^  and  over- 
throwing numbers  of  trees  and  bams  on  its  opposite  bank. 
But  hf  far  the  most  fetal  avalanche  fell  on  Lack  in  1719, 
when  eevend  hundred  lives  were  sacrificed. 

In  9pite  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  these  regions, 
they  generally  form  a  principal  portion  of  the  route  of 
••travdlera  in  search  of  the  picturesque/'  And  to  those  who 
prefier  tbe  certainty  of  beholding  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  world,  with  the  chance  of  being  swallowed  up 
m  an  avalanche,  an  excursion  to  the  Alps  must  be  a  High 
treat  But  mere  travellers  for  pleasure — those  whose  chief 
glory  is  the  sublimity  of  being 

**  Nioety-iiinc  times  higher  than  St  Paul's," 

are  but  little  qualified  to  enjoy  all  the  beaudes  and  wonders 
of  these  scenes,  compared  with  the  man  of  icience.  FVom 
the  journals  of  one  of  the  latter  and  far  more  useful  class  of 
tTiTellers,  we  subjoin  an  extract,  which  being  penned  by  an 
mdividual  who  was  actually  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche, 
is  not  a  little  curious. 

Iq  August  1820,    two    gentlemen    from   Oxford,    Mr, 
Domford,  fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  fellow 
of  finisennose,  in  company  with  Dr.  Homel  and  M.  Sellique, 
(both  of  whom  abandoned  their  companions  after  two  days,} 
attended  by  twelve  guides,  set  out  to  ascend  Mount  Blanc. 
They  encountered  the  greatest  danger,  which  ended,  indeed, 
with  the  loss  of  three  of  their  party,  from  an  avalanche.    So 
nearly  had  these  enterprising  travellers  accomplished  the 
object  of  their  fatiguing  labours,  that  they  reached  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc ;  but  at 
this  point  the  snow  beneath  them  suddenly  gave  way,  pre- 
cipitating the  whole  party  within  a  few  yards  of  a  stupendous 
crcTice  in  the   mountain.      This  is  Mr.  Domford 's  own 
account  of  the  accident : — "  As  we  were  crossing  obliquely 
tbe  Jong  slope  which  was  to  conduct  us  to  Mount  Maudit, 
the'snow  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  our  feet,  beginning  at 
the  bead  of  our  line,  and  carried  us  all  down  the  slope  to  our 
left    1  was  instantly  thrown  off  my  feet,  but  was  rtill  on 
my  knees,  and  endeavouring  to  regain  my  footing,  when  in 
a  few  seconds  the  snow  on  our  right,  which  was  of  course 
above  us,  rushed  into  the  gap  thus  suddenly  made,  and  com- 
pleted the  catastrophe  by  burying  us  all  at  once  in  its  mass, 
and  hurrying  us  downwards  past  the  crevice,  about  a  furlong 
below  us,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  our  march,    The 
accumulation  of  snow  instantly  threw  me  backwards,  and  I 
^as  carried  down  in  spite  of  all  my  struggles.     In  less  than 
A  minute  I  emerged,  partiy  from  my  own  exertions,  and 
pvtly  because  the  velocity  of  the  falling  mass  had  subsided 
from  its  own  friction.     I  was  obliged  to  resign  my  pole  in 
the  struggle,  feeling  it  forced  out  of  my  hand  ;  a  short  time 
afterwards  I  found  it  on  the  very  brink  of  the  crevice.     At 
the  moment  of  my  emerging,' I  was  so  far  from  being  alive 
to  the  danger  of  our  situations,  that,  on  seeing  my  com- 
panions at  some  distance  below  me,  up  to  the  waist  in  snow 
aiul  sitting  motionless  and  silent,  a  jest  was  rising  to  my 
^pt,  till  a  second  glance  showed  me  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Mathieu  Balmat^  (a  guide,)  they  were  the  only  remnants 
of  the  party  visible.     Two  more,  however, — being  those  in 
the  interval  between  myself  and  the  rear  of  the  party, — 
baring  quickly  reappeared,  I  was  still  inclined  to  treat  the 
afoV  as  a  ludicrous  though  perplexing  delay  in  having  sent 
us  down  so  many  hundred  feet  lower,  than  in  the  light  ef  a 
serious  accident ;  when  Mathieu  Balmat  cried  out  that  some 
of  our  party  were  lost,  and  pointed  to  a  crevice  which  had 


hitherto  escaped  our  notice,  into  which,  he  said,  they  had 
ftdlen :  a  nearer  view  convinced  us  all  of  the  sad  truth. 
The  three  front  guides  being  where  the  slope  was  somewhat 
steeper,  had  been  carried  down  with  greater  rapidity,  and  to 
a  greater  distance,  and  had  thus  been  carried  into  the  crevice 
with  an  immense  mass  of  snow  upon  them»  which  rose 
nearly  to  the  brink ;  Balmat.  who  was  fourth  in  the  line, 
being  a  man  of  great  muscular  strength,  as  well  as  presence 
of  mind,  had  suddenly  thrust  his  pole  into  the  firm  snow 
beneath,  when  he  felt  himself  going,  which  certainly  checked 
in  some  measure  the  force  of  the  fall.  Our  two  hindermost 
guides  were  also  missing,  but  we  were  soon  gladdened  by 
seeing  them  make  their  appearance,  and  cheered  them  with 
loud  and  repeated  hurras.  One  of  these  had  been  carried 
into  the  crevice  where  it  was  very  narrow,  and  had  been 
thrown  with  some  violence  into  the  opposite  brink.  He 
contrived  to  scramble  out  without  assistance,  at  the  expense 
of  a  trifling  cut  on  the  chin.  The  other  had  been  dragged 
out  by  his  companions  quite  senseless,  and  neariy  black  from 
the  weight  of  snow  which  had  fallen  on  him.  In  a  short 
time  however  he  recovered.  It  was  long  before  we  could 
convince  ourselves  that  the  others  were  past  hope,  and  we 
exhausted  ourselves  fruitlessly  for  some  time  in  fathoming 
the  loose  snow  with  our  poles.  When  the  sad  truth  burst 
upon  us,  our  feelings  may  perhaps  be  conceived,  but  cannot 
be  expressed."  Such  is  Mr.  Domford's  interesting  narrative 
of  this  fatal  mishap.  Tlie  survivors,  although  within  so  short 
a  distance  from  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  so  near  the 
summit  of  their  wishes,  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  enter- 
prise  as  hopeless* 

The  terrible  consequences  too  often  resulting  from  the  fall 
of  an  avalanche  is  sometimes  averted  by  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  suffer  by  the  cata- 
strophe, and  whose  interest  it  is  to  aviert  it.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  Brokendoa's  amusing 
*'  Journals  of  Excursions  in  the  Alps*" 

"  In  1818,  the  people  of  the  Valley  of  Bognes,  observing 
the  low  state  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Dranoe,  became 
alarmed  lest  an  avalanche  had  fallen,  and  partially  stopped 
its  course ;  and  in  April,  some  persons  went  up  the  valley, 
and  they  discovered  that  vast  masses  of  the  glaciers  of  Gefroz^ 
and  avalanches  of  snow,  had  fallen  in  a  narrow  part  of  the 
valley,  and  formed  an  immense  dyke  of  ice,  behind  which  the 
waters  of  the  Drance  had  accumulated.  M.  Venetz,  an  engi- 
neer of  Valais,  was  consulted,  and  he  decided  upon  cutting  a 
kind  of  tunnel  through  this  barrier  of  ice,  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  danger  of  the  undertaking,  in  order  that  the  water 
might  be  gradually  drained  off  through  the  opening,  to  pre- 
vent the  catastrophe  of  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  flood. . 
In  thirty -four  days  this  wonderful  work  was  completed,  and 
immense  quantities  of  water  flowed  through  it  without  caus- 
ing any  accident.  At  length,  however,  the  excessive  pressure 
suddenly  tore  away  the  whole  ice-formed  dyke,  and  thirty- 
four  persons  and  four  hundred  cottages  were  swept  away. 
But  this  was  a  trifling  disaster  compared  with  the  terrible 
consequences  that  would  have  ensued,  if  the  tunnel  had  not 
been  cut,  which  decreased  the  immense  basin  formed  by  the 
barrier  more  than  one-half."  "  From  this  greater  danger,*' 
says  Mr.  Brockendon,  *'  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drance  were  preserved  by  the  heroism  of  the  brave  men  who 
effected  the  formation  of  the  gallery  in  the  dyke,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Venetz.  I  know  no  instance  on  record  of 
courage  equal  to  this  :  their  risk  of  life  was  not  for  fame  or 
for  riches,  they  had  not  the  usual  excitements  of  personal 
risk  in  a  world's  applause,  or  gazetted  promotion— their 
devoted  courage  was  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men, 
not  to  destroy  them,    ITiey  steadily  and  heroically  perse- 
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yered  in  their  labonn*  amidat  dangers  suoh  as  a  field  of 
battle  never  presented,  and  from  which  some  of  the  bravest 
brutes  that  ever  lived  would  huve  shrunk  with  dismay.  These 
truly  brave  Valasians  deserve  all  honour."  When  we  state 
that  the  tunnel  was  600  feet  long — that  the  workmen  con- 
tinued their  exertions  with  the  momentary  dread  of  the  dyke 
bursting  continually,  and  alarmed  by  noises  loud  as  thunder 
•—when  all  this  is  coniidered.  one  cm  hut  echo  the  tribute  so 


well  paid  by  ibe  author  of  **  Joumalt  of'  Bieumens  in  ths 
Alps,"  to  the  courage  of  these  brave  excavaton. 

There  are  a  few  monasteries  scattered  over  the  Alps,  in 
all  of  which  dogs  are  kept,  and  are  so  trained  as  to  render 
material  atsistanoe  to  those  travellers  who  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  buried  in  the  vnow.  The  cagaeity  of  then 
animals  is  the  theme  of  general  wonder. 
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No.  I.— 8BLF. INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 


9OBIBT  YUI.TOK. 


It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that,  among  all  the  treasures 
of  biography,  none  are  more  precious,  none  productive  of 
greater  practical  and  directly  available  benefits  to  mankind, 
than  the  histories  of  those  who  have  benefited  society  in  the 
capacity  of  inventors.  They,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  class  of  men  of  genius,  have  literally  to  fight  their 
way  to  eminence  and  usefulness — from  obscurity  the  deepest, 
and  against  obstacles  the  most  formidable  in  reality,  and  the 
mo»t  insuperable  in  seeming ;  and  to  all  the  weariog  and 
terrible  difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  their  en- 
terpri«es,  they  but  too  frequently  have  the  addition  of 
the  sneering  incredulity  and  contemptuous  or  eelfi:ih  indif- 
ference of  mankind  at  once  to  combat  against  and  to  writhe 
beneath.  Perhaps  no  one  in  modern  times  has  had  a 
Irtrger  8 hare  of  all  these  various  and  galling  difficulties  to 
contend  aguinst,  or  has  either  more  gallantly  battled  them, 
or  more  proudly  and  completely  triumphed  over  them,  than 
the  great  scientific  iuvrntor  and  improver  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

To  America  belongs  the  honour  of  producing  this  truly 
great  and  gifted  man,  who  was  born  at  the  town  of  Little 
Britain,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster  and  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1765.  His  parents  were  both  of  Iri»h  extraction, 
and  he  was  their  third-born  child,  and  eldest  son ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  without  the  means  of  giving  him  any  thing 
beyond  a  very  ordinary  plain  education  in  the  school  of  his 
native  place.  He  continued  to  reside  in  that  town  until  he 
had  completed  his  seventeenth  year ;  but  unfortunately  we 
have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  boyhood  was 
employed,  for  although  he  began  and  made  considerable 
progress!  upon  an  autobiography,  the  MSS.  so  far  as  he  had 
proceeded  with  them,  were  lo«t,  with  other  property  of  his.  on 
board  of  an  American  vessel,  which  foundered  at  Fea.  We 
have  great  reason  to  regret  this  loss,  for  the  autobiography 
*of  such  a  man  as  he  was  would  be  truly  invaluable. 

From  his  seventeenth  year,  until  he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority, he  resided  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  supported  himself 
by  ])ainting  portraits,  and  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  and  able  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  respected  and  introduced 
to  many  connexions,  whose  scientific  and  literary  attainments 
enabled  them  to  be  of  great  service  to  his  acute  and  inquiring 
intellect.  On  attaining  his  twenty-first  year,  young  Fulton, 
whose,  industry,  regular  way  of  life,  and  great  frugality,  had 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  small  sum  of  money,  removed 
to  Washington  county,  where  he  purchased  a  small  farm, 
upon  which  he  settled  with  his  widowed  mother.  After 
residing  with  her  long  enough  to  fix  her  comfortably  in  her 
new  abode,  he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  some  gentlemen 
who  greatly  admired  his  talents  as  a  painter,  to  visit  this 
country,  in  the  hope  that  his  countryman,  the  great  Benjamin 
West,  then  both  a  noted  and  influential  man  hereji  would 


aid  him  in  bringing  his  talents  fairly  under  the  notice  of  that 
most  liberal  and  discerning  of  all  patrons — ^the  British  pubUc. 

He  was  not  at  all  disappointed  in  the  estimate  he  had 
been  taught  to  make  of  the  liberality  and  good  feeling  of 
his  great  and  gifted  fellow-countryman  ;  for  West  took  him 
at  once  into  his  house  in  the  double  character  of  companioa 
and  pupil,  and  used  every  poseible  means  of  cultivating  bis 
abilities,  and  of  making  them  known  to  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential persons  by  whom  his  painting  room  was  so 
constantly  crowded* 

With  West  our  subject  remained  for  several  years  ;  and 
having  by  that  time  made  va^t  progress  towards  a  ])erfect 
mastery  of  his  most  beautiful  but  difficult  art,  Fulton  nov 
retired  to  Devonshire,  where  he  continued  for  two  >eaTSi 
studying  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  that  England 
can  present  to  the  eye  of  taste.     While  here  he  made  two 
acquaintances,  by  whom  his  genius  was  greatly  influenced, 
and  to  whum,  in  all  probability,  he  owed  it  that  his  future 
career  as  an  inventor  should  be  so  infinitely  more  honourable 
to  his  own  genius,  and  more  conducive  to  the  best  temporal 
interests  and  enjoyments  of  mankind,  than  any  triumphs, 
however  vast,  as  a  mere  artist,  could  have  rendered  it.     ibe 
acquaintances  to  whom  we  allude  were  Lord  Stanhope, — a 
nobleman  whose  name  is  dear  to  every  lover  of  science,  and 
whose  genius  was  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  improvements 
in  mechanics, — and  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water,   famous  for 
the  canal  which  bears  bis  name,  and  which  not  merely  evi- 
dences his  genius  -by  the  excellence  of  its  plaa,  but  also 
his  more  than  princely  liberality  by  the  vast  sums  of  money 
which  he  expended  in  completing  it  in  despite  of  obstadei 
which  would  have  appalled  a  man  of  ordinary  mind,  and 
have  ruined  any  twenty  men  of  ordinary  fortune^ 

To  these  acquaintances  Fulton  owed  an  entire  change  in 
the  objects  of  his  always  noble  ambition,  'llieir  society 
kindled  into  a  vivid  and  unquenchable  flame  the  hitherto 
dormant  and  unproductive  spark  of  his  mighty  and  peculiar 
genius  ;  the  talents  of  the  artbt  were  from  this  time  only 
so  far  valued  by  him,  as  they  enabled  him  to  be  his  ovn 
draughtsman,  and  to  bring  visibly  before  the  eye  of  the  merest 
mechanic  the  vast  conceptions  upon  which  he,  the  ever- 
pondering  inventor  and  improver,  had  gazed  again  and 
again  with  ••  the  mind's  eye.** 

From  Fulton's  own  statement  we  learn  that  his  attention 
was  first  directed  towards  scientific  pursuits  by  his  perusal  of 
some  papers  of  the  earl  of  Stanhope  ;  and  this  perusal  espe- 
cially pointed  his  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  inland 
navigation.  On  exchanging  the  profession  of  a  ]Hutxait 
painter  for  that  of  a  civil  engineer,  he  fixed  hia  residence  at 
Birmingham  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  there  acquired 
that  practical  acquaintance  with  machinery  and  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  which,  in  after  yean,  was  so  important  an 
element  of  his  success  as  an  inventor  and  inaproyer* 
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^'Aix)Ot  ttie  year  1793  lie  published  a  work  on  eftnals, 
which  was  very  favourably  received ;  and  subsequently  he 
lent  several  valuable  communications  on  the  same  subject 
to  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential  of  the 
Loodun  journals.  Fbr  some  very  ingenious  and  valuable 
improvements  in  the  method  of  constructing  canals,  espe- 
cially when  required  to  be  carried  over  mountainous  countries, 
he  obtained  patents  both  from  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  from  that  of  France.  In  the  year  1797  he 
repaired  to  Paris.  At  the  hotel  at  which  he  put  up  in  that 
dty,  he  hsd  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  American 
poet,  Joel  BarloWf  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
attainments  and  manners  that  he  gave  him  apartments  in 
bis  house  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  in  Pari^,  which, 
short  excursions  on  business  being  excepted,  was  about 
BeveD  years. 

While  residing  in  France  he  turned  his  attention  princi- 
ptliy  to  submarine  navigation  and  steam.  On  the  former 
especially  he  bestowed  vast  trouble,  and  very  considerable 
loms  of  money  ;  and  though  his  inventions  in  this  direction 
are  now  little  thought  of,  and  turned  to  no  practical  benefit, 
they  undoubtedly  were  very  remarkable  both  as  actual 
triumphs  of  science,  and  as  characterising  the  resolute  and 
per^ievering  author  of  them. 

In  1801  he  exhibited  at  Brest  a  singular  boat,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Nautilus^  It  was  single  masted,  and 
carried  a  mainsail  and  gib.  In  this  vessel  he  and  three 
companions  repeatedly  descended  twenty -five  feet,  and 
remained  under  water  above  an  hour  at  a  time,  the  boat 
goin^  at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred  yards  in  seven 
minutes.  And  not  only  did  the  boat  answer  to  the  rudder 
ju9t  as  readily  beneath  the  water  as  upon  the  surface,  but. 
vrhtch  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  the  magnetic  needle 
of  the  compass  acted  as  freely  in  the  one  situation  as  in  the 
other.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  a  detailed 
deacriptinn  of  this  remarkable  vessel,  together  with  illustra- 
tire  engravings  ;  and  it  is  very  little  creditable  to  both  the 
English  and  French  governments  of  that  time  that  an  inven- 
tion wtiich  might  hAve  been  turned  to  such  important  uses,  was 
BO  coldly  and  scornfully  received,  that  the  able  inventor  was 
absolutely  coin])el led  to  stop  short  in  his  improvements  upon 
it  from  sheer  want  of  pecuniary  means.  In  1804,  Fulton 
relumed  to  England,  and  offered  several  valuable  inventions 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lords  Melville  and  Grenville,  and 
other  ministers ;  but.  to  the  great  discredit  as  well  as  loss  of 
this  country,  all  his  offers  were  rejected.  Despairing  of 
finding  in  England  any  thing  like  a  fair  amount  of  encou- 
nigement,  he,  in  1806,  returned*  to  America.  Here  he 
busied  himself  not  only  with  his  submarine  boat,  but  also 
with  the  infinitely  more  valuable  project  of  apphing  steam 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  To  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine  Fulton  never  made  the  slightest  pretension : 
be  was  too  jus(  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  pretence  so  gross,  and 
lurely  too  sagacious  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  pretence  so  cer- 
tain to  be  both  fully  snd  sj)eedily  exposed.  But  the  gigantic 
power  of  steam  had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  manufacturer ;  and  the  credit  of  successfully 
ipplying  it  to  navigation  unquestionably  belongs  to 
Fulton. 

While  resident  in  France,  he  and  Mr.  Livingston,  the 
American  minister  to  that  country,  made  trial  of  a  small 
vesael  propelled  by  steam,  upou  the  river  Seine,  lliough 
there  were  many  defects  in  this  their  first  essay,  its  success 
vas  sufficiently  great  to  convince  them  of  the  practicability 
of  their  design ;  and  on  Fulton's  return  to  America,  in  1806, 
Mr.  Livingston  advanced  the  montey  requisite  for  his  pur- 
poae,  and  they  jointly  obtained  a  patent^  securing  to  them 


for  twenty  years  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  state 
waters  by  means  of  fire  or  steam. 

While  the  vessel  wrs  being  bqilt,  Fulton  and  his  liberal 
friend  and  fellow-speculator  had  but  too  many  proofs  that 
mankind  are  little  prone  to  admiring  new  inventions  ;  and 
the  eloquent  recital  of  Fulton  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  by  all  who  have '  occasion  to  bear  up  against  the 
weight  of  a  similarly  unjust  and  ungenerous  incredulity. 
"  As  1  had  occasion,"  says  he,  *'  to  pass  daily  to  and  from 
the  building  yard,  while  my  boat  was  in  progress,  I  have 
loitered  unknown  near  the  idle  groups  of  strangers,  and  heard 
various  inquiries  as  to  the  object  of  this  new  vehicle.  The 
language  was  uniformly  that  of  soom,  or  sneer,  or  ridicule ; 
the  loud  lau^h  often  rose  at  my  expense  ;  the  dry  jest,  the 
wise  calculation  of  losses  and  expenditure ;  the  all  but  end- 
less repetition  of  the  Fulton  folly.  Never  did  a  single 
encouraging  remark,  a  bright  hope,  or  a  warm  wish  cross 
my  path ;  silence  itself  was  but  politeness  veiling  its  doubts, 
or  hiding  its  reproaches.  At  length  the  day  arrived  when 
the  experiment  was  to  be  put  into  operation.  To  me  it  was 
a  most  trying  and  interesting  occasion!  I  invited  many 
friends  to  go  on  board  to  witness  the  first  successful  trip. 
Many  of  them  did  me  the  favour  to  attend,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  respect ;  but  it  was  manifest  that  they  did  it  with 
reluctance,  fearing  to  be  the  partners  of  my  mortification 
and  not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  well  aware  that  in  my  case 
there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt  of  my  own  success.  The 
machinery  was  new  and  ill-made ;  many  parts  of  it  were 
constructed  by  mechanics  unaccustomed  to  such  work ;  and 
unexpected  difiiculties  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
present  themselves  from  other  causes.  The  moment  arrived 
in  which  the  word  was  to  be  given  for  the  vessel  to  move : 
my  friends  were  in  groups  on  the  deck ;  there  was  anxiety 
mixed  with  fear  among  them ;  they  were  silent,  sad,  and 
weary  :  I  read  in  their  looks  nothing  but  disaster,  and 
almost  repented  of  my  efforts.  The  signal  was  given,  and 
the  boat  moved  on  a  short  distance  and  then  stopped,  and 
became  immovable.  To  the  silence  of  the  preceding  moment 
now  succeeded  murmurs  of  discontent  and  agitation,  and 
whispers,  and  shrugs.  I  could  distinctly  hear  repeated,  '  I 
told  you  it  would  be  so ;  it  is  a  foolish  scheme,  I  wish  we 
were  well  out  of  it.'  1  elevated  myself  upon  a  platform,  and 
addressed  the  assembly.  I  stated  that  I  knew  not  what  was 
the  matter,  but  that  if  they  would  have  patience  for  half  an 
hour,  I  would  either  go  on  or  abandon  the  voyage  for  that 
time.  This  short  respite  was  conceded  without  objection. 
I  went  below,  examined  the  machinery,  and  discovered  that 
the  cause  was  a  slight  mal-adjustment  of  some  of  the  work. 
In  a  short  period  this  was  obviated,  and  the  boat  once  more 
put  in  motion.  She  continued  to  move ;  all  were  still 
incredulous — none  seemed  willing  to  trust  the  evidence  of 
their  own  senses.  We  left  the  fair  city  of  New  York  i  wa 
passed  through  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  islands;  wa 
descried  the  clustering  houses  of  Albany — we  reached  its 
shores  ;  and  then,  even  tlien,  when  all  seemed  achieved,  1 
was  the  victim  of  disappointment.  Imagination  superseded 
the  influence  of  fact.  It  was  doubted  if  it  could  be  done 
again ;  or,  if  done,  whether  it  could  be  of  any  great  value." 

But  the  sneers  and  the  incredulity  of  unreasoning  people 
could  not  affect  the  facts  that  the  distance  accomplished  on 
this  occasion  by  the  steam-boat  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  iu  thirty-two  hours  ;  and  that  the  return  was  accom- 
plished in  two  hours  less.  The  future  improvements  of 
Fulton  greatly  increased  the  speed  of  the  steam -vessels, 
while  the  danger  of  accidents  to  the  machinery  was  consi- 
derably diminished ;  and  after  years  of  uncheered  and  unre- 
warded toil,  Fulton  had  the  delight  of  being^the  first  to 
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present  America  with  that  veasel  ivhich  is  to  her«  of  all; the 
nations  of  "the  eartli,  the  most  precious. 
•  The  remainder  of-  the  history  of  this  great  man  is  truly 
laraentablq.  Hjs  patents  Vere  perpetually  infringed,  his 
profit  .continually  plundered^  and  the  most  valuable  and 
ingempus.'  of  his  ,  iinventions  .  infiEunously  and  barefacedly 
piraUd. ;  Har^ased  by  law-suits,  he  was  injured  severely 
hQtninhis  fortune  and  in.  bis  health;  and  on, occasion  of 
fetucning  from  New  Jersey*  where  he  had  been  to  defend  his 
patent  from  invasion;  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  which 
termineted .  his  truly  honourable  and  valuable  life  in  Feb- 
ruary 1815.  , 

'  Besides  applying  steam  power  to  navigation,  Folton  was 
the  author  of  m^Py  other  truly  ingenious  inventions  and  im; 
provements ;  o(*iqme  of  the  more  remarkable  of  which  we 
shall*  pirubably  give  ui  account  in  a  separate  article. 


JEALOUS  7. 

•  •  •  • 

'  Jealousy  has  been  debned  to  be  f  that  pain  which 
a -ma^  feels  from  the  apprehension  that  he  is  not  equally 
beloved  by  tb[e  person  whom  he  entirely  Ibyes."  This  defi- 
nition is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the  jealousy^  which 
springs  from  love  is  not  the  only'  jealousy  by  which  the 
human  (>r^ast  is  tormented.  There  ia  a  species  of  this  passion 
which; differs  from  envy  only  in  so  far  as  the  latter  base 
^^ing.is  very  frequently  excited  by  possession,  which  the 
Envious  gfudge  to  those  who .  have  them  without  desiring 
them  for  themselves. 

'  Biit  the  jealousy  which  subsists  independent  of  love  between 
^e  seies  is  a  mixture  of  avarice  and  envy.  Persons  guilty 
of  this  species  of  jealousy  are  grieved  at  every  preferment  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  to  this  griief  is  superadded  a  ymh  to 
enjbythat  preferment  themselves  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
otn'ersi  '  The  jealous  lover  would  be  the  only  object  of  the  af- 
fectloh  of-  his' mistress  ;  the  jealous  man  who  is  iiot  in  love 
Voiild  have  all  the  favours  of  fortune  showered  upon  himself. 
Th'^  smiles  of  his' beloved  fair  the  jealous  lover  would  have 
bestowed  upon  none  but  hiinself »  but  the  jealousy  which  has 
not  its  -foundation  in  love;  kindles  into  rage  at  the  sight  of 
prosperity  or' happiness  of  every  description.  A  promotion 
in  the  army  galls  him  to  the  quick»  though  he  has  no 
cbiinexion  with  military  affsurs  ;  and  the  knighthood  of  any 
distfnguished  inan  depHves  him  of  a  night's  rest,  not  because 
he  feels  that  ^e  ought  to  be  knighted,  but  because  he  wishes 
that'  he  posseis^d  the  inerits  which  have  obtained  the  honour 
for  another.  •  ' 

This  mitoable  jealousy  exposes  the  nnbiappy  being  who  is 
possessed' by ^ it  to  innumerable  vexations;  all  of  which 
a  li£tle  sens^/  and  a  proper  idea  of  his  duty  to  Gk>d  and  his 
neighbour,  would  spare  him  from.  This  passion  is  in  truth 
a  i^hrensy,  which  k^eps  its  victim  in  continual  and  impotent 
agitation,  begetting  hatred  to  others,  and  neglect  of  those 
talents  which,  if  not  choked  aiid  kept  in  action  by  jealousy, 
would  raise  their  professor  to  usefulness,  prosperity,  and 
happiness. 

Like  all  our  other  bad  passions,  jealousy  springs  from 
trivial'  causes  at  first,  and  gradually  attains  a  terrible  ascien- 
d^cy.  He  who  would  be  happy  in  himself  or  amiable  in 
tlic  eyes  of  others,  must  sternly  and  stedfastly  resist  its  very 
fii*st  impulses ;  and  a  very  little  reflection  upon  our  own  un- 
wbrthiness,  and  upon  the  brief,  perishable,  and  unimportant 
nature  of  all  earthly  honours,  possessions,  and  successes, 
^in  enable  us  to  do  so,  and  to  view  the  greatest  successes 
Of  others,  even  if  they  be  our  enemies,  with  complacency. 


•  Jea],ou8y  is  personified  by  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  aa 
unquiet  and  listening  attitude,  dressed  in  garments  of  the 
colour  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  She  holds  a  branch  of  thorns 
in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  cock.  Her  attitude 
is  expressive  of  curiosity  and  uneasiness ;  and  the  colour  of 
her  garments  indicates  perturbation  of  mind.  The  branch 
of  thorns  denotes  that  the  torments  of  jealousy  are  sharp  and 
piercing;  and  the  cock  is  the  symbol  of  suspicion  and 
vigilance. 
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THE  CAMSIN, 

'   OB  HOT  WIND   OP   AFBICA. 

Thx  violent  ahd  destructive  hot  wind  of  Egypt  called  the 
Camsin,  and  elsewhere  the  Simoom,  is  a  singular  and  veiy 
much  misunderstood  natural  phenomenon.  Various  travellen 
have  given  the  most  marvellous  accounts  of  the  destruction 
of  whole  caravans  by  having  the  sand  heaped  upon  them  in 
overwhelming  quantities  by  this  wind ;  and  comptlera,  ever 
too  prone  to  place  implicit  faith  in  their  authorities,  have 
copied  these  accounts  without  examination,  and  without 
scruple. 

.  -  Rupel,  a  German  traveller,  equally  distinguished  fox  his 
natural  shrewdness,  and  for  his  scientific  aoquiremeats,  having 
experienced  the  effects  of  this  singular  wind  wlule  journeying 
between  Suez  and  Ghrand  Cairo,  has  given  us  an  account  of 
it  far  more  reconcilable  to  reason  and  the  known  principla 
of  natural  philosophy  than  any  which  we  find  in  previom 
writers. 

Rupel  and  his  party  were  in  the  desert,  and  at  about  seven 
hours'  distance  from  Cairo,  just  before  sunrise,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  1822«  when  the  wind  began  to  blow  violently 
from  the  S.S.E.,  and  increased  in  a  short  time  to  a  perfect 
hurricane,  the  sand  and  dust  whirling  along  in  such  dense 
clouds,  that  even  a  camel  and  its  load  could  not  be  aeen  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  paces.    At  this  time  a  crackling  noiie 
ran  along  the  ground,  and  our  travellers  felt  a  smarting 
sensation  where  the  wind  blew  full  upon  their  persona,  which 
sensation  Rupel  describes  by  comparing  it  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  pricking  of  a  multitude  of  very  fine 
needles.     At  first  Rupel  .attributed  this  sensation,  as  all 
former  travellers  in  those  parts  had  done,  to  the  pricldng  of 
the  fine  and  poignant  particles  of  sand  which  vrert  put  into 
strong  motion  Jby  the  wind  ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  catch 
some  of  these  particles  to -examine  them,  he' found  it  im* 
possible  to  do  so,  and  his  acute  mind  at  once  conjectured  that 
the  smarting  produised  on  the  bodies  of  himself  and  com- 
panions, and  the  crackling,  noise  which  ran  alon^  the  ground, 
were  both  the  effects  and  the  evidences  of  the   action  of 
electricity.     As  soon  as  thia  conjecture  entered  hia  mind,  he 
ifound  new  support  for  it  by  observing  that   the   hair  of 
the  whole  party  was   somewhat   bristied,   and    that   the 
smarting  sensation  was  tiie  most  acutely  felt  in  tbe  joints  and 
the  extremities  of  the  limbs — precisely  the  effects  obaervable 
in  a  man  electrified  on  an  insulated  stooL    Still  fiarther  to  be 
assured  that  the  smarting  sensation  was  not  produced  l>y 
particles  of  sand,  Rupel  streiched  out  a  sheet  of  paper 
against  the  wind,  but  both  eje  and  ear  bore  testimony  thtt 
no  particle  touched  (the  pax>er;  and  Rnpel  very.JusUy  con- 
cluded that  the  painful  effect  of  the  Camsin  is  produced  by 
electricity.      He   thinks  too  tiiat  if  caravans    have   been 
destroyed,  it  has  been  by  the  electrical  properties    of  the 
Camsin;    but  holds  all   t^ese  tales  of  their    being    over- 
whelmed by  the  drifted  sand  to  be  wholly  fabuloiifi  and 
unworthy  alike  of  belief  and  of  serious  refutation. 
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AMERICA. 


EiSTWiRB  of  Asia,  westward  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  lies  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  America,  which  consists  of  two  grea):  divisions, 
North  and  South  America,  connected  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien 
at  Panama.  The  whole  continent  is  upwards  of  9000  miles 
in  length,  and  from  1500  to  1800  in  average  breadth. 
The  history  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  is  but  little  known ; 
hut  from  traditions,  monuments,  and  other  materials  for  con- 
jecture, it  would  seem  that  frequent  and  large  emigrations 
from  the  east  had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans . 
The  first  town  that  was  settled  by  the  English  in  North 
America  was  called  James's  Town,  near  Chesapeak  Bay. 
This  occurred  m  1607,  but  in  1620  the  great  foundation  of 
Anglo-American  population  was  laid  by  the  emigration  of  a 
seceder  from  the  then  established  religion  of  this  country  with 
08IIJ  of  his  followers.  This  person,  whose  name  was 
Robinson,  \rith  his  congregation,  went  over  to  Plymouth, 
in  New  England,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  enjoying 
"parity  of  worship  and  liberty  of  conscience."  Thcy 
belonged  to  that  class  of  dissenters  denominated  Baptists. 

The  rigour  wl^ch  was  exercised  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  banished 
to  the  new  world  Lord  Baltimore,  whose  name  is  given  to  an 
extensive  district  in  the  United  States,  and  a  great  many 
other  persecuted  individuals.  His  Lordship  had  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  tract  of  land  upon  the  Chesapeak  Bay.  This 
nobleman,  however,  died  before  the  patent  could  be  sent 
after  him ;  and  his  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  first  acted  under  the 
grant,  and  spent  a  large  fortune  in  establishing  the  colony, 
which  he  effected  in  the  year  1632.  It  was  called  Mary- 
land, in  honour  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

William  Penn,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  had  a  royal  charter 
of  extensive  lands  granted  to  him  in  16S1,  and  commenced 
the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  state  called  Pennsylvania. 
Georgia,  so  named  in  honour  of  George  II.  was  founded  in 
1732.  Kentucky  was  explored  by  James  Mucbride  in  1754  ; 
and  in  1773  the  present  settlement  was  founded.  In  the 
last  century  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  the  Russian  navigators, 
seem  to  have  conipleted  the  discovery  of  western  America, 


As  regards  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ' 
tJnited  States,  as  ])resented  in^its  more  matured  aspect^fs  mere 
allusion  to  the  extraordinary  and  nnlooked-for  revolution, 
which  released  the  Americans  from  the  British  yoke,  will  suffi- 
ciently embue  us  with  the  highest  respect  for  their  courage ; 
while  the  numerous  instances  of  self-devotion  and  self-sacri- 
fice which  occurred  during  that  astonishing  achievement, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  a  like  feelhig  for  their  moral 
worth :  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
generation  of  olir-  transatlantic  brethren  will  never  pr6ve 
tinworthy  of  the  fathers  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 

We  learn  from  the  official  details  of  mortality,  &c.  hi  the 
United  States,  that  the  average  of  births  to  the  deaths  is  as 
one  hundred  to  forty-eight.  The  annual  average  of  deaths 
is  about  one  in  forty  persons  ;  but  in  the  least  healthy  set- 
tlements one  in  thirty-five.  About  ^vc  in  every  thousand 
attain  the  ages  of  eighty  to  ninety  yeaw,  whereas  in  Europe 
there  are  only  three  in  a  thousand ;  from  which  statement  two 
inferences  are  to  be  drawn — either  that  the  general  clltnate 
is  more  healthy,  or  its  inhabitants  less  intemperate,  than 
those  of  the  mother  country. 

The  Americans  possess  an  insatiate  thint  for  commercial 
speculation.  Their  merchants  trade  with  almost  every  part 
of  the  globe.  One-fourth  of  their  agricultural  produce  is  ex- 
ported, and  their  imports  embrace  all  the  European  articles 
of  utilty  and  amusement,  and  every  luxury  of  the  East. 

The  form  of  government  adopted  in  the  United  States  is 
republican.  A  president,  or  chief  magistrate,  is  chosen 
every  four  years,  and  the  people  elect  their  own  represen- 
tatives, who  assemble  at  Philadelphia  in  a  body  called 
Congress,  somewhat  similar  to  our  House  of  Commons. 

The  commerce  of  America  has  received  a  partial  check  from  * 
the  late  destructive  fire  in  New  York  ;  but  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  her  citizens  will  withoift  doubt  soon  repair  the 
loss  they  have  sustained,  without  other  inconvenience  than 
the  partial  cessation  of  trade  in  that  opulent  port, 
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No.  IV.— POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  126. J 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  truly  beautiful  and  valuable  book, 
has  given  a  striking  illustration  of  the  very  great  di!*- 
ference  between  a  plausible  and  a  true  ghost  story ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  has  admirably  shown  how  exceedingly 
af^surd  it  is  to  impute  to  some  supernatural  cause  whatever 
^•e  cannot  instantly  trace  to  a  natural  cause,  and  that,  too, 
f^<?n  when  it  most  strongly  appears  to  be  impossible  to  trace 
the  occurrence  to  a  natural  cause.  Those  who  are  at  all 
addicted  to  such  absurd  conduct  will  do  well  to  read  this 
^t^'ty,  as  we  shall  write  it  in  two  parts  ;  and  to  ponder  well 
'J|W'ii  the  seemingly  irrefragable  *•  ghost  story,'*  before  they 
proceed  to  read  the  exceedingly  simple  but  very  satisfactory 
"i^count,  by  Which  all  the  **  supernatural "  matter  is  made  to 
"melt  into  thin  air.*^ 

A  club,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  in- 
telligent ]>er9ons  in  the  great  seaport  lown,of  Plymouth,  was 
formed  for  mutual  entertainment  and  improvement  in  various 
l^ranches  of  science  and  literature.  In  the  summer  time 
their  weekly  meetings  were  held  in  a  cave  on  the  sea-ghore, 


but  in  more  inclement  seasons  in  a  summer-house,  situated  in 
the  garden  of  a  respectable  tavern.  In  order  that  the 
members  might  have  no  necessity  to  pass  through  the  tavern 
itself,  each  had  a  pass-key.  by  which  he  could  open  the 
garden  door.  It  chanced  that,  on  one  occasion  of  the  club 
meeting  on  a  winter  evening,  the  member  whose  turn  it  was 
to  fill  the  president's  chair  was  so  exceedingly  ill  that  his 
death  was  hourly  expected.  When  the  club  met,  it  was 
agreed  that,  out  of  respect  to  their  absent  and  suffering 
member,  the  president's  chair,  which  he  ought  to  have  filled, 
should  for  that  evening  remain  untenanted.  With  a  very 
natural  feeling,  the  club,  instead  of  starting  any  scientific  or 
literary  subject,  as  was  the  usual  practice,  confined  their 
conver-iation  to  the  talents  of  the  absent  member,  and  the 
great  loss,  both  of  pleasure  and  improvement,  which  the 
society  would  sustain  if  his  illness  should,  as  was  feared, 
terminate  fatally.  While  they  were  deeply  engaged  in  con- 
versation of  this  kind,  the  ;,bewailed  gentleman  himself 
entered  the  room.     The  pallor  of  extreme  disease  which  his 
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eountenanee  exhibited  ms  rendered  the 'more  painfully 
striking  by  his  wearing  a  nightcap  and  a  loose  white  wrapper 
or  dressing  gown.  On  entering  the  room  he  strode  gravely, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  silence,  towards  the  chair  which  had 
been  left  vacant  for  him,  lifted  up  an  empty  glass,  bowed  to 
the  company,  touched  the  glass  with  his  lips,  and  then 
stalked  out  of  the  room  as  silent  and  with  as  grave  and 
nnconscious  a  countenance  as  when  he  had  entered  it.  Hi» 
friends,  whom  his  strange  and  melancholy  appearance  had 
kept  as  silent  as  himself,  until  after  his  departure,  fancied 
that  there  was  something  extremely  strange  in  the  unexpected 
and  wordless  apparition  of  their  president ;.  and  two  of  their 
number  were  forthwith  despatched  to  his  house  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  his  actual  condition. 

During  the  absence  of   this  embassy,   the  remiuning 
members  engaged  in  a  variety  of  speculations  upon  the 
singular  occurrence  of  which  they  had  all  been  the  astonished 
eye-witnesses.    In  a  society  of  intelligent  gentlemen,  who 
were  accustomed  to  find  their  chief  and  favourite  recreation 
in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  it  wiU  easily  be  imagined 
that  no  one  was  particularly  eager  to  expose  himself  to 
ridicule,  which,  under  almost  any  other  circumstances,  would 
bave  in&llibly  been  bestowed  upon  the  unlucky  wight  who 
should  venture  to  hint  even  at  a  "  ghost."    But,  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  oddness  of  the  whole  afiiadr  made  a  deep 
impression;  and  broken  sentences,  uttered  with  the  ac- 
companiments of  extremely  grave  and  rather  pale  coun- 
tenances, and  unusually  tremulous,  intimated  very  plainly 
that  the  club  was  pretty  unanimous  in  taking  the  strange 
arrival  and  departure  of  their  respected  friend  as  another  and 
cogent  argument  in  favour  of  there  being  verily  and  indeed 
**  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
philosophy."    Their  tendency  to  this  belief  was  certainly  not 
at  aU  diminished  by  the  arrival  of  their  ambassadors  with  the 
positive  and  painful  intellifrence  that  the  respected  friend,  who 
had  already  caused  them  so  much  debate  and  perplexity, 
had  died  that  evening  !    However  much  this  everyway  un- 
pleasing  intelUgence  was  calculated  to  increase  the  unwilling 
belief  which  each  of  the  members,  in  his  secret  heart,  had 
begun  to  entertain  of  supernatural  visitations,  the  club,  as 
a  body,  had  too  much  philosophy  and  too  much  regard  for  its 
intellectual  character  to  make  any  public  confession  of  faith 
upon  the  perplexing  subject ;  and,  after  some  discussion,  it 
was  resolved,  nemine  conlradicente,  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  evening  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret.     As  usual 
in  such  cares,  however,  a  little  was  told  by  one  and  a  little 
by  another,  and  of  course  the  recipients  of  the  fragmentary 
lunts  imparted  them,  with  all  due  emphasis  and  exaggeration, 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  his  or  her  acquaintance  ; 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  popular  belief  of  sundry  thousands  of 
the  respectable   denizens  of    Plymouth,   and  its    environs 
contained  two  articles  which  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
controvert  to  the  believers*  conviction :  videlicet—that  the  dead 
did  occasionally  walk  abroad  o'nights  ;  and  that  the  excellent 
president  of  the  dub,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  had  actually 
occupied  his  presidential  chair  at  the  club  meeting  after  he 
had  been  both  dead  and  laid  out.     And  here  an  extremely 
imaginative  and  credulous  reader,  did  the  tale  end  here, 
would  congratulate  himself  upon  having  at  length  got  pos- 
session of  a  good  ghost  »tory — well  authenticated,  irrefragable, 
and  exeeedingly  edifying  to  boot.     But,  alas !  for  the  lover  of 
the  marvellous,  the  tale  does  not  end  here. 

A  few  years  after  the  occurrence  we  have  described,  an 
elderly  woman,  being  upon  her  death  bed,  was  attended  by  a 
medical  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  club 
spoken  of  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.     To  this 


gentleman  the  patient  rdated,  that  she  had  been'employed  to 
nurse  the  gentleman  whose  appearance  in  the  prerident'i 
chair  had  caused  so  much  consternation  to  his  friends,  snd  to 
much  subsequent   mystification  to  the  public,  and  that  sbe 
had  been,  ever  since  his  death,  extremely  uncomfortable  in 
her  mind  on  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  his 
death.     She  stated  that  the  deceased  gentleman's  illness  was 
at  length  accompanied  by  delirium,  and  that,  during  a  rhort 
slumber,  into  which  she  fell  from  exceseive  fatigue  consequent 
on  long  previous  watching,  her  patient  left  the  room  and  the 
house,  and  on  her  hurrying  out  to  seek  him  she  met  him  in 
the  act  of  returning  homeward;  and  on  replacing  him  in  bed 
he  very  speedily  died,  as  she  judged,  from  the  cold  he  had 
caught  during  his  excursion  in  such  inclement  weather,  and 
in  his  weak  state  of  health.     She  added,  that  he  was  scarcely 
dead  when  the  two  ambassadors  from  the  club  arrived  to 
inquire  about  his  condition ;  and  she,  fearing  to  be  censured 
or  perhaps  punished  for  her  unintentional  lapse  of  duiy^ 
stated  that  he  died  some  time  before  their  arrival,  and 
carefuUy  concealed  the  fact  of  his  having  been  out  I 

How  simple  and  complete  an  explanation  of  the  seemingly 
plausible  "  ghost  story." 

The  power  of  the  imagination  over  even  the  strongest 
frames,  has  been  proved.  With  two  anecdotes  exemplifying  it, 
we  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject ;  but  previous  to 
doing  so,  and  proceeding  to  glance  at  the  once  very  genersl 
belief  in  "  witchcraft,"  we  must  point  out  to  our  readers  that 
anecdotes  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be   perused   merely  as 
matters  of  amusement ;  but  as  really  and  extensively  valuable 
lessons  of  wisdom.     We  ought  to  ponder  upon   them  so 
deeply  as  to  fix  in  our  minds   the  certainty  that,  however 
inexplicable  certain  occurrences  may  seem  to  us.  it  is  not 
their  nature  alone,  but  our   ignorance   that   makes  then 
appear  so ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  superstitious  terrors 
and  credulity  are  proofs  positive,  not  merely  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  particular  phenomena  to  which  those  terrors  and  that 
credulity  are  conceded,  but  also  of  the   right  application  of 
those  principles  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     Some  of  the 
anecdotes  we  have  already  related,  show  that  a  very  high 
degree  of  seeming  mystery  may  be  attached  tci  circumstances 
which  a  very  few  simple  words  sufficed  to  explain  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  every  one  possessed  of  an  average 
amount  of  plain  common  sense.     Remembering  this,  no  one 
should  fail  to  a[>ply  the  principle  to  his  own  case  ;  in  other 
words,  we   should   consider  the  inexplicable — whether  of 
sight  or  sound,  whether  of  natural  phentimena  or  of  artificially 
produced  occurrence— to  arise  from  nothing  more  terrible 
than  our  own  ignorance  of  some  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, or  some  spring  of  action  which  produces  an  effect, 
visible  or  audible. 

To  proceed  to  our  anecdotes.  Three  physicians,  discoursing 
upon  the  marvellous  power  of  the  imagination  over  the  {phy- 
sical man,  agreed  to  exemplify  it ,  accordingly  they  sepa- 
rated, so  as  to  pass  in  succession  a  stout  and  healthy  rustic. 
The  first  of  our  doctors  who  came  up  with  the  simple  fellow, 
looked  earnestly  at  him  for  a  few  moment^  and  then,  in  a 
tone  of  well  simulated  sympathvy  exclaimed,  "  What !  are 
you  not  very  foolish  to  be  driving  your  team  while  you  are  so 
ill?"  '•mi"  replied  the  countryman,  "1  never  had  a  day's 
illness  in  my  life !"  '*  All  the  worse  my  friend,"  rejoined  the 
doctor ;  "  people  of  that  sort  seldom  get  over  such  a  first 
illness  as  yours,"  and,  having  given  this  comfortable  assurance 
the  doctor  quickened  his  pace,  and  left  the  rustic  to  his 
reflections.  A  little  while  after  the  first  of  the  *'  Job's  com- 
forters"  had  left  the  countryman,  the  second  of  them  came  up 
wkh  him.  Looking  earnestly  at  him,  this  second  kind  friend 
said,^"  "Us  to  be  hoped  you  have  not  far  to  go«  friend ;  you  look 
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matt^bfywa bed  tlii&lbr  tbe  rotdr  <'  Why."  sud  tlw 
poor  felknr,  who  had  been  a  good  deal  iteggered  bj  the  first 
coDfl<Jttory  intelligcnee,  and  waa  now  aerionaly  and  painfully 
iltfmed,  "  I  do  feel  a  Httle  qoeryy  as  if  I  were  going  to  be 
bid.  like."  "  Going  to  be  bad !"  exdaimed  hia  interlocutor ; 
"if  joQ  were  a  patient  of  mine  I  shoold  be  much  more 
mcKned  to  think  you  were  going  to  die !" 

When  this  worthy  had  paased  on,  the  countryman  really 
did  feel  very  ill.  Hia  hands  were  clammy,  his  head  fevered, 
and  his  limbs  trembled  under  him.  That  he  waa  **  woundily 
bsd"  he  considered  but  too  certab,  and  lest  his  doubts 
dudd  have  any  chance  of  recurring,  behold  a  third  and 
equally  sympathising  Mend  gazing  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  very  benevolent  and  painful  concern.  Alter  a  short 
surrey  of  the  patient,  this  physician  said,  in  a  tone  partly 
pitying  and  pvtly  reproachful — "  It  b  very  wicked,  my 
friend,  to  set  so  little  value  on  your  life,  as  to  come  out  in 
your  desperate  condition!"  Hiis  settled  the  matter.  The 
poor  fellow  now  wa»  ill.  His  imagination,  worked  upon  by 
socoeasive  forebodings,  founded  upon  the  statement  of  three 
iQCoeBsive  strangers,  had  so  fax  affected  even  his  giant  and 
besltblbl  frame,  that  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  go  on  with 
bn  day's  work,  and  waa  canned  to  hia  home  in  a  state  of 


real^  severe  and  dangerous  ilheas.  His  tomsnton/who  had 
not  intended  to  carry  their  cruel  experiment  to  so  painful  an 
extpemity.  assiduously  attended  upon  him,  and  ftilly  ex- 
plained to  him  the  deception  to  wluch  he  had  been  subjected ; 
and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  and  remembrance, 
that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  bui  for  this 
explanation,  the  countryman  would  actually  have  died  from 
the  effecti  of  an  excited  imagination.  Here  we  at  once  see 
that  what  is  exceedingly  simple  as  to  cause,  may  in  the  effect 
ieem  utteriy  inexplicable  except  upon  supernatural  grounds. 
It  waa  the  seeming  impossibility  of  three  successive  strangen 
agreeing  in  pitying  his  bad  looks,  and  censuring  his  fool- 
hardy exposure,  that  cheated  our  rustic.  Had  he  been  told 
by  a  by-stander  that  the  three  were  friends  who  had  separated 
only  just  before  they  commenced  their  experiment  upon  hia 
credidity,  the  countryman  would  have  treated  their  trick  with 
all  possible  contempt.  A  valuable  lesson  if  properly  conned ; 
one  which  should  teach  us  never  to  allqpF  any  seeming  inex- 
plicability  to  induce  ua  to  resort  to  superstitious  belief,  which 
ia  extremely  wicked,  and  superstitioua  terror,  which  is  aa 
painful  as  it  is  foolish  and  disgracefuL 

**        (To  b$  cmwiuded  m  our  mxt.) 
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THE  IMMENSB  FACIUTIES  OF  IMPROVEMENT  AFFORDED  BY  PRINTING  AND  BOOKS. 


Wx  have  more  Hum  once,  in  the  eariier  numben  of  this 
work,  tsken  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  propensity,  so 
vnfoitunately  common  among  mankind,  to  nndervalue,  or  to 
be  wholly  unmindful  of  the  value  of  those  blessings  to  which 
diey  have  constant  and  facile  means  of  access.  In  sad  truth, 
turn  our  eyea  in  whatever  direction  we  may,  we  can  scarcely 
ful  to  look  upon  some  manifestation  of  this  ungrateful  or 
mdolent  propensity, — ungratefol  in  the  educated,  and  at  the 
least  indolent  in  any. 

In  the  neighbouriiood  of  London  there  are  parks  open  to 
sU  rankJB  ami  conditions  alike,  which,  whether  for  the  beauty 
with  which  they  are  laid  out,  or  for  their  important  use  in 
preserving  the  salubrity  of  this  vast  and  crowded  metropolis, 
deterve  the  utmost  eulogy  tUkt  an  intelligent  pedestrian  can 
think,  or  an  intelligent  writer  express.  If  these  noble  re- 
treats were  appended  to  some  crumbling  and  ivied  strong- 
hold of  the  baronial  tyranny  of  an  elder  day ;  nay,  if  they 
were  even  the  demesnes  of  some  vast  "show  house,"  to  which, 
snd  its  surrounding  lands,  admittance  could  only  be  procured 
by  dint  of  pi^Tpg  <ui  adnuseion  fee  to  the  domestics  of  Lord 
'nus  or  Mr.  Th^  we  should  have  sketched  of  them  in  water 
colours,  and  pictures  of  them  in  oil  colours ;  and  probably 
some  adventurous  publisher  would  make*a  small  fortune  by 
'*  pubCahing  *'  them,  with  accompanying  descriptions  in 
prose  and  verse,  at  the  moderate  sum  of  two  gpiineas  the 
volume.  But  their  gatea  are  never  closed ;  neither  is  fee 
demanded  or  question  asked  :  the  toil*tired  artimn  and  his 
little  onea  may  seek  in  these  pleasant  places  fresh  air  to 
reinvigorate  the  unstrung  nerves  of  the  former,  and  green 
sward  ibr  the  joyous  sports  of  the  latter ;  the  peasant  may 
tread  feaiiessly  in  the  very  footatepe  of  the  peer,  and  the 
email  errand  boy  may  take  his  abridged  as  vrdl  as  pleasant 
path  tiirongh  the  very  tinck  in  which  the  jaded  slave  of  the 
thoughtleas  million  ia  taking  his  route  towards  the  splendid 
toil  of  the  fierce  debate,  or  the  Herculean,  though  unappre- 
oated,  labours  of  Downing-street  or  the  Admiralty.  And 
this  very  freedom  of  access  to  them  renders  the  parks  infi- 
nitely leaa  valued  by  the  vast  crowds  to  whom  they  are,  or 
nugfat  be,  so  benefiidal  in  both  a  physical  and  moral  point  of 


view,  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  situated  at  a  vast 
distance,  and  only  to  be  entered  at  the  expense  of  a  degrad- 
ingly  servile  solicitation,  or  of  an  exorbitant  fee. 

It  is  not  merely  to  physical  luxuries  that  those  who  are 
long  accustomed  to  their  enjoyment  are  thus  apparently 
indifferent  or  insensible  :  contrariwise,  the  luxuries  of  intel- 
lect are  in  almost  an  equal  state  of  insufficient  appreciation. 

Dr.  Middleton  very  forcibly  and  truly  remarks, — *'The 
ease  which  we  now  find  in  providing  and  dispersing  what 
number  of  copies  of  books  we  please  by  means  of  the  press, 
makes  us  apt  to  imagine,  without  carefully  considering  the 
matter,  that  the  publication  of  books  was  the  same  easy 
a£fair  in  all  former  times  as  in  the  present.  -  But  the  case 
was  quite  difi^rent ;  for  when  there  were  no  books  in  the  world 
but  what  were  written  out  by  hand  with  great  labour,  and  at 
great  ^expense,  the  method  of  publishing  them  was  of  neces- 
sity very  slow,  and  their  price  when  published  was  very 
high ;  so  that  only  the  rich  and  the  curious  would  be  able 
or  disposed  to  purchase  them  :  and  to  such  also  it  was  often 
difficult  to  procure  them,  or  even  to  know  where  they  were 
to  be  purchased." 

Such  reflections  as  the  above  flow  very  gracefully  from  the 
pen  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
a  vast  variety  of  books.  Such  a  man  naturally  pictures  to 
his  imagination  the  inferiority  of  the  means  of  study  which 
would  have  anciendy  fallen  to  his  lot ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  piety,  as  well  as  of  fervour,  in  the  delighted  grati- 
tude  with  which  he  surveys  and  ponders  upon  the  literary 
treasures  which  his  own  times  affi>rd  him. 

But  we  fear  that  these  laudable  and  graceful  reflections 
occur  to  the  minds  of  but  a  very  scanty  minority.  Even 
within  the  present  century  the  fieicilities  of  intellectual  im- 
provement have  been  infinitely  increased  as  to  number,  and 
diminished  as  to  price ;  and  there  is  not  a  little  danger  that 
the  ease  with  which  all  can  now  procure  food  for  the  in- 
teUectual  appetite,  is*  the  cause  of  a  very  insufficient  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  those  facilities.  Few,  perhaps, 
of  the  countless  thousands  who  every  week  derive  both 
amusement  and  instruction  from  the  ''  cheap  "  pnhlioitkms. 
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tfrtteeltliat,lmtlorili«  bvdtiabk  trt  of  qrpogfiplqr,  pfiflOM, 
gud  ita«  cottipftAkHit  of  priiiew,  would  ^hslf  offsr  fh« 
wealth  of  thtt  world  for  tiie  weeUjr  production  of  eyeo  IheM 
titipretefldiiif  friimdt  to  ioeiety «  and  thati  but  for  the  very 
recent  inrcntioB  of  tba  prtntiag  nMchine,  tiot  6ven  the  urtt  of 
typography  cotdd  etiabl«  authon  and  pttblishers  to  produoe 
a  twentieth  of  the  number  of  sheot«  now  sent  forth  In  eveiy 
week,  noleee  at  a  charge  very  many  times  multiplied  by  the 
present* 

To  the  fonner  part  of  oor  propositioHi  no  one  probably,  who 
has  paid  ef  en  the  slightest  attention  to  the  difference  between 
writing  and  printing  will  feel  greatly  inclined  to  offer  any 
olijection,  but  die  latter  part  uf  oar  proposition  Would, 
without  soma  ftirther  explanation,  be  far  less  likely  to  meet 
with  the  ease  ready  and  general  assent ;  and  yet  one  is  quite 
as  true  as  the  odier,  for  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  pens  of  scribes  coold  never  furnish  copies  as  rapidly  as, 
when  the  types  are  #occ  set,  the  most  tardy  species  ot  press 
can  multiply  tbem,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  numerous 
thousands  of  sheets  which  have  to  be  weekly  supplied  by 
some  works — our  own  among  the  number— Could  not  by 
even  the  best  description  of  press  be  furubhed  without 
having  many  sets  of  pages  set  up  in  type,  and  impressed  at 
many  presses.  Now  the  chief  expense  of  printing  is  in 
what  is  technically  termed  the  '*  composition/'  i.  e,  arranging 
the  types  in  words  and  lines;  and  by  the  process  called 
"impoeition"  into  pages  and  sheets;  and,  consequently, 
every  time  that  the  demand  for  copies  compelled  an  addi- 
tional number  of  sheets  to  be  '*  set/'  an  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  sheet  would  be  absolutely  necessary* 

The  reader  will  at  once  see  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
what  the  invention  of  typography  did  for  the  wealthy  few, 
the  invention  of  the  printing  machine  has  done  for  the  many 
and  the  poor.  To  understand  what  the  machine  has  done 
for  the  poor,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tluit  much 
printing  can  be  given  for  a  little  money,  only  by  having 
numerous  impressions  from  one  setting,  or»  where  the 
number  la  very  vast,  from  two  settinga  of  type ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  difference  between  the  few  pence  and  the 
many  shillings,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  importance 
equally  to  the  readers  and  to  the  producers  of  books  of  such 
an  invention.  When  printing  was  as  yet  in  its  infancyi 
printed  books  were  published  in  very  limited  numbers,  and  at 
very  high  prices — ^such  high  prices,  indeed,  as  to  prohibit  the 
purchase  of  them  to  all  but  the  wealthy.  But  when  books 
could  oidy  be  multiplied  by  the  labour  of  the  scribes,  it  was 
only  a  few  even  of  the  wealthy  themselves  who'could  ven- 
ture upon  the,  expense  of  purchasing  them  ;  and  they  were 
so  scarce,  at  anj/  price,  that  the  very  borrowing  of  them 
was  nearly  as  difficult  as  though  they  had  been  literally,  as 
well  as  figuratively,  worth  their  weight  in  diamonds. 

Of  the  vast  value  of  books  when  they  were  only  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  labours  of  the 
copyist,  we  may,  perhaps,  enable  our  readers  to  form  Some- 
thing like  an  adequate  judgment,  by  stating  the  facts,  that 
Plato  gave  a  hundred  minae — about  equal  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  sterling — ^for  three  brief  treatises  by 
Phiblaos  the  Pythagorean,  and  that  a  few  manuscript  books 
belonging  to  a  disciple  of  Plato  named  Sj)eu8ippus,  were 
purchased  by  Aristotle  for  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  Nor  need  we  go  back*  to  the  days 
of  Plato  for  proofs  of  the  value  formerly  attached  to  books. 
In  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  an  English  prelate,  enthu- 
siastic in  the  love  of  learning,  made  five  journeys  to  Home 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books ;  and  for  a  single  book 
thus  laboriously  obtained,  he  received  from  the  great  Alfred 
'**(fht  hides  of  land  I    From  such  facts  as  these  oar  readers^ 


tr«  trnst^  will  leam  to  ss«  fiur  too  Id^  ttaUieiipoiittiSaar* 
foUoiis  dieapiMBS  and  ■bondaaoe  of  hooka  in  tl»  prsseii 
day,  to  be  in  any  dangw  of  Mling  into  Oe  too  ooaimm 
habit  of  reading  them  procistly  as  they  would  pluck  a  wild 
berry,  ai  thoogh  sciiner  skill  nor  toil  of  man  had  bem 
expended  tipon  the  produstion* 
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THE  VAXDALS.  "^n.^^ 

This  flerte  and  power^  people,  so  well  knoim  in  Komstt 
history  as  the  forious  ttid  indOinilabie  foemen  of  the  "  eiemsl 
city,"  labodrs  tmder  (he  disadvantage  eommofi  to  su  many  of 
the  ancient  nations.  Destitote  of  native  bistoriaxis  ot  its 
eariy  career,  all  the  acdounts  of  tiiat  period  llinst  be  sought 
in  the  records  of  its  implacable  enMies ;  and  thus  e¥tQ  afeer 
the  fables  ustiany  attached  to  the  very  remote  aecotiifts  of  td^ 
people  have  been  separated  fMtt  their  history,  that  history 
still  retnains  dotided  and  dbtorted  by  the  fhbles  invented  by 
the  pride,  jealoti9y,and  ondying  resentment  of  their  enemies. 

The  Romans,  as  Well  as  ^e  Greeks,  have  had  the  double 
advantage  of  writing  thehr  own  kudatloo  and  the  censure 
and  condemnation  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  from 
time  to  time  opposed ;  and  whether  they  speak  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians or  of  the  Vandals,  of  the  people  whom  they  spoiled,  or 
of  the  hardy  baode  whdse  anaulu  oust  them  so  mtfOb  blood 
and  treasure,  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  even  the  most  discerning  and 
truth*seeking  reader  to  separate  [the  iaets  of  the  historian 
from  the  exaggeraticHia  of  the  declaimer»  and  the  downright 
falsehoods  of  tha  bigoted  detester  of  barbarians,  ue,  of  every 
one  who  had  not  the  honour  to  be  a  Roman.    It  ia  eapecially 
to  bo  regretted  the  Vandals^  and  the  eognate  people  derived 
from  the  sama  stock,  have  not  left  native  bistoriaoa;   for 
assuredly  there  most  be  much  ia  the  history  of  a  people 
who  spread  themselves  from  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
Bailie  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
the  imperious  and  haaghty  Romans,  and  eatabliahed  them- 
selves both  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  a  mighty  people^  desirable 
as  ^friends  and  equally  to  be  feai«d  as  foes  $    aorely  there 
must  be  much  in  the  history  of  the  achievements  of  e^ch  a 
people  which  we  are  but  Uttle^  likely  to  find  ionpaitially  de- 
tailed in  histories  written   by  their  most  implacable  and 
most  injured  enemies*    The  Vaadale  it  dearly  appears  were 
one  of  the  many  tribes  of  Teutonic  origin,  which,  in  addition 
to  their  particular  titles,  generally  derived  fiom  that  of  the 
district  which  they  iahabitedi  were  for  a  long  tine  spoken  of 
by  the  general  name  of  the  Suevs*     By  some  it  la  thought 
that  their  name  of  Vandalards,  was  derived  frott  tbat  of  Van- 
dalus,  one  of  their  kings ;  but  others,  and  with  more  philological 
propriety,  from  thetirerman  word  IFaUdeln^  to  wander.     And 
this  derivation  receives  authority  from  the   fact   that  the 
Soevi  dkl  not  assume  the  name  of  Vandals  until  their  popu- 
lation pressed  so  injuriously  upon  their  limita  of  soil  that  they 
were  forced  to  migrate  in  vast  numbers^  and   seek  new 
locations. 

Much  idle,  because  merely  eonjednral,  disputation  has 
taken  place  as  to  whether  the  Vandals  descei^ded  ih>m  the 
Goths  of  Scandinavia,  or^  oontrariwise,  theSa  latter  were 
descended  from  some  of  the  German  tribes  who  were  com* 
pelled  to  migrate  northward  from  the  impoeaibtlity  of  aub* 
sicting  their  numbers  in  their  Own  country.  The  latter  and 
more  probable  ojwuon  ia  wartaly  upheld  by  Clnveriua,  and 
just  as  warmly  controverted  by  Grotiua ;  but  in  truth  the 
fact  is  as  practically  unimportant  as,  in  the  abaence  of  ny 
thing  like  decisive  evidesee,  it  is  idle  to  '4iajmta  ^poh  it. 
That  they  were  of  Teutonic  origiOi  tbcir  Ittigimge^  their 
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fpmk  Mk  tod  ttiteBe,  and  li#  pMfBkaoe  of  Une  eyes  sad' 
yeUowor  flastn  hair  «B00g  tibon.  infBiniiiitly  attest;  and  It 
If  quite  iodiipiitftble  that  thaj  were  a  namoroue  and  warlike 
people,  wbo  iwhahitad  the  floutbcm  coast  oi  the  Baltic,  and 
posaened  the  whde  traet  of  ooontiy  which  lies  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Yiatiik. 

From  TacstoB,  Cssar,  and  olher  amment  writert ,  we  may 
gather  that  the  Yiees  of  tfae-Yandala  were  few,  and  that  they 
were  highly  distingnished  for  their  ftdtiifui  friendship  and 
libenl  hoiintsdity*  Like  most  nncmlizsd  people,  their  trade 
was  coninad  to  hartering  variona  articlea ;  hat  with  their 
tcqnuntanoe  witiitbe  Greeks  and  Romans  came  Ihe  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  money,  and  with  that  knowledge  came  but  too 
mnch  of  the  love  of  aeeumnlation  and  luxury  which  has  so 
in^^riably  been  injurkHis  to  the  people  by  whom  it  has  been 
enteitained.  War  and  hunting  bang  the  pursuita  in  which 
they  chiefly  took  ddight,  courage,  strength,  and  actiTity, 
were  the  cardinal  virtoea  in  their  estimation,  while  cowardice 
wBs  at  onee  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  the  most 
<ieepicaUe  of  wiees.  One  reason  why  they  were  so  for- 
midable as  enemies,  was  that  their  armies  were  in  fact  a  levy 
m  masse,  every  one  who  oould  bear  arms  being  expected 
to  go  to  the  fidd  when  occasion  required.  Their  arms  they 
held  in  the  highest  estimataon,  and  their  shields  were  even 
held  «aered ;  but  though  the  Vandals,  as  well  as  the  8temli, 
sad  other  oognate  people,  did  occaaionally  wear  helmets*-as 


reprtsented  in  oor  engrariBg-Tthay  only  Aceaaionally  ^  so, 
and  coats  of  mail  for  the  protection  of  their  bodies  were  still 
more  rare  among  them.  Their  cavalry  were  armed  with  ft 
shield  and  spear,  but  had  neither  saddlai  nor  stirrups  to  aid 
their  horsemanship.  The  infantry  had  darts,  bows  and 
arrows,  or  slings,  besides  swords  or  pikes. 

The  religion  of  the  Vandals  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  Ceesar  indeed  is  of  opinion  that 
they  had  no  Druids,  but  Tacitus,  who  had  a  better  knowledge 
of  them,  says  they.  Aac?  priests,  which  is  what  Caesar  evidentiy 
intends  to  deny;  unless,  indeed,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
text  has  been  erroneously  given,  and  that  Csesar  meant 
that  they  had  priests  who  did  not  teach  the  same  doctrine  as 
the  Druids. 

The  Roman  historians  speak  of  all  the  undvilised  people 
of  Germany  as  being  governed  by  kings,  but  this  govern* 
ment  was  by  no  neans  beyond  the  control  of  the  people,  as 
we  find  several  instances  of  the  kings  (who  in  time  of  peace 
were  called  Graafs,  and  in  war  Hert2og8,  or  Koeningen) 
being  pat  to  death  for  misconduct.  Wittk  respect  to  the 
election  of  kings,  it  seems  that  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  borne  the  dignity  were  C4Xteris  paribus  always  preferred. 

For  an  account  of  their  memorable  contests  with  both  the 
eastern  and  western  empires,  and  of  theirvarious  subsequent 
vicissitudes,  we  must  of  necessity  refer  our  readers  to  the 
detailed  pages  of  the  regular  historian. 
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DEMOCBACY  ILLUSTRATEP,  OR  THB  RISB  AND  PALL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  REPUBLICS. 

No.  IV- — Rome. 


Theub  is  a  species  of  magic  In  the  Very  name  of  the  seven- 
hilled  tyrant  of  the  earth ;  a  sort  oi  fascination  which  fixes 
our  attention  so  exclusively  upon  her  greatest  fame  and 
power,  and  her  most  complete  degradation,  that  we  are  a 
little  too  apt  either  wholly  to  overlook,  or,  at  the  least,  too 
ligbtJj  to  reflect  upon  the  crimes  which  aided  her  progresSi  \ 
!^nd  the  follies  and  vices  which  led  her  to  decadence  and 
disgrace. 

"  History  "  has  very  truly,  as  well  as  neatly,  been  defined, 
"  philosophy  teftcbingby  example ;"  and  if  we  read  it  without 
the  view  of  profiting  by  the  multifarious  examples  and  wari^- 
iDgs  with  which  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  us,  we  should 
quite  as  profitably  peruse  a  volume  of  old  almanacks  or 
^oggrel  verses.  It  has  been  the  principal,  though  by  no 
means  the  sole  object  in  writing  these  necessarily  brief 
.^ketches  of  ancient  republics,  to  give  our  readers  the  habit  of 
reading  history  with  reference — not  casual  and  fitful,  but  con- 
ffant  and  systematic — to  great  first  principles.  Thus  real 
li:!<Tory  and  biography  fiimish  us  with  lessons  of  wisdom 
HTsilable  not  merely  to  mighty  states,  but  also  to  the  very 
Humblest  individual ;  and  to  the  more  elaborate  histories  of 
Home  we  would  point  as  perfect  treasure-houses,  where 
may  be  found  incitements  to  virtue*  and  beacons  to  warn 
%^nst  vice,  and  where  equally  to  the  ruler  of  a  nation,  and 
to  tbe  head  of  a  peasant-family,  may  be  seen  the  inevitable 
Ud  conseijuences  of  indulgence  in  every  sort  of  conduct  tbat 
is  (Aintra  bancs  mores,  from  the  most  flagrant  crimes  to  the 
most  contemptible  and  efieminate  vices. 

The  most  industrious,  and  according  to  the  ablest  modem 
critics,  the  most  oorrect  ioquixer  into  the  antiquities  of  Home 
vas  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  ;  and  as  the  remote  history 
of  all  the  ancient  republics  is  more  or  less  mixed  up  with 
^^ble,  we  shall,  as  hr  as  it  is  requisite  that  we  should 
treat  at  all  upon  the  very  early  history  of  Home,  follow 


the  account  which  that  Industrious  inquirer  has  left  to  us. 
According  to  him,  then,  Home,  so  Ipng  tbe  dictator  of  the 
known  universe,  took  its  rise  frpm  a  small  colony  of  the 
Albans,  which  was  conducted  to  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  by 
Komulus,  the  supposed  grandson  of  Numitor,  a  king  of 
Alba. 

Both  Dionysius  of  HaUcarnassus  and  Polybius  concur  in 
stating  that  the  form  of  government  which  Romulus  estar 
blished  in  his  new  colony  consisted  of  an  admixture  of  the 
three  great  potencies ;  namely,  the  regal,  the  aristocratic, 
and  the  democratical.  In  one  respect*  the  government  thus 
formed  by  Komulus  was  greatiy  superior  to  that  of  Lycurp^us  ; 
for  while  the  power  of  the  king  was  sufi^cientiy  restricted 
to  prevent  his  unduly,  and  to  the  injury  of  his  people,  in- 
terfering with  the  legislative  department,  he  held  the 
executive  power,  which  can  only  thus  be  efiiciently  and 
promptly  exerted  in  great  emergencies,  whether  they  have 
their  origin  in  domestic  discontent  or  foreign  invasion. 

For  tbe  defence  of  his  infant  state,  Romulus,  who  has  a 
most  undoubted  right  to  rank  among  the  greatest  heroes  and 
lawgivers  of  antiquity,  formed  the  whole  of  his  people  into  a 
militia  ;  but  knowing  well  how  opposed  the  military  pro- 
fession, when  too  exclusively  and  pointedly  encouraged, 
must  necessarily  be  found  to  that  spirit  of  industry  which  is 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  permanence  of  a  nation,  as 
pure  air  is  to  the  healthy  and  joyous  existence  of  living  crea- 
tures, he  was  so  far  from  imitating  the  practice  of  Lycurgus 
in  forbidding  the  practice  of  the  lucrative  arts  and  employ- 
ments of  civil  life,  tbat  he  strictiy  enjoined  it  upon  all  the 
poorer  people  ;  making  their  military  training  and  exercise 
Ibe  occasional,  and  not  the  perpetual,  or  even  usual  employ*- 
ment  of  their  lives. 

In  order  that  the  j)lebeians  should  have  the  less  temptation 
to  break  through  this  rule,  so  important  to  the  best  interests 
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of  all  the  partiefl  in  the  state,  the  right  to  fiU  all  the  impor- 
tant and  onerous  state  offices  was  ezdusively'eonfined  to  the 
aristocracy ;  though  the  plebeians  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing officers,  assisting  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  in 
deciding  for  or  against  any  wars  which  the  king  might  pro- 
pose to  declare. 

In  all  stsites,  ancient  or  modem,  in  which  there  has 
existed  a  powerful  and  proud  aristrocacy,  an  elective 
monarchy  has  invariably  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  ter- 
rible and  very  injurious  disorders  at  every  new  demise  of  the 
crown  ';*  a  fact  of  which  shallow  modem  praters,  who  have 
amused  themselves  and  disgusted  all  sound  thinkers  by  utter- 
ing small  witticisms  on  the  evils  of  hereditary  monarchy,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  profoundly  and  comfortably  unaware. 

The  evil  effect  of  making  the  monarchy  elective  instead  of 
hereditary  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Rome. 
Romulus,  truly  and  nobly  anxious  for  the  welfture  of  the 
whole  body  politic,  so  sternly  resisted  all  attempts  on^the  part 
of  the  powerful  order  of  patricians  unduly  to  extend  its 
influence  to  the  injury  of  the  popular,  interests  and  to  the  in- 
fringement of  the  popular  rights,  that  certain  aristocrats 
became  at  length  utterly  unable  to  curb  their  evil  rage  ;  and 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  and  that  king  of  all  its  kings 
who  the  most  entirely  and  emphatically  merited  that  proudest 
of.  a  king's  titles, .  '^the  fisther  of  his  people,"  ■  was  savagely 
and  craeUy  assassinated  ;  and  from  his  time,  even  down  to 
the  usurpation  of  the  regal  authority  by  Tarquin,  suraamed 
the  Proud,  Rome  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  pli^nged 
into  the  awful  horrors  of  civil  war,  brief  indeed,  but  fiercely 
maintained,  and  fearfully  sanguinary^  on  every  occasion  that 
presented  itself  for-  electing  a  new  eovereign.  Romulus  was 
succeeded  in  the  Roman  monarphy  by  Numa  Pompilius, .  a 
wise  and  good  prince,  whose  reign  was,  perhaps,  even  more 
productive  of  substantial  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  Roman 

{eople  than  even  that  of  the  equally  just  and  patriotic  king, 
ut  infinitely  stemer  and  more  warlike,  Romulus  ;  for 
though  in  the  very  earliest  infancy  of  the  new  state,  it  was 
both  wise  and  beneficial  that  Romulus  taught  his  subjects  to 
]6ve  courage  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  be  ever  ready  and  even 
eager  to  display,  it  in  defence  of  their  newly-acquired  terri- 
tory, a  long  indulgence  in  such  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
had  given  them  a  mggedness  and  fierti,  which,  however 
formidable  they  might  render  the  Roman  people  to  foreign 
foes,  were  ill  indeed  adapted  to  making  them  a  humane  or  a 
peaceable  people  at  home. 

'  NaturaUy  mild  in  temper,  and  peace-loving  in  philosophy, 
Numa  saw  and  deplored  the  propensity  of  his  people  to  the 
sterner  virtues,  and  during  the  whole  oSf  his  very  long,  able, 
and  beneficial  reign,  he  took  all  possible  opportunities  to  in- 
culcate and  encourage  the  practice  of  the  peaceful  arts,  and 
the  humanizing  recreations.  For  the  long  period  of  forty- 
three  years  and  some  odd  months,  this  wise  and  good  man 
^reigned  over  Rome  ;  and  it  is  a  striking  and  conclusive  proof 
of  his  abOity  as  a  man,  and  of  his  wise  and  able  conduct  as 
a  sovereign,  that  during  that  very  long  space  of  time, 
although  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  his  people  were 
nlmoat  savage  in  their  Ibve  of  warlike  practices,  and  in  their 
propensity  to  exercise  their  warlike  abilities  upon  neighbour- 
ing states,  Rome  was  in  uo  single  instance  exposed  to  the 
evils  of  intestine  commotion,  or  of  foreign  war. 

After  his  long  and  signally  virtuous  and  useful  reign  of 
'forty*  three  years,  Numa  was  consigned  to  the  grave  amidst 
the  regrets  and  the  lamentations  of  the  entire  body  of  his 
people,  without  any  distinction  of  ranks  or  pursuits.  His 
successor  was  Tullus  Hostilius.  This  king,  though  a  man 
of  very  great  merit,  and  though  he  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  good  wishes  of  at  least  a  yast  majority  of  his  subjects,  i 


was,^  as  indeed  his  surname  imports, .  a  £ir  leas  peace-loving 
king  than  his  immediate  predecessor.  .Probably,  however, 
he  was  by  no  means  the  less  popular  on  this  account ;  for 
the  multitude,  who,  in  all  times  and  countries,  are  far  more 
prone  to  admire  the  dazzling  qualities  of  the  gallant  wsrtior 
than  the  less  showy,  though  hx  more  useful  virtues  of  the 
philosophic  and  humane  statesman,  however  much  they 
might  occasionally  grumble  at  the  increased  burthens  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the^king's  love  of  war,  were  not,  on  that 
score,  the  less  inclined  to  be  delighted  at  the  victory,  winch, 
with  so  few  and;  so  trifling  excepti9ns  as  not  to  need  to  be 
particularised  in  a  rapid  sketch  like  this,  invariably  crowned 
his  warlike  enterprises. .        / 

<  This  king  reigned  thirty-two  yean ;  and  though  he  un- 
questioiiably  did  infinitely  -  less  towards  promoting  the 
domestic  prosperity  and  felicity  of  Rome  than  had  been  done 
by  his  predecessor,  Numa  Pompilius,  he  most  assuredly  ^ 
the  state  the  very  important .  service  of  rendering  it  both 
respected  and  dreaded  by  all  the  fierce  neighboura  who  might 
probably  be  tempted-  by  its  prosperity  ^especially  if  accom- 
panied by  great. and  obvious  effisminacy-r-to  invade  its  terri- 
tory, and  to  plunder,  its  possessions.  .   •     > 

There  is,  we  must  blnerve,  par  jparentJiese,  a  very  great 
and  striking :  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  '  which  various 
authon  give  of  the  ma;nner  of  the  death  of  this  king. 
According  to.  some,  he  and  his  whole  fiunily  were 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  a  terrible  storm,  by  which  Rome 
was  .  greatly  devastated ;  but  others  affirm  that  his 
death  was  inflicted  not  by  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  but  by 
the  truculent  and  unsparing  wrath  of  man.  According  to 
these  latter  authors,  Ancus  Marciiis, — a  grandson  of  Numa, 
descended  from  that  prince's  only  daughter, — looking  upon 
his  own  right  to  the  crown  as  superior  to  that  of  Tullios, 
caused  this  king  to  be  murdered. 

At  the  fint  view  of  the  case  there  seems  to  be  some  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  belief  in  this  state- 
ment of  the  case.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  repugnant  to 
our  common  and  unsophisticated  nature  to  believe  that  man 
can  be  guilty  of  the  horrible  and  unnatural  crime  of  murder; 
and  in  the  next  place,  as  the  Roman  regal  power  was  ex- 
pressly elective,  and  not  hereditary,  the  question  of  descent 
could  by  no  means  fairly  be  brought  ^to  bear  upon  that  of 
right  of  possession  of   the  crown.      But  amiable  as  this 
propensity  to  disbelieve  the  extremes  of  human  baseness 
most  undoubtedly  is,  our  youthful  readen  will  unfortunately, 
throughout  all    ancient,    and    much  of   modem    history, 
find  but  too  many  stubborn  facts  to  prove  that  human  amlu- 
tion  is  not  to  be  resisted  very  readily  by  human  virtue ;  and 
the  genius  of  paganism  furnished  none  of  those  auxiliaries  to 
virtue  with  which  those  who  live  under  the  chrlstiaa  dispen- 
sation are  so  abundantly  blessed.    And  furthermore,  we  may 
be  very  sura  that  ambition  never  yet  cared  about  the  logical 
or  moral  truth  of  its  plea— sufficient  it  ever  has  been,  and 
we  fear  will  for  a  long  series  of  years  continue  to  be,  that  it 
can  cheat  the  deluded  many,  and  pacify  the   conscience  by 
plausible  and  efficient  excuses. 

However  it  was— whether  through  the  accidentsil  death 
of  his  predecessor,  or  by  the  base  and  cmel  naurder  of  him> 
Ancus  Martins  obtained  the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  wielded 
his  authority  with  mercy  and  temperance,  and  in  a  strictly 
virtuous  and  wise  spirit.  Among  other  wise  reforms  which 
he. brought  about  by  hie  authority,  and  atill  more  by  his 
example,  was  that  of  reviving  many  of  the  religious  cere* 
monials  instituted  by  the  pious  and  mild  Numa*  but  most 
injuriously  and  unwisely  neglected  durbg  the  martial  and 
rugged  reign  of  Tullius  Hostilius. 

{To  h€  cwttntud,) 
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VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 
No.  II.— Tsa  ABTmiiHAMB. 


ABTHunA  u  «  tract  of  Ugh  table  land  in  Africa,  of  wfiich 
botb  the  extent  and  the  hiitory  are,  even  yet,  involved  in  very 
anuiderable  obMurity.  Portuguese  miuionaries,  one  w  two 
Genoan  and  French  (choUn,  Bruce,  the  veil  known  Scnttith 
tnveUer,  and  Mr.  Salt,  the  indeffttigable  Engliih  consul  who 
bu  made  his  reeidence  abroad  so  singularly  valuable  to  his 
cotmtry,  have  deociibed  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
qontion ;  but  we  shall  chiefly  refer  to  the  last  mentioned 
tathority,  in  the  belief  that,  both  in  knowledge  and  in  veracity, 
lie  ii  fu  preferable  to  all  the  others,  and  more  especially  to 
the  egotiatical  and  exaggerating,  if  not  actually  inventive, 
Brace. 

The  general  colour  uf  the  Abyasinians  ia  nearly  black,  but 
Mme  of  them  are  not  much  darker  than  those  Europeans 
whom  we  sboold  call  dark ;  and  they  are  very  favourably 
dtttiaguiahed  £rom  negroes  by  having  completely  Roman 
featuies,  lipc  as  well  formed  as  those  of  Europeana,  and  hair 
both  itnight  and  fine.  Their  figures,  too,  are  tall  and  sym- 
netncal,  and  their  carriage  rather  graceful  and  commanding. 
Beauty,  in  &ct,  is  by  no  means  rare  among  the  Abyssinian 
femslu.  Mr.  Salt  speaks  of  one  of  them  whose  "  form, was 
el^ant,  though  bumU  ;  her  features  were  regular  \  and  who, 

No.  228, 


I  having  fine  teeth  and  coal-black  hair,  might  be  a 
handsome  in  any  country." 

The  Abyssinians,  though  they  have  phyaical  qualitiea  and 
atl>eerancea  which  mark  them  as  a  disttnct  phyaical  variety 
of  mankiud,  are,  at  least  nominally,  and  as  to  religious  forms. 
Christians ;  though  if  only  a  tenth  of  what  Bruce  stxte*  of 
their  immorality,  indecency,  and  cruelty,  be  true,  their 
practice  is  very  Ux  indeed  from  aquaring  with  their  profession. 
The  head  of  Uie  church  is  the  king  ;  and  next  to  him  ia  the 
Abuna,*  or  high  priest. 

The  religion  of  these  people  does  not  forbid  polygamy; 
and,  in  fact,  marriage  is  wiUi  them  considered  only  in  the 
light  of  a  civil  institution,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
parties  to  separate  whensoever  they  choose ;  the  woman  on 
such  occasions  receiving  back  her  dowry,  unless  she  have 
been  proved  to  be  guilty  of  adultery.  Mr.  Salt  says, 
however,  that  their  reJigious  ceremonials  are  performed  with 
great  gravity  and  decorum ;   and  it  may  be,  therefore,  that 
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many  of  their  customs,  which  are^  revolting  to  us,  are  kept 
up  by  them  not  so  much  from  evil  disposition  as  from  igno-* 
ranee. 

Lent,  when  Mr.  Salt  was  in  Abyssinia,  was  kept  with  great 
strictness  by  all  classes  of  the  people  for  fifcy-two  days. 
During  that  time  no  meat  was  eaten,  and  only  one  meal — 
though  a  very  full  one  both  as  to  eating  and  drinking — was 
takea  in  the  day,  viz.  at  lUHiet. 

Though  the  low  state  of  morality  attributed  to  these 
people  attests  that  they  are  very  far  indeed  from  what  the 
polished  and  refined  people  of  modern  Europe  would  term 
civilisation,  they  are  fully  as  far  from  that  poverty  and 
destitution  of  the  conveniences  of  life  and  elegances  of  art, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  barbarism.  For  instance,  their 
churches  and  houses  are  well  built,  and  both  the  former  and 
the  latter  are  very  generally  decorated  with  pictures.  They 
have  native  authors^  too ;  and  the  language  spoken  throughout 


the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the  Geez,  or  Ethiopic,  is 
said  by  Ludolf,  the  highly  intelligent  German  writer  to  vhooi 
and  others  we  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  to 
"  approach  nearest  the  Arabic,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  production,  as  being  comprehended  almost  within  the  fame 
grammatical  rules,  the  same  forms  of  conjugations,  the  same 
forms  of  plurals,  both  entire  and  anomalous ;  po  that  whoever 
understands  Arabic  or  the  rest  of  the  oriental  languages  may 
with  little  labour  understand  this  our  Ethiopic." 

In  many  respects  the  Abyssinians  are  an  extremely 
intereAing  people,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  high  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  is  at  work  not  merely  in  England,  but, 
in  fact.  In  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  will,  ere  long,  cause 
Abyssinia  to  be  both  more  fully  explored  and  described,  and 
also,  for  commercial  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion,  more  frequently  visited  than  hitherto  it 
has  be^« 
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AoAiv  we  must  digreei  for  t  fcw  brief  IhM  to  eaution  the 
youthful  reader  agftinat  itfppositig  on  the  one  hand  that  we 
attribute  any  spkrltuil  ^flktoy  to  the  ceremonials  thus 
revived  by  Ancus  MartitiM :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  against 
supposing  that,  beeaoa*  spiHtually  &lse  and  inefficacious, 
they  were  therefore,  and  ipso  faeUt  wholly  useless  ;  for 
benighted  as  all  the  heath^il  nations  wen*|  their  eeremonials 
had  at  least  good  moral  and  political  ifiects,  aa  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  show. 

(  Lucius  Tarquinius,  who  was  raisiSd  to  the  ttuone  on  fh^ 
decease  of  Ancus  Martins,  was  a  man  of  Greek  extraction ; 
but  his  abilities  were  so  well  known,  and  so  highly  respected, 
that  his  accession  was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  ranks  and 
conditions  among  the  Romans  ;  and  the  first  measures 
of  the  new  sovereign  entirely  justified  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  accession  had  been  hailed.  Believing 
that  the  comparatively  few  senators  affiMrded  very  inju- 
rious scope  for  jobbing  and  intrigue,  he  at  once  increased 
the  number  of  them  to  three  hundred.  Subsoquently  ho 
enlarged  the  Roman  territory  in  those  quarters  on  which  it 
■aomed  to  be  the  moat  expuMd  to  attaoka,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  the  least  calcolated  to  lesist  them  with 
aiMoeea  *,  ho^ltlLowiae  gieatly  everted  himself  to  improve  the 
dty  bath  aa  to  fomfort  and  beauty.  During  a  reign  of  eonsi- 
derable.  duiatioB,  the  whole  object  of  this  excelleec  king's  life 
seemed  to  he  the  pfomatioB  of  the  welfiare  and  happiness  of 
his  people  ;  but-  not  evea  his  on&y  virtue*,  and  his  great 
pubiie  usefioliiesa,  coold  reader  faia  lile  sacred  iki  the  e)«a  of 
those  who  were  inapired  with  an  ambition  which  knew  no 
bounds,  and  stopped  at  no  villany. 

I «  We  heve  seen  that  aeeording  to  the  account  of  some  his- 
torians—And we  oonfess  that  oar  observation  of  the  various 
events  of  ancient  history  very  strangly  iaeiiaes  us  to  believe 
that  their  account  is  but  loo  eorre«l-*-Aneaa  Martins  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  hose  murder  of  hia  predecessor.  The 
two  sons  of  Ancus  Maitiiis,  regardlees  of  the  usurpation  and 
flagrant  cruelty  ol  their  father,  and  ludieroosly  unmindful  of 
t^ie  fael  that  the  Roman  aovereignty  was  (as  yet)  elective, 
and  not  hereditary,  looked  upon  Lucius  Tarquinius,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  on  account  of  the  esteem  felt  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  HomAns  equally  for  his  virtues  and  his 
talents,  as  a  usurper,  and  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sovereignty  which  their  father  had  so  basely 


obtained^  though,  as  candour  c6mpeb*us  to  admit,  so  wor- 
thily and  wisely  exercised.  As  if  in  imitation  of  the  mur- 
derer their  fikther,  they  hired  assassins,  who  obtained 
admission  to  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  savagely  put  him  to 
death  ;  but  their  atroetoUt  crime  was  rewarded  in  a  man- 
ner very  difierent  from  that  whiidi  they  had  hoped  and 
anticipated^  lor  so  entirely  and  universally  was  Lucius 
Tarquinius  beloted  by  the  pec^e  of  Rome,  that  his 
murder  was  no  sooner  made  kooWn  to  them  than  they  rose 
up  in  their  wrattiy  put  the  actual  murderers  to  death,  and 
forthwith  banished  the  cowardly  and  cruel  instigators  of  the 
revolting  deed,  and  confiscated  the  whole  of  their  property. 

Tulius  Servius,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
murdered  king,  was  chosen  to  be  his  successor  ;  less,  as  it 
appears  by  the  relations  of  the  historians,  on  account  of  his 
own  merits  or  popularity,  than  through  the  artful  and  dexte- 
rous menagenient  of  his  mother-in-law.  But  whatever  was 
the  cause  of  hb  being  raised  to  the  regal  dignity  and  power» 
his  subsequent  conduct  fully  justified  the  confidence  the 
people  had  reposed  in  him ;  and  a  very  sound  historical 
critic  does  not  hesitate  to  give  it  aa  his  opiilioB  that  of  all  the 
Roman  kings  he  was  the  moat  able — with  only  the  single 
exception  of  Romulus. 

As  both  before  and  after  his  elevation  to  tke  eoverelgotf 
he  seems  'to  have  .been  more  attached  to  the  people  than 
to  the  aristocracy,  of  course  the  latter  were  vehemently 
opposed  to  his  election,  and  bitter  enemies  to  all  the  most 
popular  of  hia  measures  subsequently.  But  ia  truth,  though 
Tttllus  loved  the  democracy  **  well,*'  he  was  so  far  unlike 
democratic  leaders  in  general,  that  he  loved  it  "  wisely ;" 
for,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  ahow,  while  be 
took  the  best  means  that  were  open  to  him  for  redressing  th< 
actual  grievances,  and  for  lessening  the  really  injurious  bur- 
thens of  the  poor,  he  took  especial  and  very  ingenious  care 
to  prevent  the  rich  from  being  deprived  o|  any  portion  of 
their  privilege  or  power  winch  was  then — aa  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  ^e  caae — abaolutttly  necressary  for 
the  protection  of  their  persons  and  prop€:rty  against  the 
violence  of  the  needy»  the  dishonesty  the  seditious,  and  the 
desperafee. 

ihe  alterations  whidi  he  made  wer^  as  to  botk  the 
effects  to  which  we^iave  alluded»  so  vital»  that  without  a 
detailed  account  of  them,  it  is,  as  Montague  yery  truly 
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remarks,  almoet  imponible  to  get  at  any  dear  nndentanding 
of  the  Roman  constitution ;  we  rhall  therefore  fully, 
tbough  8S  briefly  as  possible,  lay  those  alterations  before 
pur  readerSt 

Among  the  earliest  measures  of  Tullus  Hostilhis  was  that 
of  orderiog  a  general  register  to  be  inade.  This  register,  to 
vhich  every  head  of  a  family  was  bound  to  contribute  an 
accurate  account  of  the  value  of  his  property,  and  the 
DQinber  and  respective  nges  of  his  family,  on  pain  of  being 
whipped  aod  sold  into  slavery,  enabled  him  to  organize  the 
whole  people  into  six  clnsses. 

The  first  of  these  classes  included  all  whose  possessions 
amounted  to  one  hundred  minse — a  sum  equal  to  about  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  Of  the  ninety-eight  centuries  of 
which  this  class  consisted,  eighteen  were  selected  from  the 
wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  men  of  Rome,  to  serve  as 
cavalry ;  forty  centuries  of  the  younger  men  were  appointed 
to  act  as  heavy-armed  infantry  in  war,  and  forty  centkries  of 
older  men  were  to  act  as  defenders  of  the  city  itself. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  consisted,  respec- 
tively, of  twenty  centuries,  made  up  of  those  citizens  whose 
property  was  estimated  at  seventy-five,  at  fifty,  and  at 
tweotj-five  mInaB ;  and  these  were  lighter  armed  than  the 
first  class. 

Hie  fiftJi  class,  consisting  of  those '  whose  property 
amounted  only  to  twelve  minae  and  a  half,  was  divided  into 
thirty  centuries  of  irregulars,  armed  only  with  slings  and 
darta. 

The  sixth,  and  far  most  numerous  class,  comprised  all  the 
poorest  citizens,  and  these  were  wholly  exempted  alike  from 
taxation  and  from  military  service. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  by  this  elaborate  and  in- 
genious method,  Tullus  contrived  that  the  burthen  should 
be  kid  in  the  heaviest  proportion  upon  those  who  were  the 
best  able  to  bear  it ;  a  point  of  state  justice  and  wisdom  to 
which  the  statesmen  of  all  times  and  countries  have  been  but 
too  lamentably  inattentive. 

But  while  this  wise  king  compelled  the  rich  to  bear  their 
proper  share  of  the  public  burthen,  he  took  care  to  secure  to 
then  ikm  pvopcr  share  of  power  in  thm  administration  of 
public  a&ira  ;  ior  iia  taking  the  votes  on  public  neaaurcs^ 
TuIIiu  took  those  of  the  first  class  first;  and  as  this 
GSBsistsd  of  Binety-eigbt  centuries,  and  the  whole 
people  qantaioed  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-sight 
centaries,  their  uaanimity  secured  a  majority^  and  ren- 
dared  the  wuliiiff  of  all  the  remaining  classes  quite  useless ; 
aad  TuUoa  knew  mtokiad  well  enough  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  first  class  would  be*  careful  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  whenever  the  .protection  of  their 
pervoas  or  property  really  required  them  to  do  so. 

While  Tollus  was  thus  wisely  snd  successfully  using  his 
power  in  pabfic,  a  stonn  was  gathering  in  privatei  and  in  a 
qoarter  from  which  he  heast  expected  injury,  by  which  his 
career  ol  usefuhiesa  was  suddenly  and  sadly  terminated.  On 
aycencyag  the  throne,  he  had  undertaken  the  guardianship  of 
Tarquinnis  tmd  Anans,  the  two  grandsons  of  his  predecessor ; 
utd  when  they  had  arrived  at  manhood,  he  allowed  them  to 
ftpofose  Yam  two  danghters.  It  doubtless  would  seem  that, 
by  this  armngement,  Tnllius  had  secured  two  zealous  and 
poverfid  npholders  of  his  authority  ;  but  this  is  an  instance, 
aiaoDg  many,  of  the  short-sightedness  and  fallacy  of  humanr 
naton'iBg. 

TuUia,  the  younger  daughter  of  Tullus,  and  the  wife  of 
Anms,  was  of  a  roost  violent  temper  and  ambitious  disposi- 
tk>n;  and  these  vices  so  blinded  her  to  her  duty,  and  so 
coaapletely  hardened  her  heart,  that  she  proposed  to  her  hus- 
bttd  to  depose  Tullus,  and]  make  himself  kin^.^  Finding 


that  Anms,  instead  of  yielding  to  her  horrible  proposal,  was 
both  shocked  and  disgusted  by  her  unnatural  wickedness, 
she  next  addressed  herself  to  Tarquinius.  In  him  she  found 
a  coadjutor  as  vile  as  she  could  wish ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  and  the  husband  of  Tullia  should 
both  be  put  to  death,  that  the  king  should  be  deposed,  that 
Tarquinius  should  succeed  him,  Tullia  become  his  wife, 
and  share  his  ill-obtamed  throne. 

The  murder  of  Tullia's  husband  and  Tarquinius's  wife 
was  perpetrated ;  and  the  marriage  between  the  two  un- 
natural wretches  having  been  duly  solemnized  and  celebrated, 
IVquinius  had  the  audacity  to  propose  to  the  senate  the 
deposition  of  the  now  aged  Tullus  ;  but  the  deep  and  wise 
interest  which  Tu}lus  had  taken  in  the  welfare  of  all  condi- 
tions and  ranks  of  his  subjects  had  too  greatly  and  generally 
endeared  him  to  allow  of  this  proposition  being  acceded  to. 
Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  and  impatient  to  obtain 
power,  the  impious  pair  caused  the  old  king  to  be  assassi- 
nated in  front  of  his  own  palace,  and  the  unnatural  Tullia 
actually  had  her  chariot  driven,  as  if  in  triumph^  over  the 
dead  body  of  her  venerable  and  mangled  parent. 

Tarquin,  sumamed  the  Frond,  having  thus  obtained  the 
throne. by  murder,  made  that  crime  his  means  of  securing  it 
The.  friends  of  Tullus  were  at  once  sacrificed  with  the 
double  purpose  of  getting  rkl  of  powerful  opponents,  and  of 
enriching  himself  by  the  confiscation  of  their  effects.  Inno- 
cence was  no  security  sgainst  the  accusations  6f  the  tyrant's 
tools  ;  eloquence  ard  law  were  no  protection  against  convic- 
tion, for  the  tyrant's  tools  were  the  witnesses,  and  the  tyrant 
himself  was  the  judge  and  the  doomster.  Terrified  by  the 
numerous  and  sanguinary  sentences  which  marked  the  (tnt 
days  of  the  usurper  s  rule,  some  of  the  ablest  and  wealthiest 
senators  fied  with  their  property  ;  and  thus  murder  and 
terror  combined  to  thin  the  senate  of  its  best  and  ablest 
members,  whose  places  being  filled  up  by  the  devoted  tools 
and  creatures  of  the  despot,  his  will  became  the  only 
ruler  and  the  sole  law  of  the  astounded  and  panic-stricken 
Romans. 

Having  thoroughly  subdued  all  appearance  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  patricians  of  Rome,  Tarquin  sow  turned 
his  heavy  hand  against  the  plebeians,  whom  ha  loaded  with 
taxes,  and  employed  in  the  naost  slavish  public  woi ks.  It 
unfoitunateiy  happened  thai  the  patricians  and  plebeianSa 
though  they  both  detested  I'sr^oin,  yet  abhoned  each  othei 
slill  moie.  .  Far  from  making  open  cause  against  theti 
common  oppressor,  each  bewi^ed  only  its  own  sufferings, 
and  looked  with  complacency  at  tha  miseries  indicted  upon 
the  other*  For  a  quarter  of  a  ccnCury  this  terrible  state  of 
things  remained  onakered,  when  the  shameful  ontsage  com* 
mitted  by  the  eldest  son  of  Tarquia  upon  Liisietia,  the  wife 
of  a  popular  patrician  named  CoHatinus,  caused  so  general 
a  disgust  and  indignation,  that  both  patriciaas  and  plebeians 
united  to  eipel  the  whole  of  the  Taiquia  iamily.  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  monarchy  itself. 

Aa  the  paoicians  were  the  first  to  act.  and  a»  they  seemed 
to  be  very  sinoeie  in  their  denoneiatioos  ol  kingly  tyrasiny, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  uMidaUing  tha  new  fpavernoMnt 
according  to  their  own  wishes ;  and  bow  eompletely  aristo>* 
cratic  the  government  became  is  ohviona  irom  ihe  fact  thati 
from  the  expulsicm  of  Tarquin,  Dioaysiua  of  Haltcaiaasstts 
invariably  ealls  it  sn  aristocraey.  But  if  the  patricians  took 
care  to  vest  the  chief  of  the  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  Ingh-borB,  the  plebeians  seam  to  have 
reaped  both  aoUd  good  and  noBiinal  aggyaadiaement  horn 
tha  re7oltttien. 
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DIONITT   OF   DBMXAVOUB. 


We  .have  daewhere  had 'occasion  to  remark  that  our 
manners  are  of  fiu:  greater^  consequence  than  persona  in 
general  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing,  them  to  be.  How» 
u  point  of  fact,  are  those  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted 
witii  us  to  form  their  judgment  of  our  morals  otherwise  than 
by  our  manners  ?  If  we  speak  rudely,  as  to  tone  and  as  to 
matter,  with  an  obvious  carelessness  about  the  feelings  of 
those  who  hear  us,  how  are. those  who  observe  to  find  out 
that  we  are  not  ill-educated  and  exceedingly  brutal  and 
tyrannous  in  disposition  ?  It  is  not, — we  repeat  it,  it  is  not 
sufficient,  polished  and  essentially  artificial  as  is  the  present 
state  of  society,  to  be  virtuous  and  intelligible ;  we^  owe  it 
both  to  society  and  to  ourselves  to  seem  so  likewise. 

There  is  one  species  of  bad  manners  against  which  we 
would  more  especially  warn  our  young  readers,  namely,  want 
of  dignity.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  this  to  our  claims  to 
the  respect  of  those  with  whom  we  are  associated ;  and  without 
commanding  their  respect,  we  may  very  certainly  rely  upon 
being,  sooner  or  later,  deprived  of  their  esteem. 

We  by  no  means  recommend  a  morose  and  misanthropical 
coldness  of  demeanour,  for  that  is  at  once  injurious  to  any 
one,  and  unnatural  in  a  young  man.  Cheerfulness  and  a 
kindly  frankness  of  address,  are,*  in  fact,  most  essential  to 
procuring  for  a  young  man  the  respect  and  the  good  wishes 
of  those  with  whom  he  associates ;  but  these  are  quite  com- 
patible with  a  certain  dignity  which  will  prevent  even  the 
most  intimate  of  our  friends^  from  proceeding  towards^that 


"  £uniliarity"  which  is  so  truly  as  well  as  quaintly  affirmed 
to  "  breed  contempt."  All  romping,  practicid  jokes,  and  that 
most  contemptible  of  all  mere  foTUes — the  folly  of  playing 
the  buffoon  and  mimic,  must  be  carefully  avoided ;  and  evea 
at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  struggle  with  his  own  feelings, 
every  young  man  who  whes  to  preserve  a  really  dignified, 
and  (in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  word)  respectable  de- 
meanour, must  avoid  the  empty-headed  and  degrading 
habit  of  loud  or  frequent  laughter.  Nor  let  any  young  man 
consider  that  the  tenor  of  these  brief  remarks  ia  at  all  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  of  his  knowing  some  person  who  is  in- 
vited here,  there,  and  every  where»  on  the  simple  score  of  his 
being  a  "  droll  dog,"  "  such  a  rattle,"  a  "  famous  mimic," 
and  a  notoriously  "  merry  fellow ;"  for  though  people  who 
are  themselves  silly  enough  to  be  able  to  find  amusement  in 
buffoonery,  will  gladly  give  the  buffoon  a  seat  at  their  tables, 
they  do  so  because  he  is  a  buffoon ;  and  while  [they  laugh 
heartily  at  his  amusing  absurdities,  they  thoroughly  despise 
him  for  every  thing  beyond  his  power  to  make  them  laugb. 
The  moment  that  his  jests  b^in  to  sound  familiar  to  the  ear, 
or  the  moment  that  some  more  absurd  and  bizarre  animal 
than  himself  puts  in  a  claim  for  attention,  that  moment  is 
the  true  estimation  in  which  your  **  mere  merry"  fellow  is 
held  made  so  manifest  that  even  he  would  be  mortified  were 
it  not  that  he  is  too  ignorant  to  have  any  feeling.  And  is  this  a 
character  or  a  fate  to  be  desired  by  any  young  man  of 
common  sense  or  common  spirit  ? 
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No.  II.-SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 
Exemplifying  what  can  be  done  by  Sel/'tuition, 

THE    BRV.  THOMAS  SCOTT. 


TseJ  biography  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  ^^is,  in 
very  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  that 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  men ;  indeed,  we  doubt 
if  it  is  not  in  some  respects  the  most  striking  biography 
extantb  It  shows,  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  the  power 
of  every  one  to  achieve  his  own  improvement,  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual,  if  he  firmly  and  ardently  desire  to  do  so ; 
for  it  is  scarody  possible  that  any  one  who  has  the 
happiness  to  be  bom  of  honest  parents,  can  be  more  unlikely 
to  become  either  good  or  wise,  than  our  subject  was  during 
his  youthj;  and  yet,  by  self-discipline,  he  became  equally 
admirable  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  clergyman. 

His  father  was  a  grazier  in  Lincolnehire,  and  was  for 
many  years  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  but  he  rose 
above  them  by  dint  of  rigid  integrity  and  unwearying 
industry,  for  both  of  which  qualities  he  was  eminently 
remarkable.  Thomas  received  a  tolerable  education,  and  on 
leaving  school,  was  artided  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary; 
but  he  was  at  this  time  so  depraved  in  morals,  that  he  had 
scarcely  been  two  months  in  his  new  employment  when  he 
was  sent  home  to  his  father,  having  been  guilty  of  such 
gross  misconduct,  that  his  master  positively  rdfused  to  have 
any  thing  farther  to  do  with  him. 

His  father,  who  had  formed  high  hopes  of  his  obtaining  the 
mastery  of  a  profession  from  which,  in  after  life,  he  might 
always  command  a  handsome  income,  was  naturally  much 
incensed  at  the  dii^acful  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
about  his  ^dismissal ;  and  believing  that  he  was  thoroughly 


destitute  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  any  higher  ntitation  in 
life,  determined  to  keep  him  at  home,  and  employ  him  in  the 
servile  occupation  of  the  grazing  farm. 

"  Immediately  on  my  return  home,"  says  he,  *'  I  was  set 
to  do,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  most  laborious  and  dirty  parts 
of  the  work  belonging  to  a  grazier.  On  thia  I  entered  at 
the  beginning  of  winter ;  and,  as  much  of  my  fiather's  fann 
consisted  of  lowland,  which  was  often  flooded,  I  was 
introduced  to  scenes  of  hardship,  and  ezpoaed  to  many 
dangers  from  wet  and  cold,  for  which  my  previoua  babits  had 
not  at  all  prepared  me." 

In  this  way  of  life  he  spent  upwards  of  nine  years ;  and 
to  all  the  physical  evils  of  his  condition  was  added  the  very 
serious  moral  evil  of  an  almost  constant  association  with  rude, 
ignorant,  and  ill  principled  people.  When  it  ia  eonsidercd 
that,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  had  evinced  exceedingly  bad 
propensities,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  Hiat  he  should 
fail  to  become  incorrigibly  depraved  in  heart  and  degenerate 
in  mind.  But  though  he  seems  to  have  been  far  indeed  from 
feeling  with  sufficient  humility  the  conviction  that  his 
miseries  were  the  proper  fruit  of  his  own  miscondact,  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  his  position  stung  him  to  the  very 
quick,  and,  after  long  pondering,  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  emancipating  himself  from  his  degraded  condition,  and  of 
earning  a  fair  station  in  society. 

At  school  he  had  been  remsikable  for  a  great  quickness  of 
intellect ;  and  though,  in  common  with  |  many  others, 
he    had    more^  of   superficial   than    of  reol    knowledge. 
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lie  had  made  mry  good  progies^iii  Greek  and  Latiii;  and 
neither  the  ezceaove  iatigoes  of  his  aenrile  employment,  nor 
the  nidenen  of  the  asaooiates  vith  whom  moat  of  his 
waidog  hours  were  spent,  caosed  him  wholly  to  lose  hia  love 
for  his  classical  studies.  He  had  only  a  very  few  Latin 
books,  incladiog  an  imperfect  dictionary;  and  a  Greek 
grammar  was  the  only  hook  he  had  in  that  language.  Bat 
his  disgust  at  the  sordid  occupation  to  which  he  waa  consigned, 
and  his  strong  desire  to  raise  himself  above  it,  caused  him 
to  study  his  few  hooks  very  thoroughly,  and  thoa  to  recover 
much  of  the  scholaatic  learning  for  which  at  school  he  had 
been  rather  remarkable.  Even  his  study,  however,  does  not 
teem  to  have  impressed  his  family  with  any  great  hope  of 
his  ever  doing  well;  and  his  father  was  so  thoroughly 
eoDvinced  that  he  was  incorrigible,  that  he  discountenanced 
his  literary  habits,  and  foretold  that  he  would,  aooner  or  later, 
come  to  be  a  burthen  to  the  parish. 

Undeterred  by  all  that  was  opposed  to  his  re-establishing 
his  character  and  bettering  his  social  situation,  Scott,  now  a 
yoimg  man,  at  length  applied  to  a  clergyman,  to  whom  he 
was  slightly  known,  and  confided  to  him  his  desire  to  study 
for  the  church.  By  this  gentleman  he  was  introduced  to  an 
archdeacon,  who  was  also  examining  chaplain  to  the  bbhop 
of  Lincoln,  and  by  both  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his 
stodies.  He  did  so,  expending  all  the  money  he  could 
command  upon  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books,  and 
after  experiendog  many  difficulties,  was  at  length  happy 
enough  to  be  ordaioed. 

Up  to  this  time,  although  our  subject  had  undoubtedly 
displayed  great  vigour  of  intellect,  and  a  firmness  not  to  be 
broken  down  even  by  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  he 
fcema  to  have  sought  the  sacred  profession  with  any  thing 
rather  than  a  praiseworthy  spirit.     It  is  true  he  laboured  both 
diligently  and   successfully  to   fit  himself  for  that   office, 
as  far  as  mere  scholarship  goes  ;  but  he  did  so  just  as  he 
would  have  done,  if  the  bar  or  the  senate,  and  not  the 
church,  had  been  his  destination.    Of  the  piety,  the  zeal  for 
religion,   the   self-tasking  severity,   or  the  self- doubting 
humility,  which  are  indispensable  to  a  really  christian  clergy- 
man, he  had  aa  yet  apparently  not  the  least  glimmering. 
But  on  being  appointed  to  a  country  curacy,  he  set  diligently 
down  to  theological  and  learned  studies ;  and  as  early  as 
1773.  the  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  his  cure,  we 
fiod  him   reading  the   entire   works  of  Josepbus  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  reading  the]  Bible  in 
English,  in   the  Septuagint    (Greek)    translation,   and  in 
the  original  Hebrew.     He  constantly  studied  with  his  maps 
before  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  studied  with  a  very  real 
desire  to  become  a  sound  biblical  scholar,  and  a  truly  soul- 
Eaving'pastor.     How  quick  was  his  progress  in  learning,  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  own  letters  will  abundantly 
suffice  to  show.     "  Of  the  Hebrew,  some  twenty  weeks  ago 
I  knew  not  a  letter,  and  l  have  now  read  through  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  of   the  psalms,  and  twenty-three 
chapters  of   Genesis;   and  commonly  now  read  in   three 
hours  two  chapters,  tracing  every  word  to  its  original,  and 
unfoldiog  every  verbal  difficulty." 

While  thus  arduously  sti  d,  inf»  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
attentive to  his  immediate  ^duties.  He  nearly  every  week 
wrote  two  sermons,  and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  fulfil 
the  other  duties  of  his  cure. 

The  usual  effect  of  sincere  endeavours  at  obtaining 
wisdom,  became  visible  in  his  whole  character  and  conduct ; 
and  he,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  considered  an  absolutely 
hopeless  reprobate,  became  while  still  only  a  very  young  man 
a  perfect  pattern  as  a  christian  scholar  and  clergyman. 
Having  a  strong  passion  for  laming  of  every  kindi  his 


waa  vast  and  various,  and  he  made  the  poetry  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  scarcest  treatises  of  his  own  time  and 
country  alike  subservient  to  the  grand  end  of  the  advance- 
ment of  religion. 

Extensive  and  profound  as  was  his  learning,  he  never  for 
an  instant  lost  sight  of  the  legitimate  application  of  it. 
Far  from  indulging  in  the  petty  pride  of  the  pedant,  and 
thus  sacrificing  the  persuasive  and  informing  preacher  to 
display  the  philosopher  and  linguist,  he  took  the  utmost 
possible  care  to  adapt  his  language  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  simple  peasants  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  Of  this 
landible  anxiety  to  be  intelligible  to  his  simple  flock  we 
have,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  very  characteristic  and  inte* 
resting  trait.  ''  After  I  had  written  my  sermons  for  the 
Sunday,  I  for  a  long  time  constantly  read  them  to  my  wife 
before  they  were  preached ;  and  at  her  instance  I  frequently 
made  alterations,  especially  in  exchanging  words  that  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  labourers  and  lacemakers,  for 
words  better  suited  to  their  capacity." 

After  many  years  of  almost  Herculean  studiousness, 
Mr.  now  become  Dr.  Scott,  became  tutor  to  persons 
intended  to  go  abroad  in  the  employment  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Not  content  with  imparting  to;  these 
pupils  his  vast  stores  of  Hebrew  learning,  the  Doctor, 
though  now  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  first  studied,  and 
then  taught,  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  this  too,  though  in 
addition  to  the  usual  infirmities  of  advanced  age  he  had 
to  contend  against  a  severe  chronic  complaint  of  long' 
standing,  which  rarely  left  his  frame  untortured. 

In  addition  to  his  vast  labours  as  a  clergyman  and  a  tutor. 
Dr.  Scott  wrote  and  published  a  vast  number  of  publications, 
chiefly  on  didactic  and  critical  theology.  His  Commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,  to  which  countless  thousands  are  indebted, 
is  a  work  of  prodigious  erudition.  The  marginal  references 
alone  cost  him  seven  years'  labour;  And  yet  so  inex- 
haustible was  his  energy,  so  unquenchable  liis  zeal,  that  at 
the  gpreat  age  of  seventy-two  we  find  him  giving  this  account 
of  his  occupations : — "  I  never  studied  more  hours  daily 
than  I  do  at  present.  Never  was  a  manufactory  more  full 
of  constant  employment  than  our  house  is  ;  five  proof  sheets 
of  my  Commentary  to  correct  every  week^  and  as  many 
sheets  of  copy  to  prepare  ;"  labour,  which  was  only  part  of 
his  labour,  but  which  most  writers  would  have  found  ample 
employment  for  the  whole  of  their  time. 

We  cannot  but  repeat,  that  we  think  the  biography*  of 
Dr.  Scott  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  that  can  be  set 
before  young  men.  Bad  character,  obscurity,  comparative 
ignorance,  long  years  spent  in  the  most  sordid  kind  of 
labour,  and  among  the  most  Injiirious  description  of  com- 
panions ;  in  short,  such  an  agglomeration  of  disadvantages 
as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man,  could  not  repress  his 
ardour  for  intellectual  improvement.  True  it  is  that  in  the 
first  instance  he  sought  this  improvement  merely  as  an  in- 
strument by  the  aid  of  which  he  might  the  more  readily 
achieve  his  own  worldly  aggrandizement ;  but  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  learning,  so  he  improved  in  moral  feeling  and 
religious  conviction,  and  the  labour  that  was  commenced  in 
mere  Selfishness  was  continued  from  manhood  to  extreme 
old  age,  in  defiance  of  pain  and  debility,  in  the  glorious 
desire  to  make  known  the  great  truths  of  religion  to  the  far 
nations  as  well  as  to  his  own  compatriots.  His  works  sold 
during  his  lifetime  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  and  we  learn  from  an  American  publi* 
cation  that  in  the  United  States  alone  upwards  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  copies  of  his  Commentary  are  in  circulation, 
and  there  is  still  a  steady  demand  for  that  admirable  work 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  copies  per  year, ' 
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^  AgMQ  and  emphatmlly  w^  point  to  Dr.  Scott  m  aa 
inttsDot  of  vhRt  oan  bo  done  in  aelf-improTement,  both 
vtoial  and  intellectudl.  With  such  an  eaampla»  who  needs 
to  despair  ?  None,  save  those  who  are  too  invincere  or  too 
iodolent  to  enter  upon  the  good  woik  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  with  all  their  souls. 


Cisaei 


im'J  'tw  LI     a 


ON  GETTING  IN  DEBT. 

Wa  have  beard  from  so  many  quarters  that  the  brief 
r^marka  we  have  from  time  to  time  made  upon  dress, 
O^annerSt  &o,  have  been  well  received  by  our  readers,  that 
we  feel  encouraged  to  extend  such  remarks  from  mere  points 
^  manners  to  the  infinitely  more  important  department  of 
morale  i  and  we  know  of  no  one  part  of  this  subject  which 
has  .higher  or  more  weighty  claim  upon  our  earliest  attention 
than  the  but  too  prevalent  bad  habit  of  running  in  debt. 

Nothing  but  the  grossest  and  moat  presumptuous  ignoraoca 
could  enable  any  public  writer  to  aflfect  for  a  single  moment 
to  believe  that  in  a  commercial  and  highly  artificial  con* 
munity,  auch  as  ours,  credit  can  be  wholly  dispensed  with ; 
but  tlus  soft  of  credit  is  very  distinct  from  that  to  which  wa 
would  extend  our  censure,  and  against  which  we  would  warn 
our  readers.  To  purchase  always  with  ready  money  is 
advantageous  in  a  variety  of  ways;  we  not  only  get  our 
goods  cheaper,  but,  which  is  of  quite  aa  great  importanocp 
9«  io  not  hi^  tkem  unless  we  reaiiy  wani  them ;  but  when 
the  payment  is  to  be  made  at  some  future  time,  even  the 
most  prudent  men  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  making  purchasea 
of  articlea  of  so  little  real  n^esaity  that  nothing  would 
have  induced  the  purchaser  to  give  for  tbem  one  half  the 
sum  in  hard  cash  which  he  so  readily  promises  to  pay  in 
three,  six,  or  twelve  months.  If  in  addition  to  the  folly  of 
buying  on  credit  what  he  really  does  not  want,  a  yoimg 
man  buy  without  the  certainty  of  making  good  his  payment 
at  the  time  fij^ed  for  his  doing  so,  he  has  no  more  to  boast 
in  the  way  of  honesty  than  in  the  way.  of  common  sense. 
He  has  morally,  though  not  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  been 
guilty  of  theft ;  he  puts  himself  absolutely  and  disgracefully 
in  the  power  of  his  creditors ;  and,  no  matter  what  his  actu- 
ation in  life  may  be,  he  has  forfeited  his  ckiim  to  be  coo* 
sidered  a  respectable  person,  or  a  fit  companion  for  one. 

And  surely,  even  if  honour  and  honesty  were  out  of  the 
question,  the  mere  degradation,  the  mere  stinging  contempt, 
and  untitled  as  well  as  stinging  danger  and  annoyance,  that 
spring  from  being  fraudulently  in  debt,  ought  to  be  sufBcient 
to  restrain  any  young  man  of  proper  spirit  from  making  him^ 
self  thus  pitiably  and  contemptibly  the  slave  of  his  creditor^ 
and  the  shunned,  as  well  as  censured,  of  all  really  good  and 
thoughtful  men. 


OF  TRUE  WISDOM  IN  CHARACTER. 

• 

Many  well  meaning  but  ill  judging  persons  have  been 
infinitely  more  alarmed  than  rejoiced  by  the  vast  leap  which 
the  popular  mind  has  taken  within  the  present  century,  sup- 
posing  that  the  mental  improvement  of  the  peasant  cannot 
consist  with  his  active  and  cheerful  performance  of  the  lowly 
labours  by  which  alone  the  great  mass  of  mankind  can  get 
their  daily  bread.  There  is  a  sad  want  of  sound  judgment 
at  the  bottom  of  all  such  delusive  fears,  as  a  very  bridf  and 
cursory  examination  of  the  subject  will  su6ice  to  de- 
monstrate. 

We  have  in  a  formyer  number  of  this  work  *  laid  before 


onr  readora  aome  t«ry  atrikhig  and  satiafaeteipy  pioofi«  fmn 
the  French  ministerial  report,  that  learning  of  even  die  merest 
elementary  character  ia  the  awom  foe  of  crime,  and  that  the 
further  men  advance  in  knowledge  the  fewer  and  the  le»s 
atrocioua  do  crimea  become.     Kor  will  it  be  at  all  difficult 
to  show  that  proper  teaching  tends  to  make   men  more 
industrious,  aa  well  as  more  averse  to  criminal  pursuits. 
Show  a  young  child  the  brilliant  flame  of  an  argand  lamp, 
and  ho  will  be  so-delighted  with  its  lustre  that  he  will,  if  not 
timely  prevented,  grasp  at  it,  and  burn  himself ;  but  he  wilt 
never  do  thia  a  second  time — '*  the  burnt  child,"  tayt  the 
old  adage,    '*  dreada  the  fire."     Here,  then,  we  see  that 
the  knowledge  of  a  physical  law  of  nature,  brings  in  its  train 
an  irreaistible  impulse  to  obey  that  law.    Every  sane  humoa 
being  obeya  auch  a  law  ao  implicitly,  that  it  ia  only  after 
oonsldcrabla  and  oarefol  atudy  of  the  oparationa  of  our  own 
minds,  that  we  can  discover  that  our  obedience  ia  the  result 
not  of  a  mere  instinct,  but  of  experience.     Now,  are  we  to 
suppose,  in  the  al«ence  of  all  (iseta  to  prove  it,  and  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  a  vhole  host  of  reasonings  opposed  to  it,  that 
man  can  only  be  instructed  aa  to  the  laws  of  phystoil  nature  ? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  that 
inviolable  connexion  between  eansatioa  and  effect  which  refers 
to  the  moral  world,  aa  he  already  does  in  reference  to  the 
physical   world?     Soma  such  unfounded  belief  must  be 
floating  in  the  minds  of  those  who  alarm  both  themselves 
and  their  neighbours  with  grievous  anticipattona  of  the  times 
when  those  terrible  powers,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
will  drive  the  hind  from  the  plow,  the  shepherd  from  the 
mountain  topi,  the   ardaan  from  the   workshop,   and  the 
hardy  tar  from  '*  the  giddy  and  perilous  mast.*'    Ah !  if  our 
alarmists  would  only  spend  upon  observHtion  and  reasontn|^ 
the  mere  tithe  part  of  the  time  they  devote  to  puzzle-headed 
'*gueasing''  and  '*  wondering"  and  **  prophesying,"  they 
would  find  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  better  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  be  educated,  the  more  industrious 
and  prudent  they  will  become. 

If  we  could  at  the  present  time — ^as,  if  onr  Government 
see  the  importance  of  such  a  statement  we  soon  shall  be 
able — \aj  before  our  readers  a  return  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  in  town 
and  country,  distinguishing  between  those  who  can  and 
those  who  cannot  read  and  write,  the  former,  unless  we  are 
very  greatly  deceived  in  our  judgment,  would  be  found  to 
constitute  a  very  imposing  majority.  The  victims  of  the 
gin  palace  and  of  the  mercenary  wretchea  who  amau 
fortunes  by  selling  quack  medicines,  are  to  be  found,  not 
among  the  welUinfurmed.  but  among  the  ignorant.  The 
well-informed  know  that  extravagance  causea  poverty,  and 
they  consequently  avoid  the  former  in  order  to  escape  the 
latter,  just  as  the  experienced  child  shuns  the  flame  of  the 
lamp,  lest  he  should  a  second  time  be  burnt.  And  sound 
information  will  teach  the  poor  that  labour  is  n  condition  of 
the  existence  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind ;  smd  that  the 
individuals  composing  that  majority  can  no  more  cease  ts 
labour  without  being  starved,  than  they  can  drink  Pmasicacid 
without  being  poisoned,  or  thrust  their  hands  iolo  a  furnace 
and  not  be  burned. 

Educated  people  of  small  income  invariably  marry  at  a 
late  period,  while  the  utterly  ignorant  and  pennilesa  as  in* 
variably  marry  very  early,  and  thus  burthen  society  with  a 
numerous  progeny  for  whom  they  are  themselvea  unable  to 
provide,  and  who  must,  therefore,  in  some  form  or  other,  he 
maintained  by  the  public.  l*he  Irish  are  a  flagrant  example 
of  this  ignorance  leading  to  improvidence ;  the  Bnglish  will 
ere  long,  we  are  quite  sore,  be  a  aublirae  proof  tbat  education 
incfeaaea  not  only  firugantyi  but  also  industry. 


.: 
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N0.VU.— SfiLF-INSTRUCTOIt  IN    ASTRONOMV. 

HSK^UXT.  (  9  } 


MucDir  is  the  (mtlleat  of  the  primBry 
plantii,  vii  revolvea  in  an  orbit  nearer 
Hit  sun  than  any  other  of  our  planets : 
il  is  R  ball  of  about  three  thousaud  mile* 
m  diamtler,  having  its  orbit  36  millioDs 
of  itjilei  dutenC  from  Ihe  sua.  The 
proKimitj  of  this  planet  tu  that  f^eat 
lumlDary  rendrra  him  mostly  invisible  to 
u:  but  the  brief  glimpsea  which  we  ate  enabled 
to  cttcb  of  turn,  by  meiins  of  a  teleecojie,  before  eunrise  and 
iftcr  luDKt,  thow  him  to  have  an  emerald  greenieh  colour, 
ind  10  b«  crescented  like  the  new  tnooo,  but  never  perfectly 
lODnd.  This  planet  cannot  be  seen  more  than  two  boun 
before  Ibe  rising  of  the  sun,  nor  more  than  two  hour*  after 
fail  Ktting.  Mercury  performs  hii  orbit  round  the  lua  in 
ei^hij-MTcn  days  twenty-three  houra,  which  is  the  length 
of  bit  ytar,  ud  at  the  rate  of  on«  hundred  and  ten  thouiand 
niln  per  hour  ;  while  bis  diutnal  revolution,  from  hii  being 
lost  in  ibe  spleiuiaiir  of  the  inn,  hu  not  yet  been  aacertained, 

MTTBOLOOICAL   HIntttT  OF  XKRCUItr. 

The  mythology  of  this  planet  affords  as  data  for  chrono- 
IqgT,  &c.  since  it  receives  its  name  from  Hoth,  or  Hermes, 
Thoin  Diodorus  Siinilus  mentions  as 'the  secretary,  or 
privy  councilor  of  Ogirls,  who  is  considered  the  founder  of 
tfie  EgfpliaD  mnnarchy,  and  who  after  his  death  wai  wor- 
■hipped  by  the  Eg^ptiiins,  as  their  chief  deity — U,  Bccord- 
ky:  la  Diodorua,  Thoth  was  adored  as  their  iecond. 

Henne*  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  O^yman- 
dtt;  sod  Meodes,  who  was  worihipped  ai  the  chief  deity,  it 
tiie  umc  with  Fan,  for  not  only  the  man,  but  the  deity  by 
«bum  tbey  thought  be  bad  been  actuated,  they  tymbuliMd 
uii  worshipped.  By  Mendei,  they  meant  the  soul  of  tbe 
uniTerw.  Diodorui  reUtes,  that  "  aoKiugil  the  variety  t>f 
euipriijng  curiusities  in  the  palace  or  nausolenm  of  Osymao- 
d».  was  to  be  wen  a  statue  in  the  attitude  of  sitting,  alto* 
gtthtra  mvterpiece  of  sculpture,  and  bare  this  inscription  1 
'  I  am  Osymandes,  king  of  kings ;  whoever  will  dispute 
*ilb  me  this  title,  Icrt  bim  surpass  me  in  any  of  my  works.' " 

■Jhe  building  called  by  the  French  the  tomb  of  Osyman- 
det.  bears  hIso  the  name  of  Meniooa  ;  whiltFt  it  is  remarked 
lif  Strabo  that  Memnon  and  Itmandes  may  probably  be  the 
ume  person — that  OsymHndeB  heads  tbe  catalngue'tif  Diodo- 
tun  Siculua,  with  many  others  before  Sesustria.  The  name 
i'slM  found  in  the  grotto  of  Byban  El  Motouk,  on  some 
staiurs  representing  Osiris.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident 
'hat  the  Egyptians  worshipped  Mmdes  or  Pan  as  tbe  soul  of 
tbe  uDiveise  ;  Onymandes,  as  a  god  actuated  by  it,  and  tiit 
ebief  founder  of  their  monarchy;  and  the  fine  sculptured  figore 
wbote  beanty  is  mentioned  by  Ulysses,  is  the  representation 
dI  him,  thuDgh  Sir  Isaac  Newton  aupposes  he  was  the  same 
with  Sesostria. 

IW  magnificenee  nf  this  prince,  according  to  Diodorua 
Siculni,  and  bia  wisdom,  are  almost  inciwliblc.  "  The  arts 
Suurished  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the  reign  of 
Oifmsndes :  his  mlace,  or  mausoleum,  was  ftdomed  with 
i«inijng  and  sculptuie.  In  one  part  was  displayed  the 
I'arietjr  of  fruits  and  iiroductiona  with  which  natnre  had  eo- 
ricbed  the  fertile  land  over  which  he  reigned  ;  in  another 
P^rt  of  the  edifice  was  exhibited  an  assembly  of  judges,  in 
tlie  ntidrt  of  B  great  audieoce,  attentive  to  their  discunrses  ; 
l^e  president,  surronnded  by  many  bupltB,  wore  on  bis  breast 
apicture  of  Truth,  with  Ber  eyes  shut.  'The  taw*  wb-chhe  di»- 


pensed — his  works  of  ait — Iii*  Ubmrv — his  £ae  la1)yruidi*-~ 
manifett  bis  magnificence  and  polished  taste ;  in  short, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  flourishing  ttdta  of  Egypt  under 
this  Pharaoh,  for  sci  were  the  kings  oalled  in  succetfion. 

llioth,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  as  presiding  over  tho 
almanack,  and  whose  name  was  givsn  to  the  first  montb  of 
the  year,  and  to  the  planet  that  keeps  nenrept  to  the  itia, 
and  is  uauHlly  concealed  in  his  di^c,  is  evidently  the  Joiepk 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  whom,  on  account  of  the  profundity 
of  bia  knowledge,  Pharaoh  gave  the  names  of  Zuphnath- 
paaneeh — i.  e.  "  bidden  bee  ;"  of  uhom  Socrates  and  Plato 
say  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  number,  and  to  whom 
Diodorua  Siculns  attributes  the  iuvendon  of  letters  and  ths 
fine  arts,  and  who  was  afterwards  represented  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek  mythologies  as  the  god  of  gun,  and 
the  prolactor  of  trade,  unto  whom  Pharaoh  gave  to  wife 
Aseaath,  daughter  of  tb«  priest  of  On  t  for  bcfoiv  Urn,  tbe 
Egyptians  worshipped  On  and  Job,  tha  lun  and  moon,  aa 
thay  did  also  after  bia  death,  "  when  there  arose  a  king  thU 
knew  not  Joaeph,"  at  wbieh  time  they  conatantly  repro- 
sented  tbeir  deocttscd  with  tbe  title  of  Osiris  ;  and  as  thay 
warriuppcd  a*  a  deity  him  whom  a  little  befora  th«y  bat 
honoured  u  a  nan.  it  ia  no  wonder  that  Osymandea  after  hb 
dMth  should  be  adored  as  the  divine  Osiris.f  and  hia  wiae 
councilor  Thoth  the  nest  to  Oairia,  as  a  deity. 

Phthah  was  called  the  Paifaerof  tbe  Sun,  Great  ArefaitMt, 
and  Genius  of  Spirit  -,  Neith  was  the  MiuErra  of  the 
Egyptana,  wife  o(  Phtbah,  and  mother  of  the  Sub  ;  and 
lltotb,  i.  t,  the  montk  of  March,  was  represented  under  her 
protectioB  1  Ihw  ibey  pointed  at  tha  cdeatid  sign  Viigil.  in 
the  aodine,  which  was  afterwarda  reeeivad  aiid  >o  celabraWd 
by  ths  Hindooa. 

Ra  and  Rhea  signified  the  tu  and  mood — iha  snflie  with 
On  and  ioh,  aad  Osiris  and  laia  1  and  tbe  five  days,  in  addi- 
tk»  to  Ika  360  inveatfcd  by  Thoth,  are  aceounted  for  and 
paraoBificd.  Rbeaisswd  tohKvc  been  familiar  with  CbrooM, 
(Satnm,)  and  alto  with  Thoth,  (for  aceording  to  Plutarch, 
Hermea  played  dice  with  the  moon  1}  and  Re,  diseovcring 
the  infidelity  of  Bhca,  condemned  her  to  bear  no  oSaptlng 
daring  the  &M  days,  wbtn  At  gave  birth  to  Osiris,  tha  nn 
of  tlw  Sna  and  Rhea,  whoee  birth  was  on  the  first  eup^a- 
meatary  day  }  Amcris  was  boTO  on  tbe  second  supplemcBtary 
day  ;  Typhon.  the  spurioss  soa  of  Rhea  and  Cbrouoe,  km 
OB  the  third — the  same 

"WliDin  bir-baircd  Rhes  bore  (o'Safarn'i  love" (HeMod,)— 

who  is  compared  to  the  earth's  shadow,  as  causing  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon ;  Isit,  the  offspring  of  Thoth  and  of  Rbea,  was 
bom  on  tbe  fourih ;  and  lastly,  Nephtbe,  the  ipurioua 
daughter  of  Bbea  and  of  Chronos,  on  the  fifth  GUppIementary 
day. 

These  are  tha  Und  of  personifications  which  formed  the 
ground-work  of  tbe  mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  of  Hainei,J 


t  Tlie  Bgy  ptiini  uorthipped  tiltn  nmeilmei  in  the  cfaarscter  of  Biechus, 
erausB  lie  nii  ih«  iirtroducf  r  of  wine  mio  Egypt. 

t  "  llomM  iraveUed  into  E^pt,  from  whence  be  brosfht,  (m  Smbo 
eliln,)  the  anie*  of  tbeir  ^di,  and  a  mors  improved  knowisdft  of 
be  aru,  thin  wTuit  travailed  in  hi*  own  couniry."  It  was  Ihm  that 
le  obtiiiiaii  mscbinery  for  tlie  Urad,  vflicrein  he  itamped  the  cliarac- 
en  of  the  Grectaa  and  K<niim  godt. 
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and  of  Hesiod — ^founded  upon  the  traditional  account  of 
good  and  evil,  or  the  powers  of  darkness  in  contradistinction 
to  light.  But  MendeSy  or  Pftn,  as  the  £g3^tian8  advanced  in 
ignorance,  idolatry,  and  depravity,  of  all  the  gods  was  the 
most  adored,  as  combining  all  that  they  had  received  by  tra- 
dition with  their  own  inventions.  The  soul  of  the  universe 
they  represented  by  a  goat,  and  thought  the  animal  itself 
"was  actuated  by  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  sacred.  Homer 
makes  him  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  says  he  was  called  Pan 
from  ff-av,  omne,  because  he  charmed  ail  the  gods  with  his 
pipe.  He  was  painted  with  a  pleasant  laughter,  (in  allusion, 
possibly,  to  Joseph^  descended  from  Isaac,  whose  name  sig- 


nifies laughter ;)  and  a  motley  skin  covered  his  body,  (which 
may  imply  his  coat  was  of  many  colours,)  and  as  having  on 
a  tim^e  fought  with  Cupid,  (alluding  to  his  resisting  the  im- 
portunity of  the  wife  of  Potiphar.)  To  this  idol  was  given  &U 
attributes — it  was  deeigned  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  univene, 
— was  sacrificed  to,  and  ignorantiy  worshipped ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  a  supernatural  voice  was  heard  directing  it 
to  be  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  was  dead.  The 
lamentation  thereof  was  great — and  the  prodigy  (for  the 
worshipped  idols,  like  the  Philistine  Dagon,  when  the  ark 
was  tidcen,  were  tumbled  from  their  stools)  is  beUeved  by 
Plutarch  and  by  Chadwortlu 
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No. v.— POPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS. 

«  • 

(ConHnufd  from  p.  141.) 


I 


The  imagination,  that  most  potent  ol  all  real  enchanters, 
which  can  call  up  the  sterile  home  of  the  northern  moun- 
taineer vividly  before  his  eyes  even  as  he  journeys, 'fatigued, 
well  nigh  to  fainting,  through  the  arid  plains  of  the  burning 
East ;  which  can  cheat  the  most  wretched  into  temporary 
rapture,  and  torture  the  happiest  with  temporary  woe ;  this 
truly  magic  power  plays  most  fantastic  tridcs  with  the  wisest 
and  firmest.  In  other' cases  absolute  weakness  or  ignorance, 
imposed  on  by  the  art 'of  man, 'or  baffled  by  tiie  mysteries 
of  nature,  firmly,  and  but  too  often  indelibly,  fixes  supersti- 
tion in  the  mind,  and  gives  a  worse  than  womanly  timidity 
to  the  character.  Happily,  the  impositions  of  our  imagina-i 
tion  are  usually  very  short-lived.  A  mere  passing  sensation, 
which  partakes  rather  more  of  wonder  tiian  of  alarm,  is 
usually  the  worst  result  of  the  deceptions  of  the  imagination. 

The  ignorant,  and  therefore  superstitious  and  timid  hind, 
indeed,  imagines  every  guide-post  a  giant ;  transforms  the 
cattle  who  lie  soberly  and  satisfactorily  chewing  the  cud 
into  Gorgons,  horrid  and  threatening  ghosts ;  and  hears  his 
own  name  pronounced,  coupled  with  the  most  awful  and 
unequivocal  denunciations,  in  every  blast  of  wind  that  moans 
through 'the  ancient  and  umbrageous  trees.  But  his  terror 
has  far  less  of  imagination  than  of  memory.  He  would  not 
fancy  shapes  or  sounds  to  be  other  than  they  are,  did  he  not 
vividly  remember  and  firmly  believe  the  thousand  ridiculous 
stories  which  from  his  childhood  he  has  constantly  heard 
told  with  empliasis,  and  fas  constantiy  seen  received  with 
*'  iiill  credence."  But  the  witch  Imagination  can  work,  for 
a  brief  space,  upon  the  calm-hearted  and  well-informed  sage  as 
well  as  upon  the  superstitious  and  untaught  hind.  How  often 
does  it  happen  that  a  man,  as  free  from  superstition  as  reli- 
gious reliance  upon  God  and  the  fullest  cultivation  of  his 
intellect  can  make  him,  awakens  suddenly  in  the  night,  and 
hears  his  name  uttered  in  the  most  piercing  shriek  of  entreaty 
for  aid  or  the  deepest  sternness  of  command  for  silence  !  He 
listens  for  an  instant,  and  the  rattling  windows,  or  the  sough 
of  the  mighty  trees  beside  his  house,  informs  him  that  he  is 
not  called  indeed  by  woman  in  danger,  or  man  in  wicked 
wrath,  but  that  there  is,  indeed,  an  exceedingly  violent 
tempest  raging  without ! 

Again,  in  waking  suddenly  wliile  the  moon  sheds  her 
faint  and  fitful  light  upon  our  chamber,  what  a  metamorphosis 
may  we  not,  perchance,  behold  ! — a  robber  bending  stealthily 
forward,  his  right  arm  and  leg  extended,  and  his  right  hand 
grasping  an  exceedingly  truculent-looking  horse-pistol  ! 
Tush  !  we  have  left  our  cosey  and  warm  b^,  crossed  the 
cold  room  to  our  great  discomfort,  and  as  the  fruits  of  our 
heroism,  have  grasped  the  dressing  gown  we  took  off  some 


hours  before,  to  say  nothing  of  striking  our  leg  much  more 
smartiy  than  is  pleasant  against  an  antique  arm-chur  I 

A  singular  instance  of  the  power  of  imagination  in  thus 
transforming  tiie  most  familiar  objects  of  sight  and  use,  is 
related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  we  may  observe  en  pat- 
sanif  was  the  hero  as  well  as  the  relater  of  the  story. 

**  Not  long  after  the  death  of  a  late  illustrious  poet,  a 
literary  friend  to  whom  the  deceased  had  been  well  known, 
was  engaged  in  the  darkening  twilight  of  an  autumn  even- 
ing in  perusing  one  of  the  publications  which  professed  to 
detail  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  distinguished  individual 
who  was  now  no  more.     As  the  reader  had  enjoyed  the  in- 
timacy of  the  deceased,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  pob- 
lication,  which  contained  some  particulars  relating  to  him>e\f 
and  other  friends.     A  visitor  was  sitting  in  the  apartment, 
who  was  also   engaged  in   reading.      Their  sitting-room 
opened  into  an  entrance  hall,  rather  fantastically  fitted  up 
with  articles  of  armour,  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  the  like. 
It  was  when  laying  down  his  book  and  passing  into  this  hall, 
through  which  the  moon  was  beginning  to  shine •  that  the 
individual  of  whom  I  speak  saw  right  before  him,  in  a  stand- 
ing posture,  the  exact  representation  of  hia  departed  firiend, 
whose  recollection  had  been  so  strongly  brought  to  his 
imagination.  He  stopped  for  a  single  moment  so  as  to  notice 
the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fkncy  had   impressed 
upoL  the  bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  of  drese  and  position  of 
the  illustrious  poet.     Sensible,  however,  of  the  delusion,  he 
felt  no  sentiment  save  that  of  wonder  at  the  extraordlntry 
accuracy  of  the  resemblance,  and  ^stepped   on  towards  the 
figure,  which  resolved  itself  as  he  approached  into  the  varioiia 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed.     These  were  merely  a 
screen  occupied  by  great  coats,  shawls,  plaids,  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  usually  found  in  a  country  entrance 
hall.     Tlie  spectator  returned  to  the  spot  from  which  he 
had  seen  the  illusion,  and  endeavoured  with  all  his  might  to 
recal  the  image  which  had  been  eo  singularly  vivid,  but  this 
was  beyond  his  power " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Vital  Phinciple  op  Seeos. —  A  small  portion  of  tlic 
Royal  Park  of  Bushy  was  broken  up  some  time  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamental  culture,  when  immediately  several 
flowers  sprang  up,  of  the  kinds  which  are  ordinarily  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  ;  this  led  to  an  investigation,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  this  identical  plot  had  been  used  as  a  garden 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  more  than  150 
yeaia  before. — Arcana  of  Science. 
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THE  VANDAI£. 


Ti  ft  Ute  namber  we  gm  a  tolenblj  full  Mconnt  of  this 
people,  who,  blether  with  other  hordes  of  "  Butnrimiu," 
had  to  infiaenttal  a  part  in  the  deitructioii  of  the  once 
ffligbty  Koman  empiTe.  We  have  there  iufficiently  spoken 
uf  their  origin  and  character.  In  the  Engraving  above,  our 
mden  will  aee  atiikiiig  effigies  of  the  fierce  and  hardy 
people,  who,  in  common  witi^  the  Ahtns  and  Huntt  not 


maelf  compelled  the  Romuu  to'defend  their  own  dominiotu 
instead  of  going,  as  of  old,  as  plunderers  into  the  domiDiona 
of  others,  but  at  length,  in  the  feeble  reign  of  Honorius, 
who  succeeded  to  the  emi»re  a.d.  395,  subverted  the  whole 
of  the  western  empire,  and  founded  nrious  states  upon  the 
ruins  of  difiercmt  portioiu  of  it  ia  Oermuiy,  Italy.  &c.— 
Set  p.  142. 


ULMOCRACV  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  REPUBLICS. 
No.  IV.— RoM«. 

(C—lbaud  Jnm  p.  I**.) 


Wi  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  extent  to  which 
hrmn  tyranny  had  succeeded  in  trampling  upon  the  rights 
snd  the  liberty  pf  the  Roman  plebeians,  by  attendmg  to  the 
•Itentions  wludi  were  made  in  tbe  laws  immediately  after 
On  expulaioQ  of  Tarquin  and  the  abolition  of  the  monar- 

Tle  plebeians  were  now  reinvested  with  the  right,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  of  holding  assemblies  and  of 
votiog  upon  public  aflairs.  Mad  the  reform  stopped  here  it 
voold  indeed  have  been  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  one  ; 
(or  the  pabriciaDs,  while  they  restored  to  the  populace  the 
right  of  assembling  and  voting,  had  by  far  the  greatest 
weight  in  deciding  tbe  annual  election  of  the  two  consuls, 
u  the  ne«ly>creatcd  officers  were  termed,  in  whom  ub- 
Ifo.  229, 


■tantially,  though  not  in  name,  the  r^lJ  authority  wu  now 
vested.  But  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  anti>moiiarchicBl 
movement,  Valerius,  snmamed  Poplicola,  not  only  caused 
the  elections  of  cooiuls  and  other  magistrates  to  be,  at  least 
nominally.intbe  hands  of  the  people, — and  even  this  nominal 
power  had  a  strong  tendency  not  merely  to  flatter  the  people, 
but  also  to  incline  tbe  patriciani  to  aim  at  popularity  by 
good  conduct,  rather  than  to  provoke  odium  by  tyranny  and 
extortion, — but  also  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law,  provi- 
ding that  no  Roman  should  he  in  any  wise  punished  without 
having  first  been  legally  brought  to  trial ;  and  that,  if  any 
Roman  were  sentenced  by  a  magistrate  to  be  punished  bf 
fine  or  whipping,  such  punishment  should  not  he  inflicted 
until  after  the  aooised  and  lentencsd  person  should  have 
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appealed  to  the  people,  and  had  his  sentence  confinned  by 
their  votes. 

If  this  just  and  humane  law  gives  us,  as  it  inevitably  must, 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  genuine  patriotism  and  statesman- 
like ability  of  Valerius,  it  no  less  strongly  paints  the  degra- 
dation of  the  people  for  whose  relief  such  an  enactment  was 
necessary.  In  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  new  law  we 
have  a  terrible  and  graphic  commentary  upon  the  helpless 
condition  to  which  the  plebeians  of  Rome  were  reduced,  and 
upon  the  devilish  and  irresponsible  as  well  as  unsparing 
cruelty  with  which  they  had  been  treated. 

But  though  the  measures  which  Valerius  had  the  wisdom 
to  devise  and  the  influence  to  carry  were  unquestionably 
good,  so  far  as  they  went,  they  by  no  means  \rent  far 
enough  ;  for  though  some  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the 
practices  already  in  force  were  abolished,  yet,  as  the  chief 
power  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  that  power  would  be  exerted  to  the  detriment 
of  the  plebeians,  whensoever  the  interests  of  the  two  orders 
should  become  either  teally  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  patri- 
cians  opposed. 

Now  though  Tarquin  and  his  family  were  expelled,  they 
were  very  far  from  being  powerless  as  to  resources,  or  in 
despair  as  to  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  power  which 
they  had  so  grossly  abused  and  so  shamefully  lost.  Among 
the  Latins,  &e  bitter  fuemen  of  the  Roman  citizens,  the 
Tarquins  found  numerous  and  zealous  adherents  ;  and  for  a 
long  series  of  years  the  Romans  were  involved  in  desperate 
and  exceedingly  expensive  strtiggles  against  their  expelled 
tyrants  and  their  mercenary  allies.  SUcti  a  state  of  things 
necessarily  involved  a  vast  inCteasc  In  the  tiixation; 
and  the  patricians,  regardless  of  the  fact,  that  they  were 
infinitely  more  concerned  than  the  plebeians  in  the 
issue  of  the  strife,  caused  the  chief  burthen  of  the  war  to 
fall  upon  precisely  that  portion  of  the  population  which,  by 
reason  of  its  poyerty,  was  the  worst  qualified  to  bear  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  poor  got  involved  in  debt, 
ilnd  as  the  inhuman  laws  of  Rome,  as  re^rd^  insolvency, 
gave  thfe  creditor  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  liberty 
aiid  p«t9oh  of  his  debtor,  empowering  even  the  use  of  chains 
and  the  sbottrge,  the  grekt  majority  cf  the  plebeians  were  in 
A  Btat^  of  the  most  galling  and  terrible  slavery. 

About  twelve  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  consular  for  the  monarchical  govern- 
ment, the  miseries  of  the  people  had  become  too  dreadful  to 
be  any  longer  submitted  to  without  resistance.  The  ple- 
beians of  Rome  were,  in  fact,  at  this  period  in  precisely  the 
same  trampled  and  wjetched  Condition  as  the  populace  of 
Athens  were  when  the  virtuous  Solon  made  his  appearance 
as  a  lawgiver.  Burthened  with  debts,  which  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  pay,  and  subjected,  consequently,  to 
the  most  injurious  and  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
wretches  who  made  a  trade  of  lending  money  at  usury,  they 
had  no  longer  any  care  about  the  issue  ot  the  war  with  Tar- 
quin ;  being  by  this  time  but  too  sensible  that,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  it  was  the  same  thing  to  them  whether  they 
were  trampled  upon  by  Tarquin,  or  by  the  usurers  who  held 
them  in  bondage. 

At  this  ver^  time,  Tarquin,  having  raised  up  a  confederacy 
of  niany  cities  of  the  Latins,  was  upon  the  eve  of  making  a 
new  effort  to  regain  his  authority  in  Rome.  The  patricians, 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  imposing  attitude  and  active  prejara- 
tions  of  Tarquin,  commenced  a  new  levy  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  him;  but  when  the  people  were  calltd  upon  to 
enrol  themselves  for  this  new  expedition,  they  flatly  refused 
to  do  so,  unless  on  condition  of  a  law  being  first  enacted  to 
free  them  from  their  onerous  debts,  and  the  terrible  cruelties 


exercised  upon  them  by  their  creditors.  All  ])ersuasions  to 
induce  them  to  depart  from  this  sensible  and  just  determina- 
tion being  found  unavailing,  the  senate,  seriously  alarmed 
for  the  consequences,  met  to  discuss  the  affair,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  find  some  means  of  warding  off  the  threatened 
mischief. 

On  this  occasion,  as  formerly,  Valerius  Poplicola  humanely 
and  wisely  sided  with  tlie  oppressed  people;  but  he  wvia 
fiercely  and  strongly  opposed  by  Appius  Claudius,  and  other 
haughty  patricians,  and  instead  of  the  debts  being  cancelled, 
the  senate  merely  ordered  that  th^ay  should  not  be  sued  for 
until  the  termination  of  the  war.  And  lest  this  very  partial 
step  should  hot  induce  the  people  to  arm  against  Tarquin, 
the  senate  enacted  that  for  six  months  an  officer  under  the 
title  of  dictator  should  rule  with  absolute  and  irref^ponsible 
authority  ;  thus  evading  that  wise  and  just  law  .which  Vale- 
rius had  originated  for  preventing  the  punishment  of  Uomans 
previous  to  the  confirmation  of  the  magistrate's  sentence  by 
the  votes  of  the  people. 

The  people  were  now  fairly  vanquished  ;  and  Lartius,  one 
of  the  consuls,  who  was  named  as  the  new  dictator,  found 
no  difficulty  in  raising  a  poiverful  and  ttrell-appointed  army. 
At  the  head  of  this  force  he  took  the  field,  and  so  success- 
fully used  his  great  ability,  that  he  induced  the  Latins  to 
conclude  a  truce  for  a  year.  To  his  immortal  houour,  as 
soon  as  he  had  thus  warded  off  immediate  danger,  he 
returned  to  Rome  and  laid  do^n  his  vast  authority  without 
having  in  any  single  instance  exerted  it  to  the  injury  of  even 
the  poorest  Romdn. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  Latins  again  took  the 
field  on  behalf  bf  the  Tarquins.  On  this  occasion.  Aulas 
Posthumus  was  created  dictator,  and  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  very  fine  army,  with  which  he  totally  defeattd  the 
enemy,  near  the  Lake  Regillus.  Sextus  Tarquin,  whose 
infamous  misconduct  towards  Lucretia  had  caused  so  much 
injury  to  both  his  own  family  and  the  Roman  people,  was 
slain  in  this  battle ;  and  Tarquin  himself,  now  well  stricken 
in  years,  died  very  shortly  afterwards,  partly  of  bodily 
disease^  imd  partly  of  blighted  hopes  and  disappointed 
ambition: 

We  have  seten  that  even  when  Tarquin  and  bis  Latin 
allies  were  in  so  threatening  an  attitude,  the  Roman  }iatri- 
cians  conld  not  be  induced  to  comply  with  the  just  demands 
of  the  populace  for  rebase  from  the  debts  with  which  they 
had  been  loaded,  solely  through  the  iniquitous  unfairness 
with  which  the  chief  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  hud 
been  thrown  upon  those  who  had  the  smallest  means  of 
paying  them.  And  now  that  they  were  no  longer  threatened 
from  without,  they  showed  tliemselves  still  less  inclined  to 
be  either  just  or  humane.  The  discontent  of  the  people 
became  daily  more  manifest  and  more  alarming,  and  the 
patrician  party,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  the  storm,  proposed 
war  against  the  Volscians.  Again  the  people  refused  to 
enrol  themselves  ;  and  even  after  this  war,  which  they  were 
at  length  With  much  difficulty  induced  to  prosecute,  was  at 
an  end,  the  patricians  remained  &s  obstinately  oj^posed  as 
ever  to  the  just  demand  of  the  suffering  and  insulted  people. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  Sabines  were  preparing  to  invade  Rome, 
and  new  commotion  arose;  the  ])eople  now,  as  formerly, 
insisting  upon  the  abolition  of  the  debts  as  a  preliminary  to 
their  enrolling  themselves  to  oppose  the  threatened  invasion. 
In  this  strait,  the  dictatorship  was  revived,  and  Manilas 
Valerius,  brother  to  the  humane  Poplicola,  ^-aib  made  dic- 
tator. On  assuming  this  high  authority,  Manlius  gave 
orders  that  no  one  should  be  sued  for  debt  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  solemnly  pledged  his  word  to  the  people 
that  at  the  dose  6f  the  war  the  senate  should  grant  them  all 
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the  rdief  tli^y  pould  fairlf  demand.  This  wise  and  just 
course  had  all  the  good  effect  the  dictator  could  desire.  The 
people  presented  thetpselves  in  crowds  to  be  enrolled,  and 
he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army,  and  made  a  most 
tucceseful  and  glorious  campaign. 

Oa  his  return,  the  dictator  did  not  prove  unmindful  of  the 
promise  he  hisd  made  to  the  people  ;  but  moved  the  senate 
to  t&ke  the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
putting  ap  end  to  the  evils  by  which  the  plebeians  had  now 
been  so  long  and  so  terrihly  oppressed.  The  patrician 
partj,  untaught  by  their  past  dangers,  and  unmoved  by 
the  scenes  of  wretchedness  of  which  they  yere  daily  thp 
witnesses,  fitUl  resisted.  The  most  alarming  commotions 
en.«ued;  the  peo'ile  in  vast  crowds  armed  themselves  and 
encamped  without  the  city,  and  there  seemed  to  be  but 
little  probability  of  avoiding  a  terrible  and  obstinate  civil 
war.  In  this  threatening  state  of  affairs  the  more  moderate 
0/  the  patzicians  at  lengdi  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding,  and 
m  despite  of  the  opposition  of  their  more  violent  colleagues. 


empowered  an  embassy  to  assure  the  people  that  their  demand 
for  the  adjustment  of  tiieir  pecuniary  diSculties  ibboki  hfi 
complied  with. 

Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  well  knowing  the  propensity  of  the 
patricians  to  break  the  promises  which  danger  induced  them 
to  make  to  the  people,  insisted  that  on  this  occasron  the 
people  should  have  granted  to  them  the  power  of  annually 
electing  certain  of  their  own  body  as  tribunes  of  l^e  people, 
who  should  be  vested  with  ample  power  to  protect  the  rights, 
liberties,  property,  and  lives  of  their  constituents.  Great 
opposition  was,  as  will  easily  be  believed,  made  by  the 
patricians  of  the  more  violent  sort  to  so  efficient  a  ineasar& 
for  the  relief  and  security  of  the  people  ;  but  it  was  now 
no  longer  possible  to  resist,  and  they  were  reluctantly  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  law  creating  this  new  power,  and  making 
the  persons  of  those  who  held  it  sacred.  From  the  time  <9 
the  enactment  of  this  law  it  is  that  we  may  justly  date  the 
actual  liberty  of  the  Roman  people. 

(1*0  be  continued.) 
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No.  IL— SELF-INSTRUCTOR   IN    BIOGRAPHY, 

Exemplifying  what  ea»  be  done  hy  Self-iukUn. 

MR,  WILUA^  GIFFOBJ). 


NuMSRous  and  wonderful  as  are  the  instances  of  almost 
BuUiloe  pieiseveranc^  in  the  "puLSuit  of  knowledge  under 
diificulties/'  we  doubt  if  there  is  91  single  instance  on  record 
of  greater  qi  mot^  successful  perseverance  than  that  of  the 
late  eminent  author  and  critic  whose  name  heads  this  article. 
Hisfdther  was  for  somje  years  engaged  in  the  sea  service, 
vui  cootriTed  to  amass  a  little  money,  with  which  he  esta- 
blished him,self  in  the  business  of  a  painter  and  glazier  at  the 
little  town  of  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire.  Unfortunately  be 
had  acquired  the  habit,  once  so  lamentably  prevalent  among 
seamen,  of  indulging  in  the  disgraceful  and  injuriuus  vice 
of  iutozication ;  and  after  a  progress  of  wasteful  and  dissi- 
pated folly  he  sunk  into  the  grave. 

At  this  time.  William,  the  subject  of  our  paper,  was  only 
tvelve  years  old,  and  his  brother  barely  two.  To  support 
these,  their  mother, — of  whose  affectionate  and  painful  efforts 
to  save  her  children  from  the  ruin  to  which  their  father's 
vices  had  exposed  them,  her  subsequently  eminent  and 
wealthy  son  made  enthusiastic  and  honourable  mention. — 
dttermined  to  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  business  of  her 
deceased  huabajid.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipitted.  Knowing  literally  nothing  of  the  details  of  the 
trade,  and  the  very  nature  of  it  preventing  her  from  per- 
sonally superintending  it,  she  was  mercilessly  plundered  by 
her  journeymen,  until,  after  a  year  of  constant  misery  and 
vuiety,  ahe,  too,  departed  fqr  that  land  *'  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.*' 

Gifford  says  of  her,  in  his  truly  admirable  and  instructive 
su^obiogFaphy. — "  She  was  an  excellent  woman ;  bore  my 
^her V  terrible  moral  infirmities  with  patience  and  good 
humour;  luved  her  children  dearly ;  and  died,  at  last,  ex- 
hausted with  anxiety  and  .grief^  more  on  their  account  than 
oniierown." 

At  the  tune.vbea  death  thus  dej)rived  our  subject  of  his 
last  and  best  garmt,  he  was  not  quite  thirteen  years  of  age. 
The  little  wreck  of  property  left  by  his  mother  was  seized 
upon  by  his  godfather,  a  heartless  fellow  named  Carlile, 
under  the  pietence  that  he  had  a  claim  upon  it  for  money 
advanced  to  poor  Mrs.  Gifford.    William  was  taken  home 


by  this  man,  who,  however,  sent  the  other  little  boy  to  the 
workhouse. 

For  a  very  few  months,  Carlile  enabled  his  unfqrtunate 
godson  to  attend  a  school ;  but  just  as  he  began  to  make 
some  progress,  took  him  away  in  the  hope  of  making  him 
useful  as  a  plough-boy,  for  which  employment  the  poor 
c;hild  was  soon  found  to  be  wholly  unfit,  in  consequence' of  a 
pectoral  complaint  contracted  some  vears  previously. 

After  some  vain  attempts  at  sending  the  lad  out  to  New- 
foundland to  assist  in  a  storehouse — which  att^pts  were 
rendered  unavailing  hy  his  diminutive  stature  and  weak 
health— Carlile  at  length  put  him  on  board  a  coasting  vessel 
belonging  to  Brixham.  In  this  situation,  so  peculiarly  ill- 
fitted  for  a  boy  in  weak  health,  he  seems  to  have  suffered 
much.  He  says,  "  It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  my  life 
was  now  a  life  of  hardship  :  I  was  not  only  a  ship-boy  on 
the  *  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but  likewise  in  the  cabin,  where, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  every  menial  ofHce  fell  to  the  share  of 
'  the  boy.'  Yet  if  at  this  time  J  was  restless  and  discontented, 
I  can  safely  say  that  I  was  chiefly  so  from  being  precluded 
from  ^the  possibility  of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not 
possess,  nor  do  I  recollect  seeing  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  staying  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description  except- 
ing the  .'  Coasting  Pilot.'  " 

Jf  his  hard  and  selfish  godfather  hoped,  in  putting  hfm  on 
board  the  coasting  craft,  to  lose  sight  of  him  altogethei?,  he 
was  notably  disappointed  ;  for  the  women  of  Brixhain^ 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  fish  weekly  to  Ashburton, 
took  80  many  opportunities  of  speaking  of  the  ragged  and 
friendless  condition  of  little  Gifford,  that  quite  a  sensatioii 
was  created,  and  his  godfather  found  himself  so  severely 
blamed  for  his  abandonment  of  the  orphan,  after  having 
seized  upon  the  liiUe  all  that  had  been  left  by  his  mother, 
that  he  at  length  thought  it  prudent  to  take  him  from  his 
hard  employment. 

For  a  short  time  the  godfather  behaved  tolerably  well,  and 
the  boy  made  such  good  use  of  the  schooling  which  was 
afforded  him  that  he  speedily  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
school,    and    even    yarned    an  occasional  trifie  of  money 
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by    udiag   his   amter   in   the  tuition  of  the   younger 
•cholan. 

Such  progren  natnzally  elated  a  mere  boy  of  fifteen  yean 
old,  and,  with  a  very  commendable  pride  and  forethoagbt, 
he  now  began  to  eonaider  of  a  mean  of  rendering  the  industry 
and  ability  which  he  was  conscious  of  possessing  sufficiently 
profitable  to  release  him  from  his  painful  dependence  upon 
the  grudging  charity  of  his  godfather.  The  plan  he  proposed 
to  himself  was  to  engage  as  an  assistant  to  his  master, 
and  to  eke  out  whatever  scanty  remuneration  he  might 
leoeive,  by  taking  a  few  evening  pupils  on  his  own  account. 
But  on  his  mentioning  his  views  and  wishes  to  Carlile*  that 
ill-oonditioned  person  treated  him  with  utter  scorn ;  and 
conceiving  that  he  had  now  received  quite  enough  schooling, 
forthwith  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker. 
•  By  way  of  parenthesis,  we  may  take  this  occasion  to 
remark  that  the  business  of  shoemaklog,  so  commonly 
selected  as  the  fitting  occupation  of  weakly  lads,  is  nearly  as 
bad  a  one  as  the  most  ingenious  malice  could  select  for  them, 
from  llie  whole  range  of  sedentary,  and  therefore  hurtful 
occupations.  Some  sedentary  occupation,  it  is  true,  must 
of  necessity  be  found  for  weakly  or  deformed  lads  ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  those  who  have  the  decision  of  the  line  of 
life  to  be  pursued  by  such  lads,  leave  wholly  out  of  consider- 
ation the  important  facts,  that  youths  are  seldom  decidedly 
weakly  without  having  some  disease  or  mal«confonnation  of 
the  luogs  or  chest ;  and  are  never  very  greatly  and  injuriously 
deformed,  unless  merely  in  the  limbs,  without  some  disease 
or  mal-conformation  of  the  spine.  Now  the  business  of 
shoemaking  is  not  only  a  sedentary  business,  but  which  is 
infinitely  worse,  during  the  whole  of  the  long  time  the 
young  cordwainer  is  at  work,  he  works  in  a  constrained 
posture,  and  in  precisely  that  posture  which  is  most  likely 
to  cause  disease  of  the  spine  and  compression  of  the  lungs 
in  the  healthy,  and  grievously  and  permaAently  to  aggpravate 
them  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  already  afflicted.  We 
h*Te  been  led  to  make  these  brief  remarks  by  our  belief  that 
a  want  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject  causes  many  really 
humane  people  to  be  guilty  of  great,  though  quite  uninten- 
tional cruelty,  and  many  unhappy  lads  to  be  subjected  to  a 
long  course  of  hopeless  torture. 

But|  to  return  to  our  proper  subject,  Carlile,  it  seems, 
had  a  cousin  who  was  a  shoemaker,  and  who  was  willing  to 
receive  young  Glfford  as  an  apprentice,  without  the  usual 
premium ;  a  fact  which,  probably,  had  hx  greater  influence 
with  the  poor  boy's  "godfather,"  than  any  consideration 
about  the  fitness  of  the  trade  for  the  health  and  constitution 
of  the  boy.  He,  of  course,  felt  any  thing  but  pleasure  at 
seeing  his  destiny  fixed  so  wide  of  the  mark  at  which  his 
young  and  not  blameworthy  ambition  had  aimed ;  and  he 
touchingly  punts  his  desolate  and  cheerless  feelings  in  these 
few  words :— "  I  was  so  shocked  at  the  intelligence  that  I 
did  not  remonstrate ;  but  went  sullenly  and  in  silence  to  my 
new  master,  to  whom,  on  the  first  of  January,  1772,  I  was 
bound  until  I  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one.'' 

As  he  himself  tells  us,  he  hated  his  new  business  with  a 
perfect  hatred ;  and  of  course  made  but  little  progress  in 
learning  it,  spending  every  hour  that  he  could  snatch  from 
the  menial  drudgeries  to  which  alone  his  master  thought  him 
competent,  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  and  extend  bis  little 
store  of  learning.  To  extend  it,  in  good  truth,  was  no  very 
easy  matter ;  for  the  only  book  he  possessed  was  a  treatise 
on  Algebra,  which,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  simple  equations, 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "a  treasure  locked  up."  His 
master's  son,  however,  had  a  "  Fenuing's  Introduction/'  and 
all  his  jealous  and  ungenerous  care  to  keep  it  concealed 
could  not  prevent  young  Oifibrd  from  ultimately  discoveriog. 


its  hiding-place.    On  doing  so,  ha  sat  up  ^'  for  &e  gresteit 
part  of  several  nights  successively ;  and  lliat  before  be  sua. 
pected  that  his  treatise  was  discovered,  I  had  completely 
mastered  it,  and  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  my  own.''    But 
a  new  difiiculty  now  occurred — and,  probably,  in  all  the 
histories  of  self-taught  men  there  is  not  a  more  striking 
instance  of  stern  resolution  in  the  pursiut  of  knowledge  than 
that  which  is  given  in  the  next  few  lines,  which  are  the  kit 
our  limits  will  allow  of  our  quoting  from  the  exceedingly 
simply  written,  yet  singularly  touching  autobiogniphy  of  t 
man,  who  from  poverty,  sickness,  and  all  but  utter  destitution 
of  the  means  of  menUl  improvement,  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  translators,  satirists,  commentators,  and  critics  of 
his  time  and  country — ^rich  as  they  were  in  highly»gifted 
gentlemen  in  all  those  departments,    ^tj 

"  I  had,''  says  he,  **  not  a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend 
to  give  me  one.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite 
of  the  flippant  remark  of  Lord  Orford,*)  were  for  the  most 
part  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and  sceptre. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  resource ;  but  the  utmost  secresy  and 
caution  were  necessary  in  applying  it  I  beat  out  pieces  of 
leather  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  wrought  my  problems 
upon  them  with  a  blunted  awl ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory 
was  tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a 
great  extent." 

That  one  sentence  ought  to  put  to  the  blush  every  yonog 
man  who,  having  the  free  use  of  books  and  writing  materials, 
is  yet  grovelling  and  indolent  being  enough  to  begrudge  the 
labour  necessary  to  rendering  himself  intelligent. 

While  our  enthusiastic  student  vi'as  thus  ateadily  and 
sternly  combatting  difliculties  which  would  have  absolutely 
appalled  any  one  not  truly  determined  to  leam,  he  from 
time  to  time  composed  satirical  and  occasional  verses,  which 
though  of  a  quite  suflidently  doggrel  order,  obtained  consi. 
derable  notice  and  acceptance  in  the  little  neighbourhood. 
Though  his  verse-making  was,  unquestionably,  the  least 
praiBewQrthy  portion  of  lus  unaided  efForts,  it  waa  the  means 
of  taking  him  from  his  obscure  misery. 

A  Mr.  Cookesley,  a  surgeon,  and  a  man  of  large  humanity, 
though  of  very  limited  pecuniary  means,  met  with  some  of 
these  verses,  and  sought  out  their  author.  On  hearing  the 
singular  and  pathetic  history  of  the  young  student,  Mr. 
Cookesley  so  perseveringly  and  strenuously  exerted  himself 
aftnong  his  friends  and  patients,  that  a  sum  was  raised  suffi- 
cient in  the  first  instance  to  purchase  the  cancelling  of  young 
GKffisrd's  indentures,  and  subsequently  to  give  him  two  years 
of  schooling.  The  application  and  progress  of  the  befriended 
youth  so  well  justified  both  the  judgment  and  the  kindness 
of  his  friends,  that  it  was  determined  that  from  achool  he 
should  proceed  to  college.  Mr.  Cookesley  aooordingly 
exerted  himself  till  he  procured  a  sizarship  at  Oxford  for  hu 
protegi,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  render  his  pecu- 
niary means  adequate  to  his  sopfiort  there. 

At  college,  as  at  school,  Gifford  was  literally  untiring  and 
Herculean  in  study.  His  friend  Mr.  Cookesley  died  ere  bis 
benevolent  anticipations  of  Oifford's  sucoeaa  were  fully 
realised.  But  in  Lord  Grosvenor.  the  translator  of  **  Juvenal," 
he  found  a  friend  as  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Cookeeley,  and  as 
wealthy  as  that  benevolent  man  was  poor.  His.  lordship 
first  sent  Gifford  abroad  as  travelling  tutor  to  Lord  Belgravr, 
and  subsequently  settled  upon  him  a  very  handaome  annuity. 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  him  only  untiriDg  and  gifted  in  ob- 
taining knowledge :  but  he  subsequently  proved  himself 
equally  untiring  and  gifted  in  using  it. 

On  returning  from  his  travels  with  Lord  Belgrave,  he 

*  Horace  Walpole. 
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letded  in  London/'detennined  to  diatingoish  himself  aa  % 
litemy  intn,  and  happily  exempted  by  the  liberality  of  Loid 
GroBTenor  from  any  fear  of  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life. 
His  first  work  was  a  translation  of  the  "Satires  of  Juvenal," 
written  while  at  college,  bnt  not  published  until  after  his 
retam  from  abroad.  He  subsequently  published  the 
*'  fia?iad  "  and  "  Maeviad,"  powerful,  but  very  bitter  satires 
on  literary  and  dramatic  errors.  These  obtained  him  very 
great  reputation,  and  in  1797  he  became  editor  of  the 
**  Antijaoobin,"  that  powerful  journal  in  which  some  of  the 
ablest  gendemen  in  England  made  efforts  as  successful  as 
ttrenooua  to  rouse  up  a  general  and  just  feeling  of  detesta- 
don  of  the  principles  which  some  bad  and  discontented  men 
were  endeavouring  to  impose  for  truth  upon  the  minds  of  the 
English  people. 

Though  his  connexion  with  this  very  important  and  in- 
ilaential  work  must  have  greatly  taxed  his  time  and  atten- 
tioD,  he  published  splendid  editions  of  the  dramatic  works  of 
Massinger,  Ben  Jonson,  Lord,  and  Shirley — with  biogra- 
phies and  annotations  of  singular  acuteness  as  to  thought, 
and  felicity  as  to  language.  In  1809,  he  was  so  universally 
known  as  a  fine  critic,  and  equally  admirable  and  bold  writer, 
that  he  was  selected  as  the  fittest  person  to  edit  the  **  Quar- 
tertylReriew ;"  to  which  work,  besides  superintending  it,  he 
Iai]gely  contributed  until  the  year  1824,  when  his  utterly 
broken  health  compelled  him  to  resign  a  duty  in  which  he 
had  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  critics,  and  one  of  the 
firmest  and  wisest  friends  to  both  the  Church  and  the  Crown, 
who  have  combated  wickedness  and  error  during  a  period 
of  aingalar  peril  and  excitement.  Having  no  family,  Mr. 
Gifford  accumulated  a  rather  conriderable  fortune ;  and  his 
last  will  ahowed  the  thorough  soundness  of  his  principles. 
His  first  patron,  Mr.  Cookesley,  died  very  poor ;  and  Gifford 
left  to  die  son  of  that  patron  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property. 
He  died  m  December  1826;  and  in  January  1827  was 
mtened,  as  his  merits  richly  entitled  him  to  be,  in  Westmin- 
rter  Abbey, 


THE  TRUE  END  OF  STUDY. 

It  ca&Bot  be  too  frequently  impressed  upon  the  minds  6f 
the  youthful,  that  though  learning  is  very  greatly  to  be  desired 
for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  intellectual  pleasures  and  powers 
which  it  confers  upon  its  possessor,  it  is  stilly  farther  and 
nkore  passionately  to  be  sought  after  as  a  means  than  as  an 
end.  We  may  ransack  all  the  store-houses  of  thought ;  we 
may  gamer  up  in  our  minds  all  the  facts  which  those  store- 
hooees  contain ;  we  may  become  very  oracles  of  mere  facts ; 
and  yet,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  grand  end  of  all 
intellectual  acquirement,  we  may  be  as  ignomnt  as  though  we 
were  utterly  destitute  of  even  the  mere  rudiments  of  scho- 
lastic learning.  The  heart  must  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
head,  if  we  would  be  really  and  efficiently  well-educated. 
No  mere  catalogue  of  names  and  dates;  no  mere  re- 
membrance of  events ;  no  mere  and  unappredated  sorites  of 
reasonings ;  no  merely  intellectual  acquisition  ;  can  compen- 
me  for  a  want  of  sound  moral  culture. 

We  repeat,  that  parents  and  tutors  cannot  too  frequently 
or  too  forcibly  impress  this  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  ; 
for  the  very  universality  of  the  taste  for  study,  and  the  uni- 
vertal  acceaslbility  of  the  opportunities  of  gratifying  that  taste, 
lender  it  but  too  probable  tiiat  the  means  may,  in  numerous 
instances,  be  mistaken  for  the  end ;  and  that  the  moral  im- 
prorement  of  our  population  may  consequently  be  very  ftr 


less  striking  and  rapid  than  its  intellectual  improvement;  and 
whenever  Siat  is  the  case,  there  must  necessarily  be  some- 
thing faulty  either  in  the  tuition  or  in  the  taught.  We  confess 
that  we  have  high  and  inspiriting  hopes  of  our  kind ;  we  look 
widi  a  feeling  little  short  of  rapture  upon  the  grand  advances 
which  all  ranks  of  our  compatriots  are  making  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  But  highly  as  we  prize  intellectual 
acquirement,  and  certain  as  we  are  that  even  when  merely 
made  for  Us  own  sake,  that  acquirement  usually  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  rendering  men  happy,  industrious,  honest, 
and  peaceable-;  we  should  be  very  loth  to  see  any  neglect  in 
making  moral  and  religious  improvement  the  avowed,  the 
direct,  and  the  chibf  bnd  of  all  study,  and  not  the  merely 
casual,  and  insensible  effect  of  it.  Rightly  directed,  the 
universal  and  passionate  love  of  reading  which  marks  the 
present  time  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  good,  unlimited 
botii  as  to  amount  and  duration ;  but  the  very  knowledge 
that  it  may  be  rendered  thus  valuable,  is  of  itself  cause 
sufficient  to  make  every  zealous  well-wiaher  of  mankind 
painfully  anxious  that  such  a  powerful  weapon  as  our  h'te- 
rature,  and  we  particularly  allude  to  our  cheap  periodicals, 
may  neither  by  writer  nor  by  readers  be  o&erwiae  used 
than  wisely,  worthily,  and  to  ^e  fullest  possible  extent. 


THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  slave-trade  is  at  an 
end  for  ever ;  it  has  become,  as  to  this  country,  merely  a 
matter  of  history,  and  it  is  as  such  that  we  riiall  give  some 
brief  notices  of  it,  partly  as  an  interesting  subject,  and 
partly  as  one  upon  which,  more  than  upon  almost  any  topic 
as  generally  discussed,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  misapprehension. 

Perfectly  agreeing  in  all  that  is  said  in  reprobation  of  the 
horrid  practice  of  buying  and  selling  human  beings,  as 
though  they  were  beasts  of  burthen,  and  of  afterwards 
treating  them  infinitely  worse  than,  in  this  country  at  least, 
any  man  would  be  suflfered  to  treat  even  a  beasti  we  yet 
think  that  too  little  account  has  been  taken  of  the  share 
which  Africa  herself  had  in  keeping  up  so  vile  a  traffic. 

All  causes,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  are  occasion- 
ally disgraced  by  unworthy  or  incapable  advocates;  and  when 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  as  yet  unsettled 
in  this  country,  it  was  quite  afrushion  among  mere  declaimers 
to  put  the  question  as  lying  entirely  between  the  tyrant 
white  man,  and  the  insulted  and  trampled  negro.  If  this  were 
true,  it  would,  of  course,  be  not  merely  right  to  dwell  upon 
it,  but,  in  hctj  it  would  be  the  duty  of  th»  advocate  of 
abolition  to  put  it  forward  as  one  of  the  strongest  possible 
arguments  for  the  instant  and  vigorous  interposition  of 
national  power,  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  inflieted  by  in- 
diridual  cupidity  and  tyranny.  In  such  a  case  the  honest 
advocate  would  feel  bound  to  say,  *'  But  for  the  accursed  lust 
of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  white  man,  the  negro  would  escape 
the  horrors  of  being  torn  from  his  country  and  connexions, 
and  compelled  to  shorten  as  well  as  agonize  his  whole  life  in 
the  performance  of  hard,  unwilling,  and  ill-remunerated 
labours.  If,  therefore,  you  as  a  people  do  not  prevent,  as  far 
as  in  you  lies,  the  savage  incursions  of  white  men,  you,  in 
fact,  are  guilty  ot  wUfolly  causing  to  be  committed  all  the 
rillany  which  makes  us  blush  for  our  common  nature  as 
we  read  of  it,  and  makes  the  very  name  of  white  man  horrible 
and  hateful  to  every  native  of  Africa."  But  the  case  wm 
not  as  mere  declaimers  thought  fit,  with  a  most  nauieoos 
perUnaeity,  to  represent  it.      We  have  done  wisely  and 
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bumand^y  in  doing  our  utmost  tomds  putting  iown  fts 
infamous  traffic  in  human  blood;  in  so  doing,  we  b&ve 
obeyed  the  dictates  equally  of  reason,  morality,  and  religion. 
Sut  though  we  have  acted  thus  wisely  and  well  in  doing  all  that 
was  in  our  power  towards  diminishing  so  truly  detestable  a 
traffic,  and  towards  a  proportional  diminution  of  the  manifold 
and  disgusting  enormities  to  which  such  A  traffic  invariably 
gives  birth,  the  deciaimers  to  whom  we  have  alluded  ac^d 
most  dishonestly  in  pretending  that  the  slave*  trade  solely,  or 
even  to  any  considerable  proportional  extend,  depended  upon 
the  concurrence,  wicked  as  that  most  undoubtedly  was,  of 
the  whites ;  for  in  point  of  fact,  the  slave-trade  of  the  whites 
was'a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause,  of  unhappy  Africans  being 
sold  like  beasts  of  burthen ;  and  as  to  praiseworthy  alterations, 
vre  have  rather  wiped  away  a  foul  blot  from  our  own 
Christianity  and  manhood,  than  afforded  any  considerable  or 
sensible  relief  to  that  unfortunate  race,  whom  old  Fuller  so 
quaintly  and  characteristicaUy  terms — "  The  images  of  Gkxl, 
carved  in  ebony."  A  short  notice  of  the  actual  slave-trade 
of  Africa  will  suffice  to  show  our  readers  how  much  th^ 
English  public  has  been  deceived  by  mere  dedamation, 
originating,  Ve  fear,  quite  as  frequently  in  poiitical  quackery 
as  in  positive  ignorance. 

Mungo  Park  has  very  distinctly  shown  that  slavery  is  the 
common  custom  of  Africa,  and  that  the  European  and 
''  American  demand  for  slaves  is  in  fact  very  trivial  compared 
with  the  demand  upon  the  continent  of  Africa  itself ;  and  his 
statements,  be  it  remembered,  are  fully  borne  out  by  all  sub- 
sequent explorers  of  that  continent,  not  excepting  the 
intrepid  and  persevering  Landers.  1 

I    Park  describes  the  slaves  of  Africa  as  consisting  of  two 
classes — the  first  comprising  those  who  have  been  slaves 
from  their  birth  ;  the  second,  those  who  were  bom  free,  but 
have  subsequently  lost  their  freedom  from  some  one  of  the 
sevi'ral  causes  which,  after  him,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice. 
'    Prisoners  taken  in  battle  become,  ipso  facto,  slaves  ;  and 
Mr.  Park  was  of  opinion  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
t^ose  whp  had  once  enjoyed  liberty,  but  subsequently  became 
slaves,  had  lost  their  freedom  in  this  manner.     Swarming  as 
the  African  continent  does  with  population  split  into  in-  \ 
numerable  tribes  under  the  government  of  as  many  petty  1 
kings  and  chiefs,  wars  are  necessarily  very  frequent ;  and  I 
the  weapons  and  mode  of  warfare  of  the  Africans  make  the  I 
capture  of  the  vanquished   combatants   an   infinitely  more) 
common  event  than  their  death.    Vast  numbers  thus  become 
slaves  to  their  victors,  who  compel  them  to  toil  just  as'the 
Spartans  compelled  |the  unfortunate  and  trampled  Helots. 
Slavery  is.  of  course,  and  especially  in  such  a  climate  as 
Africa,  very  unfavourable  to  the  duration  of  human  life ; 
and  thus  the^more  powerful  and  successful  chiefs  readily  find 
a  market  for  so  many  of  their  prisoners  as  they  do  not  need 
for  their  own  immediate  employment. 
;    It  would  be  a  disingenuousness  almost  equal  to  that  of  ^e 
shallow  declamation  which  we  desire  to  refute,  to  pretend 
that  the  resort  of  Europeans  and  Americans  to  the  African 
coast  for  the  purchase  of  slaves,  has  not  in  very  numerous : 
instances  encouraged  African  chiefs  to  make  war  upon  their 
neighbours.      It  is  a  fact  of  which  there  is  direct  evidence, 
and  which,  indeed,  common  sense  would  cause  us  to  believe. 
even  were  there  no  such  evidence.      But  when  the  whole 
number  of  slaves  annually  purchased  by  both  Americans 
and   Europeans  is  compared   with   the   actual  myriads  of 
Africans  who  are  slaves  in  Africa,  though  far,  hopelessly 
far,  from  their  birth-place  and  the  residence  of  all  their 
connexions,  common  sense  and  common  honesty  will  smile, 
in  very  scorn,  at  the  ridiculous  pretence  of  African  slavery 
depending,  except  in  the  most  (arithmetically,  not  morally,) 


pettir  Pwpprt^ff,  wo?  ^  ?#W8,  .whea^er  M9F»p  w 
English,  who  buy  sl^fsef  to  hrmg  tfaei]^  ^m  Affio^  )iat 
is  the  condiition  pf  t^e  sl^^  in  AAripa  at  jfJl  more  toJefaUe 
than  that  of  the  slave  who  has  )l)eea  dra^^ged  for  pver  from 
that  his  mtivfi  q99Ct»'  P^  the  globjs.  jLeavlng,  ))owever, 
that  point  for  fMtur#  CQ^ideration,  |fr/^  .^i^ill  i^ow  requr  ^ 
the  causes  of  slavery. 

War,  as  wtibv^^  t^efx,  is  an  ^TCceediAzly  prolific  came :  ^ 
scarcely  less  proU&q  ope  ift  in39lyency •  No  peopJ,e  p^,  ^t  face 
of  the  earth  Br»  n^ore  ^44iipte4  to  fipeculatlve  trading  toan  the 
negroes.  In  thje  jooursfce  f4  theii:  Iradj?  they*  pf  /pour^,  very 
frequently  contract  delists,  in  th^  hbpp  jof  ^o^  o^ly  making 
enough  to  discharge  those  debtfi,  l^ut  also  to  m^e  large 
profit.  Supposing  tbfivix  ^  (ail  in  n^ijang  go9d  thfir  engage- 
ments, their  creditors  may  seize,  firstly,  whatever  property  is 
possessed  by  the  insolvents;  and  secondly,  if  thi9  (uropertybe 
not  sufficient  to  oover  the  demand,  fht  ipiu)\yaip  twaelf, 
or  any  members  of  his  fajs^* 

Another  cause  of  slavery  is  cooyictipi^  of  pert^n  offi^OKS — 
such  as  Buirder,  aduttjery,  and  wUc^^t. 

When  any  man  has  beQonie  a  slave,  frau^  whichever  of 
the  above-jnentioD£d  .causes,  he  usually  conti^^es  to  Jb.e  so 
during  the  .whole  remainder  fiibh^e;  ajod  aJ^  childjren  born 
to  him attbaequent  toiits  beoomioi^ ^  slave  are ' '  bopi  slaves. '' 

Now  when  we  consider  the  vastne^s  ffod  the  wonderful 
populousness  of  Africa;  and  9^h^  we  b^tinex  cqp^ider»  that 
in  some  of  the  patty  kingdoms  .^sit^d  by  the  ^4Mu|«r»«  those 
intrepid  txaveUers  found  th^  ziuniiber  of  ^byes  t^  i}\al  ol 
freemen  to  «he  in  the  {vroportioo  of  4Qlur  to  oiOie»  it;wxU  at  o^ce 
be  seen  that  the  liotal  abolitiopn  .of  ti»e  {vwcl^^  i4  Africaa^ 
hy  both  Americans  and  &ur9p«9g9S  ^ill  jicarcely  mi^^  any 
percepfeib^  diffevenoe  bx  tinfi  ^umtwr  <tf  Afr^canp  fiwuaUy 
consigned  to  miM'y  and  .unrewanebd  XoiU  Yfit^  Arae  jit  i^ 
that  what  hasheen  done  in  tibds  jvaatte^  i»  g9P4  J^  far  as  it 
goes ;  hut  it  is  sheer  cant  to  fpsiik  .of  ^a^  gopd  «p  ^eing.  as 
to  amount,  any  .thing  mare  tijm  Yfity  ^aoginAid^raUl^  in  .com- 
parison to  the  mighty  mass  of  evil  which  still  reouunai^full 
force,  and  which  will  remain  unremedied  until  iSuropean 
cLvili8a,tion,  and,  above  all,  until  Christianity  shall  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast,  uiterestlng,  but 
most  benighted  and  suffering  land. 

We  will  now  present  our  readers  with  some  very  intc* 
resting  details  of  the  actual  state  of  slavery  in  Africa. 

Besides  the  immense  Jiumher  of  slaves  which  tha  petty 
chiefs  and  kings  of  Africa  retain  in  their  awn  imsaediate 
power,  a  further  large  number  has  annually  heen^aken  into 
the  Barbary  States,  where  thur  lot  is  infimtely  worse  than 
in  America  or  the  West  Indies ;  and  so  fisr  .does  febe  lyu* 
tinuance  of  slavery  seem  to  depend  upon  the  guilty  con* 
currence  of  either  America  or  Europe,  that,  in  %lie  Journal 
of  the  Brothers  Lander,  we  find  those  intelligent  and 
intrepid  travellers  saying,  ''The  Sheikh  o£  ^rnou  has 
recently  issued  a  prodamation  that  no  alavea  shall  be  sent 
from  the  interior  for  sale  fiEuther  west  ^han  Wnwow ;  so  that 
none  will  be  sent  in  future  ^om  Ishence  to  the  .aea  side.** 
And  again  they  say  :  '*  The  greatest  and  moat  profitable 
market  for  slaves  is  at  Timbuetoo,  whither  .theur  owners  at 
present  transport  them  to  sell  to  the  Arabs,  •'who  Jbake  ithtm 
over  the  deserts  of  Zahara  and  Lyhia,  to  xea^  them  in  the 
Barbary  States." 

With  such  fiicts  incontroveitibly  before  ns»  it  surely  is 
something  worse  than  merely  idle  to  apeak  of  the  ahare 
which  America  and  England  have  had  in  this  disgusting  and 
disgraceful  traffic,  as  having  any^thing  more  than  a  very 
small  ahare  of  influence  in  causing  that  tmffic  to  he  oonti* 
nued.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  shoBt  of  the  complete  tin" 
lisatton  of  all  the  more  powerful  tribes  of  Afnoa  viU  iiav9 
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t&e  ^if  SidiOk  k!M,  8f  |>t}Hifig  od  m  Cb  fb^  fadrron  of 
siayery ;  ad^  ii  is  frlli^fl^  ^  i(  first  st6^  tcrCrard  ibis  impdf - 
faotend  (lisCt  we  fconiider  tH6  recent  Abolition  Atit  bf  Bnglatid 
Talaable.  T^iiile  we  "^etk  dicing;  dnd  abettiftig  in  tbe  fonl 
trade  in  haman  flesti.  It  ^ould  li^ve  h^in  idle  indeed  to  bope 
that  precepts  boufly^  Coiitradibted  hf  biit  example  trould 
have  an^  good  effect  upon  tbe  avaricious  African  cbiefs,  wbo 
are  excited  to  make  Hf&c  Upoii  tbeir  neighbours  by  their  Inere 
desire  to  obtain  slaves,  wbethef  for  labour  or  sale.  But  we 
may  now  interfere  "Witt  good  feffect.  llie  researches  of 
Park,  Denbam,  O^ppeiton,  and  the  tidtiders,  have  done 
much  towards  remdtiiig  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  interior 
of  Africa ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  succession  of  commercial  and  religious  missions  may 
at  a  period  by  no  means  distant  bring  the  now  oppressed 
people  of  Africa  and  their  equally  ignorant  oppressors  fairly 
within  the  pale  of  civilisation.  Assuredly  if  any  thing  caA 
prevent  a  coniiimmation  so  desirable*  it  will  be  the  at 
once  silly  and  wicked  cant  of  speaking  of  that  as  the 
aholiiion  of  African  slavery,  which  is  in  point  of  fiict  only 
the  very  first  requisite  step  towards  it. 


A  PERSIAN  DOCTOR  AND  THE  ELECTRIC 

MACHINE; 

• 

At  Ispahan,  aH  were  delighted  with  the  electric  machine, 
eteefvt  one  renowned  doctor  and  iecturer  of  the  college,  who, 
eovioas  of  the  popularity  gained  by  this  display  of  superior 
leienee,  contended  publicly,  that  the  effects  produced  were 
moral,  not  physical, — that  it  was  the  mummery  we  prac- 
tised* and  the  state  of  nervous  agitation  we  excited,  which 
prodaced  an  ideal  shock ;  but  he  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  a  man  of  true  firmness  of  mind  would  stand  unmoved  by 
sU  we  could  produce  out  of  our  glass  bottle,  as  he  scoffingly 
termed  our  machine.  He  was  invited  to  the  experiment, 
and  declared  bis  readiness  to  attend  at  the  next  visit  the 
fiegler-Beg  p^  Ae  Ebhee. 

The  day  appointed  soon  arrived.  The  Begler-Beg  attended 
with  a  nnmerona  ittinue,  and  amongst  theoi  the  doctor, 
thorn  we  nsed  to  eall  *' Red-Stockings,"  from  his  wearing 
sesriet  hose.  The  philosopher,  notwithstanding  various 
warnings,  citnie  bokily  up.  took  hold  of  the  chain  with  both 
hunds.  platited  his  feet  firmly,  shut  his  teeth,  and  evidently 
caded  forth  all  resolution  to  resist  the  shock  ;  it  was  given, 
and  poot  "  Red-Stockings  "  dropt  on  the  floor  as  if  be  had 
been  shot,  llie  good-natured  philosopher  took  no  offence  ; 
he  muttered  sofnething  about  the  reaction  of  the  feelings  after 
being  over«etndned,but  admitted  there  was  more  in  the  glass 
bottle  than  he  Imtleipated; 


THE  ELEPHANT. 

In  all  timed,  and  by  all  nations  to  which  he  has  been 
known,  this  truly  magnificent  animal  has  been  greatly  and 
justly  admired.  It  is  not  his  vast  bulk  or  his  aspect— the 
latter  of  which,  indeed,  is  rather  stupid  and  unattractive  than 
otherwise, — but  his  singulat  intelligence,  that  has  won  him 
this  admiration ;  an  intelligence  so  great,  so  nearly  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  human  race,  that  there  is  not  the  poet's 
ordinary  exaggeration  in  the  well-known  phrase  of  the 
'*  half-reasoning  elephant." 

Thougb  posstoedof  tast  strength^  and  though,  while 


iti^il  8t«(t^  df  natuf e,  exte^ingly  trild,  h6'is,  when  subjected 
to  the  dominion  df  tnan,  ^S  docile  as  any  of  the  weaker 
iininials,  and  not  only  learns  to  obey,  but  even,  to  a  consider*- 
able  extent,  also  to  love  his  keeper.  But  he  must  be  gently 
treated,  and  above  all,  singular  as  the  assertion  may  sound — 
no  promise  made  to  him  must  be  broken }  for  he  is  possessed 
of  a  very  tenacious  memory,  and  is  also  very  much  addicted 
to  revenge.  In  some  cases,  his  revenge  is  terrible  ;  but  when 
the  offence  to  his  dignity  has  been  of  a  slight  character,  bis 
revenge  is  usually  both  ludicrous  and  appropriate.  Of  this 
latter  kind  of  revenge  there  are  some  very  curious  instances 
on  record  ;  of  wliich  we  select  the  following.  Williamson, 
in  his  "Oriental  Field  Sports,"  states  that  there  was  all 
elephant  employed  In  transporting  baggage  for  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  that  was  of  so  sluggish  and  heavy  a  nature 
that  he  obtained  the  not  very  flattering  sobriquet  of  *'  the 
fool."  On  all  occasions  he  was  disinclined  to  doing  his  fair 
share  of  work ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  so  sulky  and 
obstinate,  that  a  quarter-master  became  so  enraged  as  to 
throw  a  tent  pin  at  his  head.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
affront  at  the  time ;  but  in  a  few  days  after  he  took  an  op* 
portunity  to  seize  the  quarter-master,  and  lifted  him  on  the 
top  of  a  large  tamarind  tree,  where  he  left  him  to  make  his 
way  down  as  he  best  might. 

Lieutenant  Shipp,  a  well  known  writer,  and  military 
officer,  who  served  many  years  in  India,  relates,  in  his  amu- 
sing "  Memoirs,"  that  he  once  tried  an  experiment,  in  older 
to  ascertain  how  long  an  elephant  would  bear  an  affront  in 
remembrance.  For  this  purpose,  he  put  a  quantity  of 
Cayenne  pepper  in  some  gingerbread,  and  gave  it  to  an  ele- 
phant, to  which  he  was  frequently  in  ^the  habit  of  giving 
trifles.  For  six  weeks  from  that  time  he  did  not  see  the 
elephant ;  but  when  he  again  saw  it,  and,  in  his  own  phrase, 
'*  tried  to  scrape  acquaintance  "  with  it,  the  elephant,  after 
very  quietly  and  demurely  allowing  the  Lieutenant  to  caress 
it  for  some  time,  suddenly  reminded  him  of  the  former  deal« 
ings  between  them  by  drenching  him  from  head  to  foot  with 
exceedingly  dirty  water. 

But  if  the  elephant  is  a  little  apt  to  remember  any  ill 
turn  that  is  done  to  him,  not  less  is  he  inclined  to  remember, 
and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  repay  any  kindness  which 
may  at  any  time  have  been  shown  to  him ;  and  if  there  are 
but  too  many  terrible  instances  of  the  unsparing  nature  of 
his  wrath  when  once  it  is  really  nnd  thoroughly  aroused,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  singular  and  touching  in- 
stances of  his  generosity  to  the  unfortunate,  as  well  in  the 
case  of  mankind  as  in  that  of  his  own  species — and  of  the 
heroism  of  his  gratitude  and  affection. 

Of  these  qualities  we  shall  in  a  fatnre  paper  give  some 
striking  instances  )  and  we  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will 
be  induced  by  them  to  agree  with  us  in  calling  tiie  intelli- 
getice  of  the  elephant  second  only  to  that  of  man  himielf. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

Tna  Kev.  George  Harvest,  author  of  an  elaborate  Treatise 
on  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith,  and  a  voltime  of  exoellent 
Sermons,  was  a  most  extraordinary  character.  A  friend  and 
he  Walking  together  in  the  Temple  Gardens  one  evening, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  club  called  the  Beef-steak 
Club,  in  Ivy-lane,  to  which  they  were  going,  and  to  which 
Smollett,  Johnson,  and  others  belonged,  Mr.  Harvest  picked 
up  a  small  pebble  of  so  odd  a  make,  that  he  said  he  would 
present  it  to  Lord  Bate,  who  was  an  eminent  virtuoso.  After 
they  had  walked  some  time,  his  friend  asked  him  what 
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o'clock  it  was,  to  which/ pulling^out  his  watch,  he  answered^ 
that  they  had  some  minutes  good.  Accordingly,  they  took  a 
turn  or  two  more,  when,  to  his  friend's  astonishment,  he 
threw  his. watch  into  the. Thames,  and  with  great  sedateness 
put  the  pebble  into  his  pocket. 

i  Mr.  Harvest  being  once  in  company  with  Mr.  Onslow  in 
a  boat,  began  to  read  a  favourite  Greek  author  with  such 
strange  theatrical  gestures  that  his  wig  fell  into  the  water ; 
and  so  impatient  was  he  to  get  it  that  he  jumped  into  the 
river  to  fetch  it  out,  and  was  with  difficulty  fished  out  himself. 
When  Lord  Sandwich  was  canvassing  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  the  Chancellorship,  Mr.  Harvest,  who  had 
been  his  school-fellow  at  Eaton,  went  down  to  give  him  his 
vote.  Being  at  dinner  there  in  a  large  company,  he  sud' 
denly  talA-r-*' Apropos  !  whence  do  you,  my  Lord,  derive 
your  name  of  Jemmy  Twitcher?"  **  Why,"  answered  his 
lordship,  "from  some  foolish  fellow."  •*  No,"  replied  Har- 
vest, "it  is  not  from  some,  but  every  body  calls  you  so.'*  On 
which  his  lordship,  to  end  the  disagreeable  conversation,  put 
a  large  slice  of  pudding  on  his  plate,  which  effectually 
stopped  his  mouth  for  that  time. 


On  another  oocaaion,  having  aooompanied  the  same  noble- 
man  to  Calais,  they  walked  on  the  rampartsy  musing  on  tome 
abstract  proposition.  Harvest  lost  his  company ;  and  as  he 
could  not  speak  French,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  find  his  way  to 
the  inn,  but  recollecting  that  the^sign  was  the  Silver  lion, 
he  put  a  shilling  in  his  mouth,  and  set  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  a  lion  rampant.  After  exciting'Jmuch  admiration,  he  was 
led  back  to  the  inn  by  a  soldier,  who  thought  he  was  a 
maniac  escaped  from  his  keepers. 

Having  to  preach  before  the  clergy  at  a  visitation,  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  three  sermons  for  the  purpose.  Some 
wags  of  his  brethren,  to  whom  he  mentioned  the  cinnim* 
stance,  contrived  to  get  the  sermons  from  his  pocket,  and 
having  separated  the  leaves,  sewed  them  all  up  Without  any 
regard  to  order.  The  doctor  began  his  sermon,  but  soon 
lost  the  thread  ot  his  discourse ;  he  became  confused,  but 
still  went  on,  and  actually  preached  out,  first  the  archdeacon 
and  clergy,  next  the  churchwardens,  and  lastly  the  congre- 
gation ;  nor  would  he  have  concluded,  if  the  sexton  had  not 
informed  him  that  all  the  pews  were  empty. 
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'ARRAGON. 


This  province  of  Spain,  whkh  was  formerly  au  inde- 
pendent and  wealthy  kingdom,  was  anciently  occupied  by 
the  Celtiberians,  who  were  subjected,  first  by  the  Romans, 
and  then  by  the  Goths.  Subsequently  the  Moors  esta- 
blished themselves  in  this  fertUe  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  but 
after  &  long  series  of  wars,  of  the  most  desperate  fierceness, 
they  were  driven  out  in  the  year  1118. 

The  power  of  the  kings  of  Arragon  was  limited  by  that  of 
an  officer  called  the  High  Justiciary,  whose  office  it  was  to 
arbitrate  between  the  king  and  his  people.  In  the  year 
1467,  this  in  some  respects  importantly  useful  office  of 
High  Justiciary  was  abolished  by  Philip  IL,  who  put  the 
functionary  to  death,  and  refused  to  allow  any  successor  to 
him  to  be  appointed.  At  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  last 
king  of  Arragon,  that  kingdom  was  united  for  ever  to 
Cartile  under  one  sovereignty. 

The  burial  place  represented  in  our  engraving  is  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  contain  the  mortal  remains 
of  all  the  kings  of  Arragon. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  its  antiquities,  or  to  the  fact  of  its 
having  formerly  been  an  independent  kingdom,  that  Arragon 
solely  owes  its  historical  interest  iThe  siege  of  its  principal 
town,  Saragoasa,  by  the  French  troops,  in  the  year  1808, 
was  productive  of  such  heroism  as  will  make  the  gallant 
defenders  immortal  in  history.  The  encroachments  of 
Napoleon  were  even  more  detested  in  Arragon  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Spain,  and  a  regular  force  of  Anagonese,  to  the 
number  of  alxxit  900,  garrisoned  Saragossa. 

On  June  14,  1808,  the  French  having  arrived  within 
sixteen  miles  of  Saragossa,  the  Arragonese  determined  upon 
advancing  upon  the  enemy  instead  of  awaiting  his  arrival 
before  the  town.  They  advanced  accordingly,  and  a  short 
but  sanguinary  action  took  place,  in  which,  unhappily,  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated.  The  French,  following  up  their 
advantage,  advanced  upon  Saragossa,  and  endeavoured  to 
carry  the  walls  by  storm,  but  were  received  with  such 
murderous  fire  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  They  now  took  possession  of  heights  commanding 
the  city,  and  commenced  a  regular  and  sustained  bombard- 
ment. The  shot  and  shells  told  dreadfully  upon  the  place ; 
and  upon  one  occasion  a  shell  struck  upon  a  powder  maga- 
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zine,  which  blew  up,  and  besides  destroying  a  vast  quantity 
of  private  property,  utterly  destroyed  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, which  was  crowded  at'  the  time  with  the  wdunded. 
Even  this  terrible  event  did  not  dismay  the  brave  Arragonese, 
who  redoubled  their  efforts  to  defend  their  city;again&t  the 
insolent  and  rapacious  invaders.  Deep  trenches  were  dug 
behind  each  of  the  nine  gates,  sand  bags  were  piled  up, 
such  artillery  as  they  possessed  was  admirably  served,  and 
sorties  were  from  time  to  time  ventured  upon,  and  usually 
with  great  success. 

Nor  was  the  courage  of  the  defenders  of  Saragossa  con- 
fined to  the  sterner  sex.  The  women  of  the  city  formed 
themselves  into  45mpanies,  bore  off  the  wounded  from  the 
walls,  made  and  carried  cartridges,  and  as  huaband^  son,  or 
lover,  fell  beneath  the  enemy's  fire,  took^his  place  at  tiie  gun, 
and  avenged  his  death  instead  of  weeping  for  i^.  A  dreadful, 
and  yet  a  sublime  sight  must  have  been  presented  when 
women,  reared  in  luxury  and  tenderness,  and  who  in  happier 
times  would  have  fainted  at  the  very  sight  of  blood,  could  not 
merely  witness,  but  daily  participate  in  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  destruction,  with  tearless  eyes  and  unblenching  cheeks ! 

The  gallantry  of  the  women  of  Saragossa,  chief  of  whom 
were  the  Countess  of  Burita,  and  Agustina,   aubaequeotly 
sumamed  Saragossa,  the  heroic  maiden   of  whom   Byron 
makes  such  enthusiastic  mention  in  Childe  Harold,  >iould 
not  fail  to  confirm  the  gallant  resolution  of  the  men.     By 
degrees,  however,  the  enemy  destroyed  the  walla  of  the  dty ; 
and  one  of  their  shells  having  set  fire  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Eugracia,  the  confusion  into  which  this  accident  threw  the 
besieged  enabled  the  besiegers  to  rush  over  the  ruins  of  the 
walls    and  possess  themselves  of   one  half    of    the   dty. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  sternest  coura^  might  have 
been  expected  to  quail ;   but  the  people  of  Saragossa  knew 
no  fear :  deprived  of  the  defence  of  their  walls,  and  with 
one  half  of  their  city  possessed  by  the  foe,[they  now  prepared 
to  combat  hand  to  hand,  and  literally  to  make  every  street  a 
battle-ground,  and  every  house  a  fortress.      Batteries  were 
hastily  thrown  up  in  the  streets,  women   as  w^ell  as  men 
defending  them,  and  monks  and  even  children  ^vere  employed 
in  making  cartridges,  and  conveying  them   to  the  different 
posts  at  which  they  happened  to  be  needed.     So  terriUc  was 
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Tomb  of  the  Ringt  of  Jrragan. 


(lie  tkughter,  that  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  already  beginniDg 
lo  comipt,  threatened  to  add  the  horrors  of  pesAlence  to  the 
ijonors  of  trar.  As  tlie  defenders  could  neither  spare  the 
icquiaite  Jiumber  of  men  to  bury  the  dead,'  nor  attempt  the 
Mccuarj^Sce  undef  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy,  they 
obliged  the  f  rench  prisoners  to  do  it,  who  of  course  were 
■sfe  from  the  fire  of  their  own  countrymen. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  struggle  until  the  fifth  of 
August,  the  people  of  Saragocsa  gallantly  maintained  them- 
n\\a  under  circumstances  uf  unexampled  difficulty  and 
hocTor ;  and  oa  that  day,  to  their  great  joy,  they  were 
■tieiigtbened  by  a  reinforcement  of  3000  well  armed  men. 
if  they  had  formerly  fought  with  desperation,  they  now 
fought  literally  with  the  ferocity  of  enraged  tigers.  The 
%ht "  raged  from  street  to  street,  from  house  to  house,  and 
nea  from  room  to  room;"*  and  this  state  of  things  coa< 
tinued  for  eleven  days  and  nights,  during  which  time  the 
Spsniirds  drove  the  French  out  of  full  seven-eighths  of  the 
noiety  oF  the  city  of  which  they  bad  at  one  time  contrived 
to  possess  themselves.  On  the  sixteenth  of  August  the 
*Msxa  still  occupied  by  the  French  were  set  on  fire  ;  and 
"fi  the  following  morning  the  baffled  and  beaten  invaders 
mnmenced  their  retreat,  leaving  the  Arragonese  in  possession 
ofnctnry,  earned  by  a  courage  and  endurance  which  never 
bste  been,  and  probably  never  will  be  surpassed. 

The  province  of  Arragon  generally  has  been  described  as 
I  fertile,  and  to  travellers,  an  interesting  country.  Its  trade 
u  not  great,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  neighbouring  states. 
Neir  Albanscin  is  the  extraordinary  fountain,  called  Cella, 
u  sa  elevation  of  3700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea. 


•  ndt  Vaoghaa'*  Accpnnt  of  the  Siege  of  SarageNa., 
No  230.. 


There 'are  several  patriotic  societies  in  this  district  of 
Spain.  One  of  them  supplies  poor  husbandmen  with  tem- 
porary loans  of  money  to  recover  their  harvests  and  replace 
cattle  that  hsppen  to  die.  The  greatest  public  work  of 
Arragon  is  its  famous  canal,  which  was  to  stretch  across  sU 
Spsin,  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  distance  of  250  miles.  This  undertakiug  was 
commenced  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  is  far  from  being 
completed  yet ;  frequent  intestine  commoiions  having 
materially  retarded  the  progress  of  this  immense  work.  In 
1786  Spain  gave  a  lesson  in  political  economy  that  might 
be  followed,  even  now,  with  great  advantage,  by  nations 
very  near  home.  Two  thousand  soldiers  were  employed  cut 
the  canal  of  Arragon,  for  which  they  received  a  trifling  addi- 
tion to  that  pay  they  would  otherwise  have  had,  it  being  a 
time  of  peace,  <'or  doing  nothing. 

The  present  condition  of  Arragon  is  flourishing,  notwith- 
standing the  civil  war,  not  being  occupied  by  either  of  the 
contending  parties. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE. 

No  language  has  been  longer  preserved  entire  than  tb« 
Greek,  though  no  country  has  undergone  more  or  greater 
revolutionB  ^an  that  in  which  it  was  originally  spoken. 
By  the  Greek  language,  we  mean  that  which  was  written 
by  the  ancient  profane  authors,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Demosthenes  and 
Isocratei.  That  it  has,  however,  n^ered  some  changes 
fiom  time  to  tiaoe,  especially  by  the  nnioTal  of  the  seat  of 
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empire  to  Gonttantinople,  in'  the  fourth  century^  must  be 
confessed ;  but  it  will  alio  be  acknowledged  that,  at  fint,  the 
analogy  of  the  tongue,  the  construction,  inflections,  &e. 
were  but  slowly  and  triyially  effected.  The  chief  alterations 
consisted  in  its  acquisition  of  new  words,  new  termis  of  art, 
and  the  name*  of  such  dignities  and  offices  aa  were  then  and 
there  in  use.  No  language  has  a  greater  copia  or  more 
varied  stock  of  words,  than  that  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  Hie  inflections  of  the  other  European  languages 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  than  are  those 
of  the  Ghreek  for  their  difersity.  It  has  three  numbers — 
the  singular,  dual,  and  the  plural.  The  tenses,  through  which 
its  verbs  are  conjugated,  are  abunduit;  and  these  ad- 
vantages, which  afford  the  means  of  extraordinary  varieties  of 
style,  while  they  prevent  a  certain  dryness  of  expression  which 
the  poverty  of  any  language  naturally  compels,  give  it  a  pe- 
culiar fitnesa  for  passionate  and  poetie  declamation.  To  these 
advantaffeons  pecnliarities  are  also  to  be  added  those  of  the 
participks,  aoristus  preterite,  together  with  the  worda  in 
which  the  latter  abounds,  and  from  which  it  derives  so  much 
force  and  brevity.  At  these  distinguished  features  of  verbal  and 
grammatical  excellenceTwe  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  ancient  Gkeeka  were  not  only  a  polite  but  a 
scientifie  peo(^.  We  owe  it,  indeed,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  scienee,  diat  we  can  enrich  the  living  languages  with  so 
many  terms  of  art,  and  so  readily  give  appropriate  names  to 
our  new  inventions.  It  is  remarkable,  that  since  the  Turkish 
conquest,  there  have  been  but  few  works  written  in  a  language 
which  all  the  learned  agree  in  calling  the  most  rich  and  so- 
norous in  existence  ;  the  fact  indeed  is,  that  they  have  bei*n 
chiefly  confined  to  catechisms  or  such  productions,  composed  or 
translated  into  the  vulgar  Greek  by  the  Latin  missionaries ; 
the  barbarous  policy  of  the  Turks  not  allowing  any  of  the 
subjects  of  their  estates  to  study  or  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences  !  The  native  Greeks  of  the  present  day  are  content  to 
speak  the  language,  without  giving  it  any  studious  attention  or 
entertaining  any  idea  of  its  further  cultivation ;  yet  has  the 
ancient  language  been  so  far  preserved  nmong  them  in  its 
purity,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
present  vulgar  tongue.  The  chief  difl^erence  between  the  two 
is  in  the  terminations  of  the  nouns,  pronouns,  verba,  and  other 
parts  of  speech,  which  produce  a  variation  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  between  some  of  the  dialects  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  languages,  which  we  instance  as  better  known  than 
the  Hebrew  and  Sclavonic  dialects  ;  or,  to  many  others  which 
we  might  have  referred.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  of  the 
modern  Greek,  that  it  often  curtails  words,  runs  them  in- 
sensibly into  one  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  lan- 


guage, and  adds  to  them  a  sort  of  enditick  particles.    It 
sometimes  conlbfunda  certain  of  the  artidea  and  of  the 
diphthongs.      Furthermore,  we  find  in  the  living  Greek  a 
considerable  variety  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Eoropean 
and  other  neighbouring  languages ;   of  these,  the  greater 
part  are  participles,  which  appear  as  expletives,  and  which 
are  introduced  to  eharacterise  certain  tenses  of  verbs  sad 
other  expressions  which  would  have  conveyed  the  same 
sense  without  such  particles,  and  for  their  omission,  both  ia 
writing  and  speech,  only  require  that  custom  should  diipease 
with  their  introduction,     llie  new  or  auniliaiT  words  in- 
troduced into  the  Greek  language,  serve  to  mark  it  in  three 
distinct  epochas ;  the  first  of  which  ends  at  the  time  when 
Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the 
second,  at  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Turka,  which  event 
may  also  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  third  era.  Tliere  were, 
however,  several  books,  especially  by  the  Esthers  of  the  church, 
written  with  great  purity  of  style  after  the  firat  age  of  the 
Greek  language ;  and  its  change  or  decluie  from  that  purity 
must   oe  principally  attributed  to  the  necesaity  for  new 
expreasioos,  induced  by  religion,  law,  and  polity,  both  civil 
and  military.     Another  advantage  remaina  to  be  mentioned 
in  favour  of  the  ridineas  and  extended  comprehenaion  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  in  its  various  dialects,  as  they  existed  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  greatest  phiksophera  and  poeta.    Each 
of  these,  aa  its  aocenta  differed  from  those  of  others,  or 
posaesied  a  greater  portion  of  vowek  or  cooaonanta,  was  em- 
ployed in  its  turn,  by  the  lather  of  Grecian  poetry,  to  lend 
greater  smoothness  or  foroe  to  the  expresaion  of  hia  ideas. 

The  superior  sweetness  of  the  fluent  and  uncontracted 
Ionic ;  the  boldnesa,  strength,  and  eompreaaion  of  the  Attic ; 
the  noble  expansion  or  breadth  of  the  Dorie,  and  com- 
paratively feeble  and  unaspirated  i£olic ;  theae  afford  him 
the  means  of  commanding  that  diversified  harmony  which 
no  less  distinguishes  his  versification  than  bis  invention 
and  his  fire,  and  raise  his  poetry  above  that  of  all  other  an- 
cient writers.  These  are  the  properties — these  the  per- 
fections of  the  Greek  language.  The  Romana  felt,  and 
their  authors  acknowledged,  their  superiority  over  their  own. 
And  Lucretius,  in  explaining  to  his  countrymen  the  mystery 
of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  loudly  laments  the  difl&cultieb 
under  which  hia  muse  labours,  from  the  deficiency  of  the 
Latin  language : — 

'*  But,  Ah  1  tht  wetknesa  of  the  Roman  tongue 
Benudf  'ncath  the  burthen  of  my  copioiu  song : 
On  precepts  new,  new  diction  I  explore. 
And  lack  the  riches  of  the  Oredan  store." 


•••MkrvV*WlM«n»«^M«M^M 


DEMOCRACY  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  REPUBLICS. 

No.  IV.— Rom. 

{CmUimud  from  p.  155») 


Thb  creation  of  the  tribunitial  power  waa  a  real  and  ex- 
tensive revolution  in  the  political  state  of  Rome  ;  for,  vested 
as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were,  with  a  vast  power,  and 
with  a  sacred  character,  they  could  at  all  times  exert 
their  p  wer  so  as  to  render  the  patricians  incapable  of 
exercinng  any  undue  influence  over  the  fate  of  the  people, 
beyond  that  which  rank  and  wealth  always  have  exercised, 
and  in  all  human  probability  ever  will. 

The  very  struggles  which  took  place  between  the  senate 
and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the  memorable  subject  of 
Ae  Agrariaa  lav,  ahow  ua  how  real  and  vaat  ti^e  tribunitiBl 


power  was.  It  is  true  that  there  is  but  too  much  reason  tu 
believe  that  the  turbulent  and  seditious  tenapera  of  some 
tribunes  caused  dissensions  between  the  senate  and  the  pex>ple, 
which,  had  Uie  tribunitial  power  not  been  in  existence,  m  ould 
most  probably  never  have  been  kindled.  But  thia  is  no  more  thau 
to  say,  that  a  good  institution  was  sometimes  abused — ^and  of 
what  merely  human  institution  may  not,  nay,  muat  not,  the 
very  came  censure  be  pronounced  ?  But,  if  bad  use  of  the 
tribumttal  power  was  in  some  instances  productive  of  injuiy, 
how  much  more  frequently  was  ita  proper  exeitioii  tbe  cause 
of  sparing^  the,  plebeian  multitude  from  tke  oppreeaiooe  of 
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the  poweiM,  tod  fhim  dtil  ctrifewiMMigttieiB^^ 
over,  w€  flie  not  too  implicitij  to  belltve  ftU  that  u  alleged, 
tsno  BgftiBBtiiidifidiial  tribunes.  The  inatitutloii,  itriking  a« 
it  did  8t  the  rtrj  root  of  patrioian  power,  to  /ar  as  concerned 
a  tyrannens  tue  of  it,  could  not  but  be  to  the  laet  degree 
hitefd  to  tte  proud,  the  cruel,  the  extxirtionaie,  and  the 
iMrdioately  ambitious  among  the  patricians ;  and  we  may 
be  sore  that  the  honest  and  bold  exercise  of  that  power,  hi 
de^ce  of  die  people,  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  make 
tlie  tribune  so  uain^'  it  agreeabie  to  those  whose  power  it 
eteralf  restricted  witiiia  its  legitimate  bounds.  And  it  is 
not  merely  from  reasontng  timt  we  may  draw  this  conclusion, 
M  to  the  usefidness  of  the  tribunttial  power,  to  those  for 
whole  beaefit  it  was  called  into  existence,  and  of  its  hate^ 
fslnoi  to  the  bad  and  the  bold  among  the  patriciaos ;  for 
ife  fasye  hiefiagable  proof  of  tbiB,  in  the  fact  that  the 
tjrukt  Sylla  spved  no  pains  to  clip  and  reduce  a  power 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  people*a  best  and  strongest  pro- 
tection, while  the  scheming  Augustus  and  his  successors 
took  esie  to  join  the  tribunitaal  to  the  imperial  dignity  as 
the  surest  and  safest'way  of  efiectuslly,  though  not  nominally, 
esrisfing  the  people* 

As  Rome  giew  more  and  more  powerful  abroad,  her 
liberties  became  more  and  more  endangered  at  home. 
Wealth,  luxury,  avarice,  corruption — these  grew,  as  Roaie 
grew,  more  and  more  powerful ;  and,  when  once  the  plebeians 
had  learned  to  be  venal — when  oaca  they  hid  leanied  to 
prefer  their  own  individual  gratification  to  the  common 
interests  of  their  order — ^it  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  the  ruin  of  their  liberties  should  be  close  at  band. 

It  is  perfec^y  futile  to  attribute  to  this  or  that  faction  or 
fsetxons  the  chief  productitm  of  the  ruin  of  tbe  popular 
liberty  and  power  of  Rome;  the  chief  producers  of  that 
nim  were  tiie  peq)le  of  Rome  themselves.  Tbey  had 
power,  but  they  had  not  the  virtue  or  the  wisdom  which  are 
Decessary  to  render  power  either  useful  or  permanent ;  the 
command  of  armies,  the  government  of  colonies,  and  in  fact 
all  the  chief  posts  of  t^e  state  were  in  the  gift  of  the  people ; 
tnd  had  that  people  been  rirtuous  and  wise  their  power  could 
not  have  been  shaken.  But  luxury  was  more  desnrable  to  the 
poor  Roman  than  the  preservation  of  his  own  and  his  order^s 
best  interests;  and,  conseqfuently,  instead  of  ability  and  virtue 
being  the  sole  recommendations  to  high  and  lucrative  situa- 
tions, the  character  of  the  candidate  was  not  the  object  of  in- 
quiry, but  what  largesses  he  would  distribute,  and  with  what 
spectacles  would  he  delight  the  agape  and  sight-loving  people. 
Wealth,  consequendy,  could  always  purchase  supporters; 
and  whenever,  as  viras  very  frequently  the  case,  the  can- 
didates ran  a  neck  and  neck  race  of  extravagance  in  bribery, 
and  the  numbers  they  were  respectively  supported  by  were 
tiios  rendered  tolerably  equal,  the  election  was  usually 
decided  by  force  of  arms ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  candidate  to  quit  the  forum,  to  assume  his  of&ce 
over  the  dead  bo<fies  of  his  supporters  and  opponents.  Nor 
did  die  evil  test  here :  knowing  that  they  could  only  rely 
upon  popular  favour  so  long  as  they  could  profusely  pander 
to  the  popular  venality,  the  generals  and  governors  of 
provinces  were  guilty  of  the  most  ittrocious  cruelties  in 
fleeing  ^ose  who  were  subjected  to  them,  and  as  long  as 
they  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  power  of  mintttering 
to  the  people^s  avarice  they  could  always  be  the  tyrants  of  the 
p^Ut  at  the  people's  own  election ! 

While  the  shamefcd  luxury  of  tiie  fttnoans  caused  the 
plebeians  to  be  tmblnshingly  ready  to  sell  their  suffhtges  to 
the  highesltj^bidiers,  the  immense  expense  of  Ihus  securing 
popular  support  rendered  the  successful  ttmdidates  for  high 
office  even  more  ferocious  and  extortionsite  in  thdr^afouse  tif 


power 'than,  peilmpe;  they  otherwke  wdqU  ha^  been. 
Cicero's  fenrid  mvectives  agmnst  Verres  for  his  detestable 
treatment  of  the  Sicilians— even  after  we  i^all  have  made  all 
fair  allowance  for  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  pleader — 
furnish  us  with  but  too  much  proof  of  the  vile  and  unsparing 
cruelty  with  which  the  great  officers  of  state  contrived  to 
repay  themselves  the  vast  sums  they  were  obliged  to  disburse 
in  order  to  procure  their  election. 

Ihe  luxury  imported  from  the  conquered  provinces  of 
Ana  had  begun  to  produce  great  and  dangerous  deterioration 
of  the  Roman  dbaracter  long  before  the  destruction  of 
Carthage.  But,  while  that  ])owerful  rival  was  as  yet  un- 
subdued, the  dread  of  danger  from  that  quarter  kept  the 
Romans,  (as  we  learn  from  Sallost,)  somewhat  within  the 
bounds  of  order  and  decency.  But  when  they  no  longer  had 
to  fear  the  once  dreaded  power  of  Carthage^  corruption 
sprang  at  one  fell  bound  into  rank  and  riotous  strength;  the 
rich,  desiring  to  be  richer,  shrank  from  no  vUeness  and  from 
no  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  power  which  alone  was  capable  of 
enabling  them  to  gratify  their  tyranny  and  avarice ;  while 
the  poor,  far  ^m  looking  up  to  the  virtuous  among  the 
patricians,  only  sought  to  discover  which  candidate  for  any 
of  the  great  offices  had  at  once  the  greatest  amount  of 
money,  and  the  greatest  willingness  to  squander  it  upon  those 
who  would  support  him. 

The  only  palliation  that  can  at  all  plausibly  be  alleged  for 
the  hasenese  with  which  they  literally  offered  themselves  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  is  that  of  their  ignorance.  And 
even  this  plea,  though,  in  fact,  it  often  has  been  made,  is 
infinitely  more  plausible  than  sound.  For,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  Roman  people  were  utteriy  destitute 
ol  that  adviser  which  the  people  of  this  country  have — ^the 
periodical  press—  yet  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  that  a 
people,  exercising  a  vast  direct  power,  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
injury  which  every  man  did  to  the  community  who  knowingly 
voted  for  a  bad  or  incapable  man  on  the  mere  condition  of 
receiving  certain  benefits  from  him.  A  people  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  base  profits  of  corruption  could  not  have  been  so 
destitute  of  judgment  as  the  admission  of  this  plea  would 
demand  us  to  suppose  them.  Axtd  the  best  interests  of 
society  demand  that  we  should  attribute  the  vile  conduct  of 
the  Roman  people,  rather  to  tiie  luxury,  avarice,  and  other 
vices  which  are  obvions  in  their  whole  conduct,  than  the 
"  ignorance**  which  theorists  have  invented  for  them.  That 
ignorance,  no  doubt,  exbted  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  very 
considerable  one ;  but  it  was  in  morals,  literature,  and  science, 
that  the  Roman  populace  vras  uninformed.  In  politics  they 
were  not  %norant,  but  wilfully  and  vilely  trutors  to  the 
rights  and  the  liberties  of  their  own  class,  and  to  the 
greatness  and  permanence  of  the  whole  nation. 

Ihe  really  virtuous  among  the  Romans,  saw  and  deplored 
the  fatal  vices  of  their  compatriots  ;  and,  from  time  to  time, 
energetic  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  the  growing  evil  ere  it 
should  grow  utteriy  irremediable.  But  the  people  were  too 
far  gone  in  shameless  selfishness  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
pristine  vigour  and  virtue  of  their  great  forefathers.  *Ihe 
satirist  and  the  moralist  in  vun  endeavoured  to  incite  Ihem 
to  virtue ;  and  the  lawgii*er  in  vain  tried  the  force  of  his 
sumptuary  edicts  to  restrain  the  headlong  lust  of  luxury. 
Not  only  did  the  people  continue  their  fatal  course,  but  they 
even  resented  all  efforts  to  restrain  them,  as  though  those 
exertions  had  been  gross  violations  <yf  some  hallov^d  and 
indefeasible  right,  and  looked  npon  their  truest  and  wisest 
friends  as  their  worst  and  most  insaae  enemies.  The 
treatment  of  Cato  is  a  striking  case  in  point.  Seeing  that 
the'peop^e  would  alwiays  be  at  the  merey  of  ^bt  very  worst 
and  jCBOst  despen^  ^of  the  ambitious  and^rapaetoas  part  of 
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the  patnciAn  order,  aa  long  as  votes  oonld  be  purchased,  Gato 
wisely  proposed  a  severe  law  against  bribery  and  corroption  at 
elections ;  and  he  proposed,  too,  to  add  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath  to  the  severe  penalty  denounced  by  the  law.  It  is 
but  too  probable,  indeed,  that  the  desperate  wickedness 
of  both  tbe  bribing  patricians  and  the  bribed  plebeians,  would 
have  caused  the  oath  to  be  violated  almost  continually,  and 
thus  the  crime  of  perjury  would  have  been  added  to  the 
crime  of  corruption.  But  we  do  not  find  that  any  oath  was 
administered,  which,  under  the  circumstances  was,  perhaps, 
seen  by  Cato  and  bis  friends  to  be  rather  dangerous  than 
useful  to  the  public  morals.  But  the  mere  proposal  of  a 
law  to  prevent  them  from  the  scandalous  sale  of  their  votes. 
was  so  thoroughly  unpalatable  to  the  degenerate  Romans, 
that  while  the  wealthy,  conscious  that  their  superior  wealth 
was  their  sole  title  to  high  and  lucrative  office,  looked 
askant  and  hostilely  upon  his  wise  and  patriotic  endeavours  ; 
the  poor,  for  whose  benefit,  after  all,  the  law  was  chiefly 
calculated,  were  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  rage,  that  they 
actually  committed  personal  violence  upon  him. 

For  a  people  thus  heartless,  degraded,  and  yet  glorying 
in  their  own  shame,  there  was  obviously  no  hope.  Bver 
ready  to  sell  themEelves,  they  became  the  tools  now  of  a 


Catiline,  now  of  a'Cassar ;  the  only  differeaoe  bdag,  tint  tiie 
one  was  only  their  temporary  scourge,  while  the  other 
rivetted  their  chains  during  Hus  own  lijfe,  and  lefti  them 
chained  and  hopeless  to  a  long  list  of  successors. 

A  mighty  moral  lesson  does  the  &te  of  Rome  afford 
to  both  nations  and  individuals — ^namely,  that  as  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  so  vice  is  its  own  punishment.  Brave  and 
virtuous  Rome  made  its  own  territory  invulnerable,  and  the 
territories  of  the  despots  of  the  East  indefensible.  But  in  the 
wealth  of  the  East  lay  the  fated  destroyer  of  Roman  virtae. 
FVom  the  love  of  luxury  sprang  corruption ;  ^from  corruptioD, 
faction ;  from  faction,  the  alternate  triumph  of  a  few  tyrants, 
to  terminate  in  the  iron  rule  of  a  single  despot.  Caesar  indeed 
was  slain — but  the  smooth  subtlety  of  Augustus  was  not  to  be 
so  conquered ;  and  by  degrees  we  see  the  senate  which,  in  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus,  had  appeared  an  assemblage  of  mighty  princes, 
BO  sunk  in  dotage  and  terror,  as  to  assemble  in  trembling 
simulation  of  utmost  anxiety,  to  advise  Domitian  how  to 
order  the  dressing  of  his  turbot ! 

A  worthy  termination  of  such  a  course  ensued;  a  people  who 
would  not  be  saved  by  the  wise  and  the  good,  were  woithilf 
punished  by  being  helplessly  subjected  to  the  mocking,  and 
yet  sanguinary  dominion  ot  the  brainless  and  the  bad. 
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No.  111.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY,    . 
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We  do  not  propose  usually  to  give  more  than  a  brief  sketeh 
of  the  biographies  to  which  we  have  occasion  to  point  the 
attention  of  our  readers ;  but,  in  the  case  of  our  present 
subject,  we  feel  inclined  to  enter  somewhat  more  into  detail, 
partly  on  account  of  the  really  wonderful  nature  of  the  man, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  elsewhere 
with  any  thing  like  an  adequate  description  of  his  career, 
except  in  ponderous  and  expensive  histories  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

Of  the  very  early  history  of  Russia,  it  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purpose  to  remark,  that  it  is  like  the  very  early 
history  of  nearly  all  tbe  nations  of  the  earth  ;  viz.  so  over- 
laid with  tradition  and  fable,  that  it  is  utt^ly  impossible  for 
a  conscientious  historian  to  do  more  than  lay  the  substance 
of  the  tele,  as  he  finds  it,  before  his  readers,  and  then 
honestly  assure  them  that  he  cannot  recommend  them  to 
believe  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  it.  The  original  name 
of  the  proper  Russia  was  Muscovy,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  name  of  Russia  is  derived  from  Rossa,  which  signifies, 
collected  together ;  a  name  significant  of  the  6ountry  having 
been  peopled  by  a  union  of  people  of  various  tribes.  And 
this  tallies  well  with  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the  Russians, 
who  are  spoken  of  as  a  variety  of  rude  and  fierce  tribes,  each 
governed  by  its  own  ruler,  and  just  as  commonly  at  war  as 
at  peace  with  each  other.  In  fact,  the  descriptions  given  of 
our  own  British  ancestors,  as  they  were  at  the  first  landbg 
of  Julius  Ceesar,  would  probably  be  perfectly  applicable  to 
tbe  early  Russians — due  allowance  being  made  for  different 
habits  produced  by  difiFerence  of  climate. 

In  the  tenth  century,  all  the  various  tribes'of  Russians  were 
united  under  tbe  government  of  Waladimir,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  grand  duke.  At  his  death,  his  sons  quarrelled  about 
the  succession  ;  the  people  became  again  divided  into 
saparate  tribes,  and,  during  the  confusion  of  their^  intestine 
warfare,  they  were  invaded  and  subdued  by  a  numerous 
horde  of  Tartars,  whose  yoke  they  suffered  under  until  the 
very  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  duke  John,  after  a 
long  series  of  sanguinary  and  obstinate  conflicte,  succeeded  in 


expelling  the  Tartars,  and  in  uniting  all  the  Russians  under 
his  own  rule.  In  his  son's  reign  a  code  of  laws  was,  for  the 
first  time,  given  to  the  people ;  but  for  above  a  century 
afterwards,  those  laws  were  of  little  practical  utility,  the 
reign  of  every  succeeding  sovereign,  until  the  accession  of 
Peter,  being  so  stormy  as  to  render  any  great  social  improve- 
ment impracticable. 

I'he  nominal  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Christianity 
took  place  as  early  as  the  year  804 ;  but,  for  iax  more  than  a 
century  after  that  date,  the  great  body  of  the  Rusaiaos 
continued  in  their  heathen  superstitions,  and  even  sacrificed 
human  victims.  Still,  though  the  progress  of  Christianity 
was  slow  among  the  Russians,  it  was  not  the  less  sure ;  aad, 
as  it  did  progress,  it  inevitebly  softened  down  the  worst  and 
most  prominent  asperities  in  the  character  of  it^  new 
believers. 

The  chief  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Russians,  of  course,  took  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  court;  and  though  the  more  obscure  parte  of  tbe 
empire — to  which  duke  John  had  added  part  of  Livonia — and 
several  Persian  provinces  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
still  remained  in  a  stete  of  almost  extreme  barbarism,  the 
court  had  attained  to  tolerable  refinement,  when,  at  the  early 
age  of  ten  years,  Peter  Alexiowitz,  subsequently  sumamed 
"  the  Great,'*  succeeded  his  brother  Theodore^on  the  throne 
of  Russia. 

Peter  was  proclaimed  czar  in  1682,  but  his  title  was 
immediately  disputed  by  his  sister  Sophia,  on  behalf  of  their 
elder  brother  John.  This  prince  had,  in  fact,  been  excluded 
from  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  mental  imbecility — the  very 
quality  which  made  the  princess  Sophia  desire  to  aee  him  on 
the  throne,  as  she  felt  that  she  could  govern  him,  but  that 
Peter  had  too  vigorous  and  proud  a  mind  to  be  otherwise  than 
governor  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  By  her 
intrigues  she  caused  a  fierce  revolt,  and  a  sanguinary  though 
short  civil  .war,  which  terminated  in  both  the  princes  being 
placed  upon  the  throne. 

If  Sophia  hoped  that  this  arrangement  would  secure  to  her 
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the  poirer  she  aidenUy  desired  to  wield,  ihe  was  not  long  in 
diicoTering  the  error  of  her  anticipation.  For,  though  she 
fltodiooaly  caused  his  education  to  be  most  shamefully 
neglected,  every  day  afforded  new  proof  that  his  mind 
poeKtfed  a  native  and  untameable  vigour,  which  would 
infallibly  render  him  conspicuous  among  princes.  Enraged 
at  every  new  bound  that  Peter  made  towards  mental 
improTement,  and  dreading  the  arrival  of  a  time  when 
he  wodd  possess  the  power,  not  merely  to  thwart,  but  also 
to  punish  her  unnatural  and  disloyal  conduct,  So|4ua  at 
length  incited  and  headed  a  conspiracy,  not  merely  against 
her  brother's  throne,  but  also'  against  his  life.  Happily  this 
fflOBt  ahsmeful  plot  was  discovered,  the  accomplices  of 
Sophia  were  capitally  punnhed,  and  she  herself  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  confinement  in  a  monastery. 

On  attaining  his  eighteenth  year,  Peter,  who,  though  still 
aominally  sharing  the^throne  with  his  brother,  was  virtually 
the  lole  czar,  was  married  to  Ottohessa  Federoioina ;  and 
he  now  became  daily  more  and  more  popular  and  powerful. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
reforms  by  which  Peter  so  marvellously  improved  the 
condition  of  his  people,  and  exalted  the  character  and 
influence  of  his  empire,  we  may  advantageously  give  an 
anecdote  of  his  early  life,  which  very  strikmgly  shews  the 
determination  noi  to  be  conquered,  which  was  so  potent  an 
element  of  his  success. 

While  quite  an  infimt  he  was  awakened,  while  riding  in  a 
carriage,  by  the  roar  of  a  tremendous  cataract.  The  sudden 
6ight  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  and  h&d  tiie  still  further 
ill  effect  of  giving  him  a  perfect  horror  of  approaching 
nmning  water.  Iliis  antipathy,  which  would  have  been  of 
incalculable  detriment  to  him  in  his  busy  and  locomotive 
career,  he  was  induced  to  overcome  by  prince  Oallizen,  who 
pointed  out  to  him  the  absurdity  of  fearing  water,  rode 
repeatedly  through  a  narrow  brook  in  his  presence,  and 
caused  some  of  the  people  to  even  walk  through  it.  Ashamed 
to  be  alarmed  at  what  he  saw  other  persons  do,  as  the  merest 
ind  most  trivial  matter  of  course,  the  young  czar  at  length 
mustered  courage  to  cross  the  brook  himself,  and  from  that 
time  forth  took  every  possible  opportunity  to  familiarise 
himself  with  water,  until  he  not  merely  got  rid  of  his 
ridiculous  antipathy,  but  even  became  remarkably  partial  to 
aquatic  occupations  and  diversions*  A  similar  spirit  of 
determination  it  was  that  made  him  capable  of  so  greatly 
imploring  his  empire ;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  of  determination 
that  we  chiefly  would  have  our  readers  take  this  remarkable 
man  for  their  exemplar. 

Just  at  the  time  when  Peter  had  obtained  the  real  mastery 
of  the  country  he  was  subsequently  so  wonderfully  to  raise 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  in 
bis  confidence  a  young  Swiaa  named  Le  Fort.  This  gentleman 
was  a  travelled  man  as  well  as  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
scholar ;  and  to  his  advice  Peter  was  indebted  for  some  of  the 
earliest  improvements  he  ventured  upon  making ;  especially 
as  regarded  the  discipline  and  the  equipment  of  his  troops. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  advice  of  this  intelligent 
gentleman  Peter  owed  much  of  the  ardour  for  improvement, 
which  at  length  ripened  into  an  absolute  passion.  In 
laybg  this,  however,  we  must  very  distinctly  and  entirely 
repudiate  any  wish  to  detract  from  the  czar's  own  fine  native 
genius  ;  but,  fine  as  that  was,  it  may  very  fsdrly  be  presumed 
that  the  success  which  his  earlier  and  more  'limited^  reforms 
met  with,  on  account  of  the  aid  afforded  by^the  advice  and 
information  of  Le  Fort,  greatly  tended  to  increase  his 
confidence  in  the  practicability  of  his  subsequent  and  more 
gigantic  attempts. 
Having  improved  both  the  discipline  and  the  equipment 


of  the  Russian  army,  Peter  next  tamed  his  attention  to  the 
more  important  as  well  as  more  difficult  task,  not  of  in^mving* 
but  of  absolutely  creating  a  Russian  navy. 

We  have  shown,  that  when  he^  became  convinced  of  the 
groundlessness  of  his  early  antipathy  to,  and  dread  of  the 
water,  he  so  sternly  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
overcoming  his  dialike  to  that  element,  tlmt  he  not  only 
succeeded  in  doing  that,  but  even  [in  acquiring  a  great 
fondness  for  aquatic  amusements.  In  pursuing  this  kind  of 
amusement,  he  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  very  great  benefit 
his  dominions  would  derive  from  the  possession  of  a  navy  | 
and  he  determined,  in  despite  of  the  real  difficulty  and 
seeming  impossibility  of  the  achievement,  that  he  would 
secure  this  benefit  in  addition  to  those  he  had  already  secured. 

The  mere  abstract  determination  was,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  indicative  of  a  high  and  commanding  genius ; 
for,  to  ordinary  men,  the  task  of  giving  Russia  a  navy, 
would  have  seemed  as  impossible  as  that  of  colonizing  the 
moon.  For  there  was  only  the  white  sea  open  to  his  ships, 
even  if  he  could  build  them ;  and  he  had  neither  the 
materiel  nor  the  artists  requisite  for  building  them.  But 
Peter  saw  that  Russia  ought  to  have  a  fleet ;  and  that  fact 
was  quite  sufficient  to  maJce  him  determine  that  she  should 
have  one.  And,  in  pursuance  of  this  determinadon,  he 
forthwith  made  preparation  for  visiting  the  chief  maritime 
states  of  Europe,  in  order  that  he  might  personally  become 
acquainted  with  the  various  departments  of  ship-building. 
Previous  to  his  departure  on  this  truly  great  errand,  he  gave 
a  striking  proof  of  his  capacity  for  ruliog.  Not  satined  with 
placing  the  various  state  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  persons 
upon  whom  he  could  best  depend  for  loyalty  to  himself,  and 
for  justice  to  his  subjects,  he  took  the  further  politic 
precaution  of  sending  abroad  all  the  young  and  ambitious 
of  his  nobles — at  once  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to 
nuse  rebellions  during  his  absence — and  rendering  it  certain, 
^that,  after  his  and  their  returns,  the  habits  and  the  knowledge 
they  would  infallibly  import,  would  be  of  important  service 
in  promoting  the  refinement  of  Russia.  To  render  the 
positive  good  to  result  from  their  travels  the  more  certain, 
he  sent  them  to  various  countries,  charged  each  of  them 
with  the  acquisition  of  some  particular  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  allowed  each  a  sufficient  annual  sum  to  defray  /all  his 
reasonable  expenses. 

Having  taken  all  possible  precaution  against  injury  to  hii 
authority  during  his  absence,  he  left  Russia  in  May,  1697. 
In  order  that  public  recognition  of  his  rank  might  not 
interfere  with  his  desire  to  acquire  useful  knowledge, 
he  travelled  incognito. ia  the  suit  of  an  embassy — of  which 
Le  Fort  was  the  ostensible  chief— charged  with  messages  of 
compliment  and  proposals  of  commerce,  to  all  courts  which 
he  desired  to  visit.  The  route  he  determined  upon  for  this 
novel  embassy,  was,  through  Prussia,  thence  to  Holland, 
thence  to  England,  back  again  to  Holland,  th^ce  to  Vienna, 
and  thence  to  Venice.  When  stopping  at  any  seaport,  he 
used  to  assume  the  rough  garb  of  the  schipper  oif  a  merchant 
vessel,  and  thus  go  unnoticed  and  undisturbed  fron»  dock 
to  dock,  obtaining  that  information  of  which  he  was  so 
laudably  desirous.  •  ..^. 

But  merely  theoretical  information,  valuable  as  that 
undoubtedly  was,  would  by  no  means  satisfy  Peter ;  who,  on 
his  second  visit  to  Holland,  departed  privately  from  the 
Hague,  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  entered  himself 
in  a  dock-yard,  as  a  commogT-a^pMtfilfeM,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Michaeloff.  And  such  was  his  ardour  for  improvement, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  worked  infinitely  harder  than  any  of 
the  peasant-bom  men  with  wl^om  he  thus  nobly  associated 
himself. 
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Wiltfam  th%  Thitd,  king  of  finglaiid,  was  ki  Holl&iid  while 
Peter  weilthua  laudably  labottriiig  for  the  fatore  benefit  of 
his  subjects ;  and  the  two  tnonarchs  became  bo  partial 
to  each  other,  that  the  cear  received  and  accepted  an 
invitattoB  to  vialt  London,  where  he  epent  nearly  three 
months  t  dturing  which  time  his  inee&sant  curiosity  put  him 
m  posteesion  of  much  valuable  information. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  with  all  the  czar's  great 
and  genuifMe  desire  to  mise  his  subjects  (torn  their  semi- 
barbarfeflft,  he  appears  to  have  retained  a  good  spice  of  the 
aemio-baiWism  in  hia  own  person.  As  he  was  known  to  be 
exceedingly  anxious  to  study  every  thing  connected  with  the 
art  of  ship-building,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  8&ye*s 
Court,  Deptford,  was  hired  for  him  and  his  Euite,  and  a  door- 
way  made  so  that  he  eould  pass  from  the  garden  into 
DeptfonI  dock*yanl.  The  g<arden,  upon  which  the  gifted 
author  of  the  "  Sylvn "  set  eo  much  store,  contained  a 
beautiAil  holly  hedge ;  and  one  of  the  czar's  favourite 
diversions  was  ^le  tnmdling  a  wheelbanow  through  the 
hedge,  nnd  over  the  adjacent  flower^^eds,  by  way  of  whole- 
seme  morning  esiereise. 

In  poor  Mr.  Evelyn's  "diary/'  we  find  his  servant 
writing  to  him  "  There  is  a  house  fiill  of  people  H^hi  nasty" 
and  in  the  *'  Syiva,"  he  hioMclf  says,  bitteriy,  *'  U  there 
under  tiie  heavens  a'more  glorious  and  refreshing  object  of 
this  kind,  than  an  impregnable  hedge  of  about  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  five  in  diameter,  and  nine  in  height,  which  I 
can  aUU  b)h>w  in  my  ttiAi^  farden  «t  Sag^'B  CouH — ihxinhs 
fb  the  tftnt  of  ilft»cdfjr  f^ 

When  in  Lemdon,  too,  his  amusement  wae  principally  the 
mk  very  refined  one  ^  smoking  tobacco,  and  drinking 
brandy  and  beer,  at  a  petty  public  house  near  Tower  Hill. 

After  quitting  England,  Peter  visited  several  parts  of 
Geitnany,  and  was  just  about  to  proceed  to  Venice,  when  he 
received  information  that  forty  thousand  of  his  subjects  had 
revdted  \  and  he  hurried  home  on  the  instant.  His  presence 
and  his  vigorous  measures  soon  restored  public  order  ;  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  make  the  reforms  which  his  experience 
in  foreigh  countries  had  tanght  him  to  believe  at  once 
desirable  and  practicable.  Of  these  reforms,  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  describe  only  the  principal  ones,  and  even  those 
but  very  briefly. 

Though  Peter's  chief  object  in  travelling  had  been 
to  obtain  insight  into  the  best  means  of  raising  and 
maintaining  an  efficient  naval  force,  his  inquisitive  and 
shrewd  mind  could  not  fail  to  percei\'e  numerous  other  points 
upon  which  his  subjects  were  lamentably  inferior  to  the 
more  civilized  and  polished  nations  of  Europe.  In  fact,  he 
seems  to  have  travelled  with  a  determination  to  see  every 
thing  that  was  to  be  seen ;  and  to  reflect  upon,  and  to  turn 
tx>  practical  account,  every  thing  that  he  saw.  From  the 
most  important  fiscal  arrangements,  to  the  shape  or  material 
of  a-garment,  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  his  eagle  glance ; 
and,  with  the  truest  practical  wisdom,  he  seems  to  have 
comidered  that  nothing  was  trifling^  except  in  the  eyes  of 
idle  triflers,  to  whom  nothing  but  veritable  trifles  are 
important. 

Peter  was  master,  it  is  true,  of  a  vast  territory,  and 
of  a  numerous  |)eople  ;  but  his  people  were  a  mere  horde  of 
•semi-barbarians,  too  indolent  even  to  aim  at  an  improvement 
in  their  squalid  and  straitened  condition.  Nor  was  the 
exceeding  indolence  of  his  subjects  tlie  most  diflicult  obstacle 
which  Peter  had  to  surmount,  in  attemptiog^  to  bring  a]x)ut 
their  moral  regeneration  ;  for  they  were  at  once  too  ignorant 
to  be  effectually  addressed  by  mere  reasoning,  and  too  bold 
and  turbulent  to  shrink  from  breaking  out  into  an  open 
revolt  when  severer  measures  of  reform  were  resorted  to. 


Peter  added  to  all  his  oAer  high  qualhiea,  an  bdomitab&e 
firmness  of  purpose;  and,  havmg  onoe  eommcnoed  his 
reforms,  he  steadily  followed  them  up  to  their  condosion. 

We  have  seen  that  Peter,  while  travelling,  turned  hit 
attention  towards  both  the  higher  branches  of  politics,  and 
the  lower  ones  of  mere  manners.    Among  the  former,  he  had 
carefully  studied  the  mode  in  which  the  other  monarchi  of 
Europe  collected  their  revenue ;  and  a  shrewd  mind  like  hia 
could  scarcely  study  this  subject  without  seeing  that  tb« 
fiscal  fegulatlons  of    Russia  would  admit    of  very  great 
improvement.     Hitherto  Uie  nobles  of  Russia  had  been  en- 
trtusted  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and  so  little  check 
upon  them  was  there,  that  while  they  had  shamefuUy 
oppressed  and  pillaged  the  people,  they  had  also  invariably 
defrauded  the  crown,  and  kept  **  the  lion's  share''  of  their 
vast  collectionB  for  their  own  use.     To  this  state  of  things 
Peter  at  once  put  an  end,  by  embodying  the  necessary 
number  of  official  collectors  of  the  revenue,  and  making  each 
of  them  responsible  for  the  punctual  and  honest  perfbimanoe 
of  his  duty.      ^ 

Peter  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  inconvenient  and 
ungraceful  garment  which  was  at  that  time  almost  universally 
worn  in  Rvussia,  viz.  a  long  cloidc  gathered  in  plaits  at  the 
hips,  but  hanging  loosely  and  voluminously  down  to  the  feet. 
This  national  gafh  ^ter  ordered  to  be  set  aside  in  favour  of 
clothes  in  the  English  fashion,  specimens  of  which  he  eaused 
to  be  exhibited  at  each  of  the  gates  of  the  city  oC  Moscow. 
To  make  the  change  more  rapid,  he  ordered  that  «vcry  one, 
who,  after  a  certain^day»  should  oootiime  to  adhere  to  the  old 
and  prohibited  garment,  should  kneel  down  and  have  the 
skirts  of  it  cut  off,  or  pay  a  fine  (amounting  to  aboet 
two  shillings  Engliah,)  to  the  officers  appdated  to  carry  tUb 
edict  into  execution.     Similar  changes  were  ordered  in  the 
apparel  of  the  ladies,  and  the  changes  thus  wrongbt  in  the 
capital  easily  and  spontaneously  extended  tbemeelvcs  to  the 
provinces  ;  and  Uiough  the  men  made  bitter  complaints  at 
being  compelled  to  part  with  their  cherished  beards^  they 
gradually  learned  not  only  to  comply  with  Peter's  regulations, 
but  even  to  approve  of  them.  These  measures  were  only  the 
preludes  to  reforms  uppn  points  of  far  greater  importance. 
The  patriarch  of  the  Russian  churcii  not  only  enjoyed  vast 
revenues,  but  also  had  a  very  great  power, which  wasnot  alvrajs 
excited  favourably  to  the  bead  of  the  state  ;  and  Peter  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  patriarch's  decease,  to  notify  that  no 
other  should   be  elected,   he  himself  assuming    the  office 
of  head  and  protector  of  the   church,    in  the  marriages, 
the  literature,  and  in  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Ru86ian^ 
Peter  made  divers  reforms;  and  he  not  only  gave  to  his 
army   a  perfect  discipline,   but  also   called   a    navy  into 
existence  and  activity.     But  in  his  desire  for  a  powerful  navy 
originated  the  most  serious  stain  that  rests  upon  hie  otherwise 
truly  great  character  ;  for,  urged  on  by  his  fervent  desire  to 
obtain  possession  of  harbours  and  a  line  of  sea«-coast,  he 
proclaimed  a  war  against  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden  ;  and  for 
twenty  years  the  two  nations  were  alternately  scourged  by 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 

Among  the  various  places  which  the  czar  obtained  possession 
of  during  this  most  unjust  war,  was  Notteburg,  about  a 
mile  below  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the  NeNu,  he  observed 
several  lone  muddy  ii^Iands.  Here  he  determined  to  build  a 
city,  whence  he  might  command  the  navigation  of  the 
Baltic  ;  and  in  &j}ite  of  inundation  and  pestilence — in  spite 
of  the  nntural  defects  of  the  situation,  and  the  ail  but 
brutal  ignorance  of  his  workmen,  the  muddy  islands  were 
converted  into  the  city  of  Petersburg,  and  it^  harbour  h'lled 
with  vesseb  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  from  the  time 
when  Peter  first  commenced  hit  gigantic  taskk 
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It  is  scarcely  requisite,  we  hopet  to  poiat  out  to  our 
readers  that  we  do  not  by  &ny  means  hold  up  the  character 
of  Peter  as  one  to  be  admired  or  imitated  as  a  whole.  His 
war  with  Sweden  was  flagrantly  unjust ;  and  the  miseries  his 
iojustice  inflicted  upon  both  Swedes  and  Russians  are  not  to  be 
even  thought  of  without  horror  and  loathing.  But  his  activity, 
hii  firmness  of  purpose,  and  his  wonderful  industry — thete 
are  well  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation  on  the  part 
ol^those  who  desire  to  be  useful  or  successful,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  line  of  life. 

Peter  died  in  the  year  1725,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  hia 
»ge. 


am 


■e« 


ASTROLOGY. 

Thb  impudent  and  impious  practice  of  pretending  to 
foretell  eyenta  by  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  ia  a  disgraceful 
relic  of  the  ignorance  which  etisted  in  darker  ages,  when 
mankind  were  easily  made  the  dupes  of  designing  men,  who 
pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  that  which  is  utterly  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind — the  nature  of  future  events, 
and  the  naysterious  influences  by  which  they  were  regulated. 
To  call  astrology  a  science,  would  be  an  insult  to  common 
sense ;  and  it  is  truly  disgraceful  that,  even  in  the  present 
rnlightened  age,  there  should  be  found  persons  weak-minded 
enough  to  countenance  the  attempts  of  certain  artful  men, 
who,  like  our  quacks  in  medicine,  reap  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  credulity  of  their  victims. 

To  suppose  that  we  can  gain  a  knowledge  of  futnre 
events  from  the  motiqps  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  inconsistent 
not  only  with  the  dictates  ol  oar  religion,  but  also  with 
reason  and  common  sense.  We  are  enjoined  in  the  divine 
writings,  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  present  erenta.  "  Sufli- 
cient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,^  aays  our  Bayiour ;  by 
which  he  meant,  that  it  was  wrong  to  antieipata  that  which 
was  to  happen  on  the  morrow  ;  and*  Indeed,  our  own  reason 
tells  us  that  a  knowledge  of  fiitiirtty,  wh^hor  it  spoke  of 
good  or  ill,  could  only  be  produetive  of  the  greatest  dia- 
quietude  and  unhappiness.  With  what  feverish  impatience 
do  we  look  forward  to  any  anticipated  good  fortune  !  How 
restless  and  unhappy  we  are,  until  tfafi  time  arrives  for  ns  to 
enjoy  it  I  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  eontinual  state  of 
dread  and  mental  agony  should  we  be  in,  were  we  to  know, 
beforehand,  the  crosses  and  calamities  which  inevitably 
await  us,  and  which  the  utmost  extent  of  our  mental  powers 
could  not  possibly  avert ! 

Dependance  on  such  delusions  as  are  held  out  by  astrology, 
originated  only  in  ages  of  extreme  ignorance,  when  every 
thing  that  oould  not  be  understood  was  ciHisidered  to  be 
miraculous.  Not  only  were  the  magnificent  wonders  of  the 
heavens  supposed  to  afford  mysterious  influences,  but  even 
the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  appearance  of  disgusting  entrails 
gave,  as  waa  impiously  supposed,  an  unerring  insight  into 
the  fate  of  empires  and  kings ;  the  priests  of  those  days 
pretending,  in  order  to  gratify  the  designs  of  those  whom 
They  wished  to  support,  that  they  derived  their  knowledge 
hum  Divine  assistance. 

Such  ^were  the  absurdities  which  [marked  the  pagan 
worship ;  and  we  cannot  re^n  from  expressing  our  sincere 
regret,  that,  even  with  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  guide  us 
in  the  exercise  of  our  mental  energies,  and  the  extraordinary 
advancement  which  we  have  made  in  science,  there  should 
not  only  be  known  to  exist  in  England*  such  a  pretended 
science  as  astrology,  but  that  people  should  be  found 
ignorant  or  «iUy  ^oBgh   to  phi«e  tba  alightest  diagree 


of  faith  in  such  an  impudent  qaaokery.  True  it  ia;  that  sosie 
of  the  pfedicttona  which  have  been  put  forth  have  been 
verified  by  the  event ;  but  this  may  alwaya  he  traeed  to  the 
nature  of  the  prophecy  itself,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  person 
who  has  made  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means  a  diSiouU 
matter  for  any  person,  even  of  common  intellectual  powers 
and  some  acuteness  in  diseeming  the  signs  of  the  times,  to 
conjecture  what  will  probably  occur  in  the  political  WQrl4» 
and  so  cautiously  to  announce  it,  as  not  to  comiQit  himself 
if  his  prophecy  fails.  But  we  have  said  enough  npon  thi^ 
subject,  and  should  hardly  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the 
notice  of  it,  were  it  not  our  duty  to  expose  all  igaorani  p«^ 
tensions  to  the  name  of  soienoe,  and  guard  our  mmt 
juvenile  readers  from  being  cheated  by  the  oatohpenny 
trash  which  is  published  under  the  title  of  **  ProphMt 
/Almanacks"  and  Treatises  m  jistrology"  which  invariably 
fail  to  prophesy  the  truth,  exeq>t  when  thi^  prophesy  after 
the  event  is,  honumly  speaking,  oertain* 


ON  THE  PR00RES8  OP  HOROLOGY.  PROM  THE 
EARLIEST  PERIOD,  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  a 
very  clever  little  tract,  by  Mr.  E.  Henderson.  It  displays 
great  reading,  as  well  as  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
branch  of  the  subject ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  that  so 
useful  a  work  has  already  arrived  at  the  somewhat  rare 
honour  of  a  second  edition.  If,  as  is  very  probable,  it  shall 
reach  a  third,  we  wonld  anggeat  to  its  clever  author  the 
necessity  of  a  careful  revision  as  to  mere  style.  What 
are  called  |^f  I  worda  and  pkrMCs,  are,  under  any  circumstances, 
productive  of  an  unpleiisant  effect ;  but  when  the  especial 
pets  are  not  merely  unneceeaarily  obtruded,  but  also  inelegant, 
they  should  be  the  more  especially  eschewed.  Our  author, 
for  instanee,ns  Tery  fond  of  the  phrase— it  •*  goes  a  far  way;" 
a  phrase  which  has  surdy  aoCbing  to  recommend  it,  unless 
it  be  its  exeeeding  berbarism.  In  page  20,  there  is  a 
very  ffkring  printer'a  error,  which  makes  the  author,  when 
speakmg  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  say,  "llxeir 
improvements  ia  clock-work  does  not  stand  in  such  a  high 
scale,"  &c.  These  biemiabea  being  removed,  the  work  will 
in  every  way  do  credit  to  the  author,  from  whose  learned 
and  acearate  production  we  give  the  following  extracts, 
merely  premising  that  our  readers  will  find  their  account  in 
consulting  the  work  itself,  in  which  there  is  the  most  curious 
and  recondite  information  on  the  state  of  horology  among 

the  ancients. 

*'  A  clock  of  almost  miraeolons  propertiea  was  constructed 
by  a  Geneva  artist,  named  Droz,  towards  the  end  of  the  laat 
century.     If  the  account  may  be  credited,  the   clock  in 
question  was  so  constructed  as  to  perform  the  following  sur- 
prisingimovements.  *'  On  the  clock  were  exhibited  a  negro,  a 
shepherd,  and  a  dog ;  when  the  clock  struck,  the  shepherd 
played  six  times  on  his  flute,  and  the  dog  approached  and 
fawned  upon  him.     This  clock  being  exhibited  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  was  much  delighted  with  it,  M.  Droz  said, 
'  Tlie  gentleness   of  my  dog    is  his   least  merit.     If  your 
majesty  will  touch  one  of  the  apples  in  the  basket  by  his  side, 
you  will  admire  his  fidelity.'      The  kiog  did  so,  and  the  dog 
flew  at  his  hand  and  barked  ac » loudly  as  to  be  responded  to 
by  a  living  dog  which  was    in  the   room.     At  this,  some 
courtiers,  not  doubting  that  it  was  aa  affau:  of  witchcraft, 
hastily  crossed  themselves  and  left  the  room.     The  miniatcr 
of  marine  stayed  behind,  and  N  I.  Droz  desiring  him  to  ask  the 
negro  tba  time  c^  day,  he  did  eo,  but  remained  unaaawered. 
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M.  Droz  infbnned  lum  that  this  arose  from  the  negro  being 
ignorant  of  Spanish ;  upon  which  the  miniiter  repeated  his 
qneedon  in  French,  when  the  negro  ioBtuitly  replied  to  him — 
a  prodigy  which  k>  aitounded  the  minister,  that  he,  too,  made 
a  hasty  retreat,  declaring  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  deiil." 

Even  Uie  Genoese,  famoiu  ai  they  are  for  thrir  skill  in 
clock-work,  are  not  superior  to  English  sttists.  Our  next, 
which  must  also  be  our  last  extract,  is  descriptive  of  two 
clocks  made  by  English  artists,  and  sent  as  presents  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the'emperor  of  China. 

"  ThcM  two  clocks  are  in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  each  of 
which  a  Isdy  is  seated,  in  a  fine  attitude,  leaning  her  right 
hand  on  a  part  of  the  chariot,  under  which  appears  a  clock 
of  curious  workmanship,  little  larger  than  a  shilliog,  that 
strikes,  repeats,  and  goes  for  eight  days.  '  On  the  lady's 
finger  site  a  bird  finely  modelled,  and  set  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  with  its  wings  expanded  as  if  about  to  fly,  and  which 
actually  flutters  for  a  considerable  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button.  The  body  of  the  bird,  in  which  are 
oontaiocd  some  of  the  wheels  which  animate  it,  is  less  than 
the  sucteenth  part  of  an  inch.  The  lady  holds  in  her  left 
hand  a  golden  tube,  little  tfaickei  than  a  pin,  on  the  top  of 


which  is  a  small  round  box,  to  which  is  fixed  a  circulu 
ornament,  no  larger^thsn  a  sixpence,  and  set  in  diamonds, 
which  goes  round^D  three  hours,  in  n  constant  regular  motion. 
Over  the  lady's  head  is  a  double  umbrella,  supported  by 
a  small  fluted  pillar  not  thicker  than  a  common  quill,  under 
the  cover  of  which  a  bell  is  fised,  at  a  considerable  distanee 
from  the  clock,  with  which  it  seems  to  have  no  cotmeiioe, 
but  from  which  a  communication  is  secretly  conveyed,  thst 
regularly  strikes  the  hour,  and  repeats  the  same  at.plesMre 
by.  touching  a  diamond  button  fixed  to  the  clock  beloir. 
At  the  feet  of  the  lady  is  a  golden  dog,  before  wfaidi,  from 
the  point  of  the  chariot,  are  two  birds  fixed  on  spiral  springi, 
having  their  wings^and  feathers  set  with  stones  of  various 
colours,  and  they  appear  as  if  fl3^ng  away  with  the  chariot, 
which,  from  another  secret  motion.  Is  contrived  to  ma 
in  any  direction,  either  straight  or  circular,  while  a  boy  that 
lays  hold  of  the  chariot  behind,  appears  to  push  it  forward. 
Above  the  umbrella  are  flowers  and  ornaments  of  precious 
stones,  and  it  terminates  with  a  flying  dngon  set  in 
the  eame  manner.  The  whSle  is  of  gold  most  curiously  ex- 
ecuted, and  embellished  with  rubies  and  pearl. 


ON  ECLIPSES. : 


AVaVhAll  ECLirea  OE  THE  GUN. 


Chi  of  the  vast  multitude  of  advantages  which  result  to 
ui  ham  OUT  advance  in  knowledge  and  powers  of  reasoning, 
is  that  of  our  being  able  to  look  with  delighted  curiosity 
upon  a  phenomenon  to  which  our  ancestors  could  not  turn 
their  attention  without  b.orror  and  diemay.  There  will 
doubtless  be  a  time  when  even  the  few  superstitions  which 
still  remain  in  their  former  power  in  our  land,  will  be  the 
scoff  and  scorn  of  even  the  Eaerebt  schoolboy.  For,  already, 
what  was  once  so  potent  as  to  alarm  the  nations  out  of  all 
propriety  of  manly  and  reasoioable  demeanour,  and  to  enable 
impostors  not  merely  to  affri^^ht,  but  also  to  plunder,  perfect 
multitudes  of  weak-minded  ajod  ill  taught  individuaU.  is  now 
only  regarded— even  as  are  t  be  untoiled-fnr  and  unspun-for 
attire  of  the  beauteous  lily,  ;and  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
the  rainbow-^aa  another  an.d  a  perfectly  harmless  pheno- 
menon of  that  nature  tiirough  which  we  have  learned  humbly, 
thankfully,  trustfully,  and  ^dj-lessly  to 
"  Look  to  nslura'f  God." 

One  of  the  very  many  sutgects  which  the  increa«e  of 


knowledge  has  thus  converted,  horn  a  source  of  horror  and 
deprecation,  to  a  subject  of  lively  and  enlightened  curio*ity. 
is  that  of  "  eclipses."  Among  even  the  most  eulighlened 
nntions  of  the  East,  an  eclipse  is  judged  to  be  at  once  iht 
omen  and  the  precursor  of  evils  to  come ;  and  thtf  unhappy 
people  deprecate  the  evil  by  addressing  the  strangeat  suppli- 
cations, altemnted  by  equally  strange  imprecations,  to  ihE 
supposed  monster  whose  dread  shadow  puts  the  earth,  for 
the  time,  iudarkneta  Nor  has  this  superstitious  horror  been 
confined  to  the  natives  of  the  East.  Civilized  and  haughty 
Europe  has  been  "  frightened  from  its  propriety  "  morv 
than  once  by  this  equally  simple,  harmless,  and — as  the  colir 
system  is  constituted^inevitable  phenomenon.  And  Bng' 
land  has  borne  her  full  share  in  this  most  absurd,  because 
unreasonable  and  unreasoning  dread.  On  one  occasion,  sn 
approaching  eclipse  threw  the  infaabitants  of  London  into 
such  consternation,  that  artful  and  acheming  individuals  sue. 
ceeded  in  purchasing  landed  and  other  property  at  a  tenth 
of  its  real  value — the  awipdlers  representing,  uid  the  un< 
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fartanate  dupes  believing*  that  the  end  of  tbe  world  wad  at 
baod! 

To  warn  oar  readers  against  this  superstition  woald  be 
not  merely  a  sapererogation,  but  also  an  insult ;  and  we  are 
rare,  thereibre»  tiiat  we  need  say  nothing  more  by  way  of 
prellice  to  the  fodowbg  brief  paper  on  the 

AmmUkM  XOUVSX   OV  TBB  SUV. 

May  ISth,  1896. 

This  great  obseuration  of  the  «nn's  diio  wiU  oonunenfo  at 
Oi«enwMi»  M  51  nin.  19  sec.  after  1 ;  anifa  at  its  greatest 
obiouratimi  at  19  nin.  0  sec.  past  8 )  wad  end  89  min*  6  sec. 
iftir  4  P.M. 

At  the  paint  of  grcntesi  obscuration  *863  parts  of  the 
ran^  diameter  will  be  entirely  obacored ;  the  moon  iint 
loQsUng  the  aun's  right  limb  at  184*  from  the  vcTtcx.   (Sea 

llus  eclipse  witt  appear  annukf ,  or  ring-like,  in  the 
MNftbem  counties  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  the 
loutlicm  parts  of  Scotland,  cts.  from  a  line  paising  through 
Stockton  on  Tses,  Durham,  and  Killsla,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land I  and  Dundee,  MoU  Isle,  &c.  in  Seotland,  as  reprssented 
by  a  sone  of  about  100  miles  in  breadth,  drawn  across  the 
uusp,  and  shaded  by  diagonal  lines.  Al<mg  the  Une  of  eeutral 
and  mmuUr  app€arane$t  as  drawn  on  the  map,  the  moon  will 
tppear  within  the  disc  of  the  son,  surrounded  by  a  bright 
hog  of  solar  light  i  and,  as  the  spectator  approaches  towurds 
the  Mmthem  limit  of  annular  appearance,  this  splendid 
ring  will  become  brosder  at  the  soutliem  limb  than  at  the 
Borthem,  and  vice  eersil,  if  he  take  his  observation  at  the 
northern  limit  of  aanulv  appearance. 

This  eclipse  will  be  Tisible  over  the  whole  of  North 
Americe,  pert  o|  Colombia,  Africa,  and  the  whole  of  Europe. 
It  will  be  annular  from  8*  north  lat.,  98*  W.  long.,  over  the 
Moth  of  Ouba,  in  the  West  lodies;  aloog  the  northern 
ports  of  the  British  Isles ;  Denmark,  and  Qermany,  to  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

llie  sun  and  moon  (when  the  latter  is  fiill)  appear  to  the 
Dsked  eye  about  the  same  size,  though  the  real  diameter  of 
the  ran  is  immensely  larger  than  the  moon,  hence  their  dia* 
meters  appear  to  be  fluctuating  quantities ;  sometimes  one  ap- 
pearing hrger,  sometimaa  the  other*  Thqs,  the  moon  passing 
between  the  sun  and  earth,  her  shadow  terminating  in  a  point, 
aometimea  at  a  gicatcr,  atothen  at  a  lees  distance  from  her* 
•elf  than  she  is  from  the  earth ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  exr 
treme  point  of  her  riiadow  sometimes  docs  not  reach  the  earth, 
and  at  othen  extendd^yond  it ;  in  the  fanner  case,  the  ecUpie 
may  be  mrnnular^  Imt  it  cannot  be  total ;  in  the  latter,  tpitU, 
jmt  not  tnumimr.  By  reference  to  our  diagram,  {fig.  6,) 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  eclipse  the  point  of  termination 
does  not  leach  the  earth,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  word 
or  two,  will  explain  ataelf.  Let  P  be  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth.  8  the  sun,  M  the  moon,  and  G  the  termination  of  the 
moon'a  dark  ahadow  in  a  point,  which  then  becomes  penum'' 
brak  and,  expanding  beyond  O,  will  trace  out  a  sone  or 
band  on  the  earth  as  at  ABCD,  along  which  line  the  eclipse 
will  appear  annular  or  ring-like,  while  in  erery  part  of  the 
enlightened  portion  from  £  to  F  it  will  be  more  or  less  visible. 
Ftg.  ]  is  a  Tiew  of  the  eclipse  at  London ;  Ji^.  9,  at  New- 
castle, lonth  of  the  Un^  of  central  and  anniJar  appearance ; 
fy.  8,  u  seen  at  Perth,  which  is  north  of  the  same  line.  The 
oblique  lines  drawn  on  the  map,  show  the  Greenwich 
time  of  beginning  and  ending  of  the  eclipse  at  the  places 
over  which  they  pern.  The  longitude  in  time,  as  given  at 
the  top  of  tiie  map,  must  be  added  to  the  Greenwidi  time. 
Barked  ^fP  ^t^ie  ohUque  h'nes,  if  easterly,  but  sf^btra^ tf d|  if 


westerly  [of  Greenwich :  'thus, 'at  Elgin,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Scotland,  the  Greenwich  time  of  beginning  is  42  min.  past 
1 ;  and  as  Elgin  is  3*  25'  west  of  Greenwich,  and  the  lon- 
gitude in  time  about  13i  min.  west,  as  indicated  by  the  top 
of  the  map,  the  eclipse  will  commence  there  at  28}  min. 
past  1,  and  end  at  17^  min.  past  4.  At  Norwich,  the 
Greenwich  time  of  commencement  is  52  min.  past  1 ;  and  as 
that  place  is  in  longitude  of  time  5  min.  east,  it  will  begin 
there  at  57  min.  past  1,  and  end  at  45  min.  pest  4. 

Our  space  wOl  not  allow  us  to  treat  this  phenomenon  of 
the  heayens  in  a  more  dilated  manner ;  but  we  will  briefly 
ob^erre,  that  so  rare  is  a  total  or  an  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  at  any  giyen  place,  that  few  persons  can  expect  to  wit« 
ness  such  a  pleasing  sight  in  these  islands  in  an  ordinary 
lifetime. 

The  foDowing  time  of  beginning  and  ending  of  the  eclipse 
is  computed  from  the  map. 

N.B, — It  should  be  obsenred  that  all  the  figurea  on  the 
diagonal  lines  of  the  map  apply  to  Qreenwich  mean  time. 


Aberdeen    • 
Barnitapto 

Birniinfluua 
Brighton 
Bristol   ,    • 
Carlisle 
Chester       • 
Derby 


Xeli]^  begins. 
Sri  mm.  past  1 


SO 
40 
61 
37 
33 
34 
42 


Puhlia  .    .    ,    .    ,    18       _ 


n 

33 
41 
47 

39 


Edinburgh 
Bxeter   . 
Oloucetter 
Httil 
Ipawicb 

Launceftou 

Leeds     ,    .     •    •    .  42 

Lincoln       ....  47 

Liverpool    ....  34 

Manchester     •    .    .  37 

Newcaatle  on  Tyas  .  40 

Nottingham     ...  45 

Oxford 45 

Portsmouth      •    .    .  4C 

Sheffield     ....  42 

Taunton      .    •    «    •  36 

Worcester  ....  38 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
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EcUpieendi. 

24  min.  past 
18  ^ 

28  — 

39  ;- 

25  — 

21  — 

22  — 

so  -^ 

a  — 

20  — 

21  — 

29  — 
341  •^ 

44  ** 

12  — 

30  — 
85  — 

22  — 
25  — 
28  — 
33  — 

33  — 

34  — 
80  — 
84  — p 
2«  — 

31  — 


Ohe, — ^The  fractional  parts  of  a  minute  are  not  noticed  in 
the  foregoing  ti^b)c  of  commencing  aiid  ending. 


THB  IMPORTANCE  OP  RBGULAR  INDUSTRY  AND 

PUNCTUALITY. 

Wn  scarcely  know  of  any  other  word  in  our  language 
which  has  been  so  completely  and  so  fatally  misunderstood 
and  misapplied  as  the  word  *<  genius."  Young  men  too 
commonly  suppose  that  geniusi  or  in  other  words  aptitude  for 
a  particular  pursuit,  conjoined  to  inclination  for  it,  exempts 
them  from  auning  at  any  other  requisite  for  success  in  it. 
They  seem  to  suppose  that  there  is  somethinf^  vulgar  and 
unworthy  in  that  steadiiast  application  to  any  given  pursuit, 
which  they  think  proper  to  speak  of  as  **  plodding.*'  And 
yet  the  history  of  almost  every  really  eminent  man,  no 
matter  in  what  pursuit  he  has  signalised  himself  and  served 
mankind,  abounds  with  proofs,  that  to  steady  industry,  fully 
as  much  as  to  genius,  has  all  really  great  human  achievements 
been  attributable.  Great  scholars,  for  instance,  have  always 
been,  not  merely  laborioos  students,  but  they  h«^v/e  also 
itodied  both  methodically  and  regularly  i  they  have  had  fo. 
very  portion  Qf  Ibt  day.its  proper  fmd^aUq(^4  >tudy, 
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in  no  wiie  would  they  allow  any  one  portion  of  time  to  be 
encroached  upon  by  the  study  to  which  another  portion  was 
especially  appropriated  in  their  fixed  plan  of  action.  The 
numerous,  and,  considering  the  barbarous  state  of  learning 
in  his  time  and  country,  the  really  marvellous  attainments 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  king  of  England,  were  won  far  less  by 
any  very  striking  and  brilliant  original  capacity  than  by  his 
herculean  power  of  application,  and  by  the  steady  resolution 
with  which  he  applied  the  various  portions  of  hb  day  to  the 
various  pursuits  in  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  engage ; 
and  surely  if  he,  the  great  king,  the  undaunted  general,  the 
(for  his  time)  learned  scholar  and  sound  statesman — ^surely 
if  he,  with  so  many  cares  and  such  important  as  well  as 
numerous  claims  upon  his  time,  would  thus  sternly  and 
steadily  adhere  to  regular  perseverance  in  his  industry — 
surely,  if  he  could  do  this,  it  would  ill  become  the  more 
humbly  gifted  and  infinitely  more  humbly  situated  student  of 
our  own  times  to  think  industry  and  steadiness  otherwise 
than  necessary. 

Another  most  important  virtue  which  your  thorough.going 
and  inordinate  admirers  of  the  fits  and  starts,  which  they 
call  genius  and  think  so  brilliant  an  acquisition,  are  too 
commonly  in  the  habit  of  both  thinking  meanly  of  and 
speaking  meanly  of,  is  punctuality.  And  yet  there  is  not 
a  quality  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  man  who  would 
be  either  useful  or  prosperous.  Lord  Nelson,  that  great 
man  of  whom  England  is  so  justly  proud,  attributed  his 
success  in  life  far  more  to  his  punctuality  than  to  his  genius ; 
and  yet  we  would  suppose  that  even  the  least  modest  of  those 
who  affect  to  undervalue  so  old-fashioned  a  virtue  as  punc- 
tuality, would  not  for  a  moment  scruple  to  compare  them- 
selves, as  to  genius,  with  the  greatest  man  this  country  ever 
produced !  His  lordship,  when  about  to  leave  England  on 
his  last  glorious  expedition,  had  occasion  to  order  some  articles 
of  furniture  for  his  cabin,  and  the  tradesman  to  whom  he 
gave  the  order  promised  very  emphatically  to  be  "  exact  to 


the  moment,"    "Not  so,"  replied  the  hero,  "  not  so— be 
twenty  minutes  before  the  time ;    to  being  always  twenty 
minutes  before  my  time  I  owe  all  that  I  have  on  earth  /"—a 
lesson  that,  which  no  really  moral  or  well-inclined  young 
man  should  ever  for  a  moment  lo^e  sight  of.      To  those 
who  never  nerved  themselves  to  the  task  of  being  industrious 
and  punctual,  the  vast,  the  wonderful  power  of  being  so,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined ;  they  can  scarcely  imagine  how  much 
may  be  done  by  even  the  most  gentle  tasks  regularly  and 
steadily  persisted  in.    Peter  the  Great,  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
Washington,  Napoleon — in  short,  all  men  of  very  great  merit 
and  success,  have  been  distinguished  for  industry  and  punc- 
tuality.    Again,  we  ask,  such  being  the  case,  how  can  any 
really  well-disposed   young  man  treat  sli^'btingly  virtues 
which  have  been  held  so  little  less  than  all  important  by  such 
names  as  those  we  have  enumerated  ?   Yet,  one  other  quality 
of  vast  importance,  and  which  we  too  commonly  find  young 
men  inclined  to  undervalue,  is  the  power  and  regular  habit 
of  early  rbing.  On  this  point,  Buffon,  the  truly  eloquent  and 
eminent  French  naturalist,  was  so'particular,  that  finding  him- 
self constitutionally  or  by  habit  but  too  much  inclined  to  lie  in 
bed  till  very  late,  he  paid  a  faithful  and  attached  servant  a 
handsome  gratuity  for  every  time  of  his  getting  him  up  by  a 
certain  time  in  the  morning.  At  first,  Buffon  was  merely  awa- 
kened, when  he  regularly  turned  round  for  "  a  httle  more  sleep, 
and  a  little  more  slumber."  *'  Upon  this,"  says  Buffon,  '*my 
servant  at  length  employed  force.     I  however  begged  for  in« 
dulgence,  bade  him  begone,  and  even  threatened  him  with  dis- 
missal ;  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  I  was  compelled  to  comply ; 
and  he  was  regularly  repaid  for  the  abuse  1  heaped  upon  him 
by  being  heartily  thanked  and  presented  with  a  crown.     And 
to  the  firmness  of  poor  Joseph  /  am  indebted  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  volumes  of  my  works"  And  this,  be  it  remarked,  is  the 
testimony  of  a  man  gifted  beyond  almost  all  of  his  con- 
temporaries with  that  brilliant  and  ready  aptitude  which  we 
commonly  call  genius^!   ^ 
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[SKETCH  OF  THE  ATl'EMPTS  AT  FINDING  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  TO  INDIA. 


To  understand  the  importance  of  finding  a  north-west 
passage  to  India,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare^ the  differ- 
ence  between  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  and  seven 
hundred  and  seventy;  the  former  being  the  distance  from 
London  to  Canton,  in  China,  by  the  present  route,  the  latter, 
that  of  a  ship  if  she  could  sail  directly  over  the  north  pole. 
Wonderful  advantages,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would  result  from 
so  great  a  diminution  of  the  distance ;  and,  ever  since  the 
project  was  first  entertained,  a  proportional  anxiety  has  been 
felt  to  accomplish  so  very  desirable  a  result.  Whether  the 
Tery  nature  of  the  question  does  or  does  not  negative  the 
possibility  of  the  desired  achievement,  it  makes  no  part  of 
our  present  business  to  inquire ;  and  we  consequently  shall 
confine  our  account  to  what  actually  has  been  done,  instead 
of  speculating  upon  what  might  have  been  done  heretofore, 
or  may  be  done  in  future  ;— 'Siough  assuredly,  if  we  were  to 
speculate  upon  the  latter  by  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
fate  of  all  the  various  expeditions  which  have  hitherto  been 
undertaken,  we  should  be  but  little  inclined  to  hope  for 
success,  strongly  as  we  feel  bound  to  wish  for  it. 

The  hope  and  the  wish  to  find  a  direct  westemly  passage 
have  been  entertained  almost  as  long  as  the  *'  new  "  world 
has  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  old."  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  diligent  exploration  of  the  easternly  shores 
of  the  American  continent  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
some  strait,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  those 


of  the  Pacific ;  and,  for  a  brief  space,  it  was  thought  that  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  found  to  afford  the  desired  com- 
munication between  the  two ;  but  the  hope  of  this  was  soon 
terminated,  by  the  discovery  of  a  range  of  rocky  mountains 
which  completely  separated  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
The  explorations  were  continued  with  great  spirit  and  ])er- 
severance  until  it  was  demonstrated,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  land  was  continuous  firom  the  Gruif  of  Mexico 
to  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  hope  of  discovering  a  direct  westemly  passage  beinf; 
thus  definitively  negatived,  the  new  question  then  suggested 
itself  to  scientific  geographers  and  navigators — ^might  there 
not  be  a  passage  found  among  the  northern  shores  of  the 
American  continent?  In  other  words,  the  question  then 
arose,  which  even  yet  remains  unsolved,  of  whether  there 
might  or  might  not  be  a  possibility  of  discovering  a  *'  north- 
west passage  to  India  ?" 

In  accordance  with  her  character,  of  the  very  first  naval 
power  in  the  world,  England  has  spiqtedly  taken  the  lead  of 
all  other  nations  in  making  bold  and  costly  etideavours  to  solve 
this  question. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century*  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Martin,)  Frobisher  resolved  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover a  north-west  passage  to  India.  So  little,  however, 
was  his  noble  and  praiseworthy  ambition  shared  by  the 
powerful  men  of  his  day,  that  he  was  for  fifteen  years  con* 
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itutly,  but  ineffeetoallyy  eDdeaTouring  to  get  die  meaiu  of 
imweedineZon  his  adyentaioiu  yoyage*  At  lengthy  in  the 
jetf  15707116  soceeeded^in  getting  two  small  Tettel8,*which 
vere  neitiier  adequate  in  burthen  nor  equipment  to  facing 
the  manifold  and  peculiar  perila  of  an  Arctic  voyage.  But  no 
inadequacy  of  means  could  daunt  the  spirit  of  this  gallant 
Maman,  and  he  made  three  perilous  but,  unfortunatdy,  in- 
efTectoal  voysges.  His  Tcssels  were  dreadfully  injured  by 
the  hiig;e  mountains  of  ice  which  so  matly  endanger  and 
•nooj  the  voyagers  in  those  high  latitura ;  and,  after  he  had 
made  three  unsuccessful  Toyages,  his  patrons,  small  as  their 
patronage  had  been,  became  so  utterly  discouraged  and 
wearied,  that  they  decidedly  refused  to  advance  any  ftrther 
aid  in  any  shape. 

In  the  year  1585,  the  effect  of  FVobisher^  disappointmenta 

had  somewhat  passed  away,  and  a  society  of  gentlemen  sub- 

icribed  the  necessary  means  for  a  new  expedition  to  the  Arctic 

leae.    Ilie  expedition  thus  fitted  out  was  entrusted  to  the 

eommand  ot  Mr.  John  Davis,  a  fine  seaman,  and  a  man  of 

uognlar  boldhess  and  perseverance.    He,  like  Frobisher, 

made  three  voyages,  but  though  he  discovered  the  vast 

itraits  which  bc«r  his  name,  and  was  very  sanguine  in  the 

belief  that  he  should  ultimately  achieve  the  desired  result, 

hii  patrons  got  tired,  as  FVobisher's  had  previously  done,  and 

refined  to  fumiah  the  means  of  a  fourth  voyage.    The 

project  was  not  agijjn  thought  of  until  tiie  year  1607,  when 

some  merchants  sent  out  Captun  Hudson.    This  intrq>id 

mariner  having  vainly  sought  a  passage  along  the  north  coast 

of  Asia,  attempted  to  find  one  between  Spitzbergen  and 

Xora  ZemUa.     Again  he  tried  the  old  rout  by  Uie  west» 

Having  wmtered  in  the  most  southemly  part  of  the  great  sea, 

which  is  called  after  him  *'  Hudson's  Bay,"  he  was  on  the 

very  point  of  again  setting  out  on  his  voyage  of  ^Uscovery, 

when  a  villain  named  Oreen,  whom  Hudson  had  actually 

rescued  from  destructbn,  seduced  the  crew  into  mutiny. 

Poor  Hudson,  his  son,  and  seven  of  the  crew  who 


M 


Falthfiil  amoiig  the  iaIdikM  fimnd; 
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were  put  into  a  crazy  boat,  and  turned  adrift  in  thathonibly 
iodementcUmate,  and  neitiier  the  captmn  nor  anyone  of  his 
unfortunate  oompaniona  vras  ever  afterwards  heard  of; 
tboogh  the  majority  of  the  dastardly  mutineers  arrived 
safely  in  England. 

Baffin,  Locaa  Foxe,  and  odiers,  repeated  these  intrepid 
attempts,  but  with  no  sensible  improvement  upon  the 
fortone  of  their  predecessors ;  and  it  was  not  until  early  in 
the  present  century,  that  the  public  mind  became  at  all 
^^ly  reanimated  upon  the  subject.  Tlie  first  of  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  present  century  vras  entrusted  to  Captain 
John  Ross,  who  was  not  only  known  as  a  very  intrepid  and 
able  officer,  bat  was  also  peculiarly  experienced  in  the  diffi- 
cult navigation  of  the  northern  seas.  He  was  especially 
desired  to  make  the  circuit  of  Bafiin's  Bay,  and  to  use  the 
tttmoat  diligence  in  endeavouring  to  find  any  outlet  that 
might  exist  to  the  Padfic. 

At  a  future  time  we  shall  give,  from  Captain  Ross's  ovm 
report,  some  account  of  the  truly  terrible  dangers  against 
which  he  and  his  gallant  followers  had  to  contend.  For 
the  present,  we  have  only  space  to  say,  that  though  Captain 
Roes  on  thia  occasion  cUi^yed  his  usiud  skill  and  gallantry 
u  a  seaman,  there  was  a  very  general  impression  among 
thote  who  felt  interest  in  his  success,  that  his  examination 
of  the  variooB  inlets  to  which  his  attention  had  been  so 
specially  directed,  was  infinitely  too  enrsory  and  impeifect. 
This  was  especially  the  case  as  to  Lancaster  Sound,  which  he 
▼ery  imperfectly  expbred,  and  which  most  of  his  officers  felt 
inclined  to  look  to  for  the  much  dcaired  passages    TUs  im* 


prcsaion  was  strongly  felt  by  Gmytain  Fsrry,  the  second  in 
command  of  the  expedition,  and  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion  in  England  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  a  new  expedition, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  explormg  Lancaster  Sound.  This 
expedition,  consisting  of  two  vcsmIs,  was  entrusted  to  the 
command  of  Captain  Fbrry,  who  commenced  Ins  arduous 
and  important  voyage  in  the  montii  oi  May,  1819« 

(T9  he  eoneUuM  in  owr  next,) 


ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

CoKSinxB  them  in  what  light  we  may,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  consider  the  Hindoos  a  very  remarkable  people ;  but, 
while  we  marvel  at  and  admire  tiie  grand  and  the  vast  in 
their  history,  tradition  and  religion,  it  is  not  easy  to  forbear 
from  smiling,  partiy  in  pity,  and  parUy  in  contempt,  as  we 
view  the  petty  and  absolutely  ludicrous  puerilities  with 
which  even  the  gravest  of  their  superstitions  are  so  intimately 
commingled.  But,  both  as  a  subject  of  amusement,  and  if 
poperly  considered  and  examined,  a  source  of  very  useful 
instruction,  the  histoiy  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  well 
worthy  the  perusal  and  study  of  every  intelligent  reader.  It 
is  of  course  only  in  our  power  to  give  a  mere  and  brief 
outline  of  a  subject  so  extensive ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
makejit  sufikientiy  full,  to  interest  even  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  no  opportunity  to  consult  more  extensive  and  volu- 
ininous  works  upon  the  sulject. 

Except  the  Chinese,  there  is  not  an  eastern  people  which 
can  compare  vrith  the  Hindoos,  as  to  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  yet  the  veriest 
savages  of  Africa  are  not  more  servilely  superstitious  as  to 
beli^,  or  more  censurably  vrasteful  of  time  spent  in  super- 
stitious ceremonial.    In  this  latter  particular,  indeed,  it  is  not 


easy  for  any  people,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  to  go  beyond 
the  lamentable  absurdity  of  the  Hindoos,  who  sacrifice  to 
processions,  holidays,  penances,'  and  other]useless  forms  and 
ceremonies,  so  much  of  their  vnJdng  time,  that  to  that  one 
folly  an  enUghtened  observer  would  attribute  the  chief  of  all 
the  privations  they  ever  endure  as  to  personal  comfort ;  while 
a  political  economist  would  hazard  but  litde  in  pointing  to 
the  same  folly  as  the  cause  why  they  are  as  yet  so  very  far 
from  having  attained  to  the  political  importance  and  freedom 
of  which  they  are  in  other  respects  so  remarkably  well 
worthy.  Heathen  as  they  are,  in  but  too  many  respects, 
the  Hindoos,  in  common  with  the  heathen  in  general,  (how* 
ever  grossly  their  belief  upon  minor  points,)  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  and  invisible  Deity,  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  the  uniyeree;  and,  it  is  not  a  littie  wonderful, 
that  a  people  possessing  this  great  primary  truth,  should  be 
plunged  as  they  are  into  the  very  puerility  of  credulity  upon 
other  points** 

Though  the  Hindoos  acknowledge  the  enstence  of  a 
supreme  being,  whom  they  name  Brahma,  they  cannot 
refrain  firom  giving  a  fictitious  and  ridiculous  account  of  him. 
Previous  to  the  creation,  say  they,  Brahma  reposed  con- 
tinually silent  and  self-concentrated.f  Being  at  length  de. 
sirous  to  commence  the  great  work  of  creation,  he,  by  the 


*  Parliapt  the  all  bnt  mUTenal  belief  in  a  tnpreme  and  inTitible  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  nniTene,  contraited  with  the  vrtld  figments  which  mil- 
liona  of  men  contriTe  to  couple  with  that  belief,  may  be  taken  aa  the 
ttrongett  poiible  proof  of  the  muriona  power  of  mental  indolence.  We 
•hall,  at  no  distant  period,  make  this  contrast  the  sulject  of  an  essaj  in 
this  work. 

f  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  sopentitlon  has  embodied  its  own  feeUogs : 
tibe  HindflNM  are  remarkably  indolent. 
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qtere  power  pf  tboi9g^t|  createcl  the  waters  m  which  he  de- 
posited biipse}f  ill  f^  goldeQ  ew,  In  this  envelop^,which  blazed 
with  the  spl^ndoqr  of  a  myrifti}  of  0ui)8,  Brahma  remained 
inactive  for  millions  of  years  ;  and  t^en,  suddenly  exerting  the 
divine  energy  of  mind,  sprang  forth  from  his  concealment  to  be 
the  creator  pf  subordinate  deities,  i^nd  of  all  things  contained 
in  the  mighty  uniyerse.  Brahma  js  depicted  a?  a  golden 
coloured  figure,  having  four  heads  and  four  arms.  But 
though  Brahma  is  the  chief  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  and  though 
from  him  the  chief  caste  of  the  Brahmins  have  their  title,  less 
PMpeel  is  shown  to  him,  m  to  eeremoaial  worahipi  ol£BriBga» 
festivals,  and  so  forth,  than  to  any  of  the  inferior  deities. 

Although  Brahma  k  nominally  tha  first  deity  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  creator  of  the  odiers,  the  deity  to  whom 
the  greatest  real  respect  is  pidd  by  these  peop}e  is  Vishnu, 
the  preserver*  This  deity  is  repesented  to  have  the  bene- 
volent task  of  interfering  to  prevent  any  great  evil  or 
calamity  which  threatens  mankind.  Whenever  this  has 
been  the  ca^e  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  the  inter- 
position of  Vishnu,  he  has  appeared  upon  earth ;  and  the 
histories  of  his  nine  avatars,  or  comings*  are  representations 
of  nine  successive  transfprmations  of  the  deity,  and  deeds 
performed  in  the  various  shapes  he  successively  assumed, 
such  as  surpass  even  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  There 
is  to  be  a  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu,  when,  armed  with  a  blazing 
sword,  and  mounted  on  a  milk-white  horse,  he  will  descend 
upon  the  earth  to  punish  the  vricked  and  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  sin  and  miseiy.* 

The  third  great  deity  of  the  Hindoos  is*  Sfva,  the  De- 
stroyer, whose  vindictiveness  and  skill  in  Ill-doing,  however, 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  his  female  partner  Doonga 
or  Kalee,  the  chief  of  the  female  deities.  L{ke  Vishnu, 
she  has  assumed  mapy  successive  forms,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  inarvellous  combats.  Though  her 
disposition  is  represented  to  be  most  sanguinary  and  cruel, 
the  Hindoos,  who  are  very  far  indeed  from  deserving  either 
the  one  epidiet  or  the  other,  hold  her  in  the  highest  re- 
verence, and  heap  the  most  precious  gifts  upon  her  altar. 
Unliice  the  other  Hindoo  deities,  she  requires  the  blood  of 
animals  to  be  sacrificed  to  her;  and,  though  it  has  now 
happily  ceased  to  be  the  case,  there  undoubtedly  was  a  time 
when  human  victims  were  offered  up  to  her  ! 

Subordinate  to  these  deities,  and  having  their  varioqs 
especial  offices,  are  minor  deities,  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Pantheon  of  Old  Greece;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  here,  otherwise  than  generally. 
We  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Hindoo 
doctrines. 

We  have  already  ahown,  that  in  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  avatars,  or  comings,  of  Vishnu,  are  a  very 
prominent  feature ;  and  that  in  those^avatars  the  god  took 
various  auocessive  and  appropriate  forms.  From  this  portion 
of  the  religion,  or  rather  of  the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos, 
comes  that  other  very  prominent  and  important  portion,  the 
metempsychosis,  i.  e.  the  transmigration  of  souls.] 

Seeing  that  their  ffods  (our  young  readers,  we  hope, 
need  scarcely  be  wamea  that  these  Bxe  false  gods,  or  idols, 
erected  by  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  paganism)  were 
liable  to  change  of  siibstance  ana  appearance,  it  was  scarcely 
either  unnatural  or  illogical  for  the  benighted  heathen  to 
suppose  that  their  punishments  or  rewards  would  also  be, 
in  like  manner,  connected  with  and  manifested  by  the 
peculiar  9ubitanc€  and  appearance  of  the  condemned  or  t||e 
approved.  Aooordingly,  we  find  that  that  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  which  is,  in  point  of  fact, 

*  Of  one  of  hU  avaUn  we  ihall  have  to  ipeak  hereafter,  la  apftUog  of 
Buddhiim,  a  kind  of  heresy  from  the  religion  of  Brahma. 


common  to  aU  mankind,  (for  how  could  so  awfol  and  msg- 
mficent  i^  tru^  be  hidden  from  diat  intuitive  pereeptionwitk 
which  Ood,  the  true;  tiie  great,  the  oply  God,  by  endowed 
all^mankipd,  and  which.  In  the  case  oif  those  who  enjoy  the 
peculiar  blessing  of  living  under  the  Christian  dispenf  ation,  is 
coufined  tp  the  jptVffifaf  resurrection,)  is.  by  tne  Hindoos, 
misunderstood  to  include  a  bodily  resurrection ;  atid  admittlag 
their  idle,  or  rather  their  beAi^hted  premises  to  be  true,  it 
^ould  be  difficult  to  deny  to  the  poor  Hindoos  a  very  togtcal 
conclusion,  ip  appiyipg  to  tbemselves  those  rules  and  ^ose 
processes  from  wh^^  uey  did  not  exempt  their  deities. 

We  suppose  (for  a^ument  sake)  that  our  readers  are  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  Greek — we  suppose  them  not  to  know  ^ 
from  n ;  we  therefore j)remise  ^at  metempsychosis  means, 
literally,  a  passing  of  oi^e  soul  into  various  bodies.   We  have 
seen  that  uie  Hmdoo  gods  are,  by  their  deluded  votaries, 
subjected  to  certain  bodiltf  changes ;  we  have  showii,  too, 
that  the*pepple  put  th^r  case  ana  that  of  their  gode  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  level :    they  have,  in  faet>  incamqted  &dr 
own  feelings  and  their  own  passions,  and  then^  set  up  those 
incarnations  upon  a  pedestal,  which  they  have  worshipped  as 
gods.      Seeing  that  their  gods,  the  objects  now  of  ho^ 
and  love,  now  of  ifear  and  detestation,  had  been,  and  still 
were,  subjected  to  the  metempsychosis,  the  ignorant  Hin- 
doos, as  utterly   unaware  that  these  godi  were  the  mere 
creatioui,  pay,  the  yery  manufecture  or  mankind,  supposed 
that  the  worshippers  v^ust  be  subject  to*  the  same  laws  to 
which  their  creators  and  rulers,  i  e.  iheir  gods,  were  subject, 
and  still  must  be. 

The  young  christian  reader,  even  admitting  that  be 
already  has  a  due  and  reverential  sense  of  the  true  God,  can 
scarcely,  without  a  "  Guide,  "  understand  the  amount  of 
temporal^  to  say  nothing  of  eternal  mischief,  which  springs 
from  this  most  uD/bvm(hd  belief.  In  the  first  place,  there 
benighted  people  suppose  that  the  reward  of  virtue  in  this 
life  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Virtuous  soul  in  a.  noble  (or 
enviable  material  body ;  and  that  the  punishment  of  the 
vicious  man  is,  thai  tha  viakma  soul  shall  be  conjoined  to  the 
loathsome  reptile,  the  vndean  bird,  or  the  savaf^^  and  mean 
deteated  beait 

From  such  a  beUef  as  thisi  young  reader !  consequences 
neceaaarily  spring'  *^^  ^  7^^'  utmost  ingenuity  cannot 
compass  ere  we  meet  again  to  point  them  ox^fto  ^ou* 

(T0  bs  Ptmotuded  in  mr  nut*) 
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CAViaira  are  hoUows  ia[the  solid  crust  of  the  ^rth,  and  are 
generally  found  wbera  great  voloanie  action  haa  been  at 
work.  There  are  very  many  of  them  in  various  parta  of  the 
world,  and  most  of  them  are  remarkable  from  some  particular 
cause :  aome,  on*  account  of  the  awful  gloom  of  tb«r  vast 
extent ;  others,  by  the  fairy  beauty  (tf  their  atalactitei, 
presenting  almoat  every  variety  of  figure,  and  apM^Ung  in 
the  light  of  the  toreb  with  a  hrilliauee  bayoiM}  that  of  the 
costliest  diamonds. 

In  many  caverns,  '"especially  iu  Qemvxf^  the  various 
diviibna  or  rooms,  brilliantly  adorned  iwitb  staUctitea,  have 
spread  upon  their  floors  ghastly  heaps  of  aninaal  bones. 
The  disoovery  of  this  faat  baa  cauaed  iFery  gra»t  curiosity 
and  interest  among  giologiats  aad  other  h^oq  of  aci^a^ ;  and 
tha  caqaa  of  audi  vast  asseaaUages  of  bones  of  di^reat 
animals— soma  of  tfaam  of  aperies  dO  longer  in  existence, 
and  BtiU^noie  of  tbam  of  speaiea  no  \ms^  ^ibe  Jasen  in 
the  dimate  in  which  the  desd  boim  Iff  fPwA^im  fsrr 
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mtonll/^Wen  mac)i'*and  uigemouBly  {speciilatad  {upon  by 
the  leaned.  't^-tdO&af 

The  moit^prolNibk  ~of  ^all  the  cftaaai  whicti|ingenioiiA 
specuktioa  hu  suggcfted,  are  the  foUowiDg: — 1.  loat  the 
boaei  are  the  ramains  of  animals  which  were  indigenous  to 
tfaeland,  and  which  died  peaceably  in  the  earea ;  3.  That  they 
belong  to  animals  which  were  swept  into  the  caves,  and  de- 
stroyed by  inundation ;  3.  lliat  they  belong  to  animals  long 
enveloped  in  stony  strata*  whose  solution  produced  the 
caTenu,  the  softer  parts  of  the  animals  being  consumed  to- 
gether with  the  softer  portion  of  the  rocky  strata  m  which 
they  were  enrdoped. 

Of  all  theae  three  hypotheses,  the  first  seems  the  moal 
feasible;  for  if  the  third  were  the  true  one,  the  bones 
would  ba?e  been  miied  with  the  surrounding  Inateriala  of 
the  mountains,  and  oi  course  have  been  coeval  with  the 
flioaBtaiiis  themaelvesi   whereas  the  state  of  the   bones 
nakea  it  certain  that  their  origin  is  far  more  recent.     And 
if  the  aecond  hypothesis  were  correct,  must  it  not  be  in- 
eritaUe  that  the  violence  of  the  inundations  which  entombed 
these  booes  would  ako,  to  some  extent,  have  injured  their 
itructure?    Now  thia  is  so  £ar  from  being  the  case,  that 
eren  the  smallest  prominences  of  the  bones  are  found  to  be 
io  the  moat  perfect  state  of  preservation.     It  only  remains, 
then,  to  suppose  that  these  caverns  were  the  dens  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  'now  no  longer  exiating  in  the  climate,  and 
that  the  heaps  of  bones  that  we  find  in  the  caverns  are  the 
remaina  of  thoae  fierce  animals,  and  of  the  prey  which,  in 
their  lifetime,  they  had  dragged  in  and  devoured.    Nor  is 
tlus  hypothesis  at  all  invalidated  by  the  seeming  difficulty 
ofaccounting  for  the  entire  disappearance  of  whole  species 
of  animals ;    for    foaail  remains    of  entire   animals    have 
been  found  of  a  vastness  of  which  the  creatures  of  the 
present  time  furnish  nothing  like  an  example,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Megatherium,  or  Great  Monster,  which  was  found 
ifl  South  America,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society 'of  London.    Nor  need  we,  in  fact,  confine  our 
v^ment  to  the  limit  within  which  fossil  remains  would 
ionash  ua  with  proof.     We  need  aak.  Where  are  the  wolves 
of  England;  which  once  ao  abounded,  that^their  heads  were 
paid  to  the  crown  by  wav  of  tax  ?      Except  in  dens,  and 
brought  at  great  expense  nrom  foreign  countries,  not  a  single 
specimen  can  now  be  found  in  England  of  an  animal  whose 
numbers  and  ferocity  were,  comparatively  speaking,  very  re- 
cently the  curse  of  the  country.    And  should  Dartmoor  and 
tbe  other  great  waste  lands  of  England  be  perfectly  enclosed 
and  cultivated,   the  heavy  fiying  and  timid  bustard,  the 
Is'geat  by  fiur  of  all  our  birds,  will  also  become  wholly 
fioknown  here. 

(To  be  waftmmlL) 


EFFECTS  OP  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

TaouOB  no  one  would  choose  ao  far  to  compromise  his 
character  for  feommon  sense  as  to  say,  that  the  increased 
intellectual  culture  of  the  people,  and  the  wonderful  increase 
in  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  machines  need  in  the 
arts,  are  evils,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  this 
laid  by  implication^  Now,  in  truth,  if  morality  were  not 
increased  by  the  growing  intellectual  culture  of  the  people, 
and  if  the  socifil  condition  of  the  people  were  not  improved 
by  the  improved  state  of  the  arts,  the  praise  we  bestow 
npon  both  would  be  wholly  unjustifiable — fo^,  as  we  have 
iq^tedly  endeavoured  to  snow  our  readers,  they  are  means, 


and^it^is^only  as  means  to  a  great^and  good  eiid  that  we 
ought  to  consider  them. 

But,  in  truth,  nothing  but  blindness,  or  tbe  most  obstinate 
prejudice,  can  allow  us  to  be  unconscious  that  .the  world  has 
progressed  in  morals  and  comfort  in  precise  proportion  as  it 
has  progressed  in  literature  and  science. 

In  London,  for  instance^  the  morals  of  the  working  people 
are  infinitely  superior  now  to  what  they  were  during  the 
memory  of  even  middle-aged  persons.  Their  demeanour  ja 
more  peaceable,  their  pastimes  and  recreations  unexception- 
able  I  and  even  intoxication,  that  moat  obatinate  gall — the 
merdv  aensual  pleasure — is  now  practiaed  by  only  a  compa- 
ratively few  people ;  those  pests,  the  gin  palaces,  being  visited 
and  'revisited  by  a  comparatively  limited  class,  instead  of 
being,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  represented,  supported 
by  the  fewer  and  rarer  visits  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
working  peonle.  «,Again — the  bear-baitbg,  dog  and  cock- 
fighting,  and  pugilism,  which  only  so  few  years  ago  dis- 
graced the  metropolis,  and  brutalized  the  nunds  of  the 
working  people,  are  now  very  nearly,  if  not  literally  extinct ; 
and  the  same  class  of  men  who  formerly  supported  thoae 
disgraceful  acenes,  are  now  the  wiser,  happier,  and  infinitely 
more  moral  patrons  of  mechanics^  institutions  and  reading 
rooms.  With  facts  such  as  theae,  we  surely  must  have  a 
truly  inveterate  prejudice  against  intellectual  culture,  ere  we 
can  deny  it  the  merit  of  having  worked  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  moral  character  of  the  people.  And  we  may  find 
new  proof  of  the  benefit  thus  conferred,  by  attending  to  the 
evidences  given  before  a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  gentlemen  connected  with  that  valuable  insti- 
tution, the  British  Museum,  where  we  distbctly  find  that 
a  vast  number  of  working  men  are  annually  the  visitants  of 
that  noble  institution,  and  that  their  conduct  is  invariably 
marked  by  the  utmost  propriety  and  intelligence.* 

The  doubts  which  aome  writers  seem  to  entertain  of  the 
morality  of  the  people  increasing  with  their  intellectual 
improvement,  appear  to  be  scarcely  worse  founded  than  the 
doubts  which  others  express  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  im- 
provements in  the  arts  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
neoeasaries  of  life.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  depre- 
cations of  farther  improvements,  and  predictions  of  mischief 
to  arise  from  our  *'  improving  too  much."  Even  were  there 
nothing  more  than  mere  error,  in  deprecation  and  prediction 
of  this  kindy  it  would  not  be  wholly  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  warn  our  readers  against  being  misled  by  them ;  but  we 
deem  it  a  very  important  duty  to  do  so,  when  we  remember 
that  working  men  have  not  unfrequently  been  led  into  acts 
of  equally  tyrannous  and  senseless  tyranny,  not  in  any  inhe- 
rent wickedness  of  heart,  but  in  their  ignorance  of  the  real 
effect  of  improvement  in  labour-saving  machinery. 

Too  true  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  there  is,  even  now,  but 
too  much  of  real  and'deep  distress  in  the  world ;  but,  to  take 
that  fiict  as  a  proof  of  the  non- value  of  the  manifold  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  is  to  take  a  very  partial  and  unjust/ view 
of  the  question. 

The  most  curaory  comparison  of  the  present  state  of  the 
population  of  England,  with  the  statements  which  the  histo- 
rians give  us  of  the  former  state  of  things,  will  warrant  us 
in  afiirming  that  the  great  majority  of  the  working  men  o 
England  possess  comforts  which,  in  former  titees,  could 
not  be  procured  even  by  sovereigns  and  nobles.  In  the 
time  of  Alfred  tbe  Great,  for  instance,  the  houses  of  even 
the  wealthy  were  so  ill-constructed   that   lanterns  were 


•  The  evidence  to  which  we  allude  was  recently  printed  in  "  The 
Timet,*'  and  will  be  found  well  worthy  tlie  perusal  of  all  who  wish  well 
and  hope  wcU  to  tha  onwar4  march  ef  Imnan  wiidoia  aed  homan 
goodneif*    •, 
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inTentedf  inoonseqaeiioeof  tiiecnrrenfs  of  ur 
tfaroQ^  the  crumiesy  quite  commonly  extbgrnshiog  lights 
which  were  not  tiiua  protected.  In  apparel,  bedding,  —in 
short,  in  all  that  concerns  comfortable  human  existence,  we 
are  equally  before  our  ancestors ;  and  the  poorest  labouring 
man  can  now,  for  a  few  pence,  purchase  more  useful  and 
diverting  reading  tiian  would  have  cost  Alfred  the  Great  a 
score  of  times  as  many  pounds.  But  it  is  sometimes  argued, 
that  though  inventions  and  improvements  may  benefit  the 
consumers  of  any  given  article,  they  must  injure  the  pro- 
ducers of  it.  If  this  could  be  proved,  it  would  then  become 
a  question  whether  the  consumers  ought  no6  to  be  made  to 
compensate  those  of  the  producers  whom  any  given  inven- 
tion or  improvement  should  throw  out  of  profitable  employ- 
ment. But,  in  truth,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  such  evil 
efifect  takes  place  ;  there  always  has  been,  and  always  win 
be,  too  much  desire  for  gain  to  allow  of  whole  classes  of 
men  being  so  indolent  or  so  uninventive  as  to  be  consigpaed 
to  starvation  rather  than  turn  from  an  employment  no  longer 
in  request,  to  one  that  is  so.  If,  by  the  printing-machine, 
for  instance,  some  of  the  severest  labour  that  human  beings 
ever  exhausted  their  strength  in  performing,  is  in  a  great 
measure  superseded,  other  labour,  to  ten  times  the  value,  is 
brought  into  demand.  The  ordinsry  hand-press  was  woriced 
by  two  men  and  a  boy;  an  ordinary  printing-machine 
employs,  at  the  fewest,  five  persons ;  viz.  the  machine-man, 
two  feeders,  or  layerB.on,  and  two  takers-off,  and  the 
machine  is  made  at  an  infixdtely  larger  cost  than  the  press ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  causes  more  capital  to  be  paid  to 
labouring  men— firstiy,  while  it  is  being  made ;  and  secondly, 
as  long  as  it  is  worked. 

How  Cur  machinery  has  any  tendency  to  diminish  the 
demand  for  human  labour,  we  may  judge  by  comparing  the 
productions  of  the  copyists  of  the  olden  time  with  those  of 
the  printers  of  our  own  day;  of  which  comparison  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  result  is,  that 
where  the  production  of  MS.  books  employed  one  man, 
that  of  printed  books  employs  five  hundred. 

No !  we  must  not  consent  to  believe  that  aught  but  good 
can  result  from  the  mental  and  moral  activity  which  so 
wonderfully  distinguishes  the  present  day; — ^the  more,  and 
the  more  correctly,  we  reflect  upon  it,  ihe  more  glad  and 
hopeful  will  be  our  anticipation  of  a  time  when  want  and 
immorality  will  be  what  the  non-existence  of  means  of 
general  instruction  is  now— mere  matter  for  the  writer  to 
record,  and  for  the  reader  to  wonder  at. 


"  ITS  NO  BUSINESS  OP  MINE." 

It  has  often,  and  no  less  truly  been  affirmed,  that  very 
much  of  the  shrewd  practical  wisdom  of  men  is  embodied 
in  proverbs  and  short  idiomatical  sentences :  but  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  any  where  remarked,  that  the 
folly  and  the  hard-hearted  reasonings  of  the  world  are,  to  an 
equal  extent,  propounded  in  terse,  stem,  biting,  sentences ; 
which  obtain  all  the  more  general  use  and  acceptance  from 
the  fiict,  that  their  point  conceals  their  ftdlacy,  while  their 
brevity  and  roughness  recommend  them  at  once  to  our 
iadolence  and  to  our  ill  nature.  One  or  two  of  these  phrsses 
we  have  already  animadverted  upon ;  such,  as  ''  I  don't 
care,"  and  **  V^  satirical  ;"*  but  the  particular  one,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  seems  tons  to  be  infinitely 
the  most  mischievous,  as  well  as  the  least  justified  by  sound 
reasoning  of  the  whole  deleterious  ismily. 

•  «  Guide  to  KnowMge,*'  Mo^  CCIII.  ftc.    Set  IiniEx. 


And  yet,  how  common  it  is  to  hear  this  hazd-heaited  and 
leaden-hesded  phrase  spoken  with  all  the  complacency  with 
which  the  sage  would  pronounce  a  new  truth,  or  the  philin- 
thropist's  advocate  a  new  mercy  I  Do  wie  hear  that  die  rice 
or  folly  of  a  distant  people  has  reddened  thdr  fields  with 
blood,  and  given  their  dwelling  places  and  their  once  fruitful 
and  pleasant  fields  to  the  lurid  and  unsparing  flames  of  war  ? 
Mark  how  coolly,  with  what  perfect  self-complacency,  with 
what  an  utter  freedom  frpm  even  imagining  that  he  ii 
calling  himself  hard-hearted,  or  idiotic,  or  both  combined- 
mark  how  coolly  some  one  will  stop  the  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, and  demand,  with  as  matter-of-fact  an  air  as  if  he 
were  asking  fi>r  twenty  shillings  in  change  of  a  sovereign, 
"  Well,  wl^t  business  is  it  of  mine  ?" 

The  imperturbable  mathematician,  who  objected  to 
Shakspeare's  finest  tragedy,  that  its  performance  was  useless 
and  uninteresting  because  *'  it  proval  nothing,"  was  merely 
destitute  of  a  particular  quality  of  intellect.  He  lacked  that 
union  of  taste,  perception,  and  feeling  which  goes  so  hr 
towards  making  up  what  we  conventionally  call  "  Imagina- 
tion." He  had  been  accustomed  to  make  demonstration 
the  test  and  the  ro  koXov  of  his  studies — and  his  contempt 
of  Shakspeare's  most  poetical  production  was  rather  odd 
than  censurable — no  proof  that  he  had  not  both'  heart  and 
head,  though  a  very  decided  one  that  he  had  far  more  quali- 
fication for  comprehending  Euclid  than  either  to  feel  the 
burning  beauty  of  the  sublime  poet,  or  to 

M  Give  him  faith  and  fuU  credence. 
And  hold  him  in  all  rerercnce." 

But  the  man"*  who  cannot  understand  that  what  does  not 
absolutely  hurt  him,  is  not  to  be  deprecated,  not  to  be  sym- 
pathised with,  not  to  be  considered  as  a  calamity  to  our 
common  nature,  and  one  for  which  our  common  nature 
ought  to  grieve,  is  really  desemng  of  all  censure,  and  is 
also  a  companion  against  whose  evil '  and  searing  influence 
all  men,  and  more  especially  the  young,  ought  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  warned  and  gusjrded. 

It  is  not,  as  at  first  sight,  merely  in  its  actual  use,  and  in 
its  individual  influence  upon  those  who  use  it,  and  upon 
those  who  listen  to  it,  that  this  hard-hearted  and  illogical 
phrase  is  injurious  and  to  be  censured.  It  is  to  the  spirit  of 
this  phrase  that  wars  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  tyrannous  and 
barbarous  laws,  and  heartless  and  debasing  customs,  have 
chiefly  owed  their  eril  and  disgusting  continuance.  Vr*bat 
every  individual  in  the  nation,  guilty  of  any  of  these  injus- 
tices would  most  probably  have  shuddered  to  inflict  with  his 
own  hand,  or  to  witness  the  infliction  of  it  in  his  own  i:rv- 
sence,  trb  nation  has  quite  coolly  perpetrated,  because 
each  individual  has  tacidy  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul — *'  It's  no  business  of  mine." 

Never,  oh  never,  young  reader,  be  induced  to  use,  or  be 
influenced  by  this  most  unfeeling  and  mischievous  phrase. 
Every  ill  that  befals  human  beings  is  something  to  you ; 
the  same  God,  who  graciously  spares  you  from  having  to 
endure  the  particular  evil  in  question,  has  created  the  sufferer 
of  whom,  and  of  whose  sufferings,  you  hear  ench,  light  and 
heartless  mention ;  and,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
weighty  duties  enjoined  upon  you  by  that  merciful  and 
powerful  Being  is,  to  "love  one  another.'*  And  how  ii 
that  duty  performed  by  him,  who  speaks,  thinks,  or  acts, — 
when  the  sufferings,  the  sorrows,  the  misfortunes,  or  even 
the  errors,  of  his  fellow-creature  are  in  question — '*  It's  no 
business  of  mine  ?" 

If  it  be  replied  to  what  we  have  said  on  this  point,  that 
the  phrase  to  which  we  have  so  strongly  objected,  i?,  after 
all,  only  a  phrase,  and  that  they  who  use  it,  may,  not 
improbably,  be  perfectly  humane  and  syupatUnng  as  to 
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their  aettotu,  we  beg  to  rejoin  that  levity  of  phrau  rarely 
Ellis  (o  Ind  to  levity  of  thought,  first,  and  then  to  levity  of 
Kt.  And,  moreover,  to  thote  who  may  feel  inclined  to 
thiak  ■  mere  phrase  of  to  veiy  little  importance,  we  beg  to 
Nj,  that  even  if  in  our  mouths  this  tort  of  speaking  may 
be  ■  iNcre  phrase,  it  i»  most  likely  to  be,  ia  the  heart*  of 
Ihnfe  who  hear  it,  the  parent  oflhoiipht. 

We  have  all,  more  or  leis,  an  influence  on  the  opiniose, 
tlie  (eelings,  and  aubsequently  on  the  conduct  of  thote  irith  ' 


whom  we  associate.  Tlie  sublime  gift  of  speech  is  not 
entrusted  to  us  for  the  piirpoee  of  saying  what  meam 
nothing;  and  that,  in  the  mott  favourable  view  of  Ihe 
case,  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  phrase, 
and  tho^e  which  resemble  it.  And,  however  idly  and 
thoughtlessly  such  dangerous  words  may  be  used  by  the 
speaker  of  them,  it  will  but  too  rarely  happen  that  the 
hearers  of  them  will  &il  to  apply  them  practically,  and  to 
the  full  extent  of  tbeir  evil  tendency. 


BAMBOROUGH  CASTUE. 


In  the  county  of  Northumberland,  sltnatecl  on  a  lofty  hill 
Dear  the  sea,  ia  what  remains  of  the  ancient,  and  formerly 
vfry  strong  castle,  of  which  the  accompanying  Engraving  b 
an  accurate  representation. 

The  precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  structure  it 
would  now  be  but  vain  to  endeavour  to  ascertain.  The 
building  is  generally  attributed,  however,  to  the  Romans, 
and  it  ia  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity ;  for  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Hqitarchy,  we  find  that  it  was  a  fortress  of 
RTtat  strength,  and  of  considerable  importance  in  repelling 
the  frequent  and  savage  incursions  of  the  Scuta. 

In  common  with  all  the  old  castles  of  England,  this 
fortress  was  often  and  hotly  beaieged  in  the  domestic  wars 
which  were  formerly  so  common,  and  of  which,  thanks  to 
the  gloiious  and  humanizing  influence  of  civilisation,  we 
may  now  hope  that  there  will  never  be  a  repetition.  Of 
some  few  of  these  sieges,  as  being  so  connected  and  so  '\\\\xt- 
trauve  of  this  venerable  ruir  we  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
account. 

No,  233, 


In  the  seventh  century,  Ofred,  king  of  Northumberland, 
being  at  feud  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  nobles, 
who  had  the  audacity  to  aim  at  the  authority  of  the  young 
king,  his  tutor  (for  Ofred  was  as  yet  a  minor)  shut  him- 
self and  his  roynl  pupil  up  in  tliis  castle.  Th^  would  be 
usurper  set  himeelf  down  before  ihe  ca»tle  with  a  numerous 
and  well-disciplined  army.  The  siege  was  commenced  ai^d 
carried  on  in  form  and  with  great  spirit ;  and  though  the 
besieged  defrnded  themselves  very  gnllantly,  they  were  so 
hotly  and  pertinaciouslj'  assailed  by  tbeir  foes,  that  »he  young 
monarch  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  ;  in  which  case,  when  we  rrflect  Ujiou 
the  barbarism  of  the  age,  and  the  actual  ferocity  of  its  war- 
like usages,  there  is  but  little  rnom  to  douht  that  young 
Ofred  would  have  furnished  another  illustration  of  the 
terrihlv  true  saying— that  "  from  the  prwnns  of  dethroned 
kings  ti  tbeir  graves  there  ia  but  a  single  s'0)»."  But  young 
SB  Ofred  was.  he  had  already  succeeded  in  wmning  the 
affections  of  hia  subject* ;  and  when  the  stout  Nor thum- 
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brians  heard  of  the  beleaguered  and  perilous  situation  of  their 
long,  they  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  and  hastened  towards 
the  scene  of  action.  Their  appearance  speedily  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs ;  the  besiegers  had  to  'withstand  at  once  the 
onslaught  of  the  new  comers  and  the  furious  sortie  of  the 
besieged.  A  desperate  action  ensued,  in  which  the  rebels 
were  totally  defeated,  with  a  terrible  amount  of  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Their  leader,  after  making  attempts,  as  des- 
perate as  they  were  vain,  to  redeem  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
was  made  prisoner,  and,  after  summary  trial,  was  condemned 
and  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Penda,  king  of  Murcia,  also  set  himself  down  in  form  to 
the  siege  of  this  castle ;  but  its  vast  strength  bade  defiance 
to  such  means  as  he  possessed,  and  the  besieged,  securely 
entrenched  behind  their  massive  and  lofty  battlements,  were 
enabled  to  make  sad  havoc  among  his  troops.  Enraged  at 
the  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts,  and  at  the  losses  he  daily 
sustained,  the  besieger  at  length  caused  his  troops  to  fell  a 
vast  number  of  trees  in  the  adjacent  forest :  a  large  pile  of 
fuel  being  thus  obtained,  it  was  arranged  in  the  most  pro- 
mising situations  and  set  on  fire.  The  attem})t  at  arson 
proved  to  the  full  as  unfortunate  to  Penda  as  his  attempts  at 
escalade  had  been ;  for  the  wind  not  only  prevented  the 
flames  from  doing  any  damage  to  the  castle,  but  blew  them 
directly  upon  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  which  they  utterly 
destroyed ;  and  Bambcrough  Castle  was  once  again  free  from 
the  presence  of  a  foe. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  tliis  castle  was 
vigorously  besieged  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  king  of  Scotland, 
with  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined  force.  The  task  of 
defending  it  devolved  upon  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  so  well  did  he  acquit  himself,  that  he  not  only 
compelled  the  Scota  to  raise  the  siege,  but  also  captured  a 
great  many  of  the  besiegers,  including  some  of  the  principal 
of  the  Scottish  nobility.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  record 
that  Waltheof  proved  himself  to  be  to  the  full  as  cruel  as  he 
was  courageous,  by  putting  the  \Vhole  of  his  unfortunate 
prisoners  to  death,  and  causing  their  heads  to  be  set  upon 
poles  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  the  castle  was  as  gallantly 
defended  as  it  had  been  by  Waltheof,  but  by  no  means  in  so 
loyal  a  cause.  Robert  Mowbray,  having  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  defeat  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
in  the  sanguinary  contest  in  which  that  king  lost  his  life, 
either  was,  or  imagined  himself,  treated  with  less  distinction 
than  this  and  other  eminent  services  entitled  him  to  expect. 
The  discontent  of  powerful  men  of  that  day  was  easily 
converted  into  treason,  and  Mowbray,  from  being  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  warriors  of  his  king, 
now  became  the  leader,  as  well  as  instigator,  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  crown  and  life. 

So  well  did  Mowbray  and  his  confederates  conceal  their 
treasonable  intentions,  that  the  king  received  no  intelligence 
of  their  traitorous  proceedings  until  he  had  arrived  at  the 
very  border*  of  Wales,  whither  he  had  marched  to  put  down 
an  insurrection.  With  a  promptitude  which  at  once  merited 
and  commanded  success,  he  altered  his  route  on  the  instant, 
and  marched  njjainst  tl.e  rebels,  who  had  fortified  themselves 
i"  Bamborough  Castle.  On  arriving  before  the  castle, 
Willinm,  sensible  tliat  there  was  no  hope  of  carrying  ko 
f-tronir  a  i)lHce  by  storm,  coolly  set  himself  down  to  blockade 
it.  I'he  vigilance  i)f  the  blockade  prevented  the  gairisun 
from  receiving  any  supply  of  provision,  and  the  blockaded 
loroe  was  consequently  ex]:osed  to  very  severe  and  protracted 
fcufFering.  But  Mowbray  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance, 
great  as  it  was,  of  the  royal  force,  and  escaped  to  the  con- 
vent of  Tynemouth,  where  he  waa  taken  prisoner,  after 


making  a  desperate  resistance.  On  being  taken,  Mowbray 
was  led  before  the  walls  of  Bamborough  Castle,  which  still 
held  out  under  the  governance  of  Mowbray's  brother-iu-law 
Morell ;  and  the  latter  was  solemnly  assured,  that  unless  he 
threw  open  the  gates  within  a  given  space  of  time,  the 
prisoner's  eyes  should  be  put  out.  Mowbray's  wife,  who 
was  still  in  the  castle,  terrified  at  the  horrible  dnnger  in 
which  her  husband  was  placed,  exerted  herself  so  effeciuaUy 
with  her  brother,  that  she  induced  him  to  comply  with  the 
king's  demand.  The  castle  was  yielded  up  to  the  king  at  the 
appointed  time ;  and  it  is  truly  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add, 
that  William  was  so  far  frpm  taicing  a  sanguinar)^  revenge 
for  the  obstinate  gallantry  with  which  Morell  had  oiiposid 
him,  that  he  took  that  brave  soldier  into  his  especial  favour, 
and  conferred  honours  and  commands  upon  him. 

Of  the  remains  of  the  castle  our  engraving  w  ill  give  our 
readers  a  better  idea  than  tl»ey  could  derive  from  any  vrrbal 
description.  At  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill  is  the  little  vilUge 
of  Bamborough,  which  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  veneralle 
and  ancient  church, — an  exceedingly  neat  building,  con^i^t• 
ing  of  a  chancel  and  side  aisles,  and  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Ofwald,  king  of  Northumberland ;  i.  e.  as  long  ago  as  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century. 


SIR  ISAAC  NKWrON. 

To  honourable  minds  it  is  painful  to  think  ill  of  any  one; 
but  it  is  doubly  painful  to  think  ill  ojf  tliose  whose  genius  has 
enlightened  the  world,  and  whose  intellectual  eminence  seems 
so  strangely  incompatible  with  any  moral  obliquity.  'I'ruth, 
undoubtedly,  should  be  the  first  consideration,  equally  of  the 
biographer  and  of  the  critic ;  but  nothing  short  of  the  mo*t 
irrefragable  proofs  should  induce  us  to  think  ill  of  those  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  lessons  of  very  precious 
wisdom. 

During  all  the  very,  long  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  his  moral  character  has  been 
uniformly  represented  and  believed  to  have  been  upon  a  level 
with  his  intellectual  character ;  and  upon  mere  humanity  it 
would  not  be  9a»y  to  pass  any  higher  encomium.  The  kind- 
liness, the  meekness,  the  singular  suavity  and  sioDplicity  uf 
this  great  man,  have  been  praised  in  a  thousand  hiograjthical 
works';  most  of  which,  especially  those  intended  for  juven^l*: 
perusal,  have  contained  anecdotes,  placing  one  or  more  o( 
these  qualities  very  strikingly  on  record.  Rarely,  indeed, 
has  any  great  man  passed  through  a  long  life  so  free  from  the 
strife  and  bitterness  of  controversy,  as  did  the  illustrious 
'  Newton;  and  we  should  almost  as  soon  have  anticipated  b^* 
retum^from  the  grave  as  his  being  subjected  to  charges  oi 
mean,  malevolent,  and  envious  spitefulness.  Such  charges, 
however,  are  now  for  the  first  time  brouuht  forward,  and  it 
becomes  all  lovers  of  learning  seriou»1y  and  smiciously  to 
examine  how  far  those  charges  are  founded  in  fact. 

Mr.  Baily,  an  eminent  astronomer,  has  just  published  a 
Memoir  of  Flams  teed,  the  father  and  founder  of  Entrli-h 
practical  Astronomy.*  From  papers  found  in  the  Uo\al 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  from  a  long  serie?  of  Ict'e:* 
between  Flamstecd  and  two  of  his  friend-,  a  very  interrsiinj: 
book  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Baily;  and  though  we  decicieily 
dissent  from  the  view  which  this  volume  tends  to  give  u?  <  t 
the  character  of  Newfon,  we  are  in  merest  jiislice  bound  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Baily  has  strictly  confined  hin^self  to  Lis  dury 
as  a  biographer. 

*  The  volume  is  printed  at  the  public  chuxgtp  ftcd  dUtribaicd  grai** 
among  the  le&rned  Sodetiei. 
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Flaouteed'a  early  life  we  need  take  little  notice  of,  as  it 
does  not  bear  upon  our  present  subject;  it  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  after  comjAetiug  his  education  at  Cambridge,  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Burstow,  in  Surrey. 
Even  \rhi)e  quite  a  youth  he  had  attained  to  so  great  a  skill 
ia  astronomy  as  to  make  some  exceedingly  difficult  and 
Taluable  discoveries;  and  when  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich 
was  founded,  Flamsteed  was  appointed  to  the  important 
office  of  Astronomer  Royal.  His  salary  was  low,  and  he 
was  much  straitened  for  want  of  proper  instruments  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  had  the  revenue  of  his  clerical, 
as  well  as  of  bis  lay  appointment ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
complHins  of  his  cituation  at  the  Observatory  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  man  sadly  wanting  both  in  dignity  and  mildness 
of  teffl])er ;  and  to  this  point  we  would  beg  very  particularly 
to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

Iq  1654,  Newton  solicited  the  use  of  some  of  Flamsteed's 
obser\'arir».n8  on  the  moon's  phases,  to  aid  the  completion  of 
"Newton's  ITieory  of  the  Moon's  Motion,  as  derived  from 
Gravitation."  Fiamsteed,  who  had  been  very  considerably 
aided  by  Newton,  complied  with  this  request,  but  stipulated 
that  they  should  not  be  shown  to  any  one.  Soon  afterward 
he  accused  Nawton  of  having  shown  them  to  Halley  ;  and 
though  Newton  mildly,  but  positively,  and  with  dignity 
dtnied  having  done  so,  Flamsteed  urged  the  charge  with  as 
much  bitterness  and  rudeness  as  though  he  had  full  assurance 
of  its  truth ;  and  from  this  time  he  seems  to  have  hated 
Haliey,  v(io,  as  a  practical  astronomer,  waF  only  and  scarcely 
his  inferior,  and  to  have  thought  every  word  spoken 
in  praise  of  Newton  an  insult  offered  to  himself.  This  truly 
v.hhhy]>y  and  pitiable  state  of  mind  makes  its  appearance  in 
hlmo&t  every  one  of  his  letters  ;  and  surely  that  alone  ought 
to  go  very  Jar  torvnrds  discrediting  his  charges  against  that 
great  vian,  in  whose  dispraise  vo  one  cLse  has  ever  spoken. 

He  speaks  continually  of  Newton  unjustly  treating  him, 
Tf^t  he  still  corresponded  viiih  him  ;  and  though  he  was 
obvioiL«Iy  dissatisfied  with  his  situation  at  Greenwich,  he 
duDg  to  it  with  a  fierce  tenacity,  lest  Halley  should  be 
appointed  to  be  his  successor.  And  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  abuse  vhhich  Flamsteed  lavishes  upon  Newton  was  far  more 
due  to  Halley,  who,  as  a  practical  man  of  the  world,  and  of 
science,  could  very  easily  exert  an  influence  over  a  retired 
and  unworldly  man  like  Newton. 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  real  and  imaginary 
grievances  of  Flamsteed  would  demand  more  space  than  we 
can  spare  ;  but  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  first,  that  we 
think  Flamsteed  had  very  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  he  received ;  secondly,  that  we  are  persuaded, 
nevertheless,  that  his  impracticable  temper  was  a  very  chief 
cause  of  bis  vexations;  and  thirdly,  that  even  on  Flarasteed's 
own  showing.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  not  the  instigator  or  a 
deviser  of  the  proceedings  of  which  Flamsteed  complains. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  enter  more  particu- 
larly into  the  question,  we  would  strongly  recommend  a 
pi^mphlet  written  in  defence  of  Newton,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Whewell.  The  character  of  so  great  a  man  as  Newton  is 
national  property;  and  as  there  will  be  but  too  many  writers 
glad  to  seize  upon  any  allegations  against  him,  it  is  of  im- 
purtance,  at  the  least,  to  warn  against  misrepresention. 

THE  LATE  ECLIPSE. 

We  are  happy  to  know,  that  to  even  more  than  our  usual 
rery  large  number  of  readers,  our  illustrated  article  gave 
the  needful  preparatory  information  to  enable  them  to  enjoy 
this  truly  magnificent  phaenomenon.  Upon  one  point  only 
do  our  inquiries  in  numerous  directions,  and  among  persons 


of  all  ranks  and  ages,  teach  us  that  our  article  left  any  room 
for  do:jbt  or  difficulty,  viz.  as  to  the  degree  of  darkness.  We 
find,  ttiat  instead  of  the  lurid  and  deep  glocm  which  com- 
monly heralds  in  the  thunder-storm,  it  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  a  pitchy  d  irkness  over  the  land,  <)s  dense  as 
that  of  a  November  night.  Under  this  impression  divine 
service  was,  we  understand,  very  generally  po>tponed  ;  and 
on  our  way  home  from  attending  the  morning  service  we 
heard  some  very  amusing  expressions  of  juvenile  and  feminine 
anxiety  to  be  home  "  before  it  gets  dark." 

The  smoke-canopied  atmosphere  of  London  no  doubt  made 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  apparent  splendour  of  the 
eclipse ;  but,  even  with  this  drawback,  'it  was  a  sight  so 
grand,  that  we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  ignorant  and 
heathen  people  have  been  driven  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
terrified  agony  by  the  occurrence  of  such  a  pbacnomenon. 

All  the  villages  situated  on  eminences,  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  London,  were,  we  are  told,  literally  crowded  with 
persons  anxious  to  see  the  eclipse  through  the  most  favour- 
able medium  possible. 


GOOD  TEMPER  IX  CONVERSATION. 

The  merely  frivolous  in  conversation  is  bad  enough,  and 
it  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  common.  A  tithe  of  the  time 
expended  upon  triviality,  and  what  is  called  small  talk,  would, 
if  properly  applied  to  a  real  and  zealous  endeavour  at  self- 
improvement,  enable  any  young  man  of  average  intellect  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  rudiments,  at  least  of  two  or  three 
languages  or  sciences.  The  certainty  that  this  is  the  case 
makes  us  look  with  very  great  dislike  upon  all  unnecessary 
devotion  of  time  to  mere  trifling :  we  say  to  all  unnecessary 
devotion  of  time,  because,  heartily  favourable  as  we  are  to 
zealous  study,  we  perfectly  well  know  that  those  who  live 
in  society  must  occasionally  comply  with  the  customs  of 
society  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  brief  and  unfrequent  recrea- 
tion will,either  wean  the  min«i  from  a  real  love  of  study,  or 
cause  study  to  be  less  keenly  and  successfully  pursued. 

But  if  we  hold  all  mere  trifling  in  conversation  to  be  both 
contemptible  and  injurious,  we  deem  a  passion  for  sharp  dis- 
putation, where  the  love  of  display,  and  not  the  love  of  truth, 
is  the  motive,  to  be  equally  contemptible  and  infinitely  more 
injurious. 

An  ill-tempered  style  of  talking  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  very 
imperfectly  cultivated  mind.  No  matter  what  store  of  clas- 
sical or  scientific  attainment  such  style  may  display;  no 
matter  how  completely  and  crushingly  triumphant  may  be 
the  victory ;  the  victor,  nevertheless,  is  an  ill  educated  man ; 
he  has  not  learned  that  his  knowledge  has  higher  uses  than 
the  use  of  being  the  weapon  of  a  waspish  temper  and  an 
unfeeling  heart.  The  more  truly,  the  more  variously  accom- 
plished the  scholar,  the  milder  and  more  forbearing  should 
be  the  tones  and  the  demeanour  of  the  man.  Is  it  for  him 
to  endeavour  to  show  that  learning  is 

' "  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose  ?" 


What!  has  he  "shunned  delights,  and  lived  laborious  days" 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ?  Does  he  pride  himself  upon 
the  glorious,  the  invaluable  acquisitions  he  has  made  by  dint 
of  arduous  and  sustained  study,  and  does  now  lay  himself 
out  to  encourage  the  dull  in  their  inglorious  sloth,  and  to 
discourage  the  nobler*  minded,  who  are  just  commencing  their 
career,  by  showing  that  knowledge  may  consist  with  want  of 
manners,  want  of  feeling,  and  an  utter  destitution  of  all  real 
desire  to  put  knowledge  to  its  proper  use  ?   No !  let  no  such 
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man  receive  the  ennoblecl  and  ennobling  name  of  scholar ! 
He  19  but  a  very  tyro  in  the  best  of  all  studies;  and  he  turns 
the  medicament  nnd  healing  balin  of  the  soul  into  corroding 
bitterness,  instead  of  imitating  the  chemist,  who  turns  the 
deadlie'*t  bodily  poisons  into  the  potent  medicine  that  saves 
the  bodily  lite. 

Nothing  is  more  contemptibly  easy  than  to  display  the 
kind  of  captious  and  disputatious  temper  to  which  we  allude. 
It  is  surely  no  difficult  matter  to  make  the  eye  flash,  and  to 
raise  the  voice  as  though  we  were  endeavouring  to  outbawl 
the  tempest;  and  it  is  as  surely. very jeasy  to  interrupt  our 
interlocutors  at  their  every  third  woid,  contradict  the  most 
authentic  facts  they  bring  forward,  and  stoutly  maintain  our 
own  opinions,  without  condescending  to  particulars,  or  sup- 
porting our  opinions  by  proof,  or  even  argument.  All  this 
is  perfectly  easy  ;  and  if  our  opponent  be  a  very  timid  and 
bashful  man,  and  our  other  auditors  be  very  weak  and  ill- 
judging  people,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  victory  may  for 
the  time  be  with  us.  Even  in  that  extreme  case,  what  defeat 
could  be  more  shameful  to  us  than  such  a  victory  ? 

What  have  we  succeeded  in  proving  ? — simply  that  we  are 
unworthy  of  the  knowledge  we  boa^^t  of  possessing  1  Our 
opponent,  though  silenced  by  our  insolent  violence,  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  converted  from  his  own  ojiinion,  or  to 
ours ;  and  if  any  of  the  auditors  have  bestowed  the  applause 
of  eye  or  tongue,  so  dear  to  our  petty  and  low  vanity,  that 
applause  is  itself  the  sign  and  the  instrument  of  our  con- 
demnation ;  for  the  approbation  of  fools  is  equivalent  to  the 
censure  of  the  wise ;  and  (supposing  that  we  have  any  of  the 


sense  we  so  much  pride  ourselves  upon)  we  cannot  bat  be 
conscious  that  none  but  fools  could  have  tolerated,  far  less 
praised,  our  want  of  sense,  of  feeling,  and  of  politeness. 

No  rank,  station,  age,  or  eminence  in  literature  or  science, 
can  make  the  kind  of  conduct  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing any  otherwise  than  exceedingly  disgusting  and  unscho- 
larly  ;    but  in  those  who  are  the  most  liable  to  be  guilty  of 
it,  viz.  young,  inexperienced,  and — even  as  to  soholastical 
matters — only  half-taught  m.en,  it  is  more  dangerous.    The 
former  sort  of  men  may  possibly  be  so  far  beyond  all  depen- 
dence upon  the  opinion  of  others,  that  their  conduct  is  re- 
prehensible   only   on    account    of   its    insolent   tyranny; 
but  the    case    is  very    different   with    the   latter;    they 
not  only  insult  others,  but  they  also  are  guilty  of  most  sottish 
and  inexcusable  injury  to  themselves;    they  prejudice  all 
reasonable  and  wise  men  against  them ;  they  render  all  such 
men  reluctant  to  give  them  advice  or  information,  lest  the 
return  should  be  insult ;  and  they  never  unfairly  put  down 
an  opponent  without  making  an  enemy  ;  and  he  who  begins 
to  make  enemies  in  his  youth  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  destitute 
of  friends  long  enough  before  be  becomes  old. 

Even  wit  is  a  dangerous,  nay,  very  often,  a  fatal  gift ;  but 
(he  disputatious  temper  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  so  hostile 
to  all  the  best  interests,  and  so  incompatible  with  all  the  best 
feelings  of  the  youn^,  that  even  had  we  no  other  argument 
than  their  mere  self-interest,  we  should  call  upon  our  readers 
to  crush  the  very  first  symptoms  of  an  indica(ion«to  such  a 
temper,  even  as  they  would^crush  a  young,  but  a  most  deadly 
serpent. 
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No.  II.— SELF.IN8TRUCT0R  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

HINTS  ON  COMPOSITION. 


Altbouob  it  18  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that 
every  one  should  be,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  an 
author,  there  are  in  almost  every  one's  lifetime  certain  occa- 
sions upon  which  it  is  of  importance  to  have  the  power  of 
lucidly  and  neatly  writing  his  thoughts.  While,  therefore, 
it  will  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
encourage  precocious  authorship,  while,  indeed,  we  would 
strenuously  dissuade  from  authorship  as  a  profession,*  we 
think  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  obtaining  the 
power  of  writing  a  correct  and  lucid  English  style. 

To  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  speaking  correct  English 
would  be  deemed  superfluous ;  this  is  so  obvious  that 
the  injuction  would  be  a  mere  supererogation.  But  many 
who  are  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  of  speaking  good 
English  are  perhaps  not  so  well  aware  that  to  write  good 
English  is  to  speak  it ;  only  with  this  difference  (and  this 
advantage,  too,)  that  in  writing  we  speak  to  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  too  far  off  to  be  audibly  addressed. 

Washington  Irving,  himself,  as  a  writer  of  pure  English, 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  Addison,  humorously  describes, 
or  rather  makes  the  sage  Linkum  Fidelius  describe  "  style  " 
as  being,  in  fact,  "  style  ;"  or  in  other  words  he  hints, 
though  of  course  only  in  jest,  that  attention  to  style  is,  in 
fact,  mere  labour  in  vain.  As  a  jest  this  may  pass  current 
without  injury  to  any  one  ;  but  speaking  seriously  of  style, 
we  must  view  it  as  any  thing  but  an  unimportant  matter. 
Style,  in  point  of  fact,  concerns  both  the  matter  and  manner 
of  our  composition,    and   is  to  composition  what  diction, 

*  In  tb{«  disfUBsion  we  are  countenanced  by  the  practice  of  many 
modern  auihora  of  great  ability,  and  by  the  irapresaife  precepu  of  one  of 
the  gresteit  of  them-— the  late  S.  T.  Coleridge. 


tone,  and  gesture  are  to  speech.  Scarcely  any  one,  we 
imagine,  needs  to  be  told  how  different  an  effect  words  of 
the  very  same  sense  may  be  made  to  produce  by  the  manner 
and  tone  in  which  they  are  spoken.  We  are  obliged  to  exert 
not  a  little  of  that  self-control  which  forms  so  important  a 
part  of  good -breeding,  when  we  are  addressed  by  a  person 
who  drawls  out  his  words  and  diverges  from  subject  to 
subject,  expending  far  more  time  upon  utterly  irrelevant 
episodes  than  he  bestows  .upon  the  proper  matter  of  his 
discourse.  A  person  of  this  sort  not  merely  wearies  us,  bat 
he  also  conveys  his  meaning  to  us  so  obscurely  and  indif* 
tinctly,  that  our  distracted  and  wearied  attention  cannot  do 
any  thing  like  justice  to  his  information.  No  one  will  deny 
that  this  fault,  or  any  fault  productive  of  similar  pain  to  one 
party,  and  of  possible  injury  to  both  parties,  is  a  fault  so 
grave  that  very  great  pains  would  be  well  bestowed  in 
getting  rid  of  it.  Now  composition  may  be  obscure  and 
involved,  tortuous  and  diflicult,  just  as  far  as  oral  language 
may  be ;  moreover  as  the  mass  ef  mankind  rarely  have  any 
occasion  to  write  at  all  except  when  the  occasion  is  of  very 
great  importance,  the  chances  are  greatly  on  the  aide  of 
bad  composition  being  even  more  mischievous  than  bad 
speaking. 

Excepting  when  used  by  well  practised  and  tasteful 
writers,  long  sentences  are  sJmost  invariably  bad  sentences. 
Member  is  added  to  member,  until  the  writer  becomes  con* 
fuFcd ;  and  the  instant  that  he  has  thus  lost  sight  of  the  sense 
of  his  own  words  he  is  pretty  sure  to  put  it  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  his  readers  to  find  it.  Short  sentences,  therefore, 
we  would  very  particularly  recommend  to  our  readers  as  a 
great  end  to  dear  writing. 
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A«  indendy  aa  the  time  of  Horace  the  ate  of  hard  words, 

which  that  writer  in  his  Art  of  Poetry  calls  sesqui  pedaUa 

vnhat  wai  affected  by  inexperienced  or  unakilful  writer;. 

And  the  unnecessary  nse  of  such  words  is  to  be  avoided 

eren  when  writing  for  the  prees  ;  but  in  business  communi- 

cadoBi  they  mora  especially  ought  not  to  be  employed,  as  they 

ue  almost  certain  to  be  misunderstood  by  persons  of  merely 

ordinary  echolastie  attainments.     The  short  words  which  are 

eomfflody  used  in  speaking,  and  which  are  for  the  most 

ptit  derived  from  that  simple  and  beautiful  language,  the 

8axoD,  should,  in  the  sort  of  writing  to  which  in  this  brief 

paper  we  exdusiyely  refer,  be  invariably  preferred  to  words 

of  foreign  or  classical  etymology.     With  plain  words  and 

ihort  senteneea  the  young  writer  needs  little  to  fear  that  he 

will  be  misunderstood,  and  to  be  understood,  no  matter  what 

the  labject  of  his  letter  may  be,  is  after  all  the  main  object. 

Many  writers  on  grammar  and  style,  (and  among  the 

number  is  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett,)  profess  to  dislike  the  use  of 

abbreviations — such  as  ^c,  and  they  ask  with  an  air  of 

triumph — whff  nse  these  ?  what  is  the  use  of  writing  <^c. 

when  the  words  '*and  the  like''  or  "and  so  forth"  are 

meant  ?  Cobbett  thua  expresses  himself  upon  the  subject : — 

"  Instead  of  the  word  and,  you  often  see  people  pot  ^, 

for  what  reason  I  should  like  to  know.     But  to  this  ^  is 

KMnetimes  added  c:  and  is  in  Latin  e/,  and  e  is  the  first  letter 

of  the  Latin  "word  cceiera,  which  means  '  the  like '  or  '  so 

on  •/  therefore  this  ^c.  means  '  and  the  like,'  or  '  and  so  on.' 

If  yoa  mean  to  aay,  '  and  the  like,'  or, '  and  so  on,'  or, '  and 

10  forth/  why  not  say  it  ?*' 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  those  who 
eotncide  with  his  funny  theory,  it  could  not  be  very  easy  for 
a  gentleman  addicted  to  book -making  to  write  more 
oooplete  nonsense  than  is  contuned  in  the  very  triumphant 
and  hypercritical  passage  we  have  just  quoted.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  matter ;  and  briefly  as  we  shall  do  so,  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  our  readers  that  the  dogmatical  style  may 
not  imposaibly  be  combined  with  utter  erroneousness  of 
reasoning. 

When  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  ask 
OS  why  not  write  and  instead  of  ^,  they  substantially,  though 
not  in  terms,  demand  why  we  shoidd  not  wilfidly  waste 
time.    They  know  as  well  as  we  that  the  sign  is  more 
^edily  written  than  the  word,  and  when  they  object  to 
our  using  the  quickly  written  sign  of  and^  which  speaks 
to  the  mind  just  aa  well  as  the  word  itself,  instead  of  the  less 
quickly  and  more  laboriously  written  triad  of  letters,  they 
ought  for  consistency  sake  to  censure  short  hand  as  a  bar- 
barous substitute  for  writing  at  length,  and  the  latter  as  a 
very  objectional  innovation  upon  the  pristine  practice  of  hiero- 
glypbieal  representation !    But  the  junction  of  the  c  to  the  ^ 
is  a  ftiil  farther  offence  !     We  again  reply  that  4*c.  is  more 
qtiickly  written  than  "  and  so  on,"  or,  "  and  so  forth  ;"  and 
if  ve  might  venture  to  take  so  great  a  liberty  with  the  im- 
plcit  copyists  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  wrong* headed  dogmata,  we 
would  respectfully   suggest  that  the   Latin   word  cceiera 
means  neither  ••so  on"  nor  ••so  forth,"  but  simply  '*  others" 
In  writing  <^c.  we  say  **  and  others;'  and  in  thus  saying, 
we  by  the  brief  act  of  writing  S^c.  save  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  writing  and  our  readers  the  trouble  of  reading,  "and 
others,  of  which  it  ia  not  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  de- 
tailed mention  ;"    and  surely  such  a  saving  of  time  and 
labour  is  not  to  be  censured !     Those,  and  they  are  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind,  who  have  no  occasion  for  any  other  than 
ejiiBtolary  composition,  need  little  or  no  advice  beyond  what 
we  have  given  above.     Of  the  essentials  of  the  higher  kinds 
of  writing  we  will  take  an  opportunity  to  speak  at  some 
length  in  a  future  number. 


ON  THE  RELIGION  OP  THE  HINDOOS. 

{Ctmdudid  fnm  pags  174. J 

Though  upon  very  numerous  points  the  Hindoos  are  in  a 
most  pitiable  state  of  superstitious  ignorance,  they  have  one 
good  quality  in  which  it  were  to  be  wished  that  all  mankind 
would  endeavour  to  imitate  them.  The  quality  to  which 
we  allude  is  their  tolerance :  though  they  are  most  strongly 
attached  to  their  own  faith,  they  hold  all  other  faiths  in  the 
most  perfect  respec  ,  believing  that  all  religions  virtuously 
followed  are  good.  And  as  on  the  one  hand  they  forbear 
from  persecution,  so  on  the  other  hand  they  equally  forbear 
from  all  attempts  at  proselytizing ;  in  fact,  we  believe  tliere 
is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  of  a  foreigner  being  even 
allowed  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Brahma.  Upon  this 
subject  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Mindoos  is  well  and 
briefly  expressed  in  a  letter  of  one  of  their  princes,  who 
says, — "  To  degrade  the  religion  and  customs  of  another  is 
to  thwart  the  wdl  and  power  of  the  Almighty,  in  whose 
sight  all  men  are  equal." 

Like  most  other  superstitious  people,  the  Hindoos  have 
implicit  faith  in  the  predictions  of  pretended  sorcerers  ;  and 
they  also  plac^^great  reliance  in  the  efficiency  of  amulets 
and  charms,  which  they  wear  fastened  round  the  arms, 
necks,  and  waists.  To  reason  with  them  upon  the  egre- 
gious folly  of  putting  any  faith  in  such  powerless  trumpery 
is  a  mere  waste  of  time — nay,  the  attempt  to  rouse  their 
reason  has  no  other  effect  than  that  of  exciting  their  pity 
towards  yourself,  they  as  flrmljn  believing  in  your  ignorance 
as  you  possibly  can  in  theirs. 

Their  Genii  Locorum  are  as  various  and  as  numerous  as 
those  of  old  Greece ;  every  important  lake,  mountain,  and 
forest,  having  its  genii,  who  are  for  the  most  part  remarkable 
for  malignity.  In  this  particular  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
difference  between  the  Huidooa  and  the  Greeka  arises 
from  the  former  having  their  climate  infested  with  malignant 
and  venomous  reptiles,  the  early  injuriea  inflicted  by  which 
have  most  probably  been  attributed  to  the  supposed  genU, 

Another  of  the  obstinate  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
their  belief  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  This  belief  is  care- 
fully fostered  by  the  Brahmins,  to  whom  it  is  as  great  a 
source  of  profit  as  it  is  of  vexation  and  losa  of  time  to  the 
simple  laity ;  for  before  the  latter  will  venture  to  com- 
mence a  journey  or  any  other  important  enterprize  they 
must  fee  and  consult  the  Brahmins.  If  those  solemn  im- 
postors aflirm  that  the  day  proposed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  particular  business  is  a  lucky  one,  the  fiercest  tempest 
will  not  prevent  the  deluded  Hindoo  from  departing  at 
the  very  hour  named  by  the  Brahmins ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  degree  of  risk  and  anxiety  would  induce  him 
to  stir  in  the  matter  at  a  time  which  the  Brahminical 
oracle  has  pronounced  to  be  unlucky.  At  first  sight 
our  young  readers  may  suppose  that  this  superstition  is  a 
merely  foolish  one  ;  *  but  it  is,  in  fact,  not  merely  foolbh, 
it  is  also  productive  of  vast  injury  and  loss.  In  order  to 
keep  up  their  credit  with  their  dupes,  the  Brahmins  are 
obliged  to  pronounce  the  unlucky  sentence  of  pretty  nearly 
half  the  days  in  the  year;  the  consequence  is  that  the 
Hindoos  are  taught  by  their  superstition  to  become  even 
more  indolent  and  vacillating  than  their  enervating  climate 
would  induce  them  to  be ;  and  to  this  single  cause  may  no 
doubt  be  traced  the  great  majority  of  the  social  evils  which 
afllict  a  people  who  are  by  nature  among  the  most 
ingenious  of  mankind. 

Another  most  injurious  waste  of  time  arises  from  the 
frequency  and  length  of  the  Hindoo  fasts,  which  are  held  to 
he  most  important  and  indispensable  rites  of  their  religion. 
The  whole  of  the  month  of  Decemberi  for  instance,  is  a  fast 
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time  uDiTerBally,  ^hile  to  make  tb|B  i^^^er  etti}  wonp  each 
individual  keeps  private  fasts  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
publicly  enjoined  apd  enforced  ^j  i\\p  Bra)iminical  authority. 

Among  the  numerous  ceremonials  enjpjned  by  the  Hindc^ 
religion,  that  of  ablution  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tbp  ppost 
useful.  The  Hindoos,  indeed,  in  their  ignorance,  believ^  that 
ablution  of  the  body  has  the  effect  of  purifying  the  soul; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  founder  of  the  l^rahpainical 
creed  inculcated  this  ridiculous  notion  only  the  niore  cer- 
tainly and  efTectually  to  ensure  that  frequent  ablution 
vhich.  in  the  burning  climate  of  Hindoostan,  is  so  essential 
to  cleanliness,  and  ultimately  to  health  and  longevity. 

In  our  former  paper  we  named  and  explained  the  Hindoo 
doctrine,  called  the  metemps^ycho^ia ;  that  napiely  of  the 
souls  of  men  and  brutes  being  of  like  nature,  and  being  also 
equally  eternal,  the  diversity  arising  wholly  from  the  differ- 
ence between  the  bodies  they  inhabit.  Accordingly  tlie 
souls  of  wicked  men  pass  successively  through  the  bodies 
of  animals  more  or  less  base,  in  proportion  to  the  guilt 
of  the  soul  while  tenanting  its  human  body,  and  it  is  only 
after  this  expiation  that  it  can  again  appear  in  our  nature. 
Believing  that  all  animals  are  the  depositees  of  souls  of 
deceased  men,  they  have  an  absolute  horror  and  loathing  of 
animal  food.  None  but  the  Pariahs,  who  are  the  mere 
scum  and  outcasts  of  the  Hindoo?,  will  pat  any  thiiig  ip  the 
shape  of  animal  food  ;  and  the  more  pious  and  f  expectable 
Hindoos  would  not  crush  even  the  most  loathsome  insect 
lest  he  should  be  injuring  some  deceased  relation  ! 

Mankind  are  rarely,  if  ever,  consistent  in  their  follies ; 
the  Hindoos,  who  reject  animal  food  lest  they  should  devour 
some  portion  of  tde  body  containing  a  deceased  fellow- 
creature's  soul,  have  no  scruple  of  conscience  abou^  feeding 
heartily  npim  vegetables;  and  yet  their doctiine  of  metem- 
psy/chosis,  if  pushed  to  the  full  extent,  ought  to  make  them 
shudder  to  do  that  too,  inasmuch  as  souls  are  said  to  pass  into 
plants  as  well  as  into  lanimals.  Moreover,  even  were  that 
not  th.e  case,  there  must  be  some  fine  casuistry  of  conscience 
about  the  men  who  would  not  crush  a  single  insect,  and 
yet  cook  and  eat  vegetables  and  drink  water  which  contains 
them  by  whole  myriads !  However,  if  it  have  no  other 
advantage,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  such  a 
climate  the  mere  abstinence  from  animal  food  is  an  advan- 
tage,  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  Hindoos  singularly  benevolent,  not  merely  to 
such  animals  as  are  domesticated,  but  to  every  visible  thing 
that  has  life. 

Of  the  remarkable  Hindoo  sect,  the  Buddhists,  we  shall 
give  some  account  in  a  peparate  article. 


CASTLE  BUILDING ; 

OB,    THE    PLKASURRS    OF    IMAGINATION. 

Thfre  is  infinitely  more  jtistice  than  the  young  are 
generally  disposed  to  admit,  in  the  dislike  which  many  able 
writers  have  expressed  of  aliowinir  youth  to  have  a  too  free 
acce!«  to  works  of  fiction.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
'*  Pleasures  of  I m^gi nation,"  and  they  are  among  the 
purest  and  best  of  all  our  pleasures ;  but  too  great  an 
indulgence  of  this  propensity  invariably  tends  to  weaken 
the  more  important  power  of  judgment ;  the  mind  becomes 
twf)  enervated  to  be  capable  of  stern  and  vigorous  grappling 
wi'h  subjects  that  demnnd  deep  and  continuous  investigation. 

The  (xiwer  of  too  great  an  indulgence  of  the  imairination 
to  weaken  the  judgment  is  very  strikingly  >hown  in  thi 
imprudent,  not  to  say  immoral,  life  which  has  been  led  by 
many  of  the  poets.    Their  biographers  have  done  them  not 


a  little  ipj^stice  in  omitting  to  lay  sufficiept  ^ss  upon  (his 
fact ;  for,  unaware  of  the  weakening  influenqe  pi  \fhlcb 
their  minds  )iaye  been  subjected,  people  are  too  apt  to 
suppose  that  these  poets  i^'ere  dehberately  isricked,  wjicn,  in 
point  of  fact«  t)iey  were  merely  weak  ii^  judgi^ent. 

If  our  whole  Uf|s  were  a  mere  affair  of  ))oli^ay-makipg, 
the  exclusive,  or  nearly  pxdu^ive  cultivation  of  iLhe  imagi- 
native power  yrould  be,  perhaps,   ^   wise   a   couf.<e  ^s 
could  be  adopted  by  men  wishing  to  live  at  once  dcli<;l)t- 
fylly   and  innocently ;  but  we  have  many  duties  to  per. 
form,  even  if  circumstances  exempt  us  from  the  general 
lot  of  being  compelled  to  labour    for  our   daily  Wciid; 
and  from  the  mightiest  monarch  to  ^h^  poorest  hind,  every 
one  has  occasion  to  exert  a  vigorous  and  prompt  judgment, 
if  he  would  perform  his  duty  either  to  society,  or  tu  himself 
and  his  immediate  dependants.    Now,  if  wp  do  not  give  fair 
play  to  our  judgment,  if  we  put  it  in  abeyapce  by  an- undue 
preference  of  imagination,  we  are  perpetually  in  danger  of 
injuring  all  whose  interests  are  in  finy  degree  committed  to 
our  fl^uardianship.     Even  this  single  consideration  would  u( 
itself  suffice  to  render  it  necessary  to  be  very  chary  of 
indulging  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  Action ;  \)\xt  there  is 
still  another  reason.     Living  as  we  do  in  a  "  working-clay  *' 
world,  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  us  have  but  too  diilijUit 
a  task  to  obtain  due  employment  and  remuneration,  it  i.^ 
very  unjust  to  ourselves  to  pamper  pur  imagi^Atipns  v.iui 
high-coloured  pictures,  such  as  pearly  all  works  pf  fiction 
abound  witli,  of  ezcelleuce  and  delight,  but  which,  in  our 
weary  and  difhcult  pilgrimage  through  the  actual  world,  i;  is 
impossible,  utterly  impossible,  t^at  we  shall  ever  be  able  tj 
realize.     For  in  this  intoxicating  and  delusive  ipdul(j,e{   4 
we  not  only  unfit  ourselves  for  our  highest  and  inust  in>{  e- 
rative  duties,  but  we  also  render  ourselves  terribly  5ensi*.ve 
to  imaginary  evils.     Having  set  up  an  ideal  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, which  as  we  have  already  remarked  l^as  nff  SLciun] 
existence,  we  find  annoyance  and  ai^gust  in  a  uousapd  cir- 
cumstances  to  which  more   happily  constituted    or   norc 
sternly  educated  men  are  wholly  and  fortunately  ia-eeu  .'jle. 
On  every  side  we  find  room  for  disgust  and  conaplaint ;  aiid 
thus  having  commenced  by  thinking  our  fello'^'s  infinitelj^ 
better  than  they  are,  we  gradually  progress  to    a   gloomy 
dissatisfaction  and  misanthropy  ;    and  after  hav^p^  chcutti 
ourselves  with  imagined  goodness,  we  wrong  ou^  feUow-crta- 
tures  by  the  imputatiom  of  equally  imaginary  evil.    Nor  is  it 
even  here  thnt  the  ill  effect  of  too  much  imagination  has  its 
limit :  tired  with  the  everlasting  disappointment  of  tlie  silly 
hopes  and  anticipationf)  we  have  indulged  in,  wre  ajt  kn<irh 
build   up  to  ourselves  a  new  world  within  ourselve?,  ar.d 
commence   that   idle   dreaming  which   U  so  approjinattiy 
named  **  building  castles  in  the  air.*'    Woe  to  our  ])ruspeci8 
of  eminence  or  profit  when  we  commence  this  very  ab-ii.J 
practice !     Every  thing  that  tends  to  withdraw  us  from  our 
waking  dreams  becomes  absolutely  hateful  to  us  ;   we  live  iu 
(lie  cUiudy  world  of  our  own  minds,  and  while  we  are  thus 
dreaming  of  crowns,  sceptres,  principalities,    and    power*, 
our  wiser  competitors  are  steadily  exerting  their  common 
sense  and  industry,  and  winning  to  themselves  the  means  li 
happiness  and  ease  in  that  season  of  life,  which  for  us  can 
have  only  poverty,  suffering,  and  contempt. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  undervalue  the  legitimate 
uses  of  works  of  fiction  ;  contrariwise  we  are  quite  aware 
that  some  of  the  finest  intellects  of  our  time  and  country 
have  been  engaged  in  their  production,  and  that  some  of 
the  most  laborious  and  astute  statesmen  have  found  in 
works  of  this  nature  their  most  favoured  and  refreshing  re- 
creation after  the  overtasking  of  both  mind  and  body  in 
sterner  and  more  wearing,  as  well  aa  more  upffQftaffi  ^ta^c^. 
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But  we  would  strongly  urge  both  upon  youth  and  their 
frienda  the  propriety  of  wholly  interdicting  the  perueal  of  all 
works  of  fiction  until  the  judgment  has  become  so  matured 
tnd  disciplined  that  there  is  ho  danger  of  the  reader  con- 
founding the  mere  pi'ctures  Of  the  fiction  with  the  harsh  and 
inevitable  re&lities  of  actual  life ;  nay.  the  more  graphic  and 
excellent  the  fiction  thie  ihor^  etemly  would  we  exclude  it 
from  the  juvenile  library  ;  for  the  young  mind  too  readily 
seizes  upon  the  ftlluring  without  inquiring  into  the  other 
»de  of  the  picture ;  and  we  dare  Aver  that  the  life-like  tale* 
of  Defoe  has  caused  many  a  lad  to  become  an  indiflerent 
and  unhappy  sailor  who  would  have  made  a  very  unexcep- 
tionable Bbopmiin  or  mechanic. 


THE  ELEPHANT. 

{Cvncluded  from  page  159.) 

Tiio<;k  who  have  lived  in  the  East  tell  many  striking 
ta^es  of  the  marvellous  sagacity  and  docility  of  the  trained 
elephmt.  Thus  in  the  Library  oj  Entertaining  Knowledge^ 
a  lidy  relates,  that ''  when  she  wan  staying  in  a  house  near  the 
/o:t  of  Travancore,  she  was  a^^tonished  one  morning,  at 
observing  an  elephant,  quite  unattended,  walk  into  the 
court  )ard,  carrying  with  his  trunk  an  apparently  very 
leavy  box.  He  deposited  this,  and  shortly  afterwards 
returned  with  a  similar  box ;  and  this  operation  he  continued 
until  he  had  deposited  a  very  large  pile  of  boxes,  arranged 
io  the  most  exact  order,  no  one  in  any  wise  directing  or 
coatrolling  him,  after  he  had  commenced  his  work,  in 
obedience  to  the  first  command  of  his  driver  I" 

Another  singular  instance  of  the  elephant's  docility  is  re- 
lated in  the  same  work.  When  the  train  of  battering 
artiilery  was  on  its  way  to  the  but  too  celebrated  siege  of 
Seriagapatam,  an  artilleryman  who  was  seated  on  the 
tumbril  of  one  of  the  guns,  accidentally  fell  ofF.  'i'he 
hinder  wheel  was  on  the  very  point  of  crushing  the  soldier, 
when  an  elephant  spontaneously  seized  the  wheel  with  his 
trunk,  and  kept  it  suspended,  until  the  gun  was  beyond  the 
pc'fsibility  of  doing  the  man  any  injury. 

The  elephant  is  also  capable  of  showing  a  very  high 
^^p^t  of  afTection,  combined  with  its  wonderful  sagacity. 
Bruce,  the  well-known  traveller,  relates  that  he  was  present 
at  an  elephant  hunt,  when  a  female  and  her  calf  were 
Attacked,  llie  latter  was  allowed  ro.escape,  but  on  its  mo- 
ther being  wounded,  made  its  appearance,  and  gallantly 
defended  its  parent,  seeming  quite  reckless  of  its  own  pam 
and  peril.  ISruce  very  truly  remarks — •*  Here  is  an  example 
of  a  beasty  and  a  very  young  one  too,  pos^fessing  abstract 
sentiments,  to  a  very  high  degree."  By  its  flight  on  tlie  first 
appearance  of  the  hunters,  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  conscious 
of  its  own  danger ;  it  also  rtflected  upon  the  danger  of  iis 
mother,  which  was  the  cause  of  its  returning  to  her  assis- 
tance. 

The  trunk  heing  the  most  important  organ  of  the  elephant, 
he  is  always  very  anxious  about  preserving  it  from  injury. 
^Vhen  encountering  the  lion  or  tiger,  he  carefully  rolls  up 
his  trunk,  and  defends  himself  only  with  his  tu^ks;  nnd  in 
the  case  of  an  elephant  which  was  burned  to  death  in 
Dublin,  some  time  ago,  it  was  found  that  the  poor  animal 
had  been  so  anxious  to  preserve  its  trunk  from  the  devouring 
element,  that  he  had  actually  thrust  it  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet  in  the  hard  ground  of  his  place  of  confinement. 

*  Eobloson  Crusoe. 


The  chief  value  of  the  elephant  is(  as  our  readers  of  course 
are  aware,  in  hi^  tusks,  which  are  ivory  ;  and  it  is  said  tlat 
the  demand  for  this  beautiful  article  in  England  alone  causes 
not  fewer  than  three  thousand  elephants  to  be  killed  every 
year. 

In  Asia,  the  elephant  is  found  as  far'as  thirty  degrees 
north  latitude  ;  in  Africa  he  is  found  only  south  of  the 
Great  Dt  sert,  though  fornierly  he  was  found  in  all  parts  of 
that  continent.  The  African  elephant,  however.  Is  generally 
superior  in  size  to  the  elephant  of  Asia. 


AlBSfiNCE  OF  MINlJ. 

A  itAfiiT  of  inattention  to  what  we  are  apparently  engaged 
in,  br  to  mdtters  tiiAt  cccUr  immediately  within  our  scope  of 
obseirvation,  is  a  ctrtnln  char  icteristic  of  m  Weak  and  trifling 
mind,  and  places  its  possessor  in  constant  danger  of  com- 
mitting bome  extraordinary  absurdity,  which  will,  at  least, 
expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  others,  if  it  does  not  entail  upon 
him  serious  misfortune.  We  remember  an  acquaintance  ot 
ours  making  himself  the  laughing  stock  of  his  ser%*ants,  by 
returning  home  one  day  with  a  gold-lace  band  round  the  hnt 
he  wore — he  had  been  calling  upon  a  friend,  on  bis  road 
home,  and  had  unconsciously  taken  the  footman's  hat  from 
off  the  hall  table,  instead  of  his  own.  The  same  person 
nearly  lost  his  life,  in  consequence  of  his  absent-mindedness, 
by  walking  deliberately  out  of  his  house  at  Islington,  which 
ficed  the  New  River,  and.  instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  ob- 
liviously going  straight  forward,  and  stepping  into  the  water. 
Fortunately,  he  was  dragged  out  in  time  by  a  neighbour  who 
witnessed  the  occurrence,  otherwise,  being  somo^  hat  of  a 
corpulent  habit,  and  no  swimmer,  he  would  inevitably  have 
lost  his  life,  and  a  coroner's  jury  would  have  graced,  or 
rather  disgraced  hb  memory,  by  a  verdict  of  self-destruction, 
'*  being  at  the  time  in  a  fit  of  insanity/' 

Luckily,  this  gentleman  was  not  de])endcnt  on  any 
mercantile  or  other  employment  for  pecuniary  support, 
otherwise  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  would  have 
cost  his  employers  a  few  hundreds,  by  lighting  his  candle  with 
a  bank  note,  or  bill  of  exchange,  if,  indeed,  he  chanced  to 
omit  the  casualty  of  thrusting  a  bundle  of  bank  notes  into 
the  grate,  in  order  to  revive  the  expiring  embers. 

We  pledge  our  veracity  for  the  correctness  of  the  fore- 
going  anecdotes,  however  exaggerated  they  may  appear ; 
and  we  ask  our  readers  whether  there  can  be  a  stronsrer 
proof  of  mental  weakness,  than  in  the  dt2*play  of  such  gross 
absurdities?  I'he  fact  is,  that  persons  of  absent  minds  either 
have  not  the  power  of  retaining  two  ideas  at  once,  or  they 
are  in  such  a  dreamy  state  of  existence,  that  it  almost 
amounts  to  actual  idiotcy.  'i  hey  often  do  not  know  even 
their  oldest  acquaintance;  their  answers  are  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  fur.  if  you  speak  to  them 
up  ^n  one  subject,  it  is  most  likely  they  will  reply  as  if  }0U 
were  talking  upon  another, — they  forget  w  hat  they  said  last, 
and  never  join  in  conversation  except  by  fits  and  starts,  as  if 
they  had  awoke  from  a  dream  ;  and  by  these  absurdities  arc 
continually  guilty  of  treating  others  with  extreme  rudi.nt:ss, 
and  making  themselves  the  objects  of  riiiicule  in  e\*er}*  com- 
pany they  happen  to  mix  with.  Surely,  if  there  are  any 
useless  people  in  society,  these  are  the  most  so,  for  they 
never  can  ^tell  you  even  what  was  said  or  done  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  much  less  are  they  able  to  fix  their  minds  upon 
the  btudy  of  any  subjevt.  from  which  themselves  or  others 
might  derive  and  disseminate  useful  or  amusirig  informution. 
If  they  rotke  the  attempt,  their  ideas  are  frivolous,  crude* 
and  undigested,  fit  only  to  amuse  the  young  and  lead  them 
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into  the  grossest  errors.  Such  men  are  worse  than  blanks 
in  society ;  but  we  thank  Ood  that  the  spirit  of  emulation 
which  has  been  aroused  in  the  rising  generation  by  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  bids  fair  to  exterminate  the  few 
remaintog  specimens  of  those  idle  and  ridiculous  dreamers. 

It  is  true  that  men  of  genius  and  talent  have  been  con- 
spicuous for  possessing  this  glaring  absurdity,  and  the 
intenseness  of  thought  with  which  they  were  commonly 
wrapped  up  in  the  investigation  of  some  important  inquiry 
may  perhaps  be  pleaded  with  some  show  of  justice,  as  an 
apology  for  their  absence  of  mind ;  but  really,  even  with  such 
men  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke,  it  could  not  have 
been  considered  as  any  other  than  a  blemish  in  their  social 
character,  and  certainly  must  have  made  them  extremely 
disagreeable  companions.  It  is  related  of  one  of  them,  that, 
having  invited  a  friend  of  a  somewhat  keen  appetite  to  dinner, 
he  kept  him  waiting  so  long  at  the  table  after  the  repast  was 
served  up,  that  the  hungry  gentleman, finding  messages  utterly 
useless,  at  last  incontinently  set  to  and  demolished  nearly  all 
that  was  on  the  board  before  the  philosopher  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  that  when  the  latter  entered  the  room,  and  saw 
the  havoc  which  had  been  made,  he  apologized  to  his  friend 
for  forgetting  that  they  had  dined,  and  politely  joined  him  in 
emptying  the  decanters.  Whether  this  apology  was  genuine, 
or  intended  to  be  sarcastic,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  we 
certainly  think  that  the  incontinent  gentleman  was  perfectly 
justified  in  satisfying  his  hunger  when  he  found  that  his 
repeated  messages  were  received  with  such  rude  neglect. 
The  pbilosqpher  should  have  remembered  that  "there  is  a 
time  for  every  thing,"  and  have  abandoned  his  studies  when 
he  knew  that  his  guest  had  a  claim  upon  his  attentions. 

The  sole  cause  of  absence  of  mind  is  a  Mrant  of  proper 
discipline,  exertion,  and  business-like  direction  of  the  mental 
pollers, —choosing  a  fit  time  for  certain  occupations  and 
amusements — keeping  our  thoughts  fixed  upon  that  which 
we  are  at  the  time  engaged  in,  and  abstracting  them  entirely 
from  every  other  object.  This  may  seem  to  some  a  difiicult 
tdsk  at  first,  but  habit  will  gradually  render  it  perfectly  easy, 
and  the  time  will  be  found  to  have'been  passed,  not  only  more 
pleasantly,  but  also  to  more  substantial  and  permanent 
advantage.  There  is  something  to  be  learnt,  by  young  men 
in  particular,  every  where,  and  at  every  moment  of  their 
lives— at  home,  abroad,  in  the  lecture  room,  the  theatre,  or 
the  ball-room;  let  them. attend  to  all  that  passes,  let  them 
study  the  characters  of  the  company  they  arc  in,  and  attend 
to  the  subjects  of  their  conversation  ;  let  them  listen  to  every 
thing  that  is  said,  see  every  thing  that  is  done,  and  think  of 
it ;  for  they  may  rest  assured  that  oftentimes  the  knowledge 
which  they  will  thus  gain  will  prove  of  much  more  value  to 
them,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  than  any  informa- 
tion which  books  can  bestow.  What  else,  indeed,  have  they 
to  do  on  these  occasions,  but  to  attend  to  what  is  said  or 
done  in  their  presence,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge 
of  some  kind  ?  Amusement,  perhaps,  will  be  the  answer. 
True — and  what  higher  or  more  profitable  amusement  can 
you  have,  during  the  intervals  of  the  one  which  has  led  you 
into  company,  than  studying  the  manners,  habits,  and  sub- 
jects of  conversation  of  those  around  you  ?  We  confidently 
tell  you — ^none. 

Tne  above  remarks  are  intended  particularly  to  expose 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  inattention,  or  absent-mindedness 
in  all  matters  of  personal  conduct,  as  they  more  especially 
affect  the  individual  himself  in  the  common  every-day  inter- 
course which  exists  between  him  and  his  fellow-creatures ; 
but,  in  the  smaller  circles  of  society,  where  we  are  either 
personally  known  to  every  one  present,  or  are  unavoidably 
brought  into  acquaintance  with  them,  for  even  only  a  few 


hours,  it  is  our  duty,  an  imperative  social  duty,  exclusiTsly 
to  devote  our  attention  and  talents  to  every  thing  which  is 
said  or  done,  in  order  that  we  may,  if  possible,  contribute 
our  quota,  either  in  word  or  deed,  to  the  sociality  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  who  are  present.     Absence  of  mind,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  perfectly  unpardonable,  because  it  implies  a 
declaration  that  those  we  are  in  company  with  are  unworthy 
of  our  attention,  and  that  we  have  no  desire  to  please  or  be 
pleased  by  them, — an  inference  which  they  must  necessarily 
draw  from  our  conduct,  and  than  which  nothing  can  hardly 
be  more  affironting.      We  therefore  earnestly  entreat  oar 
youthful  readers,  if  they  have  reason  to  suppoee  the  com- 
pany they  are  invited  into  will  prove  uncongenial  to  theii 
tastes,  rather  to  decline  the  invitation,  than  accept  it  and 
show  the  least  dislike  to  those  who  are  present.    Having 
once  joined  them,  it  is  our  duty  to  appear  pleased ;  and  we 
ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  please  them,  as  if  we  were  really 
enjoying  their  society.     Even  supposing  their  conversation 
to  be  trifling,  we  have  no  right  to  hurt  their  feelings  by 
showing  our  consciousness  of  the  fact ;  but,  as  a  matter  both 
of  good  feeling  and  policy,  it  is  best  to  fall  in  with  their 
weakness,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  do  so.     By  thii 
means  many  young  persons  have  made  sincere  friends  of 
really  kind-hearted  and  amiable  people,  whose  valuable  good 
qualities  were  more  than  atonement  for  thenr  mental  defi- 
ciencies ;  and  who,  at  some  time  or  other,  proved  of  most 
material  service  to  their  proteges  in  matters  of  worldly 
moment     At  all  events,  our  young  friends  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  never  make  their  way  handsomely  through 
the  world,  if  they  once  give  themselves  up  to  a  habit  of 
absent-mindedness,  which  is  only  to  be  checked  by  proper 
discipline  and  exertion,  so  as  to  keep  their  mental  powers 
in   full   vigour,    and    enable  them  to  fix   their   attention 
abstractedly  upon  any  one  given  object,  either  of  notice  or 
inquiry. 


SKETCH   OF  THE   ATTEMPTS   AT   FINDING   A 
NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  TO  INDIA. 

(Continued Jrotn  p.  173.) 

When  Captain  Parry  set  out  on  his  second  voyage, 
another  expedition  was  dispatched  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Franklin,  to  coast  along  the  northern  shores  of 
America.  Captain  Franklin  accordingly  wintered  on  the 
northern  lakes  of  America,  and  early  in  Uie  following  spring 
passed  down  the  Coppermine  river  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  which 
bounds  North  America.  His  enterprise,  however,  may  be 
very  briefly  described  as  an  utter  fiiilure  in  every  respect, 
except  as  proving  his  own  great  skill  and  spirit,  and  the 
indomitable  hardihood  of  English  naval  officers  and  seamen. 
The  difficulties  he  encountered,  and  the  suflTerings  he  endured 
ere  he  resigned  all  hope  of  fulfilling  the  whole  of  hia  inten- 
tions, were  terrible.  In  one  part  of  his  narrative  the  gallant 
captain  says  :  '*  As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  gloomy  douds 
gathered  m  the  north-west,  and  at  six  a  violent  squall  came 
from  that  quarter,  attended  with  snow  and  sleet.  The  gale 
increased  with  rapidity ;  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  sea  was 
white  with  foam,  and  such  waves  were  raised  as  I  had  never 
before  been  exposed  to  in  a  boat.  The  spray  and  sea  broke 
over  us  incessantly,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could 
keep  free  by  bailing.  Our  linle  vessels  went  through  the 
water  with  great  velocity  under  a  close-reefed  sail,  twibted 
about  three  feet  up  the  mainmast,  and  proved  themselves  to 
be  very  buoyant.  Their  small  size,  however,  and  tiie  nature 
of  their  construction,  necessarily  adapted  for  the  navigatioo 
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of  itdlov  rims,  onCtting  them  for  wiihsrunditig  the  kK 
tbtn  runniag,  we  were  in  iromiDent  danger  of  foundering. 
I  therefore  rewired  on  making  the  thore,  u  the  only  meanB 
oFuiin^  the  pBitf,  altbough  1  was  aware  that  in  to  doing  I 
iiwiirTed  Ihe  hnzard  of  staving  the  boats,  there  being  few 
fkeet  on  thii  part  of  the  coast  where  there  wai  auffirieht 
bcich  under  the  broken  clifti.  The  wind  blowing  along  the 
lud,  «e  could  not  venture  on  exposing  the  boats'  pidei  to 
tbe  rea  hf  hauling  directly  in  ;  but  edging  away  with  (he 
wind  in  that  quarter,  we  most  providentially  took  the  ground 
ift  1  hvourabte  spot.  The  boats  were  instantly  filled  fvith 
tbe  lurf,  but  they  were  unloaded  and  dragged  up  without 
htrlog  iiutained  any  material  itamage.  Impressed  with  a 
WDH  of  gratitude  for  the  sigt^al  deliverance  we  had  eipe. 
tiencrd  on  tbii  and  many  other  occasions,  we  axsembled  in 
tlie  ercniog  to  offer  up  praise  and  thankigiving  to  the 
Almighty." 

A  new  expedition  was  now  determined  on,  which,  under 
lilt  command  of  Captain  Parry,  waa  to  make  direct  for  the 
Nonh  Pole,  sailing  as  far  as  he  could  poisibly  penetrate ;  and 
tbcn  proceeding  with  a  few  picked  men,  remarkable  for  their 
Wdihood,  on  foot, '  carrying  with  them  two  sledge  boats  so 
contructed  as  to  be  fit  to  sail  on  water,  and  yet  sufficiently 
light  to  be  dragged  over  tbe  ice.    Early  in  the  year  CapUin 


Parry  sailed  from  England  in  the  Hcds,  and  in  Jime,  be 
brought  his  veuel  to  anchor  in  %  bay  on  ti>e  northern  coast 
of  Spitzbergen,  and  set  out  with  his  two  boat*  upon,  hia  duinf 
excursion. 

In  order  to  avoid  tbe 'painful  ditorder  of  the  eyes  called 
"snow-blindness,"  which  ia  eauaed  by  the  glare  of  thetnow 
during  th^  sun's  action  upon  it,  Captain  P|rry  determined 
upon  travelling  by  night,  and  haltiDg  for  rest  and  refreilu 
ment  by  day.  This  plan  also  gave  ihem  tbe  advantage  of 
travelling  while  Ihe  snow  was  more  solid  under  their  feet 
than  it  otherwite  would  have  been ;  an  advantage  which 
entirely  outweighed  the  somewhat  frequent  fogs  they  had  to 
encounter,  aswell  as  the  amusing  perpleiity  of  the  men,  who 
gravely  declared  that  this  sort  of  travelling  prevented  them 
from  knowing  nigbt  from  day  ! 

On  rising  in  tbe  morning  tbe  party  took  off  their  fur 
sleeping  dreMes,  and  put  on  their  travelling  attire,  even  to 
the  boots  and  atockiaga,  still  wet  from  the  previous  day's 
exposure.  Putting  these  on,  indeed,  was  merely  a  matltf 
of  the  first  unpleasantness,  fur  even  dry  boots  and  stocking* 
were  sure  to  get  thoroughly  noakcd  in  the  first  ten  minutea 
of  their  travelling,  while,  on  tbe  other  band,  it  was  of  sur* 
passing  importance  to  pmerre  completely  dry.  clothca  tea 
sleeping  in.  (]b  (*  cmfunrci.) 


COLCHESTER '  CASTLE. 


Tbb  city  of  Colchester  was  an  important  and  wealthy 
t^tce  in  very  anrient  times.  Tacitus,  who  cbIIb  it  Colonia, 
makes  very  frequent  mention  of  it  as  the  scene  of  important 
:«  during  the  stay  of  the  Komans  in  Britain  ;  and  innu- 


discovcred  by  people  digging  ia  tbe  vicinity _c 


Roman  coins,  also,  have  been  found  here  is  great  nunber ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  place  of  great  resort  witb 
the  Itomani,  who,  in  compliance  with  their  usual  |k>ljcy,  no 
doubt,  fortified  it  witb  vbIIb  and  a  moat,  of  which  former. 


rable  remains  of  Homan  bulldinga  are  from  time  to  time    indeed,  fragments  are  petpetually  bong  unearthed.     HeleiKL 
r_of_  tbe  city,    the   wifc.of  ConrtMtius,  ud  n^cr  of  .tbe-Empcfor 
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Oonetantiiie, 'wai  a  oattve  of  this  tpwn,  and  was  married 
to    Coniitantiufl -iviule  he  resided  here  as  pro- consul  of 

when  tne  Romans  finally  "v^ithdrew  from  firitain,  tlol- 
chester  still  continued  to  be  a  -place  of  great  strength  end 
importance  until  the  ravaging  Dades  hnd  subdued  the  neigh- 
ix)uring  couqtrj,  \7hen  they  attacked  bolchester,  and  yery 
pearly  rased  itlo  the  ground,  "When,  or  hy  whom,  Colches- 
ti^rwas  restored  I  we  have  no  account ;  bui  that  it  was  befdre 
ihe  invasion  under  William  the  Conqueror,  is  quite  evident, 
as  on  that  occasion  the  eaetle  was  bestowed  upon  it  (gallant 
tollowe^  [at  William's,  named  fiudo  Dapifer.  oy  this 
powerfdl  and  wealthy  haron,  a  mitred  abbey  was  founded 
lor  Bcntdlctine  itonks  :  its  abbot  sittW  as  a  lord  in  parlia- 
iaent,  and  its  affairs  being  exempted  m>m  epUcopai  inter- 
ference; This  wealthy  establishment  Continued  in  its 
prosperity  until  the  reign  of  Henry  Vltt.  when  the  visitors 
appointed  bj  that  kine  to  inquire  into  monastig  afifairs  being 
resisted  by  John  Beach,  the  abbot,  he  was  tried)  condemned, 
and  executed  for  high  treason ;  only  one  instance  of  very 
many  of  the  arbitrary  and  sanguinary  manner  in  which  king 
Henry  was  wont  to  resent  any  resistance  to  his  sovereign 
will  aad  pleasure* 

llie  castle  of  Colchester  will^e  eVer  memorable  in  history 
for  its  gallant  defence,  on  behalf  of  King  Charles  I.  during 
the  civil  war.     llie  parliamentary  forces  in  the  first  instance 


besieged  the  castle,  and  sevenJj^times  endeavoured  io  cstry 
it  by  storm  ;^  hut  theur  fiercest.'  efforts  were  bamed  by  the 
steady  and  sustained  valour  of  the  defenders ;  they  at  length 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  deliberately  set  them- 
selves down  to  starve  this  important  place  into  subminion. 
^ven  the  prospect  of  starvation  could  not  induce  the  gallant 
garrison  to  surrender,  until  they  had  been  reduced  to  the 
most  horrible  state  of  suffering*  even  the  wealthiest  amoQ| 

g'le  besieged  being  obliged  to  feed  upon  cats  and  dogs. 
evoted  as  the  besieged  were  to  their  king,  their  condition 
at  length  became  so  hopeless  that  farther  resistance  vould 
have  par^ken.  less  of  warlike  courage  than  of  positively 
suicidal  insanity,  and  it  was  consequently  resolved  that  tli'it 
stronghold  of  loyalty  should  at  last  be  surrendered  to  the 
puritanical  and  sanguinary  foe.  That  foe  proved  his  tide  to 
the  epithet  of  sanguinary  by  as  base  an  act  of  jnurder  aa 
ever  was  committed  by  wretches  disgracing  the  name  of 
soldiers.  Sir  George  Lisle  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  the  two 
gallant  oncers  who  had  so  nobly  commanded  the  besieged, 
instead  of  being  admired  for  their  gallantry — as  by  a  uuUe 
foe  they  would  have  been — were  .tried  by  a  so-called  court- 
martial)  and,  contrary  alike  to  the  laws  of  war  and  the  articles 
of  the  surrender,  savagely  shot  to  death  beneath  the  walls  of 
tlie  city. 

Of  this  ancient  and  venerable  edifice  our  readers  have  au 
accurate  view  in  the  accompanying  eng^ving. 
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NOTES  ON  PERSIA.— No.  1. 


^  The  oriental  tiatfae  of  tbh  blauHnii  ittid  fertile  country  is 
Iran ;  it  is  an  extreffieljf  ancient  monarchy,  and,  from  its 
position  with  tespecl  tb  Husiia  and  Obt*  eastern  possessions, 
one  in  which  it  is  impd#sibte  ^r  j^nglaiid  tiot  to  take  a  very 
strong  interest.  It  w  hot,  howeV^r,  ih  H  bolitical  point  of 
view  that  We  deligli  M  Male  iif  Persia  {  but  eontrftritrise, 
merely  to  d^setibti  IdM  m  thl  t>«<;tlH«riti^8  tst  its  customs, 
laws,  &fc. 

The  kittg.  Or  lli  m  MflfUip!  ef  Ihe  eouiitty,  the  Shah  or 
Padishah,  of  Petslli  ti  to  ibMut^  ttidtitttch )  in  other  words, 
he  has  despotic  poarer^  iitllesS  Ibme  daring  stid  tinprincipled 
person  shall  think  flt  \A  ttin  at  M^  atithoritjr  and  dej)Hve  him 
of  hia*flife;  and  thil  kind  df  nmitation  of  absolutism  has 
been  quite  fl^quedtlt  Inough  put  Into  force  in  Persia  to 
render  every  luce^tding  Petsiatl  monarch  fitlivis  to  the  pds#U 
bility  of  both  hiS  tyrtlfiny  kdd  hrs  IHe  b^^in^  abruptly  and 
effectually  teruiihated.  And  on  this  Account  the  king  of 
Persia,  like  his  fbltoW  ifbtereifla  the  Stlttan  of  IHitkev,  is  ex- 
tremely jealous  not  oiiljr  ^  ml  ministers  hiid  eourtisrs,  but 
also  of  the  princes  of  thi  blood  rbjral.  th&«^  latter,  Indeed^ 
are  entrusted  with  considerabie  Sbptitiages  in  the  ^a^ 
of  vicegerencies  2  but  theit  condud  iS  barMull^  esbied  upon 
by  the  viziers*  %no  tft  fiominally  appointed  to  aid  them  in 
the  labours  of  government,  but  who,  lb  i-ealitj^,  are  bound  to 
watch  them  with  the  utmost  tigilabbe)  ftnd  to  report  upon 
their  conduct,  and  even  their  cobversation,  to  the  ^hah  him. 
eelf.  This  is  one  illustration  of  the  evil  that  arises  from  a 
despotic  form  of  government.  Such  a  government  cannot 
pos$ii)ly  subsist  without  the  aid  of  espionage,  and  the  very 
occupation  of  a  spy  is  so  debasing  tliat  he  mUst  be  espied 
ujion  by  others,  and  thus  the  whole  community  becomes  so 
dtstrustfulj  each  believing  the  other  to  have  both  the  will  and 
Ihb  power  to  injure  him,  that  the  despot  finds  his  ^fety 
knd  pow6t  in  the  alarms  and  dissensions  of  the  t^hole  of  his 

^*  "vM  lire  ,ift  ittdh  {MtfCeet  freedom,  in  j  under  the 


administration  of  laws  which  kflOW  hO  distinction  between  the 
king  and  his  humblest  subjects,  eab  scarcely  be  made 
adequately  to  understand  th^  Ierf0ts»  the  almost  idolatrous 
awe,  which  the  subjects  of  despotic  govehiments  feel  for  their 
rulers.* 

A  striktiig  proof  of  the  tfertllfe  awe  which  the  people  of 
t'ersia  A^el  of  their  shah  is  gltHtl  WheO^er  the  inmates  of  hii 
harem  havfe  bceksion  to  travel.  #tVe  br  six  hours  before 
they  are  to  Commence  their  joutbe^,  public  notice  is  given 
of  the  route  they  Are  to  pursbei  fthd  all  then  are  warned  to 
Retire  so  fsr  from  It  afi  to  bl  unabk  to  see  the  cavalcace ; 
and  if  it  is  to  pasii  through  a  f  lliage,  the-inhabitauU  are 
even  cotnpelled  to  lllta  i\Sik\t  kflbitations,  on  pain  of  tne 
Severest  punishmenti 

A  body  of  outtid^rsi  toOOOtlii  -Oti  fleet  horses,  precedes 
the  hordes  and  litters  bi  Hhtbll  the  feir  inmates  of  the  barcm 
are  borne.  Theie  bUt-tideH  fthbttt  at  the  top  of  then  voices 
Votrook  f  Hhich  signifies  tiemftf  or  h  U  prohibited! 
Sbou  after  these  horsemen  (*btn^  up  a  body  of  mounted 
trUnuchs,  iirmed  with  very  hSftVt  sticks,  with  wtiich  thty 
bestow  the  most  murderous  blows  Upon  mny  unhappy 
person  ntho  may  have  been  unlucky  or  imprudent  enougii  to 
disregard  the  Coorook  !  of  Xhk  out* riders.  No  excuse  will 
avail,  and  the  luckless  wretch,  bruised  and  battered  from 
head  to  fout,  may  esteem  himself  fortunate,  if  his  tormenton 
allow  him  to  drag  himself  from  their  path  even  in  that 
miserable  condition. 

That  exceedingly  able  writer,  Mr.  Morier,  -who  was  fur  a 
long  time  resident  in  Persia,  gives  an  account  of  en  instance 


•  A  ease  occuri  \o  ouf  mcmdry  in  whtcli  the  kuig  of  Cnv^^sr.d.  (*c?-^c 
III.  unWiuSngly  infringed  apon  the  premises  of  a  tradesman,  «l»o  su'J 
tui  majetiy  and  gained  hit  catue  1  Tile  tradcsoaii  wet  John  Horoe,  a 
poulterer,  and  ton  of  tbc  ofiersrardU  celebrated  John  Horn*  Tooke. 


PiNWOcira  Qvtm  to  knowlbdob. 
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9l  tb  Mteiky  with  whkk  Ibey  who  dHsobey^the  uMIim^ 
CoorMii  imliatfe  to  b«  trMted. 

llie  ladim  ol  Penui  not  qafireqaently  travel  oa  hone« 
hack,  ridiog  ki  the  style  of  meiii  bat  yery  di«tingi]f«hed 
ladies  more  commoDly  trare)  in  a  kifid  pf  Utter  called  a 
takhiiniMn,  whieh  is  borne  on  the  baeke  of  two  eamels. 
kdy  Otuley,  wife  ol  Sir  Oore  Oasley,  the  Englifh  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Persia,  waa  one  day  taking  as 
airiu^  in  her  litter  when  a  Persian  servant  of  the  mehmandar 
h)  the  embassy  imprudently  ▼entnred  Dear  the  litter.  Ilia 
adusandar  itruck  the  unfortunate  fellow  Tiolently  with  bis 
svord,  tad  then  onlered  hia  attendants  to  fall  upon  him  en 
auiCf  aod  he  was  accordingly  knOX^ked  down  and  beaten,  and 
kicked  with  the  most  ferocious  and  unsparing  seyerity. 

llie  Coorwik  applies  to  every  male  above  the  a^e  Of  sev«B 
yeen,  sad  it  is  productive-  of  inconvenience  and  suiFering 
luch  as  eouM  not  for  a  lingle  week  be  iniicted  in  a  fi^e 
country  wkhbok  a  repeal  of  so  absurd  a  regulation,  or  the 
utter  roia  of  the  government  that  should  irentore  to  nphoM 
it. 


^T-^i^HmM^^m 


INTOXICATION. 

THK  BLVZ  OF  A|«L  IMPROVIMBNT  AND  ADVAKCBMBNT. 

Ora  readers,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  will  besr  ns  witness 
that  ve  are  hopeful  of  our  kind,  as  well  as  truly  desirous 
for  their  welfare.  On  every  side  w^  see  caus^  to  hope  and 
lo  anticipate  that  "  better  times  are  coming  \*  times,  when 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual  will  keep  the  merely  animal 
iu  lubjection,  and  when  men  will  be  happier  because  wiser* 
and  more  prosperous  because  more  virtuous.  JB^  though  we 
are  thus  hopeful, — though  we  are  thus  alive  to  all  that  pro- 
mises good  to  humanity, — we  are  not  blind  to  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  forward  march  of  the  intellect, 
the  morality,  and  the  happinets  of  mankind. 

Bat  is  it  because  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  that  we 
aru  not  to  strive  to  advance?  Surely  not.  Our  duty  is  to 
ado;>t  the  good  eld  Scottish  proverb, — ••  Heady,  aye  ready  I" 
to  admit  the  existence  and  the  power  of  all  the  obstacles 
v.'.'ch  oppose  us,  but  to  be  sternly  resolved  to  encounter 
t.em   in  that   spirit  which  must    prove   sooner  or  later 

fcuceeWuU 

Chief  ani(^ig  the  varioua  circupstanoes  which  retard  tho 
m^ircli  of  improvement,  is  thifr  all  but  infernal  prevalenee  of 
tkat  -most  destructive  of  hahks — the  habit  of  intoxication. 
Unhappily  k  it — ^let  us  neither  question  nor  blink  the  fact-*- 
uit  too  cQamonly  indulged  iHi  and  that  too  by  precisely  the 
kind  of  people  whose  pecuniary  means  art  least  calcuhited 
'0  allaw  tliem  to  practise  it,  >vithout  dreadful  injury  to 
b'Jth  tUemaelvea  and  the  h^^plfia  persons  who  an  unhappy 
io<>ugh  to  dcpeud  upoa  them  ifx  support  and  protection. 
Cat  the  very  tact  thai  ther6  t«  such  an  enemy  to  the  onward 
p.drcu  of  mankind ;  the  very  fact,  that  these  are  aU  socU  ol 
.^uctioua  plaped  in  the  way  oi  the  nnreasonii^g  poor,-  by 
I'cuple  who  are  so  vile. as  to  think  UQ  means  too  bad  by 
«hich  to  gain  the  end  of  tbeii  own  und  their  families* 
aggrandizement  ;-<- these,  very  bets  are,  in  themf elves,  suf- 
ftcicnt  reaaoa  why  thoin?  wha  teve  intdkcl.  aoil  tthhoc  as 
we4  as  dreft4  vice,  should  '*  up  and  b^  img,'*  . 

i'bat  the  legislature  both  ought  to  inleriera  and  ^iM 
iflter fere  in  this  watteTj  we  have  no  duubt ;  but  we,  as  our 
readers  weU  know,  are  precluded  from  entering  into  any 
details  upQO  this  ]uurt  of  f hn  subject.  But  oui  vriahes  and 
our  hp^p^gtk — WKft  ejtc  ^vn  tgo.— deiaaad  that  we  shaH  losa 
ao  legale  atpportaniaer  ^  <Nw  i^t^ts  in  gui  pow«  lawiusda 


abatwf   Ihe  moral   pestilent  whfeh  stafts  throjiflai  tlib- 
Wd.  ^ 

Thank  heaven!  if  there  are  nNiny  venal  and  heartless 
people  who  are  willing  to  destroy  the  bodies,  ruin  the  for- 
tunes,  brutalize  the  minds,  and  peril  the  'sonW  of  thefl? 
fellow- creatures  for  the  sake  of  pequniary  ^nin  to  them- 
selves ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  able,  right- mincled, 
and  disinterested  men,  who  think  no  sacrifice  of  timn,' 
labour,  or  money,  too  grest  to  akl  fai  putting  down  vice,  ana 
aiding  the  cause  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  Bj  one  excellent 
person  of  this  latter  kind  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
copy  of  a  pamphlet,  which  fedonnds  to  the  credit  equally  off 
his  head  and  heart,  and  which  ve  point  to  the  attentiott  of 
the  publio,  not  by  way  ot  d6inr  a  favour  to  the  author^  bul 
by  that  of  eonfeifrin^  a  real  and  great  benefit  on  the  public. 
Written  throughout  tn  rloquent  and  argumentative  style, 
this  pamphlet  has  the  additional  merit  of  not  merely  and 
vaguely  eensuring  the  evil,  but  el  suggesting  i|  i^pmedy; 
Frecn  this  part  of  the  work  we  take  the  following  passagd  t 
and  we,  af  the  sane  time,  very  eamestfy  recommend  to  our 
readers  to  oonsok  the  work  itself  and  to  make  it  known  to 
ail  persons  with  whom  they  are  aequaipted.* 

"  How  I  wM  that  I  could  prevail  en  some  of  ydu  to  make 
a  personal  inspection  of  these  hourly  hscreasrag  horrors, 
which  hurry  human  beings  in  eonntless  masses  to  their 
untimely  graves ;  for  you  ^n  have  no  idea  of  the  wholesale 
misery  and  ruin  dealt  out  to  thousands  of  your  fellow- 
creatures. 

*'  You  would  then  see  the  Uan^ed  cheeks  and  the 
pallid  brow,  the  deadly  eye  and  the  ghasHy  eountenanfee, 
that  momentarily  come  hi  eontact  m  these  nurseries  to 
crime,  and  these  stepping-stones  to  transportation;  you 
would  eontemplatn  nHh  fbarfu)  verity  the  degracnng 
spectacle,  and  be  cemvinoed  of  the  moM  obfigatfon  ye8 
owe  niankind  to  put  down  thase  hnadied-headad  meosters^ 
which  rear  their  carcases  in  liveries  of  dazzling  and 
appalling  splendour,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  rags  th^y 
house. 

*'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen r  it  is  not  perhaps  for  an 
unknown  voiee  to  suggest  a  remedy  to  those  whose  peculiar 
and  particular  province  it  becomes  to  legislate  for  their  fel- 
low-^ul^ecls ;  but  conceived,  as  is  the  propositiqp,  in  the 
most  profound  profession  of  respect,  it  is  thrown  out  for  \our 
best  consideration,  T^'hether  thf  sft^  Jiiigh^  not  be  fUtog^^ther 
prevcinted  in  9mali  quantities,  and  b«  pfohibi;^  from  l^eing 
consumed  at  all  on  th^  pf^mise^i.  Aqumg  tho9^  i^  societx 
who  had  reason  i^q4  pi^ratian  ^  tempar  thcic  inclimtlon^ 
the  revenue  would  ^^  sufFe^ ;  a^  th^sf  whoifi  tiioe  ^d 
attendance  is  sacriftced  fit  n^esent  in  pifoqWrii^  U  by  ^te^Itb 
away  from  their  (amiliea,  i|  )&  app|£h«|idfi4  ^  d^nvand  wQuld 
materially  diminish.  Anoth^  modc^  IHSi^H  i^^^  ^  ¥^^ 
attention, — wbcthci;  iti^ouid  no(  b^  q(  ^asy  pra^tica^  wUb  th^ 
«o^  beneficial  results,  to  pu(  %  beav4er  licenie  on,  ^  a  o^c^ 
sary  check  to  the  sale  of  th^  pr^CI^  Ifipall  podiai^n^  f^4 
P^opoitionaUy  redtice  th^  4^1^  vbl  tW  sak  of  la^^x  quan- 
tities ;  by  this  mcans^f^  effi^tnaJSr^in^]^  yf^M  x^vit^  aj 
tbrowipip  overboard  the''i^i^uggl,iag  »rgunic^vt>  v^bU^  the  i^ 
of  such  small  ^uantiti^  uuAav  a  p^opo^ition^t^  d^awbac^  in 
the  price  paid  for  the  license.  %nd  the  i:^ dac^d  ^ott  of  ^ta 
larger  quantum,  would  both  conduce  t6  the  fj^K^l^JIPY^  ^ 
private  stilU. 

"  A  yet  greater  field  (or  iBi»Qv^iacin^.v(ould  be  opened  h; 
th^  removafof  thi  duty  m  (^onipe^  ufxi,  tea9»  and  tumiiig  the 
deppand  (ox  driuk  to  those  ^  h»^i  ^i^Ji  ^atfA^Uiments, 


-•^ 


•  '*Q\n\  the  Skeleldn, Sptrit»and  Dempn pf  Depravity .**  by  the Autbtf 
V  the  H  e«|<reK  Ru)et^)f  til^>*  ak;  fte.  '.  ^  ^ 
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rending  Tonmn  and  eofEiBe-Bhops,  to  whieh  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn,  mi  sean  the  scale  of  intellect  and  thirsting  knowledge 
whidi  manifests  itself  at  the  one,  and  the  appalling  degree  of 
idiotcy  reeking  in  the  other,  where  the  spirit  of  gin  takes 
preoedence  of»  and  fearfully  contrasts  itself  with  the  spirit  of 
utenitare  distingnishable  at  the  former. 

"  Ast  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  yon  are  aware  other 
qnestions  axe  oftentimes  conceiTed  from  partial  views  and 
limited  ideas ;  but  the  present  subject  is  wholly  free  from 
party  trammels.  Not  one  among  you  is  there  who  could 
not  handle  it  with  credit  to  his  own  order,  and  meet  with  an 
honourable  support  from  that  portion  of  the  Two  Houses, 
which,  on  other  matters,  might  as  honourably  hold  themselves 
ready  to  become  their  avowed  opponents.  When  ybu  are 
told  herein,  that  which  can  be  verified  before  a  committee  of 
your  members,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  a  guinea 
a  minute  is  an  average  of  the  receipts  at  one  establishment 
alone,  you  will,  perhaps,  think  it  fitting  matter  for  immediate 
investigation  before  such  a  tribunal,  and  acquit  of  any  and 
every  intention  to  play  the  saint,  the  humble  aspirant  who 
has  laboured  herein  briefly,  but  earnestly,  to  raise  up  the 
spirit  of  one  among  you  to  bring  forward  the  matter,  in  the 
hope  of  aU  ultimately  uniting  to  stem  the  current  of  depra- 
vity, and  thus  entitle  yourselves  to  another  claim  on  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  your  country,  for  your  praiseworthy  and 
proper  protection  olF  the  best  and  dearest  interests  of  man- 
kind. 

"  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  growing  feelings  which 
pervade  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community — of  the 
paramount  necessity  there  prevails  for  an  immediate  investi- 
gation of  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the 
uipunity* 

"  The  members  of  both  your  Legislative  Assemblies  are 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  pressure  from  without,  more  by  the 
number  of  petitions  placed  upon  your  tables,  than  any  other 


indieations  butit  must  not  beezpectedsn  a  eomsMrdil 
empire  like  our  own,*that  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  wiQ 
yi^d  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  moral  improvement ;  sad 
therefore  it  is,  that  the  silence  which  reigns  «t  present  ti  no 
assurance  of  apathy  on  the  subject. 

''  Can  it  be  that  ye  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  CTime,  and 
the  dreadful  deeds  which  tread  upon  the  heels  of  drankennos ; 
or  are  ye  callous  to  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature  ? 
A  thousand  records  of  your  well-spent  labours  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  so  base  a  thought ;  and  charity  would  fain 
suppose  the  former,«but  that  the  police  reports  daily  go  forth 
upon  the  wings  of  the  metropolitan  press  to  give  the  lie 
to  such  a  plausible  interpretation.  For  the  sad  effecte  of 
drunkenness,  let  the  magistracy  of  England  be  apiiealed  to, 
and  you  will  find  in  their  evidence  food  enough  for  reflection. 

"  Would  ye  desire  to  know  some  only  of  the  immediate 
results  which  spring  therefrom,  pursue  the  method  which 
alone  can  furnish  them,  and  before  a  committee  of  your 
members,  examine  at  length  the  coroners  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 

'*  The  remoter  results  of  this  deadly  sin  may  be  aifived  at 
by  a  conference  with  the  governors  and  directors  of  onr 
gaols  and  our  prisons ;  our  houses  of  correction  ;  our  Mf>g- 
dalens  and  our  Penitentiaries ;  for  they  could  throw  a  light 
upon  the  subject  far  too  frightful  to  contemplate  with  con- 
tentment ;  and  if  aught  after  can  pcssibly  be  wanting  to 
confirm  the  pestilential  curee,  the  hospitals  may  furnish  it 

"  Hearken  to  the  evidence  of  our  mad-house  keepen, 
and  the  proprietors  of  private  lunatic  establishments.  Cod- 
firm  it  by  the  frightful  and  fatal  facts  that  could  be  fur- 
nished by  the  faculty  alone  ;  and  many  a  deed  of  blood  wiU 
stain  your  journals,  of  souls  once  comparatively  free  from 
sin,  that  have  gone  down  to  their  graves  unknown  snd 
unlamented." 


-•" « 
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CBOICX  OV  COltPANT. 


f  OvB  of  the  moat  important  duties  which  can  be  incul- 
cated on  young  minds  is,  the  choice  of  company,  which 
should  always  consist  of  those  who  are  their  superiors,  either 
in  talent,  birth,  rank,  or  fashion,  and  who  are  the  accredited 
good  company  of  the  place  in  which,  for  the  time,  they 
may  be  either  visiting  or  residing.  It  certainly  may  happen, 
that  persons  possessing  none  of  these  qualifications  will 
occasionally  intrude  themselves  into  good  company,  under 
the  protection  of  some  considerable  personage ;  but,  in 
generalf  no  one  either  of  mean  rank  or  decidedly  infamous 
character'can  gain  admission  there. 

Fashionable  jgood  company  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
most  refined  manners  and  politest  language  can  possibly  be 
learnt ;  because  there,  and  there  alone,  are  to  be  found  the 
individuals  who  have  been  taught  these  manners  and  lan- 
guage, and  who  pride  themselves  oji  making  them  their 
peculiar  study. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  we  have  not  always  the  power 
of  gaining  admission  into  good  company,  but  we  may  rely 
upon  it  that  no  one  who  was  itally  deserving  of  it,  and  ^ho 
WES  in  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  live  and  appear 
in  the  style  of  a  gentleman,  ever  found  the  slightest 
diflicultyl  *  Having  once  gained  a  footing  in  the  circle  we 
desire  to  enter,  knowledge,  modesty,  and    good-breeding 


wi!l  ingratiate  us  witii  all  those  whose  acquaintance  we  msy 
covet ;  but  let  us  remember,  that  politeness  ia  the  principal 
quality  on  which  we  have  to  rely ;  and  that,  without  ir,  oor 
other  qualifications,  however  inestimable  they  may  be*,  vili 
prove  entirely  unavailing.  Without  it,  the  scholar  U  no 
better  than  a  pedant;  nor  indeed  can  any  man,  kt  htm 
possess  what  merit  he  may,  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  mere  clown. 

We  would  by  no  means  recommend  our  young  friends  to 
devote  themselves  too  much  to  the  society  of  men  of  learn- 
ing ;  for  although  it  is  highly  to  be  vslued,  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  mind,  there  is,  generally,  nothing  to  be  lenmt 
from  such  persons  on  the  score  of  mannesa  i  because  they 
live,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  world,  and  cannot  p«)9ribly 
have  that  easy  manner  and  tfddress,  the  importance  of  which 
we  are  so  anxious  to  ihculcate.  An  occasional  interoouree 
with  such  company  is  certainly  advisable,  and  in  ro«ny 
respects  advantageous,  but  it  should  by  no  means  entirely 
engross  our  attention. 

Of  all  others,  the  company  which  our  ycung  friends  should 
most  carefully  avoid  is  that  of  those  persons  who  are  renlly 
low  either  in  rank,  parts,  or  manners; — ^their  manners  snd 
meannesses  are  unconsciously  caught,  and  they  think  it  fuch 
an  honour  to  be  seen  in  company  with  their  Mpenora,  that 
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BO  MIf  or  VIM  if  tM  grott  to  f&em  die  tUbjeet  of  tMr  flat- 
tery if  they  coneetfe  that,  by  to  notidiig  it,  they  can  ensure 
you  aa  their  eompanion. 

Yoong  peieone  may  imagine  that  the  diagnst  excited  by 
Meh  company  will,  of  itaelf,  protect  them  from  it ;  but  when 
their  nnity  it  aitfnlly  appealed  to  by  making  them  the  head 
of  the  company,— when  they  are  afiplauded  and  admired  aa 
heinga  of  a  anpeiior  order, — and  their  pnde  ia  tbaa  worked 
op  to  the  higheat  pobaible  pitch,  the  deUght  they  esperience 
hcoomea  perfectly  irreai»tible,  and  the  diaguat  which  waa  at 
firnt  10  atrongly  felt  gndoally  diminiahea,  and  often  givea 
place  to  a  friendly  intimney,  which  ends  in  the  degpradation 
and  ruin  of  the  nnfortonate  Tictima.     Low  company  may 
be  geneiaUy  considered  aa  Ttciona.  for  ignorance  ia  here  aaie 
to  be  met  with,  and  Tice  ia  ita  natural  companion ;  but  good 
company  ia  generally  exempt  from  thia  evil ;  and  even  if  we 
do  htar  of  auch  thioga  as  fashionable  vices,  we  may  rest 
SHwed  that  the  unfortunate  posseasors  are  by  no  means  so 
much  respected  or  esteemed  aa  they  would  be  wiihout  them, 
which  ia  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  taid  for  the  low  com- 
pany of  which  we  have  been  apeak  ing.  where  fome  particular 
vice  itaelf  often  forma  the  aubject  of  admiiatbn  or  eateem 
among  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 

We  earnestly,  therefore,  adviae  our  young  frienda  to  ahun 
k>w  company  aa  the  firat  atep  to  mental  pollution.  Let 
them  copy  the  politen^aa  and  eaay  manners  of  well-bred 
people,  remembering,  if  they  ahould  perchance  diecover  any 
vieea^  to  consider  them  only  aa  blemi«hea,  which  it  would  be 
as  ridiculous  to  imitate  as  it  would  be  to  deform  our  personal 
appearance  beoanae  aome  very  learned  man  was  remarkable 
for  the  desired  peculiarity. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.      % 

WiTBOUT  going  more  deeply  into  metaphysical  inquiries 
than  is  requisite,  we  may  obtain  botli  improvement  and 
delight  by  turning  our  attention,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
anture  of  tiie  operaticns  of  our  minds ;  and  theae  it  ia  In  the 
power  of  erery  one.  however  humble  aa  to  aocial  circum- 
stances, to  examine  carefully,  and  at  his  leiaure.     And  inde« 
pendent  of  all  other  recommendiitiona  of  thia  sort  of  study, 
it  ia  very  deairable  aa  a  counterbalance  to  the  excluaively 
utilitnrian  and  bargain-driving  tone  which  the  employ menta 
sod  habits  of  a  mercantile  and  highly -civilized  country  have 
ao  atrong  a  teodtncy  to  give  to  our  feelings  ;  for  though  it 
ia  undoubtedly  true  that  our  duty  to  Ood,  to  aociety,  to  our 
dependanra.  and  to  our^lvea.deoiandathat  we  ahould  steadily 
and  completely  *'  do  our  duty  in  that  atate  of  life  unto  which 
it  baa  pleaded  Ood  to  call  ua,"  yet  there  are  to  all  of  us 
times  and  seasons  when  our  aecular  duties  leave  us  free  to 
perform  the  not  less  important  duty  of  improving  the  inteU 
leet  with  which  we  are  endowed,  and  which  assuredly  was 
not  entrusted  to  us,  that  vre  might  allow  it  to  rust  in  sloih- 
fuJnesa,  or  employ  it  in  mere  and  profitlees  frivolities. 

Among'  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  lime,  among 
the  most  obvious  of  the  laws  of  mind,  is  that  which  meta- 
phyaicsJ  writers  term  ''astociation  of  ideas ;"  that  wonderful 
oonnexicm  among  our  thoughts,  by  means  of  which  the  (at 
£i%t  sight)  aeemingly  moat  incongruous,  respectively  intro- 
duce atid  fullow  each  other.  If  it  happens  that  any  one  of 
our  reNdcra  ia  to  wholly  unuaed  to  metaphyaical  study,  aa  to 
httve  been  until  now  incurioua  at3out  the  procesa  by  which 
he  arrives  at  what  eeems ,  and  only  seema,  inetuntaneoua  and 
merely  aeeidental  thought  of  any  given  character,  he  will 
ly^H  is  HP  uotntereating  or  unioatructive  employment  suddenly 


to  arrest  the  course  of  his  thonghta,  and  trace  bis  ideas  from 
the  point  at  which  he  has  thu^  stopped.  He  will  almost 
invariably  find  that  his  thoughts  have  passed  through  a 
complete  series  of  less  and  less  precisely  similars ;  and  he 
will  invariably  find — ^if  he  trace  his  thoughts  fairly  through 
every  link,  and  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  cbain^t£it 
he  has  never  accidentally  fallen  upon  any  given  subject  of 
meditation,  but  that  all  such  subjects  have  been  suegested 
by  a  chain,  longer  or  shorter,  of  mental  liuka^  more  or  less 
clo»ely  connected.    • 

But,  in  truth,  few,  if  any  of  our  readers  can  have  failed 
at  some  time  to  have  had  their  attention  arouaed  to  thia 
most  important  law  of  mind.  There  ia  for  more  probabiliiy 
that  no  practical  uae  haa  been  made  of  the  knowledge  of  it ; 
though  a  very  important  practical  use  can  be  and  should  be 
made  of  that  knowledge.  For  example,  nearly  all  disputes 
upon  mere  mattera  of  what  ia  called  taste  arise  from  inatten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  pleasant  arsociatbna  may  give  beauty 
in  the  eyes  of  one  person  to  what  another  person  may  deem, 
at  the  very  beat,  a  very  homely  and  trumpery  matter,  while 
to  a  third  party,  the  very  same  thing  that  ia  the  cauae  of 
raptore  to  one  peraon,  and  of  mere  contemptuoua  indifference 
to  another,  may,  from  some  terrible  aisociaciona,  be  the  cauaa 
of  mentel  horror  ao  great,  as  even  to  terminate  in  bodily 
lyncope. 

A  farther  consideration  of  this  subject  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  power  of  asfociation  in  giving  the  tone  to  our 
thoughts,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  mere  matters  of  what 
is  called  taste.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  frequently  find, 
if  we  mske  the  requisite  investigation,  that  the  opinions 
upon  which  we  the  most  confidently  and  warmly  dogmatise, 
have  been  taken  up  by  U9,  not  on  their  own  intrinsic  merite» 
but  in  blind  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  law  of  association ; 
and  after  ascertaining  this  fact  in  a  few  seemingly  diesimilar 
cases,  we  must  be  inqurably  ignorant,  or  inauflerably  tyran- 
nous and  insolent,  if  we  do  not  acquire  humility  as  to  our 
own  opinions,  and  tolerance  as  to  the  opinions  of  others ; 
for  who  would  venture  to  boast  himself  or  censure  another 
on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  resulting  simply  from 
the  adventitious  circumetences  in  which  two  disputants  have, 
at  some  former  time,  been  placed  ? 

The  leading  principlea  of  mental  association  are  termed 
Similarity,  Contrast,  Cause  and  Effiect. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  most 
frequent  as  well  as  certain  cause  of  an  association  of  idess  is 
similarity t  but  some  writers  have,  we  think,  gone  too  far 
when  thi-y  affirm  that  even  contrast  ia  to  be  brought  under 
thia  head.  Thus,  a  clever  American  writer  says,  that  the 
sight  of  a  dwarf  calls  to  our  mind  a  giant  whom  we  have 
formerly  seen,  and  that  the  intense  cold  of  a  bitter  winter's 
day  calls  up  to  our  memory  the  sultry  fervour  of  the  hutteet 
of  the  dog-days.  So  far  we  can  |)erfectly  agree  with  him  ; 
but  when  he  goea  on  to  add  that  the  principle  upon  i»hich 
our  a«eociation  of  ideas  depends  in  these  cases,  is  simih^rity, 
and  not  contrast,  we  feel  bound  to  withhold  our  assent  from 
(0  startling  a  proposition.  True  it  is,  that  the  writer  in 
question  endeavours  to  make  out  his  case ;  but  he  only  <)oes 
so  by  a  mere  play  upon  words ;  for  answering  the 
imaginary,  but  obviously  very  reasonable  question,  **  How 
are  tallness  sod  shortoess,  and  heat  and  cold  aimilar?"  he 
rrpliea,  '^  In  the  circum!>tance  that  they  are  remarkabie ;"  a 
ground  of  similarity  certainly,  but  one  which  ought  to  make 
the  thoughrof  either  the  one  or  the  other  creative  of  thoughta 
uf  all  oUier  remarkable  things,  if  the  principle  of  this  asso- 
ciation were  whut  the  writer  to  whom  we  hsve  alluded 
imagines  it  to  be.  Every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
analyse  his  own  feelings,  carefully,  and  continuously  to  watch 
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Apd  ponder  ppon  t^e  opeFaliops  pf  Itiv  owf^  iyipdi  viU  Hi 

tha^P»PU<i&l  19  9  fei'Hf^te  und  distuicr,  though  rAtteff  U«« 
U'  qM6tVl  pn|)«ipl«  (>(  »9^f)cmtiQn  qf  ideas,  ^ban  ^iniiUrity^ 

Ahv^tber  vf ry  |4QWtvfMl  princiitle  of-^Mch  acisiiciAtion  U  cau^^ 
«»4  f^c7Cl.  For  instance,  b«i(>veeQ  ai)  onk  hu(4  an  acorp 
^hfre  u  00  onmpaTiion  a^  (^  sise  and  i^ppfarar\ce,  finci  yeT 
UPPi*^  wb'>  h^  **py  Hiq  »»i'nranc'  with  Uif  Q«k  tvtr  lM<»k.9 
|||MU|  tiaf  >tM|rly  (fee  viiuiont  t  .inkii-u:  oi'  i)i^  iiiMuiHtiivni; 
lu>|e  HQura.  ptkr  t>p<*H  U<e  !•((  r  wiihunt  iMKCic(Hiifun^'y 
as9!>ciati(ig  it  in  his  mind  \^ith  theinitj;tity  iiiotMiu|io(  iheprtrtt. 

There  U  ye^  l^f^^tb^r  p/inoiplt:  gf  HS^ucjatJQp  uf  ideH«,  to 
vhicb  it  i«  hy  no  meaas  easy  ta  give  m*  ui^ce  a  hxi^l  and 
felly  df«Qnpti¥«  n^oie.  Perhaps  W9  ipay  tay  th^t  tb«  prin- 
f^tp^l  Qftq  9carcely  be  bQtt^f  described  iba^  by  the  vprds 
9a.<u«<4^  (t«9«««»oi» ;  K>r  ip  ordfi?  to  this  bm4  of  f|s«ociatmo  of 
idcd^,  neither  liwilari^y  ppr  P^Htrast  isT^quiiite,  i^or  hftf  it 
thfi  slightest  df  pendancy  upon  c^u^e  ^Bd  eftVot.  For  io^tanpQ. 
b9t««^  a  plf^ylhing  wi  a  Uttlp  chil4  Ybero  i«  no  9ort  of 
|i)i9«98tr-T^b^t  «^  fLQy  mother  who  hai^  endnred  the  winery 
9(  josipg  any  qf  b^r  ^hU4r«n,  ^^^  she  M^ill  te)l  you  that  eyea 
wh«n  lime  bad  b?gun  |o  sfied  ita  bealiog  halm  upon  her 
]^ruU«<)  aod  Iki^^nag  «(ttrit«  the  f^cid^ntal  ip^^tif^g  wi<h  the 
yuillrievt  artiqk  tb^l  hjid  iq  former  d^ys  tielppge4  tQ  h^r  f^hild 
I^M  amply  euSfled  toc^H  up  9II  ber  oprr^vy  «fresfc.  la  put 
the  dead  child  .visibly  hefore  her  eyes,  as  he  was.  efe  the 
Itfqke  of  the  spoiler  ^%|h  df$f(^end?d  upon  him,  ^nd  t<)  tpake 
her  f<eel  Qpce  Again  <hat  fi^uV  heart- h9(^viaes9. which  was 
iniicted  upon  h^r.  ai  tb?  dull  weigbl  Qf  <be  df acendii^  ^lods 
%o\i  her  4b«t  he,  hw  l^elp^fed  tiAf,  hful  ipde^cj  returi^pd,  '^^^rtb 
ttt  e^rth,  Mbe^  tP  a^b«9<  aa4  c^Hft  to  du&t-" 


Tq  tUi  aani^  priiiii|»ltt  li  if|  An|  ve  ov»  vhtl  ti^  my 
term  Pur  arbitrary  9Pd  ftilifioiqVQiempry.  Good  night  )\ui 
as  well  mean  bad,  and  port  wine  mighl  9t  veil  AfftR  rer- 
jqic«,  as  qtherwiia.  WMt  ttoaneaioQ  it  thcip  b^tyten  the 
n»undi)e!^s  «nd  the  fopnd  gf  tbe  ktter  ol  Or  b^twefa  th« 
rraqkfd  form  of  4  i^qit  its  terpen t-Uj^^  fOuad  )  I^  the  l|tt«r 
0  St-,  I  he  verif*t  t^rq  ^iU  8ure1y  nt  OAOe  tee  tb«t  m  e«af«ry, 
&i!.  the  I'ule  K^fi  r  v  h^s  precisely  the  s^ma  aouAi  M  f«  But 
ceiiam  Wiird?  li'Vf^  .been  showq  IQ  u«  in  coiMie^iPi^  with 
rtnaiQ  liitw^,  and  by  thi«  aihitr^ry  wi  fertuitouv  aqAMsio^ 
they  htve  hepomci  tQ  ut  iit«ep(iriibld  frpm  eac|t  ptb«r|  vhepce 
tbe  ei(Cf^ding  difiicqUy  of  fiPmpQ«iu9i?ally  idinnwiticaily  lia^ 
rapidly  in  a  fireigo  or  detid  iangqiigf). 

Thut  far  it  may  h%yq  ()p|)^red-  to  our  readeci  that  tbqugb 
it  19  uqdqqbtediy  worth  wbil^  tq  updecstapd  the  IftMrS  of 
mind*  yel  ihiMre  oan  purely  b^  no  great  pniotifial  unfelaesi 
i«  «m  aaqunintauQe  with  Ihe  hv^k  qf  mental  MsoaialiQit 
Cevtaiiillfi.  if  this  ver«i  trq««  we  ^hnuU  not  nitupf  so  «^ch 
qf  tbe  space  of  our  te^d^fs  upo^  the  suhjeot  4  hv^  ip  poiot 
of  fact,  there  in  very  grtjfit  and  very  impoctant  pr»G^io|i  use 
to  Im  BMde  of  this  ki(\4  Mf  k^qwUsdg^  \h  many  papen  i«i 
(bi«  WPPk.  we  have  poiot^nl  out  tq  the  nqucf^  of  our  readers 
the  vast  influence  of  ^^^4  iq  th^  {qrmatipviof  qhai'tietef.  We 
have  by  90  ipeiifia  exaggcr^dted  that  iuAuenpe,  and  Wf  are 
quite  poqviqctd  thftt  of  hU  our  habile.  lh»>?e  wbioh  have  the 
stFong^at  iuflqeivie  upoq  ua  are  our  iuihit^  of  |is$>Qcia\ioB,  <»f 
which  we  ^h-^W  iq  f^  (uturf  palter  give  our  (fKi^fV  t^  ^p^ 
j^nd  graphic  aa  aQ^uiiqt  aa  may  fHmi«t  .>^ish  th«  icquisUe 
te«Yity^     -  . 


•WWMtAMMptflMVtftfW** 


NOTES  ON  THE  NIGER. 


Sc^bcb;4T  ^^J  IpcaliLy  b^s  caused  so  much  or  suc^t  per- 
rnaqent  coptrpversy  as  the  river  Niger  in  Afuci^.  Several 
thousand  miles  in  length,  and  traversing  numerous  countries 
of  which  BO  little  is  kpown,  geognipheis  and  travellers, 
adventurous  mepof  science  and  mere  tarry-at  home  scbulars, 
have  found  in  this  celtbrated  river  a  subject  equally  excitative 
of  ctiriosity  aud  fertile  in  conjecture.  Scarcely  any  two  ira- 
ycHers  hav^  agreed  in  their  account  of  its  pourse,  while  its 
source  ha^  been  a. still  more  fruitful  suhject  of  error  aqd  of 
controversy  ;  and  the  discoveries  which  have  at  length,  and 
only  recently,  been  made,  are  a  complete  feature  in  th^ 
literature  of  our  time.    .       *         * 

The  first  mention  made  of  this  great  fiver,  which  waters 
80  many  rich  (nndv,  a^d  has  bid  defiance  to  the  researches  of 
so  many  gifted  and  adventurous  men.  occurs  in  the  African 
Geograpfiy  of  H^rodutu**.  'I'hat  ancient  writer  states  that 
aome^Nasamonians,  a  people  located  in  the  northern  parts  of 
'Africa,  and  (in  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  travelled  in 
^  westerly  cour-e  from  Egypt,  until  they  arrived  at  a  great 
nyer*  fl^>wing  towaids  the  tast.  and  full  of  crocodiles.  He 
adds«  th>it  these  adventurous  travtllcrs  were  conducted  by  some 
pf  the  natives  to  a  great  city  situated  on  the  banks  of  this  great 
river.  It  is  above  t>KO  thousHud  three  hundred  years  since 
the  traveller^  thus  spokcxi  of  were  so  conducted  to  a  "great 
city,"  and  modern  travellers  are  of  opinion  that  the  city  of 
Tiinbuct  o.  only  f  o  (comparatively  speaking)  recently  known 
to  modern  travellers.  v\as  the  city  visjited  and  >*ritten  of  at 
that  very  distant  period.  Both  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  as 
well  as  the  eminent  geographer  Mela,  imagined  the  river 
thus  spokeq  of  to  be  the  Nile^but  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  dis- 
tinguished between  the  two  rivers,  though  he  gave  but  a  very 


obscure  idea  of  what  course  he  imagined  the  Niger — as 
distinguished  from  the  Egyptian  Nile — to  take. 

Abulfeda  and  Edrisi,'  the  most  famoua  of  the  Arabian 
geographers,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
seemed*  to  have  imagined  the  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of 
the  Negroes — as  the  river  Niger  was  sometimes  called — to 
have  been  .vast  arms  of  the  same  mighty  river,  the  fcrmer 
running  north  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  .the  other 
running  west  until  it'  emptied  itself  iiito  the  ''  sea  of  dark, 
ness,"  now  called  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  short  time  before  the  important  discovery  of  the  vast 
continent  of  Americai  the  Portuguese  in  the  coarse  of  theh* 
mercantile  enterprises  had  frequent  occasion  to  touch  upon 
the  western  coast  of  Afficai  in  making  their  way  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India.  Several  settlements  were  in 
consequence  made  in  Africa,  when  various  expeditions  were 
sent  towards  the  interior  of  that  continent,  but  no  very  im- 
portant discovery  was  mad^  as  to  the  Niger,  of  which  the 
erroneous  opinion  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  giving  it  a 
westerly  course,  continued  to  be  in  most  genera)  acceptance; 
nor  wa$  it  repudiated  even  by  the  eminent  French  geogra- 
phers, who  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  the  early  part  of  tbe 
last  century. 

It  was  reserved  for  England  to  supersede  controversy  and 
speculdtiot  by  ascertained  fact ;  and  the  det^r ruined  j^er&c- 
verance  u(  the  friends  of  discovery  At  'home  wts  fitly 
matched  by  the  gallant  spirit  displayed  by  the  various  enter- 
prising individuals,  whonl  their  liberality  both  courted  and 
enabled  to  make  the  indispensable  ftseardies  in  the  inteiior 
of  Africa.  •  '       .•  - 

In  the  year  17SPy  some  scientific  aai  wealthy  geittJemen 
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joined  tfafttiflvca  ilito  a  bodt,  under  the.title  df  the  AfHcan 
Sodlty^for  the  eyprccs.  purphses  of  prolnoting  di«covfery  in 
the  iotericr  dl  Afrifciij  end  the^  protided  Itinde  ibr  the 
Assittafice  of  travelUrst  ee  w^U  an  of  efibrding  a  hindrdme 
reward  to  whoever  (hottld  .achieve  the  discover^  of  the  true 
coune  aad  eoiirce  of  the  Nigefi  . 

The  first  kitrej^d  missionary  in  the  oatiae  of  science  and 

dviJitatton  tvho  offered  himself  to  the  nbtice  of  this  liberal 

aisociation,  lias  John  Ledyard,  an  American  hy  hirtb,  and  a 

nan  of  gmat  couragei  personal  strength^  and  love  of  the 

peril  and  excitement  of  travel  in  strange  lands.     He  had 

already  distinKuished  himself  by  accompanying  the  famous 

Captain  Cook  round  the  world,  and  by  a  pedestrian  journey 

loAsia,  acatcely.  H  at  all,  paralleled  in  the  records  of  the 

adveiiturousnesa  of  individual  travellers.     His  character  was 

uell  known  to  the  Soeiety,  and  h\h  proposals  were  at  once 

agreed  to;    and  surely  his  own  account  of  himself,   wtll 

kooim  hs  it  waa  td  be  litf  tully  truet  i^as  an  alUsuffieient 

ja»ti5cition  df  the  Soeietylft  cometlti     '<  1   att,"  said  this 

eittaoniin&ry  ifldividtlaU  **  a  mafl  well  eebuitblhed  to  htrtd- 

sbj^.    1  have  kno^n  both  ^UH^er  iilid  flUkedneH  to  the 

utmost  eatreitiity  of  hamau  suffering.     1  hate  known  Mrhat 

it  was  to  have  foe :d  giveii  to  Ae  in  dbaHty  es  to  a  matchtnan  ; 

end  I  havt  not  scMutn  been  obligM  to  shelter  hkjMi  iiiider 

the  miseriea  dC  that  ekanicter  in  orde^  td  ainoid  cAlamitito 

(till  greater  mA  riior^  perilous." 

CoosiderHig  ibe  tnleiltm  upofi  yftlAkA  h^  ^ae  ildir  to  (jtt)ceed. 
a  fiuer  ttatniflg  ihkn  that  d^Hbed  lit  thil  ftbov^  tren»Hpt  of 
bi9  own  irordi  fcottM  ilbt  f^  ttiity  bfc  cotaeeived  by  the 
Do»t  imaginative  t  and  ^e  best  hope!  hk  irtW  tts  the  best 
wifbes  of  faia  eiaployetfi  kttended  hith  in  his  departure  ftom 
£i^laad. 

Ledyard  was  infetmeted  by  his  liberal  and  publle-epiHfed 
ff»p/o\trs,  to  enter  Afrtia  by  tie  ^^hj- ot  E|jyi»t.  und  thtnce 
tuMiHkeh«r  the  interior,  in  the  latitude  i.f  the  Nt^er.  He 
ainred  at  Grand  Cuiru  in  the  m*  n:h  of  .-^ugusl  17 bS,  It 
VQioitunately  tiMpieiied  that  tht-re  vihs  a  cons' dtrahle  Mny 
in  the  ariivki  ot  the  CHinvHii  M-ith  wlti(h  he  intended  t(* 
travel,  and  his  ^Bpt  #pitrt  whs  so  fn  tt<  d  nnd  niottified  that 
be  was  attacked  with  a  lever,  which  e|>eedi)5  teiminaied  his 
career. 

The  untiniely  and  disastrous  fate  of  John  Ledyard  f)re- 

Vented  the  Society,  ftom  sending  but  any  other  rais»ioTi»ry 

for  some  years  altef^ard.     At  length,  in  the  year  171)5, 

Mungo  Park,  a  spirited  and  accompliithed  Scotch  gentleman, 

offered   his   services  to  thii   Society,  by  whom  they  were 

promptly  and  gladly  kdCepted.     la  the  otliei'  requisites  for 

hii  mumentfitis  task,   Mr.  Pkik  added  a  knowledge  of  medi- 

cice  and   boftay;  the  former  aii  inva  uable  weapon  in  the 

bands  of  a  traveller  among  barbarous  [:eopIe,  by  uhom  skill 

in  medicine  is  held  in  all  btit  reverential  adinirH'i  n  :  and  the 

latter  well  calculated  to  fi^ake  his  travels,  evtn  sfhould  he  not 

accomplish  all  thutwas  hoped  as  to  the  discoveries  tonn^cttrd 

with  the   Niger,  of  great  value  in  a  scientific  point  uf  view. 

Aiakin^^  his  way  up  the  GMmbta,  as  far  as  M<oinH,  he  at 

that  plnce  took  a  more  northerly  course,  cru^^cd  the  Senegal, 

uad  I  roci^ded  to  Jarra,  where  he  took  a  south>ea>t  coui»e. 

fcad  Sifter  Dumberlcfs  and  severe  I  ard^hips  and  perils,  arnven 

at  the  Niger,  and  behtld  it  flowing  from  west  to  east.     He 

coLtlnued  to  course  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  until  he 

rt ached  Silla.  which  he  states  to  be  ttpwartls  of  two  hundred 

Oiilo  from  Timbuctoo.     From,  biila,  being  much  weakened 

by  the  trials  and  sufferings  he  had  endured,  he  took  the  most 

oirect  route  to  the  Gambia,  whence  he  made  his  WHy  to 

Engknds  where  he  arrived  towards  the  close  ot  the  year  1 797 . 

Much  had  tioW  been  dofie,  but  still  more  remained  to  he 

accomplished.    Siveful  traveller^  sought  fo  improve  upon 


his  discbveries*  The  accomplished  geog^rapher'and  tntveller. 
Major  Hennelli  was  of  opinitm  that  the  Nigeri  after  fluwiig 
a  thousand  miles  east  of  the  city  of  .Timhuctoot  woUld  lie 
found  to  termictate  in  a  swamp  culled  W'angturai  while 
Reichatd,  a  gifted  German,  ctm tended  that  instead  of  termi- 
nating id  that  ewamp>  the  Niger  would  be  found  to  flow 
thh>tigh  it,  and  pass  by  a  soutli-easterly  Qdurse  ititd  the  gulf 
of  C^inea.  It  will  hereafter  be  seeti  that  Reichard  wrat.  as 
to  a. part  df  his  merely  speculative  opinion,  <}tllte  correet. 
Hornemanfi  and.  Roentgen,  tWo  other  travelltra  wha  wete 
sent  out  by  the  Association  early  in  the  present  century  i  have 
never  since  been  heard  of ;  and  there  Is  little  doabt  that 
they  perished  in  their  adventurous  attempts. 

Ihe  African  Soctetyi  vast  as  its  losses  had  beeabbth  in 
money  atid  in  the  brave  lives  Which  no  money  eould  compen- 
sate for,  determined  to  send  out  a  new  eapeditlon*  Its  eon- 
duct  was  cbmmiited  to  Park.  Six  seamen  and  thirty  soldif  rs 
were  put  under  his  orders,  and  the  liberal  sum  of  five  th«>u* 
satid  pounds  was  advanced  by  the  governdient  ibr  the 
efficient  equipment  of  the  party. 

Park  and  his  party  arrived  in  Africa  safely,  and  he  even 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  accomplished  tbe 
difficult  task  of  building  the  vessel  in  which  he  determinH  to 
explore  that  river.  The  climate  dreadfully  Weakened  hie 
party  \  So  much  so  that  when  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
England,  he  had  but  five  Europeans  surviving..  Not  even 
this  terrible  extent  of  calamity,  howeveri  could  daanl  6r 
damp  his  wonderful  daring  snd  confidence.  "1  hough/' 
says  he,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  he  sent  to  England^-^ 
*'  though  all  the  Kuropeans  who  are  with  me  should  die,  lU)d 
though  myself  should  be  halt  dead,  I  nould  still  persevere; 
and  if  1  could  not  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journeyi  / 
would  at  least  dit  in  Ihe  Niger." 

Fatally  prophetic  wefe  those  memorahle  words !  Again 
and  again  he  had  stood  by  the  death  couch  of  his  less  endur- 
ing compani'  ns;  again  and  again  had  even  his  iron  consti- 
tution reeled  beneath  the  attacks  of  the  deadly  climate, 
Ihrtiugh  all  danger  and  all  suffering  he  was  preserved;  the 
pestilent  breath  of  the  climate ;  fatal  tosd  many,  had  vainly 
hlown  upon  him,  and  though  on  his  passnge  up  the  Niger 
from  Sansanding  he  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  natives, 
he  had  invariably  succeeded  in  beating  them  off.  Btit  on 
arriving  at  Boossa,  he  was  once  more  attacked  by  the  native  e 
and  driven  into  the  Niger,  where  he  perished  !  Several  sob- 
sequent  travellers  endeavoured  to  explore  the  Niger  to  its 
termination  ;  but  nothing  really  efficient  was  done  even  by 
the  gallant  eifiTtsof  Clapperton,Laing,  and  Denhnni }  and  it 
was  reserved  fur  an  attendant  of  the  first-named  of  these 
ii]u>triouS  travellers  to  solve  the  difficulties  which  had  coat 
to  much  of  trensure  and  of  life. 

In  18'i9,  Richard  Lender,  a  young  man  of  humble  birth 
Hnd  limited  education,  but  of  great  courage  and  natural 
ability,  and  one  ^ho  had  greatly  dl^tinc(uished  himself  by  his 
zeal  nnd  fidelity  as  one  uf  the  attendants  of  Clapperton,  viae 
Mlecttd  as  the  fittest  person  to  undeitake  the  c«  mmMtid  of  a 
new  expedition.  Accompanied  by  hi^*  hrotber  John,  he  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Badngry,  at  which  point  they  engnged 
►everal  natives  as  guides  and  seivants.  Leaving  Badagry  at 
the  end  of  March,  they  arrived  at  Boossa,  on  the  i7th  of 
June  following.  This  is  a  large  city,  but  consists  of  mere 
huts,  and  stands  on  tl:e  banks  of  the  Niger ;  and  indeed 
thuu){h  cities  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  journal  o1  the 
Lmders.  v»e  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  th^  cities 
of  the  Africans  at  all  correspond  with  those  of  the  Emopeans. 
Frequently,  indeed,  they  are  of  very  vast  extent,  and  very 
densely  pdpnlited,hnt  they  are  generally  ili-bmlt>  and  noat 
offensively  wanting  in  cleanlinesf. 
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"  ClmmlineM  ftnd  order/'  tav  the  lAoden,  "  may  eontri- 
bute  to  the  miperiority  of  one  place  over  another,  which  may 
likewiie  have  the  advantages  of  a  rich  aoil  and  pleasant 
neighbourhood,  and  be  ornamented  with  fine  spreaoing  and 
ahiidy  trees,  but  the  form  of  the  houses  and  squares  is  every 
where  the  tame.  Irregular  and  badly  built  clay  waUs, 
ragged  looking  thstched  tops,  and  floors  of  mud  polished 
with  cow-dung,  form  the  habitHtions  of  the  chief  part  ^f  the 
natives  of  Yarriba,*  compared  to  mo»t  of  which  a  common 
English  bam  is  a  palace.  The  only  difference  between  the 
residence  of  a  chief,  and  those  of  his  subjects,  lies  in  tbe 
number,  and  not  in  the  superiority  of  his  court*yards,  and 
these  are  for  the  most  part  tenanted  by  women  and  slaves, 
together  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  abundance  of 
pigs  and  .poultry,  mixed  together  indiscriminately." 

Perhaps  nothing  can  give  the  untravelled  reader  a  more 
yivid  notion  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  tbe  people 
among  whom  the  Landers  travelled,  than  a  few  extracts  from 
their  life-like  description  of  a  horse-race  at  a  city  called 
Kidma. 

*'  When  we  arrived  the  king  had  not  made  his  appearance, 
but  his  absence  was  fully  compentated  by  watching  the 
anxious  countenances  of  the  animated  multitude.  Man- 
chester cloths  of  inferior  quality,  but  of  the  most  showy 
patterns,  and  dresses  made  of  common  English  bed-furniture, 
were  fisstened  round  tbe  waists  of  several  sooty  maidens,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  fluttering  for  a  short  hour  in  Uie  gaze  of  their 
countrymen,  had  sacrificed  the  earnings  of  a  twelvemonths' 
labour.  Tlie  distant  sound  of  drums  at  length  gave'  notice 
of  the  approRch  of  the  king,  and  every  eye  was  immediately 
turned  in  that  direction.  The  king  rode  onwards,  followed 
by  a  number  of  handsome-looking  men  on  fine  steeds  ;  and 
the  cavalcade  halted  in  front  of  his  house.  This  we 
thought  the  proper  time  to  give  the  first  salute,  so  we-  accord- 
ingly fired  three  rounds,  and  our  example  was  followed  by 
two  soldiers  with  muskets,  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  old. 
Preparations  had  in  tbe  meantime  been  going  on  for  the  race. 
'The  men  were  dressed  in  cape  and  loose  tobes,  and  trousers 
of  every  colour ;  bootrof  red  morocco  leather,  and  turbans 
of  blue  and  white  cotton.  'Vhe  horses  were  gaily  capari- 
soned, the  Arab  saddle  and  stirrup  were  in  general  use,  and 
the  whole  group  presented  an  imposing  api^arance.  The 
signal  for  starting  being  ^iven,  the  impatient  animals  sprang 
forwa  d,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop.  The  riders  brandished 
their  spears,  the  little  boys  flourished  their  cow- tails,  and 
the  chief  himself  mounted  on  the  finest  horse  on  the  ground, 
watched  the  progress  of  the  race,  while  tears  of  delight  were 
starting  from  his  eyes.  The  race  was  animated  and  well- 
coctested,  and  only  terminated  by  the  horses  being  thoroughly 
fatigued  and  out  of  breath ;  but  though  every  one  was  emu- 
lous to  outstrip  his  com|)anion.  honour  and  fame  were  the 
only  reward  of  the  competitors." 

From  all  that  is  stated  by  our  enterprising  travellers  tlie 
Landers,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  c^oubt  that  the 
Niger  may  be  traversed  safely  by  English  trading. vessels,  if 
there  be  but  care  taken  to  prevent  abandoned  characters 
injuring  our  national  character  by  acting  dishonestly  or 
insolently.  The  soil  of  central  Africa  is  wonderfully  fertile, 
and  we  could  draw  from  that  country  a  vast  amount  of 
natural  productions,  in  exchange  for  our  mannfiictures. 
And  what  a  boon  would  this  be  to  our  swarming  artisans  of 
Shefiield,  of  Manchester,  of  Birmingham,  of  Pauley,  and  of 
Glasgow  t  And  right  little  difiiculty  will  our  adventurous 
capitalists  experience  in  establishing  commercial  connexions 


with  the  natives.  By  the  majority  of  them  white  men  sre 
liked,  and  among  them  all  trade  is  a  perfeet  paasioa.  When' 
we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  miUions  olf  human  beingi 
who  will  thus  be  jgradually  civilized,  when  we. consider  how 
vast  an  influence  the  trading  expedidons  up  the  Niger  nay 
have  upon  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  civili- 
sation, it  is  really  astonishing  that  among  the  numbericM 
and  various  speculations  which  have  excited  public  attea. 
tion,  there  has  never  yet  been  a  Company  formed  for  tbe 
purpose  of  navigating  the  Niger,  and  trading  with  the  nstivei 
of  central  Africa. 


A  kingdom  of  the  interiori 


QUARRELUNO. 

Thb  readers  of  "  The  Guide."  we  anticipate,  wjll  be  not  a 
little  astonished  on  finding  that  we  are  about  to  give  them 
directions  for  Quarrelling!  lliey  will  think  that  we  are 
strangely  inconsistent ;  but  a  few  words  of  applii^tion  will 
sufiice  to  show  them  that  such  is  really  not  the  case. 

We  have  often  thought  that  if  mankind  could  only  be 
persuaded  and  enabled  to  define,  their  <cmvt»  many  a  folly, 
aye  and  many  a  sin,  too !  would  remain  uncommittedi  by 
which  shame  and  sorrow  are  produced.  And  certainly  could 
this  very  desirable  practice  and  power  be  introduced,  con- 
troversies and  bitter  logoinachies  would  become  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  day  until  they. were  utterly  banished  from  the 
face  of  the  smiling  and  peaceful  earth.   .  In  our  own  particulsr 
case,  something  more  than  a  mere  definition  is  necessary  for  our 
vindication  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  to  which,  si 
first  sight,  the  title  of  your  present  article  may  appear  to  ren- 
der us  liable.  And,  therefore,  before  we  proceed  to  say  «hst 
we  mean  by  "  Quarrelling,"  we  will  say  a  few  words  about 
what  we  do  not  mean  by  that  term. 

Angry  and  dyslogistic  language  can  never  be  used  without 
more  injury  to  the  person  who  uses  it  tbnn  to  the  percon  to 
whom  it  is  applied  ;  and  befides  all  the  other  reasons  ^hy 
it  should  be  mos^t  sedulously  avoided,  there  ia  that  of  iu 
extreme  and  inevitable  pettiness.  Even  where  the  offeofive 
sin  of  using  what  is  emphatically  called  bad  iHngiiage  is  not 
committed — and  we  would  fain  hope  tbat  that  disgusting  vice 
is  to  be  met  with  only  among  the  very  dregs  of  ignorance 
and  crime — there  is  something  indescribably  mean  about  the 
crimination  and  recrimination  in' which  weak-minded  people 
indulge,  when  they  receive,  or,  which  is  quite  as  often  tl»e 
ca^e,  fancy  that  they  receive,  any  cause  of  offence.  Petty 
bickering  of  every  description  must  be  avoided  by  every  one 
who  aims  at  any  thing  like  real  dignity  and  respectability 
of  character  and  conduct ;  it  is  painful  enough  to  wttnos  its 
indulgence  among  children  and  uneducated  people,  but  it  ii 
really  terrible  to  find  such  want  of  good  seuae  and  right 
feeling  among  men  who  claim  to  be  of  sane  mind  and  good 
education. 

But  though  we  thus  entirely  repudiate  all  intention  of  ever 
f  o  indirectly  encouraging  the  contemptible  practice  of  woidy 
squabbling  and  strife,  we  hold  that  there  aie  certain  occasions 
when  what  we  call  quarrelling  becomes  a  positive  and  very 
important  duty. 

Great,  indeed,  should  be  the  care  cxerciaed  in  cfaoostng 
companions;  bur, 

"  Neither  men  nor  anftls  can  diaccm 
Hypocrisy ;" 

and  it  is  unfortunately  but  too  often  the  ca«c  that  the  most 
vicious  people  can  assume  the  most  winnin^^  aspect.  Ths 
wisest  and  purest  are  liable  to  be  deceifed  by  fiiat  appear- 
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inttf,  bat  MXtaa  or  liter  Tice  will  •how  itielf  in  its  true 
eoloun,  and  then  ccmei  the  hour  for  item  and  vigoroua 
rtiolTe. 

It  ii  to  inch  cuei  m  this  that  our  brief  euaf  refen.  The 
iittiDt  that  yon  discover  that  the  chsracterof  jonr  compaoion 
it,  npan  any  really  important  point,  luch  as  to  render  him  an 
uofit  companion  for  one  who  weka  to  keep  himrelf  free  from 
trtij  detcription  of  tim,  determine  to  part  from  him.  Bettow 
mt  1  licgle  thought  upon  bii  wit,  hia  learning,  or  any  one  of 
iboK  be^r  qualities  for  which  jou  originally  admired  him  ; 


tTiink  only  of  hia  vice.  What !  beeaute  the  itream  leapa 
brightly  and  rparkling  into  day,  would  you  drink  of  it  knowing 
it  to  be  imprecated  with  a  deadly  poiccoi  at  tta  aource  ?  Oh, 
no.  And  to  with  on  accomplithed,  but  Ticioua  man  ;  fly  from 
him  at  once  and  for  ever :  no  petty  bickering,  no  uMlew 
explanation*,  no  compronite  between  duty  and  inclination, — 
from  the  moment  you  ditcover  your  companion  to  he 
vicious,  from  that  moment  remember  Ibat  he  is  unworthy 
to  be  yoor  companion,  unleei  you  art  prepwed  to  be  the 
companion  of  the  vicioua. 


Fkw  tf  Ikt  Qale  rf  Bartthaa. 


Ona  engraving  repreMnU  the  gate  or  principal  entrance 
to  Barcelona,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Catalonia,  and 
formerly,  in  commercial  importance,  the  chief  city  in  the 
whole  of  Spain.  It  was  the  Bareinona  of  the  Romans,  and 
ii  rituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  rivers  Bezos 
mil  Uobregat,  in  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  country,  which 
forme  an  oblong  irregulsr  plain,  encircled  with  hilis  on  one 
■ide,  and  border^  by  the  sea  on  the  other. 

like  moat  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Peninsula,  Barcelona 
has  seen  many  revolutions,  and  suffered  much  by  every 
cbsnge,  Ita  earliest  records  state  that  about  two  centuries 
before  Christ  it  was  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barcu,  father  to 
Ibe  great  Hannibal,  from  whom  it  derives  iti  name.  Wiien 
the  Sancena  oien«n  Spain,  Baicelona  shared  the  common 
No.  234. 


fote,  and  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  Mahomet ;  hnt  in  th« 
ninth  century  it  was  recovered  by  Louia  le  Dibonnaire,  son 
and  auecesior  of  Cbariemagne,  who  erected  it  into  a  county, 
veating  it  in  the  family  of  a  I^ench  noble  named  Bernard. 
The  counts  of  Barcelona  contbued  to  yield  allegiance  to  the 
French  crown  until  its  lovereignty  was  voluntarily  relinquished 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  county  afterwards  became 
annexed  to  Arragon  by  marrisge,  as  the  latter  subsequently 
blended  itself  with  Castile,  to  form  the  prestnt  Spanith 
monarchy,  whose  kings  still  use  the  title  of  counts  of  Bar- 

llie  whole  citj-  of  Barcelona  is  divided  into  five  dtatricto 
or  wards,  over  each  of  which  presides  an  Alcudt  del  Cremen  ; 
betide  thrflr  if  vn.rifint  inferior  offlcen  and  migiittato,  who 
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fake  cpjmjwmpp  of  ipinor  trafv^grejsjonf ,  Jhe  civil  ^pd 
qSwitfilje  joi^ifeti^v  9?  ^h§  city  a^g  PH^f  rpvi?.  »i»d  CPflflJ^t^d 
with  ey'^ry  r§p^rd  ^p  liber^ity  find  p^tp|i?ivq  jiggfuJaess,  p«pe^ 
ci^lly  the  Dospita)  fox  the  sick  and  wouadec|«  which  9)ipport9 
a  separate  e^tablisliioent  for  the  exclusive  reception  pf  tho$^ 
vfiio  may  iiot  hay^  ^ufiicieatly  recoygred  (roi^  Ih^ir  mtUadies 
to  purauf  their  ^ai)y  ayocatiops. 

The  former  prpsperjty  apd  p^rg^ent  depfei9»oq  pf  thj^  bwUi- 
tlfi]l  city  firQ  we]]  described  in  f^  very  f  l^yi^r  bopk  pf  trav^U 
published  in  1831,  entitled  '*  A  Ye$ir  ip  Spaipt  by  ^  Ypiip|; 
American,"  from  which  we  shall  talce  leave  to  make  one  or 
two  extracts. 

Though  Barcelona  remained  inconsiderable  under  the 
Koman9,  |t  maslfi  a  di^tipguisbed  figure  in  the  days  of  rirturn- 
ing  ciyjIi^iMi^,  From  the  Jew«,  who  took  refuge  in  it  when 
driven  ixQff^  ({leif  bousef » it  derived  that  spirit  of  frugal  and 
per;^everiQg  ipdu«iry  which  still  cbaractarises  its  inhabitants. 
The  Catalans  became  enterprising  trsd^rf  i  and  the  Mediter- 
raneap,  whiphl^y  ep  couvenit^nt  tor  commercial  pursuits,  WM 
soon  cQvered  witl|  tk^||ir  ibip§.  ^  Nor  wa»  the  VfUpur  pf  thesf 
peopU  inff  riuf  to  th^ir  ept^rprlse  and  indmtry  ;  they  ^ttcd 
out  piratical  expeditions,  with  which  th^Jf  ttppQf  e4  the  Irada 
of  the  Saraqgns,  One  fact,  f^pQid^d  by  MaKJftlia.*  will  b^mf- 
ficient  to  shgw  ^^  bi'^vfry  pd  warhkj»  resPMrce^  pf  tbfs 
principality.  In  tha  begiQQ(qg  of  tt^^  foprteei^th  e^Qt^ry, 
when  the  T\|fkS|  led  pn  by  Qtpipap,  j>^ap  to  extef^d  thftf 
conquests  tp  \h^  nelghboMftiopd  u/  VH^^^PtUlp|\|f,  the 
Emperor  Apjfi^nicuq  f^n.(  ap  ^fpb.»9«y  t(]|  B^fffilopfi  tb  mI^ 
assistance  of  (jje  t>tf|lapi|  ^4  H«f  Qier^  9^P  P^  M^«  m»% 
famous  capti|ip«  of  (h^t  dfiy,  ftpcepteJ  th^  ipyit^tipq.  lie  was 
not  long  in  epli^ting  500Q  adv«n);^|:flrs ;  aoop  if  t  ^\  Iq^ 
Constantinonle,  and  eKeiitu;Uly  4^%^  ^^^  Tv'itf  fran^  the 
vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea.  T^)  thl|  rpipintip  ^spediUof)  X\^^ 
kings  of  Arragon  pwcd  their  title  pf  8m|^w  qf  Athfua  lu^cl 
Neupatria,  tt4l  U«e((  by  the  Spaoisil  $pverej^n«  tq  ^hi|  ^y- 

At  lepgth,  w)^^»  !fb^  rf<W^v|{fy  of  Amffiqi]^  pji^ned  !»ew 
realms  of  cpouppfce,  Barcf|ppi^  becainf  f^  ^^i  IP9gli«ip9 
where  goods  pf  wppl  f|nd  si|)(,  4rp-8rro|  f^^^  f  uUwy.  wUh 

almost  every  ft^^rr  ipfifies  o(  g^i^pf^atuf^  ffm  prep^r^  fof 

the  distant  cplppifl  pf  S|)aip.  'Vi»  i^^mm  l««V«  ^^f9i^^ 
with  these  commudities  to  ^yc^  |^f(  pf  ^n^etipi ;  apd  cppi- 
mercial  adventurers,  ^fter  )ip  )|^PC|  Pf  i  fyw  }t^fkt  would 
return  v^ith  foitqnes  to  ip^r^p  th«  f«ip\|l^«  «p4  Quicken 
the  industry  of  (hi^ir  native  p^pvincf. 

Such  was  Barcelopa  in  furn^er  daja  i  her  prei^pt  r«r«T4e 
is  a  very  sad  one.  Themanuiacturies  pf  cutlery  apd  fire  arms 
are  ruined  and  forgotten ;  and  the  wines  and  brandies  of 
Catalonia,  the  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  which  psadfopm^ly 
to  be  carried  to  every  corner  of  the  Americas,  are  now  only 
shipped  away  by  stealth,  or  consumed  only  in  Spain«  la 
place  of  the  ships  and  brigs,  whose  tall  masts  once  looked 
iike  a  forest  within  the  mole  of  Barcelona,  there  ^  cukW 
only  to  be  seen  a  paltry  assemblage  of  fishing  boats  anid 
fi;lu^^. 

U  fi^^^  ^^^  NavareUe'«i  coUecfioa  of  Sp^t^  vpja^es 
an4  4^^CHYtfif$s^t^t  tjie  fit^t VpQwn  ei^ptisin^epi  pf  pi^ope^liug 
a  yesi^^l  t^  (be  agency  of  steap^  wa^  m^d^  ^t  £ia^:elupa,  so 
long  figp  M^t|if^  y^r  1543,  A  cer^ip  9^  v%^r,  c^Wd 
ly^^q  dQ  WiWf  V^^^^  i*  exhibit  bfifixif^  ^Hp  ap^p^xor 
pburle^  yi  ^  piii^ch^a  1^  p^^aos  of  w.hict\  ^  yei^aal  shpuld  \)e 
prqp^lled  ^ith^'pt  (h^  ^ssifljf^^  pf  ^ii^cr  ^9^  or  o^a.  ji^L^ 
pmiJtpsitiaa  ^a^  ipr  sopv^  tigoue  ^pQidered  too  ridiquiu^^  tp  ^^ 

ente^taipe4*  J^V  ^^  *^^  spu^aii^d  tp  b^  sp  muph  ip  fsjcpest 
that  a  commissiouf  was  at  length  appointed  to  witi;^^  and 

a  llistoria  da  Btpsnit 

t  Vtti  Witaid  tf  Qtft  9if^m  4«  Tokd^  i>«%  |W«s»  ^4mis»  Oif 


report  on  the  pxperpne»t-w|iicb  F^  JPf«^S  PJ!  *  *>P  fet^y 
arrived  frppi  Cqlibr?,  called  "  'J>e  Triu|df^d/*  op  the  ^oraing 
of  June  17, 1543,  and  to  the  astonishment  ox  all  behoid^is  \he 
p^perin^ent  conipleteiy  spccfi^dedl  'i'he  assembly  multi- 
tude was  filled  with  wonder  apd  admiration,  and  (be  shorn 
of  Barc^ona  resounded  v|rith  plf^udits. 

It  i^  ppt  a  li^le  eingqlar  that  i^e  inventtpp  of  «teapi  v^s, 
u9U4|ly  considefed  ot  modern  da(e,  should  b^  t{ius  t7i(ce<|  j^ 
far  back  as  the  sixteenth  c^tury ;  the  (act  ju|(  ptentioacii  i«, 
hpvv#v^r,  pot  (he  less  incoptiroyertiblp^  fpj:  it  vm  found  ^- 
cumstautially  related  in  various  documents  belonging  to  the 
archives  of  Simancas.  One  of  the  commissioners -the 
treasurer  Ravago — it  seems,  envious  of  the  fame  gained  by  the 
inventor,  detracted  from,  and  deprecated  his  talents  to  the 
emperor,  but  without  effect,  for  hit  mastef  vpry  properly 
ordered  the  enyioua  minister  to  pay  tyefy  p^pfpte  ot  the 
experiment,  as  a  punishmept  fur  hu  want  of  UbeoiUty  towards 
Blasco  de  Qaray. 

It  remains  for  ui  to  state  that  (p  1714,  Barcelona sustsined 
ppp  of  the  ipost  memurable  aif  get  that  hictory  has  to  record. 
1^  cons((^uence  pf  thp  treaty  ot  Utrecht  in  17  U*  QatabDia 
and  the  neighbouring  provmcet  resumed  their  aUegiancs  to 
Ph^^ip  v.,  but  fiarc^ona  refpeed  tp  join  in  the  gentral  tub- 
piission.  Feats  of  heroiamt  worthy  of  tho  heat  ngei  of  Home, 
ind  instances  of  individual  9PP(aget  neTff  aurpass^d  Ly  the 
P^oderp  inhabitanta  of  Satagpfsa«  dift^nf^wi*^^  M^^  ^^  ^^ 
fptal  night  on  which th^strp^tl PPd ^pm«i  p(|timl»°A  ^^ 
iiUftd  with  the  bodies  of  har  Wttffipfif  Mpy  thf  «»>»e  epint 
%fm  Aoimat«  its  9iti9epi  dUfH^  tbp  |ff«ipp|  prdpnusandftf 
ptore  gtorious  suuggle  I  v 

W. 
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MAXIM9  ANP  MeM0I(ANQ4-. 

^  y ^f«d  w  i^•^l^^  \  ^9  vvm%^  ^^w  mt^iSm^x  tc  m»y 

hp  ppwi  the  dpy  piay  cqp^p  wi^fP  k%  V#  hlH  W  ^.  k»  F*" 
tp  returp  both  the  ^opd  ti^^towpd^  and  t)ip  ^pry  iutiicud 
whilp  h«  WM»  va  a4v«iaitj.  W4§t  [  ^^  ^  ^^  sUtelait 
pplf  of  the  foreit  pp9t  PP  PWP  f  Wiva  pm  Kiavtoa  oace 
ignorant  pf  sipipla  pdd^tipu  i  Wpi  theip  pot  P  day  when 
Weihpg[tpp»  the  (^-hpn^^ad  ^kmf  9(  4^  VhWW*^  ^S^' 
"  Had  oexor  n\  %  iq^adroa  to  ^hf  fkU, 

BpWVft  thap  of  tsanipling  ugpn'  the  igrtalt.  If  the  mere 
cruelty  and  cowardice  of  tbe  act  do  not  shame  you  from  it, 
if  Ihp  bibasts  aldce  of  reason  and  religion  cannot  deter  you 
from  it«  at  least,  let  self  •love  be  listened  to,  or  the  day  mar 
9Qpie  when  he  whom  you  are  too  proud  to  spare  now,  laay 
be  too  wicked  to  forgive  then. 

'*.  Keserve,"  says  that  acute,  though  much  misondentood 
observer.  Lord  Chesterfield,  '*  is  the  only  m}Steryof  ai«e 
mep,  p^j^a^^y  ia  the  pply  reaifvvp  p|  iou^"  Hy^  kmbh^P 
might  havp  advM  ^\  thprp  i|  ^9P«caly  P  n^we  «shu^l«  ^^ 
phc^act«^isi\q  pajft  of  ^\p  4^mfap|pur  of  a  tfply  wi«e  vdiu 
thau  p  •tw^-wo;^  ?WfTf-"  WitJ%  it,  ^ipry  medipcre 
talents,  hftcoipa  fep(iy  p^wprfp^  pi|4  ifsppctaUc.  V^t  vithoui  u 
the  moat  bfiHuMiit  pitavEunentii  yriU  icpicely  pbtnin  citber 
appreciation  or  i[e^epL  If  y«pji  QJhlurpdiV  all  tlp^  f^^  k^*^* 
hpw  can  you  reasopably  hq^ie  t^at  ycHtfr  (riavid  witt  ttUit»^ 
ypu  with  (knowledge  pi^  ^bat  ^P  P^M  bf  wwttlipg  W  ^^ 
pruplaim94  M  ^^^  I^i4's^thppih  puiJtPlMy  wiUi^g  ^  i^^^ 

ypp  tha  p4<^A#«iii»  pili  it  ^ 
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ffrea^urer  Ravago,  tile  tlce^ckaMeHor  Or^tfai,  sad 
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isidf 


Id  fMnf  By  flm  wtorig  llAt  Dte  biPini  dbM^  J'tftt;  ydu  fWt 

kft.  be  will  be^et  etaf  e  m  n^gr^  ftMiig^  Mriiii'iHi  oni^  #hd 
hil  ^iioiirB  Biftiteif  io  hat  iflpeHdf  to  thi^  odiMMnM  AtkHHeH 
uMf  rhseK;^  tff  HHHeting  iHjtiry  even  tMr  IMvitl^  fciMrted 
uridhr  the  inflietidn  of  it.  B(it  if  yoii  itijtire  ttnd  trftttpte 
n[K)n  t<^  fde.  Jbtli  lit  the  leait.  ''cry  qbild  "  mth  hitfl.  m 
at  6fiit  UkH  HMt  tou  hiti^  paid  yatifsrlf  for  llriy  tHhlg  TOtt 
may  haf«  Kiilt  dIMtiffMtf,  itid  tf  ydti  At  dl  ^t^€d  th«  Ihjtify 
}ou  received,  you  posseia  him  of  the  ^|lirit  of  revenge. 

When  you  bear  a  person  with  whom  you  have,  as  yet,  no 
very  iotiaiate  acquaintance  declaim  with  peculiar  warmth 
Apmtt  any  given  vice  or  folly,  take  imrriculvr  notice  of  his 
coodoet  on  that  especial  point.  StegOl^  tti  It  toay  UttA, 
Bcareeiy  any  vices  or  folUes  are  so  severely  spoken  of  as 
those  of  which  the  speakers  are  the  roost  strikingly  gitiltf : 
Thus  tatirists  have  usually,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  liver, 
bmi  ifaeh  by  no  iheMs  teniatkable  fbr  tbetr  taM}\if ;  arid 
Dd  bile  eompiaiti^  tidied  brttet!^  6i  a  mbh^Hy  fd^rf  tlltth 
the  iil^n  ^bo  Ilia  gttibed  by  cheating  trhaf  the  rbbher s  hdve 
Doir  taken  frOto  him  b^  force;     Nbr  does  the  Cifloniltly  khd 


biit  ai  m$^  hkCttr  MyMtfldtSIf  ifiOrttf(«bie  hMr€  fMlf^  ft  || 
ratber  too  gOOd  A  joke  to  IHMtr  ihfm  b^^twigiiig  thd  ft)Hhet 
their  prtiei^t  ptidAitig ! 


—  w     ■    ^ 


PlEW  SPORTS  OP  HlRDOStAW. 

T n  fliyl^  in  which  tht  nacitte  go  <'  a  bnyiiirg"  ^bonld  mf 
fboch  puzzle  BffglUh  hunters,  tirho  ^oold  be  ei^eecdihgfy  ftdt 
to  fib  wb&t  ei(y  thtj^  wero  aboot  to  bttrpge^  or  wftat  wM 
th«  Mmber  of  the  ansy  tWtf  expected  to  ttigage  ?  Tbio 
may  seem  a  mere  whimsicul  exaggeration  of  ours  :  let  the 
reader  judge  for  himself,  when  we  assure  him  that  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  '*  sporting"  naljobs  to  make  up  a  hunt- 
ing p»rty  Of  t^abty  or  thiny  thousand  attendants,  horse  and 
foot — to  say  nothing  of  two  or  three  hundred  elephants 
bearing  the  palanquins,  wluch  contain  the  chiefs  of  this  small 
party !  The  noise,  confusion,  and  dust  consequent  U|)on 
such  d  pl-^pOstetotM  ptttbefin^  losfihei'  ol  tbeii  Md  qui- 
drMptSi,  retjdera  it  difflcilb!  for  An  Btffbpcih^  pniieiiC  ai  sbch  a 
acene  for  tb^  fir§t  tioic^,  to  do  mticlt  iHore  ttMn  loc^k  abntft  Him 
whh  iUi  air  and  t  fueling,  too,  of  eae^edlnely  pis«eM  M"" 
here ;  fol-  even  cfaeatitig  hi  ik  difPerent  wajr  H  Hi  nd  t)ettef  |  prite.  Th«  natives,  ho#ever,  get  Or  very  Skittty'-^ih  ntiH, 
odour  with  your  thorough  cheat.     An  uneven  balance  he 

can  put  bp  with  ;  but  Kgbt  weights !  out  upon  the  th'etch 

who  wn  them  I     llie  iiort  of  observation,  theH,  Which  we 

have  reeommeiKfed,  may  dot  nnfrequently  be  the  trieani  of 

prereoting  one  having  practical  re^fon  to  ttf^rit  in  the 

fullest  possible  miinner  to  the  theoretical  addresses  of  ottr 

aqusintance. 
Mo«t  querulous  and  whining  complaints  have  a  good  spice 

of  meanness  abont  them ;  some  of  them  are  positively  ludi- 

crcos,  for  the  exceeding  want  of  logic  they  display.     We 

were  pedliarly  ktrbck  with  the  intense  folly  of  the  in- 
sinuated comjilaint  of  a  late  eminent  mnsical  composer,  a 

mighty  musical  geuius,  whose  fame  will  last  as  long  as  men 

have  teste  for  the  **  soul-soothing  science."     Being  invited 

by  hi$  publishel' — one  of  the  most  liberal  as  well  as  wealthy 

of  that  clasi  which  Byron,  in  his  usual  style  of  bittei*  and 

nnja*l  facetlousOess,  calls  ^*  the  veritable  tribe  of  Barabbas  " 

—to  dine  lit  the  delightful  villa  of  the  latter,  situated  just 

by  Kichmond,  our  moslcal  friend  was  sh6wn,  on  his  iirrival, 

into  a  splendidly  furnished  apartihent,  commanding  on  two 

lides  views  Of  ttinLl  scenery,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  bur- 

pa^ied— in  their  owii  ^tyle,  the  tranqtrilly  bcaiitlfnl— id  the 

whole  World.     Looking  rdtlnd  htm  with  an  tiir  of  mingled 

^rj  and  sutferiog,  ihe  coniposer's  reply  id  the  heatty  and 

English  welcome   of    his   host  iras,— ''Ah!   mein  Got! 

Mr. =:!.,  I  see  it  is  very  ftr  better  to  sell  mnstc  than  to 

*rite !"    Not^  thi^  ti^as  hot  merely  tihcivil,  but  it  was  posi-* 

tirely  asinine  nonsense.     If  tdtiney,  and  the  htxnrifes  which 

money  is  requisite  to  obtdfn.  Were  the  diih  of  ben  of  genius, 

it  were  undoubtedty  fit  thai  they  should  devote  themselves 

to  the  money -insJchig  pursuits.     But,  gifted  by  dittnte  with 

certain  capacities,  a&d  ^ith  d  strong  desire  to  display  them, 

tbe  man  of  genius  intenfel^  long^  fbr  fadie,  and  htf  devotes 

him$elf  to  the  famegettMff.  hi^t^ftd  Of  to  the  mobey-gfetting 

puRuits.    He  b«M  taketi  hia  choit^— and  h^  haft  taken  the 

choice  too  iirhMi  codferi.  If  iidt  th^  present  solid  eti}oy  bient, 

yet.  at  least,  the  ^iidot^ng  fkffle  vHiich  he  t^of^eii  to  vulde  |  apt^*^^  <>c^'  ^hoo^h  fbi»  8  ahor;  he  ntntd  ti6t  bopo  fbr  ffiore 


beyond  alf  fl^^e  ^tlng  ^njoyinents:  Why  f  he  h<U  no 
more  right  to  <^mplaid  of  bebg  cddtpnt^tltely  pbot  ihiti  tb« 
tndcr  baa  to  bdniptVia  dt  being  cobfTtlilitHel^  ObknoWh. 
Bach  labours  in  bis  propeir  vocjitibn,  atld  each  obfeaint  his 
proper  reward.  Indtwtiy  and  (Sarpita!  bmplbyet)  in  bttsine^ 
obtain  their  ^ftelsdt  d  flir  gfeatet  atbount  6f  j^setrt  ttjof- 


bifstl^,  and  duet,  to  the  contrary  ftOtwiths tafldtflg ;  kod 
though  they  use  ao  enceedingly  lon^  ffitftchloelt,  wMcb  Is 
both  clnfiisy  and  difficult  to  wtfA^fige,  they  aboot  whb  t^ry 
gre«it  precision,  And,  from  the  otberirise  diaiidtvmtfgtsoui 
lerrgfb  of  their  guns,  kill  their  game  at  considerably  longer 
distikueea  thait  ire  In  England  §t€  acooitomcffl  to  think 
possible. 

In  Iddia,  as  indeM  in  alifioit  idl  eottOtries,  thelbxtefbliild 
in  great  numbers;  i>nd  the  Indian  fat  h  to  tb#  full  Ai 
shrewd  and  self-lbvlng  an  tfniitial  ai  id  aby  other  part  of  tbo 
elobe.  Bf  the  natives  be  is  farely,  if  ever»  butted  ;  afld 
Europeans,  consequently,  have  abundance  of  their  ftltoatltd 
sport. 

For  the  crafty,  saiflguinary.  and  glottonoOs  tot,  few  will 
be  raclined  to  petkioii  for  any  fatour ;  but  it  is  really  pahiriil 
to  read  of  hunting  Chat  elegant  and  harmless  citstore  thb 
antelope.  Its  eyes  alone — ao  celebrated  by  the  kdmMng 
eulogy  of  the  KaMem  poets-M)nght  surely  to  spate  fhkr 
pretty  creature  *  and  the  more  especially  when  we  cOAftdmr 
what  an  abundance  of  fefoclous  beasts  require  hontixig 
down  in  the  sodny  aifd  gorgeous  lands  of  the  Sast.  Bot 
man  is  a  litrange  being,  governed,  whether  in  his  Sports  ifif 
in  his  more  seviObs  bbsiness,  ffiby  m  ftnidi  by  his  pf^jadieos 
aa  by  his  reason,  and  fbr  toore  by  his  habit  than  by  bib 
proper  nature^  Lee  us  hope  that  even  yot  fbefe  v^lU  be  a 
day  when  We  ifaay  say  with  tha  moek  doctor  k  MtHens**^ 
**  Nous  atons  chaf>gi  f6ut  eeta ;"  only  let  t99  hO|»e  thtcT 
instead  of  fiids^iy  saying  it  of  tbo  ph^sfeni  heatTi  wo  flnrf 
truly  say  it  of  the  %^at$  meUifh^ncui !  Bttt  to  retdhi  to 
our  iusf  elope. 

The  antelol)d  IS  aa§  eKoeodingly  gtegnrlbds  atfkliid-^boe' 
that  eircoihstafli^e  does  not  sdfiee  s^  reMlef  atrteh>{>a<^hoot* 
ing  aby  very  easy  setter;  %<k  they  feed  lb  tb«  asbic 
open  |f>laees  they  cm  find,  itnd  k«vp  if^t^kif  fentries  Hi 
a  oonsldiftable  difatiee  iit  every  db^stioii  InMtf  cho  ttaiti 
herd ;  disd  eveb  when  Strafdgeifi  iSflible^  the  si^Of l««ia(i  tb 


thab  tut  i(hot,  fof  \\A  re^n  of  tlai  frtcae  bsi  rarsely  dfad 
away  wb«b  dll  hot  tbe  '*  Stricken  de«r  "  at*  to,  fbr  beyoml 
all  chance  of  being  overteken  I  SO  a#ift  is  the  adtiilope;  tbas 
the  beat  greyhouuda  have  frequently  beeft  ttred^  out  in  vain 
att^pts  to  ruji  it  dofn.  In  tonsequeOce  of  this,  the  |ikn- 
Iher,  oiie  of  tke  most  tmutiful.  but  also  one  of  the  Jiios^ 


meiit  thaii  the  buntlittf  cddiihoiily  adO|)ted  br  Hied  of  ^ka ;    wm%e  and  sMgainary  of  all  aaimais,  is  tnuatd  to  puiaiie  tho 
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fleet  crettnre ;  and  perhaps  no  more  fitting  commentary  on  f 
the  brutality  of  hunting  the  antelope,  the  beautiful,  the 
graceful,  the  freedom-loving*  antelope  is  to  be  found  than  in 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  quarry  and  its  merciless 
pursuer.  So  gentle  and  intelligent  is  the  antelope, — whom 
we  wish  we  could  persuade  our  Anglo-Indian  friends  hence- 
forth to  spare, — ^that  many  writers  of  high  reputation  and 
unquestionable  judgment  attribute  to  it  a  taste  for  music, 
and  that,  too,  even  while  the  animal  is  in  its  wild  state.  Sir 
William  Jones  is  among  the  number  of  the  writers  to  whom 
we  allude  :  "  I  am  told/'  says  that  learned  and  good  man,  I 


"  by  a  credible  eye-witoesSg  that  two  wild  antdopei  aied 
often  to  come  from  their  woods  to  the  place  where  a  fir 
more  savage  beast,  (Sirajudaulah,)  entertained  himself  wiih 
concerts  ;  and  that  they  listened  to  the  music  with  all  the. 
appearances  of  being  highly  delighted,  until  the  monster,  who 
had  '  no  music  in  his  soul,'  shot  one  of  them,  to  display  his 
deftness  as  an  archer:" — ^though  we  scarcely  thiak  the 
shooting  of  one  antelope  worse  than  hunting  down  such 
gentle  creatures  by  meana  of  one  of  the  most  fierce  of 
all  its  but  too  numerous  as  well  as  ferodoos  enemies, 

(T9b$  toHtlmtd,) 
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No.  IV.— SELF.INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

Jamss  Brinolsy. 


Tbe  able  and  industrious  man,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  was  born  at  Tunsted,  in  Derbyshire,  in 
the  year  1716«  His  father  and  mother  were  exceedingly 
poor  people ;  so  poor  indeed,  that  not  only  was  he  sadly  stinted 
as  to  scholastic  education,  but  also  obliged  to  spend  in  hard 
and  Hi-remunerated  labour  those  years  of  early  boyhood 
which  are  usually  devoted  only  to  school  and  amusement. 
At  firvt  sight  these  circumstances  might  seem  to  present  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  making  any  distinguished 
figure  in  the  world :  but  in  his  case,  as  in  the  caee  of  many 
other  eminent  public  characters,  early  struggling  and  diffi- 
culty were  so  far  from  stunting  and  crippling  his  mind 
that  they,  in  fact,  endued  it  with  an  acuteness  and  energy 
which  mainly  contributed  to  his  subsequent  success,  and 
which  probably  would  have  been  wanting,  had  his  early  years 
been  spent  amid  the  enjoyment  and  quiet  resulting  from 
worldly  prosperity. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  young  Brindley  was  apprenticed 
to  a  millwright,  a  business  singularly  well  adapted  to  the 
development  of  his  great  mechanical  talent ;  and  so  greatly 
did  he  display  this,  that  in  a  short  time  the  millers  in  the 
neighbourhood  preferred  the  apprentice  to  the  master  or 
any  of  the  men,  and  the  lad  was  quite  commonly  left  in 
charge  of  the  business,  for  successive  weeks,  while  his  master 
was  travelling  to  procure  work  or  collect  debts.  His 
industry  and  zeal  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  ability ;  and 
one  instance  of  all  these  is  especially  deserving  of  men- 
tion. His  master  vras  employed  to  erect  a  paper-mill,  and 
n^iturally  enough  took  the  pains  to  inspect  one,  designing  to 
imitate  it ;  but  though  he  had  thus  •seemingly  rendered 
failure  impossible,  he  had*  not  proceeded  far  with  his  task 
ere  he  discovered  that  he  had  committed  a  capital  error, 
which  was  very  likely  to  involve  htm  in  great  pecuniary  loss, 
as  well  as  to  injure  his  reputation  as  an  artizan.  Young 
Brindley,  sympathising  with  the  vexation  and  anxiety  of  his 
master,  started,  without  saying  a  word  of  his  intention,  walked 
fifcy  miles  to  see  the  mill  his  master  had  previously  inspected, 
and  not  merely  discovered  where  the  error  had  been  com* 
mitted  in  the  imitatiop,  but  even  suggested  a  very  important 
improvement  upon  the  original.  His  handsome  conduct  on 
this  occasion  had  its  due  reward,  for  his  master  generously 
ascribed  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  abiUties  of  his 
apprentice,  and  the  Utter  became  widely -known,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  obtained  more  employment 
than  he  ooidd  possibly  attend  to. 

*  Many  proofs  might  be  given  that  it  ia  not,  as  some  writers  assert 
it  to  be,  impossible  to  tame  the  antelope ;  but  unless  taken  very  young 
indeed,* and  kept  in  very  spacious  places  of  confinement^  they  will 
either  pine  Ihemselvei  to  death,  or  dsah  their  brains  out  in  vain 
attempts  to  force  a  way  out. 


Though  the  demands  upon  his  time  and  attention  were  so 
numerous  in  the  actual  business  u|K>n  which  he  depended 
for  means  and  subsistence,  his  active  and  ingenious  mind 
found  leisure  for  study  and  experiment,  and  he  suggested 
a  vast  varie^  of  improvements  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Fortunately  for  Brindley  he  lived  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
a  nobleman  gifted  with  a  mind  capable  of  apprecittiDg 
genius,  and  with  a  fortune  sufficient  to  employ  and  reward 
it — the  munificent  and  enterprising  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 
This  nobleman  had  an  estate,  situated  at  about  eight  miles 
from  tbe  town  of  Manchester,  on  which  was  a  valuable  coal 
mine,  llie  duke,  anxious  to  convey  the  produce  of  his  roioe  to 
Manchester  free  from  the  tremendous  expense  of  land 
carriage,  resolved  to  have  a  canal  comtructed,  and  he  con- 
sulted Brindley,  who  at  once  pronounced  the  scheme  perfectly 
practicable.  Hitherto  England  had  not  a  single  canal,  and 
the  situation  in  which  tbe  duke  desired  to  construct  one  was 
probably  as  unfavourable  to  such  a  work  as  any  spot  ia  the 
whole  island;  but  the  enthusiastic] mind  of  Brindley  taw 
difficulties  only  to  determine  upon  conquering  cbem,  and  the 
enterprise,  skill,  and  resolution  of  the  engineer  were  admi* 
rably  backed  by  the  liberality  of  the  wealthy  employer.  For 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  this  noble  canal  is  carried  through  a 
hill,  and  is  arched  over  in  some  places  with  brick- work,  and 
in  others  by  the  actual  rock,  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air 
being  provided  throughout  the  length  of  this  vast  tunnel  by 
means  of  air  funnels,  which  are  cut  right  through  to  tlu 
summit  of  the  hill.  About  three  miles  from  its  com- 
mencement, the  canal  arrives  at  the  river  Irwell.  and 
Brindley  boldly  dedared  his  determination  to  carry  his 
werk  over  that  river.  When  his  intention  became  known  io 
the  neighbourhood,  every  one  declared  it  to  be  an  absurdity 
bordering  closely  upon  absolute  madness;  and  one  really 
able  and  eminent  engineer,  whom  the  duke  consulted  on  tbe 
subject,  made  this  pointed  and  bitter  reply,  "  I  have  ofteo 
heard  people  speak  of  castles  in  the  air,  but  I  have  never 
yet  been  fortunate  to  see  any  of  them,"  But  the  duke  had 
seen  too  many  proofs  of  the  fine  genius  of  Brindley  to  alluvr 
any  thing  to  shake  his  faith  in  hiin,  and  though  the  expense 
was  prodigious,  he  gave  his  engineer  carle  blanchct  and 
in  less  than  ten  months  tbe  latter  had  completed  a  work 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  his  profession  had 
coincided  with  many  of  the  most  astute  men  out  of  it  ia 
pronouncing  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  execute. 

The  signal  success  of  Brindley 's  first  canal  work  caused 
him  to  be  employed  to  construct  tbe  canal  which,  traversing 
ninety-three  miles  of  ground,  and  having  five  tunnels,  and 
seventy-six  locks,  connects  the  river  Trent  and  the  river 
Mersey.    This  work  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  but  it  was 
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80  far  adfiBced  towards  eomiiletioii  at  his  death,  tiiat  his 
brother-in-law,  a  man  far  inferior  to  him  in  talent,  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  all  that  remained  to  be  done. 

Thoogh  the  two  worics  of  which  we  have  made  mention 
were  the  most  conspicuous  of  this  aUe  mechanic'saehievements, 
the^  were  by  no  means  his  only  ones,  for  on  the  contrary 
be  connect^  Bristol  with  Hull  and  Liverpool,  and  cut 
feveral  important  canals;  and  CTcn  when  not  actually  en- 
gaged to  superintend  canal-works,  he  was  resorted  to  for 
advice  and  direction*  In  point  of  ftict,  his  incessant  industry 
materially  tended  to  shorten  his  truly  valuable  life.  With 
all  his  wonderful  ability  he  was  to  the  dose  of  his  life  a  com- 
paratively illiterate  man ;  a  fact  the  more  to  be  regretted  as, 
judging  from  the  triumphs  of  his  original  and  unaided  genius, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  with  the  assbtance  of 
Bcieutific  books  he  would  have  done  mankind  services  still 
more  important. 

When  any  great  difficulty  occurred,  and  he  was  desirous 
to  hit  upon  means  of  overcoming  it,  he  was  wont  to  retire  to 
bed ;  and  he  would  remain  there  for  whole  days  planning 
and  calcoUting,  his  memory  being  so  sing^arly  retentive 
that  he  could  remember  the  most  complex  and  difficult  cal- 
culations without  having  recourse  to  pen  or  to  pencil.  So 
de?oted  was  he  to  his  profession,  and  so  utterly  free  from 
the  ligbt<«minded  follies  to  which  but  too  many  men  of  all 
rainka  and  ages  sacrificed  both  their  time  and  their  duty,  that 
be  never  but  once  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  theatre,  and  he 
then  declared  that  the  performance  so  greatly  deranged  his 
ideas,  that  no  sum.  however  large,  would  bribe  him  to  repeat 
fiuch  a  wasteful  and  injurious  sacrifice  of  time  and  thought. 

Among  his  numerous  but  harmless  eccentricities  was  his 
powerful  and  absorbing  respect  for  canal  navigation  as  an 
element  of  national  prosperity  and  gpreatness.  lliis  feeling 
was  very  amusingly  illustrated  on  an  occasion  of  his  being 
examined  as  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  jocosely  asked  by  one  of  the  committee 
of  what  use  he  considered  rivers ;  to  which  question  he  quite 
gravfly  replied,  •'  to  feed  canals ! " 

Unhappily  tbis  great  man  was  as  much  too  industrious  as 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  too  indolent.  He  ta«ked  him- 
self so  far  beyond  his  bodily  strength,  great  as  that  originally 
was.  that  he  was  attacked  with  a  hectic  fever,  which  termi- 
nated in  his  death,  in  the  year  1772,  and  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 


If 


I  MEAN  IT;"  OR,  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER. 


Ip  we  analyse  the  histories  of  those  who  have  been  fiimous 
for  their  achievements,  we  shall  find  thatone  of  their  chief  cha- 
racterierics  has  been  decision.  Sagacity  they  of  course  must 
have  possessed  in  order  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  to 
accomplish  their  object ;  but  their  sagacity  would  have  been 
all  bui  absolutely  useless  if  they  had  not  added  to  it  the 
qanlity  of  decistoni  By  far  the  greater  number  of  men  know 
how  they  ought  to  act,  in  order  to  achieve  any  given  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  only  reason— or  at  least,  the  chief  reason  why 
fo  many  are  unsuccessful  in  despite  of  their  knowledge, 
arises  from  their  vacillating  and  timid  tempers.  They  vibrate 
between  opposite  feelings  and  opposite  opinions,  inclining 
now  to  fhe  one,  and  now  to  the  other;  and  after  consuming 
time,  labour,  and  capital,  in  successive  and  opposite  half 
efforts,  are  only  at  length  compelled  into  decbive  conduct 
by  circumstances,  and  that,  too,  in  general,  not  until  the 
season  when  success  might  have  been  won  has  passed  away 
for  ever. 

And  not  only  is  firmness  of  purpose  indispensably  requisite 


to  a  successfU  worldly  career :  it  is  equally  so  to  virtue. 
In  every  walk  of  life,  young  men  just  starting  in  the  world 
find  but  too  many  temptations  to  depart  from  the  strict  line 
of  duty  and  prudence ;  and  woe  to  those  who,  when  thus 
tempted,  are  so  destitute  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigour  as 
to  fear  the  permanent  reproaches  of  their  own  consciences 
less  than  the  "  world's  dread  laugh  ;'*  woe  to  those  who, 
when  thus  tempted,  have  not  firmness  enough  to  say  and 
to  abide  by  that  potent  and  precious  monosyllable,  "  No." 
He  who  knows  how  to  say  that  word  firmly,  and  at  the  same 
time  courteously,  to  others,  has  made  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress towards  being  successful  in  his  worldly  career ;  and  he 
who  can  sternly  say  it,  and  inexorably  abide  by  it,  when 
tempted  by  the  vain  suggestk>ns  of  his  own  imagination,  is 
in  little  danger  of  falling  short  of  moral  goodness . 

There  is  still  a  further  use  in  firmness  of  purpose  ; — aided 
by  it,  we  perform  g^dually,  easily,  and  yet  surely,  ta^ks 
which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  absolutely  impossible. 
In  literature,  for  instance,  we  have  a  proof  of  what  conti- 
nuous exertion  can  do,  in  the  person  of  that  most  charming 
of  all  epistolary  writers,  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
That  lady  was  wont  to  avow  her  belief  that  no  consideration 
could  induce  her  to  undertake  the  immense  and  seemingly 
endless  labour  of  writing  a  book;  but  on  collecting  the 
letters  which  she  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  writing  to 
her  friends,  she  found  that  by  this  daily  and  unconsidered 
labour  she  had,  in  point  of  fact,  produced  several  volumes, 
which,  we  may  add,  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

To  be  successful  in  any  thing,  decision  of  character  is  in- 
dispensable ;  but  our  principal  reason  for  strongly  urging 
its  cultivation  is  the  very  great  danger  of  indecision,  of  want 
of  moral  firmness  and  energy,  being  the  precursor  of  vice. 
He  who  has  not  firmness  of  purpose  is  perpetually  liable 
to  quit  that  path  of  virtue  in  which  he  has  hitherto  held  on 
his  way,  rather  by  accident  than  by  exertion ;  he  never 
can  rely— nor  can  they  who  know  his  fatal  weakness — upon 
his  power  to  resist  temptation  to  the  first  error ;  and  when 
once  the  path  of  error  has  been  entered  upon,  habit,  power- 
ful in  its  influence  upon  all  men,  is  especially  so  upon  the 
weak  of  resolution.  They  have  not  energy  enough  to  aban- 
don either  evil  associates  or  evil  habits ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  affirming  too  much  to  assert,  that  as  many  have 
fatally  plunged  into  vice  first,  and  then  actual  crime,  from 
want  of  decision  of  character,  as  from  actual  inclination  to 
evil  courses. 


BE  SENSIBLE  OF  THE   HABITS  OF 
ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  elsewhere  remarked  upon  the  power  of  habit  in 
confirming  youth  in  virtue,  or  its  opposite ;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  there  will  be  a  day,  and  that  no  distant  one, 
when  philosophers  will  allow  much  more  than  has  ever  yet 
been  allowed  for  the  power  of  mere  wore/;  in  their  influence 
upon  thought  and  action.  As  was  shown  in  a  former  article, 
words  were  originally  arbitrary ;  but  though  it  is  obvious  that 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  when  we  have 
onoe  been  taught  to  associate  certain  ideas  with  certain 
words,  these  latter  become  possessed  of  a  mechanical  power 
in  calling  up  the  fonner*  Glass  might  just  as  well  have 
been  at  first  called  beef,  and  vice  vend ;  but  their  respec- 
tive significations  are  too  strongly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  use  them,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  that  each  will  inf'i]. 
libly  associate  itself  in  the  hearer's  mind  to  the  article 
to  which  he  has  been  habituated  to  apply  it^     And  in  this 
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fRct  lies  the  foundation  of  a  tubde  and  nowetfuli  tlioi^h 
hitherto  unnoticed  influence^  on  the  minoe  of  the  mami  of 
mankind. 

An  accomplished  modem  author*  observesi  that  in  all 
probabilit]^  many  of  the  acts  of  our  ancestors,  upon  'which 
we  justly  luok  with  horror,  were  really  and  eonscientiously 
viewed  by  th-tse  whi  perpetrated  them  in  a  very  different 
light;  and  he  instances  the  cruel  executions  once  eo  com* 
mon  for  real  or  alleged  errors  of  opinion.  He  thinks  that 
nothing  short  of  a  mistaken  conscientiousness  could  have 
caused  those  sanguinary  executions,  the  cruel  actors  in 
which,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  really  felt  that  they  were 
doing  an  act  at  once  imperative  and  painful  in  thus  punish- 
ing offences  which  they  deemed  no  less  terrible  a  peiuilty 
Was  at  all  adequate  to  put  a  stop  to« 

The  longer  and  the  more  keenly  the  reaNms  for  and 
against  the  above  view  of  the  matter  be  reflected  upon,  the 
more  reason  shall  we  find  for  coinciding  in  them.  Human 
nature  is  in  its  fundamental  feelings  alike  in  all  ages,  and  it 
is  far  more  reasonable  to  believe  whole  nations  deluded, 
upon  certain  points  of  opinion,  than  gratuitously,  and  with 
far  less  logical  reason,  to  pronounce  whole  nations  guilty  of 
vianton,  revolting,  and  really  unmeaning  outpouring  of 
human  blood,  and  annihilation  of  human  life. 

And  assuming  our  author's  opinion  to  be  correct,  what  a 
vast,  what  a  striking  view  does  it  not  give  us  of  the  power 
of  habits  of  association  I  Accustomed  from  their  eurlie«t 
dawn  of  reason  to  associate  certain  merely  gratuitous  and 
abusive  nicknames  with  a  vileness  unworthy  of  existence 
upon  earth,  men  could  easily  steel  themselves  to  what  this 
as»ociation  taught  them  to  call  duly,  who  would  have  shud- 
dered at  it  if  less  insidiously  suggested  to  their  minds.  The 
pangs  of  the  sufferers  were  but  brief — the  good  to  survivors 
great — the  spiritual  welfare  secured  at  once  vast  and  eternal 
— the  duty  above  all  earthly  duties,  and  as  eternal  as  un- 
speakHble:  and  all  this  sophistry  and  self-delu*ion — founded 
upon  association,  the  habit  of  associating  with  certain  brief 
words  certain  entities  with  which  they  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  connexion. 

In  the  memorable  and  melancholydocumentso^lhe  records 
of  criminal  proceedings,  numberless  cases  r^ay  be  found  of 
malefactors  dying  with  hardihood  in  their  mien,  and  the 
most  insolent  bravado  upon  their  lips.  Is  it  too  much  to 
believe  that  these  pitiable  creatures  had  from  youth  uptvards 
lived  in  dissolute  and  daring  companionship,  and  day  by  day 
heard  from  guilty  lips  such  praises  of  guilt  as  at  length 
absolutely  overpowered  the  inward  monitor,  and  taught  them 
in  ignorant  sincerity  to  believe  that  good  which  is  wholly 
evil,  that  great  which  is  in  reality  base,  that  glory  which 
is  shame? 

How  important  it  is  to  use  the  words  in  their  proper 
sense,  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  inapplicatiun  of  those 
word4  which  have  aught  to  do  with  the  culture  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  will  be  at  once  seen  by  all  who  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  habits  of  association  becoming  at  length  so  power- 
ful for  either  good  or  evil ;  and  how  powerful  those  habits 
are,  a  consideration  of  them,  as  touching  upon  somewhat 
less  important  points,  will  prevent  any  one  from  retaining 
any  scepticam. 

That  men  can  bum  men  to  death  for  mere  error,  all  his- 
tory tells  us,  and  upon  that  subject  we  have  already  suffi« 
ciently  i|H)ken ;  that  men  can  desolate  nations  and  send 
myriads  of  men  to  uotimely  graves  upon  the  ensangiiintd 
field  of  battle,  we  but  too  well  know.  But  do  the  warriors, 
do  the  nations  who  are  guilty  of  the  frantic  crime  of  whole- 
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tele  slaughter  in  war,  loathift  Cbeir  leaders  ai  huteliert,  sud 
execute  them  ai  fell  imitators  of  the  fiist  homieide^Cain  ? 
No!  And  yet  if  an  individual  can  eouUyi  premeditatedly, 
and  wantonly  deprive  his  fellow-dian  of  the  single  and  irre- 
vocable life  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Merciful  Creator,  tbe 
foul  offender  is  ignomtniously  executed ;  and  though  tneo 
shudder  at  the  act,  they  at  the  lame  tiole  adcnowledge  that 
the  vetigeance   was  a  righteous  vengeance,  and   the  only 
one  adequate  to   the  offence.     Ah!    hot  Che  act  of  tlie 
individual  la  ealled  by  its  right  name ;   it  is  ealM  by  f he 
iiame — terrible  iind  loath^me  ki  our  ears  from  tb^  very 
spring-tiiae  ofoUr  tbeiight-*le  is  oalled  Mvanfia  ;  srtd  the 
most  debased  natures  ebuddlsr  at  ^af  natm»  bf  c^rniHilngkd 
cowarcKee;  cradty;  arid  cy rintfiy ;  and  the  ttiird^rer  tiitS  im- 
pitied  in  his  puni»hnient  as  he  was  piCitb«&  tud  etbet  in  hit 
crime.  But  the  true  nature  of  W8r  is  dhgfbin^  beneath  the 
sounding  and  specious  name  of  6 lory,  and  t^  t%fy  tame 
people  who  would  be  horrorwrtricken  at  ^b  vvry  ihotfgHt  of 
embmibg  their  own  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  toeene^t  of 
their  kind,  can  shoot  for  joy,  and  i  Itiminafe  tbelt*  stteets  in 
applause,  for  the   butchery  of  ^hole  heeati>mHe  »f  then, 
upon  some  paltry  dispute  about  a  miserable  bit  df  Und  not 
capable  of  producing  an  ear  of  wheat,  or  an  equally  mise* 
rable  ditch  in  which  a  child  would  search  in  vain  for  mcHnl 
to  navignte  his  mimic  ship.     But  let  us  descend  stifl  h>wer. 
We  have  spoken   elsewhere  of  the  misapplication  of  the 
word  ••  respectable  ;"  are  not  the  adjective   *•  fashionHble,*' 
and  the  substantive  ••  honnur,"  intertwined  With  quite  tA 
incorrect  and  delusive  mental  associations  ?     Alas !  yes ; 
and  myriads  of  other  words  are  equally  prostituted  to  the 
delusion  of  some,  and  to  tiie  injury  and  insult  of  others. 

So  pbwerful  are  the  habits  of  association,  whether 
verbal  or  mental,  that  we  firmly  believe  that  the  philoso;)lier 
who  should  efficiently  lay  bare  even  a  principal  portion  of  the 
leading  and  more  dangerotis  false  associations,  would  do  a 
greater  amoirat  of  moral  and  intellectual  good  than  any 
human  writer  has  ever  yet  done.  From  the  merest  preju- 
dice to  the  gravest  crime,  false  association  is  a  subtle 
and  a  potent  cause ;  and  we  knotv  of  no  simply  mental 
process  by  which  our  readers  will  be  tnore  efficiemlr. 
largely,  and  permanently  benefited  than  they  will  bv 
mreful  and  laborious  efforts  to  detect  and  get  tid  of  ail 
t  \lfie  associations,  and  nurture  and  confirm  all  true  oneii. 


We  had  not  intended  in  this  article  to  add  any  thing  in 
the  N'^y  of  illustration  of  the  effect  which  habits  of  assO- 
ciatioik  may  have  upon  mere  tastes ;  but  an  anecdote  we  met 
with  on  ^he  subjeet  induces  us  to  do  so. 

A  lady  makidg  one  of  a  party  who  wei«  rambling  amid 
delightful  scenery,  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  evening  id  spring, 
was  remarked  to  be  unusually  grave  and  silent.  Upon  being 
asked  what  caused  her  meliinchoty,  she  stated  that  the 
season  and  the  scene  reminded  her  of  tbo.'C  in  irbich  she 
had  anxiously  watched  over  the  couches  of  her  httsband  xnd 
children,  whose  illnesses  in  alt  eases  had  been  fiital;  Simple. 
and  yet,  oh  I  how  touching  an  explanstlon !  Other?  looked 
upon  the  spring  flowers;  and  listened  to  the  gldd  son?  of 
the  birds,  tirith  their  natnral  tfeisles  n^wtLrped  And  unembit* 
tered  by  any  snmbre  recollections*  bat  the  childleeii  widow 
saw  the  very  tints  opon  the  ilowei-y  earth,  aitd  heard  the 
very  note^n  the  trees;  tenanted  by  the  wild  eh<5rister#  a-hich 
she  had  looked  upon  and  listened  to  in  the  terrible  time, 
When  alt  the  beauty  and  gladness  that  Were  witboiit  her 
dhtmber  were  fla<<ly  contrasted  by  the  pallid  i^pects,  the 
ducking  of  parched  lips,  and  the  writhing;s  of  the  fevered 
fraihes  that  were  within ;  and  to  her  the  wag  of  bird»,  ftnd 
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Winter  in  hU  tftsfneci  «mi  nufbOeit  wntb  had  not  half  Ihe 
pover  t«  c^ll  ujpu 


:;raB  UNMBRITBD  FATB  OF  INVENTORS  AND 

LDiSOOVBHE{lS. 

In  our  article  on  the  great  and  iageniout  Fulton  we  had 
jmiof^l  ocqision  to  iho^v  that  it  Is  quite  pmsihla  to  deserve 
gfMt  rewards  from  mankinfl  without  receiving  them,  Vn- 
fortunatfelj  the  ca«e  of  the  great  Fulton  is  very  fur  indeed 
from  a  ftibgular  one.  Th«  fute  of  Galileo  roust  he  fresh 
in  (he  memories  of  our  readers,  and  doubtless  they  have 
thupi^ht  with  due  indignation  of  the  tyranoy  and  ignorance 
which  condemned  him  to  years  of  miserable  imprisonment. 

Columbusv  the  Galileo  of  the  ocean,  who  did  more  than 
any  man  towards  changing  the  condition  of  our  world ; — he 
who  added  to  it  that  mighty  tract^  which  at  no  diitant  day 
vriiJ  iiteriJly  swarm  with  mighty  and  wealthy  nfitions ; — had 
to  wasie  sume  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  ere  he  could  ob- 
tain the  means  of  evep  commencing  his  wonderful  career  of 
public  benefits,  and  found  in  the  very  monarchs  whom  he  most 
dirrctly  and  vastly  benefited,  th^  bitterest  and  most  unfeeling 
of  his  tnemies.     Unmindful  of  the  substantial  wealth  and 
far-spreading  glory  which  be  conferred  uppn  them,  «knd  of 
the  Ji^un^tt  ss  as  well  as  SHgacious  soul  with  which  he  had 
io  their  service  dared  all  dangers,  and  overcome  all  difficuhy, 
these  crowned  ingrates, — how  unworthy  of  their  vMt  power 
sad  high  station  1 — could  not  only  insult  the  hero  with  the 
manacles  and  chains  fit  only  lor  tha  veriest  felon,  but  also 
descend  to  the  unspeakable  meanness  of  withholding  from 
bim  even  the  comparatively  paltry  remuneration  which  he 
diimed  for  having  conferred  on  their  crowns  a  territory  of 
^hose  very  exi^tenoe,  but  for  him,  they  would  have  been 
unaware  I     After  braving  all  imaginable  peril,  the  reward  of 
ftU  his  services  was  not  enough  to  spare  him  from  the  niost 
painful  solicitude.     True  it  is  that  when  he  was  far,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  tyranny  and  ingratitude,  monu- 
ments were  erected  to  his  memory,  as  though  his  deeds 
were  not  his  best  monument,  and  as  though  the  praise  of 
his  name  cuuld  not  be  kept  hUvc  without  involving  the  con- 
demnation of  his  petty-minded  persecutors  ! 

1  umtng  to  the  lives  of  more  modern  benefactors  of  their 

kind,  we  shall  find  that  their  early  course  has  inwriRbly  been 

one  of  such  toil,  such  bodily  privation,  and  such  mental 

anxiety  and  suflferlog,  as  pan  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those 

a  bo  hfiTe  not  actually  par^cipated  in  them.  For  instance,  we 

may  potnt  to  the  case  of  tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Benjiinrin  Frank* 

Ha. — moralist,  man  of  s^ijence,  poKticisn — so  rarely  and  ao 

Variously  g;ifted,  so  abstemious,  so  industrious,  so  frugal ; 

he  in  hia  early  davs  had  to  endure  such  misery  aa  wou)d 

h'4ve  ca^sed  a  weaker  mind  to  deem  it  impos^ible  to  propl- 

tiHte  mankind,  and  utterly  idle  to  attempt  to  serve  and  en- 

iiuhten  theov.     But  his  philosophy  was  more  masculine  and 

fur-sighted  ;  and,  undeterred  by  all  the  difficulties  that  lay  in 

his  patb«  be  pressed  sternly  and  steadily  onward,  and  became 

not  iinly  wealthy^  fitr  beyond  any  thing  he  could  originally 

hiive  coDteinpUted,  but  also  foremost  among  the  influential 

nnd   poweitfol  of  the  great  men  of  his  adopted  country. 

The    fact    that   hi;i   later  years   were  not  passed   in  the 

jH>vertj  and  obsci^rity  ^yhich  marktd  his  earlier  ones,  and 

which*  like  the  wizard  furies  of  Orestes,  have  dogged  lo 

maoT  gallaot  spirits,  even  to  the  last  boor  of  life,  proves 

nothing  ftgiunst  the  degrading  fact  that  mankmd  are  too 

prone  to  reward  tbei»  benefactors  vith  groas  ingratitude ; 

for  on  an  sttentxre  axaminatton  of  the  Lfe  of  FrankHn,  it 


vill  ha  feoMi  that  the  good  fortwie  in'vUah  he  spaftt  the 
sarena  ercniag  of  his  long  and  useful  life  sprang  not  from 
that  portion  of  his  career  which  was  the  mcut,  but  directly 
from  that  which  was,  in  fact,  precisely  the  least  useful. 
Without  at  all  inquiring — ^for  in  our  work  that  would  be 
quite  out  of  place — whether  the  American  separation  from 
England  was  not  in  fact  accomplished  more  than  a  century 
too  soon,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  |hat  all  that  Dr.  Franklin 
did  aa  the  poliiieal  partisan  of  America  might,  even  suppos- 
ing it  all  to  have  been  of  unmixed  and  indisputable  good, 
have  been  done  by  men  possessing  the  ten  thousandth  part 
of  his  intellectual  power.  The  mind  that  is  trultf,  without 
a  particle  of  exaggeration  or  of  partiality,  described  in  the 
sublime  assertion,  £  Ctelo  eripuit  fulmen^  that  mind  that 
could  give  the  sagest  lessons  of  cottage  economy,  even 
while  devisudg  the  means  of  protecting  the  mightiest  aa  well 
as  meanest  of  human  produetiona  irrun  being  smitten  in 
ruin  by  the  thunders  of  heaven-— such  a  mind  as  that  was 
merely  tra</ecf,  in  so  far  as  it  applied  its  energies  to  the  tem- 
porary, and  in  no  small  degree  contemptible  subjects  of  party 
political  strife.  But  the  Doctor,  in  applying  himself  to  poli- 
tics, showed  his  usual  shrewdness;  and  whilo  he  prtvinced 
htmseir  from  being  a  personal  sufferer  froin  the  common 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  pronounced  in  his  very  prosperity  even 
a  bitterer  satire  upon  human  wrong- headedness  than  he  would 
have  pronounced  had  he  lived  and  died  its  starved,  trampUd, 
and — until  too  late— unpitied  victim.  I'hus  far  we  have 
spoken  not  in  anger,  indeed,  but  in  sorrow  that  we  were 
compelled  to  expose  such  ingratitude  from  the  benefited^  and 
suffering  and  penury  on  the  part  of  the  benefsctors.  But 
we  are  ever,  as  we  trust  is  visible  to  our  readeis  in  very 
many  of  the  pages  of  this  work,  hopeful  of  our  kind  ;  and 
in  truth,  highly  as  we  value  learning  and  taste,  even  for 
their  own  sakes,  we  chiefly  rejoice  in  the  improved  state  of 
the  human  intellect  as  the  cause  of  a  still  greater  improve- 
ment in  the  human  heart.  A  Columbus  or  a  Fulton  of  fu- 
ture times  will  run  little  risk  of  poverty  and  suffering  as  a 
consequence  of  their  own  high  feelinsr,  and  of  the  batene^s 
of  mankind.  In  this  country  especially,  genius,  when  com- 
bined with  virtuous  resolution,  and  a  really  high  and  hal- 
lowed aim  at  the  benefit  of  mankind,  is  daily  growing  more 
and  more  into  public  estimation.  The  great  writer,  for 
iostaoce,  who  should  now  disgrace  himself,  and  lower  his 
noble  vocation,  by  such  fulsome  and  grovelling  dedications  as 
thoa«  wa  meet  with  in  Dryden  and  other  writera  of  his  time, 
would  do  so,  not  as  IkMxse  poweifu)  writers  did.  in  conse- 
quence of  the  degraded  slate  ol  the  public  mind,  but  aa  a 
slieer  and  nera  consequence  of  some  anomalous  baseness 
and  love  of  degradation  existent  in  their  own  hearts. 
Every  day  makaa  it  more  apparent  that  the  English  slate,  and 
the  individuals  eomposing  it  are  too  wise  tu  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity of  rawavdiog  the  merit  which  has  been  manifested, 
and  thus  at  once  to  do  justice,  and  to  perform  that  wisest 
possible  duty  of  rendering  those  who  are  still  struggling  to- 
wfarda  fame  and  nselulocas,  patient  as  to  the  present,  and 
hopeful  aa  to  the  future*  To  give  individual  instancea  of 
the  liberality  of  the  English  goverument  and  people  to 
scientific  and  literary  eminence,  might  seem  invulicHia;  and, 
in  tiuthj  no  reader  caa  require  to  be  reminded  of  such 
ioaianoas,  unless  he  have  very  determinedly  and  successfully 
shut  hia  eyea  upon  what  hwi  lor  some  years  been  going  on 
aromui  him. 
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'  HOW  GENEROUS  YOU  ARE  1 


f» 


THsaB  are  very  few  terms  in  our  language  more  f^qnently 
or  more  entirely  misapplied   than  the   word  generosity, 
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It  bas  been  made  to  bear  the  blame  by  tumi  'of  all  sorts 
of  follies,  and  of  all  sorts  of  vices ; — aod  it  is  one  of 
those  scapegoars  which  the  very  silliest  and  worst  people 
iD«ke  the  most  profute  as  well  as  mo«t  unwarrantable  use  of. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  term  which,  for  a  very  considerable  number 
and  weight  of  reasons,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  vindicate 
from  the  micrepresentations  to  which  it  has  been  so  unfairly 
and  surreptitiously  subjected.    • 

Generosity  has  been  attributed  to  the  fiercest  tyrants, 
when  for  once  in  the  way  they  have  chosen  not  to  be  guilty 
of  tyranny,  and  it  has  been  loudly  and  unblushingly  laid 
claim  to  by  the  most  selfish  and  heartless  spendthrifts  when- 
soever they  have  required  a  plausible  and  well-sounding 
apology  for  some  selfish  expenditure  more  than  usually  heart- 
less and  unwarrantable  in  its  profuseness.  To  point  out  its 
misapplication  in  either  of  these  cases  we  trust  will  require 
but  few  words.  >  He  who  merely  abstains  from  wrong  has 
surely  no  right  to  lay  claim  to  that  praise  which  is  conferred 
not  upon  passive  but  active  qualities.  A  mighty  generous 
thing,  indeed,  that  satiated  with  blood  and  tyranny,  some 
eastern  despot  has  for  once  abstained  from  being  cruel.  Has 
he  ceded  any  right  ?  abstained  from  pressing  any  claim  ?. 
Not  so ;  he  has  simply  abstained  from  being  guilty  of  a  gross 
crime  ;  and  the  folly  of  historians,  who  doubtless  fear^l  he 
might  not  always  be  so  mild  of  mood,  has  trumpeted  forth 
this  action  to  us  as  loudly  as  though  the  man  had  given  his 
last  pulse  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his  last  meal  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  wretched  !  All  the  histories,  and  they 
are  only  too  numerous,  which  are  frequently  and  strikingly 
deformed  by  such  contempt  of  moral  first  principle  as  is 
implied  in  this  kind  of  fulsome  flattery  of  tyrants,  should  be 
forthwith  revised ;  at  least,  the  attention  of  youth  and  their 
instructors  cannot  be  too  promptly  or  too  loudly  called  to 
the  necessity  for  avoiding  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  implicit 
adoption  of  sentiments  so  false  in  themselves,  and  so  destruc- 
tive of  all  manly  and  sound  national  feeling  in  their  tendency. 

With  respect  to  the  impudent  assumption  of  *'  generosity" 
by  those  who  are  guilty  of  selfish  and  lavish  expenditure,  we 
wonder  far  less  at  that  than  we  do  at  the  ease  with  which 
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other  people  allow  of  such  an  assumptioil  passing  by  tmeoa* 
tradicted,  and  indeed  unexamined  and  nnsaspected.  True 
generosity  invariably  consults  justice ;  whereas  the  false  ge- 
nerosity, even  when  it  by  accident  happens  to  be  tolerably 
free  from  the  grosser  kind  of  selfishness,  is  invariably  the 
mere  creature  of  impulse,  without  reference  either  to  fint 
principles  or  to  ulterior  consequences,  llie  result  of  this  ii, 
that  even  when  such  pseudo-generosity  is  not  tinctured  by 
bad  feeling,  it  is  fiilly  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  bad  con- 
sequences as  of  good  ones. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  of  all  vices,  shameleu  and 
idle  mendicancy,  is  almost  entirely  caused  by  the  indulgence      h 
of  what  is  called  generosity,  but  what  is  in  reality  as  far  re-      « 
moved  from  real  generosity  as  folly  from  wisdom.    The  *'ge-      t 
nerous"  alms-giver  is  importuned,  listens  to  a  tale  of  ficd-     1 
tious  woe  until  his  own  feelings  are  so  far  wounded,  that  he      » 
fancies  he  is  commiserating  the  feelings  of  the  eloquent  im-      » 
poster;   rather   than  be   wounded   still  further,   he  gives      ^ 
virtual  if  not  actual  credence  to  what  he  has  heard,  and  ra-      t 
ther  than  not  be  "  generous,*'  gives  an  alms  sufficiently  large     | 
in  amount  to  confirm  in  a  bad  habit  one  whom  timely  detec- 
tion and  consequent  punishment  might  have  reclaimed  to 
virtue,  industry,  sobriety,  and  frugality. 

Nor  is  even  this  large  amount  of  mischief  all  that  our  ge- 
nerous man  has  contrived  to  accomplish  by  his  want  of  com- 
mon sense.  Not  only  has  he  confirmed  the  individual  in 
habits  bad  and  base  in  themselves,  and  very  likely  to  lead 
to  even  worse  ones,  but  he  has  also  lost  the  opportunity  of 
saving  society  from  all  the  idle  and  injurious  extortions  which 
the  future  life  of  the  mendicant  may  inflict  upon  society. 

llius  looked  at,  the  young  reader  will  at  once  see  that 
generosity,  like  all  other  virtues,  may  be  simulated  by  some, 
and  misunderstood  by  others  ;  and  that,  in  poirit  of  fact,  the 
exercise  of  even  the*  virtues  may  be  rendered  just  as  pro- 
ductive of  evil  as  the  vices  themselves,  if  common  sense  be 
not  constantly  on  the  alert  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
error,  and  to  resist  the  one  as  sternly  as  we  cleave  to  and 
practise  the  other. 


THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 


Tub  Table  Rock,  from  which  the  Falls  of  Niagara  may  be 
contemplated  in  all  their  grandeur,  lies  on  an  exact  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  on  the  Canada  side,  and  indeed 
forms  a  part  of  the  precipice  over  which  the  water  gushes. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  projecting 
beyond  the  cYiffi  that  support  it,  like  the  leaf  of  a  table. 

To  gain  this  position,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a  steep 
bank,  and  to  follow  a  path  that  winds  among  shrubbery  and 
trees,  which  entirely  conceal  from  the  eye  the  scene  that 
awaits  him  who  traverses  it.  When  near  the  termination  of 
this  road,  a  few  steps  carried  me  beyond  all  these  obstruc- 
tions, and  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  cataracts  burst  upon 
my  view  with  appalling  suddenness  and  majesty. 

However,  in  a  moment  the  scene  was  concealed  from  my 
eyes  by  a  dense  cloud  of  spray,  which  involved  me  so  com- 
pletely,  that  I  did  not  dare  to  extricate  myself.  A  mbgled 
rushing  and  thundering  filled  my  ears.  I  could  see  nothing 
except  when  the  wind  made  a  chasm  in  the  spray,  and  then 
tremendous  cataracts  seemed  to  encompass  me  on  every  side ; 
while,  below,  a  raging  and  foaming  gulf  of  undiscoverable 
extent  lashed  the  rocks  with  its  hissmg  waves,  and  swallowed 
under  a  horrible  obscurity  the  smoking  floods  that  were  pre- 
cipitated into  its  bosom. 


At  firsts  the  sky  was  obscured  by  clouds ;  but  after  a  few 
minutes  the  sun  burst  forth ;  and  the  breeze  subsiding  at  the 
same  time,  permitted  the  spray  to  ascend  perpendicularly.  A 
host  of  pyramidal  clouds  rose  majestically,  one  after  another, 
from  the  abyss  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall ;  and  each,  when  it 
had  ascended  a  little  above  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  dis* 
played  a  beautiful  rainbow,  which  in  a  few  moments  vas 
grsidually  transferred  into  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  that  imme- 
diately succeeded. 

The  spray  of  the  Great  Fall  had  extended  itself  throogb  a 
wide  space  directly  over  me,  and  receiving  the  full  influence 
of  the  sun,  exhibited  a  luminous  and  magmficent  rainbow, 
which  continued  to  overarch  and  irradiate  the  spot  on  which 
I  stood,  while  1  enthusiastically  contemplated  the  indescrib- 
able  scene. 

Any  person  who  has  nerve  enough  (as  I  had)  may  plunge 
his  hand  into  the  waters  of  the  Great  Fall^  after  it  is  pro- 
jected  over  the  precipice,  merely  by  lying  down  flttt,  with 
his  face  beyond  the  edge  of  the  Table  Kock»  and  airetching 
out  his  arm  to  its  utmost  extent.  The  experiment  is  truly  a 
horrible  one,  and  such  as  1  would  not  w^tah  to  repeat ;  for 
even  to  this  day  I  feel  a  shuddering  and  recoiling  sensatioo, 
when  I  recollect  having  been  in  the  posture  aboye  desctibed. 
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Vim  aS  Oit  FaJh  of  Niagara 


The  body  of  WBter  vhich  compotes  the  middle  part  of  the 
Gnu  Fall  is  lu  immcnK,  that  it  descend*  nesrly  two-thirds 
cl  the  rpace  without  bein^  ruffled  or  broken  ;  ind  the  solemn 
calmaess  with  which  it  fella  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
ii  Gorlj  contraated  with  the  perturbed  appeannce  it  usumei 
•fier  having  reached  the  jpilf  below.  But  the  water  towards 
nch  lide  of  tfae  fall  is  shattered  the  moment  it  drops  over 
the  Toek,  and  loses,  at  it  descends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
cfairacter  of  K  fluid,  being  divided  into  pyramidal  shaped 
fngmeota,  the  bases  of  which  are  turned  upwards.  The 
Rirface  of  the  gnlf  betow  the  cataract  presents  a  very  singu- 
la atpcct,  arcming  as  it  were  fillrd  with  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ha«r-f roat,  which  is  agitated  by  small  and  rapid  undu  ■ 

The  pwticIcB  of  water  are  dazzlingly  white,  and  do  not 
■ppareDtly  unite  together  as  might  be  lupposed,  but  icem  to 
comiDue  for  n  lime  in  a  state  uf  dittioct  comminutioD,  and 
to  repel  cHcb  other  with  a  thrilling  and  shivering  motion, 
which  cannot  easily  be  described. 

The  noire  made  by  the  Horse-fboe  Fall,  though  very 
pnt.  is  infinitely  leas  than  might  be  expected,  and  varies  in 
ioudiKft  according  to  the  itate  of  the  aimovphere.  When 
the  weather  is  elvr  and  frosty,  it  may  be  distinctly  beard  at 


the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  nay,  much  Arther  when 
there  is  a  steady  breeze  :  but  I  have  frequently  stood  upon 
the  declivity  of  the  high  bank  that  overlooks  the  Table  Rock, 
and  diitinguished  a  low  thundeiing  only,  which  at  times  was 
altogether  drowned  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  rapids  above 
the  cataract.  In  my  opinion,  the  concave  ahape  of  the 
(ireat  Fall  expluna  this  circumstance. 

The  noise  vibiatcf  from  one  tide  of  the  rocky  recess  to 
the  other,  and  a  little  only  escapes  from  its  confinement ; 
and  even  this  is  leas  distinctly  heard  than  it  would  otherwise 
be,  as  the  profusion  oF  spray  renders  the  air  near  the  cataract 
a  very  indifferent  conductor  of  sound. 

The  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  bll  preaents  many  more 
difficulties  than  that  which  leads  to  the  Table  Rock.  After 
leaving  the  Table  Rock,  the  traveller  muat  proceed  down  the 
river  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  he  will  come  to  a  amall  chasm 
in  the  bank,  in  which  there  is  a  spiral  staircase,  enclosed  in 
a  wooden  building.  By  descending  this  stair,  which  is 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  be  will  find 
bimrelf  under  the  precipice,  on  the  top  of  which  he  formerly 
walked,  A  high  but  sloping  bank  extends  &om  its  base  to 
the  edge  of  the  river  ;  and  on  the  nrnmit  of  this  there  ia  a 
narrow  slippery  path,  covered  with  angular  bagmenta  (rf 
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rock,  whicli  leads  to  the  Great  Fall.  The  impending  dift, 
hung  with  a  profusion  of  treee  and  brushwood,  overarch  this 
road,  and  seem  to  vibrate  with  the  thunder  of  the  cataract. 
In  some  places  they  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  one  hun* 
dred  feet,  and  display  upon  their  surfaces,  fossil  shells,  and 
the  organic  remains  of  a  former  world ;  thus  sublimeiy  lead* 
ing  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  convulsions  which  nature 
has  undergone  since  the  creation.  As  the  traveller  advances, 
he  is  frightfully  stunned  by  the  appalling  noise ;  for  clouds 
of  spray  sometimes  envelop  him,  and  suddenly  check  his 
faltering  steps — rattlesnakes  start  irom  the  cavities  of  the 
rocks — and  the  scream  of  eagles,  soaring  among  th«  whtfl- 
winds  of  eddying  vapour  which  obscure  the  gulf  of  the  cata- 
ract, at  intervals  announce  that  the  n^tng  waters  have  hulled 
come  bewildered  animal  over  the  prteipiee.  After  scram- 
bling among  piles  of  huge  rocks  thai  obstruct  his  way,  the 
traveller  gains  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  whefe  the  soul  can  be 
susceptible  only  of  one  eniolioii>  vu.  that  of  nncontfolkble 
terror. 

It  was  not  until  I  had,  by  frequent  eiouviom*  to  the  FaQs, 
in  some  measure  familiarized  my  mind  with  their  soUimities, 
that  1  ventured  to  explore  the  penetratift  of  the  Great  Cata«> 
ract.  The  precipice  over  whicii  it  roUs  W  tfiy  much  arched 
underneath,  while  the  impetus  which  the  watet  leceives  in 
its  descent  projects  it  far  b^ond  the  cliff}  and  thus  an 
immense  Gothic  arch  is  formed  by  the  rock  and  the  torrent. 
Twice  I  entered  this  cavern,  and  twice  I  was  obliged  to 
retrace  my  steps,  lest  I  should  be  suffocated  by  the  blasts  of 
dense  spray  that  whirled  around  me :  however,  the  third 
time  I  succeeded  in  advancing  about  twenty-five  yards.  Here 
dHrkness  began  to  encircle  me :  on  one  side  the  black  cliff 
stretched  itself  into  a  gigantic  arch,  far  above  my  head ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  dense  and  hissing  torrent  formed  an  im« 
penetrable  sheet  of  foam,  with  which  I  was  drenched  in  a 
moment  llie  rocks  were  so  slippery  that  1  could  hardly 
keep  my  feet,  or  hold  securely  by  them ;  while  the  horrid 
din  made  me  think  the  precipices  above  were  tumbbng  down 
in  colossal  fragments  upon  my  head. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  fax  an  individual  might 
advance  between  the  sheet  of  water  ai^d  the  rock ;  but  were 
it  even  possible  to  explore  the  recess  to  its  utmost  extremity, 
scarcely  any  one,  I  believe,  would  have  courage  to  attempt 
an  expedition  of  the  kind.  A  little  way  beluw  the  Great 
Fall,  the  river  is,  comparatively  speaking,  so  tranquil,  chat  a 
ferry-boat  plies  between  the  Canada  and  American  shores, 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 

When  1  first  crossed,  the  heaving  flood  tossed  about  the 
skiff  with  a  violence  that  seemed  very  alarming ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  gained  the  middle  of  the  river,  my  attention  was  alto- 
gether cngBged  by  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene 
before  me.  I  was  now  within  the  area  of  a  semicircle  of 
cataracts,  more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  extent,  and 
floated  on  the  surface  of  a  golf,  raging,  fathomless,  and  inter- 
minable. Majestic  cliffs,  splendid  rainbows,  lofty  trees,  and 
columns  of  spray,  were  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  this 
theatre  of  wonders,  while  a  dazzling  sun  shed  refulgent 
glories  upon  every  part  of  the  scene. 

Surrounded  with  clouds  of  vapour,  and  stunned  into  a 
state  of  confusion  and  terror  by  the  hideous  noise,  I  looked 
upwards  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  saw 
vast  floods,  dense,  awful,  and  sttipendous,  vehemently  burst* 
ing  over  the  precipice,  and  rolling  down,  as  if  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened  to  pour  another  deluge  upon  the 
earth.  Loud  sounds,  resembling  discharges  of  artillery  or 
Tolcanic  explosions,  were  now  distinguished  amidst  the 
watery  tumult,  and  added  terror  to  the  abyss  from  which 
^ey  issuttd.    Urn-  mm,  looking  majestically  through  the 


uediding  fpfiy*  tna  «neireMI  Vy  a  radiant  halo ;  fragments 
of  rainbows  floated  oa  every  side,  and  momentarily  vanished, 
only  to  give  plaee  to  a  succession  of  others  mors  brilliant. 
Looking  backwards,  I  saw  the  Niagara  river,  again  become 
calm  and  tranquil,  rolling  magnificently  between  the  tower- 
in|f  cliffs  that  rose  on  either  sid«^  and  receiving  showers  of 
orient  dew-drops  horn  the  treea  that  gracefully  overarched 
ita  transparent  bosom.  A  gmUe  breeze  ruffled  the  water?, 
and  beautiful  birds  flattered  ground,  as  if  to  welcome  its 
egreaa  from  those  clouds  of  •pfny»  accompanied  by  thunden 
and  rainbows,  which  were  th«  heralds  of  its  precipitation 
into  the  abysa  of  the  catamgt 


im 
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••  WILL  YOU  FROMISE  ?" 

WiKx  it  but  possible  to  iuht  men  aware  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  punctuality  to  Sfvety  kind  of  success,  those  who 
act  would  be  spared  many  a  hitler  disappointment,  and  we, 
who  write  as  well  aa  act,  ahnidd  be  spared  one  of  the  bit- 
terest mortifications  to  whioh  n  conscientious  writer  can  be 
exposed ;  namely,  that  of  Iseling  that  good  advice  is  a  com- 
modity which  is  by  no  meaOa  In  &e  general  request  in  which 
it  ought  to  be. 

It  seems  a  mere  traiam  Ihnl  men  are  more  frequently  bad 
-«in  all  the  vartoos  shades  ol  saeaning  of  that  word — as  & 
conseqo^icf .  of  ^norance  than  as  a  consequence  of  any 
aetual  kiv«  of  hadnees*     Such,  however,  is  very  far  from 
being  the  ensc }  and  this  vety  veflcction,  which  to  the  merely 
snpeiflcia)  reader  seema  mk  mere  and  very  a  truism,  is  in 
fact  the  ootner- atone  ot  the  hope  of  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  chief  justification  of  the  hibours  of  the  pale,  solitary,  and 
devoted  eage,  who  "  shima  delight,  and  lives  laborious  days," 
in  the  hope  that,  if  not  immediately,  yet  at  some  future. 
however  distant,  day,  his  kbovis  may  bring  forth  fruits  of 
rich  blessing,  mentd  and  social*  to  tlie  unthinking  and  pro- 
bably unening  many*  whoee  ignorance  he  wuuld  fain  dispel 
as  the  surest  ae  welt  aa  speediest  means  of  terminating  their 
other  ills.     U  it  weie  not  thus,  if  men  were  bad,  not  frm 
ignorance,  but  from  a  sheer,  headlong,  innate,  and  head^tP  n;; 
ineradicable  love  of  evil  doing,  we  should  call  those  who  aim 
at  human  improvement  not  sages,  but  madmen;  for  they 
would  be  even  as  men  who  would  lift  vast  weights  Hitbout 
a  fulcrum — give  the  eyes  of  the  dead  the  imagv  of  colours- 
dead  ears  the  power  of  discriminatiag  sounds  I     No  1    He 
who  would  faiu  exhort  his  felk)w-nien  to  virtne,  is  not  ex- 
horting them  to  go  against  their  interests,  nay,  nor  agaiait 
their  proper  fetltogs  either.     He  merely  exhorts  then  ts 
consult  their  real  interests,  and  to  take  aa  the  grooodweik 
of  their  feelings  not  this  or  that  specious  aeeumptioD,  bat 
sound  principle  founded  upon  sound  rcvoning,      Ii  is  tkoi 
even  in  the  weightie st  anO  most  vital  alTaira,  aod  by  paritj 
of  reasoning  it  is  thus  in  the  case  of  the  nain€»r  oKMrals  also. 
ilius,  fur  instance,  there  are  many  who  are  noa  only  gtiiltt 
of  want  of  punctuality,  but  who  even  pride  tbeaaselves  opon 
it.     Make  nn  appointment  with  ooe  of  these  people,  ami» 
no  matter  whether  it  be  the  most  trivial  plea^ure  or  the  moic 
important  business  that  you  have  to  meet  bbow,  one  thing 
may  be  very  safely  predicated— you  wiU  heve  !•  wait;  en  no 
account  would  he  be  so  ■*  vulgar"  as  tt>  be  **  puaetaal:*' 
in  other  words,  the  t>ooc,  weak-minded  creature  feneies  that 
he  is  exceedingly  "  fine,"  when  in  point  of  liaee  he  ia  gaihj 
of  a  deliberate  breach  of  his  word,  a  siMy  waste  ol  bis  own 
time,  and  a  most  unjustifiable  end  insoieae  inimiiea  apue 
yours. 
I'     We  know  perfleetly  well  that  very  fcw  of  tkoe*  ute  fo* 
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themielfet  wf&n  beiii|(  nlvars  behind  their  time  are  acciie- 
tontd  to  regerd  the  iabjeet  of  punctuality  in  this  eeriout 
%ht|  but  thtt  19  the  very  reason  whjr  such  pe<»ple  ahould 
have  their  silliness  set  before  them  in  its  tra«:  colours.  Their 
time  rnny  be,  and  probHbly  is  of  an  exceedingly  small  value, 
but  tbef  hare  no  right  to  treat  our  time  as  thcHif^h  it  were  as 
Ttlaeless  as  their  own.  Moreover,  how  can  rhey  presume 
to  px{)ect  us  to  hold  them  in  respect  when  they  have  delilie. 
n'ely  told  us  falsehoods  ?  They  have  promised  without  the 
ili|hteit  intention  of  keeping  their  words,  and  if  they  will 
take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  amusing  volume  of  Mrs.  Opie,* 
ve  faoey  tb>it  they  will  find  themi^lves  exceedingly  little 
fUrterrd  by  eerlaia  deseriptiooa  and  definitions  therein  to  be 
met  with. 

It  U  not  merely  in  the  way  of  time  that  certain   persons 
tntu  to  delight  in  giving  annoyance  and  disappointment  to 
their  friends.     The  gentleman  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is 
the  t^pe  of  the  mngniioqttent  friends  whom  we  may  every 
dai  meet  with.      To  hear  them  you  might  suppose  that 
}ou  JiHve  but  to  wish  for  mountains   of  gold,    and  that 
the  uid  moiinrnins  shall  at  once  make  their  obeisance  to 
Tou.    Promise  !     Ay,  marry  that  will  they  ;  defraud  you  of 
your  ant tcipafive  gratitude,  prevent  you  from  making  your 
arrangements  with  more  trustworthy  people,  and  then — com- 
plain of  the  ^eat  of  the  weather,  or  wonder  whose  horse  will 
»in  •'  the  Derby."  at  the  very  moment  when  you,  wearied, 
jdrd,  nnd  heart-stricken,  are  musing  in  a  perfect  agony  of 
mind  upon  the  almost  utter  impossibility  of  keeping  your 
vord  ti)  some  third  person,     i^bame  upon  such  conduct  1 
Hov  dare  we,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  our  own  idle  and 
pe^ty  craving  for  applause,  how  dare  we  thus  to  tamper  with 
ihe  feelings,  and  probably  jeo^iardize  the  fortune  and  the 
reputation  of  those  whom  we  call  our  friends. 

Nothmg  reqiiirea  deeper  consideration  than  the  choice  be* 
tween  saying  ••  Yes,"  or  *'  No ;"  but,  having  once  eaid  the 
former,  no  matter  what  the  amount  or  con«equenee  of  the 
^object-matter,  we  should  hold  that  word  as  sacred  as  the 
Bio«t  lolema  oath.  Want  of  thought  in  some,  and  want  of 
(efllng  in  others,  make  disregard  of  pledged  words  so  com* 
aQQ,  that  the  old  proverb  eeeroa  to  have  become  a  serious 
nils  of  conduct.  But  those  who  take  for  their  maxim  and 
their  motto  "  Promises  are  made  to  be  broken,"  are  begged 
to  reflect  a  little  :  having  done  so,  they  must  have  oddly  eon- 
ititQted  minda  indeed,  if  they  do  not  discover  that  *'  Promiae 
^Kttken  art  made  to  be  despised." 
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SWIMMING. 

We  trust  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  aver  that  we 
consider  the  word  Education,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  include 
t  vast  deal  besides  what  is  called  book-learning.  Every 
ihinz  that  tends  to  keep  the  body  in  health  and  comfort  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  perceive  how  intimate  a 
coanexKNi  there  is  between  the  state  of  the  body  and  that 
^i  the  mind.  ••  The  mind,"  it  has  been  truly  said  by  an 
Kcomplished  modem  writer,  ••  is,  to  no  trifling  extent,  the 
very  slave  and  minion  of  the  frail  body ;"  and  almost  every 
oae  has  bad  painfol  reason  to  confess,  that,  with  bodily 
vtaknesa,  the  weaknese  of  the  mind  is  qlosely  connected. 
To  the  body,  then,  even  for  the  mind*8  sake,  we  owe  care 
uid  attention,  avoiding  all  those  things  which  reason  or  ex- 
perience asBfires  ua  to  be  hurtful,  and  availing  ourselves 
rf  all  those  things  which,  by  the  same  means,  we  know  to 

^  '*  Lfing  in  all  iti  brancbei** — one  of  the  most  leftrcbtng  and  acota 
litlJt  vorka  ihw/t  can  be  put  \dIo  the  hands  of  a  yoong  thinker. 


be  beneficial.  Amonfi^  these  latter,  bathing  deserves  a  far 
higher  place  than  it  holds  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
among  us.  As  an  insular  people,  one  would  suppose,  that 
swimming  would  be  as  regularly  and  methodically  taught  to 
our  boys  aa  any  other  useful  branch  of  education,  bo  far* 
however,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  swimming  is 
chiefly  Earned  by  boys  as  a  mere  amusement,  it  learned  at 
all,  and  by  only  a  comparHtively  few  even  thus. 

At  the  present  season  of  the  yelir  there  are  few  greater  or 
more  salubrious  enjoyments  than  bathing ;  and  as  we  believe 
that  every  boy  ought  to  learn  so  useful  an  art  aa  that  of 
swimming,  we  shall  briefly  give  the  substance  «*f  Dr.  fVank* 
iinV  plain  and  sensible  directions  for  learning  it. 

Kxptriment  is,  for  the  most  part,  far  more  eflTectual  in 
forming  and  imt>ressing  opinion  than  any  mere  argument 
can  be.  Now,  therefi>re.  instead  of  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  natatory  novice  that  the  relation  between  his  body  and 
the  water  is  such,  that  he  must  float  if  he  will  but  lie  coolly 
and  quietly  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep  his  mouth  free  to 
breathe — instead  of  endeavouring  to  persuatie  him  of  this, 
we  shall  briefly  instruct  him  how  to  satisfy  himself  of  it. 
Let  him  take  an  egg,  or  a  large  white  Stone,  and  thmw  it 
into  clear  water,  between  himself  and  the  shore ;  having 
done  this,  let  him  endeavour  to  bring  it  up,  nnd  he  will  find, 
that  so  far  is  his  body  from  having  the  natural  tendency 
which  he  has  hitherto  attributed  to  it,  namely,  that  of  sinking 
to  the  bottom, — it  is,  in  fact,  only  by  the  exertion  of  consi- 
derable physical  force,  and  after  repeated  failures  in  your 
attempt,  that  you  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  water's  elastic 
and  supporting  power. 

Simple  as  this  experiment  is,  it  cannot  fail  to  assure  the 
young  swimmer  of  the  important  fact,  that  his  body  is  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  the  water.  But  the  difference  ia 
not  so  great  but  that  it  may  be  counterbalanced  by  even  a 
trifling  error  on  the  part  of  the  swimmer,  for  it  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  which  is  so  very  much  lighter  than  water, 
while  the  legs  are  heavier ;  and  if,  by  want  of  courage,  the 
swimmer  fails  to  keep  his  lungs  well  inflated,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  nervous  (and  be  this  always  borne  in  mind,  his 
utterly  useless)  floundering,  fill  his  lungs  with  water  instead 
of  air,  the  body  at  once  becomes  heavy  enough  to  sink.  In 
salt  water  even  the  legs  are  not  so  heavy  as  water,  but  the 
head  is ;  and  therefore  swimming  on  the  back,  or  floating,  as 
it  is  called,  may  be  practised  in  salt  water  with  the  greatest 
possible  ease,  provided  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  body  from 
turning,  which  a  alight  occasional  motion  of  the  hands  will 
ensure.  In  fresh  water  floating  ia  not  so  quiescent  an  action, 
aa,  if  the  hands  be  not  frequently  exerted,  the  legs  and  body 
gradually  become  submerged. 

The  merely  mechanical  operations  of  this  healthful,  manly, 
and,  on  very  many  occasions,  most  important  art,  require  no 
explanation  here.  What  we  wbh  to  inculcate  ate,  the  pro- 
priety and  the  ease  of  learning  an  art  upon  whidi  every  one 
is  liable,  some  day,  to  depend  for  the  means  of  saying  his 
own  or  another'a  life. 

Few  situations  can  be  more  vexatious  than  that  of  being 
obliged  to  look  idly  on  when  a  fellow-creature  is  perishing 
before  our  eyes,  merely  because  we  are  destitute  of  the 
mechanical  skill  which  any  agile  and  healthy  schoolboy 
would  easily  acquire  in  a  single  summer.  On  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  more  delightful  than  the 
reflection  upon  our  having  been,  under  Providence,  the  meafts 
of  prolonging  a  human  life,  and  of  sparing  the  feelings  of 
those  who,  but  for  us,  would  have  been  deprived  of  one  who 
is  dear  to  them. 

Like  most  merely  bodily  powers,  that  of  swimming  is  both 
the  most  qukkly  and  the  most  efliciently  culti? ated  in  early 
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boyhood ;  but  CTen  where  it  hai  been  neglected  until  long 
after  that  peaaon  has  gone  by,  none  need  despair  who  hare 
the  use  of  their  limbs  and  of  their  sight :  in  fact,  nearly 
the  best  swimmer  we  have  ever  known  did  not  commence 
learning  until  he  was  very  nearly  thirty  years  of  age. 


transparent  The  body  of  the  hee,  on  the  upper  pait,  is 
strong,  as  also  are  the  rings  of  the  belly,  but  between  these 
rings  the  belly  is  so  tender,  that  the  slighctsl  sting  suficcs  to 
cause  the  instant  death  of  the  insect. 


^    THE  BEE. 

The  genus  Apes  contains  a  greater  number  of  varieties 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  genera  of  insects ;  but  the 
only  species  of  which  we  shall  speak  is  that  which  is  domes- 

ticiited the  useful  and  wonderful  honey-bee.      From  the 

earliest  period  these  little  insects  have  excited  curiosity 
and  admiration ;  we  find  them  mentioned  in  terms  of  eulos^y 
by  the  most  ancient  writers ;  and  in  modem  times,  both  their 
individual  structure  and  their  truly  astonishing  political 
economy,  have  engaged  the  scientific  attention  of  some  of 
the  acutest  and  most  patient  naturalists  the  world  ever 
produced. 

In  each  community  of  bees,  whether  hived  under  the  pro- 
tection of  roan,  or  lodged  in  the  truok  of  some  ancient  tree 
in  the  rarely-trodden  and  pathless  forest,  there  are  three 
distinct  kinds  and  ranks,  viz.  the  queen  bee ;  the  drones, 
which  contribute  no  labour  to  the  general  good ;  and  the 
common,  or  working  bees,  which  are  by  very  much  the  most 
numerous,  an  ordinary  hive  usually  containing  from  six  to 
seven  thousand  of  them. 

The  queen  bee  is  larger  than  the  working  bee,  and  lonsrer 
than  the  drones,  but  not  so  thick  as  they.  In  every  hive 
there  is  only  one  queen  bee,  and  she  is  the  parent  of  thousands 
upon  thousands.  Of  the  drones  nothing  more  need  be 
observed,  than  that  they  seem,  from  the  shortness  of  their 
proboscis,  not  to  be  intended  to  gather  honey,  and  have  not 
even  a  sting  with  which  to  aid  in  defending  themselves  or 
their  hive. 

The  labouring  bees  have  a  trunk,  or  proboscis,  with  a 
brush-like  tongue,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  honey- 
yielding  particles  from  the  flowers ;  and  have  also  teeth, 
which  serve  them  both  in  making  wax,  and  in  constructing 
their  cells.  These  processes,  as  well  as  that  of  making 
honey,  we  shall  describe  in  a  future  paper,  confining  ourselves 
in  this  merely  to  the  structure  of  the  insect. 

The  belly  of  the  bee  is  divided  by  six  flexible  concentric 
rings,  which  the  little  insect  can,  at  will,  slip  over  each  other, 
thus  shortening  its  body,  a  process  very  necessary,  to  enable 
it  to  collect  wax  from  such  flowers  as  have  cups  too  shallow 
to  admit  of  its  body,  while  of  its  proper  length,  being  com- 
pletely inserted  in  them.  Within  the  belly  are  contained, 
besides  the  intestines  common  to  other  insects  of  the  same 
genus,  the  sting,  the  venom  bag,  and  the  honey  bag.  The 
stiog,  which  this  little  insect  has  so  much  need  of  to  protect 
the  fruits  of  its  industry  against  the  numerous  enemies  which 
are  constantly  endeavouring  to  plunder  it,  consists  of  three 
parts — the  sheath,  and  two  sharp  and  penetrating  darts, 
which  are  barbed  like  treble  or  quadruple  fish  hooks.  When 
irritated  or  attacked,  (for  otherwise  the  bee  is  extremely 
gentle,)  the  insect  forces  first  the  sheath,  and  then  the  darts, 
into  the  offender,  and  as  the  darts  enter,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  drop  of  liquid  from  the  venom  bag.  The  force 
with  which  the  barbs  insert  themselves  in  the  wound  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  very  common  for  the  sting  to  remain,  which 
of  course  very  greatly  increases  the  pain  and  inflammation 
of  the  wound,  but  at  the  same  time  causes  the  almost  im- 
mediate death  of  the  bee. 
Thc^  honey  bag  is  a  little^  crystal-like  bag,  perfectly 


BEE-HUNTING  IN  AMERICA. 

Tbotjgu  man  has  contrived  in  some  measure  to  domeiti- 
cate  the  honey-bee,  that  beautiful  little  insect  is  fur  more 
numerous  in  a  wild  than  in  a  domestic  state  ;  and  we  who 
have  only  seen  honey  by  the  hive-fuU  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea  of  the  vast  combs  which  fill  the  hollow  trunks  of  the 
largest  forest  trees  in  the  primeval  woods  of  America. 

Swarm  after  swarm,  quitting  the  parent  colony  and  taking 
up  their  residence  in  hollow  trees,  the  sequestered  woods  of 
America  may  literally  be  said  to  be  "  flowing  with  hone^/' 
and  there  are  great  numbers  of  active  and  hardy  men  who  get 
their  living  by  find  in*;  out  and  plundering  the  rich  repositories 
of  this  most  wholesome  of  all  saccharine  substances.  Ihere 
men  are  called  '*  bee-hunters,"  and  the  skill  and  qaksknesi 
of  eye  they  display  are  truly  astonishing,  and  show  that  if 
civilized  man  is  inferior  to  the  roving  Indians  in  the  quick- 
ness of  the  senses,  the  inferiority  arises  not  firom  origim^ 
difference  of  conformation,  but  from  the  want  of  tndtung 
and  habit. 

When  the  bee-hunter  sets  out  upon  an  expedition  he  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  small  box  of  honey,  and  a  bag  contsin* 
ing  flour  or  other  white  substance  ;  he  then  walks  brirkly 
along  until  he  finds  a  bee  busily  engaged  in  extracting  the 
juices  of  a  wild  flower.  Approaching  as  close  as  he  dm 
without  danger  of  disturbing  the  insect,  he  lays  down  his 
box  of  honey  and  retires  for  a  short  distance.  He  has  not 
long  to  wait ;  attracted  by  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  honey 
the  bee  quits  the  flower,  and  is  soon  too  busy  in  making  free 
with  the  contents  of  the  box  to  notice  the  close  approach  of 
the  hunter,  who  dexterously  sprinkles  some  meal  upon  the 
insecc,  which,  when  it  has  gathered  a  sufficient  load,  sets  oft 
in  a  direct  line  for  the  hive- tree.  The  hunter  now  retires  a 
short  distance  from  the  box  of  honey,  certain  that  the  tin- 
suspecting  bee  will  return,  guiding  some  of  its  compinkms 
to  the  treasure.  This  invariably  takes  place,  and  so  aoeu- 
rately  can  the  bee-hunter  judge  of  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  marked  bee  that  he  can  walk  all  but  directly  to  the 
spot.  A  little  patience  remedies  any  slight  mistake  ai  to 
distance,  and  having  discovered  and  marked  the  situation  of 
the  hive- tree,  the  hunter  returns  home  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary implements  and  assistants. 

Ihe  nest  is  almost  invariably  built  at  a  oonsidcnble 
height,  for  the  bees  have  many  enemies  ;  on  arriving  at  the 
hive-tree,  therefore,  the  bee-hunter  and  his  party,  who  sre 
prepared  with  pails  to  hold  the  honey,  axes,  and  materislfi 
for  striking  fire,  having  determined  in  which  directjon  to 
fell  the  tree,  two  men  lay  their  axes  to  the  root,  and  after  a 
few  vigorous  strokes,  down  thunders  the  mighty  trunk.  In 
the  mean  time  the  remainder  of  the  party  have  kindled 
torches  of  dry  birch  wood,  and  the  instant  the  tree  topplet 
upon  the  ground,  the  flames  of  the  torches  are  applied  to  the 
aperture  of  the  nests,  burning  the  poor  insects  as  they  rush 
out  in  terrified  and  confused  svrarms.  The  sight  nov  is 
such  as  would  shock  any  one  not  rendered  callous  to  it  by 
long  habit.  Many  of  the  bees  are  of  course  burned  to  desth 
on  the  instant,  but  still  greater  numbers  of  them  may  bo 
seen  crawling  and  writhing  in  agony  upon  the  ground,  their 
wings  being  withered,  but  their  bodies  only-  partially  burnt. 
In  spite  of  the  liuid  flames  of  the  torchet,  thousands  of  the 
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bees  gallantlj  tttaek  their  despoilen,  aod  aome  of  tiie  men 
geoemUy  get  verj  Mverdy  Btan|r ;  heedleae  of  this,  how* 
ew,  the  aie-bemrers  lay  open  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  nnd  the 
oonb  atiU  corercd  with  bees  is  dragged  forth.    Frequently 


it  happens  that  the  store  is  too  great  for  the  Tassels  the 
bee-httnters  have  brought  with  them ;  in  which  case  they 
return  a  second  time.  Ihe  quantities  of  honey  thus  taken 
every  year  are  immense. 


•M 


f    No.  v.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY/ 

CHirrZRTOK. 


Amovo  the  lemarkable  English  votaries  of  knowledge 
leir  are  more  remarkable  than  Chatterton,  the  author  of 
tue  pretended  poems  of  Rowley.  But  while  we  apeak 
wirh  ail  due  laud  of  the  genius  of  Chatterton,  we  introduce  him 
t)  our  readers,  not  as  an  exemplar,  but  as  a  warning,  as  a 
bcacoo  to  scare  from  the  treacherous  sands,  aiid  uot  one  to 
invite  and  to  guide  to  the  aecure  and  friendly  harbour. 

lliomas  Chatterton  was  the  poathutnoua  son  of  a  very 
f)oor  (choolmaster,  and  was  bom  at  Briatof  in  the  year  1752. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  went  to  echool,  but  made  little  pro- 
grp»B;'and  aubaequently  he  was  removed  to  St.  Mary  Hed- 
eliffe  Charity  School,  where  he  remained  from  his  eighth 
to  his  fifteenth  year,  receiving  a  good,  but  merely  plain 
education.  Though  when  very  young  he  had  shown  no 
great  inclination  for  study,  his  mind  underwent  a  remarkable 
chaDge  ju»t  as  he  attained  his  tenth  year,  when  he  aban« 
doned  all  the  boyish  sports  common  to  bis  years,  in  order  to 
retire  to  solitary  places  to  read.  Of  his  passion  for  reading, 
and  of  the  precocious  ceverity  of  his  literary  tatk,  we  may 
form  aome  judgment  from  the  fact,  that  he  has  left  a  list  of 
netirly  seventy  works  which  he  had  read  between  his 
eleventh  and  twelfth  birth  days,  and  the  majority  of  which 
are  divinity  and  history. 

Such  a  way  of  Ufe  must  necessarily  have  made  him  a  well- 
informed  youth  ;  and  before  he  completed  his  fifteenth  year 
he  was  articled  to  a  respectable  folicitor.  While  in  this 
gentleman's  employment,  and  resident  in  his  house,  young 
Chatterton  devoted  most  of  his,  perhaps,  too  ample  leisure  to 
the  study  of  Chaucer,  and  other  old  poets,  and  to  that  of 
the  glossaries  which  are  appended  to  them. 

From  a  very  early  age  he  seems  to  have  had  a  strong 
belief  in  his  own  powers,  and  a  no  less  strong  desire  to 
make  those  powers  both  felt  and  rewarded  by  society.  So 
far  all  was  well,  and  with  a  quick  and  sagacious  mind,  such 
u  he  very  obviously  possessed,  he  might  have  been  a  pro- 
sperous, as  well  as  happy,  great  and  admired  man  of  letters. 
But  unfortunately  for  himself  he  seems  to  have  piqued 
himself  not  a  little  upon  his  dexterity  in  simulating  hand- 
writings, and  instead  of  aiming  at  becoming  admired  by  the 
world  for  his  own  achievements,  he  took  the  odd  resolution 
of  pretending  to  discover  that  which  he  wrote ;  and  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting,  he  even  took  ingenious  means  for 
so  discolouring  the  paper  or  vellum  upon  which  he  wrote 
his  black  letter  forgeries,  as  to  give  his  work  the  appear- 
ance of  bein?  many  centuries  older  than  it  really  was. 

While  still  a  mere  boy,  for  he  was  not  yet  quite  sixteen, 
he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  a  Bristol  paper,  and  sent  him  an 
article  giving  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Old  Bridge, 
which  he  stated  to  be  the  genuine  transcript  of  an  ancient  ma- 
nuscript. Subsequently  he  said  that  that  manuscript  was  one 
of  very  many  which  had  been  found  in  an  old  chest,  in  the 
vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Redclifle ;  some  of  them  being  the  com- 
position of  Mr.  Canyng,  a  Bristol  merchant  of  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Edward  Rowley,  a  priest  cf  the 
the  aaote  time.  Finding  that  such  pieces  as  he  suffered  to 
be  seen  were  not  merely  supposedto  be  genuine  manu- 


scripts of  the  time  named,  but  also  that  they  were  allowed 
to  have  great  merit  quite  apart  from  their  mere  antiquity, 
he  became  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  situation  as  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  and  he  accordingly  studied  harder  than  ever,  and 
wrote  various  articles  for  the  periodicals,  upon  such  topics 
as  seemed  most  likely  to  be  instantly  profitable.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orford,  sending  him  specimens  of  his  '*  ancient  manu- 
scripts,*' and  oSiering  more.  A  very  brief  correspondence 
ensued,  for  Walpole  soon  saw  through  his  correspondent's 
deceit,  and  Chatterton  was  not  of  a  temper  mildly  to  listen 
to  reproof,  however  mild  in  its  tone,  or  however  well  he 
knew  it  to  be  deserved. 

Some  writers  have  very  harshly  and  unjustifiably  blame 
Horace  Walpole  for  his  part  in  this  affair.  As  a  literary 
man  he  had  no  right  to  countenance  a  g^oss  literary  fraud  i 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  how  could  he  take  any 
personal  interest  in  a  man,  whose  very  letter  of  introduc- 
tion was  a  long  sorites  of  gross  falsehoods  ? 

Stung  by  his  disap|X}intment,  in  making  use  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  Walpole  to  raise  him  in  society,  Chatterton 
became  morose  and  fitful ;  and  having  written  what  he 
called  his  Last  Will  and  Testament,  in  which  he  avowed  his 
determination  to  commit  suicide,  on  the  following  day 
was  (probably  not  a  little  to  the  joy  of  both  parties) 
discharged  from  his  employer's  service ;  and,  early  in  the  year 
1770,  he  added  one  name  to  the  vast  host  who  had  from 
time  to  time  rushed  up  to  London  in  the  belief  that  every 
bookseller  is  a  Croesus,  and  that  every  author  may  be  so  if 
he  choose. 

Nothing  but  an  exceeding  levity  and  presumption  pre- 
vented this  strange  man  from  actually  getting,  by  legitimate 
literature,  a  living  far  superior  to  that  which  it  affords  to 
the  majority  of  its  votaries.  He  only  came  to  London  in 
April,  and  in  the  very  first  week  of  the  following  month  we 
find  him  writing  to  his  mother : — '*  I  am  settled,  and  in 
such  a  settlement  as  I  desire.  I  get  four  guineas  a  month 
by  one  Magazine,  and  shall  engage  to  write  a  history  of 
England  and  other  pieces,  which  will  more  than  double  that 
sum.  Occasional  essays  for  the  daily  pspers  will  more 
than  support  me.    What  a  glorious  prospect!"  .  : 

Alas !  this  really  not  bad  prospect  waa  utterly  thrown 
away  by  his  want  of  temper  and  want  of  principle.  He 
abandoned  his  more  laborious  but,  probably,  far  more  profit- 
able and  permanent  employment,  to  prostitute  his  fine 
talents  as  a  mere  hackney  writer  of  politics. 

He  endeavoured  to  attach  himself  to  the  well-known 
Alderman  Beckford,  of  whose  fierce  opposition  politics  he 
represented  himself  to  be  an  exceedingly  zealous  admirer ; 
but  the  alderman  died  before  Chatterton  could  in  anywise 
profit  by  his  patronage  or  influence,  and  he  now  became  as 
dreadfully  and  unnecessarily  depressed  as  formerly  he  had 
been  ludicrously  and  unwarrantably  elated  and  confident ; 
and  from  mere  moroseness  his  temper  gradually  progressed 
to  a  perfect  ferocity  of  anger,  even  at  the  kindliest  services 
which  were  offered  to  him  by  the  humble  people  where  he 
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now  resided.  We  hare  Been«  that  even  at  an  earCer  and  leas 
depressed  part  of  bis  life,  he  had  no  scruple  in  avowiog  his 
right  and  even  intention  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  eelf- 
alaughter.  This  dark  idea  became  more  and  more  conSrmed 
as  his  situation  became  more  and  more  hopeless,  and  at  length, 
while  even  yet  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  committed 
suicide,  by  taking  a  quantity  of  arsenic,  and  thus  left  another 
proof  to  the  wurld  of  the  eternal  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
assertion,  that  no  qualities  of  intellect  can  adequately  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  sound  moral  and  religious  ]irinciple»* 


mn 
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DO  COMETS  INFLUEiVCE  THE  WEATHER  ? 

Ik  the  "  good  old  times*'  the  comet,  aa  our  readers  know, 
could  strike  terror  into  whole  nations  of  people  priding 
themselves  upon  their  civilisation*  and  arrogating  to  them- 
pelves  the  capacity  as  well  as  the  power  to  fit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  science  of  a  Gallileo  or  the  divinity  of  a 
Wyckliffe.  We  no  longer  hear  of  a  comet  driving  all  ranks 
of  men  into  an  insanity  of  terror,  and 

"  Perplexing  monflrcbs  with  the  fear  of  change  ;** 

yet  it  is  less  than  four  centuries  ago  that  the  generality  of 
men  throughout  Europe  were  persuaded  that  the  approaching 
comet  wafe  destined  to  destroy  the  earth.  The  one  to 
which  we  allude  appeared  in  1456, f  The  general  alarm 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  Pope  Callixtus  III. ; 
that  pontiff  daily  ordered  the  church  bells  to  be  rung  at 
noontide,  extra  j4ve  Marias  to  be  re|)eated ;  and  as  the 
'1  urks  were  at  that  time  threatening  to  overrun  Europe,  a 
special  protest  and  excommunication  was  composed,  directed 
equally  **  against  the  devil,  the  Turks,  and  the  comet."  The 
isrnorant  people,  seeing  that  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  the  depcsitaries  of  all  learning,  aa  well 
aa  of  all  sanctity,  exhibit  such  serious  symptoms  of  alarm, 
liecaroe  doubly  terrified  ;  though  the  including  of  the  Turks 
in  the  form  of  the  anathema,  might  surely  have  struck  any 
one  aa  being  a  somewhat  supererogatory,  seeing  that  the 
comet  was  to  destroy  not  Heathenesse  or  Christendom  in 
particular,  but  the  entire  world.  However,  reasoning  was 
then  not  greatly  in  use  among  the  laity,  and  terror  l)ecame 
the  ruling  passion  with  the  multitude.  The  confessionals 
were  crowded  night  and  day,  and  daily  and  nightly  were 
rich  and  poor  hurrying  to  give  up  their  money,  and  asf'ign 
their  lands  to  the  church.  The  comet  appeared,  and  the 
general  terror  and  general  fervour  of  anathema  were  re- 
doubled ;  the  comet  disappeared,  and  though  men  believed 
that  the  power  of  the  church  had  seared  away  this  unwelcome 
viiitant  ere  it  had  power  to  do  the  threatened  mischief,  men 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  value  of  land,  and  the  exceeding  in- 
convenience of  lack  of  money !  But  the  pope  had  no  notion  of 
parting  with  what  terror  had  caused  to  be  surrendered  to 
him,  and  if  some  avaricious  or  needy  persons  permanently 
regretted  that  they  had  been  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  part  with 
their  property,  the  great  majority  thought  the  church  well 
entitled  to  all  it  had  received  in  consideration  of  the  signal 
triumph  of  its  anathema  over  the  once  dreaded,  but  now 
defeated  and  banished  comet.  The  age  for  such  gross  delu- 
Fioa  on  the  one  hand,  and  imposture  on  the  other,  has  now 
for  ever  passed  away  ;  but  there  still  remains  a  very  general 
impression  that  comets  have  a    great  influence    on    the 

•  The  whole  of  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  wiil  be 
found  at  the  close  of  the  great  moraltst'i  Life  of  the  poet  Savage,  is 
eupcdatly  well  worthy  the  careful  perusal  and  frequent  meditation  of  the 
ytuag. 

t  The  same  which  again  viailed  na  in  laaii. 


weather*  and  "  the  rintage  of  1619  ''  »  to  tbti  day  held  ia 
high  estimation,  in  the  supposition  that  the  Drescnce  of  the 
comet  gave  that  vintage  an  unuaual  excellence;  and  ve 
have  no  doubt  that  a  soi-disenl  conniiiaaeur  would  pretend  to 
find  the  exact  "comet"  flavour  in  wine  made — the  year 
before  last ! 

Let  us  look,  however,  at  ascertained  facts.     The  comet  is 
no  longer  accused  of  producing  war,  pestilence,  and  famifie, 
nor  of  a  malicious  intention  to  displace  the  earth  with  its 
lai)  (  all  we  now  accuse  this  wanderer  of  the  skies  of  doing 
is  making  the  weather  unbearably  hot  for  mankind,  but 
unexeeptionabie  for  the  "growth  of  winea,"     Let  us  see, 
then,  how  matters  eiaad  aa  to  tha  present  orntury ;  and 
any  earlier  period  we  are  quita  contented  to  leave  open  to 
the  fancies  of  those  who  are  curious  la  ^ines  and  sopersti* 
tious  whimsies  ;  if  they  insist  that  comeU  make  the  wenther 
sultry  previous  to  the  present  eentury,  we  make  them  a 
respectful  bow,  and  reply — **  Mais  I  nous  avons  eh^wgi  tovl 
celal"  In  the  year  IM03  no  comet  made  its  appearancci  aid 
in  the  year  1805  we  had  two ;  the  former  year  was  con^i- 
derahly  warmer  than  the  latter !     in  the  year  16^)8  we  had 
fuur  cumeta,  and  in  the  year  1809  not  one  i  but  the  former 
year  was  colder  than  the  latter  \     We  next  eome  to  tha 
*'  famous"  comet  of  1811.  that  which  is  of  so  mnch  conse- 
quence to  gentlemen  nice  in  the  eeleetion  of  wines.     Th«t 
}ear  was  one  of  the  three  warmest  in  thirty  1     No  doubt  it 
was   "  all  owing   to  the  comet !"       AUs !  all  the  warm 
weather  of  1811  had  passed  away  before  the  causing  comet 
made  its  ap|)earanoe ;    and  though  the  oomet  was  present 
duing  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1812,  that  year 
was  not  only  colder  than  1811,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  the  comet  was  away,  but  it  was  one  of  the  ais  coldest 
years  in  a  seriee  of  thirty  I     In  the  year  1826  we  had  t)ic 
unusually  large  number  of  five  comets,  but  so  far  was  evtii 
that  number  from  increasing  the  heat  of  ovr  weathct •  t'i>:ii 
the  year  1826,  with  its  five  comets,  was  actaally  colder  thui 
the  year  1831  which  had  not  one  eomet ! 

With  the  peculiar  tastes  of  tho^e  who  are  partial  t  > 
antique  fables  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  Interfere ;  let 
them,  if  they  pleaee,  imagine  that  the  eoosct  had  the  power 
of  dispensing  heat*  though  they  would  hlueh  to  Mippoee  tliat 
it  produced  war,  or  threatened  the  destniction  of  our  terr«T)e 
totality.  We  are  quite  willing  to  leave  thetn  nndiaturbed  in 
the  belief  that  the  comet  used  to  increase  the  auitrioees  of 
our  atmosphere,  but,  with  the  tangible  facts  before  us,  we 
beg  distinctly  to  deny  that  the  eomets  contimie  to  have  stich 
power. 


wmm^sm^tamaUk 


"  POVERTY'S  NO  DISGRACE. 


tf 


Wn  have  taken  notice,  in  former  numbera  of  tbia  work, 
of  certain  *'  sayings  ;**  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
prerent  article  is  deserving  of  very  great  conaideratfon ;  for 
while  it  is  true  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  it  seems  far 
more  completely  true  than  it  really  is.  When  the  5c/Htish 
poet,  Bums,  asks,  partly  in  astonishment  and  partly  in 
censure, 

"  It  there  for  honcet  puvtrty 

Wha  bangs  hit  bead  and  a*  that^** 

every  booeat  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  will  eynipattitge 
with  the  sentiment,  for  of  honeat  peiverty  no  is^n  has  any 
good  reason  to  he  athamed.  But  there  ia  a  eort  of  poferty 
which  is  shameful,  and  we  bat  too  eommcmly  Snd  titat  the 
people  whe  are  the  most  flnent  ia  aaaarinfr  vs  that  "  poverty '• 
no  ain,"  and  **  poverty'a  bd  disginea/'  are  pveeia^y  iha 
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peopk  wboM  poireity  it  di^gneefiil  to  them,  as  rcauhbg  io 
Um  cofflbiDcit  aim  ol  idleoeM,  extraTaganee,  and  want  of 
good  feeling  for  their  depcndcBU  and  connexioDa.     Such 
pcopk  seem  to  tvppoae  thai  they  ean  blind  not  onhf  them* 
stWes,  bot  aii^  th«  test  of  tha  world  too ;  and,  realty,  when 
we  coQsidtr  how  very  eooUy  and  uoresiatingly  most  people 
Ibtea  to  what  an  instant's  reasoning  would  show  to  bie  very 
conteoQjjtible  sophistry,  the  opinion,  presumptuous  aa  it  is, 
derives  not  a  little  vacotuagemenl  an<i  eoontenance  from  the 
kct.    But  if,  in  th*  tery  nature  of  ofrcumstances,  it  is  oat 
si  our  power  to  let  all  the  world  know,  when  all  the  worid 
is  e&gaged  in  toeing  guilty  of  very  mar vellofis  silliness,  we  may 
at  ksst  presume  so  tar  as  to  warn  oor  own  especkl  Iriendis 
i!id  readers,  not  to  be  aeduoed  hy  the  world's  had  example, 
i^overtjf  it  a  ain,  poretty  is  disgracefo),  whensoever  poverty 
results,  either  from  want  of  industry  in  earning,  or  from  want 
oi  care  in  duly  hoarding.    If  we  were  mere  tyrute  beasts, 
endowed  with  no  higher  qualities  than  mere  blind  mechani- 
cal iostincta,  we  could  surely  be  guilty  of  no  baser  or  more 
coatemptible  act  of  brutishnest ,  than  to  waste  the  season  of 
our  health  and  strength  in  idleness,  or  expend  the  earnings 
of  that  but  too  brief  season  in  making  it  still  more  brief  by 
indaigence  in  debauchery  and  Waste.  But  gifted  with  reason, 
iiviag  beneath  the  full  light  of  revelation,  Hving  amid  such 
sn  abundance    of  intelieetnal   weapons,    and  intellectual 
deligbts,  aa  the  proudest  monarchs  of  an  eldt:r  day  co  ild 
Dot  imagine,  far  kss  command ;  if  we,  thus  ctreumstanced  and 
thus  blessed,  be  guilty  of  condemning  ourselves   and  our 
dependents  to  years  of  real  pain,  rather  than  deny  ourselves 
a  lew  minutes  or  hours  of  unreal  and  delusive  pleasures  ;  it 
IB  little  short  of  absolute  insanity  to  speak  of  such  moo- 
fetrous  absurdity  and  injustice,  aa  being  "no  sin  "or  *'no 
disgrace."      it   is    both.      We    wilfully   throw  away  not 
merely  ou;  j  own    comforts   and  I  those   of  our  immediate 
dependents,  but  we  also  put  wholly  out  of  our  power  the 
pextormance  of  those  numberless  good  acts  which  the  real 
muiurtunca  of  maukind  render  so  indispensably  necessary. 
Aud  having  thus  puc  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  good  to 
others,  and  having  rendered  it  tolerably  certain,  that  if  any 
extraocdinary  accident  Khali  hajipen  to  tts  we  have  no  other 
lesuuroe  than  to  become  a  burtlien  to  society,  instead  of  one 
ut  its  efficient  and  independent  members  and  assistants. 
Aud  all  this  willully  inflicted  injury  to  ouiselves  and  others 
1%  forsooin.  neither  '*  am  '*  not  **  disgrace  1 ''     bhame  upon 
liitm  who  wilfully  talk  such  presumptuous  nonsense ! 


Anxiotia  to  sea  the  famous  cavern,  of  whidi  he  had  often 
heard,  but  of  which  he  waa  now  for  the  first  time  an  inmate, 
Mr.  Mariner  left  his  companions,  and  having  obtained  a 
pistol  and  a  torch,  which  he  wrapped  up  seeureiy  enough  to 
guard  them  against  the  water  during  his  short  and  speedy 
transit,  he  again  dived  down  to  the  cavern.  On  ariiviug 
there  he  obtained  a  light  by  flawing  his  pistol,  and  having 
kindled  his  torch,  the  submarine  cavern  was  beantiiully  illu*- 
minated  for,  most  probably,  the  first  tiaae  during  its  existence. 
It  was  about  forty  feet  in  its  greatest  viidth,  and  the  same 
in  height,  and  its  roof  was  hang  with  massive  stalactites, 
which  to  a  cursory  glance  bore  the  exact  resemblance  of  the 
gothic  arches  and  oraaments  of  an  ancient  church.  Curious 
to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  in  such  a  situation  he  and  his 
cosapaDiona  breathed  aa  atmoaphere  aa  pure  and  free  as  that 
ttpoa  the  maia  land,  Mi«  Mariner  repeatedly  swaia  round  the 
cavern,  and  exaauaed  it  in  every  aoceaible  part  by  the  light 
of  his  toreh,  but  without  succeeding  in  the  dsecovery  of  any 
aperture  by  which  air  could  be  admitted.  When  he  did  thiis 
il  waa  nearly  high  water ;  bot  another  individual  making  the 
fame  search  at  low  water,  discovered  a  hole  of  nearly  a  foot 
in  diaoieter,  through  which  there  was  a  strong  anO  stcaoy 
rush  of  air,  but  vnaccompaaied  by  even  the  shghtest  glim- 
mering ol  light* 

li  is  upon  the  description  Mr.  Mariner  gives  of  this  very 
remarkable  caven^that  the  Lite  Lord  Byrcm  founded  his  hue 
poetical  description  of  a  stmilar  scene  la  his  poem  entitled 
**  i'he  Island,  or  Christian  and  his  Comrades." 
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lUKMARIOBLE  CAVERNS. 

{Omiimm4dfr6m  p.l7d.) 

Ovt  of  the  most  wonderful  caverns  of  which  we  have  met 
«ith  aay  account,  Is  that  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
Hoongo,  an  ialand  fn  the  South  Fadnc  Ocean.  Even  at  low 
Water  the  entrance  to  this  cavern  is^  situated  below  the 
•urfaee  of  the  sea.  I'he  celebrated  ftdveller.  Mr.  Mariner, 
who  resided  for  some  years  in  this  island,  walking  along  the 
beach  one  day,  was  surprised  to  see  several  young  chiefs  dive 
in  succession  into  the  sea,  and  not  make  their  re-ap^>earance. 
Hid  curio*ity  waa  at  length  so  highly  excited,  that  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  follow  a  youfig  chief  who  dived  into  the 
water,  the  light  which  &shea  firom  his  heels  at  every  stroke 
being  amply  sufRcient  to  guide  Mr.  Mariner.  On  paaitng; 
through  the  entrance  to  the  cavern,  Mr.  Mariner  heard  the 
voices  of  the  assembled  chiefs,  but  could  see  nothiug,  the 
faint  glimmering  of  light  which  was  reflected  from  the  hot'* 
torn  ol  the  cavern  being  scarcely  suffiefent  even  to 
"  ■  ■  make  dvrknest  viuble.**  "" 


MARCH  OF  1MPH0V£ME.:T. 

Thk&b  is  assuredly  no  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to 
undervtttue   the  amount  of  the  social,   mental.  And  moral 
improvemeut  of  the  world.     1  he  press  ha«4  its  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  eulogists,  science  and  literature  have  taktn  their 
high   stations  amoug  tLe  ruhu^  powers  of  the  world,  ana 
troui  palace  to  hut  the  might  and  the  right  of  miiid  are  both 
manitested  and  acknowledged.     All  this  is  very  cheering, 
but  we  honestly  confess  thut  we  should  be  better  pleased  if 
the  eulogy  which  is  thus  resounding  in  every  corner  of  ttie 
empire  were  a  httle  more  specihc ;  —in  other  words,  though 
I  we  quite  agree  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  mighty  progress 
which  even  alrtady  the  huuian  miud  has  made,  we  arc  aorry 
to  observe  that  the  source,  the  cause  of  all  this  wonderful 
improvement,  does  not  seem  to  be  as  universally  r«rterred  to 
as  it  ought  to  be.     Ante  Agamemnona  vixere  fortes ;  and 
the  countless  myriads  of  men  who  lived  and  died  in  the  olden 
days  ere  knowledge  was  made  accessible  to  the  many,  had 
minds  even  as  our  minds  are.     There  is  no  alteration  m  the 
human  mind,  but  there  is  vast  alteration  in  the  mode  and 
dtgree  in  which  that  mmd  is   cultivated.     In  vain  would 
even  the  mighty  press  have  toiled  for  man,  had  not  a  mightier 
engine  by  far  previously  prepared  the  way.     And  even  at 
'  tlie  risk  of  being  thought  old- fashioned  and  puritauical,  we 
beg  to  confess  that  when  we  hear  so  much  said  about  "  the 
prcts,"  •*  the  march  of  intellect,"  and  **  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge," we  should  like  to  hear  their  triumphs  referred  to 
that   without  which  they  had  never   been — the  march  of 
ChrisUaniiif  !    But  for  the  beneficent  effects  of  Chnatidnity, 
all  the  triumphs  over  which  we  so  loudly  rejoice  would  have 
remained   uudchicved ;    or   they   would  have   been,   as  in 
the  old  da}  8  of  Heathenism,  confined  to  the  few,  instead  of 
becoming  the  heritage  aud  the  right  of  the  many.     It  is,  we 
most  since/ ely  assure  our  readers  in  no  phari^aical  or  even 
willing  spirit  that  we  make  these  observations—  but  every  dc>y 
'  more  atroogly  convinces  us  of  the  danger  of  allowing^error  to 
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remain  tinnotieed,  att4  it  turely  is  a  great,  and  it  might  quite 
possibly  become  even  a  fatal  error,  to  leave  out  of  coaside- 
rarion  the  great  cause  VfhWe  lauding  minor  causes.  The 
pride  of  human  intellect,  under  proper  restrictions,  is  among 
its'  mo$t  useful  qualities;  but  without  those  restrictions 
it  leads  to  an  almost  idolatrous  self-esteem.  Nothing  can 
have  a  more  salutary  effect  upon  this  erroneous  feeling  than 
the  recollection  of  how  much  science^  literature,  and  civili- 
sation owe  to  Christianity. 


THE  FAKIRS  OF  INDIA. 

Such  a  saperatition  'as  that  of  the  Hindoos  is  extremely 
well  calculated  to  produce  impostors,  and  it  is  at  once  asto- 
nishing and  painful  to  observe  the  great  abundance  of  them  in 
India.  Under  the  names  of  Fakirs,  Padins,  Pandarens,  &c. 
&c.,  swarms  of  lazy  and  artful  villains  impose  upon  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  live  in  a  state  of  luxury  without 
ever  thinking  of  performing  even  the  light  labour  necessary 
in  that  delightful  and  wonderfully  fertile  land.  However 
different  in  name,  these  vagabonds  are  all  alike  as  to  fraud 
and  falsehood,  and  what  we  are  about  to  say  of  the  Fakirs 
will  sufficiently  serve  to  characterise  the  other  mendacious 
and  idle  fraternities.  To  their  real  character  of  mendicants 
they  add  the  pretended  one  of  penitents,  and  each  of  them 
adopts  such  a  sort  of  penance  as  he  judges  to  be  the  best 
calculated  to  arrest  public  attention,  and  to  excite  public 
sympathy.  Some  affect  to  be  so  utterly  abetracted  in  devout 
meditation,  as  not  even  to  be  aware  that  alms  are  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  credulous  and  cheated  bystanders ;  others 
lacerate  their  flesh  in  the  most  dreadful  manner ;  some  lie 
motionless  in  the  open  path  during  the  very  height  and  inten. 
sity  oi  the  sun's  power ;  and  others  again  cross  their  arms 
over  their  heads,  or  traverse  the  streets  on  their  knees,  instead 
of  walking  upright,  and  on  their  feet.  Wherever  there  is 
any  gr^at  assemblage  of  people,  whether  for  religious  or 
other  purposes,  there  these  creatures,  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  may  bs  seen  levying  contributions,  more  especially 
addressing  themselves  to  the  compassionate  feelings  which 
distinguish  females  of  all  times  and  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  pretended  devotion  of  the  Fakirs  to 
penance  and  self-mortification,  they  fare  sumptuously  every 
day  at  the  expense  of  their  dupes,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  any  more  inveterately  bent  against  amassing 
gold  than  against  the  enjoyment  of  good  fare.  An  amusing 
anecdote  is  told  on  this  point.  Aurengzebe  being  assured 
that  the  Fakirs,  notwithstanding  their  pretended  destitution, 
were  in  possession  of  vast  wealth  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  conceal  in  the  folds  of  their 
nigged  attire,  invited  a  great  number  of  them  to  a  splendid 
repast.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  entertainment  he  ordered 
the  attendants  to  bring  in  as  many  new  dresses  as  there  were 
Fakirs ;  and  turning  to  these,  he  gravely  told  them  that  he 
held  it  to  be  highly  improper  that  they  who  had  so  piously 
devoted  themselves  to  religious  duties  should  be  destitute  of 
the  means  of  appearing  decently  clad,  he  begged  that  they 
would  at  once  exchange  their  rags  for  the  more  suitable  at- 
tire which  was  presented  to  them.  It  will  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  Fakirs  had  small  inclination  to  part  with  their 
ragged  attire  in  so  summary  a  manner,  and  then  endeavoured 
to  excuse  themselves  under  the  plea  of  their  religious  vows 
forbidding  their  complisnce.  But  Aurengzebe  was  tco  well 
aware  of  the  real  cause  of  their  reluctance  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  their  reiteration  of  the  pretended  one ;  they  were 
compelled  forthwith  to  strip,  clothe  themselves  in  ^the  new 


dresses,  and  go  forth  with  heavy  hearts,  and  fleeced  of  tlitt 
fruits  of  long  years  of  infamous  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  Our 
very  belief  is  staggered  when  we  learn  that  of  these  shame- 
less impostors,  who  Uve  by  the  grossest  fraud,  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  short  of  a  million,  and  yet  the  native  govtrn- 
ments  are  so  far  from  taking  any  measures  for  putting  dovvn 
the  nuisance,  that  they  in  point  of  fact  are  even  more  than 
merely  tolerant  to  it. 

Pnioun  Poury  and  Perkhasanund  were  the  two  Fakirs 
whose  lives  seem  to  be  the  most  deserving  of  mention.  The 
first  of  these  men  chose  to  do  penance  by  keeping  his  ama 
and  hands  continually  crossed  over  the  head,  an  attitude 
which  experiment  will  prove  to  be  exceedingly  trying  if 
long  persisted  in ;  and  it  is  said  that  during  forty  years  m 
which  he  annually  travelled  to  the  various  religious  festivals, 
he  was  never  once  known  to  remit  this  singular  penance. 

Perkhasanund  chose  a  still  more  painful  kind  of  penance. 
From  the  age  of  ten  years  he  used  himself  to  taking  his  re- 
pose upon  beds  of  thops,  or  flint  stones,  and  at  twenty  he 
abandoned  his  home,  and  commenced  a  course  of  wandering. 
On  arriving  in  Thibet,  he  determined  to  shut  himself  up  in  a 
cell  for  twelve  years ;  but  the  door  was  broken  open  at  the 
end  of  a  year  by  the  authorities.     His  penance  having  beta 
thus  unceremoniously  broken  in  upon,  he  now  procured  a 
bedstead  of  which  the  bottom  was  thickly, studded  with  iron 
spikes,  and  from  that  time  forth  he. never  lay  except  on  that. 
As  though  this  horrible  couch  were  not  suflicient  to  render 
him  uncomfortable,  he  added  to  its  disagreement  by  causing 
logs  of  wood  to  be  constantly  burned  round   him  during  the 
summer,  while  during  the  winter  he  was  saturated  with  cold 
water,  which  kept  constantly  dripping  upon  his  head  from  a 
hole  purposely  contrived  above  the  bedstead. 

However  incredible  it  may  appear  that^  aiiy  human  being 
could  for  a  long  series  of  years  endure  such  mortifications  as 
these,  it  is  yet  beyond  all  question  that  Perkhasanund  did 
so  for  five  and  thirty  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  Umt  long 
period  of  self-torture  he  was  in  perfectly  good  healib,  unU 
perfectly  cheerful  in  mind  ;  for  the  facts  are  vouched  by  Mr. 
Ducan,  governor  of  Bombay,  who  had  a  long  iute4V»e« 
with  this  Fakir  at  Benares. 


r 
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SUSPICION. 

~ "  Suspicion  ever  haunts  the  gaQty  mind/'  says  Shakspeare ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  very  many,  profound  and  valuable  truths 
which  that  consummate  master  of  human  character  frequently 
throws  into  a  few  simple  words.     But  though  profoundly 
true  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  the  propoaicion  would  he 
taken  were  the  form  of  it  reversed,  that  is  to  tmy,  though  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that  guilty  minds  are  always  suspi- 
cious, it  does  by  no  means  follow,  as  ordinary  readers  of 
Shakspeare  seem  to  suppose  that  it  does,   that  only  guilty 
minds  are  cursed  with  this  torturing  and  almost  incurable 
disease.     On  the  contrary,  the  most  perfectly  Tirtuoiis  may, 
by  a  long  experience  of  the  evil  which  human  nature  when 
perverted  is  capable  of  doing,  and  by  a  lon^  course  of  suffer- 
mg  from,  and  under  that  evil,  be  rendered  at  length  doubtlul 
of  the  fairest  seeming,  and  determinedly  prejudiced  agmmst 
all  mankind,    believmg  all  kindly  professions   to  be  mere 
hypocrisy,  and  the  only  honesty  of  mankind  to  consist  in  the 
open  and  brutal  display  of  tyranny  and  love  of  injustice,     it 
is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  there  are  out  few  to  whom  tliii 
description  will  fully  a])ply  ;  but  that  it  does  aj>ply  to  some 
who  are  in  every  thing,  excepting  their  excessive  suspicions, 
among  the  noblest  anid  most  esciAablc  of  aankind»  we  Icsr 
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there  tre  hut  few  widely  extended  circles  which  would  not 
furnish  living  Kod  lafferlng  prooft. 

But  though  we  ue  far  from  tuppaiiog  that  all  ue  had  who 
at  (Qfpicioua,  we  are  houud  to  aJmit  that,  however  cauted, 
sojpicioii  is  a  feeling  which  tendi  to  malce  it*  poBieBoor  very 
DDimiAble  and  all  around  him  very  mlserBble.  So  far, 
therefore,  are  we  from  heing  the  apologists  of  thii  meanest  and 
molt  cowardlj-  of  all  the  mere  vices,  that  we  most  ttrongly 
recommend  our  readers  to  crush  the  very  first  symptom  oi 
acquiring  the  hshlt  of  lu-^picioD.  Tt  is  a  habit,  and  it  is  an 
unreasoning  habit  too,*  and  therefore  ooly  to  be  micceesfuUy 


resisted  at  the  first.  Have  yon  heen  injured  i  decrived  i 
ungratefully  treated  by  those  whom  you  have  zealously  and 
kindly  served,  even  to  the  serious  detriment  of  your  own 
interests?  You  have  every  right  jo  the  world  to  believe 
those  who  have  thus  ill-treated  you  to  be  persons  of  an 
exceedingly  bad  and  dangerous  disposition.  But  have  you 
no  contrasts  to  them  within  the  circle  of  your  acquaintance  ? 
Reflect  rather  upon  those  contrasts  than  upon  the  base  and 
bad ;  for  surely  it  is  folly  to  make  your  whole  life  a  lung 
roijery  to  yourself  and  others,  by  taking  the  minority,  not  for 
the  exception,  but — oh,  monstrous ! — for  the  rule  ! 


THE  JUNGFERN  STEIG,  OR  MAIDEN'S  WALK  AT  HAMBURGH. 


Thk  above  engnvrng  represents  the  prindpal  promenade 
m  Hamburgh,  at  »hich  might  be  seen  on  a  holiday  aU  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  that  opulent  city.  This  walk  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  river  Alster,  and  extends  along  its 
beautiful  basin  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  It  is  about  one 
UiouMnd  feet  in  length,  hut  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
broad,  ud  u  bordered  with  a  row  of  Ume-Hees,  and  also  a 
rail  on  the  water  side  to  secure  its  visitors  from  those  involun- 
tary immersions  in  the  river  to  which  carelessness,  or  too 
great  indulgence  in  the  use  of  the  excellent  wines,  which  in 
Mambn^h  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  might  subject  the  inha- 
^tu^.  At  convenient  intervals,  stairs  are  placed  in  the 
Jungfirn  Sieig,  from  which  pleaaore  parties  often  embark 


in  covered  barges,  fitted  up  with  every  necessuy  for  the  chief 
enjoyments  of  a  German's  life — namely,  eating,  drinking,  and 
music.  Jn  these  are  placed  tables  well  fiimiahed  with  choice 
viands,  wines,  and  other  "creature  comforts,"  whieb  are 
enjoyed,  while  bonds  of  music  heighten  the  zeat  for  these 
delightful  meals.  Opposite  the  jiver  is  a  hancbome  street 
with  a  row  of  fine  houses. 

We  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  the  present  illustration 
affords  of  giving  our  readers  a  short  sketch  of  the  city  whose 
principal  feature  is  here  represented.  Being  one  of  the  three 
towns  combiaed  in  the  Hanteatic  league,  Hamburgh  pre- 
sents  many  points  of  interest ;  a  rapid  detail  of  which  mar 
not  be  unacceptable. 
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Hambiirgb  is  onq  of  the  lyrg^t,  richefit*  and  mo^t  populous 
cities  in  GerinaDy ;  a  superiority  which  the  title  of  "  Queen 
of  the  Hansetowns/*  sometimes  applied  to  it»  fully  implies. 
Its  situation  is  pleasant  and  salubrious,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Elbe,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  and  province  of  Storman.  In  form  this  city  is 
almost  semicircular,  apd  extends  lengthwise  nearly  five 
miles. 

Hamburgh  owes  its  origin,  according  to  most  historians,  to 
Charlemagne,  who  raised  a  fortified  town  on  its  present  site. 
It  was  afterwards  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  Bremen.  During  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  a  great  influx  of  wealth  poured  into  Ham- 
burgh, from  the  extent  of  its  fisheries  and  its  fortunate  geo- 
graphical situation,  which,  being  nearly  central,  commanded 
the  transit  trade  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  other  nntions. 
Important  privileges  were  procured  in  1269,  when  Ham- 
burgh acquired  an  undivided  right  both  to  make  and  execute 
its  own  laws.  Among  all  the  vicissitudes  of  commercial 
fluctuation  in  the  middle  ages,  the  '*  Queen  of  the  Hanse- 
towns'*  still  preserved  her  superiority.  The  city  had, 
however,  frequently  to  contend  for  that  independence  she 
had  nobly  gained,  and  ever  so  well  preserved^  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  as  count  of  Holstein.  At  length  a  convention 
was  framed  in  1768,  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor  tw^ 
years  afterwards,  in  which  the  house  of  Holstein  resigned  its 
claims,  and  the  independence  of  Hamburgh  was  formally 
acknowledged.  By  an  undeviating  adherence  to  the  just  and 
rational  principles  of  free  trade,  and  the  bravery  and  com- 
mercial integrity  of  its  inhabitants,  Haigburgh  up  to  that 
time  preserved  a  degree  of  eminence  and , internal  tran- 
quillity rarely  equalkd  in  the  annals  of  any  other  free  state ; 
bat  in  1803  the  unfortunate  part  of  its  history  approached. 
In  that  year  the  French,  already  in  possession  of  Hanover, 
extorted  irom  the  city  a  loan  of  1,700,QD0  marks.  Such 
exactions  were  frequently  repeated;  until,  in  1810,  Ham- 
burgh was  deprived  of  its  independence  and  annexed  to  the 
Ecench  e(npire;  and  from  that  period  to  1814,  the  rapacious 
avarice  of  the  French  robbed  it  of  more  than  11,200,000/. 
The  peace  of  Paris  restored  independence  to  Hamburgh 
in '  the  same  |rear,  and  was  coofirmed  by  the  Congress  of 
Vien^i^,  wh.ich  awarded  a  large  ^um  as  compensation  for  its 
losses. 

l^  Although  the  Hamburgbers,  especially  the  lower  orders, 
retain  much  of  that  roughnevs  and  surliness  which  formerly 
distinguished  then)  from  the  other  Germans,  their  mauners 
have  neverthele^  undergone  much  change  wltbm  the  last 
thirty  yeacs.  The  great  number  of  emigrants  from  France 
and  Hanover,  during  that  ueriod,  amounting  to  10,000,  who 
found  shelter  in  Hamburg^,  contributed  to  polish  and  refine 
the  manners  of  its  citizens.  The  merchants  are  in  general 
great  travellers,  and  bear  the  character  of  candid,  well-in- 
formed persons ;  education  is  highly  estimated  and  largely 
bestowed  in  families,  and  there  are  few  ladies  of  the  better 
class  who  cannot  converse  with  some  fluency  in  the  French 
and  English  languages,  besides  speaking  several  of  the 
German  dialects.  Hamburgh  is  famous  for  its  hospitality 
and  good  cheer.  In  truth,  its  character  is  rather  too  good 
on  these  accounts,  for  the  stranger  find^  great  difficulty  in 
escaping  from  the  long  and  frequent  orgies,  in  a  participation 
of  which  he  is  expected,  nay  almost  obliged  to  share.  Every 
luxury,  foreign  and  continental,  is  easily  procured,  and  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  city  in  Europe,  the 
markets  of  which  are  so  constantly  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  an  equal  variety  of  game,  fish,  wine,  and  fruit. 

The  population  of  Hamburgh  is  divided  into  three  classes  : 
those  who  have  the  full  rights  of  citizenship ;  citizens  of  the 


second  cla^n,  {Kleine  Burger  \)  and  eojouxnen.  indoding 
strangers  and  Germans,  and  Polish  Jews.  Citizens  of  the 
first  class  are  eligible  to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument, 
those  of  the  second  to  minor  municipal  rights,  and  the  so- 
journers pay  one  rix  dollar  to  the  state  for  its  protection. 

The  government  of  Hamburgh  is  purely  democratic,  the 
supreme  power  being  divided  bet^reen  the  senate  and  tht 
common  council.  The  senate  is  composed  of  four  burgo- 
masters, and  twenty-four  councillors.  None  can  hold  office 
of  any  kind  but  those  who  profess  the  Lutheran  creed. 

The  people  of  Hamburgh  have  an  excellent  method  of 
avoiding  that  bane  of  civilized  society — ^litigation,  which  is 
prevented  by  resorting  to  arbitration.  The  party  who  thinks 
himself  aggrieved  has  the  liberty  of  applying  to  the  senate 
for  a  commission,  snd  of  proposing  two  or  three  senators  by 
name  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  accom- 
modate matters  in  the  most  expeditious  and  fair  manner 
within  their  power.  W. 


THE  BEB. 

{Continued  from  p.  204.) 

The  queen  bee  ia  said  to  give  birth  in  a  single  summer  to 
the  amazing  number  of  twenty  thousand  young  ones,  and  on 
dissection,  as  many  as  five  thousand  eggs  have  been  found 
in  her  body.  When  she  has  deposited  a  sufficient  number 
of  eggs  in  the  cells,  the  care  of  hatching  (hem  devolves  upon 
the  working  bees,  who  forego  theijr  usual  employment,  and 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  that  important  task.  In  a  few 
days  after  the  egg  has  bieen  deposited  in  the  cell,  the 
embryo  bee  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  small 
maggot,  curled  up  in  a  round  ring,  and  lying  on  a  Uttle  mess 
of  soft  white  jelly,  upon  which  it  instaJitlj  begins  to  feed  ; 
the  woiki'^g  bees  go  from  ceU  to  ^11  supplying  the  youns; 
insects  with  this  food,  and  tending  them  ^th  the  most  assi- 
duous care  and  affection.  In  about  a  weelc  from  the  tiD'C 
of  its  emerging  from  the  egg.  the  maggot,  now  grown  to  its 
full  size,  refuses  to  feed,  and  the  attendants,  inatmcted  only 
by  their  marvellous  instinct,  close  up  the  aperture  of  the 
cell,  and  leave  the  maggot  to  undergo  its  process  of  trans- 
formation secure  from  any  molestation  or  injury  from 
without. 

As  soon  as  the  maggot  finds  itself  fslrly  wnlled  up  in  the 
cell,  it  begins  to  spin  a  silken  web,  similar  to  that  spun  by 
caterpillars.  This  done,  it  becomes  changed  into  an  aurelia, 
in  which  the  legs  and  wings  of  the  bee  are  visible.  By  the 
end  of  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  when  the  egg  was 
deposited  in  the  cell,  the  bee  has  become  perfectly  formed, 
pierces  the  waxen  wall  of  its  cell,  and  emerges*  As  soon  as 
it  appears,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  working  bees,  who  feed 
and  clean  it  with  their  trunks,  and  it  speedily  takes  its  part 
in  the  task  of  gathering  honey  from  abroad,  and  of  perfoim- 
ing  the  various  labours  which  are  requisite  at  home. 
Directed  by  its  truly  beautiful  instinct,  the  young  insect 
fiies  forth  in  quest  of  honey-yieldhog  flowery  and  flies  home 
again  with  unerring  accuracy,  no  matter  how  long^  its  excur* 
sion,  to  deposit  its  quota  of  both  honey  and  wax  in  the  gene* 
ral  treasury. 

llie  whole  of  the  natiual  history  of  bees  abounds  with 
facts  fitted  to  excite  our  admiration ;  but  perhaps  there  is  no 
other  puint  more  entirely  wonderful  than  the  arcbitectuml 
and  mathemaucal  skill  displayed  by  them  in  the  construction 
of  their  cells.  Having  great  labour  to  perform,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  great  quantity  of  wax  which  ia   requisite,^  and 
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being  at  die  same  time  much  resected  for  space,  their  cells 
tre  built  precisely  of  that  form  which  affords  the  greatest 
possible  accommodation  at  the  smallest  possible  expense  of 
iDaterial  [   The  great  and  padent  naturalist,  Reaumur,  having 
judged  this  to  be  the  case,  applied  to  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician— but  without  giving  him  any  clue  to  the  actual  drift 
of  the  question — to  know  what  liexagonal  tube  with  pyra- 
.  midal  bases,  composed  of  three  similar  and  equal  rhombs, 
can  be  constructed  with  the  least  quantity  of  material.     The 
answer  of  the  mathematician  was,  that  the  end  would  be 
best  efifected  if  three  rhombs  weire  so  inclined  to  each  other, 
that  the  great  angles  should  measure  109^,  26',  and  the 
le^iser  angles  70^,  3^';  and  an  accurate  admeasurement  of 
theactoal  labpur  of  the  insect  architect  shows  the  great 
angles  to  b^  109^  28\  and  the  lesser  ones  70o,  32'.     And 
not  only  is  the  best  kind  of  hexagon  selected  by  these  won- 
derful little  creatures,  but  the  hexagon  is  itself  the  best  among 
forms  for  giving  convenient  room  without  excessive  expendi- 
ture of  material.     Goldsmith  says,  upon  this  point,  '*  It  was 
said  by  Pappus^  an  eminent  ancient  geometrician,  that  of  all. 
figures^  hexagons  are  the  most  convenient ;  for  when  placed 
touching  each  other,   the  most  convenient  room  would  be 
giren,  and  the  smallest  loss.     Now  the  cells  of  the  bees  are 
perfect  hexagons,  and  they  are  double,  closed  at  the  bottom, 
but  opening  at  the  sides.     The  bottoms  are  composed  of 
small  triangular  plates,  wftch  unite  together  and  terminate 
in  a  point,  and  the  apex:ture  of  each  cell  is  guarded  by  a 
border,  which  renders  the  dbor  somewhat  less  rob  my  than 
the  interior,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  buttress  in  giving 
strength  to  the  whole.     The  art  with  which  the  cells  are 
planned,  scarcely  exceeds  the  labour  with  which  they  are 
executed.      Their  tools  are  their  teeth,  with  which  they 
shape,  cut.  and  polish  their  work  with  a  persevering  industry, 
of  which  only  regular  and  cckreful  observation  of  the  little 
labourers  can  give  the  young  reader  any  thing  like  an  ade- 
quate idea." 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  queen  bee  is  exceedingly 
prolific,  and  as  so  short  a  space  of  time  suffices  her  to  make 
so  vast  an  addition  to  the  number  of  living  inhabitants  of  the 
hive,  the  death  of  a  va«t  number  of  them — either  by  inani- 
tion or  actual  violence — would  be  quite  inevitable,  but  for 
the  interesting  phenomenon  called  *' swarming.'*  This 
emigration  of  the  superiluous  population  of  the  hive  we  shall 
now  explain. 

Until  the  ingenious  Mr.  Nutt,  one  of  the  ablest  bee  mas- 
tezs  in  England,  or  probably,  in  the  whole  world,  invented  a 
means  of  extending  the  hives,  the  prodigious  increase  of  num- 
bers naturally  and  necessarDy  caused  much  inconvenience ; 
and  accordingly,  in  all  common  hives  there  is  observed  very 
considerable  agitation  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  it  is  pe- 
riodically renewed  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  Thick 
clusters  of  bees  may  be  observed  on  the  front  of  the  hive,  and 
at  length,  a  queen  bee  ssUliej}  forth,  followed  by  seven  or  eight 
thousand  subjects.  For  many  years  it  was  thought  that  the 
'*  swarm  "  was  uniformly  headed  by  a  young  queen  bee,  but 
the  observations  of  Reaumur,  and  other  eminent  naturalists, 
have  established  the  fact  that  it  is  the  old  queen  bee,  who  is 
the  bitter  enemy  of  her  dat^ter,  and  who  thus  resigns  her 
soverei§paty,  and  sets  out  in  quest  of  a  new  abode.  Previous 
to  leaving  the  hive,  the  old' queen  and  her  followers  supply 
themselves  with  a  sof&ciency  of  honey  to  sub$i:»t  upon  for 
several  days,  and  then  hover  for  a  few  minutes  around 
their  abode»  as  though  reluctantlyjbidding  farewell  to  a  home 
dear  to  them  so  long,  and  no  more  to  be  revisited.  At 
itartin^,  they  generally  make  thtir  way  to  a  considerable 
h(;i&:fat  in  the  air  before  they  commence  iheir  onward  course ; 


sometimes,  though  not  frequently,  they  descend  again  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  their  late  home  ;  but  generally,  they 
fly  to  a  very  considerable  distigace  before  they  choose  a 
spot  to  settle  upon.  Country  people  commonly  endeavour 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  swarm,  by  beating  tin  pans ; 
the  rationale  of  which  is  explained  by  naturalists  to  be,  that 
the  din  thus  created^  drowns  the  directing  hum  of  the  lead- 
ing bee.  if  the  owner  can  thus  detain  the  bees,  he  has 
little  difficulty  in  sweeping  them  from  the  place  at  which 
they  alight  into  a  hew  hive,  provided  with  a  small  portion 
of  honey  ;  but  if  they  be  left  to  take  their  own  course,  they 
generally  take  refuge  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  if  the  aperture  be 
too  Inrge  to  suit  them,  stop  up  a  portion  of  it  with  a  plate  of 
honeycomb.  As  many  as  httXl  a  dozen  swarms  have  been 
known  to  depart  from  a  single  jpopulous  hive  in  the  course 
of  a  month  of  warm  weather. 

lliough  the  industry  and  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  bee 
have  been  miich  and  duly  etitogised,  and  though  both  sajrcd 
and  profane  ttrriters  have  justly  held  up  these  qualities  of  the 
insect  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  mankind,  we  are 
sorry  to  confess  that  the  bee  has  certain  other  qualities  which 
mankind  cannot  too  entirely  detest,  or  too  sedulously  shun. 
It  is  by  no  meatts  an  iincoinmou  occuirence  for  one  bee 
wantonly,  and  without  the  least  apparent  provocation,  to 
commence  a  violent  attack  upon  another ;  and  so  furious  are 
the  encounters  thus  produced,  that,  well  is  thelt  bodies  are 
secured  against  any  trifling  Injury,  one  of  the  spiteful  little 
combatants  almost  invariably  loses  its  life.  Its  honesty,  too, 
is  as  deficient  as  its  love  of  peace ;  for  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  party  will  sally  from  the  hive,  and  instead  of 
seeking  honey  in  the  legitimate  way»  of  extracting  it  from 
flowers,  fall  suddenly  upon  a  sweet-laden  humble  bee.  vio- 
lently assault  him,  and  forcibly  deprive  him  of  the  fruits  of 
his  arduous  and  diligent  labour. 

Idleness,  however,  the  bee  holds  in  utt.r  detestation  ; 
"  Qui  non  laberat  non  manducei^**^  the  mot.o  of  the  bril- 
liant Philip  de  Comines,  appeab  to  be  Iheur  settled  and 
governing  maxim.  The  drones,  for  inytmce,  are  bom  in 
April  or  May,  and  during  the  whole  o'  the  summer  they  live 
in  idle  luxury,  the  working  bees  l/\  ing  during  that  period 
such  an  abundance  of  honey,  as  to  render  its  consumption  by 
the  idlers  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  consequence  ; 
but  in  the  autumn,  when  the  flowers  are  nearly  all  dead,  the 
drones  are  sternly  and  unsparingly  put  to  death. 

The  bee-master  should  be  particularly  careful  to  prevent 
any  corrupting  substance,  or  other  cause  of  foul  smells  to  lie 
near  his  hives,  for  the  bees  are  perfect  patterns  of  cleanliness, 
and  nothing  tends  more  to  their  injury  than  the  sort  of  nui- 
sance to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Producing  as  bees  do  such  stores  of  delicious  sweet,  they 
are,  of  course,  exposed  to  the  furtive  propensities  of  various 
sweet-loving  insects.  Against  most  of  tiiese,  however,  they 
are  extremely  well  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  numerous 
amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
contrive  to  do  so.  Reaumur,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  he 
saw  a  snail  enter  a  hive,  and  fix  itself  upon  the  glass.  The 
bees  finding  that  the  shell  of  the  intruder  was  far  too  solid  a 
substance  to  admit  of  their  putting  him  to  death  with  the  ir 
stings,  quietly  proceeded  to  cement  him  to  the  glass  with 
wax,  which  they  economically  applied  to  the  edge,  and  only 
to  the  edge,  of  his  shell,  thus  very  effectually  preventing 
him  from  ever  moving  from  the.  spot  he  had  so  injudiciously 
fixed  upon  for  his  reeting-place  f 


•  '^  He  who  win  not  labour,  heiiher  shall  be  cat." 
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No.  VI.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 


rBKDEKIC  THE  QBE  AT. 


[Frederic  Ike  Great.} 

This  able  and  celebrated  prince  was  the  Km  of  Frederic 
Willtun  I.  King  of  Prutsia,  and  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1712.  At  a  verjr  early  age  he  manifeBted  a  BtroDg 
incUoation  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  poetry  and  m'— '- 
he  was  particularly  addicted  to,  and  in  the  compoBitioi 
the  former  he  vbs  unnsually  precocioua.  Hia  royal  father 
looked  with  any  thing  but  a  pleased  eye  upon  his  studious 
turn,  and  was  so  much  alarmed  lest  the  heir  to  the  crown 
should  become  a  mere  student  instead  of  a  warrior  and  a 
Btateamsn,  that  he  placed  him  under  the  lerereBt  turreil lance, 
and  deprived  him  of  all  means  of  prosecuting  his  favourite 
pursuila.  For  lome  time  the  young  prince  subraitted  unre- 
sistingly :  but  on  attaining  his  eighteenth  year  he  resolved  to 
escape  ftom  those  nho  were  appointed  to  watch  over  his 
course.  He  aocordin^ly  took  into  his  confidence  a  young  and 
gallant  officer  named  lOit,  who  made  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. The  evening  fiied  for  their  departure  arrived 
without  any  thing  occurring  to  alarm  them  as  to  the  succesB 
of  their  schemes  ;  but  it  vnu  perfectly  well  known  in  oil  its 
circumstances  :  they  were  suddenly  seized  by  a  party  of  the 
king's  guards,  the  prince  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  his 
faithful,  but  ill-fated  friend  waa  savagely  executed — we  bad 
almost  said  assastinated — before  his  eyes.  Justifiable  as  was 
the  ansiety  of  the  king  so  to  educate  hia  son  as  should  best 
consort  with  the  greatness  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  look  npon  the  execution  of  Kat  as  an  act 
of  arbitrary  and  disgraceful  tyranny.  After  confinement  and 
■^rity  had  been  used  as  long  as  the  king  thonght  them 


adrisable,  the  prince  was  liberated ;  and  hia  nuuriage  with  die 
princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  restored  that  hannony 
between  the  royal  fotber  and  son  which,  except  by  (omevery 
grievous  want  of  sense  and  temper  on  either  one  side  or  the 
other,  could  never  have  been  disturbed. 

In  1740  our  subject  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  he  btd 
scarcely  done  so  ere  he  began  to  afford  proof  that  his  eiie 
need  have  had  small  fear  of  the  warrior  and  the  ttatesmin 
being  lost  in  the  poet  and  musician.  He  had  been  but  s  fen 
montba  in  possession  of  his  throne  when  the  EmpciDt 
Charles  VI.  died,  and  Frederic  immediately  demanded  fmra 
the  emperor's  heiress,  Maria  Theresa,  the  cession  of  Silesia, 
His  claim  was  resisted,  but  he  took  up  anna,  forced  Lower 
Silesia  to  submit  to  him,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  France  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Farther  bloodshed, 
however,  was  for  the  present  prevented,  by  a  treaty  signed 
at  Bretlau,  by  which  he  was  put  in  possesuon  of  Silesia  and 
GUti. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tay  whether  he  really  suspected  the 
existence  of  a  design  [o  violate  this  treaty,  or  merely  feigned 
that  suspicion  as  a  pretext  for  again  commencing  hoetilitie>. 
The  history  of  every  state  furnishes  us  with  but  too  many 
cases  to  render  the  former  quite- post ible,  and  to  render  it 
equally  possible  that  his  suspicions  were  founded  upon  at 
least  seemingly  good  and  sufficient  reasons ;  while  the  whole 
subsequent  career  of  the  king  was  such  as  to  warrant  aitrong 
suspicion  of  the  latter.  From  whatever  motives  he,  in  1744. 
declared  bis  intention  of  supporting  by  force  of  arms  the 
election  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.,  whom  Maria  Theresa 
had  refuied  to  acknowledge,  the  war,  vigoronsly  prose- 
cuted on  both  sides,  was,  on  the  whole,  most^favourafale  to 
Frederic,  until  just  towards  its  close,  when  he  consented  to 
acknowledge  Francis  I.  of  Lorraine  as  emperor,  the  court  of 
Vienna  leaving  the  King  of  Prussia  in  postCBaion  of  Olatz, 
and  of  the  chief  portion  of  Silesia. 

For  some  time  be  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  those  atuffiei 
in  which  be  found  delight  and  consolation  even  in  bis 
dungeon,  but  in  1755  he  was  once  more  called  from  "  leamtd 
ease  "  to  the  "  tented  field."  England  and  France  having 
quarrelled  about  (heir  transatlantic  territories,  Anatria  took 
part  with  France,  and  Prussia  with  England.  Great  umbrage 
was  taken  by  several  continental  powers,  and  by  1757 
the  King  of  Prussia  found  that  he  had  to  contend  at 
once  against  Russia,  the  German  empire,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Saxony,  and  France.  Such  a  combination  would  have 
crushed  almost  any  other  monarch,  but  it  merely  affiirded 
Frederic  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  greatness  of 
the  force  that  could  be  brought  against  hitn  naerely  ecfred 
to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  him  of  displaying  the  extent 
and  versatility  of  his  genius.  Mis  troops,  admirably  dis- 
ciplined by  himself,  and  upon  a  new  system,  only  met 
with  repulses  in  one  quarter  to  avenge  them  by  infinitely 
mbre  important  triumphs  in  another ;  and  his  crambined 
enemies,  after  a  prodigious  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure, 
were  glad  to  conclude  peace  with  him  in  1763  ;  Silesia  being 
~nce  again  confirmed  to  him. 

As  a  disciplinarian,' Frederic 'was  wisely  ligoroiu;  as  a 
general,  he  was  singularly  sagacious  in  seeing  tbe  errors  of 
an  opponent,  and  prompt  and  audacdoua  in  avuling  himself 
of  them.  Soldiers  be  seemed  to  consider  mere  machines ; 
and  to  the  implidt  obedience  and  unvarying  punctuality 
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which  he  exacted  from  them,  he  no  doubt  owed  much  of  the 
tocoefls  which  attended  efforta  which  an  equally  courageous 
bat  leu  perfectly  disciplined  army  could  only  have  J  tempted 
to  its  own  utter  ruin. 
'  In  his  regulations  as  in  his  dress  he  was  completely  the 
soldier,  rising  regularly  at  the  same  hour  every  morning,  and 
retiring  nightly  at  the  same  hour ;  devoting  to  each  pursuit 
itB  etpecial  period  of  the  day.  He  dined  regularly  at  noon, 
and  two  hours  later  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  read  or 
wrote  until  seven  in  the  evening,  at  which  hour  a  concert 
commenced,  in  which  Frederic  took  his  part  on  the  flute, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  played  with  the  taste  and  skill  of  a 
fint-rate  professor. 

His  gigantic  regiment  of  grenadiers,  of  which  he  was  par- 
ticalarly  proud,  was  reviewed  by  himself  at  eleven  o'clock 
every  morning ;  and  the  colonel  of  each  regiment  in  his 
dominions  was  expected  to  be  similarly  employed  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  hour.  On  one  occasion  Frederic  accosted 
a  imart  but  exceedingly  foppish  grenadier,  of  whose  vanity 
he  bad  heard,  and  desired  him  to  tell  the  hour.  The  poor 
fellow,  who  had  an  extremely  smart  looking  watch-chain 
dangling  from  his  fob,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
drawing  forth,  not  a  watch,  but  a  bullet,  said,  *'  My  watch 
does  not  tell  the  time  of  day,  but  merely  reminds  me  that  I 
UD  to  be  ready  at  any  hour  to  die  for  your  majesty."  Pleased 
with  the  ready  reply,  and  the  manner  of  the  brave  though 
▼am  aoldier,  the  king  presented  him  on  the  spot  with  his  own 
Taloable  repeater. 

Though  this  anecdote,  and  the  magnanimous  contempt 
with  which  he  treated  the  libellous  attacks  made  upon  him 
by  ill-affected  writers,  bespeak  considerable  moral  greatness, 
we  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  king's  humour  was  exceed- 
ingly capricious  ;  he  could  do  very  generous  things  on  im- 
pure— but  on  opposite  impulses  he  could  be  guilty  of 
grofcs  acts  of  despotism  and  cruelty,  very  unworthy  of  the 
literary  and  philosophical  character  he  was  so  proud  of. 

As  an  autiior  he  was  industrious,  and  had  considerable 
genius;  in  which  latter  respect,  however,  he  has  been  very 
grossly  overrated  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  Vol- 
taire, and  others  of  the  French  literati,  llie  correspondence 
between  them  is  foil  of  proofs  of  the  utter  hoUowness  of 
Dumy  of  the  professions  which  men  so  speciously  and  so 
warmly  make.  The  enemies  of  all  authority  in  France  were 
not  ashamed  to  ]iay  the  most  fulsome  adulation  to  the  always 
absolute,  and  not  unfrequently  cruel  and  unjust  despot  of 
Prussia ;  and  he,  exacting  the  most  implicit  and  servile  obe- 
dience to  his  merely  human  and  fallible  authority,  thought  it 
nianly  and  great  to  ridicule  religion,  and  adopt  at  second- 
band  the  flippant  impieties  and  impertinences  of  the  Deists 
and  Atheists  !  llie  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,  History  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burg, and  Fr^derickian  Code,  are  honourable  to  both  his 
talents  and  his  industry,  but  are  by  no  means  sufficiently 
great  productions  to  warrant  the  proud  praise  bestowed  upon 
the  royal  author  by  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  and  others  of  the 
same  school. 

Viewed  simply  as  a  military  chieftain,  Frederic,  un- 
doobtedlv,  deserved  the  surname  of  '  Great.'  But  the  motives 
of  his  wars  are  far  more  questionable  than  the  talent  and 
courage  with  which  he  prosecuted  them ;  and  his  morality 
Kems  to  have  been  not  too  strictly  cared  for,  when  he  con- 
tented, in  the  year  1772,  to  join  with  his  old  enemies,  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  partitioning  the  territories  of  unfortunate 
Poland. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
noble  task  of  improving  the  commerce,  intellect,  and  morals 
of  his  people.    The  arts  were  cultivated,  and  good  laws , 


promulgated ;  and  though  his  stcm*ambition  would  not  let  him 
part  with  an  atom  of  his  despotic  power*  the  last  years  of  his 
reig^  were  so  employed  as  to  render  his  despotism  far  more 
truly  valuable  to  his  people  than  many  a  nominally  repub- 
lican but  really  factious  government  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  times  could  have  been.  His  great  activity  and  ex* 
cellent  constitution  enabled  him  without  injury  to ,  endure 
fatigues  which  would  have  utterly  ruined  a  weaker  con- 
stitution; and  when  he  died,  in  17  8Q,  he  was  in  the  7t2th 
year  of  his  age. 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  PERSEVERANCE. 

Less  perhaps  from  actual  want  of  will  than  from  steady 
and  sustained  perseverance,  many  persons,  otherwise  well 
fitted  to  serve  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  also  to  benefit  themselves,  pass  through  life  achieving 
nothing  towards  the  former,  and  scarcely  a  tithe  of  what 
they  might  towards  the  latter.     What  renders  this  the  more 
lamentable  is,  that  such  persons  usually  charge  their  ill  suc- 
cess to  any  cause  rather  than  to  the  true  one.    Fate,  For- 
tune, Society,  Luck — these  are  the  evil  influences  to  which 
such  unhappy  persons  may  be  heard  to  attribute  the  effects 
which  really  are  produced  solely  by  their  own  want  of  per- 
severance and  energy.     And  yet  what  mighty  benefits  have 
been  conferred  upon   society   by  men   of  energy,    whose 
circumstances  were   those  of  absolute    destitution,  when 
compared  to  the  advantages  which  your  mere  grumblers 
declare  it  to  be  so  utterly  and  obviously  impossible  to  turn 
to  any  good  account.     We  do  not  now  speak  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  genius  in  the  fine  arts  or  in  literature ;  in  pure 
science,  or  in  the  inventions  which  add  to  the  wealth  of 
nations ;  we  speak   of  men  who  have  passed  their  whole 
lives  in  humble  stations,  and  in  the  receipt  of  exceedingly 
small  stipends*  but  who,  by  untiring  and  gigantic  perseve- 
rance, made  their  whole  lives  a  benefit  to  mankind,  and  left 
at  their  deaths  a  steady  and  noble  fame,  which  mankind 
will  not  readily  let  die.    The  examples  afforded  by  the 
career  of  such  men  are  no  less  valuable  than  were  their 
exertions ;   and  we  think  none  of  our  readers  will  deem 
that  we  misappropriate  the  brief  space  we  intend  to  devote 
to  speaking  of  two  christian  pastors,  who  ijefied  penury 
to  prevent  them  from  being  useful  to  mankind  in  a  secular 
as  well  as  in  a  spiritual  sense.    The  Rev.  Robert  Walker, 
whose  hietory  is  briefly,  but  with  most  graphic  and  touching 
eloquence,  given  by  the  great  poet  Wordsworth,  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  Seathwaite,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1707. 
His  parents  were  as  far  as  possible  from  being  wealthy,  but 
his  delicate  constitution  induced  them  to  make  both  exertion 
and  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  him  such  an  education  as 
^ould  exempt  him  from  the  hard  labour  for  which  his  frail 
frame  promised  so  little  fitness.     He  accordingly  received  a 
sound  English  education  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
and  subsequently  added  to  it  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  classics. 

llius  qualified,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  when  about 
twenty*seven  years  of  age  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  old 
schoolmaster  in  the  curacy  of  his  native  parish.  At  this 
time  the  stipend  attached  to  this  humble  and  secluded  cure 
was  no  more  than  fiva  poux^ds  per  annum ;  and  though  it 
was  subsequently  twice  or  thrice  augmented,  it  is  certain 
that  it  never  exceeded  twenty-five  pounds. 

What  he  naively  calls  the  *•  fortune'*  which  he  received 
with  his  wife  was  not  very  greatly  calculated  to  give  him  the 
means  of  aacumulating,  for  it  amounted  only  to  the 
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forty  ponndfl.  A  pleasant  prospect  would  the  sum  of  forty 
pounds,  backed  by  a  stipend  for  many  years  of  only  five 
pounds,  and  never  more  than  twenty-five,  have  afforded  to 
one  of  your  discontented  and  yet  indolent  gentry,  who  put 
their  himds  in  their  pockets,  scowl  askance  upon  the  stirring 
and  the  prosperous;  and  then  take  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness that  they  are  exceedingly  neglected  and  injured  indivi- 
duals! But  Walker  had  nothing  in  common  with  such 
wrong-headed  individuals,  save  the  unfavourable  aspect  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  made  his  entry  into  public 
life.  He  not  only  succeeded  his  old  schoolmaster  in  the 
spiritual  cure  of  the  parish,  but  he  also,  like  him,  took  upon 
himself  the  secular  duty  of  a  village  schoolmaster.  Let  not 
the  reader,  however,  suppose  that  this  latter  occupation  very 
materially  increased  the  pittance  afforded  by  the  former. 
Nearly  all  of  his  scholars  were  too  poor  to  pay  him  any  thing  ; 
and  even  those  who  could  make  him  any  acknowledgment, 
could  only  do  so  by  occasional  small  presents,  which,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  district,  were  no  doubt  chiefly  made  in 
agricultural  produce. 

As  schoolmaster,  he  was  engaged  eight  hours  daily  during 
the  week,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  afternoon  was  a 
holiday  to  his  scholars,  though  none  to  him,  for  that  was  the 
only  time  he  could  devote  to  study.  Like  the  ullage  dame 
in  Shenstone's  admirable  poem,  he  turned  a  spinning-wheel 
while  teaching  his  scholars,  and  by  this  labour  provided 
materials  for  the  clothing  of  his*  fiimily,  every  article  of 
which  was  subsequently  made  up  by  their  own  skiU  and 
industrv.  His  glebe  land  consisted  of  about  half  an  acre,  and 
this.  With  a  small  tract  which  he  rented,  he  cultivated  for 
himself,  besides  looking  after  a  few  sheep  and  a  cow  or  two, 
for  which  he  had  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the  mountains. 
Would  not  any  one  suppose  that  the  secular  labours  we  have 
enumerated,  added  to  the  fi&ithful  'and  zealous  performance 
of  his  clerical  duties — and  in  this  respect  he  was  perfectly 
exemplary — ^would  have  proved  somewhat  more  than  enough 
for  the  strongest  of  men  ?  But  all  this  was  only  a  part  of 
Walker's  labour !  No  matter  how  secluded  a  part  of 
England  men  may  inhabit,  they  must  have  dealings  more  or 
less  extensive ;  and  agreements,  receipts,  account  keeping, 
conveyances,  and  wiUs  must  be  written  even  where  the 
neighbourhood  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  honest 
lawyer,  or  unfortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  the  opposite 
description.  Bom  among  his  little  flock,  and  noted  from 
his  youth  upward  for  his  integrity,  industry,  and  know- 
ledge of  business,  as  well  as  for  the  '*  scholarship"  which 
in  so  rude  and  simple  a  neighbourhood^  might  well  seem 
little  leis  than  miraculous.  Walker  was  resorted  to  by 
his  parishioners,  and  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  to 
"whom  the  information  of  the  former  had  made  hb  fame 
known,  whensoever  clerkly  skill  was  required.  Acting  by 
turns  as  conveyancer,  accountant,  and  arbitrator ;  to-day 
executing  a  lease,  to-morrow  a  will ;  now  employed  to  firame 
a  petition  descriptive  of  the  sufferings  and  wants  of  some 
luckless  cottage  farmer,  and  anon  wading  through  the  almost 
iminteUigible  accounts  of  disputing  parties,  each  claiming 
from  the  other  certain  pounds  sterling  in  balance  of  a  run- 
ning account ;  our  good  pastor  had  in  this  simple  way  more 
business  upon  his  head  and  hands  than  many  a  village 
lawyer,  who  has  only  such  matters  to  attend  to.  At  Christ- 
mas time,  more  especially,  this  sort  of  occupation  pressed  so 
heavily  on  his  hands,  as  to  compel  him  to  break  through  his 
ordinary  habits,  and  devote  most  of  the  night  hours  to  it. 

Even  here  his  labours  did  not  end.  He  not  only  tilled 
his  own  glebe  and  the  little  land  he  rented,  but  at  hay- 
making and  sheep-shearing  he  was  ever  foremost  in  aiding 
his  neighbours  in  their  toil.    The  prodigkms  amount  of 


labour  thus  performed  not  only  tended  to  increase  hU  settul 
pecuniary  receipts,^  but  also  to  furnish  him  at  compatttirely 
small  cost  with  all  the  chief  necessaries  of  life.  But  ftUow- 
ing  all  this,  how  ought  some  people  to  blush  to  confcu 
themselves  unable  to  live  upon  an  infinitely  larger  income 
than  his,  when  they  learn  that,  though  he  had  to  maintain 
and  respectably  educate  nine  children,  this  truly  *'  respect- 
able*' man  left  to  his  family  at  his  death  above  two  thousand 
pounds  in  hard  cash,  besides  considerable  agricultural  stock  I 

If  there  were  any  room  for  conjecture  upon  the  subject. 
the  ill-natured— and  unfortunately  they  are  only  too  large  a 
portion  of  the  world — might  charitably  suggest,  that  with 
such  means  as  he  possessed.  Walker  could  only  accumtdate 
such  a  sum  by  habits  the  most  miserly  and  miserable.  On 
the  contrary,  his  family  had  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  ••  the  poor  and  the  hungry,*'  as  Wordsworth  touch- 
ingly  says,  he  never  sent  empty  away  ;  the  strauger  was  fed 
and  refreshed,  and  the  sick  of  his  own  parish  were  vi&ited 
and  aided  ;  and  the  same  excellent  writer  adds,  that  his  hos- 
pitality was  at  all  times  hearty  and  without  adnt. 

The  explanation  of  this  seeming  mystery  is  exceedingly 
simple.  Not  only  was  he  industrious  in  producing  the  n-" 
cessaries  of  life  from  his  land,  but  he  widely  and  honourably 
denied  himself  all  luxuries,  which  could  ouly  hare  bc^n 
procured  for  money  and  from  a  distance.  Even  tea  y>i-^ 
nev^  used  in  his  family  until  both  he  and  his  wife  weie  con- 
siderably advauced  in  years  ;  and  even  then  they  never  par- 
took of  it,  but  kept  it  in  the  house  solely  for  the  use  of  ^lir 
children,  when  they  occasionally  visited  them  ;  habit  haviii!; 
rendered  it  necessary  to  these  latter,  the  former  cbeerfuHy 
supplied  for  their  comfort  an  expensive  luxury,  which  on 
piindple  they  had  so  entirely  abstained  from  themselves. 

In  every  point  of  view  Walker  was  an  admireble  and  u 
valuable  man.  His  services,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  were 
very  great  in  the  humble  district  in  which  it  pleased  Pro- 
vidence to  cast  his  lot.  He  was  laborious,  self-denying,  and 
frugal ;  but  his  labour  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  good 
scholar,  and  an  eloquent  as  well  as  pious  preacher ;  his  self- 
denial  abated  no  jot  or  tittle  of  his  pity  for  the  suffering  and 
the  needy ;  and  frugal  as  were  his  own  habits,  his  doors  were 
hospitably  open,  and  his  table  plentifully  though  plaibly 
covered  for  the  humblest  of  his  humble  parishioners,  la 
the  district,  which  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  witnessed  and 
was  benefited  by  his  absolutely  gigantic  exertions,  he  s 
spoken  of  to  this  hour  by  the  truly  complimentary  title  of 
•«  Wonderful  Walker." 

(To  he  eoncludid  in  our  next.  J 


GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  OF  LISBON. 

In  our  happy  climate  we  can  form  but  a  very  indistinct 
and  inadequate  notion  of  the  terrors  of  a  violent  earthquake. 
In  many  foreign  countries,  and  in  some  at  no  great  dlstanc<: 
from  our  own  shores,  all  the  beauty  and  the  fertility  which 
nature  can  lavish  upon  her  most  favoured  scenes  are  fre- 
quently embittered,  and  the  choicest  productions  of  manS 
ingenuity  and  industry  destroyed  by  this  terrible  and  tne- 
sistible  effort  of  struggling  nature. 

History  unhappily  furuishes  but  tr<o  abundant  in»tacce5 
of  human  suffering,  from  causes  which  put  human  resistai  ce 
wholly  <Hit  of  the  question.  Our  own  maitnificent  iiitt;t- 
polis  has  been  desolated  so  corapletely  by  the  fcU  nnd  inc- 
sistible  pestilence,  that  the  dead  were  thrown  by  hundretN 
into  pits,  without  passing-bell  or  prayer  s  and  where  com- 
merce was  once  busy,  and, pleasure  beamed  in  the  eyes  of 
^ad  thousands,  the  g^rass  grew  in  the  uotroddea  streets,  and 
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If  man  did  chance  to  meet  hU  fellow  man,  each  shrank  from 
each  as  either  would  from  the  unveiled  obacenities  of  the 
flesh- worm  and  the  charnel-house.  Fire,  too,  that  prover- 
bially "good  servant  hut  had  master.*'  has  spread  dismay 
ind  desolation  in  our  now  nohle  and  prosperous  city ;  and 
where  warehouses,  ahounding  in  the  natural  and  artificial 
productions  of  every  quarter  of  the  glohe,  and  residences 
furnished  with  all  that  reasonahle  taste  can  require,  or  rea- 
5onab]e  expenditure  can  procure,  rise  in  proud  rows  hefore 
the  eyea  of  the  spectator,  there  were,  hut  two  centuries 
before,  thousands  uf  houseless  creatures  encamped  amid 
the  wrecks  and  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  homes  which  a 
single  stroke  had  desolated  and  destroyed. 

Terrible  as  was  each  of  these  visitations — and,  as  we  have 
already  taken  occasion  to  remark,  history  furnishes  hut  too 
great  an  ahundance  of  similar  cases — we  doubt  if,  taking  all 
circumstances  into  consideration,  modem  annals  can  furnish 
a  more  horrible  narrative  than  that  of  the  earthquake  at 
Li«bon  in  the  year  1755. 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  year  in  question. 
the  morning  broke  clear  and  cloudless,  and  any  one  who 
had  pointed  to  that  calm  and  heautiful  sky,  and  prognosti* 
cated  the  ruin  that  was  sullenly  and  silently  brooding  over 
the  devoted  city,  would  have  been  very  heartily,  and,  to  all 
iippearance,  very  justly  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  aspect 
of  the"  heavens  was  suddenly  and  ominously  changed.     A 
lohd  and  fiery  gloom  in  an  instant  succeeded  to  the  pre« 
tious  beauty  and  brightness — not  a  breath  of  air  was  to  be 
felt;  and  after  a  few  moments  of  that  impressive  stillness  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nahure,  which  frequently  occurs  at  the 
moment  when  the  fierce  lightnings  are  about  to  dart  from 
the  bosom  of  the  lowering  storm-cloud,  every  house  in  the 
city  shook  from  foundation-stone  to  roof-tr^e,  and  on  all 
sides  there  arose  from  the  earth  a  hollow  and  prolonged 
marmur,  like  the  muttered  anger  of  the  distant  thunder* 
i^carcely  had  the  terrified  citizens  lime  to  utter,  with  pale 
li|.<$  and  tremulous  tones,  their  apprehensions  of  a  coming 
o;)rthquake,  ere  there  came  a  second  and  infinitely  more 
violent  shock,   which  not  only  shook  every  building,  but 
actaally  threw  down  the  upper  stories  of  the  more  lofty 
one?.    Amid  the  cra%U  of  fiJling  nuisonry.  and  in  a  dark- 
less preternaturally  and  dreadfully  deep,  the  unhappy  citi- 
zens ruiihed  forth  from  their  insecure  dwellings,  in  the  most 
solid  of  which  huge  rents  attested  the  terrible  strength  of 
the  Kcqnd  shock.    From  all  parts,  individuals  who  had  been 
al^nt  from  their  homes  might  be  seen  running  in  wild 
liiimay.  shrieking  the  names  of  parents,  wives,  and  children, 
aiid  stoppliig  every  flying  passenger  to  put  questions,  which 
inroT  made  inarticulate  or  unintelligible.     In  the  whole  city 
&ot  a  creature  remained  within  doors  after  the  second  shock, 
save  those   whcmi  age  or  disease  disqualified  for  motion; 
^d  to  these  unhappy  persons,  the  trembling  of  their  walls, 
^d  the  displacing  of  every  article  of  furniture  or  ornament, 
held  out  perpetual  threats  of  sudden  and  violent  death. 
Wben  the  gloom  cleared  away  from  the  sky,  and  the  vast 
clouds  of  dusty  caused  by  the  falling  of  so  many  masses  of 
building  had  partially  dieai>peared,  the  city  presented  a  truly 
a^ful  appearance.     Mothers,  faithful,  even  with  death  in 
tiicir  lisht,  to  the  finest  and  most  fervent  of  all  the  feelings 
f'l  our  beautiful  though  but  too  frequently  perverted  nature, 
uiight  be  seen  clasping  unconscious  and  half-naked  children, 
&nd  looking  upward  with  the  wan  and  hopeless  aspect  of  the 
fabled  Nio^,  when  the  last  Iamb  of  her  flock  had  fallen 
beneath  the  pitiless  deftness  of  the  immortal  and  inexcMrahle 
archer. 
Chuiehea  and  noble  mansions,  aa  well  as  the  meanest 


huts,  lay  around  in  one  common  ruin ;  women  of  eyery  rank 
might  be  seen  wringing  their  hands  and  tearing  their  dishe- 
velled hair,  and  ever  and  anon  a  long  and  solemn  train  of 
ecclesiastics  passed  along,  lifting  the  host,  and  offering  up 
their  fervent  prayers  to  heaven,  to  stay  the  farther  progress 
of  the  destroying  angel.  Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  of 
the  sacerdotid  groups  lifted  up  their  voices,  even  amid  this 
horrible  and  threatening  scene,  reproaching  the  people  with 
their  past  sins,  and  exhorting  them  to  instant  and  fervent 
repentance.  The  most  abandoned  among  the  huty  shared, 
for  the  time^at  least,  the  pious  enthusiasm  of  the  priesthood; 
and  men  whose  whole  lives  had  been  spent  in  contravention 
of  the  laws  of  religion,  and  whose  religious  feelings  had 
never  until  now  hem  manifested  otherwise  than  in  merely 
external  and  mechanical  observances,  were  now  seen  to 
grasp  with  raptoze  the  wooden  crosses  which  were  passed  in 
great  numben  from  group  to  group,  and  heard  to  address 
the  most  passionate  and  eloquent  supplicationa  to  that 
Eternal  One,  whose  behests  they  had  perpetually  defied, 
and  whose  mercy  they  had  as  perpetutdly  mocked— until 
now. 

It  may  be  prestuned,  indeed;  that  there  was  only  too  much 
of  idolatry  in  the  feeling  with  which  these  unfortunate 
people  embraced  the  profiFered  croises ;  but,  however  la- 
mentable the  ignorance  of  so  Tast  a  population  may  be, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  thsit  with  Uieir  idohitry  there 
was  commingled  no  small  portion  of  real  repentance  as  to 
the  past,  and  of  sincere  virtuous  resolution  as  to  the  future. 

A  new  shock  came  on,  and  the  Miserecordias  of  the  ter- 
rified and  helpless  multitude  were  redoubled;  women 
fainted,  and — 

"  Shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  itiU  the  brave." 

At  this  awful  moment  a  new  cause  of  alarm  made  its 
appearance.  Hitherto  the  terrible  throes  of  the  labouring 
earth,  the  crash  of  fiedling  buildings,  and  the  piercing  cries 
of  women  who  had  already  lost  their  little  ones,  or  who 
momentarily  expected  ^to  lose  them,  had  composed  an 
amount  of  horror  fuch  as  it  rarely  chances  to  man  to  either 
witness  or  survive.  But  now,  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  tones, 
arose  the  wild  and  terrible  cry,  *'  The  sea  I  The  sea  I  Behold 
the  sea  is  coming  in  upon  us  !  '*  and  ere  the  cry  had  died 
away  from  the  pale,  parched  lips  of  the  agonised  multitude, 
the  Tagus  rose  in  a  mighty  and  'troubled  mass,  its  waves 
heaving  hither  and  thither  like  unto  the  atorm-lashed  bil- 
lows of  the  ooean.  Vessels,  driven  without  an  instant's 
notice  for  preparation,  dashed  madly  and  fatally  against 
each  other,  some  sinking  suddenly  and  for  ever  into  the  in- 
satiate abyss  of  waters  ;  and  others  dashing  upon  the  shore, 
and  strewing  it  with  costly  merchandise,  and,  alas !  with  the 
corpses  of  many  a  goodly  and  gallant  seaman. 

Paralysed  with  excessive  inght,  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens gazed  each  in  the  attittt£  m  which  the  cry  of  terror 
and  of  warning  had  reached  him ;  and  on,  on,  on  1  came 
the  sublime — but  oh  I  how  threatening^ — mass  of  waters ! 
Resist  that  silent  but  stem  and  impetuous  inbreak  ?  Away, 
away !  Fly,  for  life  and  limb  I  And  they  whom  terror  had 
not  utterly  deprived  of  the  power  of  locomotion,  did  fly ; 
even  as  men  fly  whose  track  is  pursued  by  the  avengers  of 
blood  unjustly  and  tjivannously  shed.  They  who  stood  stiU 
in  the  stupor  of  an  intense  and  excessive  awe  were  swal- 
lowed up  on  the  instant ;  and  they  who  could  flee  from  the 
terrible  waters,  fled  right  onward— the  dearest  connexions 
being  for  the  moment  forgotten  in  the  instinctive  love  of 
life. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  massive  and  magnificent 
quay  which,  at  an  eoormous  expense,  had  been  oonstructed 
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entirely  of  marble,  and  to  this  seemingly  invulnerable  sea- 
wall hundred3  of  terrified  people  made  their  way,  deeming 
that  there,  at  least,  the  waters  would  be  checked  in  their 
mad  course.  Alas !  the  pier  and  its  tenants  were  alike 
engulfed  by  one  mountainous  mass  of  water,  and  the  rush 
of  the  immense  fabric  caused  a  tremendous  whirlpool,  by 
which  several  series  of  small  craft,  together  with  their 
crews,  were  engorged,  as  though  by  a  wild  bca?t  made 
fierce  by  torture. 


CAVERN  OF  THE  GUARACHARO. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  there 
is  an  extremely  singular  cave,  to  which  the  above  name  is 
given,  on  account  of  its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tain Guaracharo,  the  natives  sometimes  also  speaking  of  it 
as  the  "  Mine  of  Fat." 

Approaching  it  by  a  winding  path,  on  arriving  at  about 
four  hundred  paces  fronuthe  foot  of  the  mountain,  you  sud- 
denly find  yourself  in  front  of  the  immense  opening  of  this 
extremely  curious  cavern,  which  is  about  seventy  feet 
high  by  thirty  feet  wide!'  The  stalactites  within  the  cavern 
present  the  usual  combinations  of  forms,  that  might  seem 
moulded  by,  and  modelled  from  the  architectural  art  of  man. 
In  this  respect,  however,  the  cavern  is  neither  inferior  nor 
superior  to  that  of  caverns  in  general  ;  but  it  is  singular,  on 
account  of  being  beautifully  decorated  for  forty  or  fifty  paces 
from  the  aperture,  with  flowers  and  shrubs  of  every  scent 
and  hue,  though  neither  rain  nor  sun  can  by  any  poEsibility 
aid  in  their  growth'or  nurture. 

The  name  which  .the  natives  give  to  this  cave  lias  its 
origin  in  the  fact,  that  the  interior  parts  thereof  are  in- 
habited by  myriads  of  birds,  of  about  the  size  and  weight  of 


th?  domestic  fowl.  The  binds  in  question  have  a  bluish 
plumage,  checquered  occasionally  with  black,  and  they  go 
abroad  only  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Once  ia  every  year 
the  natives  enter  the  cave,  knock  down  the  nests  of  (he  birda 
with  long  poles,  and  kUl  the  young  ones  by  thousands. 
This  they  do  for  the  sake  of  an  oily  fat,  called  the  oil  of  the 
Guacheroo, 

The  exact  length  of  this  cave  is  not  known,  for  the  natives 
are  extremely  superstitious,  and  wil^  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
point,  although  the  tlarkness  is  .dispelled  by  the  numeroui 
torches  which  they  carry  ;  one  traveller,  however,  who  in- 
duced his  guides  to  venture  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
from  the  aperture,  found  that  it  stretched  considerably 
I  further. 


ai 
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Very  Satirical. — ^Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
person^  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  speak  of  others  ts 
being  '*  very  satirical,''  not  by  way  of  deprecation  or  censure, 
but  positively  as  though  this  most  ^dangerous  of  all  talents. 
satire,  were  not  almost-  invariably  the  offspring  of  a  bad 
head,  and  the  pest  of  all  to  whom*  its  possessor  has  access. 
Your  ''  very  satirical  *'  man  or  woman  is  a  perfect  ambulatory 
pest ;  who  will  spare  the  feelings  of  rio  age  and  of  d either 
sex,  if  anything  in  the  way  of  ignorant  laughter  can  possibly 
be  elicited  by  the  brutal  ill-nature  which  weak  people  are 
silly  enough  to  call  by  the  too  mild  term  of  ••  satire." 

High  spirits,  and  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  will  some- 
times originate  the  bad  habit  of  being  "  very  satirical ;"  but 
it' is  a  bad  habit,  and  is  sure  to  create  bad  feeling,  when  long 
indulged ;  so  that  what  begaif  in  mere  folly/  at  length  pro- 
ceeds from  actual  wickedness.  Youth,  therefore,  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  check  the  very  finit  impulse  to  so  dangerous 
a  habit. 
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NO.  IV.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  MORALITY. 

ON   TBB   IMPORTAKCS   OF   CHARACTSR. 


Youth  cannot  be  too  fully  impressed  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  exceeding  importance  and  value  of  a  good  character ; 
nor  can  they  be  rendered  too  early  anxious  so  to  conduct 
themselves,  as  to  secure  that  actuadly  invaluable  treasure. 
No  other  loss  is  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  character ;  loss 
of  fortune  may  be  remedied  by  exertion  and  skill,  nay  even 
some  portion  of  time  lost  may  be  in  a  degree  compensated 
for  by  a  stem  determination  to  snatch  from  our  meals  and 
our  repose  a  portion  equivislent  to  it.  But  character  once 
lost  is  as  irrecoverable  as  a  spoken  word  or  a  forgotten 
dream.  We  may  cease  to  be  guilty  of  the  vice  or  the  folly* 
which  has  inflicted  this  terrible  loss  upon  us,  but  we  might 
as  well  hope  to  replace  the  delicate  bloom  which  we  have 
brushed  from  the  peach  as  to  enjoy  again  that  intact  respect 
and  confidence  which  we  have  once  been  unhappy  and  unwise 
.  enough  to  forfeit.  The  wise  and  the  good  will  wish  us  well, 
nay  they  will  try  to  prophesy  well  your  future  course — but 
they  dare  not,  they  cannot  depend  upon  us  for  well  doing. 
And  here  is  the  grand  evil  of  loss  of  character,  that  it  is  its 
very  essence  to  render  confidence  in  %s  for  the  future  wholly 
impossible.  Our  faults  and  follies  may  be  forgiven,  but 
they  cannot  be  forgotten.  Any  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  set 
limits  to  his  own  active  resentment,  but  where  is  the  monarch 
so  potent  that  he  can  say  to  busy  memory,  "  Be  thou  still  ? " 
No,  the  weird  furies  pursuing  sad  Orestes,  are  only  a  type  of 
the  inexorable  constancy  with  which  an  evil  reputation 
adheres  to  whomsoever  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  that 
terrible  evil.  .  - 


Lfost  reputation  being  thus  utterly  irrecoverable,  we  repeat 
that  youth  cannot  be^too  strongly  impressed  with  the  va^t 
importance  of  early  and  regular  care  of  it.  lliey  sboold 
consider  that  any  vice  or  folly  may  become  a  habit,  and  that 
tfa^ aggregate  of  their  habits  will  determine  the  estimatioo 
in  which  mankind  will  hold  them.  Now  that  estimatioa  will 
be  fixed  and  permanent,  whether  the  aggregate  of  habits  b^ 
life-long  or  not ;  and  what  a  horrible  reflection  must  it  be  t^ 
feel,  "  I  may  become  virtuous,  but  my  fellow-meif  will  always 
shun  or  distrust  me  as  though  I  still  were  vicious ! ''  Ant^ 
yet,  however  terrible  this  may  seem,  it  is  in  fact  inevitables 
the  liar  never  will  be  believed,  nor  the  thief  trusted,  howevd 
conscientiously  the  former  may  speak,  or  with  however  booes^ 
intentions  the  latter  may  enter  his  neighbour's  house.  Beware, 
then,  O  youth !  to  guard  well  and  vigilantly  your  invalaabl^ 
reputation.  Not  a  year  will  passover  your  head  alter  you  arri^^ 
at  manhood  without  your  having  practical  proof  that  witil 
a  good  reputation  no  man  Hvmg  in  civilized  society  can  b^ 
wholly  helpless  or  unhappy ;  while  with  a  bad  one,  no  woiUl) 
advantages  can  prevent  him  from  being  looked  upon  vit:| 
fear  and  suspicion.  Destitute  of  the  confidence  of  his  fellow^ 
men  in  his  manhood,  he  will  be  equally  destitute  of  tbcil 
sympathy  and  respect  when  he  becomes  aged  ;  and  he  viil 
die  at  last  with  the  melancholy  conviction  that^is  manbocM 
has  been  deprived  of  its  usefulness,  and  his  old  age  of  rti 
honour,  because  in  his  youth  he  idly  flung  away  wba{ 
Sbakspeare  well  and  truly  calls,  *'  The  immediate  jewel  of  th\ 
soul" — Reputation. 
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INTERIOR  OF  ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH  AT  LUBECK. 


We  Kre  chiefly  indebted  for  the  follovlng  acconnt  of  this 
interesting  itructare, — an  interior  view  of  which  ia  repre- 
«nted  ia  our  engraring, — to  Dr.  Nogent's  "Travels 
Jttough  Qermany  ;"  and  although  the  work  wu  printed  «o 
IxDg  ago  u  1768,  yet,  in  all  the  more  recently  publiflhed 
iKoka  of  tiKTCl  we  happen  to  have  pemaed,  a  more  fall  and 
minute  acconnt  of  this  renowned  building  u  not  to  be  met 
with. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  ia  a  noble,  lofty  pile,  far  exceed- 
ing any  other  rtmcture  in  Lnbeck.  It  stand*  near  the  great 
j^keUplace  and  the  town-houae,  in  the  heart  of  tha  dty. 
^he  iteeple  ii  the  higheit  in  all  the  town,  and  ii  dirided 
No.  237. 


into  two  spires;  that  on  the  north  ia  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  yards  high,  and  was  built  in  1310,  the  ascent  of 
which  is  by  ai  many  stepa  as  there  are  days  in  the  year ; 
it  commands  a  fine  riew  of  the  town  and  conntry.  He 
entrance  of  the  church  is  supported  by  two  pillars  of  granite, 
each  of  one  entire  piece,  llie  inside  is  richly  ornamented 
with  pictures,  and  with  the  tombs  of  senators  and  other 
eminent  persons.  These  omamenta,  however,  appear  too 
mnch  crowded,  and  the  eye  is  offinided  at  seeing  them 
scattered  abont  in  such  profusion,  without  any  regular  order. 
Every  hole  and  comer  ia  filled  with  a  long  inscription, 
containing  the  ebancter  of  some  tenator  or  priest,  wlioee 
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memory,  perhaps,  ought  to  hare  bMH  consign^  id  bbUtioii. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkablt  for  the  btanty  of  itH  trorkman- 
ship  as  well  as  for  the  richness  of  its  materiabi  being  of  the 
finest  black  and  white  marble.  It  was  made  by  tha  fataooi 
Quellinus  of  Antwerp^  lii  1697>  al  tlii  alpeiiM  of  one  tif 
the  burgomasters. 

Not  far  from  the  high  hltat  ia  Ait  e^ettitted  itbtmomical 
clock,  which,  besides  its  krgenesi  aild  the  multiplicitjr  of  iii 
appurtenances  and  omatiientSi  la  indeed  an  admirabla  piece 
of  mechanism.  On  it  are  seen  the  ^lipUe.  iodiaie,  taidlbr, 
and  tropics,  and,  what  is  aatonishingf  tbe  planets  in  ttU  theif 
seyeral  courses ;  so  that  the  station  of  any  of  them  ii  to  be 
found  at  every  hour  ot  the  day,  whether  they  b<^  aboti  or 
below  the  horizon,  or  to  the  touthward^  br  ^aatWaiiL  or 
westward,  with  many  other  astronomical  partfcmlata.  ul  k 
word,  from  this  curious  machine  may  be  ibtmad  a  eottitdeta 
abnajoac,  showing  the  daily  dispositioni  and  TSriationB  of 
the  celestial  bodies;  sun-rising  and  Bttting»  the  edipseii 
festivals  and  remarkable  days,  for  the  ftnetidian  of  Lubedc ) 
and  this  in  any  year,  even  die  leap  yeafti  down  to  1875^ 
which  will  be  the  year  of  consummation  to  all  these  ikbo* 
rious  displays  of  astronotnical  knowledge,  Tliere  are,  likt* 
wLbc,  several  ingenious  automata,  partiottlarly  an  image  of 
our  Saviour,  and  on  its  right  hand  a  dooiri  which  opening 
as  the  dock  strikes  twelve  at  noon»  forth  oome»  itt  oraer  of 
procession,  effigies  of  the  emperor  and  tha  seven  eldest 
electors,  who,  turning  to  the  imagei  make  a^  profound 
obeisance ;  this  he  retoma  with  a  kind  ^of  motion  of  his 
hand,  then  the  august  group  retreat  in  the  same  older 
through  a  door  on  the  left,  and  both  doors  immediately  shut. 
In  a  tower  above  this  clock  Is  ano^er  master-piece — ^^e 
chimes ;  they  play  eVery  hour  with  a  |u8toes8,  celeH^,  and 
melody,  which  charm  the  most  delicaiia  ear.  Under  these 
chimes  is  the  bell  for  striking  the  hour,  which  is  perlbrmed 
by  an  image  of  Hmei  whilst  a  lesser  figttlrei  representing 
Mortality,  and  standmg  on  the  other  side  of  the  betti  turns 
aside  its  head  at  evel-y  stroke.  That  this  Work  may  not  be 
damaged  by  any  indiscreet  spectatori  it  is  framed  ail  over 
with  wire  at  the  distance  of  an  arm's  length.  An  iiifeeription 
on  the  left  shows  the  original  date  of  tMs  Wotk  to  bfe  the 
year  1405,  though  it  has  since  undergone  bffo  repairaj  but 
the  artist's  name  haa  long  been  buH^  in  oblivion*  Itt  tha 
inscription  on  the  light  ars  aet  forth  It!  ekceltendeat 

But  the  most  noted  thing  in  St.  Mary^  church  ta  fk% 
paintmg  called  ^*  Death* s  Dance^'*  by  Holbein,  ao  inttch 
talked  of  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  It  waa  t)r%inally  dirawn 
in  1463,  but  the  figurea  were  repaired  at  difietent  timeai  aa 
in  1588  and  1642,  and  last  of  all  in  170l.  Here  yon  tea 
the  representation  of  death  leading  an  emperor  in  hia  impa-^ 
rial  robes,  who,  with  his  other  hand,  takea  hold  of  anoh 
another  figure,  which  leads  up  a  kiog ;  and  so  alternately  a 
figure  of  Death  and  a  human  person,  throughout  all  condi- 
tions and  stagea  of  life.  The  intention  of  th)e  artiat  waa  to 
ahow  that  Death  pays  no  regard  to  age  or  condition,  which 
ia  more  particularly  ezpreased  in  the  versea  underneath. 
They  were  composed  at  firat  in  PkU  Deutch^  or  Low  Dutch ; 
but  at  the  last  repau:  in  1701,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
change  them  for  German  versea,  which  were  written  by 
Nathaniel  Schlott  of  Dantzick.  The  whole  of  this  poem 
was  translated  into  English  by  a  young  lady  of  Lubeck ;  it 
ia  very  long,  several  lines  bdng  appropriated  to  eadi  dia- 
racter  in  the  Danqe :  we  aubjoin  a  veraa  or  two  aa  apedmena 
of  the  whole.  The  F^e  replies,  in  anawer  to  Death'a 
summons: 

"  Talk  80  to  me,  I  greaUj  wonder. 
You  flunk  so  Utde  of  my  thunder. 


Cia*t  holy  water,  bolt  tapert,  *    ^ 

Stand  aae  In  iteid  against  thy  vaponn, 
kc^  wha  have  power  to  release, 
Or  bind  those  dnnen  whom  I  please  7 
*Twere  passing  strange  were  I  to  die, 
Wlthom  the  keys  of  heaven,  not  I." 

Tht  tnitlrer  of  the  peasant,  though  a  great  contrast  to  the 
iboti^  ia  Mpudly*ehatBOteiatic  s 

'*  ITes,  Death,  to  thee  i  made  ny  moan, 
To  you,  kind  Sir,  and  you  alone ; 
With  labour  bard  and  sweat  of  brow, 
1  earn  the  Wtad  t  Uva  oa  bow. 
To-day  1  Uttla  thought  to  set 
A  IHHid  to  ease  ftie  kind  as  thee, 
Thtti  take  na,  81^,  without  control. 
And  Lard  hatt  ia«ey  aa  my  aooL" 

tlia  tail  lignto  in  ilbk  eatraordinary  dance  ia  that  of  a 
Metali-taaabri    Hia  ipeadi  ia  lacome  enough: 


**  O  alt  ti  a'ef,  Tte  lost  my  breath. 
But  who  tha  d^ll  eaa  ftucu  with  Death  t" 

Ai  ttgards  the  poBtloll  And  geneftd  Itate  of  I^beck,  little 
neM  tie  atate^  aa  ^is  intbrmatfon  ixmtained  in  our  artidea 

Eflt«man  m  Hamborgfa  iHll  apply  pretty  neariy  to 
bdck,  ft  being  dna  of  the  four  fte  towna  of  the  Oermanic 
Coniederationi  anbjact  to  tha  aama  laws,  and  adopting  the 
same  System  of  legUatioOi  uri^  adma  ttw  exceptions,  as  the 
befbtfc-nanied  ritiea.  W- 
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AirotBita  fini  ittAati^  dt  tM  jJMmar  df  peraererance  is  far- 
hiahed  by  tiie  life  and  atshietemeflbl  of  Felix  Neff,  a  Pro- 
teatattt  preachtr  in  tiid  Wild  and  drsArjr  legion  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '« Hi|(h  A^'* 

Ha  was  bom  in  i  villaga  near  OaHeva,  and  the  village 
detgyttan  ttta  Unt  a  tdeimbly  Kood  aducation.   Surrounded 
aa  he  waa  by  gnind  imd  romantia  leanery,  he  early  con- 
tracted A  gteal  love  for  gardening^*— dna  of  tiie  surest  iudlca* 
tiona,  aa  well  aa  one  df  tha  nosl  Jbowerful  aupports,  of  a 
btmatolent  and  tittnona  oktracter*  rw  aome  time,  therefore, 
ha  apprenticed  liim^  to  a  nnriary  gaidener,  and  made  such 
auctxaainl  efibfta  towAtdi  «iblainlM|  t  aound  knowledge  of 
that  ddightfbl  bnrinlMl^ttAt  il  tfkMtt  ^eara  of  age  he  wrote 
a  tcry  nMsfnl  treatxM  ott  tha  odlhlt%  dl  treea.     But  much  as 
young  Neff  loved  natore,  he  had  no  small  ehare  of  enterprise 
and  love  of  adventure,  and  at  the  early  age  of  aeventeen  be 
emi^red  aa  a  private  of  artillery.    His  knowledge  of  mathe* 
matics*  and  hia  great  zeal  and  industry,  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  hia  auperior  ofiicera,  and  ait  the  unusoallf 
early  age  of  nineteen  he  waa  luromoted  to  the  rank  of  aergeant. 
Hia  proper  bent,  however,  tJiough  kept  down  for  a  time  by 
the  ardour  and  enthuciaam  of  very  early  youth,  became  at 
length  too  atrong  to  be  reabted  by  any  merely  worldly  feel* 
inga,  and  having  procured  an  honourable  diachaxge  from  tba 
army,  he  devoted  nimaelit  heart  and  soul  to  the  proeecutioa  td 
the  atodiea  eaaential  to  qualify  him  for  ordination  aa  a  miniiter 
of  the  goapeL 

After  devoting  aome  time  to  performing  the  ^tiaa  of  what 
ia  called  a  paator  catechist,  Ne^  came  to  Bngland,  and  was 
ordained  aa  a  mimatar  al  the  independent  chapel  in  the  Poid* 
try,  London/  We  believe  lie  frequently  preached  whila  he 
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rpmaiiied  19  Bogland,  but  in  abo|it  six  moi^thp  after  bit  or- 
ditnation  be  wi^  appointed  to  tbt  afduout  po9t  of  paator  of 
the  High  Alp,  aod  be  immediately  departed  to  commence 
his  tru^  onerous  m  yrdl  as  import^t  dudes. 

The  dbtriqt  Uf  wbicb  the  lot  of  our  yoong  clergyman  j^ 
thus  caBt»  is  as  dreary  and  comfortless  as  tt  is  possiUe  to 
ifflsgine :  bat  tbe  sterile  spil  and  tbe  snow-covered  mQun- 
tams  had  no  power  tq  dannt  tbe  Christian  enthusiasm  of 
Fdii  Neff,  who  travened  die  most  difficult  roads  in  the  most 
inclement  peasoni.  nnwearied  in  weU*doiBg|  and  seemingly 
mseiuibie  to  toil,  dan|^»  dold,  wet,  and  hunger;  now 
iraiin^  the  ragged  rocks  with  tlie  activity  of  a  hermnan ,  and 
iQOQ  traversing  deep  ^ens  strewed  )iere  and  ^ere  iirith  die 
fredu  of  rock  buried  dowQ  by  ibrmef  storms,  ^d  sjenSfi* 
onthr  fbrewaminfi;  of  the  &te  wbicii  an  avalanche  waiffA  at 
ID7  uiatant  inflicfupon  ^e  pious  advei^turer. 

Well  was  it  for  the  widely-scattere^  flodc  of  NelT,  an4 
veil  vas  it  also  for  tbat  zealous  pastpr,  that  tbe  occupations 
of  his  earlier  years  had  fitted  him  fer  hardy  and  enduring 
pedestrianism.  '  Tbe  healthfu)  labours  of  tbe  gardener,  and 
the  severe  training  of  tbe  disciplined  soldier,  were  admirable 
preparations  for  nie  man  whose  flock  was  S9  wi/M?  scitt- 
tered,  th^  in  one  direetion  he  bad  to  trave}  twejve  miles,  in 
snother  |weatv»  in  another  thirty-three,  and  in  the  fowrm 
nxtv  utiles!  And  this,  too,  in  the  worst  ainsons,  and  by 
Ws  of  fvlucb  residents  ii^JBa^and  are'  ppsitively  unsbb 
to  iffls^ne  ^  difficulties. 

'He  people  who  were  thus  fortunate  in  a  pastor  were  aim- 
pie,  boneK|  and  laborious ;  but  they  were  indescribably 
ieoorant  both  as  to  things'  spiritual  and  things  temporal. 
Nef ,  who  posacssed  |i  wonderiimy  large  share  pf  good,  shrewd 
common  sense,  in  addition  to  the  learning  peculiarly  requi- 
fite  for  his  tacred  office,  had  too  often  and  too  acutely  looked 
upon  mankind  to  be  unaware  ttiat  temporal  comfort  }b  a 
strong  aafeguard  of  spiritual  goodness.  Torture  the  body 
with  cold,  ^unger,  nakedness,  and  precisdy  In  die  same  de- 
pee  do  vou  unfit  the  mind  for  that  me^itatioiy,  apd  for  that 
holy  ana  hallowing  love  and  admir^^on  of  ^e  Creator, 
viihout  wbicb  the  "  con^pany  of  prefu^hers*'  shim  preach*  but 
ia  TaiDy — and  but  vainly  Shan  the  martvra  of  old  have  tes- 
tified witb  &eir  blood  lo'tbe  truth^and  the  »bidi|i|[  firmness 
ot  their  Selief.'  All  this  KpfF  well  k^ew^'afQ^r^efefore, 
while  he  waa  '*' instant  in  season,  and  oiit  of  season/'  in 
**  preaching  Christ  crucified,"  he  buned  Inmsetlat  the  same 
tiine  with  the  temporal  improvement  of  the  simple  and  mi- 
Kiably  poor  people  who  were  so  fortunately  conunitted  to 
laitrast      '     • 

It  is  truly  marvellous  what  an  amount  of  real  good  may 
be  done  by  the  exertions  of  even  one  energetic  man  of  strong 
oiiod.  l^ndows  adaakte!!  the*  figfatoT  heaven  to  huts  from 
which  for  the  first  time  the  curling  smoke  was  conveyed  by 
chimneys,  callie  arsvekcpt  kk  thaii  iwnper  sheds  instead  of 
sharing  and  polluting  the  reaidences  of  their  masters ;  and 
t^ueh  the  foil  ai)d  climate  bad^  defiaRce  to  man  to  raise  the 
more  nutritious  ^nd  luxuhpus  crops^  without  wbjLdi  the  native 
of  more  genia}  climates  >rould  deem  it  a  great  wretchedness, 
if  not  am  aba9)nte  impossibility  to  exist,  yet  NefFsoon  taught 
bis  people  that  by  improving  their  mode  of  tfllage  they  could 
^nery  materially  increase  tne  quantity  of  the  simple  fore  whieh 
Hfe-long  balfc^  b^  rendered^  perhaps,  the  fittest  for  Aem. 

Hia^oB  as  an  engineer  taugbt  tbem  bow  to  irrigate  their 
meadows^  ajx^i  thus  doublis  and  treble  t^eir  erops  of  grass, 
and  he  tau{^t  them  to  ci^ivate  that  truly  yaluable  root,  the 
potatoe. 
At  first,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties  of  his  bene- 


strongest  just  where  they  had  the  least  shadow  of  reason  for 
their  ivanant.  But  tbe  evident  zeal,  the  untiring  patience,' 
the  self-control,  and  self-privation,  and,  above  all,  tbe  ob* 
viou:ily  sincere  and  disinterested  benevolence  of  the  pastor, 
grit  dually  subdued  all  prejudice,  and  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  bis  flock  such  a  love  and  reverence,  that  whenever  he 
ftnpped  in  a  village  for  distant  from  his  home,  that  peasant 
wa:"  an  ^vied  and  happy  man  with  whose  fomily  Neff  shared 
the  humble  meal,  and  oeneatb  whose  roof  be  idept  upon  the 
hard  6oor.  By  degrees  every  part  of  his  extensive  district 
assupned  a  new  an4  improved  appearance ;  labour  was  now 
aided  by  a  hitherto  unknown  skill,  and  the  produce  of  their 
union  was  an  Increase  at  once  of  comfort  and  of  health* 

Jj^t  us  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  ^eff  solely  attended 
to  the  temporal  state  of  his  flock :  on  the  contrary,  be 
instructed  both  young  and  old  in  their  religious  duties, 
smoodied  tlie  last  hours  of  the  dying,  and  poured  balm  into 
the  bruis^4  P^d  spffering  hearts  of  the  survivors.  And  when 
tbe  extreme  rigours  of  winter  rendered  out-of-door  labour 
wholly  iippracticable,  he  taught  his  people  to  read  and 
write ;  arithmetic  came  next,  then  geography,  combined  with 
condensed  but  lucid  history,  and  finaUy  the  knowledge  thus 
poured  ifito  minds  hitherto  unconscious  of  the  very  existence 
of  litera^re,  was  brought  to  the  illustration  and  enforcement 
of  reHffipus  truth.  Having  Urns  improved  both  tiie  bodily  and 
ipentflj  condition  of  bis  people,  Neff  bad  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  thepi  to  keep  alight  the  intellectual  flame  he  had 
laboured  ao  bard  and  ao  zealously  to  kindle.  School-houses 
were  erected,  and  an  organized  system  of  instruction  com- 
menced aqooog  the  people  themselves ;  and  when  ill  health  at 
length  compelled  tbe  author  of  so  much  good  to  retire  from 
the  blieak  scenes  of  his  worthy  labour,  and  seek  repose  in  his 
native  Geiieva,  he  did  so  in  the  glorious  and  oonscjatory  cer- 
tainty that  he  had  laid  a  foundation  which  storm  cannot 
shake,  or  time  crumble. 

V^e  have  purposely  refrained  from  quoting  from  tbe  de- 
Kghtful  biography  to  wbicb  we  are  indebted  for  the  foets 
contained  In  tbe  foregoing  portions  of  this  artide,  because 
the  woric  is  so  valuatSe  and  so  eloquent,  that  we  are  anxious 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it ;  certain  that  the 
perusal  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  most  important  service  to 
them.*  But  there  are  two  brief  passages  which  we  cannot 
forbear  from  borrowing ;  the  first  characterising  Ibe  labour 
of  Neff,  the  second  ei^roing  his  example  upon  Chiiadan 
ministers. 

"  He  so  eondeseended  to  things  of  'low  estate/  as  tx>  be- 
come a  teacher  of  die  A  B  C,  not  merely  to  ignorsnt  infancy, 
but  also  to  tbe  duH  and  nnpliant  capacities  of  adults.  Com- 
mencing with  the  most  tiresome  rudiments,  he  proceeded 
upwards;  leading  his  scholars  methodically,  kindly,  and 
patiently,  untH  he  had  made  them  proficients  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  could  conduct  them  into  the 
pleasanter  paths  of  music,  geography,  history,  and  astronomy. 
His  mind  was  too  enlarged  to  fear  that  he  niould  be  teaching 
his  peasant  boys  too  much.  It  was  bis  aim  to  show  what  a 
variety  of  enjoyments  may  be  extracted  out  of  knowledge, 
and  that  even  the  shepheid  and  the  goatherd  of  the  moun- 
tain-side will  be  all  the  happier,  and  all  the  better,  for  every 
piece  of  solid  information  that  he  can  acquire." 

SiiBidiB  voxds!  but  hfiftHtiful  as  simple,  and  true  as 
beautiful;  and  a  for  higher  and  more  hallowed  tribute  is 
paid  to  the  men^ory  of  tbe  Pastor  Neff  in  tbe  glow  of  the 
**  peasant  boy's**  spirit  as  he  looks  discerningly  up  to  the 
starry  heavens  while  tending  his  flock  upon  the  mountain 


rolent  task,^eff  h^d  to  contend  against  the  prejudices  of 
people,  which,  as  is  usually  tbe  case,  were  bivariidbly  the  I 


•  Memoir  of  Pelhc  Neff;  by  William  Stepben  GiUfi  A.M.,  Prebendary 
of  Durliani.  London  :  RlTiDgtons,  1SS3, 
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topy  than  evtrwas  paid  to  the  \varrior  of  a  hundred  fights — 
uxileaa  altur»  and  fiuthi  and  fatherland,  instead  of  ambition 
and  brate  ferocity,  made  his  sword  leap  from  the  scabbard* 
and  gave  might  to  his  arm  and  courage  to  his  heart  in  the 
daj  of  battle. 

Speaking  in  his  capacity  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England — a  capacity  to  which  equally  by  learning,  zeal,  and 
piety,  he  has  long  done  honour — ^Uie  reverend  biographer  says, 
— -*'  It  is  well  that  we  should  see  how  hard  some  of  our  bre- 
thren work,  and  how  hard  they  fare,  and  that  we  should 
discover  to  our  humiliation  that  it  is  not  always  where  there 
is  tbe  greatest  *  company  of  preachers'  that  the  word  takes 
tlie  deepest  root." 

Happily  the  great  body  of  the  Church  of  England's  minis- 
ters are  distinguished  equally  by  zeal,  ability,  and  piety ; 
and  though  such  an  example  as  that  of  Neff  must  be  valuable 
to  any  and  to  every  body  of  men,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that 
we  bdieve  there  is  not  a  body  in  the  world  by  which  it  is  so 
little  needed  as  by  the  ministers  of  our  church. 

But  shall  we  of  the  laity  not  also  be  benefited  by  such 
an  example  ?  Shall  we  merely  lift  our  hands  and  eyes  in 
ignorant  and  transient  wonder,  exclaim  that  Neff  was  a 
great  and  good  man,  and  then  testify  our  sense  of  his  great- 
xiess  and  hu  goodness  by  sitting  down  in  frigid  supineness, 
adding  no  jot  or  tittle  to  our  own  knowledge,  or  to  the  wel- 
&ie  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  If  we,  inhabiting  a  climate  of 
the  most  favoured  description,  and  enjoying  plenty,  comfort, 
and  comparative  leisure ;  if  we  thus  situated  can  act  thus 
basely  and  foolishly,  let  us  at  the  least  be  consistent — let 
us  bum  every  record  of  the  life  of  the  Pastor  Neff ;  for  his 
glory  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  pur  shame,  his  highttt  praise 
our  utter  condemnation. 

The  &te  of  this  great  and  good  man  is  well  calculated  to 
impress  upon  youth  the  duty  and  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  advice  g^ven  to  the  adventurous  and  ardent  Phaeton — 
'*  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis."  Industry  itself  may  be  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent ;  and  when  a  man  of  benevolence 
and  ability  tadcs  himself  beyond  his  bodily  strength,  he  is 
guilty,  however  unconsciously,  of  a  practical  fraud  on  so- 
ciety ;  every  hour  by  which  he  shortens  his  own  life  being  a 
subtraction  from  the  benefits  he  had  otherwise  conferred 
upon  his  fellow-men. 

like  that  truly  patriot  king,  "  Alfred  the  Great,"  our  sub- 
ject was  so  devoted  to  his  self-imposed  labours  of  usefulness, 
that  his  constitution,  strong  as  it  once  was,  broke  down  be- 
neath the  severity  of  his  labours,  and,  after  enduring  months 
of  the  severest  suffering  and  debility,  he  expired  at  Geneva 
in  April  1829,  being  then  little  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age. 

.  Ought  not  such  an  example,  ought  not  such  extensive 
good,  compassed  with  means  so  apparently  inadequate,  and 
in  despite  of  difficulties  so  apparently  insuperable,  to  make 
vigorous  and  well-situated  men  ashamed  to  be  heard  com- 
plaining of  shortness  of  life  and  paucity  of  means,  while 
wasting  the  one  in  idleness,  and  devoting  the  other  to  sel- 
fish and  criminal,  or  ridiculous,  pursuits  of  what  they  face- 
tiously miscal  <*  pleasure?" 


iSti 


LUMINOUS  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SEA. 

Ik  warm  latitudes  the  sea  at  night  frequently  presents  the 
appearance  of  liquid  fire.  If  calm,  the  dip  of  an  oar  or  the 
skimming  wing  of  the  smallest  sea-bird  causes  every  drop  of 
the  disturbed  water  to  present  the  appearance  of  fiery 


spangles :  and  if  agitated  by  a  tempestuous  wind,  the  vast 
expanse  rolls  hither  and  thither  like  the  molten  fire  of  a 
visible  and  tangible  Phlegethon ;  and  as  the  vessel  cleaves 
her  way,  a  phosphoric  light  plays  round  her  head  and  stem, 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  a  person  to  read  tolerably  laxge 
print  without  difficulty. 

Many  voyagers  have  described  this  singular  appeanmce 
of  the  sea;  and  Stewart,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  gives  a  very  vivid  and  graphic  account  of  it* 
"The  horizon,''  he  says,  "presented  in  every  direction  a 
line  of  uninterrupted  light,  while  the  wide  space  intervening 
was  one  extent  of  apparent  &[e.  The  sides  of  our  vesael 
appeared  kindling  to  a  blaze,  and  as  her  bows  occasionally 
dashed  against  a  wave,  the  flash  of  the  concussion  gleamed 
half  way  up  the  rigging  and  illuminated  eicry  object  along 

the  whole  length  of  the  ship The  smaller  fish  were 

distinctly  traceable  by  running  lines  showing  their  rapid 
course ;  while  now  and  then  broad  gleamings,  extending 
many  yards  in  every  direction,  made  known  the  movements 
of  some  monster  of  the  deep/' 

Though  various  preceding  voyagers  had  noted  and  de- 
scribed this  phenomenon,  nothing  l&e  a  satisfactory  account 
of  it  was  given  by  any  naturalist.     Mr.  Stewart,  whose 
work  we  have  quoted  above,  states  it  to  arise  from  lu- 
minous sea  animalculae,    especially  the  Medusa  pellucena 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the  Medusa  scintiUans  of  Macart- 
ney;  and  the  best  informed  naturalists  agree  with  his  opinion. 
It  is^not,  however,  by  any  means  certain  that  the  phosphoric 
appearance  caused  by  the  marine  animalculae  is  not  aided  in 
its  appearance  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
Bubfitances ;  and  probably  the  state  of  both  the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere  has  a  considerable  influence  in  making  the 
appearance  more  or  less  splendid. 

If  it  at  first  sight  seem  incredible  that  mere  animalcule 
can  cause  appearances  so  splendid  and  so  extensive,  let  us 
consider  that  the  glow-worm  of  our  own  country  and  the 
fire-fly  of  the  West  Indies  can  singly  produce  a  very  vivid 
light ;  and,  knowing  that  animalculas  are  wonderfully  nume- 
rous even  in  the  minutest  drop  of  water,  we  shall  easily 
conceive  that  countless  myriads  of  phosphorescent  animal- 
culae assembled  in  the  waters  of  a  hot  latitude,  may  give  out 
the  splendid  light  of  which  all  voyagers  who  apeak  of  it 
give  so  enraptured  an  account 


HINDOO  SECTARIANS : 

SBIKS,   BANIANS,    AND    BUDDHISTS. 

Like  the  great  majority  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world, 
the  Hindoo  faith  has  a  variety  of  sects^ — by  some  writers 
reckoned  at  as  high  a  number  as  eighty ;  ana,  as  ia  also  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  other  reh'gions,  the  difference 
between  the  various  sects  is  as  trifling  in  its  foiindation  as  it 
is  bitter  in  its  mode  of  manifestation.  The  sects  called  Seika 
and  Banians,  or  the  sects  of  right  hand  and  left  hand,  divide 
nearly  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  among  them.  The  (fis- 
tinguishing  tenet  of  these  sects  is  their  considering  one  of 
their  hands  as  impure  for  any  other  purpose  than  private 
ablutions ;  and  they  have  contended  for  the  preeminence  of 
their  respective  sects  with  such  exceeding^  bitterness,  that 
their  quarrels  uied  formerly  to  occasion  the  moat  violent  and 
sanguinary  battles,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  one 
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Ket  will  not  allow  the  marriage  or  finieral  procesnona  of 
the  other  to  pass  through  their  lands. 

The  founder  of  the  sect  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seiks 
VIS  named  Nanac*  and  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  otntury.  The  sanguinary  wars  which  at  that  time 
ngti  between  the  Mahometans  and  lus  fellow-countrymen 
adted  lo  much  of  hia  commiseration  that  he  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas,  by  demonstrating  that 
his  nation,  though  they  had  false  and  numerous  minor 
ddtiei,  yet  acknowledged  but  one  Supreme  Being.  But  this 
hnmane  step  had  the  effect  which  only  too  many  simi- 
lar endeavours  have  had  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries  ; 
md  so  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  disputes  between  the 
two  parties,  he  formed  a  third*  which  did  more  to  kindle  de- 
itructivetwaTS  in  the  country  than  had  been  ever  done  by  the 
other  two.  After  the  death  of  Nanac,  his  adherents,  consisting 
of  persons*  of  all  ranks,  attributed  to  him  the  power  of 
trorldng  miracles^— !«o  great  was  their  zeal  for  his  memory. 

The  Seiks  increased  for  a  series  of  years  in  both  power 
and  numbers  till  their  fourth  spiritual  chief,  or  guru,  built 
Ramdaspore,  now  termed  Armitsar,  which  is  their  sacred  city . 
For  a  time  thiey  were  unmolested;  but  their  tranquillity  was 
doomed  to  be  disturbed  by  their  fierce  enemies  the  Mussul- 
mans, whose  persecutions  stung  them  into  being  a  people  of 
most  intrepid  and  unsparing  warriors,  and  half  a  century  later 
the  repeated  cruelties  of  tihe  Mahometans,  and  the  murder 
by  them  of  the  chief  of  the  Seiks,  caused  a  new  and  a  bolder 
champion  to  arise,  in  the  person  of  Govinda,  at  that  time  the 
guru;  a  leader  well  fitted  to  do  justice  to  the  Seiks  in  the  capa- 
city of  legislator,  as  well  as  in  that  of  warrior  chief.  In  order 
to  inspire  them  with  creater  enthusiasm,  he  caused  them 
to  go  constanUy  armed,  and  to  take  the  name  of  Suidh, 
or  Lbn.  While  thus  endeavouring  to  raise  them  in  their 
own  estimation,  he  enjoined  various  customs  upon  them 
which  were  calculated  to  make  them  disliked  by  tiie  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and,  by  consequence,  prevent  them  from 
amalgamating  with  them. 

Gbvinda,  by  his  courage  as  a  chief,  greatly  exalted  the 
character  of  the  Seiks  among  their  neighbours,  while  his 
enactments  aa  a  legislator  greatiy.  tended  to  improve  their 


social  condition.  For  instance,  he  abolished  all  those  absurd 
distinctions  of  caate  which  have  done  se  much  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  Hindoos  in  general  both  as  to  wealth  and 
civilisation ;  a  measure  which  none  but  a  truly  sagacious  and 
firm  minded  man  would  have  conceived,  and  which,  assuredly, 
none  but  a  very  able,  dexterous,  and  popular  man  could 
have  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

SubsequenUy  to  the  death  of  Govinda  no  guru  has  suc- 
ceeded to  his  power,  and  even  in  the  field  of  battle  the  free 
Seiks  scarcely  acknowledge  any  ruler  or  chief. 

The  Banians  are  a  sort  of  Pharisaical  Hindoo.  Of  course 
they  in  common  with  the  other  sects  hold  in  abhorrence  the 
act  of  depriving  any  animal  of  life ;  and  so  far  do  they  exceed 
the  Hindoos  in  general  in  this  particular,  that  some  of  them 
wear  a  gauze  covering  over  their  mouths,  lest  any  insect  should 
be  accidentally  swallowed,  while  others  carry  a  brush  of  fea- 
thers, or  similarly  light  materials  with  which  they  ostenta- 
tiously sweep  the  ground  before  they  sit  down,  lest  they  should 
by  accident  crush  any  insect  to  death.  The  more  rigid  mem- 
bers of  this  extremely  severe  sect  are  not  only  abhorrent  of 
slaying  any  animal  themselves,  but  they  even  go  so  far  as  to 
purchase  animals  from  less  scrupulous  persons  in  order  to 
save  the  effusioii  of  blood.  Of  this  practice  European 
soldiers  and  seamen  frequently  take  advantage,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  about  to  kill  some  bird  or  small  animal  which  the 
Banian  purchases  andjsets  at  liberty ;  the  rogues  of  sellers 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  the  while  at  their  exceedingly 
acceptable  bargain ! 

But  the  acme  of  Banian  superstition  or  affectation  is  exhi- 
bited at  Surat,  where  this  sect  has  actually  founded  an  hos« 
pital,  not  only  for  animals  in.  general,  but  even  for  those  foul 
vermin  which  filthy  habits  produce,  and  which  Europeans 
are  loath  even  to  mention.  The  only  sort  of  inmates  not 
admitted  to  this  most  extraordinary  hospital  are  camivoroua 
animals ;  and  this  exception  is  doubly  strange  from  the  fact 
that  beggars  and  other  miserable  wretches  are  lured  occa- 
sionally and  strapped  down  among  loathsome  vermin,  that 
the  latter  may  gratify  their  taste  for  human  blood. 

Of  the  sect  called  Buddhists,  we  find  that  we  must  defer 
our  description  to  our  next  number. 


MIMIimilMMMMIilMIWW. 


HOW  TO  DISARM  CALUMNY. 


Ir  the  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  reading  had  not 
another  reconunendation,  it  would-be  invaluable  for  its  ten- 
dency to  do  away  with  that  love  of  idle  gossiping  in  which 
far  more  firequentiy  than  in  any  premeditated  malice  attacks 
upon  the  characters  of  the  absent  originate.  Ill-informed 
people  are  none  the  less  fond  of  hearing  the  scund  of  their 
own  voicea  because  that  sound  is  unaccompanied  by  any  sense 
worth  their  while  to  utter,  or  worth  the  whUe  of  their 
auditors  to  attend  to ;  and  wken  the  weather,  the  play,  the 
dress  of  thia  person,  and  the  health  of  the  other,  have  been 
twaddled  about  as  long  as  flippancy  and  dulness  deem  fit, 
rather  than  there  should  be  a  pause  in  what  is  called 
conversatiDn,  mere  folly  is  laid  aside  for  falsehood,  and 
character  is  commented  upon  just  aa  reckleaaly  as  dress  and 
the  weather  had  been.  The  baseness  and  cruelty  of  this 
sort  of  de&matory  gossiping  are  scarcely  greater  than  ita 
folly.  People  who  are  guilty  of  it  are  invariably  weak 
people  as  to  intellect,  and  generally  remarkable  for  anything 
rather  thsui  strict  morality ;  and  the  very  people  upon  whom 
they  bestow  their  mischievous  loquacity  never  fail  to  return 
the  compliment  the  instant  the  party  breaks  up;  with  this 


difference,  that  those  who  have  gratuitoualy  defamed  othera 
are  censured  for  vicea  and  ridiculed  for  follies  of  which, 
though  they  are  themselves  complacently  sure  that  they  are 
innocent,  every  one  of  their  acquaintance,  who  ia  not 
actually  deaf,  blind,  or  idiotic,  will  concur  in  pronouncing 
them  guilty. 

It  were  to  be  wiahed  that  every  man  calling  himself,  and 
expecting  othera  to  consider  him,  a  man  of  honour— and 
honour  in  its  true  sense  is  confined  to  no  rank  or  occupation — 
would  invariably,  on  hearing  the  absent  censured,  assure 
the  censor  of  his  firm  determination  to  let  the  aocuaed  party 
know  every  word  that  has  been  uttered  to  his  prejudice. 
What  consternation  would  an  aimouncement  of  this  sort  pro- 
duce in  a  slanderous  coterie  I  How  would  come  anticipate 
exposure  and  chastisement;  and  how  would  others  read 
their  lamentable  palinodia  in  their  intense  horror  of  antici- 
pated "  costs  and  damages" — £.  s,  d,  I  '  " 

If,  Aemodeus  like,  we  could  stand  behind  the  chair  of  an 
habitual  calumniator  during  his  perusal  of  the  foregoing 
observations,  we  feel  pretty  sure  that,  after  hia  having  vented 
sundry  pooh-poohs,  and  pishes!  and  pshaws!  we  should 


^n 
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hear  l^m  declaiin  Bd|newhat  pzosilj  abou^  the  impudenpe  of 
a  writer  openly  advocating  a  breach  pf  confidence.  Ajre ! 
there  U  the  stronghpld  of  the  cowardly^  apd  cfuef  practice 
of  speaking  ill  of  the  absent— it  ia  all  said  "in  the  dtric^^t 
confidence. '  Indeed  !  But  gentlemep,  by  your  leave,  how- 
ever you  may  palm  off  this  sophistry  upon  your  fellow- 
calumniators,  or  upon  the  unthinking  people  who  lend  to 
them  and  to  you  an  attention  of  which  your  habits  inake 
you  very  uuworthy,  we  should  be  extremely  sorry  that  our 
readers  should  be  led  astray  by  any  suph  small  d^ice.  Wf 
take  the  liberty,  therefore,  to  ixiquire  a  little  into  this  **  ppn- 
fidence." 

If  Mr.  White  be  so  utterly  destitute  of  more  dignified 
occupation  for  hi^  time,  as  to  feel  it  right  and  necessary  to 
entrust  a  fiiU,  true,  and  partioulaf  account  of  all  his  sayings, 
doings,  outgoings  and  incomings,  to  Mr.  Blacjc..  we  know 
no  one  who  has  any  right  to  interfere  :  ai^d  if  Mr.  Black, 
having  "sworn  eternal  friendship"  with  his  interlocutor 
after  a  delightful  acquaintance  of  ten  days^  phoose  to  listen 
to  the  precious  news,  and  vow  to  carry  it  untold  to  the 
grave — ^why  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Black's 
moral  character,  whatever  we  may  incline  to  think  of  his 
taste.  But  when  Mr.  White  talks,  and  Mr.  Black  listens, 
not  about  Mr.  White's  or  Mr.  Black's  affairs  or  conduct, 
but  about  Mr.  Brown's— Mr.  Black  )s  nearly  as  great  a 
wrong  doer  in  pledging  himself  to  secrecy  as  Mr.  White  i^ 
in  demanding  that  pledge,  and  thus  obtaining  the  power  to 
slander  the  absent  without  running  the  risk  of  having 
summary  or  judicial  punishment  inflicted  upon  him.  *'  Oon- 
fidence/'  indeed !  what  right  have  we  to  pledge  ourselves  to 
throw  a  shield  over  a  man  who  tells  us,  subst^ntiaUy,  though 
not  in  terms  assures  us,  that  he  is  a  gossip  and  fool,  or  a 
liar  and  a  coward  ?  Is  what  he  tells  us  true  ?  He  says  so, 
nay,  in  all  probability  he  adds  to  his  other  amiable  qualities 
by  attesting  the  truth  of  his  tale  by  a  round  oath ;  but  then 
he  would  not  have  it  known  for  all  the  worid.  Then  why 
does  he  tell  it  to  us  ? — are  we  so  utteriy^  contemptible  that 
our  opinion  of  Mr.  Brown  is  quite  inconsequential  ?  That 
good,  gentle,  and  just  Mr.  White  would  pot  for  his  ears 
venture  to  tell  ns  fn  terms  ;  yet  he  at  the  same  time  implies 
it,  and  begs  of  us  to  believe  ill  of  an  absent  man  without 
giving  that  man  even  a  chance  to  show  himself  innocent  of 
the  follies^  vices,  or  crimes  which  are  thus  gratuitously  laid 
to  his  charge.  Besides,  what  right  has  this  man  who  is  so 
incontinent  of  his  secrets  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  more 
silent  than  he ;  we  who  have  his  assertion  for  fiacts  which  he 
wishes  us  to  believe,  and  yet  prohibits  us  from  testing? 

Even  when  the  iU,  spoken  of  die  absent,  is  true,  die  evil 
speakers  are  gossips  and  fools  if  they  are  unable  to  keep  the 
matter  to  themselves,  and  yet  unwiuing  to  make  it  known ; 
but  when  the  evil  b  fiilsely  spoken,  no  language  whieh  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  use  is  adequate  to  the  deseriptioa  of 
the  base  and  loathsome  cowardice  of  the  caUimnialor. 
Choose  either  horn  of  the  dilemma ;  be  it  true  or  fislse  that 
is  spoken  of  another,  how  can  we  lairly  be  called  upon  to 
hear  it  eonfidentially  ?  We,  at  all  events,  have  only  our 
informant's  bare  word,  and  we  have  no  right  to  let  any  man 
gufer  in  our  esteem  until  we  have  inquired  into  the  gnmnidb 
of  the  accusations  affecdng  him.  Let  us  put  a  case : — ^Wc 
are  acquainted  with  a  person  of  whose  priaci[de  we  have 
so  good  an  opinion  that  we  would  even  at  a  personal  inoon«> 
venience  to  ourselves  aid  him  in  his  honeet  and  osaful  effoits. 
His  Imsuiesa  renders  a  temporary  supply  of  money  neees- 
aary-^-we  can  spare  that  money,  and  by  lending  it  to  hin 
we  materially  advance  his  interests  without  in  any  wise 
inuring  our  own.  Bat  just  as  we  are  on  the  fiuA  oi 
him  the  neoenar^  aid;  ara  JMiar  a  aawiw  ^iiiiige 


made  against  him.  We  are  told  fhat  '{^ompkin^  ooce 
thought  we!)  of  him,  leo^  hip|  a  hqndred  pounds,  and  lost 
his  n\on^j  for  his  pi^ps.  Oh  I  \t\\t  aO  t)ii«  is  told  '*  in  the 
strictest  punfidence  !*'  How  arc  we  to  act  theqf  Shall  «e 
lend  our  moi^ey  to  a  man  who  is  represented  to  us  ^ 
being  not  a  sin^^  degree,  morafiv  speak^^,  superior  to 
a  common  thieir — shall  we  descend  tp  the  almost  eousl 
ba&enes9  of  telling  a  lie  .^— shall  we  dedmre  that  we  have 
not  the  means  of  aiding,  when  in  point  of  fact  ve  oply  lack 
th^  will  ?  Shad  we  upon  the  hearsay  evidenqs  of  one  giiu} 
convict  another  man  unheard  ?-^Not  ao :  o^r  duty  to  all 
partjef  is  to  state  what  we  have  hear^,  ai;d  from  whom 
we  have  heard  it.  Nin/e  tiipes  in  everv  ien  our  very  "con- 
fidential^* information  wiU  turq  out  to  be  an  egregious  error 
or  a  deliberate  falsehooii ;  and  thus  our  candour  will  lead  to 
the  double  good  of  rescuing  one  man  froifi  an  unjust  and 
injurious  iaiputatiqu,  anc}  of  making  anotlj^  more  careful 
how  he  ventiires  tq  speak  ill  of  the  absent.  And  suppo^ng^ 
that  the  imputation  prove  to  be  well  founded,  we  can  save 
our  money  without  reporting  to  falsehood  of  eouivocatioo, 
for  in  that  case  we  have  only  to  advise  tiie  defaulter  to 
apply  fiot  to  us,  but  to  Tompkini. 

The  habit  of  gossiping  almost  invariably  lead^  to  the 
detestable  vice  o^calumny,  and  the  prevalence  of  both  is 
such  as  to  render  if  necessaiy  to  the  best  in^reata  of  egciety 
that  some  vigorous  efforts  should  bp  made  to  arrest  their 
farther  progress  ;  and  we  know  pf  no  more  efTeptual  way  of 
accomplishing  tliie  than  the  adoption^  by  ah  who  are  neither 
idle  or  malicious,  cruel  or  cowardly ,'  of  an  invariable  rale  of 
making  ev^  thln^  known  which  they  hear  spoken  to  the 
serious  injury  of  moral  chfiracterp 

Much,  however^  as  we  detest  and  despise  the  practice  of 
calumniating  the  absent^  we  cannot  but  po|nt  out  to  our 
readers  that  their  characters  chiefly  depend  upon  theposelves. 
Chesterfield,  wit)i  his  usual  acuiteness,  observes  that 
scandal  mpre  frecjuently  exaggerates  than  invents ;  and  he 
who  gives  no  offence  to  virtue  will  mely  he  libelled  eveo  by 
the  most  vicious,  while  he  who  errs  in  a  few  pojnta  may 
Uy  hlf  jsccount  ^ith  bajni;  accused  of  erfinW  in  many. 


CLEANLINESS  ESSENTIAL  TO  HEALTH. 

To  be  veiy  heartily  laughed  at  as  being  an  exceedingly 
dull  dog,  or  an  amazingly  facetious  lover  of  paradox,  it 
wnald  he  only  ncrassary  lor  one  to  aajr  Ihat  ike^  aia  two 
thinga  whieh  all  the  voHd  desiie,  and  vMckp  notirsthsland- 
iqg,  the  noajonty  of  the  world  wiU  aotatretah  out  tibftir  hands 
to  retain ;  bat  laughter  in  ^ia  case  would  he  an  much  mis* 
applied,  and  out  ai  place,  bb  at  usually  ia.     Does  any  one 

pntand  thathedueanot  wish  tofattheal^andfanp^}  Can 
he  he  the  (attar  if  he  he  wok  the  Ibimer  ?  And  yet  fiieanh- 
neas,  one  of  the  very  chiefeat  and  moat  potent  pc^aervatives 
of  health,  is  a  virtue  mon  nagiirUid  in  this  otherwise  intel- 
ligent .  country  than  any  odier  we  can  at  Iftna  instant 
recolleot. 

Some  time  since  it  was  pn^posed  to  construe  expensiye 
public  waUca  /or  the  recreation  of  (he  iohafaatante  ci  gnat 
towns ;  a  rne^awe  whidi,  were  a)l  other  ^mffrntirin  almdy 
pEovided  for,  would  have  our  truly  hearty  coneanence.  But 
however  laige  eny  <^  oar  towns^  and  however  denae  and  bad 
the  eanqpy  of  smoke  arising  ipua  fluea  of  ferantt^  end  from 
porioBhops,  there  ace  aire|!dy  anfamha  in  .wliidh  a  purer  air 
may  he  tapod,  an4  in  which  there  is  aimndant  tpmm  for  the 
artiaan  to  tsLe  the  qecess^  execdaa  fnd  nacarenCiott*    But 
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f  lien  will  a  poor  man  find  lu«  bath  ?  tlren  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  then  bathing  ia  scarcely  practicablet  decency 
forbidding  on  the  one  hand  what  due  attention  to  health  lo 
ttroQgly  recommenda  on  the  other.  Public  bathe  first,  there- 
fore, sboold  be  cared  for ; --expensive  public  walks  can  be 
waited  for. 

But  though  there  are  no  public  baths  to  which  the  labour- 
ing population  can  have  access,  every  one  who  chooses  may 
remedy  this  want  as  far  as  practical  effect  goes,  though  not 
in  point  of  conTenience* 

Id  order  that  our  recommendation  may  not  seem  to  be 
tmsuppoTted»  in  order  that  people  who  call  themaelTes  cleanly 
because  they  have  clean  hands  and  faces  nuqr  not  suppose  that 
we  are  declaiming  againat  a  merely  imaginary  evil,  we  beg  our 
readera  to  obserrej  that  ablution  of  the  whole  person  ia 
abaoiixtely  necessity  to  deanliness.  as  deanlinesa  is  to  a 
amnd  body  and  a  eheerful  mind.      Are  we  asked  why? 
Suppose  the  vhole.  sur/ace  of  the  body  to  be  apotted  with 
litde  holes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  millions — suppos- 
ing each  of  these  littb  holes  bo  be  at  every  instuit  disdmig- 
in;;  a  globule  of  clear  water — supposing   all  these  holes 
to  be  completely  stopped  up,  and  the  water  consequently  kept 
from  apringiQg  forth ;  are  we  to  suppose  that  that  water 
thus  prevented  from  coming  forth  will  have  no  effect  upon 
the  internal  man  ?     Well  I  this  actually  takes  place  at  every 
inatant  of  our  healthy  existence ;  and  though  the  globules 
of  water  are  so  minute  aa  to  be  quite  inviailSe  to  the  naked 
eye,  they  are   diatinotly  visible  through  the  medium  of  a 
good  microscope.     What  are  eommonly  called  oolds^  and 
what  quite  oommonly  terminate  ia  consumption  and  death, 
take  their  origin  fipom  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  invisible  per- 
oration ;  and  a  mere  remembranoe  of  this  fact  ought  to  suffice 
ts  assttre  ua  that  a  systematic  and  permanent  stoppage  of 
them  by  dirt  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  the  general  health 
and  apirita.     Moreover,  at  what  period  of  a  man's  four-and- 
twentf  hours  does  he  fed  so  buoyant  and  vigorous  as  just  as 
1»  has  taken  his  bath  I 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  deanlinesa,  we  beg  to 
remind  our  readers,  that  even  though  they  should  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  appearance  of  their  teeth  ;  though  they  should 
think  black  teeth  and  a  foul  breath  no  offence  to  others,  and 
no  hiconvenieace  to  themselves — we  beg  to  remind  them 
that  the  tooth-ache  is  quite  another  matter.  Some  diseases  of 
the  teeth  are  no  doubt  constitutional,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  have  their  origin  in  the  beastly  practice  of  leaving  the 
teeth  undeaiied.  A  filthy  white  substance  accumulates  in 
the  intervaia  of  the  teeth,  and — hear  it.  lover  of  dirt ! — ^this 
matter  is  fail  of  livdy,  voracious,  eel*like  animalculse,  for 
whose  especiai  aapport  and  increase  you  eschew  the  tooth 
brash,  and  endure  the  tooth-ache ;  are  obliged  to  employ  the 
dentist  ia  yo«r  caiiy  manhood,  and  will  not  be  able  to  chew 
a  cruHi  if  your  life  depend  on  it,  long  before  you  reach  old 
«g«* 


•*  PROCRASTINATION  IS  THE  THIEF  OF  TIME." 

MccH  of  <hd  ahftwdest  knowledge  cC  the  world  is  con« 
tsined  in  tiiose  ^tthv  concentrations  of  "  the  trisdom  of  our 
toeeaton,"  which  m  fiistldlotts  and  silly  wrongheadedness  of 
but  too  mwnt  mod^nks  leads  them  to  look  upon  as  being 
'*  too  qnaint/'  ai)d  **  too  k>ir,*  and  too  this,  that^  and  the 
other,  for  tliH^  ddteate  an€  Mllty  acceptance.  It  makes  im 
very  imgry  to  Mtrbr  to  Mrd  th^se  silly  sneeri  against  **  the 
%i^ged  "wtfHh  Imd  bo^s  ^  thoughta"  which  our  wiser 
ancestors  had  engraven  upon  then:  table  utensils,  and  painted 


ih  the  most  eonspicuous  parts  of  their  apartments;  and 
which  even  the  comparatively  uncivilized  natives  of  eastern 
countries  are  at  this  very  day  in  the  habit  of  commingling 
with  texts  from  the  Koran  upon  the  lintels  and  door*posts  of 
their  dwellings.  To  be  angry,  however,  is  in  all  such  cases 
an  extremely  usdess  and  unwise  procedure ;  and  we  propose 
to  d9a  much  better  thing  in  from  time  to  time  giving  short 
papers  founded  upon  those  proverbs  which  seem  to  us  the 
most  perfectly  applicable  to  the  every  day  affairs  of  life. 

Among  these  so  unjustly  despised  laconisms  of  practical 
wisdom,  few  are  more  entirely  true  tban  the  adage — '*  Delays 
are  dangerous  ;'*  an  ada^e  which  we  should  have  no  objection 
to  see  engraven  upon  tne  walls  of  every  place  of  business, 
and  one  which  most  assuredly  ought  to  be  deeply  Imprinted 
upon  the  mind  of  every  yoting  man  wbo  derires  to  be  even 
tolerably  useful  to  society,  and  prosperous  in  his  own  en- 
deavours at  self-aggrandizement. 

The  habit  of  procrastination  is  the  invariable  vice — for  it 
if  really  a  vice,  and  a  very  shameftil  vice,  too,  when  the 
property  and  affairs  of  others  are  at  all  dependent  upon  our 
punctuality — of  weak  and  indolent  men ;  and,  as  a  peculiarly 
just  retributionp  men  of  this  stamp  are  almost  uniformly  rom« 
pelled  to  bestow  double  the  pains  at  last  which  would  have 
sufficed  for  their  task  if  cheerfully  and  promptly  taken  in  hand 
at  first.  To  men  of  this  sort  the  present  time  is  to  all 
practical  and  useful  purposes  aniiihilated — they  live  for  by  and 
bye,  to* morrow,  and  next  week  ;  now,  as  connected  with 
labour,  is  a  word  they  can  by  no  ineans  compel  themselves  to 
pronounce*  "  Ves!  1  will  certainly  do  that  to-morrow,'* 
says  one  of  these  men ;  the  morrow  comes,  and  he  will  not 
agree  with  the  pithy  phrase,  ^*  To-day  is  the  to-morrow  of 
yeslerdi^"  but  drowsily  reiterates  to-day  what  he  said 
yesterday — "  Yes !  I  will  certainly  do  that  to-morrow !" 

Never  can  it  be  more  than  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the 
young  reader,  tiiat  no  honesty,  no  ability,  can  compensate  for  a 
want  of  promptitude ;  it  is  the  very  life-blood  of  all  successful 
action,  whether  on  behalf  of  ourselves  or  of  others.  It  is  a 
shameful  thins,  surely,  that  having,  to-day,  our  usual  health, 
we  put  off  till  to-morrow  the  performance  of  that  which 
requires  our  healthful  condition.  Are  we  immortal,  then, 
that  we  thus  dare  td  dally  with  time  and  defer  duty  ?  Is  tV.e 
book  of  doom  so  legible  to  us  that  we  can  ensure  to  ourselves 
on  the  morrow,  on  which  we  so  presumptuously  promise  the 
performance  of  to- day's  duties,  the  health,  the  strength,  the 
sanity — nay,  can  we  even  ensure  to  ourselves  the  mere  life 
the  brief  space  of  which  we  are,  as  to  usefulness,  thus  im- 
piously and  suicidally  abridging  ?  If  any  one,  who  has  viewed 
the  subject  of  delay  in  this  Tight,  still  ventures  to  be  guilty  of 
promising  exertion  to-morrow  instead  of  fairly  and  manfully 
notaking  it  to-day,  we  fear  that  nothing  here  said,  and  indeed 
nothing  that  we  possibly  could  say,  would  have  the  effect  of 
rousiog  him  from  his  effeminate  and  shameful  sloth.  But  we 
know  that  procrnstin&tion,  like  many  other  vices  and  follies, 
not  unfrequently  has  its  origin  in  mere  unreflecting  habit ; 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  if  that  is  the  case  With  any  of 
our  readers,  we  »hall  not,  even  in  this  brief  and  unpretending 
essay^  have  lifted  up  the  warning  voice  wholly  in  vain. 


THE  PAR3EES. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  various  inhabilantB  of 
Hindostan  are  the  Farsees,  or^  as  they  are  also  iomelitoes 
called,  the  Guebres. 

These  people  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Pefaiaas, 
of  Whomi  in  the  seventh  century,  about  twenty  thousand, 
driven  from  their  own  delightful  country  by  the  perse* 
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cutionB  of  the  victorfoUB  Abubeker,  sotight  shelter  and  safety 
at  first  in  the  isle  of  Ormus  but  subsequently  in  Guzerat. 

They  were  kindly  received  by  the  Hindoos,  who  not  only 
afforded  them  the  desired  shelter,  but  also  left  them  free  to 
enjoy  their  own  religious  belief,  and  perform  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  it;  only  stipulating  that  their  feelings 
should  be  so  far  respected,  that  the  strangers  should  not  kill 
or  use  as  food  the  flesh  of  the  ox  or  cow.  Wheil  the 
Mahometans  had  subverted  the  Hindoos,  the  Parsees  wera 
still  allowed  to  remain  in-  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own 
religion.  But  as  the  Hindoos  had  prohibited  the  use  as  food 
of  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  so  the  Mahometans  prohibited  the  use 
of  swine's  flesh.  It  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  Parsees — 
and  we  fear  it  is  an  instance  of  good  futh  which  a  history  of 
the  treaties  of  more  civilized  people  nearer  home  would  not 
very  frequently  parallel— that  the  contracts  thus  made  by 
their  ancestors  are  in  full  force  among  them  to  this  day. 
To  these  animals,  prohibited  by  their  good  faith  merely 
towards  man,  they  add,  as  prohibited  for  food,  hares,  deer, 
and  cocks.  Why  they  will  not  eat  the  former  two  does  not 
appear,  but  the  cock  is  probably  spared  on  account  of  his 
proclaiming  sunrise  by  his  crowing,  and  this  reason  is  the 
more  probable  because  they  make  no  hesitation  about  eating 
hens. 

The  Parsees  have  been  improperly  represented  as  wor- 
shipping the  elements,  and  especially  fire,  as  though  they  were 
the  actual  deilies ;  but  in  truth  they  revere  these  only  as  the 
grand  and  visible  symbols  of  the  unseen  Supreme.  The  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  light,  nay,  even  culinary  fire,  are 
held  by  them,  on  this  latter  account,  in  very  lugh  vene- 
ration. At  daybreak  they  may  be  seen  flocking  from  their 
homes  to  catch  the  earliest  glimpse  of  the  great  luminary ; 
and  at  the  instant  of  his  appearance  they  shout  in  the  most 
joyful  tones ; — their  animated  countenances,  voluminous 
white  robes,  and  variously  coloured  turbans,  presenting  to  a 
stranger  an  appearance*  as  interesting  as  it  is  remarkable* 
Just  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon  they  again  pay  their 
respects ;  but,  as  he  is  now  departing  from  them,  there 
are  no  cries  of  joy,  but  all  around  humbly  and  silently  pro* 
strate  tliemselves. 

Fire  they  will  on  no  aecount  extinguish  or  defile.  In 
consequence  of  which  they  will  act  neither  as  smiths  nor  as 
soldiers  ;  and  an  intelligent  authority,  long  resident  in  India, 
assures  us  that  he  never  but  once  could  induce  a  Parsee 
servant  to  snufF  a  candle. 

Though  Parsees  may  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of  Hin- 
d39tan,  the  main  body  of  them  is  still  to  be  found  in  and 
around  the  place  in  which  their  forefathers  finally  sought 
shelter ;  and  the  industry  and  activity  of  these  people  have 
made  all  of  them  prosperous,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly 
wealthy. 

Though  in  their  own  expenditure  they  are  economical, 
— though  &r*from  being  parsimonious,  the  wealthier  of  them 
keeping  very  handsome  houses  and  aven  carriages-^they  are 
an  extremely  humane  people ;  and  it  is  said,  that  during  a 
short  but  terribly  severe  famine  at  Bombay,  a  Parsee  of 
princely  fortune,  and  no  less  princely  disposition,  afforded 
daily  food  to  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  poor  people  ! 

Another  excellent  trait  in  the  character  of  these  people  is 
their  kindness  to  animals.  The  dog,  especially,  is  a  great 
favourite  with  them,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
witness  a  Parsee  distributing  food  to  every  ownerless  dog  he 
may  chance  to  meet  dnring  his  walks. 

Lawsuits  and  contentions  are  extremely  rare  among 
these  singular  people ;  and  when  any  very  gross  breach  of 
morality  does  unhappily  occur  among  them,  they  are  so 
anxioas  to  prevent  the  act  of  one  or  of  a  few  from  doing 


injury  to  the  high  character  of  the  body  at  large,  that  thef 
spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  keep  the  matter  a  seciet. 

Though,  like  the  Hindoos,  they  neither  make  nor  will 
admit  proselytes,  they  have  added  to  the  ceremonies  originally 
proper  to  their  own  religion  some  few  taken  from  that  of  the 
Hindoos. 

In  most  of  their  merely  worldly  customs  they  of  cotuse 
greatly  resemble  divers  other  eastern  people.  But  they  have 
but  one  wife,  who  must  be  of  their  own  race.  Adultery  they 
punish  with  death ;  but,  lest  the  authorities  should  prevent 
the  punishment,  it  is  inflicted  in  secret.  The  women  ut 
said  to  be  extremely  beautiful  in  figure  and  countenance ; 
with  fine  black  eyes,  full  of  expression,  and  complexion  nearly 
as  fieur  as  that  of  Europeans. 

Taken  as  a  body  diese  are  among  the  most  admirable 
people  in  Hindostan.  Beggars  are  litoally  unknown  among 
diem  ;  all  who  are  able  have  some  businesa  or  profession, 
in  either  of  which  they  are  remarkable  for  their  courtesy 
and  good  faith ;  and  those  who  from  age,  infirmity,  or 
misfortune,  are  unable  to  support  themselves  respectably, 
are  zealously  and  liberally  aided  by  their  more  fortunate 
fellows. 


1     A  SWEDISH  IRON  MINE.  .-        ^ 

Tbh  adventurous  and  accomplished  traveller.  Dr.  Clarke, 
describes  an  iron  mine  which  he  visited  in  Sweden,  as  being 
one  of  the  most  impressively  grand  scenes  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  and  we  need  scarcely  tell  our  readers  that  there  were 
few  important  parts  of  the  world  which  he  had  not  more  or 
less  femiiliarly  made  himself  acquainted  with.  It  is  from  the 
journal  of  that  adventurous  traveller  that  we  abridge  the 
following  description. 

Over  a  vast  chasm  in  the  earth  a  sort  of  platform  is  erected, 
furnished  with  the  machinery  necessary  for  'raising  the  ore. 
Huge  buckets  were  perpetually  ascending  and  descending,  the 
chains  to  which  they  were  suspended  making  a  melancholy 
rattling,  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  sides  of  the  gulf.  Look- 
ing down  from  the  verge  of  this  platform,  the  giddy  spectator 
could  see,  at  upwards  of  seventy  fathoms  depth,  a  multitude 
of  miners  flitting  about  in  a  fitful  and  dim  light,  and  looking, 
from  the  great  distance,  rather  like  the  pigmiea  of  ancient 
fable  than  full- sized  and  athletic  men.  Mingled  with  the 
melancholy  clanking  of  the  bucket-<:hains,  there  arose  horn 
this  yawning  abyss  a  motley  confusion  of  sounds,  of  creaking 
wheels,  groaning  pumps,  clash  of  hammers,  and  occasionally 
a  tremendous  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  blaating  the  rocks. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distracting  uproar.  Dr.  Clarke,  attended 
by  his  interpreter  and  two  of  the  miners,  made  his  descent, 
by  means  of  ladders  lashed  together,  and  extending  without 
any  resting-place  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit  down  the  whole  of 
the  seventy  fathoms  depth.  As  if  to  noake  the  descent  more 
perilous  than  it  needed  to  be,  the  ladders  were  in  many  places 
rotten,  and  in  some  broken,  and  the  staves  were  so  covered 
with  mud  and  ice,  that  the  hands  of  the  traveller  were  com- 
pletely benumbed;  and  he  candidly  tells  ua  be  had  not 
got  far  down  ere  he  heartily  wished  that  he  had  been  con- 
tented to  remain  on /errA^rma.  Happening  to  mention  to 
one  of  his  guides  his  surprise  at  the  n^lected  condition  ci 
the  ladders,  the  man  warned  him  not  to  fix  hia  thoughts  upon 
that  subject,  and  told  him  that  a  woman  belonging  to  the 
mine  had  fallen  from  the  ladder  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  was  complaining  of  its  insecurity.  On  hearing  this  com- 
fortable intelligencci  the  interpreter,  simply  enough,  inquired 
what  became  of  her,    **  Became  of  her  V'  replied  the  miner, 
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It  the  taffie  time  taking  one  of  bin  hands  from  the  ladder,  end 
ilipping  it  gmartif  on  his  thigh,  "she  became  ■  pancake!" 
The  Dactoi  wm  more  furtunate  or  more  careful  than  the 
d»iir  vomin  bad  been,  and  after  much  toil  and  inconvenience 
uhved  ufely  in  the  mine.  Here  the  Doctor  was  estonished 
It  fiodiag  "  ihick-ribhed  ice,"  it  betag  generally  understood 
ikt  the  lower  you  descend  into  the  eutb  the  wanner  do 
fou  fiad  the  temperaturt.  But  in  tbti  case  the  great  eitent 
of  ibe  opening  allows  the  atmospheric  air  to  potlr  down  in 
locli  great  volames  from  aboTC,  that  the  temperature  is  nearly, 
if  out  exactly  the  same  as  upon  the  lurface  of  the  earth, 
Pvtiag  ilong  teveral  vaulted  passages,  the  traveller  was  at 
Icogth  ushered  into  the  principal  chamber  of  the  mine,  where 


amid  ice,  >tf  am,  ruthing  watera,  snd  a  noise  ell  but  stunning 
to  ears  not  tccustomcd  to  it,  about  fifty  miners  were  busily 
employed  in  their  vaiious  departments  of  labour.  Women, 
haggared  and  begrimed,  with  clotted  hair  and  inflamed  eyes, 
holding  in  their  hands  lighted  torches  of  [une-wood,  "  grinned 
horribly"  around  them,  and  jelled  out  unintelligible  words 
at  the  very  top  of  their  voices.  Suddenly  the  din  of  ham- 
mers ceased,  the  guides  hurried  the  traveller  abd  his  hter- 
preter  IVom  the  spot,  and  tiiey  had,' just  commeeced  their 
aicent  towards  upper  eitfth  when  a  tremendous  cxi^nsioa 
seemed  to  shake  all  around,  and  its  thundtr  died  away  in 
reverberations  more  ind  more  faintly  bcsid,  vntil  all  was 
again  silent. 


Fint  of  the  Gretrmick  RaUway. 


LONDON  AND  GREENWICH  RAILWAY, 


It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sUppoie  that  the  introduction 
■nd  general  use  of  railroads  in  this  country  will  effect  a  com- 
plete revolution  ia  its  internal  commerce.  The  principal 
csft  of  maa;  articles  of  large  and  constant  cousuroptiou  is 
entailed  by  carriage :  if  a  portion  of  thnt  cost  can  without 
a  reduction  of  profits  be  ahsted,  it  follows  that  all  articles  pro- 
dsced  or  numufsctured  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  materially  reduced  in  price ;  "a  coniummstion  most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,"  Greet  as  will  be  the  advantages 
deiived  from  Taiboadt  by  the  kingdom  at  larKe,  the  prospects 
of  London  will  be  especially  improved.  This  metropolis — 
the  pcunt  tram  which  all  the  loads  diverge,  and  to  which 
^0.  il88. 


they  all  arrive — will  be  the  constant  reCiplmt,  not  onljr  of 
every  tpecirs  of  home  manofacture,  bnt  all  kinds  of  forrlgn 
impoiiation  |  for  it  is  to  be  anticipsted  that  merchantmen, 
to  escBpe  the  troublcKKne  end  dangerous  nsvigation  of  the 
channel  and  river  I'hame',  will  depotit  their  cargoes  at  the 
out-ports  to  be  forwarded,  per  steam  carriage,  to  London, 
In  truth,  this  city  will  become  an  enormous  msTket— -a  huge 
channel  for  commercial  ipeculstion,  through  which  will  flow 
tributary  streams  of  trnde  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 

Not  the  testt  benefit  sSbrded  by  rspid  conveysnce  would 
be  felt  in  the  cases  of  war,  invauon,  or  civil  riot ;  the  prompt 
tnuupoitation  of  troops  and  munition,  to  any  point  of  th« 
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kingdom  in  vhich  thej  may  be  moM  reqnind,  innlTU  a  con- 
BiderKbod  of  no  amall  impuitnnoe. 

Among  tba  minor  ndvuitagei  to  be  reckoned  on,  it  the 
postibilitj  of  impronmenE  En  the  qntilitjr  of  meftt,  ti  the 
dettimenul  and  cniel  necotity  of  driving  cattle  for  hun- 
dreds of  mile*  to  the  nwket,  and  from  thence  to  "that 
hottmt  from  i^hence  no  trSTeller  Ktuma,"  the  •laughteT- 
huuM — will  be  partially  aroided.  Many  animalt  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  killed  near  their  awn  paatures,  and  their  ear- 
caMea  forwarded  to  moat  of  the  great  markets  at  a  SHCtlfice 
of  time  not  half  lo  detrimental  &■  those  long  journeys 
now  inflicud  on  the  beutt.  In  ihort,  every  kuid  u( 
food  wilt  be  sapplied  to  great  maiket  towns  with  increased 
cxiJcditioQ,  wiih  greater  freahneis,  and  consequently  in  a 
higher  itate  of  perfection. 

Having  attempted  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  good  results 
to  be  anticipated  from  railroads,  we  will  nett  proceed  with 
a  aluxt  history  of  their  riie  and  progress  in  this  cnuntry. 
^  Although  tracks  in  large  blockc,  laid  in  a  form  somewhat 
■imiUr  to  rail*,  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  b_  . 
of  the  famous  Uoman  ways  still  to  be  seen  in  the  various 
ctliaa  of  Italy,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railway 
u  a  Biitish  invention,  and  was  originally  made  of  wood; 
having  been  fiitt  used  in  Northumberland,  for  the  transit  of 
coals  Irom  the  miaes  to  the  shipping ;  and  to  Mr.  William 
Uevnolds  is  due  tha  merit  of  introducing  rails  constructed 
of  metal,  which  were  first  need  in  17t>7  at  Colebrook- 
dale  in  Shropshire.  Cut-iron  wat  the  material  employed 
up  to  the  year  181 1,  when  malleablfe  or  wiought-iron  was 


most  jndieioasly  aabttitnted  at  Lord  Cariide'a  eoal-wotki,  in 
Camberland.  The  earliest  public  rtHway  eom|>any  «u 
formed  in  1789,  at  Loughborough.  Many  raiiroadi  hiie 
been  constructed  since  then  by  private  individuals  and  eom- 
panies,  and  as  a  substitute  for  legal  authority  to  pats  tbtougb 
tbe  properties  and  dijmains  of  landed  proprieton,  the  ei|)c- 
dient  of  way-leave  was  introduced :— ^a  source  of  rerenne  la 
tbe  form  of  tonnagte,  paid  to  tbe  oWnen  bf  the  soil,  for  liberty 
to  traverse  over  their  gronnds.  With  the  public  compauiii 
lately  eetablished,  the  case  is  different.  Uy  acts  of  pailiameat 
specially  pantd  for  the  mntutd  protection  of  the  public  ind 
tlie  proprietors,  compensation  is  obh^ed  to  be  gi'Ven  for  tbe 
property  of  those  persons  whose  estates  are  intertccttd  by 
tbe  roads. 

Unquestionably  the  ^atest  en  in  the  history  of  railrotds 
was  the  opening  uf  that  between  Manchester  and  Lifreipoul. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited  in  alter  ages,  when  the  incal- 
culable advantages  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  will  hsie 
been  most  felt  and  appteciated,  that  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portant facililies  to  he  effected  by  so  easy  a  communication 
between  twO  of  the  greatest  commeiciai  towna  in  tbe  kii'g- 
dom — in  ppite  of  the  improvement  of  trade  to  be  anticipated, 
and  which  has  since  been  ami)ly  realized — the  opposiuuu  tu 
the  Manchester  and  lirerpoul  Kailroad  Bill  was  eo  great  ia 
the  house  cf  commons,  Qiat  it  cutt  the  company  two  jean' of 
the  most  vigiknt  activity  and  parliamentary  baetic  to  succeed 
in  obtaining  legislative  sauctiun  for  their  national  undertak- 
ing, while  it  was  pUnly  shown  what  tStci  quickness  of 
trancit  had   upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  two 
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towns,  by  itating  the  increase  of  population  since  the  use  of 
omtia. 

Jo  1760  the  population  of  Manchester  was  about  22,000. 
Before  that  dine  the  usual  method  of  carrying  cottons  and 
otber  manufactured  good^  to  the  various  great  markets,  was 
bj  pack  horses  and  waggons.     In  the  same  year  the  Duke 
of  Bridge  water's  cnnal  was  begun.     In  1824,  when  the  rsil- 
road  MTSS  prujected,  the  population  of  Manchester  amounted 
to  150.000  i   having  thus  increased  in  the  space  of  sixty- 
four  years.     A  proportionate  augmentation  had  also  taken 
place  within   the  same  period  at  Liverpool,  in  both  cases 
mainly  attributable  to  the  more  rapid  and  less  expensive 
n^tbod  of  carriage  by  canal.     With  the  population  of  both 
these  towns,  their  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity 
iacressed,  and  will  doubtlessly  progress  when  the  still  greater 
iipprovement  ^of   railroads    and  steafn-carriages  is  in  fuU 
operation. 

At  first  view  it  might  seem  that  the  London  and  Green- 
viel)  Railway  is  a  less  important  undertaking  than  many 
otbers  of  the  same  kind  alie»dy  in  advanced  progress  ;  but 
wben  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  lines  to  Croy- 
doB|  firightpo.  Gxavesend,  and  Dover,  its  importance  is  greatly 
iqcreased.  Many  other  railways  are  restricted  by  Act  of 
Pariianient  from  terminating  within  seven  miles  of  London ; 
and  will,  most  likely,  mjtke  use  of  the  Greenwich  one  to  com- 
plete their  trips  to  London. 

The  projector  and  engineer  of  this  railroad  is  Lieut- 
Colooel  Landmann,  who  has  carried  put  and  partiaUy  per- 
formed his  project  with  surprising  exactness  and  rapidity. 

Tht  rails  sjre  placed  on  a  viaduct,  two  and  twenty  feet 
high  and  composed  of  several  thousand  arches.  A  very 
wise  clause*  is  inserted  in  the  London  and  Greenwich 
Railway  Act,  by  which  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  may  be 
isflicted  on  any  person  found  on  the  railway  unless  those 
enployed  by  the  Company,  or  individuals  about  to  proceed 


in  the  carriages.  A  neglect  of  this  necessary  caution  cost 
a  gentleman  his  life  in  March  last!  Constructed  as  thf 
road  it,  expressly  for  steam^oarriages,  without  any  vi^w  to 
the  convenience  of  other  description  of  transit,  the  danger  of 
trespassing  on  a  road  where  the  vehicles  pass  each  other  in 
such  rapid  succession,  must  be  excessive.  A  path  is  pro? 
vided  for  foot  passengers  and  conveyances,  beside  the  archer 
which  is  open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  a  small  toll.  ^ 

By  another  clause  in  the  same  Act,  the  Company  is 
empowered  to  fill  up  these  enormovw  arches  ^vith  dwelling- 
houses,  warehouses,  and  shops  ■  some  at  the  Deptford  part 
of  the  road  have  already  been  built,  and  a  view  of  them  is 
presented  to  our  readers.  When  these  singular  structures 
are  completed,  they  will  present  the  novel  spectacle  of  on« 
even  street,  extending  from  London  to  Greenwich,  a  distance 
of  nearly  four  miles  I 

At  present  the  carriages  run  no  further  than  Peptfoid ;. 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  ensuing  summer  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  line  will  be  completed*  The  distance  saved 
by  the  new  road  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter ;  the  j«iUTney  by 
the  old  one  is  five  miles,  while  the  rails  have  ahprteped  tho 
distance  to  three  miles  and  three  quarters. 

1  he  gross  capital  with  which  the  Directors  of  the  Com* 
pany  began  their  undertaking  was  400,000/.  in  twenty- 
thousand  shares  of  20/.  each.  Comnsercial  men  always 
looked  upon  the  speculation  as  a  safe  one.  and  the  afaorea 
found  a  rapid  sale.  From  Returns  made  to  the  Houi»e  of 
Commons,  it  appears  tbat  the  numbev  of  daily  passengers 
between  London  and  Ghreenwich  is  four  thousand.  Upon 
one-third  of  these  the  Company  may,  we  should  think, 
rafely  reckon ;  while  the  evils  to  be  anticipated  from  a 
probable  monopoly  will  be  checked,  first,  by  the  number  of 
»team  vessels  which  perform  the  same  distance  on  the  river  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  a  partial  continuance  of  the  vehicles  now 
in  use.  i^* 
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ON  THE   INFLUENCE  OF   THE  CONQUESTS  OF  ROME    UPON    HER  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS 

AND  SCIENCES   IN   GENERAL. 


There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  interesting  than  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  from  their  "infancy  to 
the  f^tate  of  perfection  whieh  they  may  have  attained  in  any 
particular  state.  In  the  Case  of  R<)me,  the  research  is  doubly 
sttraciive,  when  we  consider  the  great  influence  that  she  has 
exercised  upon  the  present  times,  in  being  the  more  itnme- 
<liite  source  from  which  that  knowledge  was  drawn  which 
liss  served  as  a  foundation  to  the  wonderful  superstructure 
raieed  by  the  few  last  centuries. 

I'be  Romans,  from  iheir  first  existence  as  a  nation,  were 
tocoottantly  engaged  in  warfare,  that  their  character  appears 
to  have  received  from  this  circumstance  a  settled  impre^eion, 
to  c/bliterate  which  many  succeeding  ages  were  required. 
'Ihie  im)>refsion  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  diametrically 
oppoied  to  the  cuhtvatiun  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  it  may  be 
sttributed  their  want  of  originality.^  Busfied  in  far  different 
pursuits,  it  was  not  until  GrcBcia  capta  fsrum  victorem  eepit, 
that,  as  it  vrere,  a  new  world  burst  m  upon  their  astonbhed 
view,  that  the  beautiful  creations  of  poetry,  paintinir,  and 
sculpture,  excited  their  astonishment,  and  aroused  their 
cBiulationft 

Darin«r  the  few  years  of  peace,  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  first  Funic  War,  the  Romans  fir^t  directed  their  attention 
to  any  thing  like  literature;  to  this  they  appear  to  have  been 


•  Thc'»«riy-cigluh. 


led  by  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with  Greece,  and  accord- 
ingly the  rude  essays  <rf  Livius  Andronicus  at  dramatic  com- 
position were  founded  upon  and  translated  from  Greek 
models.  In  succeeding  times  he  was  at  once  followed  and 
surpassed,  in  Iheir  different  styles,  by  Noeyius,  Eunius, 
Plautus,  and  Terence ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  till  after  the 
bitttle  ojf  Pydna,  that  the  literature  of  Rome  derived  much 
benefit  from  her  conquests:  at  that  time  the  first  hbiary 
was  established  at  Home,  with  books  obtadned  from  the 
plunder  of  Macedonia. 

Although,  however,  at  this  period  they  regarded  the  works 
of  Grecian  genius  as  valuables,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  of 
the  nature  c4  their  value  they  were  ignorant.  That  they 
were  as  yet  incapable  of  comprehending  their  beauties  is 
palpable  fiom  the  remarkable  conduct  of  the  consul 
Mummius,  when,  after  the  capture  of  Corinth^  he  took 
measures  for  transporting  its  treasures  to  Home,  nnd  en. 
joined  those  appointed  to  convey  the  statues  and  paintings 
to  be  careful  how  they  lost  or  damaged  any  of  them,  adding, 
that  in  case  they  did  so,  they  should  make  others  in  their 
stead ;  the  appearance  of  them,  however,  at  Kume  caused 
juster  ideas  to  be  formed,  and  from  admirers  naturally  pro- 
duced imitators. 

'i*he  commerce  of  the  Roman?,  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  now  began,  from  their  naval 
successes  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  a  natural  ambition 
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of  f indling  them  npon  their  own  element,  to  be  extended 
in  almost  every  direction.  This,  perhaps,  is  another  proof 
of  their  want  of  refinement  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  since  commerce  seems  to  he  always  the  forerunner 
and  begetter  of  improTcment,  inasmuch  as  nations  are 
obKged  originally  to  depend  upon  others  for  those  indul- 
gences which  are  yet  entirely  new  to  them,  and  then,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  luxury,  and  their 
delicacy  and  industry  being  equally  awakened,  they  proceed  to 
liarther  improvements,  as  well  in  domestic  as  in  foreign  trade. 
The  reason  which  has  induced  moralists  to  inveigh  so 
strongly  against  refinement  in  the  arts  is  the  example  of 
Home,  which,  they  say,  as  long  as  it  combined  virtue  with 
rusticity,  and  public  spirit  with  poverty,  stood  upon  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  glory  ;  but  having  learned  from  its  con- 
quered provinces  the  Asiatic  luxuries,  fell  into  every  kind  of 
corruption,  and  became  the  victim  of  political  sedition  and 
venality.  All  the  Latin  historians  agree  in  attributing  the 
downftdl  of  the  state  to  the  introduction  of  arts  and  riches 
from  Greece  and  from  the  East ;  and  Sallust  goes  so  far,  as 
to  represent  a  taste  for  painting  as  a  vice  equally  enormous 
with  drunkenness.  But  though  it  may  appear  presumptuous 
to  offer  to  set  up  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  men  whom 
we  are  always  accustomed  to  consider  amongst  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
orders of  the  Roman  state,  which  they  have  ascribed  to 
luxury  and  the  arts,  did,  in  fact,  derive  their  Origin  from  an 
ill-modelled  government,  a  defective  system  with  respect  to 
their  foreign  relations,  and  an  inordinate  thirst  after  conquest. 

IIoXV  jJirtVroro  £pya,  KaidiifQ  ?  rfxiffraro  irayra. 

The  shortness  of  life  is  a  common  theme  of  complaint. 
Divines  preach  it,  philosophers  discuss' it,  and  poets  sing  it. 
Perhaps,  alter  all,  from  neglecting  to  make  a  proper  dispo*- 
sition  of  his  time,  man  is  huncelf  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
brevity.  It  is  not  that  life  is  short,  but  that  he  loses  the 
greater  part  of  it ;  how,  then,  we  may  employ  our  time  most 
^ly,  and  to  the  best  advantage,  appears  to  be  a  not  unim- 
portant inquiry. 

There  are  many  whose  time  is  constantly  employed,  but 
upon  objects  evidently  unlets,  either  to  themselves  or  their 
feilow«creatures ;  these  may  be  dismissed  without  farther 
consideration,  it  being  palpable  that  their  example  is  not 
to  be  proposed  as  a  model  for  imitation.  But  there  are 
others,  and  a  very  numerous  class  they  form,  whose 
labours,  though  unremitting  and  apparently  well  directed, 
are  nevertheless  wholly  unproductive  of  beneficial  results ; 
they  are  like  drones  buzzing  about  the  flowers,  wiih  just 
as  much  noise  and  pretended  earnestness  as  the  working- 
bees,  but  who,  with  all  their  bustle,  never  extract  a 
ungle  drop  of  honey.  Among  them  is  the  superficial 
bookworm ;  he  is  one  who  is  constantly  feasting,  hue  never 
getteth  fatter ;  hb  palate  is  not  over-nice,  for  the  savour  of 
every  thing  book-shape  tickleth  it ;  his  digestion,  however, 
is  nought,  for  he  never  giveth  it  time  to  perform  its  func- 
tions; he  tasteth  Shakspeare,  and  thence  turneth  to  a  news- 
paper, which  is  succeeded  by  a  novel,  or  Aristotle,  as  the 
case  may  be;  nothing  like  order  is  observed  in  the  succession 
of  his  diihes,  so  that  the  steams  of  his  banquet  rise  to  his 
brain  in  a  perfect  jumble,  and  the  figures  that  he  conjures 
up  are  all  clothed  in  motley ;  his  mind  is  as  much  debauched 
as  the  body  of  a  real  glutton ;  question  him  on  the  pfditics 
of  the  day,  and  he  will  quote  the  Arcadia,  or  talk  of  Pkto's 
Republic ;  mention  the  farmer's  life,  and  he  will  repeat  an 
idyl  of  Theocritus:  nothing  comes  to  him  not  spoiled  by  the 
sophieticaiiog  medium  of  books;  for  the  great  book  of 
nature,  as^  it  has  been  called,  he  carcth  nought, — it  is  i|n 


unbound  book,  neither  can  he  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
adorn  the  shelves  of  his  library ;  he  plumeth  himself  upoa 
a  species  of  omniscienoe  with  respect  to  books,  and  twittetk 
you  with  ignoranee  if  ypu  know  not  of  Lucas  Gaurieus  de 
Astrologia,  or  Oower's  Vox  Clamanlia ;  in  fact,  refuung  to 
learn  anything  bat  from  books,  and  learning  from  them  merely 
ai  books, — without  system  and  without  thought,  he  imagines 
that  he  whips  the  cream  from  every  one  he  reads,  and  the 
result  is,  an  anomalous  mixture  spread  like  a  flood  over  an 
extensive  surface,  and,  as  that  ia,  shallow. 

Another  of  the  characters  composing  this  class  is,  the 
"  Jack  of  all  trades,'*  and  as  the  saying  most  justly  has  it, 
"  master  of  none."     If  you  meet  him,  he  tells  you  he  has 
lately  bought  a  Galba,  and  sold  a  Carlo  Dolce,  when,  upoa 
seeing  the  former,  you  discover  that  it  is  a  defaced  George 
the  First  halfpenny,  and  you  know  that  the  latter  was  a 
modem  daub ;    that  he  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  steam 
balloon,  and  invented  a  new  waterproof  cloth  of  thistle- 
down; he  can  turn  a  snuff-box,  \but  one  might  as  well  carry 
a  tea-caddy  for  the  purpose ;  and  he  can  even  make  a  coat, 
but  a  sack  with  a  pair  of  sleeves  to  it  would  be  a  better  fit ; 
he  will  offer  to  manufacture  for  you  an  easy  chair,  but  it  will 
belie  its  name;  and  if  you  take  any  of  his  medical  prescrip- 
tions, you  will  be  too  weak  to  stir  out  of  doors  for  a  fortnight 
after.     With  abilities  naturally  good,  but  undirected,  and 
wasted  on  a  thoufand  frivolities,  had  he  concentrated  them 
upon  one  pursuit,  he  might  have  been  an  object  of  admi* 
ration,  while,  as  it  is,  he  is  subjected  to  universal  ridicule. 

A  thousand  instances  of  talent  wasted  because  too  widely 
exerted,  might  be  cited,  but  the  specimens  already  adduced 
are  sufficient.  The  genius  of  man  is  not  universal,  and  the 
exceptions  of  Aristotle  and  Voltaire,  who,  as  writers,  were 
nearly  so,  only  tend  to  prove  the  rule.  Our  spheres  of 
thought  atid  action  are  both  limited^  and  that  to  a  very 
narrow  extent,  and  he  will  best  deserve,  not  only  the  thanks 
of  his  fellow. creatures,  but,  what  is  better,  bis  own  self- 
applause,  who,  directing  his  pursuits  by  the  measure  of  his 
qualifications,  can  excel,  even  if  it  be  but  in  one  good  part. 

EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  truly  cheering  to  observe  the  anxiety  that  is  every- 
where shown  to  elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard. 
Prussia,  the  most  paternal  and  benevolent  of  all  absolute 
governments,  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  furthest  advanced  as 
to  national  education,  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  ao  provided 
for  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  subject  in  the 
state.  America  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  imitated 
among  its  republican  people  the  course  pursued  by  the 
monarchical  government  of  Prussia;  and,  diflTerent  as  the 
two  people  are  in  almost  every  other  particular,  they  are 
singularly  alike  as  to  their  wise  anxiety, — in  the  words  of  an 
able  American  writer, — that  "  every  one  shall  be  so  educated 
that  however  humble  be  his  origin,  he  may  be  set  out  in  that 
course  which,  if  his  talents  and  opportunities  in  life  permit 
him  to  pursue  it,  may  lead  him  to  the  highest  attainments 
in  knowledge  and  virtue." 

Throughout  all  the  states  of  America  there  is  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  really  educate.  School  books,  of  a  character 
never,  until  recently,  known  in  that  country*  are  selling  by 
thousand:^,  not  merely  making  knowledge  more  facile,  hut 
also  more  practical.  Instead  of  the  good  old  barbarous 
system,  even  yet  retained  in  but  too  many  of  our  own 
schools, — of  making  children  learn  by  rote,  grammar, — of 
the  principles  of  which  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  com- 
prehend any  thing, — iiural  translations,  in  what  is  called  in 
England  by  the  name,  of  the  Hamiltoniaii   System,  are 
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embliog  youtii  CMily  and  thoroughly  to  Bttter,  in  a  few 
months,  what  it  was  difficult  to  mdce  a  tuperficial  acquunt- 
toce  with  in  seTeiBl  of  the  most  precious  years  of  life. 

While  Latin  and  other  languages  are  beiog  very  ezten- 
lively  taaght  hi  America  by  this  rational,  though  by  no 
means  norel  plan,*^  the  sciences  are  fiimttiarized  in  no  less  a 
degree,  and  eyen  toys  are  contrived  $6  give  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with,  geometry,  long  before  children  are  old 
enough  to  make  acquaintance  with  Euclid. 

Several  works  in  that  country  are  wholly  deToted  to 
educational>topics«  and  they  are  written  in  a  style  of  sound 
pbiloiophizing,  such  as  might  with  infinite  adyantage  be 
imitated  elsewhere.    The  object  of  the  writers  in  these 


works  seems  to  he  to  teach  teachers^  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  teaching  as  a  science,  and  one  depending  for  its  success 
upon  important  principles,  requiring  no  common  eeyerity  of 
mental  labour.  Public  me^ings  of  the  ablest  collegiate 
professors  are  also  frequent  in  America,  in  which  all  im- 
portant educational  queetions  are  calmly  and  impartially  dis- 
cussed, and  much  valuable  information  is  thus  afforded  to 
young  teachers,  enabling  them  to  add,  to  the  activity  and 
energy  proper  to  their  own  season  of  life,  the  wisdom  and 
caution  derived  from  the  experience  of  a  far  later  one. 

With  such  helps  as  these  America  cannot  fail  to  acquire 
the  greatest  of  all  greatness, — ^tbat,  namely,  which  is  founded 
on  national  intelligence,  and  consequent  national  rirtue. 


NO.  I.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BOTANY. 
Introdvctobt  AancLK. 


Wi  have  frequently  felt  surprised  that  amid  all  the  zealous 
and  truly  honourable  zeal  and  activity  which  prevail  on  the 
important  subject  of  education,  this  most  delightful  science 
has  been  so  generally  left  unrecommended.  We  are  as  far 
as  any  of  our  contemporaries  from  undervaluing  the  severer 
studies;  but  we  would  combine  with  them  all  those 
viiich  can  contribute  either  to  the  stodent's  pleasure  or  to 
liif  health.  We  particularly  refer  to  the  subject  at  this  pre- 
ciie  time,  exactly  for  the  same  reason  which  in  a  recent 
number  we  referred  to  the  useful  and  healthful  art  of  swim- 
mings—namely, because  the  subject  is  appropriate  to  the 
leason  of  the  year.  Backward  as  the  spring  was.  nature  is 
BOW  exhibiting  some  of  her  brightest  hues,  and  some  of  her 
richest  perfumes !  The  hedges  and  the  fields  present  already 
—and  every  week  will  make  them  still  richer — abundant 
temptation  for  the  botanist  to  exercise  among  them  his 
Kience,  which  affords  delight  and  wisdom  without  expense 
to  the  inquirer*  and  without  pain  to  the  object. 

Among  the  evils  resulting  from  great  wealth  and  a  very 
iiigh  state  of  civilisation,  there  are,  we  imagine,  but  few 
obenrant  people  who  will  have  any  hesitation  in  reckoning 
I  too  great  propensity  to  sedentary  occupations.  In  the  case 
of  most  stodiea.  sedentary  application  is  necessary,  and  when 
it  is  reflected  that  those  of  youth  are  far  more  nume- 
rous, though  more  simplified,  at  the  present  time  than  they 
were  formerly,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  admitted  that  any 
amusement  of  an  active  nature,  combining  information  with 
its  delight,  is  an  extremely  desirable  boon  to  young  students. 

lliough  we  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  young  students, 
ve  would  by  no  means  confine  to  them  our  assertion  of  the 
Talae  of  botany  as  a  healthful  amusement.  With  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  commerce  comes  an  increase  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  sedentary  employmeiits,  and  hence  arises  a  terrible 
boat  of  dyspeptic  and  pulmonary  disorders,  weakening  the 
haman  frame,  and  giving  to  the  *'  human  face  divine  "  a  ter- 
nbte  and  almost  cadaverous  pallor.  Now  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  in  precise  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  their 
need  for  exercise,  are  men  of  sedentary  business  dbinclined 
to  making  exertion ;  and  a  resident  in  a  large  town  having 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures  really  at  heart,  van  scarcely 
UW  to  he  shocked  every  fine  evening,  by  seeing  mechanics 
launterins;  direct  from  the  confined  shop,  or  heated  manu' 
factory,  in  which  during  the  whole  day  they  have  been  in- 
haling an  atmosphere  ddicient  of  oxygen,  and  charged  with 

•  Dummrsaif,  in  America,  fa  tht  popular  author  on  this  plan,  and  our 
irinnUanttc  brotlier  cditon  *peak  of  that  gentleman  as  the  tnventor  of 
it :  they  are  cfidcntly  unaware  chat  Milton  and  Locke  h«d  recom- 
mtuded  it,  and  that  Aicham  Uught  Queen  Elizabeth  upoo  it. 


particles  injurious  to  the  lungs,  not  to  the  healthful  and  airy 
walks  in  the  suburbs,  but  to  the  filthy  tap-room,  reeking 
with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  of  liquors,  deleterious  under 
any  circumstances,  but  doubly  deleterious  from  being  shame- 
fully adulterated.  We  admit,  and  we  do  so  with  very  real 
gladness  at  the  fact,  and  admiration  of  the  cause,  that  English 
artisans  are  now  far  less  prone  than  they  were  even  a  few 
years  agone,  to  stupefying  and  poisoning  themselves  with 
strong  drink.  We  well  know  that  vast  numbers  of  them 
find  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  a  useful  and  pleasurable, 
as  well  as  economical  substitute  for  the  old  practice  of 
drunkenness,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  our  pleasures 
to  know  that  though  this  work  has,  from  its  very  commence- 
ment, sedulously  shunned  all  the  topics  which  used  to  be 
thought  "  popular  "  among  the  artisans  of  England,  we  have 
a  very  large  and  perpetually  increasing  number  of  them 
among  our  readers.  Other  cheap  works,  addressing  them« 
selves  still  more  directly  to  adults,  and  aiming  less  than  we 
do  at  furnishing  chiefly  such  matter  as  is  likely  to  prove 
useful  and  interesting  to  the  young,  circulate  among  them  in 
vast  numbeis,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  considerable  village 
throughout  the  country  which  has  not  its  library  and  read- 
ing-room: a  town  destitute  of  such  important  necessaries 
we  deem  it  impossible  to  name. 

All  this  is  very  cheering.  It  is  delightful  and  hopeful  to 
find  the  intellectual  fast  putting  the  merely  and  injuriously 
sensual  in  abeyance.  But  while  we  devote  ourselves  with 
all  zeal  to  the  mind,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  bodies 
also ;  and  while  we  exert  ourselves  to  nourish  the  one  with 
profitable  and  pleasurable  stores  of  thought,  let  us  not  wholly 
neglect  to  supply  the  other  with  its  necessary  pabulum  of 
air  and  exercise. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  chief  reason  why  persons 
accustomed  to  sedentary  occupations  so  rarely  use  their 
leisure  in  healthful  pedestrianism,  is  the  reason  which  the 
corpulent  and  goodnatored  author  of  "  The  Seasons  "  gave 
for  not  having  risen  even  at  the  preposterously  late  hour  of 
eleven  o'clock,  a.m.  "  Young  mon !"  said  the  recumbent 
poet,  turning  luxuriously  and  drowsily  rounds  **  I  hae  nae 
mootive !"  a  reply  truly  worthy  of  the  imperturbable  poet,, 
who  at  another  time  was  found  standing  by  a  peach-tree, 
and  eating  its  luscious  fruit,  but  with  both  hands  stuck  in 
his  pockets,  to  pull  the  fruit,  and  then  et  it,  being  a  supe- 
rerogation he  never  dreamed  of. 

It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  languid  frames,  bad  digestion, 
and  pallid  countenances,  might  furnish  sufficient  motive  for 
seeking  strength  and  heaJth— but  strength  and  health  unfor-* 
tunately  aie  seldom  estimated  at  their  real  worth,  until 
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they  are  utterly  beyond  our  reach.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
faaU  BUfib  neglect  Hpo^  such  ^n  imporliiQt  poii^t,  foolish ;  \>\k% 
calling  namQ^  never  yet  reformed  the  world ;  and  iuatead  oi 
beatowing  ^hs^rp  censure  upqiji  iolly.  it  \^ill  b^  infinitely 
better  to  beguile  and  persuacU  into  a  wiser  and  beUer  cowrse- 
With  the  great  ^Qajority  of  mankind,  the  p.i^eyalent  motive 
XDU9t  be  imm^dii^te ;  i^batrapt  principles  and  prospective 
l^dvantages  being  either  doubted  or  negUated*  considered 
either  in  the  light  pf  mere  dogmatical  a^&U9)ptiqu8y  or  in  that 
qI  m^re  truisq^s,  not  to  be  applied  to  any  real  a^d  pr^ctica) 
good  purpose- 
It  ia  c^f  importaoce  then  to  give  both  to  studious  youth 
f^nd  to  adult§  engaged  in  sedemaiy  pursuits  a  seducing 
motive'fbr  spending  a  portioi^  of  their  leisure  time  in  health- 
ful exercise ;  aud  we  know  of  nothing  better  calculated  to 
allure  to  enjoyment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conduce  to 
health,  than  botany.  The  very  same  m^u  who  wou^d  hesi- 
tate about  "  taking  a  walk,"  though  told  that  exercise  is 
good  for  his  bodily  health,  will  take  a  pretty  long  walk  for 
the  sake  of  finding  some  new  specimen,  or  observing  some 
sew  fkhenomena.  He  baa  an  end  in  view ;  and  what  under 
pther  circumstances  would  be  to  him  an  extremely  dull  and 
fatiguing  excursion,  derive)  from  his  motive  an  interest  and 
an  excitement  which  ia  as  wholesome  to  his  mind  as  the 
actual  pedestrian  exercise  is  to  his  body. 

Sincerely  believing  that  very  many  of  the  most  distress- 
ing complaints  arise  from  want  pf  a  sufficiency  of  air  and 
exercise,  we  should  even  upon  this  single  ground  recommend 
the  study  of  botuny  to  be  introduced  into  all  schools,  but 
more  especially  into  schools  lor  the  other  sex,  whose  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  employment  are  more  sedentary  than  those 
of  boys.  • 

_  But  there  are  very  many  other  benefits  derivable  from  this 
study,  besides  the  health-promoting  exercise.  Though  a 
beautiful,  and,  when  properly  taught,  a  quite  sufficiently 
easy  science,  there  is  no  **  royal  road  ''  to  it ;  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  most  minute  particulars  of  form,  colour,  and 
arrangement,  b  absolutely  necessary  at  every  step  of  the 
student's  progress;  and  every  one  who  has  ever  really 
studied  will  easily  appreciate  the  value  of  the  habit,  and  the 
power  which  this  kind  of  training  in  one  point  gives  to  the 
mind  on  all  points. 

t  .While  the  study  of  this  science  benefits  the  body  and  the 
intellect,  it  is  also  well  calculated  to  improve  the  moral 
eharacter.  The  regularity,  the  design,  the  beautiful  adapta- 
tion discovered  equally  in  the  commonest  weed  and  the 
most  admired  and  valued  plant,  cannot  fail  to  aid  in  keeping 
the  mind  awakened  to  the  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence 
of  the  Deity ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
wonderful  invariably  and  infallibly  tends  to  make  the  good 
better,  and  the  bad  less  bad. 

Hitherto  we  have  alluded  only  to  the  incidental  advantages 
of  the  study  of  botany  ;  but  besides  the^e,  and  the  value  of 
the  power  of  knowing,  independent  of  health,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual training,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  look 
discerningly  upon  what  to  the  untaught  eye  is  as  indistinct 
and  incomprehensible  aif  a  printed  book  to  him  who  is  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  very  alphabet;  independent  of  all  these, 
botany  has  yarioua  and  important  practical  uses,  and  of 
these  we  must  ^y  a  few  words,  though  of  course  we  are 
well  aware  that  those  uses  are  not  to  be  the  motives  to  a 
general  gtudy  of  botany,  any  mure  than  professional  author* 
Mp  should  be  the  ^motive  to  the  study  of  geneial  know- 
ledge. 

i^xccf'tinsf  astronomy,  we  know  of  no  science  which  is 
better  cakulattd  to  impress  the  young  mind  with  a  deep  and 
reverential  sense  pi  the  power,  witdom,  and  goodness  of 


Gfod,  nor  one,  except  perhaps  music,  which  can  so  soothingly 
^prt  an  influeofift  oiser  tb^  m94»  to  thf  fiiipenpi  of  all  the 
more  violeat  and  uoainiaUf^  f^^lii^* 

To  these  greiit  adv««tege%>  and  those  pointed  out  in  wx 
former  artiple,  botany  adds  the  pxceUent  quality  of  being 
easily  mastered*  tod  pf  requijri^  mpre  ft^prcise  in  the  open 
^ir  tba(i»  4fter  |he  Omenta  have  l^n  acquired.  •e4entsry 
perusal  pf  bpo^s.  A  good  wA  ^mplA  Introduction  haviog 
been  fairly  and  thocoughly  studied,  oipC9siojMd  re(erence  to 
larger  works  will  afford  the  yoiuig  student  fA  the  aid  that  be 
01^  she  can  require*  There  are,  it  U  tipue,  a  great  Aumbtr  of 
bard  names  tp  be  learned  and  remembered,  but  even  these 
may  be  rendered  cpmpMuratively  ^  light  ta^,  if  writers  of 
elementary  works  will  take  tl^  trouble  to  analyse  these 
words  into  their  components,  and  literally  translate  them. 
Latin  and  Greek  words,  when  thoroughly  understood,  will 
he  quite  as  easily  com^nitted  to  memory,  and  retained  there, 
as  Engiibh  words  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  not  a  little  absurd  to 
hope  that  words,  to  which  no  distinct  and  vivid  meaning  has 
been  attached,  shall  be  remembered  as  faithfully  as  the 
thoroughly*  understood  vernacular. 

In  all  elementary  works,  then,  there  mnat  be  an  smple 
glossary  of  the  scientific  terms.  Specimens  should,  of  coarse, 
be  prci^erved,  but  the  pencil  should  be  freely  and  perse verin^iy 
used,  the  minute  examination  necessary  to  making  an  sceu- 
rate  copy  having  a  value  too  great  and  too  obvious  to  be  for 
an  instant  misunderstood  by  any  one  who  has  any  experieocs 
in  teaching.  For  a  good  representation  of  the  forms  of 
leaves  and  stems,  the  following  method,  practised  by  tome, 
but  perhaps  not  generally  known,  is  extracted  from  the 
Artist's  Assistant.  **  To  obtain  the  true  shape  and  fibres  of 
a  leaf, — Rub  the  back  of  it  gently  with  any  bard  sufb^itance. 
so  as  to  bruise  the  fibres,  then  Sipply  a  small  quantity  of 
linse^  oil  to  their  edges ;  after  which  press  the  leaf  oo 
white  paper,  and,  up(m  removing  it,  a  perfectly  correct 
representation  of  every  ramtficatibn  will  appear,  and  the 
whole  may  be  coloured  from  the  original.'* 

We  trust  we  have  said  sufioient  to  Tecommeod  to  the 
liking  of  our  readers  a  punuift  so  aeeeptable  to  all,  sod 
which,  while  fiivonrable  to  the  devekmment  of  both  the 
mental  and  the  bodily  energies,  is  one  of  the  least  oxpentive 
of  all  amusements,  and  is  especially,  from  its  elegance,  fitted 
to  be  participated  by  the  other  sex.  In  an  early  fiittre 
Number  we  shall  give  a  brief  but  sufficient  sketch  of  the 
elements  of  this  beautiful  science,  a«d  we  trual  that  not  a 
few  of  our  readers  will  be  kiduced  to  make  it  their  companioa 
and  "  guide,"  when  taking  their  first  botanical  rambk  through 
the  veniant  environs  of  town  or  hamlet. 

(TqIm  continued.) 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BUDDHISTS. 

BuDDHrsx.  though  once  very  prevalent  fn  the  Deccsn,  b 
DOW  chiefly  flourishing  in  Ceylon,  and  in  Siamand  Pegu. 

Though  the  Brahmins  in  general  are  violently  oppostd  to 
Buddhism,  they  are  very  fu  indeed  from  being  agreed  as  to 
who  Buddha,  or  Gfaudama,  was.  His  statues  and  picture* 
dispky  curled  hair  and  features  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Hindoos*  —a  fact  which  gives  considerable  weight  to  the 
opinion  which  many  of  the  Brahmins  entertain,  that  Buddha 
was,  in  fact,  a  foreigner,  and  an  intruder.  Others  of  the 
Brahmins,  however,  and  with  almost  equally  good  reason, 
assert  that  Buddha  and  Vishnu  are  one ;  foir  Vishnu  is 
actually  called  by  this  name  in  one  of  bis  incarnations,  in 
which.  Qs  the  religiou  of  Buddha  doeS|  he  prohibited  lie 
Uiedding  of  blopd»  ^vcn  in  ^Q«i^im 
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He  Tt\Ai,  tk  pHesH  bf  Bttddha,  trboih  tBe  coninbti 
people  fill  lliilapohn,  kre  tolertot,  no  Ikr  At  rehtes  to  hbsti- 
nence  from  ptoselytfziflg  toil  per»<ectltiiig  for  opitlibn'  sake ; 
M  here  their  ioleraace  ends :  they  believe  Buddha  to  be 
the  only  true  dbity,  and  their  reUgion  the  only  one  by  which 
men  can  be  saved. 

According  to  their  notion  of  their  deity,  he^wns  at  firkt 
merely  human,  but  bt  Htirty-fit^  yiears  of  age  underwent  a 
ffljfiteribus  de^ficatron,  and  hAving  preached  hfs  \tL^  and 
commftudtnenta  t6  his  people  for  xbrty  and  five  years,  then 
8«cended  to  iiiebiA'a,  i;  e.  heaven. 

The  coinmandmetits  of  Buddha  nrt  five  in  number :  the 
h%t  prDhibitli  slaughter  bf  any^  kind,  trhether  bf  An  insect, 
oi*  of  the  nobletl  'ahStnAl ;  the  second  prohibits  theft ;  the 
And  prohibitts  &d\)ltery ;  the  fourth,  lying ;  the  fifth,  the  use 
of  hitoxieatilig  Hqttors.  If  we  except  the  ridicdlods  Extreme 
to  Whidi  ft  right  feeling  Is  pushed  in  the  first  of  the^e  com- 
osDdments,  it  is  itnpossible  not  to  allo^  considerable  personal 
ffierit  to  the  prohibitory  bomtnands  of  Buddha.  In  his 
et hortatory  commands,  bowevwr,  the  cloven  foot  peeps  out 
in  the  timbst  exclusive  emphasis  laid  upon  the  merit  of  alms- 
giriog  to  the  priests  of  Buddha. 

Among  the  absurd  notions  propngated  by  these  priests  is 
thst  of  a  succession  of  worlds.  One,  they  say,  existed  long, 
thousands  of  years  ere  ours  ;  ours  will  be  succeeded  at  a 
Tt9t  distance  bf  tiihe ;  afid  so  it  will  be  through  all  time,  the 
de#troction  of  each  world  being  certain,  and  equally  certain 
its  betog  succeeded  by  another.  To  render  this  dogma  the 
less  nnpalatable  to  their  duped  followers,  they  allow  a  pro- 
digious numbef  of  years  to  the  existence  of  each..  Fire, 
^tcr,  and  wind;  aire  the  agents  successively  employed 
ia  destroying  thte  Worids.  When  the  first  is  the  agent,  men 
end  bfa«ts  are  filain  by  a  drought,  which  continues  through 
the  rather  Unnecessarily  long  term  of  one  hundred  thousand 
years;  the  sun  atid  moon  then  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
by  two  new  feons.  One  of  these  is  constantly  above  the 
h«inzon,  until  all  thb  rivers  and  lakes  are  dried  up  by  the 
intense  and  Uhv^rying  heat ;  Several  new  suns  then  make 
their  appearimce  ;  the  earth,  and  the  planets  which  are  in- 
kfthited  by  the  genii  or  spirits,  are  set  on  fire.  Kain  and 
^ind  perform  their  destiny iiig  parts  in  the  same  progressive 
manner;  but  the  wind  diesttoys  only  one  world,  nnd  the 
nter  only  ^even,  while  fire  eonstime^  the  great  number  of 
fi%-nx. 

like  thie  Hindoos,  thi(  Buddhists  b^lievie  in  the  metem- 
p'jdiosis ;  but  the  Baddhifetb  believe  that  every  human  aoul 


paiises  into  a  man,  a  brute,  or  a  naf,  i.  e.  ^faiuk  olr  spirit;  of 
which  last  there  are  as  many  a%  six  classes,  each  of  which 
has  its  pecdliar  functions  and  services. 

Absurd  as  much  of  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists  must 
of  necessity  appear  to  the  more  enlightened  people  of 
England,  the  priests  contrive  to  extract  from  this  heap  of 
absurdity  and  sehse.  truth  and  impofitur\e,  an  immense 
amount  of  profit.  They  Kve  dpkrt  from  society,  like  the 
monks  of  Catholic  countries,  and  the  lay  Buddhists  deem  it 
a  most  important  and  serviceable  duty  to  found  and  mahi- 
ttLin  residences  for  them.  Many  of  these  are  not  mereljr 
furnished  with  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  the  priests,  but  also  with  the  most  expensive  articles  of 
luxury.  In  dieir  dress  and  habits,  however,  these  priests 
display  a  very  prudent  simplicity,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  sajs, 
that  wheti  he  visited  the  larado,  whom  we  may  call  the 
Buddhist  pope,  he  found  him  quite  as  simply  and  cheaply 
attired  as  any  of  the  common  people  who  prostrated  ihend- 
selves  before  him,  and  earnestly  solicited  his  benediction.  Th^ 
priests,  too,  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being 
hospitable,  so  much  fo,  that  they  have  usually  houses  near 
their  own,  on  purpose  for  the  shelter  and  refreshment  of 
poor  travellers. 

Among  the  many  privileges  of  the  priests  of  Buddha  is 
the  singular  one  of  saving  from  execution  any  crimindl 
whom  they  may  condescend  to  lay  their  hands  on — d 
privilege  which,  it  is  said,  they  humanely  exert  on  all  proper 
occasions. 

7'he  priests  of  Buddha  act  the  part  of  instructors  to  their 
people,  teaching  them,  besides  writing  and  reading,  such 
amount  as  they  deem  fit  for  them  of  geography  and  history, 
and  also  take  great  pains  to  see  that  youth  are  put  in  the 
right  way  to  ])rovide  for  their  own  subsistence. 

When  a  young  man  desires  to  become  a  priest  of  Buddha 
his  friends  must  m^ke  some  valuable  presents  to  the  priests, 
and  the  young  candidate,  handsomely  dressed  in  velvet  and 
gold,  is  led  in  procession  for  several  succesi*ive  days,  attended 
by  his  own  relations,  various  public  c.iiicers,  musicians, 
dancers,  &c.  When  this  cavalcade  has  paraded  the  public 
places  for  as  many  days  as  the  established  rule  of  admisHOQ 
requires,  the  candidate  is  presented  to  the  grand  assembly  of 
the  priests,  his  rich  garments  are  taken  from  him,  and 
replaced  by  the  plain  yellow  dress  peculiar  to  the  fraternity 
into  which  he  is  now  entering ;  his  flowing  hair  is  severed 
from  liis  head  W'ith  great  form ;  and  he  renounces  for  ever 
all  family  connexions  and  i&U  worldly  pursuits. 


MaiMaiMMiiawawMMWVM 


NO.  v.— SELP-lNSTRtJCtOft  IN  MORALlTV. 

THE    l^ECXSsiTY   OF   SSLr-Rfe^^ECt. 


Tnx  Arabians,  however  much  they  may  in  many  other 
respects  be  inferior  to  the  highly- civilized  people  of  Europe, 
are  wonderfully  superior  io  lis  in  the  variety  and  force  of 
^eir  national  proverbs.  So  abundant,  indeed,  arie  these, 
that  we  doubt  not  that  a  tolerably  long  conveirsation  could 
i%  carried  oh  h^  two  or  more  Arabians,  without  either  of  the 
interlocutott  b^ihg  ahy  6ih^r  ULtfguage  than  that  of  the 
^ment  and  fainiHar  proverbs. 

One  of  thtMS  prdvierbi  skyk,  pithily  and  shrewdly,***  Make 
chaff  of  yourself,  and  chickens  will  f^ed  on  you.*'  In  this 
proverb  there  is  much  more  of  practical  and  important 
wisdoas  Uifm  ttt  Jlrst  sight  meets  the  eye ;  indeed  it  strikes 
»t  the  very  root  of  an  error  li^Hich  has  made  shipwreck  of 
the  h(^es  of  many  a  deserving  and  able  man. 


'— » 


Vanity  and  self-sufficiency,  we  need  scarcely  soy.  will  be 
among  the  last  qualities  to  obtain  our  recommendation,  or 
even  our  tolerance.  They  are  hateful  and  ridiculous  in 
themselves,  and  the  display  of  them  rarely,  if  ever,  fails  tO 
entail  hate  or  ridicule  upon  their  possessbr.  Furthermore, 
they  arm  society  against  even  just  pretensions.  Nor  is  this 
altogether  so  unjust  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be. 
Society  does  not  consist  solely  of  philosophers ;  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  have  other  occupations  for  their  time  than 
ihat  of  diving  below  the  surface  of  manners  to  discover  the 
actual  state  of  sentiment  and  motive  ;  and  as  all  ^incapable 
and  vain  men  ftre  vehement  and  loud  in  their  assertion  of 
theif  own  peculiar  merits,  We  must  not  wonder  that  ail  who 
are  vehement  and  loud  in  self-commendation  are  supposed 
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to  be  incapable  and  vain.  If  we  are  unjustly  so  deemed, 
we  mu«t  blame*  not  society,  but  ourselves,  for  society  only 
judges  of  us  by  the  indications  with, which  we  furnish  it. 
But  between  absurd  self- conceit  and  absurd  diffidence  there 
is  a  wide  gulf;  and  it  is  almost  as  important,  speaking  with 
reference  to  oar  own  interests,  to  avoid  the  one  extreme  as 
the  other. 

Heady  as  mankind  are  to  turn  with  disgust  and  incredulity 
from  the  man  of  overweening  pretensions,  they  are  no  less 
■o  to  give  full  credence  to  those  who  undervalue  themselves. 
They  cannot  conceive  why  a. man  should  speak  falsely  against 
himself,  and  if  he  say  that  he  has  no  ability  or  vaiue,  how 
can  theyt  consistently  with  common  sense,  set  a  higher  value 
upon  his  services  than  that  which  he  himself  sets  upon  them. 

The  slightest  reflection,  indeed,  might  teach  us  that  this 
must  of  necessity  be  the  case ;  and  yet  nothing  is  much  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  proclaiming  their  own  inability, 
t«  e.  pro  tanto,  their  own  worthlessness.  Some  do  this,  per* 
haps,  in  mere  love  of  hearing  themselves  talk ;  a  very  few, 
in  sad  and  silly  sincerity ;  but  the  great  majority  of  self- 
censurers  are  vain  people/  angling  for  applause,  or  designing 

Eeople.  endeavouring  tp  enhance  their  value.  As  for  these 
Lst,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  address  any  remonstrance  or 
advice  to  them,  their  low  cunning  invariably  producing  its 
own  peculiar  and  appropriate  punishment,  in  the  fact  that 
their  auditors  uniformly  take  them  at  their  word.  But  we 
would  most  earnestly  advise  young  people  to  set  a  just  value 
on  themselves,  tHeir  abilities,  and  their  time.  What  is  given 
away  is  rarely' considered  of  any  value ;  and  what  is  sold  at 
an  unusually  cheap  rate,  is  usually  supposed  to  have  some 
secret  and  important  defect  '  And  this  holds  true  quite  as 
much  with  respect  to  all  sorts  of  services  and  business,  as 
with  respect  to  all  sprts  of  merchandize  and  manufactures. 
Beware,  therefore,  never  to  suffer  any  one  to  assume  un- 
justifiable superiority  •over  you,  and  equally  beware  of  too 
pressingly  tendering  services ;  for  in  either  case  you  will  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to 
obtain  any  thing  like  a  just  and  fair  appreciation  of  your 
general  merits,  or  of  your  particular  services.  Nor  are  we 
to  be  surprised  at  thi« ;  for,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  something  else  to  do  besides 
divin*^  below,  the  surfrice  of  manners ;  and  we  need  only 
scrutini;ze  our  own  feelings  towards  others  to  discover  how 
much  the  demeanour  and  conversation  of  a  man  influences 
U9  in  forming  our  opinion  of  him  ;  having  done  this,  a  very 
alight  exertion  of  our  common  sense  will  teach  us  to  abstain 
*  from  blaming  others  for  the  operation  of  an  inevitable  prin- 
.  dpl&.  Instead  of  acting  so  absurdly,  we  may  take  that 
principle  as  a  guide  to  success ;  for  as  surely  as  we  may 
injure  and  degrade  ourselves  by  ill  manners,  and  by  itl- 
judged  conversation,  so  surely  may  we  serve  and  elevate 
ourselves  by  their  opposites. 

Until  much  and  painful  experience  impresses  the  importance 
of  setting  a  due  value  upon  themselves,  few  reflect  upon  it, 
and  still  fewer  reflect  upon  it  and  yet  avoid  the  opposite 
extreme.  -  Long  observation  and  long  experience,  valuable 
instructors  as  they  are,  teach  sternly  and  severely.  Happy 
he  who  will  consent  to  be  taug;ht  by  the  reasonings  of  others, 
rather  than  by  the  painful  inflictions  of  his  own  experience ! 
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TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OP  THB  SON  IN  1724. 
A  TOTAL  eclipse  of  the  sun  has  not  been  Visible  in  this 


country  since  the  above  date,  and  will  not  be  again  visible  ^  *'a  darkues=i  which  might  be  felt."— £il 


during  the  present  century.  Millions  of  cor  compatriots, 
consequently,  have  died,  and  millions  more  must  die  without 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  striking  phenomenoQ. 
Under  these  ctrcumstances»  the  brief  account  which  we 
subjoin,  wiU  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  our  readers ;  it  is 
abridged  from  the  long  and  graphic  account  contained  in 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Stukeley  to  his  friend  the  celebrated 
Dr.-Halley. 

.  Dr.StuMey  was  particularly  anxious  to  observe  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  eclipse,  with  an  attention  and 
accuracy  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  pheuomenooi 
and  he  very  judiciously  chose  as  his  situation  for  doing  to 
Uaraden^hill,  a  loJty  eminence  due  east  from  Stonbeoge 
avenue,  at  Salisbury  Plain.    In  £ront  of  him  stretched  the 
extensive  and  wild  plain ;  to  the  west  rose  Clay-hill,  which, 
l>eing  near  the  central  line  of  darknessi  gave  sufficient  notice 
of  its  approach.    At  half  an  hour  past  Ave  in  the  afternoon 
the  Doctor  perceived  the  conunencement  of  the  ohscuranooi 
and  when  the  sun's  body  was  half  shaded,  a  fine  circular 
iris  made  its  appearance,  the  colours  of  which  wen  beauti- 
fully perfect  and  distinct.    ,For  a  time  the  sun  wore  the 
sharpened  appearance  t>f    a  new '  moon,   and  while  this 
appearance  continued,  the  sky  in  that  part  was  tolerably 
clear*  But  the  iris  soon  disappeared.  Clay-hill  in  the  distance 
became  obscured,  and  a  thick  palpable  darkness  came  oo« 
So  dense  was  the  gloom  of  this  point  of  time,  that  the  very 
place  of  the  sun  was  no. longer  to  be  discerned;  the  horses 
of  the  Doctor  and  his  companions  trembled  violently,  and 
the  very  birds  and  insects  were  mute ;  the  silence  all  aiouod 
was  as  [perfect  and  as  awful  as  though  the  sudden  privation 
of  the  beauty-producing  light  had  stricken  <a  deep  and  s 
solemn  terror  into  the  very  heart  of  nature.     The  Doctor 
says,  that,  at  this  time  he  seemed  to  "feel  the  darkness  drop 
down  like  a  great  mantle*."*     Though  his  companions  were 
close  to  him»  the  Doctor  could  only  with  difliculty  discern 
their  countenances,  which  had  a  yellow,  ghastly^  and  startling 
appearance,  which  he  deicribes  as  having  been  quite  dreadful 
to  look  upon.    When  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed,  both  sky 
and  earth  were  .covered  as  with  a  funereal  pall ;  and  our 
author  describes  the  effect  of  the  utter  darkness  to  have  been 
*'  beyond  all  that  he  had  ever  seen  or  could  picture  to  his 
imagination,  the  most  tremendous  spectacle."     In  the  suns 
place  there  at  length  appeared  a  small  lucid  spot,  and  from  it 
ran  a  narrow  rim  of  faint  brightness,  traversing  from  west  to 
east,  and  in  about  three  minutes  and  a  half  from  this  appear- 
ance, the  hill  tops  changed  from  black  to  blue,  the  horizon 
gave  out  the  grey  streaks  proper  to  the  morning's  dawn,  and 
the   larks  and  other  birds  sprang  joyously  into  the  air, 
carolling  aloud,  as  if  in  rapture  at  the  suddea  and  welcome 
termination  of  the  brief  but  gloomy  night. 

The  Doctor  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  eclipse  of 
1715,  but  that  of  1724  was,  in  his  judgment,  ^far  more 
impressively  solemn.  * 


iNDtAN  ToBACCOi-^Tndia  produces  some  good  tobacco,  thoQ|h 
in  small  quantities.  There  is  a  kind  grown  to  a  very  limited  eitent 
in  the  northern  circars;  and  converted  into  snutf  at  Masulipatamy 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  This  snuff  is  highly  valued  in 
England.  Some  good  tobacco  is  also  raised  in  Bundclcund. 
Cupital,  knowledge,  and  care,  are  probably  all  that  are  wanting  to 
render  the  production  of  tobacco  of  marketable  quality  more 
general. — ThorntotCx  India. 
-  ■        . 

*  Having  in  ht<  memory,  no  dovbtttbc  sttliliaK  eaprtuioQ  in  BsWiiv 
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FoHfiaKERs  are  extremely  SaaA  of  satlnziag  the  English 
propenaiFy  to  ineUbchcrfy  and  ffiooey^makiug ;  yet  we  think 
that  if  thef  would  take  the  trouble  to  luok  obsemuttly 
upon  certala  of  our  watering-places  they  would  feel  obliged 
to  confess  that  we  have  no  mean  geai'oa  for  mirth  and 
monej-spendiug.      ,      .     ^ 

Like  BrighCoa,  i\i&,  now  lai^e  and  populous  town  of 
Margate  was,  eyea  within  fiftv  or  sixty  years,  a  mere  village 
of  fiihernen ;  biit  lu  beauiiful  situation,  in  a  picturesque 
bay,  oa  Ch^  northeii  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thauet,  baa  caused 
it  b>  be  enlarged  and  improred  from  time  to  time  ;  and  the 
cheapQCBS  and  dispatch  with  which  steam  Teasels  can  perform 
the  distance  from  town, — only  seventy-two  mil^i, — cause 
thousands  of  residents  in  the  inetropoliit  (o  go  there  every 
week  dp'ring  the  summer. 

Most  of  the  old  and  mean  hoiites  of  Margate  have  dis- 
appeared.; and  though  the  town  is  putl;  built  on  very  high 
ground.. and  part  ia  a  volley  to  the  sti-ward,  sad  bos,  con- 
sequenllt,  a  rather  irregular  .tiipearance,  the  houses  are,  for 
the  mqet  part,  exceedin^!^  hanclsoaie.  bccil-squiire  and 
Hawle^-equare,.  eipeclijly,  are  very  haridsoinel  j  built.  In 
the  foTiner  of  these  are  She  aesemhiy-tooms.  Kecently  the 
limits  of  the  towii  have  been  found  ao  inadequate  to  the 
reception  of  the  miiltiiudea  who  fljck  thither  in  the  «ea*ua, 
that  new  building  have  sprune  up  in  every  direction,  mott 
of  tlieni  bf  ih^  appropriated  to  tb°  purpose  of  lodging-houses. 
In  iTdly,  A.ugust,  aiid  September,  the  streets  of  Margate  are 
aa  mucli  thtongefl  with  fashionably  dressed  company  aa 
Reeent-itfeet,  in  London,  nt  the  heii;ht  of  its  season. 

The  J'ifr  of  Marijale,  ■  magnificent  and   costly  stone 

atmcture,  was  commenced  in  the  year  ISIO.  and  completed, 

at  an  expense  of  6.6,O00{.,  by  the  year  1813.    It  is  upwards 

of  900  fe^f  in  length,  and  abjuC  sixty  in  its  greatest  bicftdtb  ; 

and  being  well  graTellecl,  and,  very  brillitintly  lighted  in  the 

eveiiia?,  if  is  a^  extremely  fushinnKble  promenade,  where 

comp'in*  caii  at  once  inhale  (he  Iieiilcbfui  sea  brerzes,  and 

listen  ti  the  tierfgrmuice  of  an  excelli'ncliand.   Promenaders 

are  admitted  at  the.  tow  rate  of  a  rhilling  a  month,  or  a 

"''""■■""      )mp^y   to  which   it   belongs  Icvy 

1  m  of  two  shillings  uponeveryperson 

Its  there,  ^buTcly  ihey  ouglit  to  be 

lividual  charge  they  would  realize  a 

it!  ^ 

abitant  of  Miirgate,  miined  Jarvis, 

;nce  of  laiidinjj   wlienihe  tide  wmb 

I  idld  nut  Rml^e  the  pier.     At  this 

,  atibstantinl  wooden  hinJing  place 

IS  its  inare  iaipjniut  uses,  forms  a 

cted,  abound  in  this  populous  and 

{  »  a're  of  all  the  necessary  grades, 

1  i'i  o(  the  visitors,     'the  chief  and 

lem  IB,  the  Itoyal  Hotel,  in  CeciU 

niaes.for  bathing  in  tlie  Eca,  thcie 

I  1  hathin^-houscs,  warm  sk  It  water 

h  is.  cut  in  the  chalk  cliff;  and 

hus  formed,  which  are  delightfully 

■haded  tnjni  the  fierce  lavs  of  th^  sun,  while,  at  llie  same 

time,  tbej  are  thoroughly  visited  by  tiic  salubrious  breeze 

from  the  sea.        ,  ■ 

'llie  .Town  Hall  forms  one  side  of  the  market,  which,  was 
built  in  1610,  but  on  a  scjie  far  too  limited  for  ao  populous 
and  important  a  place. 
Margate  has  tw6  churches :  the  old  one  stands  on  Ae 


south-east  side  of  the  town,  and  its  interior. containi tome 
rrmains  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  NeiB  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  a 
handsome  and  spacious  structure,  which  was  coosicrHlid  in 
18:29.  Its  eastern  window,  of  staiued  glass,  is  coo  tide  red  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

Besides  these  churches,  there  are  various  places  of  worship 
appertaining  to  diffi^rent  classes  of  dissenter;.  i 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  libraries  of  Margate. 
These  are  very  numerous,  and  moat  of  them,  in  silditioa 
to  supplying  books,  periodicals,  aud  newjpapcrs,  are  open 
in  the  evenings  for  one-card  loo  and  music :  the  prizes  of 
the  winners  at  loo  being  toys  or  trinkets  to  the  amuunt  of 
the  collective  stakes. 

'i'he  chief  of  ihe  libraries  is  that  at  the  comer  of  Hatelrif- 
tquare.  The  library  and  shop  form  a  square  of  above  forty 
feet,  crowned  by  a  light  dome,  whence  depends  a  magnifi- 
cent chandelier,  Tnis  fine  ajiartment  is  greatly  frequrnted. 
Besides  the  libraries  tnere  are  various  other  public  luungcs, 
which  are  tastefully  arranged  and  much  resoited  to;  nod 
there  is  a  very  handsomely  fitted  up  theatre,  at  which 
during  the  season  some  of  the  moat  eminent  of  the  Londoo 
performers  are  engaged. 

The  walks  around  Margnte  are  delightful.  By  one  oE 
these,  at  about  two  milts'  distance,  yuu  reach  St.  Peters,  a 
noble  garden,  where  visitors  are  allowed  to  prumenade  ia 
reality  without  cost,  for  though  they  pay  a  shilling  on  guio; 
in,  they  ate  furnished  with  refreibmeuts  to  that  amuunc.  A 
public  breakfast  is  given  here  t^'ice  a  week.  A  cold  colla- 
tion with  tea  and  c^fTtie  is  supplied  on  these  occasions  st  the 
moderate  charge  of  2s.  Sd.  per  head,  and  ntarly  a  thou^nnd 
visitors  have  been  known  to  pay  for  tlieir  admission  ia  a 
single  day. 

At  Ticoli  Gardens,  which,  are  only  about  half  a-raile  from 
Margate,  (here  is  an  excellent  tavero,  cuncert-room,  aud  s 
Chalybeate  spring;  and  the  gardens  are,  in  themselves,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  spots  to  be  met  wiUi  even  ia  the  lovely 
Isle  of  Thanet. 

There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  numerous  minor  places  of 
the  kind,  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  giviug  any 
detailed  account  oF  them.  . 

Margate  was  undoubtedly  a  fishing  station  at  a  very  dit- 
tant  date:  for  Lelund  makes  mention  of  its  pier,  which,  even 
in  his  time,  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  from  its  Hntii^iicy. 

Taken  aa  a  whole,  Margate  is  one  of  the  moat  delightful 
of  all  our  wattri ng- places ;  and  knowirg  how  potent  in 
influence  thu  cheerfulness  of  the  mind  has  ujion  the  health  of 
the  body,  we  think  it  a  place  which  the  invalid  can  scsrccly 
fdil  to  visit  without  great  benefit  to  himself. 

Many  writers,  e«[>eci<Jly  writers  of  prose  fiction,  hs^e 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  in^Iids  deriving  any  benefit  from  being 
annually  congregated  in  gay  and  builling  towns,  where,  tjn 
every  side,  some  new  pleasure  attracts  their  attention.  Such 
places,  auy  the  wriier*  to  whom  we  allude,  are  fit  only  fut 
the  robuit  votary  of  dissipation,  and  calculated  even  to  render 
him  an  invalid,  if  too  long  abided  in. 

Like  most  of  the  bitter  remarks  which  roake  what  per>ple 
choose  to  call  satire,  those,  on  the  tendency  of  "  walcniig- 
Ijluces,"  have  much  trulh,  and  not  a  little  fidsehuod.  On  tbe 
one  hdnd,  it  is  impo»ible  to  deny  that  Ht  wuiering-plices,  as 
every  where  else,  pleasure  m^y  be  followed  too  pentcvetingly 
and  too  far;  and  more  especially  all  those  which  cause 
numerous  companies  to     remain  in  ctowAkI   and  heated 
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nam.  ontQ  ODKaNiinble  htmn  for  the  nig))^.     Qnt'tjiCK  !■ 

no  nece-Mty  of  any  wjnurner  at  ■"n'oiering-place  Iwiiig 
piilty  of  any  such'  aViBurdity  as  that  of  rorxing  in  purguitt 
iriiil*  ill,  which  would  be  any  thini;  but  ferviccRble  Jo'  even 
iTie  nidwt  state  of  health.  Common  iense  ought 'to  pre- 
tent  acy  one  from  being  silly  enough  to  sacrifice  health  For 
mere  plraiure;  and,  especially,  when  be  waterine-plnceB 
th're  13  an  abundance  of  healthy  ae  well  as  elegant  amuee- 
irrnta,  The  lihreriea  ;  the  pmmcnfldea  by  the  fea-side ; 
ioSsIine  the  fea-breeze»  ;  the  tide  or  the  wallt  to  aoitae  beau- 
tiful nnnage  i  the  mW  on  the  sea  ;  or  the  feletcoplc  aurrey 
of  the  vaft  cjipnnse  ;  -—  all  there  may  aurely  compenBaje  for 
iHe  beated  atmosphere  of  t]ie  crowded  theatre,  and  fur  the 
Fiddy  whirl  kept  up  in  the  close  ball-room  until  day  break, 

Avoiding  perfonal  participation  in  purauits  iiiiurioua  to 
hcnlih.  re^dence  in  a  place  of  buiitling  pleNsure  leeras  to  ui 
to  be  infinitely  mell  calculated  to  benefit  (hoec  who  are  in 
trarch  nf  health  ;  for  the  bodily  health  cjepends  far  mdre/ulti- 
mstely,  upna  the  itate  of  tlie  miiid  than  people  I'li  genera] 
»re  Bpt  to  imagine  ;  and  surely  there  is  -nothing  1>e^ter  fitted 
to  ni'Hii  the  mind  from  sadness  and  pain  than'  our  beln^  m- 
tounded  by  I'ght  hearts  and  glad  faces. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  there  are  fome  states  of  ill  heahli 
inwhieh  even  the' mere  contact  with  the  bustle  ph(|  gaiety  of 
A  Tery  gay  town  may  be  undesirable.  In  such  cases 
Klarg^te'a  near  neighbour  and  rival^  Kamsgate,  vilt  be  found 
tn  exceedingly  de>ijal>le  retreat, 

Ram^^te  is  siruated  at  about  live  miles  touth  from  Margate, 
and  commandfi  extremely  £ne  sea  views.  It  is  viHted  by 
&r  more  select  company  than  Margate ;  the  amusements 
are  of  a  more  quiet  kind,  and  there  is  altogether  a  higber 
ttyle  smon;;  boih  the  residents  an^  the  occasional  visitors. 
The  a<sembly -rooms  are  usually  very  well  and  &shionab]y 
ittended  :  they  fuim  a  part  of  the  Albion  flotfl.     There  are 


raries  in  the  town.  At  the  chief  of  them,  ke^  by 
S'aclieil  'afid  'duller,'  ind'-jitha'te^  at'  '^lOn^lSn.  a 
of  vocal  'anil  'instKitae'ntar'iiiisfc  fs   tiTcri  every 


fnany  libraries 

concert    i 

evening  during 'the  season.  There  iB  a  very  good 
here  ;  and,  aa  at  Margate,  the  most  emin'ept  Ijonc 
formers  are  occasionally  engaged. 

The  bathing  secommodations  of  Ramsgate  are^mpjete  ant) 
admirable  :  and  for  persons  of  f  quiet' tUrn.  It  woiilif  aot  be 
easy  to  point  out  any  water'fn^- place  superior  to  tbia  'in  aD 
the  eli-ments  of  comfort  and  cheerful'  but  rational  enjo'ym'ent; 

Like  its  neighbour  and  rival,  Ilam^gate' was '/ormerfy'it 
mere  fishing  station,  but  possesring  a  rpscious  harbour,  it 
gradually  became  a  jilace  of  gredt ''trade  to' Rufsta"  and 
Turliey.'  The  harbour  has'bein  griatly  improve(j,'ani3  is  now 
capable  of  afford'iiigslielt'erto'^efee'ls'of  five  bundled' fonBhuf- 
then^  The  pier,  donstfiicted  of  PiirbetV  and  Portland  stone,  u 
very  justly  celebrated  ;  it  extends  nearly  eight  hundred  yam 
into  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  in 
existence  of  the  kind.  Having  so  excellent  a  hatfiour,'^ 
capital  dry  dock,  and  all  convenient  warehouses,  Ramrgate, 
place  of  pleasure  though  it  if,  if  f||^  a  place  of  trade  of  no 
mean  rank. 

The  title  of  "  Royal,"  borne  by  the  barbour  of  Ramtgate, 
was  conferred  by  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  who,  on 
miting  hit  tJanoyerian  domtiuons  in  tb^'ynr  1891,  both 
embarked  ajtd  disembarked  at  this  i&ce.  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  honour  conferred  by  la»  majesty,  a  subceription 
was  raised  among  the  inhabitants  and  visiton  for  fhe 
erection  of  a  monument.  It  is  an  obelidc  of  granite,  twft 
thirds  of  the  size  of  ^le  larger  of  t^e  two  at  tbe  entrance 
of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  On  the  side.to  tfad  Ma-ward  is 
the  inscription,  .   .  .r 

10  GIOKOE  TBB  rOUBTH, 
RJVGOt  OKEAT  BKITAIN  AMD  IRlUltD.  ■~ --^ 


View  of  the  Pier  at  Margate. 
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During  the  Reason  there  are  two  or  three  steam  vesficU 
every  day  from  the  tower  of  London  to  Margate  and  Rams- 
gate ;  hut  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  partial  to 
that  mode  of  conveyance  we  tuhjoin  the  following  notice 
of  the  coaches  to  and  from  hoth  those  places  and  other  towns 

on  the  coa&t. 

Coaches  to  London  leave  Margate  every  morning  at  nine 
and  ten,  and  evening  at  half-past  six  :  also  for  Sandwich, 
Deal,  and  Dover,  at  half-past  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  through  Ramsgate. 

Fowler's  Coaches  leave  Ram«gate  for  London  every 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  the  "evening  at  half-past  six, 
returning  in  the  morning  at  seven,  and  evening  at  six  o'clock; 
for  Sandwich,  Deal,  and  Dovor,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Brightoui  every  morning  at  nine,  and  evening  at 
ivc 


COAL  MINES, 

^  AND  THK   EXPLOSION   OF   THE   FIRE-DAMP. 

At  first  sight  the  occupation  of  a  miner  would  appear  to 
be  one  of  unmixed  misery,  pursued  as  it  is  far  below  the 
•urfact  of  the  earth,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cheer- 
ful daylight ;  but  in  truth,  use,  which  the  proverb  very 
truly  calls  second  nature,  makes  the  miner  to  the  full  as 
dieerful  while  working  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
M  when  at  leisure  in  the  neat  and  snug  cottage  which  his 
honest  and  well-remunerated  industry  provides  for  the 
shelter  of  his  family;  and  he  would' probably  find  some 
difiiculty  in  believing  any  one  who  should  tell  him  that  a 
stranger  could  p9sslbly  err  so  widely  as  to  suppose  happiness 
to  be  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the  super  or  sub-terranean 
locality  of  his  labour.  But  if  in  other  respects  the  welU 
paid  miner  is  a  far  happier  as  well  as  more  contented 
person  than  people  in  general  would  suppose,  there  is  one 
circumstance  connected  with  his  labour  to  which  the  humane 
must  extend  their  regret,  and  to  the  obviation  of  which 
science  has  done  much — perhsps  all  that  can  be  done,  until 
the  miners  can  be  taught,  that  prudential  care  on  their  own 
part  is  quite  as  necessary  as  all  that  men  of  science  can  do 
for  them,  and  that  the  neglect  of  precaution  is  less  a  proof 
of  courage  than  of  wrong-headed  and  obstinate  perversity  : 
we  allude  to  the  frequent  and  terrible  destruction  of  human 
life  by  the  explosion  of  what  are  called  fire-damp  and  choke* 

damp. 

Beds  of  coal  extend  to  very  great  distances  laterally,  but  a 
stratum  is  rarely  found  of  any  considerable  thickness.  The 
miners  therefore  work  in  the  lateral  direction,  taking  care  to 
leave  pillars  of  the  coal  standing  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
apartments  which  are  thus  excavated.  One  shaft  supplies  the 
mine  with  air  from  above,  and  another  allows  the  foul  air  to 
escape ;  the  draught  of  the  latt&r  shaft  being  rendered  effici- 
ently powerful  by  meansof  alarge  fire  which  is  constantly  kept 
burning  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  be 
told,  that  as  heat  rarefies  the  air  in  the  ascending  shaft,  and 
thus  causes  a  perpetual  drain  of  foul  air  from  the  mine,  the 
place  of  the  expelled  an:  is  taken  by  fresh  air  which  nishes 
down  the  other  shaft ;  for  in  order  to  comprehend  this  they 
have  only  to  observe  what  is  daily  taking  place  in  their  owb 
apartments  while  a  fire  is  burning — the  principle  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  the  two  cases ;  the  chimney  supplying  the 
plaoe  of  the  shaft  that  carries  off  air,  and  the  door  or  window 
■applying  the  place  of  the  shaft  which  admits  air. 


Even  in  the  deepest  mines  there  is,  by  this  simple  expe* 
dient,  a  sufficient  provision  of  fresh  air  constantly  arriving 
to  enable  the  men  to  work  without  feeling  any  sensible  or 
important  difference  between  the  atmosphere  they  sre  ia, 
and  that  which  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  bat, 
unhappily,  there  are  two  very  destructive  gases,  which  form 
imperceptibly,  but  rapidly  and  surely,  and  from  these  the 
poor  miners  are  exposed  to  great  risks.     What  is  called  the 
fire-damp  is  a  light  gas  which  floats  high  up  in  the  mines, 
and  which  explodes  with  great  violence  the  instant  it  comes 
into  contact  with  a  flame.    It  would  seem  that  every  instant 
produces  a  portion  of  this  gas,  but  as  long  as  a  very  strong 
current  of  fresh  atmospheric  air  is  kept  psssing  through  the 
mine,  no  accumulation  of  fire-damp  takes  place  to  an  extent 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  explosbn.     This  being  the  case, 
it  would  appear  to  be  an  extremely  simple  affair  to  keep  a 
mine  free  from  all  danger  as  far  as  fire-damp  ia  concerned. 
But  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  at  first  sight 
appears.     In  the  first  place,  the  shape  of  the  mines,  branch- 
ing off  laterally  into  galleries  and  chambers,   renders  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  cause  the  current  of  fresh  air  to  pa«8 
with  equal  strength  and  efficiency  into  every  part ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  constant  fsmiliarity  with  danger  of  any  kind 
inspires  men  with  such  a  degree  of  insensibility  or  indif- 
ference, that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  induce  them  to  take  even 
the  simplest  and  least  troublesome  precautions  for  gusrding 
themselves.     Accordingly  it  is  difficult  beyond  the  com- 
prehension or  belief  of  persons  not  practically  acquainted 
with  mining  to  cause  the  hardy  and  fearless  inhabirants  of 
those  lower  regions  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  vital  point  of 
keeping  up  a  perfect  and  regular  ventilation.     Trap  doors 
are  left  open,  the  fire  in  the  foul-air  shaft  is  allowed  to  go 
out,  the  fatal  fire-damp  accumulates  unchecked  and  unnoticed, 
and  suddenly  a  tremendous  ei plosion  takes  place,  by  which, 
to  say  nothing  about  injury  to  property,  numerous  valuable 
lives  are  instantaneously  destroyed.  The  terrible  catastrophe 
has,  for  a  time^^he  effect  of  increasing  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  surviving  miners ;    but,  ere  long,  they  relapse  into 
their  old  habits  of  security  and  carelessness,   only  to  be 
aroused  from  it  by  some  new  accident. 

I'he  choke-damp  is  a  poisonous  air,  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  is  identical  with  the  often- 
described  vapour  of  the  famous  Grotto  del  Cave  at  Naples. 
As  this  poisonous  air  is  very  heavy,  it  forms  a  stratum  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  does  not  for  a  long  time  accu- 
mulate in  sufficient  quantities  to  affect  the  workmen  ;  but 
when  the  explosion  of  the  fire-damp  has  put  this  fatal  air  into 
motion,  and  closed  the  trap  doors  by  which  it  might  other- 
wise escape,  they  who  have  been  preserved  from  the  violence 
of  the  explosion  are  almost  certain  to  be  suffocated. 
Strange  that  men  who  work  with  an  explosive  gas  con^ttintly 
accumulating  above  them,  and  a  deadly  poison  as  constantly 
accumulating  beneath  them,  can  be  so  fatally  infatuated  as 
to  neglect  the  means  by  which  to  guard  themselvea  against 
the  double  danger ! 

In  May  1812  a  dreadful  explosion  took  place  in  a  mine 
near  Gateshead  in  Durham,  and  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  men  and  boys  who  were  beneath  at  the  time, 
only  thirty-two  escaped  with  life*  The  agony  and  distress 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  perished  may  be 
conceived,  but  assuredly  cannot  adequately  be  described. 
Numerous  accidents  of  this  sort  occurring,  some  of  them  even 
more  extensively  destructive  of  life*  various  benevolent  and 
accomplished  men  of  science  devoted  themselvea  to  the  task 
of  endeavouring  to  devise  means  of  obviating  the  recurrence 
of  such  horrors.  Dr.  Clanny,  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,    respectively    invented    lamps 
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ttle&Iated  to  tffbrd  the  miners  tbe  light  necettarj  for  their 
SQbtemnttn  laboun,  bat  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  tbe  flame  coming  into  contact  with  the  fire- 
dimp.  Of  all  these,  th^lamp  of  the  last-mentioned  gentle- 
miQ  is  the  only  one  which  was  fonnd  to  be  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  parpoie.  It  consists  of  a  common  lamp  surrounded 
bj  t  yery  fine  and  doscly  reticulated  iron  wire  gauze.  The 
opeoiag9  are  so  fine  that  the  flame  cannot  by  any  means 
pus  through,  but  their  clot encfs  does  not  prevent  a  sufii- 
dent  qiiandty  of  air  entering  to  support  combustion. 

Of  ail  the  benefits  conferred  upon  society  by  the  fine 
genius  aod  industry  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  this  is  without 
doubt  the  most  important ;  and  it  is  truly  lamentable  to  be 
obliged  to  add.  that  though  he  has  thus  literally  put  the 
a/etj  of  the  miners  into  their  own  hands,  their  heedlessness 
isd  hardihood  are  tuch,  that  they  have,  even  since  they 
possessed  his  admirable  safeguard*  neglected  the  use  of  it  so 


frequently  as  to  cause  very  serious  explosions  to  take  place. 
The  only  remedy  for  such  reckless  want  of  caution  mu^t  be 
found  in  the  application,  by  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  mines, 
of  a  better  police  among  the  men ;  selecting  from  among 
the  oldest  and  steadiest  of  them  a  sufiicient  number  to 
patrol  every  part  of  the- mines,  with  authority  to  discharge 
on  the  instant  any  man  who  shall  be  found  neglecting 
proper  precautions,  and  especially  any  found  tampering  with 
the  lamp  in  order  to  procure  a  more  vivid  light.  Establish- 
ing such  inspectors  at  a  liberal  rate  of  wages  while  employed, 
but  with  the  certainty  of  being  inexorably  discharged  on  the 
very  first  occasion  of  intoxication,  want  of  vigilance,  or 
conniving  at  the  carelessness  of  the  men,  could  scarcely  fuil 
to  complete  the  triumph  of  Davy's  safety  lamp,  and  spare 
thousands  of  humm  iiV99  wtucb  carelessness  XD^j  oth^miiQ 
destroy, 


maft0m*t^»9mt0*$i»f*m 
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XKFLUBNCE   OF  VIRTT7B   ON   BOCIETT. 


Wi  are  firmly  persuaded  that  there  would  be  far  less 

I     diflkulty  than  there  is  in  persusding  men  to  lead  virtuous 

lives,  but  for  a  very  gross  and  general  mistake  made  by 

those  to  whom  persuasions  on  the  subject  are  addressed. 

Thsj  think  that  in  recommending  them  to  be  virtuous,  we 

are  lecommendiog  tbem    to   pursue  a   course  hostile  to 

Ibfir  ovrn  interests,  and  destructive  of  their  own  pleasure. 

They  think  that  their  being  virtuous  may,  indeed,  be  of 

seitice  to  all  the  rest  of  sodety,  but  will  assuredly  only  tend 

to  their  injury  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  mere  general 

exhortations  to  virtue  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  away, 

being  received  often  with  anger,  and  still  more  often  with  a 

nizture  of  suspicion  and  contempt.     A  more  egregious  and 

dangerous  mistake  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make.     Perfectly 

true  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  society  has  an  interest  in  the 

Tirtuous  conduct  of  every  one  of  its  members,  for  it  is  one 

of  the  qualities  of  vice  that  its  eflects  are  diffusive.     A 

criminal  may  know  where  he  intends  the  effect  of  his  crime 

to  end,  but  where  it  will  end  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man 

to  predict.     So  far,  therefore,  and  as  relates  to  the  force  of 

example,  society  has  a  real  and  deep  interest  in  the  virtuous 

conduct  of  its  members ;   but,  as  we  shall  presently  take 

occasion  to  show,  the  interest  of  society  is  trifling  compared 

to  that  of  the  individual  himself. 

In  the  prosperity,  as  in  the  virtue  of  its  members,  society 

haa  an   interest ;    but  does   any  man,    on  that   account, 

shun  the  means   of  altainiog  to  prosperity  ?     Does  any 

man   neglect    the  means  of   securing   ease    and  compe. 

tence,  because  in  doing  so  he  benefits  society  by  saving 

it  from  the  ioflictiocs  of  one  desperado,  or  the  dead,  use- 

iers  burthen  of  one  beggar  ?     It  will  at  once  be  admitted 

that  a  man  who  eonld  act  so  preposterously  would  be  past 

ail  reasoning  with,  and  only  iit  to  remain  out  of  Bedlam 

hy  virtue  of  a  quiet  demeanour.     But  it  may  be  urged, 

argumenti  gratia*  that  the  cases  of  prosperity  and  virtue  are 

not  precisely  parallel,  for  that  though  it  is  obvious  enough 

that  society  has  an  interest  in  the  universal  difiiision  of  both, 

the  individual  haa  a  fiir  less  obvious  interest  in  virtue  than 

in  worldly  prosperity*    The  objection,  however,  is  founded 

opon  the  very  fidlacy  to  which  we  wish  to  rivet  attention. 

If  worldly  proapcrity  oould  confer  happiness  in  despite  of 
all  other  circumstances,  there  would  be  a  far  greater  show 
of  reason  in  the  argument  than  there  is.    It  might  be  said,  I 


"  Virtue  may  or  may  not  be  the  fine  thing  you  represent  it 
to  be;  but  cut  bono  ?  I  am  wealthy,  and  I  find  that  wealth 
and  perfect  happiness  are  synonymous  terms;  whereas  the 
virtuous  poor  man  is  quite  obviously  the  most  miserable 
creature  we  are  acquainted  with."  But,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  extremely  uncertain  tenure  of  worldly  prosperity,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hourljnexposure  of  the  prosperous  man  to 
accidents  which  may  in  a  single  hour  leave  him  penniless, 
hoMeless,  and  friendless ;  what  happiness  does  he  derive 
from  his  money  bags  and  his  hoards,  when  he  lies  on  a  bed 
of  intolerable  agony,  certain  that  nothing  on  earth  can  afford 
him  alleviation,  until  the  arrival  of  that  hour  which  he 
dreads  even  more  than  the  most  excruciating  bodily  suffering 
— the  dark  and  troubled  hoiur  of  death  ?  Let  him  ask  of  his 
own  heart,  where  is  this  all- consoling  power  of  wealth,  if  the 
terrible  hour  shall  come  in  which  he  shall  bend,  pale  and 
trembling,  beside  the  corpse  of  his  only  child  ? 

Here  is  the  self-interest  of  virtue ;  nothing  can  weaken 
its  power  to  support  and  console.  Wealth  may  be  taken 
from  us  by  fraud  or  force  ;  we  may  be  tortured  by  disease,  or 
we  may  lose  for  ever  in  this  world  those  who  are  dearest  to. 
us ;  but  while  we  have  the  coneolation  of  virtue  we  can 
never  be  wholly  wretched.  We  feel  what  has  happened  to 
us  has  happened  without  our  own  agency,  and  is,  however 
hidden  from  us  the  process,  part  of  a  system  of  good,  and 
our  conscience  more  than  repays  us  in  ease  all  that  fortune 
has  deprived  us  of  in  enjoyment  and  splendour.  In  a  word, 
it  is  as  impossible  to  make  a  really  virtuous  man  completely' 
unhappy  as  it  is  to  make  a  vicious  man  completely  happy. 
The  former  nearly  always  finds  friends,  and  is  never  without 
that  approval  of  his  own  conscience  which  no  coldness  of  the 
world  can  counterbalance ;  the  latter  has  no  real  friends  in 
his  prosperity,  while  his  adversity  never  fails  to  be  «ur« 
rounded  by  foes ;  and  far  from  finding  consolation  within  his 
own  bosom,  he  has  no  foe  who  can  inflict  half  tbe  misery 
upon  him  which  is  inflicted  by  the  perpetual  stingings  of 
his  own  conscience. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  every 
man  is  self-interested — in  the  ordinary  and  confined  sense  of 
that  phrase — in  being  virtuous.  To  be  virtuous,  whatever 
fools  may  fancy,  and  thieves  assert  to  the  contrary,  is  the 
readiest  and  most  facile  road  to  becoming  possessed  of 
worldly  prosperity.     Gbldsmith  no  where  shows  a  more 
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profonnd  knowledge  of  life  and  buinan  nature,  than  where? 
he  makes  a  mfih,  whbse  whole  fife  has  been  one  continued 
scene  of  fraud,'  exclaim/"  Ah  V  if  I*  had  l^e&towed  onfy  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  labour  upon  being  honest,  whick  I  have 
vaeted  upon  knavery,  1  should  now  be  a  prosberbus  and 

Wctefl  rnan."r  .  ,"       '    '    '  "   '   ^"     "     "    ' 

jn  point*  df  fact,  ibe  wisest  and  best,  as  well  as  the  worst 
of  then  are  equally  found'  bearing  testimony  to  the  profitable- 
ness of  Viitue. !  liord' Sfiaflesbui'y  Emphatically  says,''*'*! 


cal — thoQ?h  on  'many,  and  not  uniiSoportant  joints  mistsLken 
— ShaW^biirV'  litr^^  JAeimY'^^des■  to'the  'Intrinsic '  and 
internal  eflScacy  of  virtue', 'as  cohfrrriri^  that  self-approvajl 
without  which  all  W6rVdiy  advanWges  losi^\!heir  value  "and 
all  worldly  delights  their  poignancy. 

To  the  worldly  value  of  virtue,  perhaps  no  stronger  testi* 
mony  can  be  fouud,  than  that  of  the  notoriously  bad  character 
Colonel  Chartres,  a  man,  who,  according  to  the  opinions 
given  by  all  who  knew  him,  was  one  loathsome  moral 
leprosy.  "  J  would  give."  said  that  consummately  bod 
man,  *' ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  good  character;  for  I 
could  make  double  the  money  of  it." 

Without  virtue,  in  fact,  no  one  can  have  character ;  and 
without  character,  no  one  can  have  success  in  his  business, 
great  or  small ;  or  friends,  in  that  fiour  of  need,  to  which  all 
men  are  Jiable,  and  to  w^ich  vicious  men  are  peculiarly  so. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  when  eiihorted  to*virtue.  imagine 
that  society  is  solely  or  even  c)iiefly' concerned  in  ]ih  recep- 
tion of  the  advice  ;  the  4i^ct  contrary  ia  the  truth ;  it  is  ^e 
who  chiefly,  most  directly,  and  at  tMe  earliest  period,  is  to 
reap  good  if  h'e  embrace  a  virtuous  course  of  ^ife,  and  evU, 
if  he  cleave  to  a  vicious  one.    '  a 
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Jhe  avatars,  or  comings  of  yi?hnu,  jn  a  variety  of  incar- 
nate forms,  are  differently  reckoned  W  various  authorities. 
Some  m&ke  these  metamorp}ioses  of  Vishnu  upwards  of  a 
thdusand  in  number ;  but  all  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
Hindoos  reject  the  greatest  pnrt  of  these  accijunts  as  spurious. 
Py  many  Hindoos,  the  avarars  of  Visficu  are  numberef)  at 
twenty-four,  but  the  num!)er  admitted  |)y  every  one  is  only 
ten  ;  nine  of  which  are  passec),  and  ^he  tenth  is  to  occur  in 
somewhat  less  than  a  huncjred  thousand  years. 

'l*he  first  of  tlie  avatars  of  Vishnu  is  said  to  |iave  occurred 
at  the  time  of  that  terrilile  Qood,  of  wjiich  every  nation 
under  K/eaven  tias  some  traditional  commemoration,  more  or 
less  distfnct.  On  this  occasion,  kmg  Sattiviraden  and  his 
queen  being  as  di^'tinr^iiii'hed  fur  thVir  virtue  as  their  subjects 
Were  for  vice.  Vishnu  transformed  bimseU  into  a  ^reat  fish,  atid 
in  thi^  shape  acted  as  arudc^er  to  the  ifood  king^  ship,  steer- 
ing it  clear  of  all  the  dangers  which  threatened  it.  Tu  tbe 
benevolent  o))ject  of  preserving  th«  lives  of  the  J^ing  and 
queen,  some  believe  that  y^^hnu  added  ^hat  of  rescuing  the 
sirred  btjoks  from  tjie.  bottom  of  t^e  sea,  whitjier  they  bad 
been  conveved  bv  a  mnli^rnant  fiend. 

In  the  second  avatar  we  find  Vishnu  in  t]ie  form  of  a 
tortoi-e.  'J*he  gods  and  giants  being  desirous  of  facing 
aurourdon,  a  butrer  formed  in  the  sea  of  miljc,  Vishnu  advised 
them  'to  transport  into  tlat  fe.\  a  certriin  vast  mountain. 
Around  this  they  twisted  t|ie  hundred-headed  serpent.  Adi-se- 

* 

•  ill  the  "  Vicar  pf  VVjAefield/' 


chen,  apd  by  violently  pulling  him  round  and  round,  gave 
tfce  hec'es&afy  charming  to  the  spa  of  milk,    put  Aoiysecnen, 
hundred -headed  thouj^h  he  was,'  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  this  violent  exercise  ;    painecL'and  enragea,  he  b'ufed 
with  bis  hundrecl  knonths,  his  eyes  flashed  lurtii  fliibes,  and 
his  forked  tongue  vomited  forth'  a  pestHentjal  poison,  th^ 
giants  fleii  in  dismai^V^ind  so'  did' even  tne  godi,  with  tbe 
single  exception 'o^  Vishnu;  he  ^oldly  stood  nls  ground, 
seized  upon  some  of  the  poison,  and  rubped  his^body  with 
it.     Th6  poisdn  thus' used  made^his  body  blue,  on  which 
account  h?s  images'  in  the  'ienfiples  are  u;^ually  paiDte(|  of  thnt 
colour.'    Encourage'd  Ky'  thk  liofcJheis  of  y  ishou,  the  pods 


ere 
atarEbed  bV  the'  rapid  sinltink:  oT  tlie  mountain/  M  this 
critical  juncture,  yishnu  changed  hinQselt  into  a  huge  tor- 
toise, 'a3<i'  divine  Under  *thd  mouhtajn,  prevented  its  firtlicr 
Sescenlf.'    'llieir   Jabdiirs  Were'  at' "lenglfi'cMwhed   will 
success.     A  procession  made  its  appearance,  closed  by  the 
physician  Danouvandri,  carrying  a  vessel  full  of  the  so  much 
desired  butter  ;   the  gods  seized  eagerly  upon  the  vessel, 
and  greedily  swallowed' every  morsel  of  its  rare  contents. 
'I'he  giants  thus  defrauded  of  their  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,   became  violently  enraged  ;    and,  dispersing 
themselves  in  various  parts,  they  laboured  with  all  their 
might  to  prevent  mankind  fifom  worshipping  the  gods.    It 
was  t)iis  conduct  on  the  pert  of  the  giants  that  led  yisbno 
to  charge  himself  with  the  arduous  ^sk  of  warring  against 
them. 

in  his  third  incarnation  Vishnu  took  the  (brm  of  a  msn 
with  a  huge  boar's  head.  He  took  this  form  in  order  to 
attack  Paladas,  a  giant  who  had  rolled  up  the  earth  as  thuagh 
it  had  been  a  leaf,  and  carried  it  on  his  back  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  H&ving  killed  the  giant,  Vishnu  plunged  into 
the  sea,  caught  hold  of  the  earth  with  his  tus]u,  and  brought 
it  to  its  proper  situation  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
putting  here  and  there  a  mountain,  where  requisiXe,  to  |)re- 
serve  the  equilibrium. 

The  fourth  incarnation  of  Vishnu  had  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  giatit  Ereniln.  I'his  giant  had  obtained 
fiom  Brahma  an  exemption  from  liability  to  be  put  to  death 
by  either  gods,  men,  or  beasts.  Having  obtained  so  iin|K)ro 
tant  a  privilege,  he  became  so  insolently  elated  th«t  be 
commanded  that  his  subitcts  should  pay  divine  honors  tobim 
as  if  be  were  a  god*  All  complied  with  hia  absurd  ordrrs 
with  the  exception  of  his  son,  Fragaiaden,  upon  whom  both 
pefdoasion  and  threat,  excess  of  ktndnesa,  and  excess  o( 
cruelty,  were  alike  unable  to  prevail  to  that  end.  Vt  one 
occasion,  the  dispute  between  the  father  and  son  arose  to 
such  a  pitch  that  the  former,  in  the  violence  of  hie  ragfi 
smote  one  of  the  pillars  oif  the  apartment,  exclainiu?, 
*'  Would  that  this  boasted  god  were  here,  that  i  might 
wreak  my  vengeance  upon  him  I  *'  He  hud  scarcely  }iro* 
nounced  tiie  Uj«L*>tful  words,  wben  the  pillar  he  had  stricken 
fiew  open,  and  Vii-hou,  half  man,  and  half  lion,  made  his 
appearance.  It  was  in  vaia  that  the  giant  exerted  ail  bis 
terrible  strength.  Though  neither  mad,' nor  god,  nor  beH>t, 
s^pHra?ely.  was  to  |)re\^l  again*^t  liim,  this  unexp«t»d 
mixture  of  all  three,  in  the  f)ers<m  of  Vi^hou•  |«'evaikd;  tbt 

giaut  was  slain,  and  Vishnu  drank  of  his  blood, 

<         .      »       ,       » 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Food  roa  Silk  Woava. — Siik-worms  tn  India  are  fed  a  it  nnlr 
on  tiie  iDu|l>eriy«  bdi  «U0  m»  the  pttfma<kf^ i^  or  cninitr^  pUi'i? 
aiid  several  ^kiiidf  of  (he  ta^rel  in\j^'-^2ytarntfin$  ImdiiL 
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IrLORICULtURS. 


We  hnvi  tUevfherk   spoken    briefly,   but    warmly,    in 
recnmmepdatioh  of  the  study  of  Botany — useful  as  well  as 
delightful  even  in  the  very  process  of  studying,     ^e  are 
happy  to  see  various   si^ds  of  an  increased  attention  not 
ODiy  to  Botany  as  a  science,   \>\xi  also   to  that  at  once 
innucent,  delightful,   and   elegant    recreation,    gardening. 
One  uf  the  pleasantest  of  these  proofs  lies  ju»t  how  before 
us  In  (be  shape  of  a  magazine  *  devoted  to  this  puh-uit, 
and  contaimng  a  variety  of  useful  particulnrs  at  a  price — 
the  expetise  of  getting  up  such  a  work  being  considered — 
vbich  is  really  almost   incredibly  low.      In  addition  to 
a  great  variety  of  useful  and.  interesting  articles,  descrip- 
tive of  various   flowers,  modes   of    culture,   &c,  &c.   we 
hire  ia  this   handsome   little   work   two   finely  executed 
plates;  one  plain,  representing  the  Botanical  Gardens   at 
Sheffield ,f  and  the  other  very  beautifully  coloured,  repre- 
leocing  three  new  flowering  shrubs.  From  the  description 
of  one  of  these  we  give  f  specimen  of  the  literarv  style 
of  a  work,  to  which,  in  conclusioii,  we  very  sincerely  and 
heartily  wish  success. 

•*  Maiioma  Rbfeks,  {Creeping-rooied  Mahonia.)     Nat. 
Or4.  BerheracetjB,  (Linn.)  Class.  Hexandria  Monogynia* — 
This  very  beautiful   halfdy  shriib  has   Heen  cultivated   in 
the  gardens  and  nurseries  of  thi^  country  for  several  years  ; 
bat  in  consequence  of  its  slowness  of  growth,  it  has  but  as  yet 
been  pparingljr  propagated,  and  is  very  little  known.     The 
figure  here  represented  has  been  taken  from  a  plant  in  the 
co.Iection  of  Mr.  Janies  Barron,  nurserydaan,  Sheflleld.     It 
is  a  branched  eTergreeu,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  the  leaves 
numerous,  with  from  two  to  three  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets, 
aod  an  odd  one,  roundish  oval,  irregiiltifly  spiny  and  toothtd, 
a  dullish  green,  wiih  a  degree,  of  bloom  upon  thenj.     "the 
flowers  are  in   racemes,  mo!^tly  very  numerous,  of  a  rich 
yellow  colour,  ^  and  collected  together  at  the  extremity  of  the 
brancnes ;  each  racemepr  bunch  of  fiuwers  is  at  first  a  scaly 
bud,  and  each  little  flower-stalk  is  subtended  by  a  small 
green  scale.  lii  British  gardfens,  it  flowers  iq  April  and  May, 
and,  like   all    others  of  the  genus,   gives  forth  a  peculiar 
luscious  odeur.      li  is  a  native  of  the  rpcky  mountains  of  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.     Besides  the  above,  which 
is  the  most  recently  introduced  species  of  the  gehiis,  there 
are  three  others  equally  ornamental — M.  nervosa,  M.  aqui- 
folium,  and  M.  fasciculairis.  Mahonia  nervosa,. nert'e-Zeflterf, 
is  found  in  pine  woods  near  the  Columbia  River,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  North  America;    and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1822.      It  is   ah   under  shrub,   re- 
markable for  Its  dwarf  stem,  \^hich  rarely  attains  the  height 
of  ten  inches,  while  its  ample  compound  leaves  frequently 
eiceed  fifteen  inches  in  length.     It  is  quite  hardy,  and  will 
grow  fredy  in  a  border  of  peat  earth  in  a  shady  situation. 
*~ Mahonia  aquifoilioTn,  holly-leaved,  is  also  a  native  of  the 
north-west  ccmst  of  No^ih  America,  and  was  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  this  country  in  18'23.     In  speaking  of  this 
plant  In  Ibe    'Ptrnny  Cyclopaedia,'  Dr.  Lindley  says  it  is 
Vhaps  the  h4hdsotn6?t  hardy  evergreen  we  yet  possess.' 
When  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  inji  healtlij  state,  and  grown 
on  a  neatly  icept  la>sn,  this  plant  surpasses  in  richness  and 
beauty  any  other  shrub  which  we  remember  to  have  seen. — 
Mahonia  fiuscicularis,  crowded  raeemed,  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  wflls  broo^t  to  this  country  in  18^.     It  is  iltso 


very  handsome,  but  is  rather  tendei",  requirmgr  the  protectirtt 
of  a  wail  during  wintei;.  As  an  ornamtntat  shrub  it  is  there- 
fore less  interesting  than  the  jjreceding. — Tbe  Mabonii  are 
of  slow  growth^  and  difficult  of  increase.  M.  aquiritum, 
the  han<tsomest  of  the  genus,  may  be  purchased  at  from 
si,  6d.  to  55  and  the  others   from  75.  6d.  to  IO5.  each. 

"  The  ham^  Mahonia  was  giveii  to  this  genus  in  honour  of 
Bernard  M*Mahonj  author  of  the  '  American  Gardener's 
Calendar.' " 


'>■ 


?  Xh€  Floritiuliimd  Maj;uuie.'  '^ 
f  The  curator  of  these  gardens,  Mr.  Hancock,  ii  also,  we  perceive,  tlie 
able  editor  of  the  magaztue.  < 


TUB  FOLLT  OP  AMBITION,  AND  THE  MISERIfiS 
OP  IDLE  NOTIONS  bP  LUXURY. 

Tub  poor  man's  son,  when  visited' with  ambition.  lool(« 
around,  and  enviously  admires  the  condition  of  the  rich.    He 
finds  the  cottage  of  his  father  too  small  for  his  accommodation » 
aud  fancies  be  should  be  lodged  more  at  his  ease  in  a  palace^ 
He  is  displeajied  with  being  obliged  to  walk  afoot,  or  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  riding  on  horseback.  He  sees  his  superiors  carried 
abojit  in  macfiinfs,  and  imagines  that  in  one  of  these  he 
could   travel,  with   less  inconveniency.       He  feels   himself 
uaturally  indolent,  and  willing  to  servje  himself  with  bis  own 
bands  as  little  as  possible ;  and  judges,  that  a  numerous 
retini^e  of  servants  would  save  him  fri  m  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
He  thinks,  if  he  had  attained  all  these,  he  would  sit  nill 
contentedly  and  be  quiet,  enjoying  liimself  in  the  thought  of 
the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  his  situation.     He  is  en- 
chanted with  the  distant  idea  of  this  felicity.     It  appears  in 
his  fancy  like  the  life  of  some  superior  rank  of  beings,  and^ 
in  order  to  arrive  at  it,,  he  devotes  himself  for  ever  to  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  greatness.    To  obtain  the  conveniencietf 
whic^  these  afford,  he  siibmits  in  the  firtt  year,  nay  in  the  firtt 
month  9f^hi8  application,  to  more  fatigue  pf  body,  and  more 
uneasiness  of  mind,  than  Ke  could  have  suffered  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  from  the  want  of  them.  He  studies  todi^tin- 
guish  himself  in  some  laborious  profession.     With  the  most 
unrelenting  industry,  he  labours  night  and  day  to  acquire 
falents  superior  ^to  all  competitors.     He  endeavours  next  to 
bring  those  talents  into  public  view,  and  with  equal  assiduity 
solicits,  every  opportunity  of  employment.     For  this  purpose 
he  makes  Lis  cpurt  to  au  mankind ;  he  serves  those  \%  hoiji 
he  hates,  and  is  obsequious   to  those  whom  he  despises. 
Through  the  whole  oif  his  life  he  pursues  the  idea  of  a  ctrt/tin 
artificial  ^apd  elegtjnt  repose,  which  he  may  never  arrive  at, 
for  whicli  he  sacrifices  a  real  tranquillity  that  is  at  all  limes 
in  hw  power,  and  which,  if  in  the  extremity  of  old  age  be 
should  at  last  attain.  Jie  will  find   it  to  be  in    no   respect 
preferable  to  that  humble  security  and  contentment  which  he 
had  abandoned  for  it.     It  is  then,  iri  the  last  dregs  of  life, 
his  body  wasted  .with  toil  and  diseases,  his  mind  galltd  and 
ruffltd  by  tbe  memory  of  a  thousand  injuries  and  disappoint- 
ments which  he  imagines  he  has  met  with  from  the  injustice 
of  his  enemies,  or  from  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  bis 
friends,  that  he   begins  at   last   to   find  that  wealth   and 
greatnesk  are   inere  trinkets   of  frivolous  utility,  no   more 
adapted  for  procuring  eas^  of  jBody,  ojr  tranquillity  of  mind, 
than  the  tvveezercases  of  the  lover  of  toys ;  aud  like  them, 
too,  more  truublesoroe  to  the  person  who  carries  them  about 
with  him,  tlian  all  the  ildvantages  they  can  afiford  hini  are 
commodious.     There  is  no  other  real  difference  between 
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them,  except  that  the  conveniences  of  the  one  are,  tome  what 
more  observable  than  those  of  the  other.'  The  palaces, 
the  gardens,  the  equipage,  the  retinue  of  the  great,  are 
o^^jects  of  which  the  obvious  convenience  strikes  every  body 
They  do  not  require  that  their  masters  should  point  out  to 
us  wherein  consists  their  utility.  Of  our  own  accord  we 
readily  enter  into  it,  and  by  sympathy  enjoy  and  thereby 
applaud  the  satisfaction  which  they  are  fitted  to  afford'  him. 
But  the  curiosity  of  a  tooth-pick,  of  an'  ear-pick,  of  a 
machine  for  cutting  the  nails,  or  of  any  other,  trinket  of  the 
tame  kind,  is  not  so  obvious.  Their  conveniency  may 
perhaps  be  equally  great  ;  but  it  is  not  so  striking  :  and  we 
do  not  so  readily  enter  into  the  satisfaction  of  the  man  .who 
possesses  them,  llsey  are  therefore  less  reasonable  subjects 
of  vanity  than  the  magnificence  of  wealth  and  greatness ; 
and  in  this  consbts  the  sole  advantage  of  these  last. 

U'hey  more  effectually  gratify  that  love  of  distinction  so 
natural  to  man.  To  one  who  was  to  live*  alone  in  a  desokite 
island,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  a 
palace,  or  a  collection  of  such  small  conveniences  as  are  com* 
monly  contained  in  a .  tweezer-case,  would  contribute  most 
to  his  happiness  and  enjuyment.  If  he  is  to  live  in  society 
indeed  there  can  be  no  comparison  ;  because  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  ca?es,  we  constantly  pay  more  regard  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  spectator  than  to  those  of  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned,  and  consider  rather  how  his  situation 
will  appear  to  other  people,  than  how  it  will  appear  to 
himself.  If  we  examine,  however,  why  the  spectator^  dis- 
tinguishes with  suph' admiration  the  condition  of  the  rich 
and  the  great,  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  not  so  much  upon  the 
account  of  the  superior  case  or  pleasure  which  they  are 
supposed  to  enjoy,  as  of  the  numberless  artificial  and  elegant 
contiivances  for  promoting  this,  ease'or  ple^ure.  He  does 
nut  even, imagine  that  they  are  really  happier  than  other 
people:  but  he  imagines  that  they  possess  more  means 
of  hnppinessi .  And  it  is  the  ingenious  and  artful  adjustment 
of  those  means  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended 
that'  is  the  principal  source  of  his  admiration.  But  in  the 
languor  of  disease,^  and  the  weariness  of  old  age.  \he 
pleasures  of  the  vain  and  empty  distinctions  of  greatness 
disappear.  To  one  in  this  situation,  they  are  no  longer 
capuble  of  recommending  those  toilsome  pursuits  in  which 
they  had  formerly  engaged  him.  In  his  heart  he  curses 
ambition,  and  vainly  regrets  the  ease  and  the  indolence  of 
youth,  pleasuries  which  are  fed  for  ever,  and  which  he  has 
/oolishly  sacrificed  for  what — when  he  has  got  it — caTc  affoxd 
him  no  real  satisfaction. 

In  this  miserable  aspect  does  greatness  appear  to  every 
man,  when  reduced  either  by  spleen  or  disease  to  observe 
with  attention  his  own  situation,  and  to  consider  what  it  is 
that  is  really  wanting  to  his  happiness.  Power  and  riches 
appear  then  to  be  what  they  are,  enormous  and  operose 
machines,  contrived  to  produce  a  few  trifling  conveniences 
to  the  body,  consisting  of  springs  the  most  nice  and  delicate, 
which  must  be  kept  in  order  with  the  most  anxious  attention, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  are  ready  every  moment 
to  burst  into  pieces,  and  to  crush  in  their  ruins  their  unfor- 
tunate possessor.  They  are  immense  fabrics,  which  it 
n  quires  the  labour  of  a  life  to  raise,  which  threaten  every 
moment  to  overwhelm  the  person  that  dwells  in  them,  and 
which  while  they  stand,  though  they  may  save  him  from  some 
amailer  inconveniences,  can  protect  him  from  none  of  the 
severer  inclemencies  of  the  season.  They  keep  off  the 
summer  shower,  not  the  winter  storm  ;  but  leave  him 
always  as  much,  and  sometimes  more  exposed  than  before, 
to  anxiety,  to  fear,  and  to  sorrow,-— to  diseases,  to  dangersj 
and  to  death. 
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THE  BOA. 


Of  all  the  serpent  tribes,  the  various  species  of  the  boa  are 
the  largest  and  the  most  powerful,  though  they  are  wiihuut 
poison,-  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  from  the  compariitive 
paucity  of  their  nunibers,  far  less  injurious  to  mankind  tbaa 
many  smaller  serpents  which  have  poison  fangs,    lliere  are 
several  species  of  the  boa  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
and  some  of  them  are  forty  feet  long,  and  of  prupoitionhte 
thickness !     It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  so  enormous  a 
creature  finds  little  difficulty   m  overpowering  even  the 
larger  animals,  and  there  are  on  record  wonderful  imtances 
of  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  creatures  which,  after  breaking; 
all  their  bones,  they  have  contrived  to  swallow.     At  Juva, 
for  instance,  a  buffalo  having  approached  a  river,  was  in  the 
act  of  drinking,  when  an  enormous  boa  sprang  upon  and 
twisted   his  huge  and  scaly  length  around  tiie  astoDi»bed 
animal,  crushing  bone  after  bone  with  such  force,  that  they 
were  heard  to  break  at  tvery  new  compression  with  a  report 
like  that  of  a  large  pistol.     Having  thus  crushed  the  body  of 
the  bea»t,  the  boa  now  proceeded  to  lick  it  all  over,  coveriog 
it  with  a  glutinous  liquor,  to  facilitate  the  act  of  swallowiog. 
It  then  gradually  sucked  down  tne  whole  of  the  huge  mats; 
and  the  throat  pf  the  gorged  serpent  actually  looked,  a  hen 
the  meal  was  completely  swallowed,  more  than  three  times 
its  usual  thickness. 

lliough  the  boa  is  thus  voracious  when  it  docs  eat,  it  is 
exceedingly  patient  of  abstinence.  In  fact,  for  aevetal  days 
after  it  has  made  one  of  its  unconscionable  meals,  it  lies  in 
such  a  state  of  bloated  and  helpless  Uirpor.  that  it  may 
safely  be  captured  or  destroyed.  It  is  fortunate  for  mankind, 
in  the  countries  where  this  huge  creature. is  found,  that  ttiis 
is  the  case  ;  for  were  it  always  tormented  with  hunger,  it 
would  depopulate  vast  tracts  of  country. 

llie  Romans  under  Regulus  were  attacked  by  a  monstrous 
serfient,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  a  boa,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  great  number  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  killed  by 
the  monster  that  he  was  overpowered,  smd  even  then  he  was 
crushed  by  an  enormous  stone  hurled  at  him  from  m  regular 
battering  engine,  such  as  was  used  in  besieging  fortified 
places.  This  immense  serpent  is  said  to  have  measured  the 
wonderful  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ! 

Several  boas  have  at  various  times  been  imported  into  this 
country,  and  we  believe  that  both  of  the  London  Zoological' 
Oardens  have  a  specimen  at  present;  but  the  length  aud 
bulk  of  such  as  have  been  exhibited  in  England,  have  been 
far  inferior  to  those  of  which  naturalists  make  mention,  ai 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  devouring  a 
whole  buffalo  at  a  meal,  these  have  been  satiated  with  two 
or  three  rabbits  or  fowls,  and  have  then  required  no  further 
feeding  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  lying  coiled  up  vud 
perfectly  quiet  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 


Steam  Communication  with  India.— Supposing  a  ver)-  rn(ii<l 
com munica lion  between  £ngland  and  India  to  be  nece^arv.  ic 
would  be  indispensabia  that  it  should  be  constant.  Neither  l»v 
the  Euphrates  nor  the  Red  Sea  could  this  advantage  be  stiaioeu. 
Fur  several  months  in  the  year  we  could  not  expect  to  narifLote 
the  tbrmer,  and  the  latter  would  be  unapproachable  during  lie 
prevalence  of  the  south-west  niousoon.  It  ic  be  not  pli^»JcA)iv 
impossible  fur  a  steamer  to  make  way  againac  the  moii^uoii,  Inr 
progress  must  be  very  blow,  and  the  wear  and  lenr  of  the  vessel  ami 
machinery  ruinous.  If  effected  at  all,  therefore,  the  voyage  a)uM 
not  be  performed  with  certainty,  as  to  time,  and  the  principal 
advantage  proposed  would  consequeutly  be  lost.  Tlicre  is  jot 
one  most  serious  objection  which  applies  to  tbe  two  routes :  thej 
both  traverse  countries  frequently  visited  by  the  plague.— •2'A«ni* 
iont  India, 
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Viem  <^  1A«  ^ai.\tttiw». 


I 


THE  MAELSXnOOM. 


N  betatr  ^bu  pheaoninioii  U  Tery  fu  indeed  ■i]rT>aHed 
bf  the  fuDuiu  cataracl  of  Niagani ;  but  if  we  follow  Burke's 
fi|ilici.tioB  of  "the  Suhlimf,"  (Bnd  nbo  will  venture  to 
lOKtradict  the  coDclutiuaa  of  thu  subtle  and  nultirariouilT 
IfUMd  mail  ?)  and  hold  that,  to  ibe  ruhlime,  the  ternble  i 
»n  iDdi<(.en.bb(e  adjunct  •  the  fiiK  jiUce,  as  to  »ublimity. 
iDiift  W  yirldrii  by  bll  jwroiarieiit  natural  pbenomcDH  wirh 
which  *e  base  ai  jet  any  acqiuuiitaoce,  to  the  truly  lerriUe 
Wdi  ]ji(uoni. 

itin  ai^htie*t  of  all  known  whiripooli  h  attntted  new 
MiMliot.  HO  icl^nd  on  the  c>«ct  of  Ni.rwuy.  and  its  riolenoe 
I'  'ucti.  tliut  ita  roar  «xceeda  ia  power  that  of  the  grandeat 
o'araci*,  and  may  be  htard,  at  if  in  aogry  threatening  of 
llie  uuimcr,  \ow^  before  bis  bted  ahip  ia  within  the  influence 
ol  ib  f.lbl  vortrx. 

A  wbirljioul,  as  of  cnurte  our  readers  are  aware,  is  formed 
^  "^  eddies  of  twu  or  mure  strung  tide*  mtetii^  in  a  dee)) 
Wn.  Tt,e  Kunpus,  lor  ever  linked  in  history  with  the  death 
q'  the  Mge  Arieiolle,  and  the  Chtrybdis,  near  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  weie  so  mncli  dreaded  hy  tbe  ancient*,  that  the  poets 
utroduied  tneni  into  thfir  wriiingt ;  but  neither  of  these  is 
K  nil  compamUle  to  tlie  dreadful  one  which  is  delineated  in 
our  cut, 

'I'lie  appearanre  and  mode  of  action  of  the  Maeletraon 
■ul  be  belter  uoderaiood  by  acaieful  inapection  of  the  cut 


Sn  Biirkc'i  Emr  on  the  SabUms  and  Bduitful,  which,  though 
publilit^  U  ■  trry  tarly  sge,  tnd  oiiiwa  M  ■  iiill  nrllir,  noald  havr 
■f^ar,  bin,  honour  tita  In  iha  *try  itniih  of  hii  hmc.  Of  lbi»  work 
inxt  irt  •iriuui  cbcsp  cdiiiuni,  ind  w«  would  •irongljr  adtiH  all  oui 
""".  lo  nudy  it.     lh»y  caand  bU  to  nap  both  dalif  bt  aod  profli 


than  bf  any  verbal  deicription.  It  i*  nid  to  be  fully  forty 
faihoiu  drep,  and  when  tempestuous  weather  prevails  in  a 
certain  direction,  the  suck  ol  this  drtadlul  gulf  is  capable  of 
dnwing  in  vessels,  which  are  supposed  to  be  as  yet  too  far 
from  the  scene  to  be  in  any  danger  of  its  greatest  and 
niigbtieet  nge.  Bvtn  tbe  huge  whale  is,  on  aucb  i>ccaBioat, 
not  uQcommonly  drawn,  despite  alt  bis  vast  strength,  ioio 
the  foaming  and  thundering  abyss,  whirled  hither  and  thiber, 
now  writhing  in  vsin  struggles  in  the  crest  of  tbe  howling 
LiJlows,  and  anon  plunged  tathoma  down  into  tbeir  depth, 
until  a  change  uf  tide,  which  occura  every  aix  huun,  when, 
lor  a  brief  spMe,  "  tbe  hell  uf  waters  "  tubsidea  into  a  com- 
parative tmuquilliiy,  and  tbe  wrecks  of  its,  past  violence  are 
east  forth. 

Woe  to  tbe  luckless  vnscl  which  is  once  fairly  within  the 
influence  uf  this  inanimate  monster  of  the  deep  1  'itie  liitle 
island  ot  Moeboe  looks  traiKjuil  and  beautiful  at  a  briel  space. 
but  brief  as  that  space  is,  never  shall  it  be  traversed  by  that 
doomed  ship  !  'l^e  roar  of  tbe  waters  is  beaid,  and  every 
cheek  on  board  is  blanched  to  the  ghastly  pal'or  of  deatta. 
Ibe  warning  cry,  utiertd,  alas  1  but  tuo  late, — "  tbe  Macl- 
stroom,  tbe  Maelstruom !"  paralyzes  every  limb  of  the 
hardiest  and  bravest  of  the  devoted  ciew ;  and  gasing  «ith 
flxed  starting  eyes,  clu)UDg  tbeir  hands  in  the  very  extremity 
pf  temr,  the  seamen  know  that  their  grave  is  within  ttieir 
view.  Courage,  skill,  strength,  all  are  useless ;  and  even 
as  their  pale  bpa  tremble  in  vain  effitrts  to  give  audible 
utterance  to  tbe  prayers  felt  and  thought  in  that  temble 
hour,  they  are  earned  within  the  very  vortex  of  their  irre- 
aisltble  destroyer. 

Such  ia  the  awful  power  of  this  greatest  of  all  wfairtpoob, 
that  when  the  succeeamg  tide  ihruws  upuB  the  neighbouring 
GOMt  any  frsgmcot*  of  vessels  wrecked  ia  the  Macistrooia, 
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those  fngments  are  foand  jagged,  as  though  deliberately 
notched  with  a  saw.^-with  bu^  tremendoua  force  have  they 
Veen  dashed  hither  and  thither  upon  the  sharp  crags  eon- 
posiug  the  bottom ! 


'Jm  I  4        I T 


ADVICE  AND  INFORMATION. 

That  shrewd  but  somewhat  cynical  writer,  La  Roche- 
foucault,  pithily  obserres,  that  "  nothing  is  eaaier  than  to 
give  advice  or  more  dii&cult  than  to  take  it/'  Like  many 
other  of  his  sayings,  this  contains  much  truth  and  some 
error.  Difficult  to  take  advice,  it  unfortunately  is ;  partly 
from  Ignorance,  partly  from  the  wilfulness  of  our  nature ;  and 
in  this  difficulty  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  human  Urn- 
provemeut.  But  we  deny  that  it  is  easy  to  give  advice.  Xlie 
French  philosopher  and  wit  was*  too  attentive  to  the  point 
and  brilliancy  of  his  Maxims  to  diminish  either  by  stopping 
to  define  his  terms ;  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  give  and 
take  in  striking  opposition,  and  be  would  not  weaken  the 
effect  by  making  advice  the  subject  of  the  latter,  and  merely 
idle  gabble  the  subject  of  the  former;  To  give  advice  really 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  so  easy  a 
matter ;  indeed,  every  thoughtful  and  conscientious  man  wili 
be  far  more  likely  to  find  difficulty  in  the  character  of  a 
donor  of  advice  than  in  that  of  its  recipient*  The  greater 
his  experience  and  the  keener  his  observation,  the  more  he 
wiii  perceive  the  difficulty  of  exactly  suiting  his  advice  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  case,  A  flippant  and  shallow  man, 
to  be  sure,  would  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter ;  he 
would  plunge  at  once  in  medius  res,  decide  boldly  and  per- 
emptorily, declaim  hotly,  plunge  his  friend  or  acquaintance 
into  a  scene  or  two  of  difficulties  if  attended  to— and  if  so 
obviously  wrong  as  not  to  be  attended  to,  then,  who  so 
injured  and  indignant  a  gentleman  as  he ! 

In  truth,  to  *give  either  advice  or  information,  even  when 
beifectly  and  consciously  well  qualified  to  do  so,  is  a  task 
which  requires  very  great  and  delicate  management.  Both 
the  manner  and  the  time  must  be  judiciously  chosen,  if  we 
would  advise  or  inform  aeceptably  and  effiisiently;  and  if 
the  occasion  be  so  pressiog  that  we  have  no  choice  left  us  as 
to  time,  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  our  task  are  still  fisrther 
increased  v  for  then  we  by  our  own  minds  and  conduct  must 
do  the  work  whieh,  under  other  circumstances,  we  should 
have  left  to  time  and  circnmstance.  We  must  piepaie  the 
temper  as  well  as  the  mind  of  our  auditor,  withdraw  his 
attention  from  other  subjects  by  ritilfnl  and  persevering,  but 
imperoepdble  efibrts,  lead  by  similar  efforts  to  the  point  upon 
which  we  desire  to  convince  him,  and  then  adapt  our  reason* 
ings.  tones,  and  manner  to  his  known  disposition  and  taste. 

All  this  is  very  fhr  from  being  a  Mmple  or,  to  an  unprac* 
tised  man,  an  easy  matter.  It  leqnires  great  ability,  great 
patienee,  and  a  groat  love  of  truth  and  well-doing ;  and  to 
all  these  most  be  added  that  indescribable  quickness  of  per- 
oeption  whioh  is  eommooiy  called  Utet,  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  valuable  result  of  that  constant  but  quiet  habit  of 
observation,  so  strongly  reopmmended  by  us  in  a  former 
number.  Without  these  qualities,  whatever  may  be  our 
probity,  and  however  great  and  really  valuable  may  be  our 
stock  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment,  we  shall  have 
but  partial  snccess,  if  any,  in  our  endeavours  at  instructing 
the  minds  or  ruling  the  destinies  of  others.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  we  do  wish  them  well  i  we  must  make  our  good  wishes 
evident  to  them ;  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  excellent 
judgment,  we  must  impress  them  with  a  belief  of  it.  An 
impof  tmnt  element  of  auecesa  in  giviBg  advice  or  information. 


alluded  to,  it  seems  to  deserve  a  few  words  of  additionsl 
observation.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  think  of  being 
guilty  of  such  an  absurdity  as  that  of  asking  the  opinion  of 
a  friend  upon  a  new  comedy,  at  the  very  instant  when  that 
friend  is  half  distracted  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  an  only  child ; 
of  recommending  a  masqued  ball  to  a  dignitary  of  the  church 
as  an  appropriate  diversion ;  or  of  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  taking  long  pedestrian  journeys  to  some  unhappy  person 
accidentally  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs*  In  any  one  of 
these  cases  the  absurdity  is  so  glaring  and  so  startliog,  that 
the  least  reflecting  of  mankind  could  scarcely  blunder  so 
grossly  as  to  be  guilty  of  it. 

But  though  we  do  not  quite  so  obviously  blunder  when  we 
enforce  advice  or  information  when  the  mind  is  unprepiired 
to  receive  it,  we  quite  as  certainly  act  to  no  purpose  as  we 
should  in  any  of  the  suppositious  cases  above-named.  It  ij 
necessary  not  only  to  seize  the  time  when  the  subject  may 
be  best  introduced,  or,  if  time  be  wanting,  to  create  the  m-* 
clinatlon  to  talk  upon  the  subject,  but  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  enforce  our  advice  or  information  at  the  time,  aad  not 
earlier,  when  our  preliminary  reasonings  have  fairly,  if  ooly 
temporarily,  rendered  the  mind  of  our  friend  free  from  tk 
recollection  of  prejudice ;  for,  unfortunately,  there  is  in  most 
men  a  false  pride,  springing  out  of  an  equally  fal^^e  eham?, 
which  causes  them  obstinately  and  hotly  to  defend  aiul  abide 
by  error,  not  because  they  still  continue  to  believe  in  it,  but 
because  they  remember  that  they  used  to  believe  in  it. 

History  is  but  too  rife  of  details  of  persecutions  and  mas- 
sacres which  have  sprung  out  of  the  collii>ion  of  these  two 
errors,  or  the  prevalence  of  the  former  among  men  in  pover, 
viz. ;  the  desire  to  convert  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the  devotioo 
to  watch-words  and  political  clap-traps  long  after  either 
ceased  to  have  any  refd  meaning,  and  after  all  wl.o  had  ever 
had  any  real  interest  in  them  had  been  consigued  to  the 
silence  and  corruption  of  the  chamel. 

An  anecdote  which  occurs  to  otir  recollection,  forms  a 
very  appropriate  illustration  of  the  preceeding  remarks. 

Among  the  Bramina  of  India,  notwithstanding  the  frivc- 
busness  of  some  of  their  superstitions  and  the  mischievous* 
ness  of  others,  there  are  many  very  able  and  intelligent  men, 
men  who,  apart  from  their  superstition,  would  ornament  anr 
society  and  aspire  to  the  very  first  eminence  in  art,  scieDc;*, 
or  literature.  With  one  of  these  a  highly  edncated  European 
resident  in  India  formed  a  very  intimate  acquaimaace; 
studying  together,  and  thus  mutually  profiting,  it  chanced 
that  the  European  received  from  a  friend  in  bis  natifc 
country  a  valuable  and  very  powerful  microscope.  Under 
any  oiroumstancea  such  a  present  would  have  been  reiy 
acceptable  to  a  lover  of  science;  but  the  gentleman  ia 
question  was  doubly  delighted  at  Uie  arrival  of  his  present; 
because  he  hailed  in  it  an  infallible  medium  through  ^hich 
to  convince  the  Bramin  of  the  folly  of  the  Metempsjcho:l». 
by  showing  him  the  utter  impossibility  of  refrainiog  from 
destroying  life  even  by  restricting  himself  to  vegetables  for 
food,  and  to  water  for  beverage.  He  accordingly  hastentd 
to  show  to  the  Bramin  the  innumerable  animalculas  feedioe 
on  a  aiDgle  leaf,  or  disporting  themselves  in  a  single  dmp  of 
water.  The  Bramin  gazed  with  astonishment,  but  by  tj' 
means  with  the  pleasuie  which  his  friend  had  antieipate^i 
that  he  would  display.  On  the  contrary,  the  exhibition  mUc 
him  thoughtful  and  silent,  and  he  withdrew  at  length  with 
all  the  appearance  of  extreme  sadness.  He  eoon,  howeTtr. 
repeated  his  visit,  and  begged  (if  his  European  friend  to  sell 
to  him  the  wonderful  instrument  he  had  recently  shoaro  to 
him.  To  this  the  gentleman,  verv  naturally,  objected,  tbst 
as  a  present  from  a  distant  friend  it  would  be  both  indelicate 
and  ungrateful  to  sell  it;  and«  fiutber,  that  ite  nee  Should  U 
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qoife  a*  frHlj  ftt  tfa^  Bramin's  ^errice  m  at  his  own.  f  llnd- 
incf  thftt  monejT  woold  not  purchase  it,  the  Bramfa  next 
offered  to  give  for  it  some  Indian  article  of  eqnsl  value,  and 
though  delicacy  forbade  the  exchange  folly  as  mneh  as  the 
nle  c^  a  firesent,  the  gentleman  was  so  struck  with  the 
Bramin's^lMi^ionate  desire  to  obtain  the  mi^roseop^,  and  so 
imprMsed  with  the  notion  that  a  love  of  science  was  the 
nuM  of  that  desire,  that  he  at  length  requested  the  Bramin 
to  accept  of  it  as  a  free  gift. 

This  icene  passed  in  an  apartment  overlooking  a  pleasure- 
garden,  decorated  with  artificial  rock-work.     Immediately 
on  receiving  the  coveted  gift,  the  Bramin  hastened  to  the 
garden  at  a  pace  very  different  from  the  grave  and  majestic 
one  common  to  his  tribe,  seized  a  huge  stone,  and  laying 
the  microscope  on  the  ground,  crushed  it  into  atoms  at  a 
Do^lc  blow !  Naturally  astonished  and  indignant  at  seeing  his 
nluableand  almost  extorted  present  thus  wantonly  destroyed, 
the  gentleman  upbraided  the  Bramin  in  very  warm  terms, 
reproaching  him  with  his  shameful  hypocrisy  and  ingratitude, 
and  very  fmnkly  assuring  him  that  that  would  be  their  last 
friendly  meeting.     The  Bramin  patiently  listened  to  all  the 
reproRohes  of  his  friend,  and  then  assured  him  that  the  pro- 
cedure at  which  he  was  so  indignant,  had  its  origin  in 
neither  hypocrisy  nor  ingratitude,  but  in  very  sadness  of 
soul  and  in   sincere   desire  to  save  his  numerous  fellow- 
wligionists  from  a  similar  sadness.     Till  I  saw  the  wonders 
of  Toor  instrument,  said  he,  I  was  happy;  henceforth  I  shall 
never  know  an  hour  of  peace ;  for  I  shall  never  sustain  my 
life  with  the  simple  regimen  permitted  to  my  race  without 
consciously  commttting  crime ;  and  could  I  make  you  fully 
aware  of  the  horror  which  arises  from  that  consciousness, 
Ton  would  very  readily  pardon  me  having  determined  at  any 
ri»k  to  spare  myriads  of  my  fellow-creatures  from  parti- 
cipating  it.     Alas!    these   implements  of  what  you   call 
knowledge,  are,  in  truth,  no  better  than   implements  of 
deitmction. 

And.  in  fact,  though  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  that  the 
wle  blame  attached  to  the  bigotry  of  the  Bramin,  the  chief 
blame  was  attribntable  to  the  precipitancy  of  the  European. 
He  bejjan  at  the  wrong  end,  and  instead  of  showing  the 
Bri^min  the  folly  of  the  Metempsychosis,  he  simply  showed 
him  the  propriety  of  utterly  starving.  Had  he  duly  cultivated 
the  Bramin's  mind  first,  and  then  have  brought  in  his  micro« 
fcopic  display  as  a  grand  and  final  argument,  the  result  to 
hoth  him  and  the  Bramin  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
pleasorably,  and  more  profitable  too. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OP  GEOMETRY. 

Ova  readers  are  already  aware  that  we  have  no  sympathy 
vith  those  who,  either  in  reality  or  alTectation,  undervalue 
the  classics  as  a  branch  of  education.  We  are  far  too  pro- 
foundly irapreceed  with  a  sense  of  their  importance  to  be 
enilty  of  any  such  absurdity  \  and  every  new  step  that  is 
nade  towards  rendering  the  study  of  them  more  facile, 
delightful,  and  efficient,  wo  hail  with  pleasure  as  a  new 
«tfp  made  in  the  onward  march  of  human  improvement. 
Rut  though  we  are  thus  favourable  to  the  studv  of  the 
eiaitics  we  cannot  dose  our  eyes  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
same  zeal  which  has  been  exerted  on  their  behalf  has  been 
lamentably  wanting  in  geometry.  For  one  tolerable  mathe- 
ntticiao,  it  has  been  but  too  truly  remarked,  that  we  have 
twenty  more  than  tolerably  pro^eient  classical  scholars. 
Surely,  surely,  this  neglect  of  geometry  is  any  thing  hot 
creditable  to  our  eomaon  sense  1  It  is  qnite  poMiUe  to  And 


indtvtdnals  not  cottpetait  to  tnHt  #iili  a  Ihbti/b^  ftff 
ception  and  ^gusto  into  the  innntiaeraftle  !Mnti#ft' of  (lia 
classics  ;  but  where  is  the  indivfdtlal,  ilol  bopelessl^  idii>tio»  tb 
whom  geometry  is  unintelligible  f  Where  is  th«  ittdividoal^ 
al«o,  to  whom  geometry  is  not  ealculated  to  afford  tM^ti 
delight  or  profit  ?  And  yet  at  one  of  oHf  UniversfH«s  It  A 
almost  wholly  neglected ;  and  if  we  were  to  ftearch  all  the 
private  scholastic  establishments  in  the  nation  w«  sh6ul4 
probably  not  find  one  in  a  hundred  Ih  whf dh  geoiMtry  fbrHni 
part  of  the  fgeneral  Scheme  of  tuition.  Nor  ii  it  onlf 
in  diis  enlightened  imd  wealthy  country  that  we  find  this 
unaccountable  and  discreditable  neglect  of  geotiietry.  Tbi 
intellectual  eminence  of  Germany  si  almost  proverbial. 
Their  mightiest  critics  and  scholars  are  the  lecturers  of  their 
Universities;  youth  of  all  ranks  have  the  power  to  partieipata 
in  the  instructions  of  these  ripe  scholars ;  and  the  eonse« 
quence  is  that  the  higher  branched  of  education  Mrd  dlffeied 
among  even  the  lowest  ordera  of  the  people  to  aft  eatinti 
and  with  a  humanising  effiect,  absolutely  incredibla  %o  anf 
one  who  has  not  been  in  the  country.  Vet  even  in  tbil 
enlightened  country  the  mathematics  are  neglected  even  more 
than  they  are  by  us.  As  an  itistance,  we  may  quote  the  well 
authenticated  fact,  that  when  one  of  the  first  mathenatialana 
in  Europe  lectured  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  he  had 
never  more  than  sixty  auditors ;  and  before  he  could  com- 
plete his  course  of  lectures  that  number  had  gradually 
dwindled  down  to  three  !  Yet  at  this  very  time  there  were 
three  thousand  students  at  the  Unlvewity,  and  consequently 
taking  that  session  into  ooniidefatioe,  Gottingen  educated 
only  one  mathematician,  where  it  sent  forth  one  thousand 
classical  scholars.  Now  it  cannot  be  that  this  neglect  of 
so  useful  a  science  has  its  origin  in  the  difficulty  of  the 
science  itself,  for  the  graduated  course  which  the  atudeSt 
must  pursue — for  ••  there  Is  no  royal  road  to  geometry**-* 
renders  patience  and  plain  common  sense  sure  of  the  tiltl* 
mate  mastery.  But  if  this  be  unquestionable,  not  less  io  I* 
it  that  the  study  is  neglected,  because  the  elements  of  It  efe 
not  sufficiently  popularised.  Our  system  of  tOadiing 
geometry,  so  far  as  it  concerns  students  of  tender  age^  it 
absurdly  repulsive  ;  we  revolt  and  alarm  the  young  siedent 
before  he  can  fairly  enter  upon  his  work,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  he  contracts  a  prqudice  against  tb* 
science,  and  becomes  ipso  facto  incurably  incapably  of  etu- 
dying  it,  and  filled  with  an  unjust  and  ignorant  bigotry 
equally  against  its  details  and  its  uses.  But  for  this  error 
in  OUT  system  of  teaching  it  would  be  impossible  ior  large 
masses  of  men,  in  all  other  respects  so  thoroughly  and 
wisely  alive  to  the  inestimable  value  of  knowledge,  to  show 
such  gross  neglect  on  a  point  so  important  to  all  elaises. 

Some  speedy  and  effectual  plan  must  be  adopted  for 
putting  an  end  to  our  continual  neglect  of  geoawrtfy  |  for 
other  nations  are  alreadjr  bestirring  themselees  with  great 
actirity  upon  the  subject.  America,  for  instaBee«  is  eti  ^ 
alert ;  and  though  we  have  now,  thank  Heaven,  no  vestige 
left  of  our  former  ill-feeling  towards  a  mighty  people,  iden* 
tical  with  us  in  speech  and  in  faith,  we  should  do  ill  indeed 
to  be  behind  hand  in  showing*  them  an  honoaiable  intellec- 
toal  rivalry.  Good  and,  above  all,  cheap  elementary  works 
must  he  produced  in  this  department  of  ednoatieii,  for  the 
evil,  as  we  have  said,  lies  at  the  eommeneeiaent  Tha 
higher  difficulties  of  the  mathematics  never  yet  deterred  a 
human  being  who  had  passed  the  edytnm  of  the  noble 
science.  It  is  the  want  of  a  locid  simplicity  of  system  in 
teaching  the  elements  that  causes  the  evil  of  which  we  ecun* 
plaiir ;  and  that  evil,  when  fkirly  pointed  out,  will,  we  am* 
eerely  trust,  be  remedied  by  some  one  of  the  iiiiBenMia 
neat  and  Mod  men,  who  are  ^  h^onoMy  ^ifiingoiahed 
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inr  th«ir  wmAtf  (br  the  mental  improvement  of  their  kind. 
BoolcP,  we  repeat,  are  wanted,  treating  the  elements  neatly 
and  fiiroiblj.  At  present,  except  Pinnock^s  Catecbbm,  we 
do  not  know  a  single  work  which  is  fit  for  very  young 
stodenta ;  and  yet  form  and  proporti(m  are  among  the  yery 
first  things  which  children  are  capable  of  studying. 

That  we  have  not  at  all  ezag|perated  the  attention  attracted 
to  this  subject  in  America  will  appear  clear  enough  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  brief  but  matterty  article,  by 
one  of  the  ablest  scholars  and  critics  of  that  country.  It 
will  be  seen  too,  from  this  extract,  that  the  American 
writer  perfectly  coincides  with  us  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
but  too  general  neglect  of  the  exact  sdences. 

"  When  we  reflect  that  no  human  mind  can,  at  the  same 
time,  be  sound,  and  not  endowed  with  the  power  of  appre- 
hending those  axioms  which  include  within  them  the 
mathematics,  and  that  the  practical  applications  of  this 
science  are  most  important  in  common  life ;  we  must  feel 
both  that  the  methods  of  teaching  are  essentially  defective, 
and  that  to  remedy  the  defect  is  mo»t  desirable. 

*'  The  evil  lies  at  the  very  beginning.  The  defective 
method  bears  upon  the  first  stages  of  the  instruction  in 
arithmetic  given   to  children  who  are  naturalfy  slow  in 


calculation,  or,  to  apeak  more  accurately,  whofe.  power  of 
calculation  is  comparatively  late  in  its  derelopment.  Children 
whose  mathematical  iaculty  developes  before  the  age  when 
school  discipline  commences,  get  the  start  of  their  instruct 
tors ;  they  have  methods  of  their  own,  and  almost  uncon. 
tciously  tLrow  all  questions  into  a  form  corref  ponding;  to 
their  own  methods.     And  besides  the  practical  qaettiona 
which  circumstances  give  them   level    to  their  capnc'tty, 
constant  success  gives  them  a  calm  sense  of  power,  before 
which  all  difficulties  vanish.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
mind  often  goes  to  a  certain  point  in  mathematics,  and  then 
stops.    We  apprehend  that  this,  however,  is  no  proof  of  a 
limited  capacity,  and    that   were  no  violence    done   the 
mind,  no  hurrying  forward  of  the  faculties  to  grasp  what  i« 
at  present  beyond  them,  but  patient  courage  possees  the 
mind,  it  would  go  on,  after  an  interval,  as  before. 

"  But  we  will  dismiss  the  consideratioa  of  the  case  of 
those  who  have  mathematical  genius.  They  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  must  study  arithmetic.  No  individual  of 
either  sex  can  he  placed  in  any  situation  of  life,  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  useiess,  and  to  which  thwe 
powers  of  mind  are  not  indispensable,  to  whose  evdvement 
the  exact  aciences  mainly  contribute." 


MHMMiMMiMIMMH. 


ON  THB  EFFECTS  OF  TRAGICAL  REPRESENTATION  ON  THE  MIND,  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 

THAT  TAKE  PLACE  IN  VIEWING  REAL  SCENES  OF  DISTRESS. 


Tbk  atrong  propensity  among  men  for  sights  of  agony 
and  horror  is  intimately  connected  with  that  remarkable 
passion,  which  in  all  agea  has  subsisted  so  universally  in 
every  civilized  country,  for  theatrical  representations  of 
tragedy*  Though  the  feelings  with  which  men  are  im- 
pr^sed  are  of  the  same  kind  in  both  cases,  yet  they 
differ  essentially  from  each  other  in  several  particulars. 
In  gaadng  on  the  public  execution  of  criminals  ;  in  viewing, 
in  tumults  aud  quarrels,  the  maiming  or  murder  of  an 
innocent  individual ;  or  in  contemplating  (he  domestic 
distress  of  a  virtuous  family,  who  suffer  from  sudden, 
unexpeeted  deatha,  from  poverty,  diseases,  or  other  miseries, 
there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  full  exercise  of  our  compiission 
for  the  sufferer.  On  such  occasions  all  our  ideas  are  of  the 
melancholy  cast,  heightened  by  the  strongest  expressions  of 
sympathy  in  the  spectators,  without  a  circumstance  to  alle- 
viate our  diatreas,  unless  what  may  arise  from  a  desire  of 
relieving  the  sufferer  by  such  benevolent  acts  as  are  in  our 
power.  These  scenes  are  remembered  for  some  time  with 
great  uneasiness^  by  persons  susceptible  of  strong  feelings, 
and  in  certain  cases  not  without  some  degree  of  horror; 
and  though  this  excess  of  sympathy  gradually  diminishes 
by  thne,  yet  the  recollection  of  these  ntuations  of  distress  is 
through  life  acoompanied  with  disagreeable  sensations  in  the 
mind. 

How  different  are  Hie  feelioga  of  an  audiencct  even  of 
those  the  moat  susceptible  of  atrong  impreasbn,  during  the 
representation  of  a  tragedy !  The  audience,  especially  the 
females,  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are  affected*  and 
never  are  so  happy  as  when  by  tears,  aoba,  and  cries,  they 
give  vent  to  their  sorrows,  and  relieve  their  hearts,  swollen 
with  the  tendeiest  sympathy  and  compassion.  It  is  this 
circumstance,  of  being  wrought  up  to  the  highest  degree  of 
sympathy,  for  virtue  in  dutress,  that  carries  to  many  of 
both  sexes  to  the  theatre*  where  they  appear  to  enjoy  a 
melancho^  pleasure*  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  illusion 


that  takes  place  in  their  minds  of  the  renlity  of  the  sufferings 
exhibited.  But  the  more  the  hero  or  heroine  of  a  trsgedy 
appears  to  suffer,  and  the  more  dismal  the  catastrophe,  the 
higher  is  the  satisfaction  and  delight  of  the  audience  in 
seeing  it  well  represented.  Aristotle,  considering  the  tra- 
gedies  that  had  a  fatal  or  fortunate  termination,  observes, 
that  those  which  ended  unhappily  always  pleaded  the  people, 
and  carried  away  the  prize,  in  the  public^  disputea  of  the 
stage*  from  those  that  ended  happily. 

In  mankind  there  is  the  strongest  propensity  for  lights 
of  the  most  cruel  distress  in  others,  uhile  they  themselves 
can  be  placed  in  a  situation  free  from  all  hazard  of  suffering, 
except  from  sympathy.  This  security,  enjoyed  in  the  theatre, 
is  so  complete  as  in  most  cases  to  give  the  judgment  sod 
imagination  their  free  exercise  in  contemplating  the  play, 
and  propriety  of  action  in  the  performers.  Before  the  plsy 
commences,  the  agreeable  conversation  of  friends,  and  the 
general  hilarity  of  a  full  house,  disposes  the  audience  to  a 
pleasant  expectation  of  the  performance,  and  the  music  U 
in  general  adapted  to  bring  our  minds  in  unison  with  the 
emotions  to  be  excited  by  the  representation.  At  the  com* 
menoement  of  the  play  we  are  perfectly  conscious  of  our 
real  situation ;  we  know  we  are  in  the  theatre,  and  about  to 
be  entertained  with  a  fictitious  representation  of  distress. 
But  as  the  pleasure  dependa  chiefly  on  the  degree  of  illusion 
into  which  the  mind  is  drawn  of  the  reality  of  the  repre- 
sentation, so  its  effects  on  the  audience  will  be  exceed- 
ingly  various,  from  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  in  the 
sympathetic  feeling  with  which  individuals  are  affected. 
This  sympathy,  in  some,  never  goes  so  far  as  to  make  them 
forget  that  the  representation  is  a  fiction,  or  to  prevent  the 
fill!  exercise  of  their  judgment  in  estimating  the  merits 
of  the  performers ;  while  others  have  their  minds  so  deeply 
affected,  as  to  be  brought  into  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
the  acenea.  This  illuaion  usually  ooromencea  with  a  complete 
conaciouanesa  of  ow  real  situation*  but  advances  byjdegites 
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to  Ml  almof t  eonplete  (bfgttf«ihMm  of  it,  tin  the  shifthig  of 
the  acenef,  the  music,  or  Bome  other  interrii|itioii  to  the  play 
nniKt  ua  from  that  absorption  in  thought,  and  ecstasy  of 
lympttliy.  Though  this  state  of  the  mind  aigues  great 
nerit  in  the  performer*,  yet  it  must  be  remarked  that  some 
frDsles  soeoeptible  of  strong  feelings,  and  delighting  in 
riolent  emotions,  court  the  approach  of  sympathy,  till  by 
thw  indulgence  they  are  OTercome  by  fainting. 

Here  the  sympathetic  affection  is  brought  to  the  highest 
degree  of  which  it  is  capable,  by  a  fictitious  representation : 
it  is  even  equal  to  what  the  mind  suffers  from  the  sight  of 
ml  misery,  or  death,  but  is  not  so  permanent ;  for  on  recol- 
leetiog  the  fiction,  the  sympathy  with  its  effeets  gradually 
nnieb.    lliongh  such  a  state  of  the  mind  must  bis  consi« 
dered  as  painful,  and  extremely  distretsing,  yet  when  the 
representation  fails  but  a  Uttle  short  of  producing  these 
dieagreeable  consequences,  it  is  to  the  generality  of  the 
audieacs  a  high  entertaioment;  for  the  soul,  being  roused  by 
pattion  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  is  seized  with  the  moat 
Hreiy  and  strong  emotion,  which  is  altogether  delightful. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  justness  of  character  and  sentiment, 
afflored  with  the  gradual  discovery  of  the  fable,  as  the  play 
advances,  and  with  the  pathetic  narration  of  virtue  in  distress, 
accompanied  with  a  suitable  action  and  modulation  of  voice, 
which  help  tastiike  the  imagination  and  heighten  the  pleasure 
ve  receive  from  tragedy.     '*  A  vutuous  man/'  asys  Seneca, 
"struggling  with  misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectacle  as  may 
give  pleasure  to  the  gods."    To  the  gods  it  may,  but  not  to 
sympathetic  mortals;  for  in  real  misery,  there  is  nothing  to 
alieviate  our  aympathy,  or  divert  our  attention  from  contem- 
platini;  the  unhappy  state  of  the  sufferer,  which  is  always 
painfol,  and  often  shocking.    But  we  may  and  do  feel  an 
ecstatic  pleaaure  at  the  judicidus  representation  of  a  well 
written  tragedy,  from  the  half  consciousness  of  the  distress 
being  fictitious.     For  how  great  soever  the  deception,  there 
always  lurks,  at  the  bottom^a  certain  idea  of  fiction,  in  all 
we  see;  and  this  idea,  though  weak  and  suppressed,  suffices 
to  diminish  the  pain  which  we  suffer  from  a  contrary  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  of  the  reality  of  the  scene.     A  view 
of  the  real  distress  would  excite  horror ;  but  this  by  the 
actors  is  shown  through  a  veil,  which  softens  its  features. 
The  copy  ia  always  less  vivid  than  the  original ;  and  this 
imperfection  is  one  of  the  principal  merits  of  fictitious  re- 
presentation.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  tragedy  well 
acted,  often  draws  us  into  an  absence  to  every  thing,  except 
a  deep  contemplation  of  the  incidents  of  the  representation. 
By  a  close  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  play,  that  part  of 
the  audience  capable  of  being  strongly  affected,  is  now  and 
then  brought  into  a  dream  of  its  recJity,  and  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  actors  to  keep  up  by  every  possible  deception. 
It  u  this  reverie  which  gradually  takes  place,  from  an 
artful  deception,   exciting  sympathy  of  the  mind  corres- 
ponding  to  the  degree  of  emotion  with  which  it  is  affected, 
that  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  in  the 
theatre.     But  these  sympathetic  feelings  are  so  agreeable, 
that  we  pay  our  money  freely  in  expectation  of  the  enjoy- 
ment we  are  to  receive.    It  must,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  the  unconquerable  impulse  of  curiosity  which  seizes 
some  persons  for  sights  of  misery  and  horror,  and  likewise 
the  same  general  passion  for  tragical  representations  is  always 
accompanied  with  an  ardent  expectation  of  hearing  or  seeing 
something  new.     This  strong  dehire  of  novelty,  natural  to 
man,  acta  ao  universally  and  constantly  on  the  mind,  that  it 
may  be  aaid  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  but  exists  with  various 
degrees  of  force  in  different  persons.  It  removes  every  degree 
of  that  disagreeable  apathy  or  languor  into  which  the  mind 
unemployed  naturally  fialls,  and  this  circumstance,  with  the 


otfaen  mentioned  above,  contrihula  to  that'  eshilaiatiiig  agi- 
tation of  the  spirits,  in  which  our  happinesa,  in  every 
pleasurable  pursuit,  seems  chiefly  to  consist.  While  the 
reverie  subsists,  into  which  we  are  imperceptibly  drawn 
during  the  performance  of  a  tragedy,^  there  arises  a  strong 
desire,  especially  among  the  females,  of  exhibiting  their 
sympathetic  feelings,  as  an  aimiable  psut  of  their  chwacter, 
and  this  heightens  their  enjoyment  of  the  play. 

(To  be  eontinuttL) 


ON  COURAGE. 

In  almost  every  man  s  life  there  are  some  oocasiona  when 
his  own  or  his  friend's  preservation  from  destruction  depends 
upon  his  courage ;  it  is  therefore  perfectly  natural  that, 
even  in  a  highly  civilized  and  polished  state  of  society, 
courage  should  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
cowardice  looked  upon  with  contempt. 

We  ray  that  this  is  natural  enough,  because  it  is  a  quality 
inherent  in  our  nature  to  admira  whatever  contributea  to  our 
welfora;  but  though  perfectly  natural,  the  admiration  we 
bestow  on  courage  is  by  no  meana  so  perfectly  logical. 

The  courage  of  which  people  in  general  make  such  great 
account,  is  a  mere  and  sheet  matter  of  constitution — which 
a  man  has  no  greater  share  in  producing  thsm  he  has  in  regu- 
lating his  stature,  or  the  colour  of  his  eyes.  It  is  a  quslitj 
which  nearly  all  male  animals  possess,  while  in  possession 
of  perfect  bodily  health ;  and  suraly  it  is  but  small  matter  for 
self-gratulation,  that  a  man  has  a  certain  share  of  the  phy- 
sical hardihood  and  ferocity  of  the  bull-dog !  In  point  of 
fact,  exceeding  physical  courage  ia  uauaDy  the  quality  of 
men  who  are  as  sluggish  in  mud  aa  they  ara  herculean  in 
body,  and  rather  d^erves  the  tide  of  insensibility  than  that 
of  courage.  Thus  we  find  that  the  wrestlers,  and  other 
athlete  of  antiquity,  were  almost  proverbial  for  stupidity  | 
and  the  more  modern  blackguards,  called  prize^fighlen,  hare 
been,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  most  illiterate  and  brutal 
of  the  very  drega  of  society. 

It  must  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  we  are  insen- 
sible to  the  real  value  of  physical  courage.  Far  from  being 
so,  we  should  be  grieved  indeed  to  find  any  of  our  frienda 
deficient  of  that  tnily  usefbl  quality.  But  we  would  not 
have  mere  physical  courage  unduly  cried  up  and  cultivated 
to  the  neglect  of  that  moral  courage,  whhout  which  it  ia 
either  useless  altogether,  or  fully  aa  freouently  a  pest  to 
society  as  a  benefit,  and  everlastingly  as  likely  to  be  per- 
verted to  the  one  as  to  be  exerted  to  the  other. 

The  ancients,  though  they  were  far  enough  from  under- 
valuing physical  courage,  seem  to  have  had  a  ftur  truer, 
because  more  exalted  notions  than  we  modems  have  of  moral 
courage.  One  of  them  finely  said,  that  there  waa  no  spec* 
tacle  so  pleasing  to  the  god's,  as  that  of  a  virtuous  man 
nobly  struggling  against  adversity.  Now,  in  this  saying,  lies 
the  strongest  eulo^ium  of  moral  courage,  and  the  strongest 
rebuke  of  those  who  confine  their  notion  of  courage  to  that 
mere  physical  hardihood  in  which,  as  we  have  before  otserved, 
man  is  equalled  by  most,  and  exceeded  by  many  male  ani- 
mals of  the  lower  species. 

It  appean  to  us  that  what  the  world  calls  courage,  and  so 
highly  eulogises,  is  for  the  most  part  mere  matter  of  nervoua 
insensibility,  or  a  seeming  daring  of  danger,  which  ia  in 
reality  only  insensibility  to  its  existence ;  but  true  courage* 
the  union  of  courage  physical  and  courage  moral,  ia  quite 
another  thing ;  it  is  the  creature  of  the  mind ;  it  is  insepa- 
rable from  a  cultivated  intellect  and  severe  virtue.    Neither 
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»  Ipoliih  man  sor  a  widead  man  oaQ  poaaeia  fehit  oalj  ittl 
09iirage.  It  looka  vrith  a  Steady  and  unwinkhig  eya 
upon  Iba  coming  peril,  and  takea  all  possible  praoaution 
against  it.  It  doas  not  seek  tha  enoounter,  neither  does  it 
shnn  it }  and  the  very  danger  beoomaa  diminished  by  tha 
steady  nnd  watchful  oara  with  which  its  approach  is  ra» 
garded. . 

There  is  another  point  in  which  moral  courage  deserves 
to  be  far  more  highly  valued  than  it  generally  is.  Physical 
courage,  as  has  been  remiirked  above,  is  a  matter  of  condti- 
tiitbn ;  but-moral  courage  is  the  miod*8  own  and  determinate 
creation  ;  and  the  highest  moral  courage  and  a  very  suffi- 
cient portion  of  physical  eourilge  Sre  within  the  reach  of  any 
man  who  has  virtue  and  a  cultivated  intellect.  In  point  of 
faeti  we  donbt  if  a  really  rriigious  man  can  be  otherwise 
than  jreally  brave.  Look  at  the  long  catalogue  of  our  mar* 
tyrs !  men  whose  nerves  were  unstrung  by  age,  imprison* 
ment,  want^  and  torture-^ aye!  and  even  delicate  women 
and  children  (.—have  borne  the  terrible  agoniee  of  the  con- 
suming flames,  blessing  Ood  even  with  their  last  convulsive 
breith,  Their  courage  mu9t  have  reauUed  from  piety  s  and 
though  our  happier  lot  is  exempted  from  the  terrible  neoca* 
aity  whioh  existed  to  themi  we  ought  in  mental  discipline  to 
imitate  them  until  we,  too,  can  at  any,  and  every  instant^ 
Ipok  upon  the  most  horrible  peril  unmoved  and  unappalled.  $ 

Moral  eourage  is^  in  truth,  another  proof  of  the  power  of 
habit.  We  can  train  ourselves  to  the  very  perfection  of  it } 
and  when  we  have  once  really  done  so,  we  can  never  ^ggia 
lose  it.  In  the  present  state  of  society  there  are,  thank 
Heaven,  very  few  really  pressing  occasions  for  the  exertion  of 
physioal  courage ;  but  even  when  these  do  occur,  that  kind 
of  courage  will  be  infinitely  improved  by  its  union  with 
moral  courage.  For  instance,  the  bravest  man — ^physically 
-^might  shrink  from  encountering  seven  or  eight  ruffians 
«rmed  with  sticks  ;  but  supposing  that  man  to  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  physical  courage,  a  perfect  mastery  of  die  use 
pf  the  broad  aword,  he  wuuld  derive  from  that  a  moral 
Qourage  almost  amounting  to  contempt  of  the  unscientific 
rniBaniam  of  his  assailants ;  and  this  very  feeling  would  do 
fully  as  much  as  any  of  his  qualities  towards  enabling  him 
to  disarm  and  chastise  bis  assailants  and  preserve  his  own 
property  and  life. 


It  ■  I 


THE  AVATARS  OP  VISHNU. 
(Ctmeluded  from  p.  298.) 

In  his  fifth  avatar^  Vishnu  took  the  form  of  a  Bramin 
dwarf,  called  Varuna,  and  sometimes,  Jrivikera,  or  the  three- 
StepS'taker.  At  the  time  of  thia  avatar.  Bsli,  now  a  monareh 
*f  Fandalon  or  Hell,  had  obtained  by  his  meritorious  penances 
the  rule  of  heaven,  earth,,  and  hell ;  and  he  used  the  power 
Ihtti  obtained,  so  despotically,  that  the  minor  deities  applied 
l9  Vishnu.  Bitli  had  been  pronaised  that  no  being  of  what- 
foever  hind  shtmld  have  power  to  dispossess  him  of  his  sove«> 
vsiicntf*  and  Vishnu,  consequently,  at  once  resorted  to 
firti&ee.  Having  transformed  himself  into  a  Bramin  dwarf, 
he  preieated  himself  before  Bali,  and  asked  for  as  much 
ground,  upon  which  to  build  a  hut,  as  he  could  stride  over 
in  three  steps.  Bali  readily  granted  a  request  sp  seemingly 
f(Hl4erate,  and  to  his  great  alarm  and  astoni«bmeQt,  tbe  dwarf 
Hi  three  stepi.  bestrode  earth,  hell,  Hnd  heaven.  At  witnessr 
|9g  llus  prodigious  feat»  Bali  at  onee  felt  his  inferiority,  and 
9uQmitted  to  Vishnu,  wh^i  gave  him  rule  in  the  lower  regions, 
wilh  permilskqi  to  visit  upper  earih>a  the  November  full 
I^QQil  ^f  Qvery  yew. 


In  tha  nxth  avtfear,  Vislont  had  the  fittm  of  Ratta»  son  of 
the  king  of  Ajrodi,  to  whioh  form  he  was  eondemned  by  the 
malediotion  of  Naredaa,  son  of  Brama,  upon  whom  he  had 
played  the  trick  of  transforming  him  into  a  human  form  q( 
great  beauty  deeked  with  a  frightful  ape'a  head.  In  thii 
incarnation,  Vishnu  exerted  himself  in  propagating  tbe  doc« 
trine  of  the  Metempsyohoais ;  and  subdned  Kavonen,  kin^ 
of  Ceylon,  who  was  violent  in  his  oppeaitbn  to  him*  In  tbs 
seventh  avatar,  Vishnu  had  the  form  of  a  man  named  BeU- 
patren,  and  performed  prodigious  feats  of  heroism,  in  olesriog 
the  earth  of  giants  and  oppreisors. 

On  the  eighth  avatar,  Vishnu,  as  Parassamma,  endes* 
voured  to  render  mankind  universally  yvirtuoua,  and  con* 
temptnoua  of  merely  worldly  things.    Having  vanquished 
the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  he  gave  their  territory  to 
the  Bramins,  who  had  the  ingratitude  to  refuse  a  home  to 
the  bestower  of  so  magnificent  a  benefaction.    The  Gbsut 
mountains  were  at  that  time  washed  at  their  base  by  the 
sea.     Hither  Paraaearuma  betook  himself,  and  begged  of 
Varuna,  the  ocean  god,  to  withdraw  the  sea  for  the  space  of 
an  arrow's  flight.     Varuna  easily  promised  this,  but  had  no 
sooner  done  so,  than  he  learnt  to  his  great  dismay,  that  the 
seeming  Parassamma  was  no  other  than  Vishnu,  whose  arrow 
would  doubtless  wing  its  way  over  the  whole  waste  of  water*. 
Alarmed  at  such  a  prospect,  Varuna  applied  to  the  god  of 
death,  who  metamorphosed  himself   into  the  destructive 
white^ant,  obtained,  access  to  the  redoubtable  bow  of  the 
disguised  Vishnu,  and  gnawed  its  strini^  almost  through. 
When  Vishnu,  at  the  appointed  time,  drew  hia  bowstrinir, 
it  snapped  in  two,  jerking  the  arrow  only  over  so  much 
space  as  now  forms  the  coast  of  MalabaTy  which  the  wsten 
instantly  retired  from.     Enraged  at  his  ilUsuocess,  Viihnu, 
now  doubly  aogry  with  the  Bramins,  whose  ingratitude  bad 
exposed  him  to  so  signal  and  galling  a  defeat,  decreed  that 
from  that  time  forth,  any  Bramin  who  might  die  on  tbut 
coast  should,  despite  of  whatever  merits  be  might  possets 
return  upon  earth  in  the  form  of  an  ass. 

In  the  ninth  avatar,  Vishnu  appeared  on  earth  as  a  sbp* 
herd.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Cauzen,  king  of  Madornh : 
and  it  having  been  foretold  to  that  personage  that  he  wou  d 
lose  his  crown  and  his  life  by  the  hand  of  a  ton  of  his  sister, 
he  ordered  all  her  children  to  be  put  to  death  as  soon  ti 
bom.  Seven  children  had  already  fallen  beneath  thia  san- 
guinary order ;  but  Vishnu  being  born  in  the  semblance  of 
the  eighth,  called  Krishna,  he  commanded  hia  mother  in- 
stantly to  send  him  to  the  care  of  a  shepherdess  called 
Asswadah,  and  to  produce  to  the  king  a  female  diild  of  iLat 
woman.  He  was  obeyed,  and  though  the  king  ordered  s 
general  massacre  of  children,  his  nephew  was  securely  hiddto 
by  his  nurse,  and  grew  up  to  manhood,  surrounded  by  sbep^ 
herds  and  shepherdesses.  Among  the  exploits  of  bis  youih, 
was  that  of  destroying  a  terrible  and  hideous  serpen t»  calttd 
calangam,  which  infested  the  banks  of  the  river  Yomondi. 
Giants  and  demons  in  great  numbers,  were  destroyed  asd 
vanquished  by  him  in  this  avatar  j  and  having  exterminttcd 
an  army  of  the  former,  sent  against  him  by  his  tyranooin 
uncle  Cauzen,  he  crowned  this  marvellous  feat  by  destroying 
that  tyrent  himself.  After  performing  a  variety  of  benevo* 
lent  actions  in  favour  of  mankind,  he  was  so  much  grieved 
at  the  prospect  of  a  more  wicked  age  than  any  he  had  wit* 
nessed,  that  he  caused  a  hunter  to  put  htm  to  death,  and  to 
bum  his  body  to  ashes  on  the  sea-ehore. 

The  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu  is  as  yet  to  oome ;  and  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  years  have  to  elapse  ere  its  commeece* 
ment.  In  it,  Vishnu  will  appear  in  the  human  formi  and  in 
tbe  family  of  a  Bramin.  His  name  in  this  ineamatien  will 
bo  Galiohi  i  nrmed  with  a  flaming  ecyasetar«  and  saeonted 
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te  Bi|ftil€iii«r,  a  stttd  of  vdBditms  list  aail  iwiftn^fiii  ha 
viil  travene  the  ctrth  in  •? try  dinettoli,  deatroyiBg  ali  mftn 
and  all  thing?,  until  cbaoe  shall  come  agaiot^  "when  a  ntw 
world  will  tpnng  forth  out  of  tha  dark  Toid. 
:  Even  the  leaaC  attentive  reader  muat  have  aeen  in  the 
Bfatare  of  Vishnu,  a  manrelloui  similarity  to  the  metamor- 
phoiei  of  the  Grecian  deities ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
iormer,  taking  their  origin  in  exaggerated  human  deeds, 
mid  figments  of  fancy,  and  a  dark  glimmering  of  traditional 
tintby  gave  rise  to  the  latter,  habits,  climate,  and  circum- 
tuoces  modifying  the  latter  so  far  as  to  produce  the  various 
ditferences  between  the  two. 


«fr 


£AST£RN  MA6NlFiC£KCE. 

TiiouQB  there  was  some  exaggeration  in  tbe  vast  notion 
wUcii  for  very  many  years  Europeans  entertaiDed  of  the 
gurgeoueness  and  magnificence  of  the  East,  yet  the  state- 
oieuts  of  the  most  sober  and  matter-of-fact  writers  who 
li&re  resided  there,  read  rather  like  the  splendid  dreanis  of 
iiuagiaative  genius  than  like  narratives  of  real  life.  Forbes, 
la  his  *'  Oriental  Memoirs,"  gives  an  account  of  the  splendid 
fcUle  of  i\sef.  Nabob  of  Oude,  whose  riches  almost  surpass 
belief.  Palaces,  horses,  elephants,  and  gardens,  were  but  a 
portion  of  hia  possessions ;  costly  furniture  and  trinkets  being 
purchased  for  him  from  England  alone,  to  the  annual  amount 
of  200,000f.  Guns  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
&jdgiiil;cenc  ^  lustres,  mirrors,  girandoles,  clocks  of  the 
most  curious  workmanship,  and  set  with  jewellery  of  the 
Uiust  costly  descriptiop,  were  to  be  found  in  each  of  the 
tweuty  palaces  of  this  wealthy  prince ;  and  some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  property  thus  collected  from 
the  /'act,  that  for  two  clocks  of  the  expensive  sort  we  have 
described,  one  Nabob  paid  a  sum  no  less  than  80,000/. 
^tejrliog. , 

But  though  our  Nabob  had  a  perfect  passion  for  every 
tbiog  that  was  expensive  and  splendid,  he  was  quite  destitute 
of  lyiy  tbiog  like  taste  or  science.  His  costliest  treasures 
vrere  interspersed  with  the  most  trumpery  toya  ;  there 
being  as  a  clever  writer  tells  us,  a  wooden  cuckoo-clock 
placed  close  to  a  superb  time-piece  which  cost  the  price 
of  a  diadem ;  and  a  valuable  landscape  of  Claude  Lorraine 
^tupended  near  a  board  painted  with  ducks  and  drakes  ;  and 
though  he  had  the  implements  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
be  had  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  or  practice  of  any  one 
'of  them  !      In  jewellery  he  was  especially  curious  and 

(wealthy,  his  jewels  being  valued  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
800,000/.  sterling;  and  among  these  precious  treasures  the 
Nabob  might  daily  be  seen  handling 'his  costly  trinkets  with 
all  the  enjoyment  of  a  young  child.  But  even  beyond  all 
his  own  personal  magnificence,  his  lavish  expenditure  at  the 
marriage  of  his  adopted  aon,  the  Vizier  Aly,  will  best  serve 
to  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Nabob's  vast  wealth. 

The  marriage  in  question  took  place  at  Lucknow,  in  the 
year  1795.  in  the  neighbouring  plains  a  vast  camp  was 
tormed ;  two  of  the  numerous  tents  alone  costing  the  vast 
sum  of  50,0001.  sterling !  The  tents  in  question  were  abc^ut 
sixty  feet  high^  sixty  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  long, 
and  were  composed  of  very  strong  cotton  cloth,  lined  with 
the  fineat  English  broad  cloth,  in  stripes  of  different  colours, 
and  with  cords  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  jewels  with  which 
ius  Kig^p^am  was  literally  loaded  were  valued  at  2,000,000^. 
sterling,  end  the  principal  apartment  was  lighted  with  300 
girandoles  of  the  most  costly  workmanship,  the  like 
number  of  glass  shades  with  waa  ouodlee,  and  several  hun- 


dred flambeaux ;  and  the  feteotioil  of  their  numerous  lights 
from  the  profusion  of  gems  by  which  the  company  were 
decorated,  was  so  brilliaot  esto  be  really  painful  to  the  eyes. 

As  usual  in  the  East,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  weve 
both  very  young,  the  former  being  only  ten  years  of  age, 
and  the  latter  only  thirteen;  and  they  wi^re  both  covertd 
with  expen«ive  and  beautiful  jewellery.  From  the  encamp- 
ment the  company  proceeded  to  ooe  of  the  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  of  the  Nabob's  garderui,  situated  at  about  a 
mile  distant.  Upwards  of  1200  elephants  completely  and 
richly  caparison^  were  drawn  up  in  line ;  about  100  of 
theip  in  the  centre,  bearing  howdas  or  castles,  thickly  and 
strongly  ornamented  with  silver.  On  the  largest  of  the 
elephants,  and  in  the  most  costly  of  the  Howdue,  sat  the 
Nabob  himself ;  on  his  left  was  the  young  bridegroom,  and 
on  his  right  the  British  resident  at  Lucknow ;  the  native 
nobility  and  foreigners  of  distinction  occupying  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Howdas.  All  along  the  road  from  the 
encampment,  each  side  of  the  way  was  lined  with  bamboo- 
work,  in  the  forms  of  arches,  towers,  &c.  the  whole  of 
which  were  thickly  hung  with  glass  lamps.  In  front,  and 
at  each  side  of  the  procession,  were  200  platforms,  supported 
by  bearers,  and  upon  each  platform  were  two  daucing  girlr, 
and  two  musicians,  the  former  being  uiost  splendidly  though 
meretriciouftly  attired,  and  dancing  as  they  were  borne  along. 
At  almost  every  step  taken  by  the  elephants  artificial  earth- 
quakes threw  up  fiery  star«;  rockets  rushed  through  the 
air ;  and  wooden  shells  bursting  high  up  above  the  earth  threw 
out  fiery  serpents,  which  in  their  turn  exploded  in  ev^ry  direc- 
tion, it  was  completely  night  when  the  procession  started, 
but  the  lamps  which  lined  the  road,  the  vast  number  of  fire- 
works which  were  perpetually  exploding,  and  the  glare  of 
the  flambeaux,  carried  by  8000  attendants^  specially  ap- 
pointed to  that  duty,  turned  the  natural  darkness  into  a 
brilliancy  quite  dazzling. 

As  the  procession  moved  very  slowly  it  was  fuUy  two 
hours  in  traversing  the  mile  of  space  between  the  eamp  and 
the  garden.  On  arriving  there  the  company  descended 
from  their  elephants  at  the  gates,  and  suddenly  found  them- 
selves amid  a  perfect  blaae  of  various  ooloured  la»ps»  with 
which  bcth  the  walls  a&d  the  trees  were  profusely  covered. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  stogd  the  spacious  oiul  elegant 
summer-house,  in  the  chief  apartment  of  whieh  a  siunpt^oiia 
repast  was  served,  consisting  of  all  the  most  choice  orticks 
oi  both  European  and  Indian  euuinc,  followed  by  wines  and 
fruita  of  the  moit  exquisite  description.  The  apeeiotts 
salle  a  manger  wos  lighted  by  numerous  girendoUs  and 
lustres*  and  musicians  and  darwipg  girls,  to  the  nueib^r  of 
200,  were  present  for  the  amusement  of  the  009|M«y,  whp 
did  not  retire  from  the  gay  soene  until  the  dawn  of  the 
morning. 

The  ftfocession  and  feasting  were  repeated  en  the  VfP 
foUowing  nights;  and  the  expense  oi  the  three  oifhts* 
OS  the  Nabob,  with  his  usual, vanity,  observnd  to  one  <9  hie 
Bn^iuh  visitors,  amounted  to  upwards  of  dOO.OOW.  sterling  1 
Above  100,000^  for  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  a  few  hours^l 
To  that  what  is  the  grandest  of  the  banquets  of  the  potr^ 
tares  of  Europe  ?    Keonomy^nay,  very  parsimony  ? 


Isaio AVION  IN  India. — ^The  culture  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  Indm 
depends  upon  irrigation.  To  promote  this,  tanks  have  been  con- 
structed in  iinmeuse  numbers,  and  the  repairs  end  refcconakm  of 
reservoirs  foroi  a  heavy  charge  Mpoa  the  goveromeat  Tbfie 
tanks  are  constantly  liable  lo  accidents ,  and  in  one  di^rict  vf  ^ 
Madras  presideacy,  North  Arcot,  no  less  thao  elev^  hvndrsfl 
I  burst  in  oue  >ear,  1^27 .^Thorulon*t  India* 
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ON  SCULPTURE. 

r 

F'  Sculpture  is  an  art  of  machlnore  Bimplicity  and  ttniformity 
than  painting  :  it  cannot,  with  propriety  and  the  best  effect, 
be  applied  to  many  subjects  :  the  object  of  its  pursuit  may 
be  comprised  in  two  words,  form  and  character ;  and  those 
qualities  are  presented  to  us  but  in  one  manner,  or  in  one 
style  only ;  whereas  the  powers  of  painting,  as  they  are  more 
various  and  extensive,  so  they  are  exhibited  in  as  great  a 
variety  of  manners. 

The  Roman.  Lombard,  Florentine,  Venetian,  and  Flemish 
schools,  all  pursue  the  same  end,  by  different  means :  but 
sculpture  having  but  one  style,  can  only  to  one  style  of  paint- 
ing have  any  relation ;  and  to  this  (which  is  indeed  the  highest 
and  most  dignified  that  painting  can  boast),  it  has  a  relation 
flo  close,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  same  art  operating 
upon  different  materials. 

The  sculptors  of  the  last  agCi  from  not  attending  suffi- 
ciently to  this  discrimination  of  the  different  styles  of  painting, 
have  been  led  into  many  errors.  Though  they  well  knew 
that  they  were  allowed  to  imitate,  or  take  ideas  for  the 
improvement  of  their  own  art  from  the  grand  style  of  painting, 
they  were  not  aware  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  borrow  in 
the  same  manner  from  the  ornamental.  When  they  en- 
deavour to  copy  the  picturesque  effects,  contrasts,  or  petty 
excellencies  of  whatever  kind,  which  not  improperly  find  a 
place  in  the  inferior  branches  of  painting,  they  doubtless 
imagine*  themselves  improving  and  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  art  by  this  imitation;  but  they  are  in  reality 
violating  its  efsential  character,  by  giving  a  different  direction 
to  its  operatipns,  and  proposing  to  themselves  either  what  is 
unattainable,  or  at  best  .a  meaner  object  of  pursuit.  The 
grave  and  ausf^era  character  of  sculpture  requires  the  utmost 
degree  of  formality  in  composition;  picturesque  contrasts 
have  here  no  place ;  every  thing  is  carefully  weighed  and 
measured,  one  side  making  almost  an  exact  equipoise  to  the 
other :  a  child  is  not  a  proper  balance  to  a  Tull  grown  figure, 
nor  is  a  figure  sitting  or  stooping  a  companion  to  an  upright 
figure. 

The  excellence  of  every  art  must  consist  in  the  complete 
aocumplishmeut  of  its  purpose ;  and  if,  by  a  false  imitntion 
of  nature,  or  mean  ambititin  of  producing  a  picturesque  effect 
or  illusion  of  any  kind,  all  the  grandeur  of  ideas  which  this 
art  endeavours  to  excite  be  degraded  or  destroyed,  we  may 
buldy  oppose  ourselves  to  any  »uch  innovation.  If  the  pro- 
ducing of  a  deception  is  the  summit  uf  this  art,  let  us  at  once 
give  to  statues  the  addition  of  colour  which  will  contribute 
more  towards  accompli«hing  this  end  than  all  those  artifices 
which  have  been  introduced  and  professedly  defended  on  no 
other  principle  but  that  of  rendering  the  work  more  natural ; 
but  as  colour  is  universally  rejected,  every  practice  liable  to 
the  same  objection  must  fall  with  it.  If  the  business  of 
sculpture  were  to  administer  pleasure  to  ignorance,  or  a 
mere  entertainment  to  the  senses,  the  Venus  of  Medicis  might 
certainly  receive  much  improvement  by  colour;  but  the 
character  of  sculpture  makes  it  her  duty  to  afford  dt  light  of 
a  different,  and  perhaps  of  a  higher  kind — the  delight  result- 
ing from  the  contemplation  of  perfect  beauty:  and  this,  which 
is  in  truth  an  intellectual  pleasure,  is  in  many  respects 
incompatible  with  what  is  merely  addressed  to  the  senses, 
■uch  as  that  with  which  ignorance  and  levity  contemplate 
eirgance  of  form. 

The  sculptor  may  be  safely  allowed  to  prsctise  every  means 
within  the  power  of  his  art  to  produce  a  deception,  pro- 
vided this  practice  does  not  interfere  with  or  destroy  higher 
excellencies.  On  these  conditions,  he  will  bs  forced,  how- 
ever loath,  to  acknowledgei  that  the  boundaries  of  his  ait 


have  long  been  fixed,  and  that  all  endeavoars'will  be  vsk 
that  hope  to  pass  beyond  the  best  works  which  remain  of 
anciftit  sculpture. 

Imitation  is  the  means  and  not  the  end  of  art ;  it  is  em- 
ployed by  the  sculptor  as  the  language  by  which  his  idess  are 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

Poetry,  and  elocution  of  every  sort  make  use  of  signs, 
but  those  signs  are  arbitrary  and  conventional :  the  sculptor 
employs  the  representation  of  the  thing  itself,  but  still  as  a 
means  to  a  higher  end, — as  a  gradual  ascent,  always  advancing 
towards  faultless  form  and  perfect  beauty.  It  may  be  thought, 
at  the  first  view,  that  even  this  form,  however  perfectly 
represented,  is  to  be  valued,  and  takes  its  rank,  only  for  the 
sake  of  a  still  higher  object,  that  of  conveying  sentiment  and 
character  as  they  are  exhibited  by  attitude  and  expression  of 
the  passions ;  but  we  are  sure,  from  experience,  that  the 
beauty  of  form  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
quality,  makes  of  itself  a  great  work,  and  justly  claims  our 
esteem  and  admiration.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  value  we 
set  on  the  mere  excellence  of  form,  we  may  produce  the 
greatest  part  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  both  in  paiotiog 
and  sculpture,  as  well  as  most  of  the  antique  statues,  which 
arejgenerally  esteemed  in  a  very  high  degree,  though  no  very 
mariced  or  striking  character  or  expression  of  any  kind  is 
represented.  * 

But,  as  a  'stronger  instance  that  this  excellence  alone 
inspires  sentiment,  what  artist  ever  looked  at  the  Torso 
without  feeling  a  wairmth  of  enthusiasm  as  from  the  highest 
efforts  of  poetry  ?  From  wlience  does  this  proceed  ?  What 
is  there,  in  this  fragment  that  produces  this  effect,  but  the 
perfection  of  this  science  of  abstract  form  ? 

A  mind,  elevated  to  the  contetnplation  of  excellence, 
perceives,  in  this  defaced  and  shattered  fragment,  disjecta 
membra  poetce,  the  traces  of  superlative  genius,  the  reliques 
of  a  work  on  which  succeeding  ages  can  only  gaze  with 
inadequate  admiration. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  pleasure  is  reserved  only  to  those 
who  have  spent  their  whule  life  in  the  study  and  contem- 
plation of  this  art  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  would  ftel 
its  effects  if  they  could  divett  thtmselves  of  the  expectation 
of  deception,  and  look  only  for  what  it  really  is,  a  partial 
representation  of  nature.  The  only  impediment  of  their 
judgment  must  then  proceed  from  their  being  uncertain  to 
what  rank,  or  rather  kind  of  excellence,  it  aspires,  and  to 
what  sort  of  approbation  it  has  a  right.  This  atate  of  durk* 
uess  is,  without  doubt)  irksome  to  every  mind  ;  but  by  atten- 
tion to  works  of  this  kind,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  aimed 
at  comes  of  itself,  without  being  taught,  and  almost  without 
being  perceived. 

Ttie  sculptor's  art  is  limited  in  comparison  of  others,  but 
it  has  its  variety  and  mtricacy  within  its  proper  bounds ;  its 
essence  is  correctness  :  and  when  to  correct  and  perfect  form 
is  addtd  the  ornament  of  grace,  dignity  of  character,  and 
appn)priate  expression,  as  in  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the 
l^ocoon,  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  many  otners,  this 
art  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 


Coffee  in  India. — The  cultlvutiuii  of  coffee  in  India  is  uf 
recent  introduction,  the  first  plantation  having  been  e»tnbli:>hcd 
in  18!23. —  rhor/Uon*s  India. 

Scholastic  Competition. — ^The  degree  of  talent  and  indutf ry 
displayed  by  boys  is  an  erroneous  index  to  their  tiiture  diameter 
as  men.  Ibe  t'ortunate  competitors  for  school  and  universiry 
honours  are  not  always — perhaps  it  may  be  said  nut  ofrvti— 
einineiit  iu  after  life ;  whilst  the  men  who  nave  failed  in  attiuiUHK 
these  dihtinctions,  not  untVequently  exhibit  a  dej^ree  of  ability  uf 
which  their  early  years  afforded  uo  indication.— 'i6i<^ 
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VUw  of  PcUr  ISutU't  Mounlitui. 


PETER  BOTTE'S  MOUNTAIN  IN  THE  MAURITIUS. 


WiiH  NapoleoD  Buonspute  deteribed  the  Engliih  u 
l>eiDg  a  "nation  of  shops eepen,"  he  wuitXj  averlooked 
Ann  and  auodiy  qualities  for  vhi<^  we  are  to  the  full  ai 
Xnurkable  aa  we  are  for  oui  love  of  "  turmng  the  peuay ." 
For  ourown  paiticular  part  we  ihonld  be  very  much  iaelined 
Id  detcribe  our  worthy  though  rather  eixentric  compatiiota 
u  a  "  oation  of  monntaia-dimbera."  To  climb,  leems  to 
'^  one  of  the  very  conditknu  of  Eagltah  exiatcnoe.  Andes 
V  Alpa,  the  Fyreneea  or  Pompey'a  pillar,  any  height,  any 
*l>ere,  muat  be  climbed,  or  we  should  deem  ounelvea  shorn 
d(  t  capital  portion  of  our  national  reputation. 

Some  years  ago  we  remember  to  hare  been  both  delighted 
ud  utoDisbcd  with  a  ncy  and  sparkling  account,  publuhed, 
if  oar  memory  do  not  deceive  us,  in  the  "  New  Monthly 

No.  241. 


Magazine."  of  the  *•  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc,"  by  Jolin 
Auldjo,  Esq.  The  "  hair-breadth  'icapu,"  and  indomitable 
perseverance  of  that  geDtleman  we  thought  would  never  lie 
any  thing  like  paralleled,  by  even  the  roost  enthusisiUo 
votaries  of  the  somewhat  periloua  as  well  as  laborious  pas- 
time of  climbing.  We  erred,  however  His  roerita,  whether 
as  an  indefstigable  and  undaunted  climber,  or  as  a  brilliant 
and  girted  writer,  remain  undiminished  ;  but  even  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  that  monarch  of  mountains,  crowned  with 
his  "  diadem  of  snow,"  roust  yield  the  pas  to  the  feat  of 
reaching  the  summit  of  Peter  Botte'a  mountain  ;  a  feat 
which  WB  may  venture  to  prophesy  will  never  be  exceeded 
in  its  own  peculiar  line  of  adventurousness. 
The  island  of  Mauritius  is  situated  near  the  eastern  coast 
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of  Africa,  and  Btill  nearer  to  the  Ue  of  Bourbon.*  and 
receiyed  its  present  name  in  honour  of  Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange.  Among  the  many  proofs  of  the  action,  at  some 
distant  period,  of  volcanic  power  in  this  island,  is  the  great 
number  it  possesses  of  lofty  and  oddly-shaped  mountains, 
which  look  as  if  thrown  violently  heavenward  by  the  throes 
of  the  struggling  earth,  and  disposed  in  their  present  form 
by  their  sudden  and  undirected  descent.  Whether  for  the 
oddity  of  its  appearance  or  the  vast  height  of  its  craggy 
mass,  the  mountain  of  which  our  artist  has  given  a  very 
faithful  likeness,  is  chief  of  even  the  mountain-eccentricities 
of  the  Mauritius.  It  looks  lees  like  a  mountain  than  like  a 
conglomeration  of  mountains,  and  the  classical  reader  while 
gazing  at  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  think  of  the  war  of  the  giants, 
and  fancy  that  certain  of  their  mountainous  missiles  met 
here  and  became  one  by  the  mere  force  of  their  collision. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  have  a  tradition,  and  we  can 
see  no  good  ground  for  doubtbg  of  its  correctness,  that  this 
oddly  shapen  nuiss  takes  its  name  from  one  Peter  Botte,  who 
contrived  to  ascend  to  its  summit  in  safety,  but  fell  while 
descending  and  broke  his  neck  with  the  fall.  A  more 
convenient  spot  for  the  facile  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae,  i^ 
would  not  be  j  easy  for  mother  earth  in  any  of  her  various 
aspects  to  afford  ;  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  thing  less 
than  so  awful  an  accident  as  thai  aliud^  to  in  the  tradition, 
should  procure  for  so  unromantic  a  name  as  that  of  Peter 
Botte  the  honour  of  having  a  mountain  for  his  namesake  and 
memorial  to  all  time.  Whether  Peter  Botte  did  or  did  not 
break  his  neck  in  descending  this  mountain,  or,  indeed, 
whether  such  an  individual  as  r^ter  Botte  was  ever  within  a 
hundred  leagues  of  the  island,  is  a  matter  which  little 
concerns  the  interest  of  our  present  narrative.  There  stands 
the  mountain !  and  a  most  unlikely  spot  upon  which  to 
drink  to  his  Majesty's  good  health,  we  fancy  our  readers  will 
think  it.  But  so  did  not  think  the  gi^Uant  officers  of  i^hose 
perilous  and  daring  adventure  we  are  about  to  give  %  brief 
account.t 

It  appears  that  from  the  time  when  tradition  attributfsd  so 
disastrous  an  issue  to  the  descent  of  the  unfortunate  JSeter 
Botte,  down  to  the  year  1831,  no  one  was  sufici^ntly 
emulous  of  Peter's  fame  and  fate  to  attempt  to  reach  (he 
summit  of  that  luckless  person's  bi9ge  namesake.  In  that 
year  Captain  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Davkins  attempted  the  difficult 
adventure,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  widest  part  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  on  reaching  the  commencement  of  the 
mirrowest  and  most  difficult  part,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  neck,  they  found  that  the  means  they  bad  provided  ver^ 
insufficient  for  their  farther  progress,  and  accordingly  com- 
menced j  their  descent,  leaving  the  ladder  behind  them  as 
a  memorial  of  what  they  had  accomplished.  But  though 
baffled  in  his  first  bold  attempt.  Captain  Lloyd  had  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  want  of  success  was  owing  solely  to 
want  of  means ;  and  in  the  following  year,  having  provided 
every  thing  that  seemed  likely  to  facilitate  their  progress, 
that  gentleman,  with  Lieutenants  I'aylor,  Phillpot  and 
Kfppel,  preobded  and  followed  by  sevenil  negroes  and 
sepoys,  carrying  provisicms  and  other  necessaries,  commenced 
their  upward  march. 

After  toiling  for  several  hundred  yards  along  a  narrow 


*  We  may  take  this  opportanity  of  inprcuing  upon  oor  retdrri  iht 
absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  really  undtrsund  nhat  tbcy  read,  in  van* 
ably  to  rcier  to  tbe  map,  wbeoever  meniba  is  made  of  a  place  wiib 
wbicb  they  bare  nut  made  a  perfonal  acquaintaace. 

f  Tbe  aubstance  of  which  we  borrow  from  tbe  lively  account  fiirnished 
by  Lieutenant  Taylor,  one  of  the  adventurous  party»  Co  the  Geographical 
Sodeiy* 


path  abounding  in  loose  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  tA 
which  latter  one  was  not  unfrequently  detached,  to  the  grent 
peril  of  all  beneath  it,  they  reached  the  shoulder,  where 
a  scene  suddenly  burst  upon  their  sight,  by  which  they  felt 
amply  compensated  for  all  their  toil.  The  portion  of  rock  upon 
which  they  stood  was  a  mere  ridge,  of  fifty  or  siaty  feet  long; 
below  lay  the  woody  and  wild-looking  scene  through  which 
they  had  so  recently  made  their  way ;  while  in  the  opposite 
direction  lay  the  craggy  precipice,  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  f^i4  almost  perpendicular  from  its  summit  to  the  plain 

beneath. 

On  reaching  the  spot  where  Captain  Lloyd  had  formerly 
left  the  ladder,  the  real  difficulties  of  the  task  became  more 
apparent.  It  was  planted  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular mass  of  rock,  of 'double  its  own  height,  and  rested 
upon  a  point  rather  than  a  ledgCi  of  only  a  few  inches  mote 
thaii  itf  own  width. 

Tbe  fiegroes,  like  the  Hindoos,  use  their  toes  nearly  a» 
deftly  as  they  use  their  fingers ;  and  a  negro  servant  of 
Captain  Lloyd's  was  now  of  most  important  service  to  oar 
party.  Having  ascended  to  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder, 
this  agile  and  fearless  fellow  took  advantage  of  a  sort  of 
cleft  in  the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  rock,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  up  he  went,  now  using  bis  toesi 
and  now  his  fingers,  as  though  he  were  a  veritable  monkey. 

A  single  false  step,  or  the  unexpected  shifting  of  a  stone, 
would  have  insured  the  destruction  of  the  climber ;  and  tbe 
party  below  watched  in  breathless  anxiety  every  motion  he 
made,  until  he  fairly  ensconced  himself  under  what  is  called 
the  neck — ^the  comparatively  narrow  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain immediately  supporting  the  rounded  summit.  Having 
made  good  his  way  thus  far,  the  negro  now  made  fast  the 
end  of  a  rope  which  he  had  carried  up  with  him,  and  throw- 
ing the  other  end  to  the  party  below,  the  four  gentlemeo 
climbed  up  by  its  aid  ;  and,  says  the  gallant  lieutenant,  **  t 
more  extraordinary  situation  I  never  was  in."  At  the  foot 
of  tlieneck  there  was,  on  three  sides,  about  six  feet  of  toler. 
ably  level  ground,  bounded  by  the  precipice ;  the  fourth  nde 
being  bounded  by  tbe  dangerous  ridge  by  which  they  had 
ascended.  High  above  them  rose  the  neck,  supportiog  the 
huge  mass  of  rock  called  the  head,  which  is  many  feet 
broader  than  the  supporting  rock  in  every  direction. 

Even  now  there  remained  to  be  done  the  most  difficult, 
and  not  the  least  perilous  portion  of  the  task.  This  was  to 
Qotiyey  a  ropfi  oyet  the  neck  of  the  mountain,  so  as  to  obtiin 
the  means  of  making  fast  a  ladder,  by  >vhich  to  achieve  tbe 
r^m#inder  of  tbe  aicefit.  Choosing  the  most  favourable 
position — and  '*  bad  was  the  best" — Captain  Lloyd,  secuicd 
from  falling  by  a  rope  held  fast  by  his  three  feUow-adven- 
turers,  aAer  several  attempts,  succeeded  in  performing  tbli 
difiicult  operation;  and  the  four  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  to  the  very  summit  of  *'the  head."  By  mesosof 
ropes,  they  now  hauled  up  ^*  the  meteor  flag  of  England," 
and,  uncorking  a  bottle  of  wine,  they  hoisted  their  flng,  abd 
drank  to  the  good  health  of  William  the  Fourth,  the  Kndtavour 
frigate,  and  the  aaluting  battery  of  the  island  firing  a  salute; 
and  the  very  negroes  who  had  been  left  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  making  the  welkin  ting  with  their  joy  out 
huzzas. 

The  adventurous  and  successful  partie  quarre  now  de- 
scended to  the  shoulder  and  dined  ;  but  as  the  evening  beg&o 
to  darken  down  they  returned  to  the  head,  where  they  bad 
determined  to  bivouac  for  the  night.  While  their  brsndj 
and  cigars  held  out,  our  party  of  climbers  enjoyed  themfelvet 
tolerably  well ;  but  a  atiff  breeze  arising  during  the  nigbt, 
they  were  too  cold  to  sleep ;  and,  in  spite  of  tucking  in  tbe 
blanketed  which  seems  to  have  been  their  principal  occupa> 
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tMo»thef  trenail  tlioroughlf  ttifTy  ^mxyt  and  oomfortktii 
wben  they  rose  st  daj*break. 

We  must  not  omit  to  remark,  that  to  aU  the  other 
tpimens  of  their  situation,  waa  added  the  fact  of  one  of 
the  party  being  ao  inveterate  a  Bomnambiiliat,  that,  to 
prerrnt  his  walking  in  hia  dreama  over  the  sheer  preci|nce. 
it  was  deemed  ncceseary  to  make  his  leg*  last  to  that  of  one 
ofhiacoDpiniona ! 

Lieutenant  'laylor  describes  the  view  of  the  island,  and 
Ibe  tea  lying  tranqailly  and  beautifully  below  them,  in  the 
liJvrry  sheen  of  the  moon,  as  being  the  most  beautiful 
N^oe  he  ever  looked  upon.  A  rerr  striking  effect  was 
piwiaoed,  too,  by  a  rocket  which  they  discharged,  and 
rame  blue  lights  whieh  they  burned  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  night 

Is  the  morning,  though  stiiT,  chilled,  and  as  hungry  as 
hasten,  they  worked  indefatigably  for  between  four  and 
Hfe  hour*»  in  making  a  hole  on  the  rery  top  of  the  head. 
In  this  hole  they  fixed  their  ladder,  with  a  barrel,  and  a  long 
stiif  beiriog  the  union  jack ;  and  then,  having  given  three 
times  three  cheers,  commenced  their  descent,  which  they 
lafely  accomplished,  and  arrived  in  the  town  in  time  to  dine 
anid  the  cheera  and  congratulations  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
%bof e  all,  of  their  compatriots. 

ThoQgh,  carried  away  by  the  animated  ''recital  of  the 
gallaot  officer,  we  have  adopted  his  own  tone  of  mere  nar« 
rative;  there  are  two  points  upon  which  we  cannot  con- 
fcieotiously  abstain  from  remarking.  In  the  first  place, 
|hi8  feat,  like  the  ascension  of  Graham,  Green,  and  the  rest, 
io  balloons,  is  a  sheer  matter  of  vanity.  No  good  can  result 
trom  it,  while  the  peril  of  much  evil  is  incurred ;  and, 
except  for  the  sake  of  being  talked  about,  the  man  who 
scales  a  mountain  or  takes  an  aerial  voyage  in  a  balloon 
vould  be  just  as  wisely  employed  in  poking  his  hand  into  a 
fierce  fire,  and  just  as  worthily  employed  in  grinning 
ihioug:b  a  horse  collar,  or  running  in  a  sack.  Common 
''eo!e  can  see  nothing  in  any  of  these  feats  to  deserve  praise 
^indeed,  nothing  which  does  not  deserve  censure,  llie 
other  remark  we  would  make  is  simply  this — the  person 
who  performed  the  moat  difficult  part  of  the  task  was  not 
*  a  gallant  son  of  Neptune,"  but — a  negro ! 


THE  PEARL  FISHERS  OF  INDIA. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  ought  to  prevent  any 
i^urd  and  excessive  love  of  personal  decoration,  that  silk, 
the  most  costly  material  of  dress,  is  produced  by  an  insect ; 
and  pearls,  among  the  most  costly  articles  of  decoration,  by 
sn  oyster,  and,  indeed,  as  very  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
naturalists  afilrm,  only  by  a  diseased  oyster. 

The  spason  for  pearl-fishing  commences  in  February,  and 
la«ts  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  following  is 
the  course  pursued  at  the  principal  station.  The  station  in 
q«*srion,  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  seaward  from  a 
place  called  Condutchey,  where  the  fleet  of  boats,  masters, 
:»nd  most  of  the  fishers  reside.  The  submarine  banks,  upon 
which  the  oysters  are  found,  are  divided  into  seven  portions, 
each  of  which  is  fished  only  once  in  seven  years.  By  this 
arningement,  the  oysters  in  each  division  have  sufficient 
time  to  come  to  their  full  growth,  and  each  portion  is  well 
fi«hed  of  all  the  largest  and  most  promising  oysters,  which 
would  be  quite  impracticable  in  so  brief  a  season,  if  the 
whole  extent  were  gone  over  at  once.  Indeed,  short  as  the 
►ea^on  necessarily  is,  as  it  must  be  terminated  by  the 
t^^utbero  monsoon,  it  is  practically  rendered  still  shorter  by 
onc-half ;  partly  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  sharks,  which. 


ci  cownti  pfevent  the  diifcrs  from  desoendnag,  attd  partly  by 
the  occurrenoe  of  Tarieus  Hindoo  and  Mahomatan  isstivalai 
during  which  no  one  will  dream  of  woriLing. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  TiOage  of  Con« 
dotchey  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  nothbg  bnt  an 
assemblage  of  truly  wretched  huts,  situate  in  a  crescent- 
shaped  Iny.  But  during  the  fishing,  this  petty  place  is 
crowded  by  thousands  of  men,  of  various  country  and  colouri 
residing  in  tents  or  temporary  huts,  occupied  as  shops  for 
supplying  all  the  demands  consequent  upon  so  vast  a  con- 
gregation of  men.  « 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  gun  is  fired  from  the  adjacent 
fort  of  Arippo,  and  the  fleet  of  boats  sets  sail  before  the  land 
breeze*  By  about  daybreak  they  reaeh  the  hanks,  and 
make  the  most  of  their  time  from  then  until  the  rising  of  the 
sea-breeze,  about  noon,  whieh  warns  them  to  return.  Each 
boat,  beside  the  director  or  steersman,  has  a  crew  of  twenty 
men,  ten  of  whom  row  the  boat,  and  pull  up  the  divers  when 
they  give  the  signal.  With  the  toes  of  one  foot,  the  diver 
grasps  a  rope,  to  which  is  attached  a  tolerably  heavy  stone 
to  accelerate  his  desoent»  and  with  the  toes  of  the  other  foot 
he  carries  a  net-work  bag,  in  which  to  put  the  oysters  as 
he  colleets  them.  Taking  hold  of  anoUier  ropft  with  his 
right  hand,  and  pressing  his  nostrils  tightly  together  with 
the  left,  he  leaps  from  the  boat.  As  soon  as  he  reachea  the 
bottom,  he  slings  the  bag  round  his  neck,  grasps  right  and 
left  at  all  the  most  promising  oysters,  and  on  finding  his 
strength  exhausted,  makes  a  signal  by  pulling  the  rope  in 
his  right  hand,  withdraw^  his  hold  of  tiie  ropd  to  which  the 
stone  is  attached,  and  which  is  pulled  up  after  him,  and  is 
speedily  hauled  with  his  spoils  into  the  boat. 

The  longer  the  diver  can  bear  to  remain  aubmerged,  tba 
greater  of  necessity  is  his  value.  Few  can  remain  below  for 
more  than  from  two  to  three  minutes ;  but  some  divers  have 
been  known  to  do  so  for  five  minutes,  and  one  very  extraor- 
dinary one  for  as  many  as  six.  So  violent  is  the  pressure 
upon  them  while  beneath,  that  it  is  quite  common  for  blood 
to  gush  profusely  from  their  mouths  and  nostrils  on  their 
reaching  the  boat ;  and  yet  the  poor  fellows,  five  out  of  each 
ten  going  down  at  a  time,  will  dive  as  often  as  forty  or  fifty 
times  during  the  few  hours  of  their  being  at  work,  and  bring 
up  about  five  or  six  score  of  oysters  at  each  time. 

Heavy  as  the  task  is  in  its  very  nature,  and  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  rendered  doubly  bad  by 
the  danger  the  divers  are  in  of  being  devoured  by  Uie  rapa- 
cious sharks.  This  danger  is  so  appalling  to  even  the  boldest 
and  the  most  experienced,  that  the  dread  of  it  would  most 
probably  prevent  the  pearl-fishery  from  being  any  longer 
carried  on,  but  for  a  superstition  to  which  the  divers  attach 
great  importance — that,  namely,  of  "  shark-conjuring." 

A  set  of  impostors,  called  shark  conjurors,  pretend  to  hare 
the  power,  by  certain  prayers  and  ceremonies,  of  preventing 
the  sharks  from  molestmg  the  divers.  At  sunrise,  when  the 
work  of  the  absent  divers  is  just  about  to  commence,  the 
shark-conjurors  take  their  station  on  the  beach,  mattering 
some  unintelligible  gibberish.  This  they  continue  to  do 
until  the  fleet  is  in  sight  on  its  return  ;  and  during  all  that 
time  they  must  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  their  prayers  in  case 
of  their  doing  so  being  no  longer  efficacious.  To  make  up 
for  their  abstinence  as  to  food  and  sleep  they  are  permitted 
to  drink  ad  lihiium,  and  of  this  permission  they  avail  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  frequently  in  a  state  of 
perfect  intoxication,  long  before  the  return  of  the  fleet. 
Happily  for  the  poor  divers,  their  own  wonderful  agility  in 
the  water,  and  the  vigilance  with  which  their  fellows  in  the 
boat  watch  for  their  slightest  signal,  are  somewhat  more 
efficient  protection  against  the  ravages  of  the  shaiks  thaA 
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the  muttered  gibberish  of  the  impostorB,  Busy  ae  the  diver 
is  in  filling  his  bag  with  oysters*  he  looks  sharply  out  for  his 
enemy  the  shark.  If  one  happen  to  approach,  the  diver 
agitates  the  bottom  so  as  to  render  the  water  sufficiently 
muddy  to  obscure  the  monster's  Tision*  and  pulls  sharply  at 
the  rope.  At  that  well-known  signal  all  hands  in  the  boat 
lend  their  strength  to  the  rope,  and  the  diver  is  quickly 
hauled  safely  into  the  boat.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  unfor- 
tunate diver  is  surprised,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution*  and 
lievoured  ere  he  can  give  the  signal ;  and  sometimes  he  is 
torn  limb  from  limb,  even  as  he  is  being  drawn  rapidly 
upward ;  but  these  terrible  calamities  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence. 

When  the  fleet  returns  to  shore,  the  oysters  of  each  pro- 
prietor me  laid  in  his  proper  division  or  enclosure,  where 
they  speedily  die  and  begin  to  putrefy.  This  is  done  because 
to  open  the  living  oyster  requires  a  certain  degree  of  force, 
in  the  application  of  which  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
injuring  the  pearl.  When  putrefaction  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  oysters  are  opened  and  carefully  examined, 
and  ifrno  pearl  be  visible  in  the  shell  the  oyster  is  boiled. 

Generally,  the  owners  of  the  boats,  and  renters  of  the 
oyster  banks  pay  the  divers  certain  fixed  wages  ;  but  some- 
times an  agreement  is  made  by  which  the  divers  have  one- 
fourth  of  the  produce,  and  their  employers  the  remaining 
three-fourths. 

lliough  this  trade  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  one  at  which 
prodigious  fortunes  must  be  made,  it  is  in  truth  a  very  pre- 
carious trade  in  which  to  embark  capital.  The  rent  of  the 
bank,  and  the  expenses  of  fishing  it  are  prodigious  and 
.  certain,  while  the  produce  of  a  whole  boat-load  of  oysters  is 
frequently  insufficient  to  pay  a  single  diver  for  his  day's 
work.     And  in  addition  to  the  precariousness  inseparable 


from  the  very  nature  of  the  puisoit,  the  peari  merdMatsare 
shamefully  plundered  by  the  men  who  are  empkyyed  in 
searching  the  oysters.  These  men  work,  it  is  true,  under 
the  eyes  of  vigilant  inspectors, « but  their  dexterity  in  their 
dishonest  sleig^of-hand  is  so  gpreat,  that  no  vigilance  esn 
keep  them  honest ;  and  as  they  take  care  to  steal  the  largeit 
and  finest  pearls,-  their  conduct  is  a  very  grievous  eril.  For 
one  of  their  modes  of  secreting  the  pearls,  their  eropbyen 
have  hit  upon  a  mode  as  efficient  as  ludicrous.  When  it  ii 
suspected  that  a  pearl  has  been  swallowed — and  that  is  the 
most  frequent  moide  of  secreting  them — the  suspeeted  delin- 
quent is  placed  in  solitary  confinement  and  soundly  drenched 
with  strong  emetics. 

Pearl- dust  is  used  in  polishing  the  pearb  and  ronndiog 
them  as  we  receive  them ;  the  portion  taken  from  one  pearl 
in  the  process  of  cleaning  it,  serving  to  round  and  polisli 
another.  The  round  pearls  are  the  most  admired,  hot  they 
are  generally  very  inferior  in  size  to  the  oval  or  pear-ihsped 
ones.  One  of  these,  in  the  posset sion  of  a  late  aovereign  of 
Pet-sia,  was  above  an  inch  across,  and  above  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  and  it  was  valaed  at  the  enormous  sum  o( 
above  50,000/.  sterling. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  hardships  endured  by  the  divert, 
and  upon  the  frightful  waste  of  life  caused  by  the  fevers 
which  take  their  origin  in  the  effluvia  of  the  putrefying 
oysters,  we  could  almost  wish  that  our  ladiea,  and  that 
princes  were  destitute  of  their  ornaments  of  pearl,  beaatifbl 
as  they  unquestionably  are,  rather  than  that  a  mere  luxury 
should  be  procured  at  the  expense  of  ao  mueh  evH.  'Bat 
luxury  is  too  strong  for  philosophy,  and  probably  centuries 
will  elapse  ere  human  life  will  cease  to  be  embittered  and 
wasted  in  this,  probably,  severest  of  all  the  pareaits  of  hunsn 
beings. 
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No.  Vin.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ASPRONOMY. 

VENUS.     5 


Venus  is  the  second  planet  in  the  system ;  moving  in  an 
orbit  round  the  sun,  distant  about  forty-eight  millions  of  miles 
from  that  luminary.     She  appears  to  us  extremely^brilliant, 

so  much  so,  as  to  be  occasionally  visible 
in  daylight.  Her  illuminated  surface 
presented  to  us  appears  at  times  like  the 
new  moon  homed ;  at  other  times  oval 
or  gibbous.  The  real  diameter  of  Venus 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth, 
viz. — about  8000  miles,  and  is  probably 
a  globe  composed  of  similar  materials; 
the  period  of  her  revolution  round  the  sun  is  224  days  and 
17  hours,  nearly  eight  months  of  our  time ;  and  being  com- 
paratively near  that  luminary,  can  be  seen  by  us  for  a 
short  time  before  sunrise  or  sunset. 

By  means  of  very  powerful  telescopes,  mountains  have 
been  observed  on  the  planet  Venus,  by  which  her  diurnal 
motion  is  ascertdned  to  be  performed  in  about  twenty-three 
hours  and  a  half ;  and  her  axis  having  a  greater  degree  of 
obliquity  to  her  orbit,  and  that  of  the  earth,  the  variations 
of  her  seasons  are  more  extreme  than  with  us. 

As  Mercury  and  Venus  both  revolve  in  orbits  which  are 
circumscribed  by  that  of  the  earth,  they  are  teirmed  inferior 
planets — perhaps  more  properly  interior — ^while  those  planets 
whose  orbits  are  beyond  that  of  the  earth,  are  called  eupe- 
nor  planets,  or,  properly  speaking,  exterior. 


MTTBOLOOICAL  HI8T0BT  OF  TBX  PLANBT  VEVUR. 


The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  this  planet  wraa  Athor,  tbe 
same  as  the  goddess  Sri  of  the  Hindoos,  who  was  ssid 
to  be  produced  from  the  sea.  The  natives  of  Syria  distin* 
gmshed  this  planet  by  the  name  of  Venus,  out  of  respect,  it 
would  appear,  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  whom  Solomon  be* 
trothed,  and  for  her  sent  a  magnificent  equipage,  in  the 
form  of  a  swan,  with  cheruba,  doves,  &c.  whence  we  h$n 
the  representation  of  Venus,  drawn  by  doves,  and  inr- 
rounded  by  Cupids.  The  particulars  refenred  to,  as  they 
are  expressed  with  more  simplicity,  beauty,  and  apparent 
truth,  than  in  any  other  account  of  the  subject  to  be  met 
with,  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  a  luminous  writer. 

Alluding  to  Wood's  work  on  Balbeck  and  Palmyra,  be 
says,  "  In  plate  twenty-nine  may  be  seen  the  figure  of  Solo- 
mon, very  well  carved ;  Queen  Myra  also*  from  Egypt,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  and  Naamah,  the  mother  of  RehobosD. 
Thb  figure  of  him  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy, represented  as  Jupiter,  because  mounted  on  an  esgle, 
and  soaring  up  to  heaven.  The  true  metaphor  is,  the 
representation  of  God's  power  in  raising  him  up  to  be 
the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  favoured  on  earth ;  sinular  to 
what  Moses  represents  to  the  Jews  in  the  xixth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  ver,  4. — •  Ye  have  seen  how  I  bare  yon  on  caglej' 
wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself/     A  more  lofty  and 
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#  *  * 

hnpitfiflve  '^mebiphor  couM  not  have  been  put  in  writing. 

*Tht  Mj  with  the  tame  stork,  or  ibis,  eating  bread  from 

her  month,  and  reclining  under  the  shade  of  a  willow  tree, 

is  Pharaoh's  daughter.     In  the  heathen  mythology  she  is 

called  Lida,  that  is^  half  the  god  ;  and  the  storj  is,  that  the 

ktn^,  in  the  shape  of  a  swan,  seduced  her  to  marry  him  for 

his  great  riches.     It  was  the  magnificent  chariot  he  sent  to 

bring  her  home  in  that  was  so  shaped,  and  which  gave  rise 

to  the  metaphor.    The  elegance  and  grandeur  of  it  may  be 

in  some  measure  estimated  by  what  the  Scripture  says  of 

hit  own, — *  The  pillars  were  of  siWer,  the  bottom  of  gold, 

fiod  the  coveriog  "of  purple.'      Hers,  no  doubt,  surpassed 

h»,  and  those  that  accompanied  her  were  very  little  inferior ; 

10  we  ntust  believe  when  we  remember  the  representation  of 

Veniii  drawn  by  doves,  and  surrounded  bf  Cupids,  whkh 

bad  its  origin  from  this  ezoellcQt  princess,  sitting  in  her 

chariot,  on  leaving  £gypt»  which  was  ornamented  behind 

with  cherubs,  aiA  blStore  with  doves,  as  if  in  the  act  of  flying 

to  her  husbMd.      The  other  lady,  with  the  ornamented 

crescent  CA  her  head,  the  bow  in  her  hand,  and  most  expres* 

lirely  fteHng  the  point  of  an  arrow  with  her  finger,  to  try  if 

it  is  sharp  enough  to  kill  game,  while  the  dog  as  expres. 

liTely  fawns  on  her  to  go  out,  is  Naamah,  i.  e.  the  good,  the 

Aost  heloved  of  all  Solomon's  queens.     She  was  a  great 

beauty,  and  exercised  herself  much  in  the  use  of  the  bow ; 

ibr  whieh  reason,  ^e  was  called  Diana*  by  the  Syrians — 

that  i%  head  goddess,  and  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the 

goddees  of  hunting.     The  Syrians  paid  her  great  adoration, 

and  epread  the  metaphor  of  her  divinity  into  Asia  Minor, 

where  she  was  worshipped,  and  at  last  had  a  fine  temple 

erected  to  her  at  Ephesus.     That  temple  was  also  called  a 

wonder  of  the  world,  and  was  intended  to  equal  the  palace 

at  Balbeck,t  but  never  could.     Her  fame  increased  until  the 

commencement  of  Christianity,  when  il  gradually  declined 

to  silence. 

Naamah  was  a  Jewess,  though  said  to  be  bom  out  of  the 
eoontry ;  and  Leah,  from  whom  she  derived  her  descent, 
wore  the  crescent  on  her  head,  as  the  family  distinction  of 
the  elder  daughter.  For  the  same  reason,  Naamah  wore  it 
likewise.  The  metaphor  was,  that  the  male  should  repre- 
sent the  sun,  and  the  female  the  moon.  Joseph,  in  his 
celebrated  dream,  was  shown  the  sun  and  moon,  under  the 
metaphor  of  his  father  and  mother,  bowing  down  to  him.' 


CUNNING  AND  TALENT. 

CuifNiKO  people  generally  think  themselves  very  clever  ; 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  error  is  commonly  shared  by 
other  and  better  people,  who  are  thus  led  to  hold  cunning  in 
far  less  utter  and  hearty  contempt  and  dislike  than  it  deserves. 
Your  very  cnnning  man  is  so  far  from  being  the  clever  person 


*  Th«  roytbologists  inform  t»  that  Diana  and  Venus  are  but  one  and 
ihe  sam«  divinhy  ;  and  Cicero  saya  that  the  was  thought  to  be  the  mother 
of  winged  Cuptd. 

t  The  SyHans,  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  tribes  had 
revolted,  called  him,  metaphorically,  the  Sun,  and  hi«  palace  of  Balbeck, 
the  great  texnple  of  the  Sun,  (Heliopolis,  according  to  the  Greeks,)  to 
which  ihcy  appointed  priests,  and  vrorshipped  him  as  Apollo,  under  the 
•imilttude  of  a  man,  shining  in  robes  of  gold,  and  rays  round  his  head ; 
snd  their  prieats  ofiSciated  there  even  down  to  the  time'of  Plato's  visit- 
ing them.  Not  only  did  the  Greek  merchants  of  Corinth  copy  the 
chapiferi,  (capitals,)  that  were  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars,  but  also  the 
omamenta,  ox-head.«,  and  wreaths,  and  cherubims,  &e. ;  and  the  Ionic 
order  was  tilcewise  copied  by  them,  as  may  be  fathered  from  Vitruvius, 
who  say«t  '  ^o^  building  a  temple  to  Diana,*  &c. 


he  snppoees/  that  he  in  fact  owes  die  very  cunning  upon 
which  he  prides  himself  to  a  general  weakness  of  mind  of 
which  he  would  be  right  sorry  to  suspect  himself.  His  sword 
and  shield — his  weapon  of  both  offence  and  defence,  is  cun- 
ning ;  wiUi  that  he  can  almost  always  overcome  and  baffle 
far  stronger  minds,  just  as  the  fox  could  quite  easily  baffle  the 
infinitely  more  noble  elephant.  But  woe  betide  him  if  op* 
posed  to  a  more  cunning  man  than  himself !  then  his  weapon 
is  shivered  to  the  very  hilt,  and  he  stands  bared  and  helpless 
before  his  adversary. 

If  all  the  fidlures  of  cunning  men  could  be  brought  under 
public  notice,  their  contemptible  quality  would  no  longer  be 
supposed  to  have  any  connexion  with  talent ;  for  the  more 
completely  cunning  men  are,  the  more  completely  short- 
ttghted  are  they  also;  and  while  taking  the  utmost  pains 
to  Qitiieaeli'  oae  nan.  on  some  one  point,  they  lay  them- 
selves open  to  him  sfnd  all  the  woild  upon  a  score  or  so  of 
others !  A  pretty  kind  of  ••  talent "  that,  truly,  which 
enahlea  us  to  gain  one  guinea  by  some  petty  and  shabby 
device,  but,  at  the  same  time,  causet  «s  to  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  twenty  guineas  whh  half  the  trouble  and 
double  the  honour ! 

Another  proof  that  cunning  is  Ikr  mor^  distinct  than  the 
multitude  suppose  it  to  be  from  taleilt,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact  diat  no  one  is  so  easily  self-deceived  as  an  extremely 
conning  nan.  He»  clever  fellow,  can  see  every  one's  game, 
and  no  one  can  get  even  a  peep  at  hial  Yet  somehow  he 
always  sees  too  far,  and  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  plots 
which  he  supposes  others  might  lay  for  him,  but  which  in 
fJAct  have  never  so  much  as  entered  their  imaginations,  plump 
he  goes  up  against  some  ludicrous  blunder  which  no  man, 
having  eyes  in  his  head  and  making  a  proper  use  of  them, 
could  ever  by  any  means  stumble  upon.  Believing  himself 
so  much  more  adroit  and  quick-sighted  than  hb  neighbours « 
be  never  fails  to  add  to  his  original  shallowness  of  mind  a 
good  spice  of  acquired  conceit;  and  not  content  with  thinking 
himself  the  very  perfection  of  cunning  feUows,  he  would 
fain  have  other  people  to  think  him  so.  And  accordingly 
he  is  ever  full  of  anecdotes,  being  himself  the  invariable 
hero ;  he  has  made  the  best  bargains,  scented  soonest  and 
farthest  off  the  advantage  and  profit  of  selling,  when  at  a 
premium,  the  shares  of  the  Joint  Stock  Company  for  the 
supply  of  ready-made  timber  in  Jamaica,  and  of  warming- 
pans  in  Sierra  Leone  ;  he  it  was  who  monopolised  all  the 
spice  the  very  week  before  Christmas,  and  purchased  every 
peck  of  coal  in  the  Pool  the  very  day  before  the  navigation  of 
the  river  was  stopped  by  the  "  great  frost ;" — in  shprt,  if  any 
thing  particularly  heartless,  hateful,  or  contemptible,  but 
"  very  cunning,''  is  spoken,  he  either  did  it,  advised  it,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  thought  it  would  be  done  !  Happily  for 
the  honester  ^nd  more  honourable  part  of  mankind,  the 
vanity  of  "  cunning  little  Isaac  "  is  generally  far  more  than 
'a  match  for  his  cunning ;  he  is  so  proud  of  displaying  his 
base  and  contemptible  weapon,  that  he  very  rarely  can 
wield  it  with  any  formidable  mischievous  effect ;  so  fond  of 
talking  of  the  petty  and  shabby  knaveries  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty,  that  he  very  effectually  prevents  any  one  from 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  perform  similar  tricks  again. 

Against  the  practice  of  cunning,  paradoxical  as  the  asser- 
tion may  sound,  we  are  far  less  anxious  to  warn  our  readers, 
than  against  its  approval.  But  in  truth  we  hold  it  impos- 
sible for  intelligent  and  studious  people  to  be  cunning. 
There  is  requisite  to  the  character  of  a  perfectly  cunning  man 
a  something  of  unspeakable  narrowness  and  ignoran^ — his 
very  wishes  are  petty,  and  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  advan- 
tages, as  he  deems  them,  which  he  aims  at  attaining  to,  by 
the  exertion  of  his  cunning,  are  of  a  nature  which  would 
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make  them  repulsive  to  a  man  of  extended  capacity  and 
liberal  feeling.  But,  unfortunately,  men  are  not  too  prone, 
and  evpeciallyyery  young  men,  to  dig  deep  below  the  surface 
of  things,  and  though  they  do  not  always  imitate  what  they 
hear  praised  by  others,  they  biy  f ar  too  frequently  lend  their 
voices  to  swell  its  praises  still  higher. 

Still  more  clearly  to  explain  our  seemingly  paradoxical 
a*sertion«  we  need  only  observe  that,  though  we  should  most 
anxiously  dissuade  our  readers  from  paying  undue  honour, 
or  looking  with  undue  admiration  upon  the  perhaps  neces- 
sary but  certainly  too  much  esteemed  art  of  war,  we  should 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  caution  them  against  committing 
murder.  An  unwise  admiration  of  war  might  be  entertained 
by  the  gentlest  and  most  innocent ;  but  he  who  would  wan- 
tonly imbrue  his  hands  in  blood  muet  be  already  far  beyond 
the  influeoce  of  any  admonition  or  instruction.       -'i^- 

And  so  in  the  case  of  cunlimg ;  j^  IMA  it  quite  impos- 
sible for  a  well  regulated-  laifEl  to  descend  to  the  utter 
meanness  of  what  is  callet  cunning ;  but  we  do  not  hold  it 
unlikely  that  persons^^hough  themselves  utterly  free  from 
this  despipable  quality,  may  be  deluded  by  the  mistaken 
praise  of  others  iato  looking  upon  its  possessors  with  respect 
instead  of  witlf  contempt.  All  homage  thus  paid  to  vice  or 
folly  is  so  mu'oh  injustice  offered  to  virtue  or  wisdom ;  and 
we  doubt  if  tliere  would  remain  in  existence  one>tenth 
of  the  minor  vices  and  follies  which  exist  in  such  evil  and 
annoying  abundance,  were  it  not  that  people  are  accustomed 
from  their  very  childhood  upwards  to  hear  things  called  by 
names  which  do  not  fairly  belong  to  ihera.  Thus  only,  at 
all  events,  would  it  ha^ipen  that  ability  has  been  attributed 
to  men  of  cunning,  men  who  at  once  avow  that  they  have 
a  great  wish  to  overreach  mankind  ;  and  while  putting  man- 
kind upon  their  guard  by  the  very  avowal,  lose  ninety-nibe 
out  of  every  hundred  of  the  fair  opportunities  they  meet  with 
of  improving  their  property  or  otherwise  advancing  their  par- 
ticular interests,  without  injury  to  the  interests  or  victory  over 
the  honest  feeling  of  others.  These  advantages  are  the 
special  reward  of  talent ;  and  ^having  them,  it  may,  without 
any  very  great  heart-heaviness,  leave  self-defeating  activity 
and  always  unprofitable  scheming  to  that  marvellously 
shrewd  and  perfectly  self-satisfied  conjuror — Cunning. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

•  The  art  of  printing,  by  multiplying  copies,  so  as  to  put 
them  within  the  easy  reference  of  all  classes  of  people,  has 
lowered  the  value  of  a  retentive  memory.  It  is  better  to 
refer  to  the  book  itself,  than  to  the  man  who  has  read  the 
book.  Knowledge  is  now  ready-classed  for  use,  and  it  is 
safely  stored  up  in  the  great  common-place  books  of  public 
libraries.  A  man  of  literature  need  not  encumber  his  memory 
with  whole  passages  from  the  author  he  wants  to  quote ;  he 
need  only  mark  down  the  page,  and  the  words  are  safe. 

Mere  erudition  does  not,  in  these  days,  ensure  permanent 
fame.  The  names  of  the  Abbe  de  Longuerue,  and  of  the 
Florentine  librarian,  Magliabechi,  excite  no  vivid  emotions 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  heard  of  them  before ;  and 
there  are  many,  perhaps  not  illiterate  persons,  who  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  that  they  had  never  heard  of  them 
at  all  ;  yet  these  men  were  both  of  them,  but  a  few  years 
ago.  remarkable  for  extraordinary  memory  and  erudition. 
"When^.  de  Longuerue  was  a  child,  he  iras  such  a  prodigy 
of  memorv  atid  knowledge,  that  LiouisXlV.  passing  through 
the  Abb6  s  province^  stopped  to  see  and  hear  him.   When  he 


grew  up,  Paris  consulted  him  as  die  orade  of  learning;  his 
erudition,  says  D'Alembert,  was  not  only  prodigious,  bat 
actually  terrible.     Greek  and  Hebrew  were  more  familiar 
to  him  thaiv  his  native  tongue.     His  memory  was  so  well 
furnished  with  historic  facts,  with  chronologiad  and  topo- 
graphical knowledge,  that  upon  hearing  a  person  assert,  in 
common  conversation,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to 
write  a  good  historical  description  of  France^  he  asserted 
that  he  could  do  it  from  memory,  without  consulting  any 
books.     All  he  asked  was  to  have  some  maps  of  France  laid 
before  him  ;  these  recalled  to  bis  mind  the  history  of  each 
province ;  of  all  the  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  each  city ;  and 
even  of  each  distinguished  nobleman's  seat  in  the  kingdom. 
He  wrote  his  folio  history  in  a  year.     It  was  admired  as  a 
grefit  ^mnmitj»  m  manuscript ;   but  when  it  came  to  be 
pirilted,  sundry  gnuK  ^^iiu<b^a||yarcd :  he  was  obliged  to  take 
out  several  leaves  in  correcting  thlTpi^ess.     The  Litton  was 
very  expensive,  and  the  work  at  last  VtMdigbave  been  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  if  the  author  had  ^fHk  written  it 
from  memory.     Love  of  the  wonderful  must  yield  to  esteem 
for  the  useful.  « 

The  effect  which  all  this  erudition  had  upon  the  Abbd  de 
Longuerue's  taste,  judgment,  and  imagination,  is  wmy 
of  our  attention.  Some  of  his  opinions  speak  sufficiently  fot 
our  purpose.  He  was  of  opinion*  thai  the  English  had 
never  done  any  good  since  they  renounced  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Arabic  for  geometry  and  pfiysica.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  two  antiquarian  books  upon  Homer  vis. 
jintiquitates  Homerica  and  Homeri  Gnomoligia»  are  pre- 
ferable to  Homer  himself.  He  would  rather  have  them)  he 
declared ;  because  with  these  he  had  all  that  was  useful  in 
the  poet,  without  being  obliged  to  go  through  long  stories 
which  put  him  to  sleep.  *'  As  for  that  madman,  Ariosto," 
said  he,  "1  sometimes  divert  myself  with  him*.  '*  One  odd 
volume  of  Racine  was  the  only  French  book  to  be  found  in 
his  library.  His  erudition  died  with  him,  and  the  world  has 
not  profited  much  by  his  surprising  memory. 

The  librarian,  Magliabechi,  waa  no  lesa  famous  than 
M.  de  Longuerue  for  his  memory,  and  he  was  yet  more  strongly 
affected  by  the  mania  for  books.  His  appetite  for  them  was 
so  voracious,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  glutton  of 
Uterature.  Before  he  died,  he  had  swallowed  six  large 
rooms  full  of  books.  Whether  he  had  time  to  digest  any  of 
them  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  sure  that  he  wished  to 
have  done  so  for  the  only  line  of  his  own  composition  which 
he  has  lefl  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  is  round  a  medal. 
The  medal  represents  him  sitting  with  a  ,book  in  his  hand, 
and  with  a  great  number  of  volumes  scattered  on  the  floor 
round  him.  The  candid  inscription  signifies,  that  to  become 
learned  it  is  not  sufficient  to  read  much,  if  we  read  without 
reflection.  The  names  of  Franklin  and  of  Shakspeare  are 
known  wherever  literature  is  cultivated,  to  all  who  have  any 
pretension  to  science  or  genius  ;  yet  they  were  neither  of 
them  men  of  extraordinary  erudition,  nor  from  their  works 
should  we  judge  that  memory  was  their  predominant  faculty. 
It  may  be  said,  that  a  superior  degree  of  memory  was 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  and  invention :  that 
without  having  treasured  up  in  his  memory  a  variety  of 
minute  observations  upon  human  nature,  Shakspeare  could 
never  have  painted  the  passions  with  so  bold  and  just  a  hand: 
that  if  Franklin  had  not  accurately  remembered  his  own 
philosophical  observations,  and  those  of  others,  he  never 
would  have  made  those  discoveries  which  have  immor- 
talized his  name.  Admitting  the  justice  of  these  assertions, 
we  see  that  memory  to  great  men  is  but  a  subordinate  servant* 
a  treasurer  who  receives,  and  is  expected  to  keep  faithfully, 
whatever  is  committed  to  his  care ;  and  not  only  to  preserve 
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fiitfafully  ^11  depositit  but  to  produoe  them  at  the  ipoment 
they  aro  wanted.  There  are  aubstances  which  are  aald  to 
imbibe  and  retaia  the  raya  of  light,  and  to  emit  them  only 
ID  oeituin  aituationa.  Ab  long  aa  they  retain  the  raya,  no 
eye  regarda  them. 

It  haa  been  obaerred,  that  a  recoUective  and  retentive 
aemory  are  aeldom  found  unitedl  If  thif  were  true,  and 
that  we  had  our  choice  of  either,  which  should  we  prefer  ? 
For  the  purpoaea  of  oatentation,  perhapa,  the  one  ;  for  utility, 
the  other.  A  person  who  could  repeat  from  beginning  to  end 
the  whole  Economy  of  Human  Life,  which  he  had  learned  in 
hi*  childhood,  might,  if  we  had  time  to  ait  still  and  listen  to 
him,  obtain  our  admiration  for  his  extraordinary  and  retentive 
Demory ;,  but  the  person  who,  in  daily  occurrences  or  inte- 
retting  affairs*  recoUecta  at  the  proper  time  what  is  useful 
to  us,  obtains  from  our  gratitude  aomething  more  than  vain 
admiration.  To  speak  accurately,  we  must  remark,  that 
retentive  and  recoUective  memories  are  but  relktive  terms  ; 
the  recoUective  memory  must  be  retentive  of  all  that  it  recol- 
lects ;  the  retentive  memory  cannot  show  itself  the  moment 
it  becomes  recoUective.  But  we  value  either  precisely  in 
proijortion  as  they  are  uaeful  and  agreeable.  Just  at  the 
time  when  philoaophers  were  intent  upon  trying  experiments 
in  electricity,  Dr,  Heberden  recollected  to  have  seen,  many 
years  before,  a  amall  electrical  stone,  caUed  tourmalin,  in 


the  possession  of  Dr-  Sharpe  at  C^ijc^bfi^g^.  I|  was  ibff  o^l; 
one  Known  in  England  at  the  time.  Dr.  Heberdfin  procured 
it,  and  several  curious  experiments  v^ere  mfid^  and  verified 
with  it.  In  this  instance  it  is  obvious,  that  wp  admire  the 
retentive  local  memory  of  Dr.  Heberden,  merely  because  it 
became  recoUective  and  useful.  Had  the  tourmalin  ncvei 
been  wanted,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  indifferencei 
whether  the  direction  for  it  at  Dr.  Sbarpe*s  at  pambridgf 
had  been  remeinbered  or  forgotten.  There  was  a  qaan,  who 
undertook,  in  going  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  farthest  part  of 
Cheapsi()e,  and  back  again,  to  enumerate  at  his  return  every 
sign  on  e^h  side  of  the  vvay  in  its  order,  and  to  repeat 
them,  if  it  should  be  required,  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards. This  he  exactly  accomplished  as  a  playful  trial  of 
memory.  This  affords  us  a  moment's  entertainment ;  but 
if  we  were  to  be  serious  upon  the  subject,  we  should  say  it 
was  a  pity  that  he  did  not  use  bi^  extraordiuary  memory  for 
some  better  purpose.  The  late  king  of  Prussia,  when  )ie 
I  intended  to  advance  Trepck  in  the  army,  upon  his  first  in- 
\  troduction  gave  him  4  li^t  of  the  strangest  names  which 
could  be  picked  out,  to  be  leaned  by  rote.  Trenck  learns4 
them  quickly,  and  the  kuig  was  much  pleased  with  this 
instance  of  memory ;  but  Frederick  would  certai|)}y  iiever 
have  made  such  a  trial  of  the  abilities  of  Voltaire. 

(2o  be  cpniiuutd.) 


ON  IHB  EFFECTS  OF  TRAGICAL  REPRESENTATION  ON  THE  MIND  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 

THAT  TAKE  PLAGE  IN  VIEWING  REAL  SCENES  OF  DISTRESS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  245.) 


Fkom  this  last  observation,  as  well  as  from  those  mentioned 
^     bdbre,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  exceedingly  our  emotions, 
oa  these  occasions,  differ  from  those  painful  feelings  with 
which  the  human  mind  is  affected  in  viewing  real  scenes  of 
distress.    In  this  last  case  the  heart  of  the  good  man  is 
opened  to  pity  and  benevolence,  in  the  induigenee  of  which 
he  ia  some  degree  alleviatea  his  sympathetic  feelings ;  but 
I      it  is  certain   that  many  resort  to   the  theatre  nowise  re- 
markable  for  their  charity,  and  who  studiously  avoid  all 
irghtB  of  real  misery.     This  arises  not  from  the  want  either 
of  compassion  for  the  sufferers,  or  of  that  propensity  inhe- 
rent in  mankind  to  view  scenes  of  distress,  but  from  the 
paiaions,  cooamoa  to  all,  being  in  them  overbalanced  by  a 
mean  and  selfish  disposition.     When  their  desire  of  tragical 
excitement  becomes  ao  ardent  aa  to  overpower  their  avarice, 
they  resort  to  the  theatre ;  they  are  often  in  the  crowd  at 
public  executit>na ;   and  in  both  places  exhibit  aa'much  of 
the  external  aigns  of  a  sympathetic  sorrow  as  the  .  more 
^erous  and  humanei  for  no  demand  in  either  case  is  made 
on  their  pockets. 

In  fuch  situations,  there  being  nothing  to  counteract  their 
iymitathetic  feelings,  they  freely  indulge  them  in  hopes  of 
sbatmg  part  of  that  obloquy  they  are  conscious  of  deserving 
fur  want  of  charity  to  the  poor  in  distress.  But  their  hopes 
are  frustrated ;  for,  from  the  uniformity  of  their  character, 
they  too  frequently  discover  to  all  around  them  the  obdu- 
racy of  their  hearta  and  sordid  disposition,  when  assistance 
it  wanted  to  relieve  the  unfortunate.  These  hypocrites  in 
humanity,  like  all  other  false  pretenders  to  yirme  and  good- 
ness, fronn  a  desire  to  hide  their  foible,  constantly  preach  up 
charity  and  benevolence.  In  all  scenes  of  real  misery,  they, 
hke  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  in  the  parable  <^  the  compas- 


sionate Samaritan,^  turn  their  eyes  away  and  pass  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  lest  they  should  be  compelled  to  some 
act  of  benevolence,  suggesting  a  thousand  subterfuges  to 
hide,  even  from  themselves,  the  degrading  consequences 
and  galling  reflections  whieh  must  result  from  such  conduct. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject.  If  we  take  a  review  of 
the  facts  and  observations  in  this  dissertation,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  we  enjoy  in  the 
theatre  is  not  the  result  of  compassion  alone,  or  of  pity,  or 
of  any  other  simple  affectiop  of  the  mind;  but  is  the  conse* 
quence  of  several  causes,  the  combined  action  of  which 
produces  this  effect.  Sympathy  is,  no  doubt,  the  most 
powerful  of  them ;  but  without  the  aid  of  the  other  con«* 
curriog  causes  mentioned,  it  would  fall  greatly  short  of 
producing  that  degree  of  indulgeut  compassion,  with  which 
the  generality  of  the  audience  during  the  performance  of  a 
tragedy  are  affected.  For  though  none  of  th<;  circumstances 
mentioned  above,  which  contribute  to  a  belief  of  the  reality 
of  the  representation,  taken  singly,  are  of  much  avail  in  this 
way,  jet  their  united  force  acts  powerfully  on  the  mind  in 
producing  and  heightening  the  melancholy  pleasure  we  re* 
ceive  in  the  performance.  Take  away  even  the  company, 
the  music,  and  the  lights,  as  at  a  rehearsal  in  the  morning, 
and  how  insipid  is  the  enjoyment  to  what  we  experience  in 
the  evening,  with  every  requisite  to  carry  on  the  delusion, 
and  to  heighten  our  pleasure  1  The  enjoyment  we  receive  in 
the  theatre  from  tragical  representations,  is  of  a  compound 
nature,  arising  from  u  fluctuation  of  passions  and  emotions, 
of  which  sympathy  seems  to  be  die  leading  and  predominant 
affection  of  the  mind,  the  others  being  subordinate,  but  each 

II  ■       P  -  II     II        I      ■  ■  m  mm  m  m  — i»^ 

•  Luke  X.  «0. 
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eontributing  its  aliare  towards  the  increase  of  our  happbess. 
The  sympathy  we  bestow  on  real  objects  of  distress  is  of  a 
more  simple  natore»  being  associated  with  beneyolenoe  only, 
and  a  small  degree  of  cariosity.  '  At  public  executions  it  is 
eyidently  curiosity  that  first  seizes  the  mind ;  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  the  smallest  relief  to  the  sufferer  annihilates 
every  hope  of  affording  it,  and  sympathy,  of  course,  acts 
only  a  subordinate  part. 

We  have,  in  the  earlier  part  of  thisarticle,  endeavoured  to 
throw  some  fiaiut  light  on  the  several  causes  which  operate 
on  the  mind  in  raising  that  sympathetic  sorrow  with  which 
we  are  affected  during  the  representation  of  a  tragedy.  We 
have  likewise  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  we  receive  on  such  occasions,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable sensations  with  which  we  are  affected  in  scenes  of 
real  distress.  It  will  be  found  that  in  both  cases  there  is  an 
excitement  of  the  mind,  which  mankind  eagerly  seek  after 
with  a  solicitude  proportioned  to  the  expected  degree  of 
emotion. '  If  the  operation  of  such  excitements  of  the  mind 
is  well. understood,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  less  degrees  of  the  same 
fixed  attention,  in  reading,  contemplation,  conversation,  de- 
clamation, business,  card'  playing,  shows,  and  every  other 
species  of  study  or  amusement;  for  without  excitement 
neither  happiness  nor  busery  can  exist 


GOOD  AND  ILL  LUCK. 

Wbab  mankind  to  exert  but  half  as  much  paint  Wd  in- 
genuity in  amending  their  ways  as  they  exert  in  jui»tifying 
&em,  "  Utopia"  would  no  longer  be  read  as  a  pleasant 
dream,  never  to  be  realized.  Oh  the  ten  thousand  excellent 
apologies  that  are  ever  ready  to  leap  to  the  lips,  and  there 
usurp  the  place  of  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  error,  herald- 
ing Uxe  honest  and  firm  determination  to  err  no  more ! 

Abundantly  provided  aa  men  are  with  excuses,  they  have 
some  which  they  use  far  more  frequently  than  they  use  others ; 
a  sort  of  pets,  which  the  good  folks  fancy  can  never  be  out 
of  place  or  ill  timed.  Chief  among  these  favourite  ones  are 
"  Good  Luck"  and  "  111  Luck."  By  the  former,  men  speak 
of  the  prosperity  of  others,  however  well  deserved  because 
well  earned ;  and  by  the  latter,  they  deprecatingly  forestal 
all  censure  upon  their  own  idleness,  extravagance,  fcdly,  inca* 
pacity,  or  vice  I 

'•  Bought  the  Oaks  estate,  eh  ?  Could  not  have  cost  him 
a  sovereign  less  than  five  thousand!  Ah!  some  people 
have  such  luck !  I  remember  when  Smith  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  find  as  many  pence ! "  Such,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  be  the  remarks  we  shall  hear,  if  we  tell  a  man,  who  has 
fooled  away  all  his  time  and  most  of  his  money,  that  a 
neighbour,  who  has  energetically  as  well  as  wisely  and  con- 
tinuously improved  both  time  and  property,  has  at  length 
made  preparations  for  retiring  from  his  toil  to  enjoy  the 
oiium  cum  dignitaie.  Industry,  frugality,  temperance,  per- 
severance, skill — ^all  these  are  set  wholly  out  of  view,  and 
the  great  and  honourable  success  which  Uieir  possessor  has 
by  their.means  achieved,  is  set  down,  in  one  item,  to  the  sole 
credit  of  good  luck.  But  determin^  as  the  propensity  of 
men  is  to  attribute  the  success  of  others  to  good  luck,  Uiey 
are  not  a  jot  less  determined  in  their  attribution  of  their 
own  want  of  success  to  ill  luck.  Select  the  most  noto- 
riously idle  and  intemperate  man  in  your  village,  lead  him 
skilfully  into  the  necessary  train  of  thought,  and  as  sure  as 
you  live  you  will  find  that  he  attributes  the  forlorn  and  com- 
fortless state  of  his  oottsge,  his  own  utter  destitution  of 
money,  aad  his  children's  dmost  utter  destitution  oif  food. 


not  to  his  invindble  addiotaon  to  gaping  one  half  of  the  day 
away  at  the  "  town  end,"  and  sotting  away  the  other  haif 
at  the  George, — ^not  to^the  poverty  produced  by  this  reunion 
of  idleness  and  extravagance,  and  perpetuated  by  the  noto- 
riety he  has  obtained  on  both  points,  and  which'makes  every 
fiumer  in  the  neighbourh9od  afraid  of  him, — not  to  any  one 
of  these  will  you  hear  him  refer  his  own  and  his  Emily's 
condition,  but  simply  to  ill  luck  ! 

'  As  in  the  moat  obscure  village,  so  in  the  metropolis ;  as 
in  the  very  lowest,  so  in  the  highest  classes  of  men  this 
species  of  self-delusion  is  ever  at  work ;  and  instead  of  ex- 
amining our  own  past  course,  noting  the  faults  committed 
in  it,  and  resolving  to  avoid  those  faults  in  future,  we  sconl 
upon  our  more  prosperous  competitors,  as  though  the  fruits 
of  their  skill  and  industry  were  plunder  snatched  from  our 
proper  grasp,  and  lookfaig  upon  our  own  condition  as  though 
it  were  not  the  aggregate  result  of  all  the  actions  of  our  life, 
but  a  certain  doomed  matter,  in'  producing  which  we  have 
had  no  more  share  than  in  determining  the  colour  of  our 
hair,  or  the  stature  of  our  person. 

We  are  far  indeed  from  either  supposing  or  insinuating 
that  circumstances  have  no  influence  upon  our  course.  The 
strongest  and  deftest  swimmer  may  be .  unable  to  croas  a 
river,  if  in  addition  to  cleaving  its  rapid  cdirent  he  have  to 
oppose  the  roll  of  its  waters,  curling  beneath  a*  furious  tuisd, 
from  the  very  point  for  which  he  is  manfully,  but  all  vainly 
struggling ;  but  however  smooth  the  stream  and  fair  the 
wind,  he  who  does  not  swim  at  all,  may  lie  by  its  side  and 
watch  its  gliding  course  for  ever  without  getting  an  inch 
nearer  to  the  opposite  bank :  and  so  with  circumstances,  they 
may,  though  very  rarely,  prove  too  atrong  for  the  union  of  the 
utmost  skill  and  the  utmost  strength,  but  they  must  overpower 
indolence,  conjoined  to  incapacity  and  ill-economy. 

So  far,  however,  are  circumstances,  or  what  is* called  lock, 
from  being  all-powerful  in  disposing  the  fortunes  of  men, 
that  the  very  men  who  are  ultimately  the  moat  successful  in 
life,  are  precisely  those  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  had  the  most  tremendous  obstacles  to  overcome,  and 
the  least  apparent  possible  power  to  successfully  strive  against 
them ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  meet  with  a  singu- 
larly unhappy  and  deplorable  person,  you  are  almost  sure  to 
hear  that  he  has  "been  better  off,"  "seen  better  days," 
and  to  forth. 

What  a  satire  it  is  upon  our  sense,  and  upon  our  feeling 
too,  that  while  we  allow  the  sneer  at  the  man  who  has,  in  the 
vulgar  phrase,  "  sprung  from  nothing,"  to  pass  unreproved 
in  our  presence,  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel  a  weak  pity  for 
the  man  who  has  pursued  selfish  and  foolish  enjoyments,  if 
no  worse  ones,  until  he  has  reduced  himself  to  beggary 
from  a  state  of  comparative  splendour  and  luxury!  Ai 
though  that  "  sprung  from  nothing,"  were  *not,  in  fact,  i 
high  compliment  to  tibe  good  qualities,  moral  and  mental,  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  applied ;  and  as  though  past  prodigality 
were  not  sufficient  cause  for  present  pauperism,  or  the  latter 
not  a  righteous  and  just  judgment  upon  the  former ! 

Conduct  is  fate.  If  we  act  wisely  and  worthily,  we  shall 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  become  reapen 
of  the  good  we  have  sown ;  but  if  we  consume  our  days  in 
idleness  or  dissipation,  poverty  and  suffering  caimot  fail  to 
oome  speedily  upon  us ;  they,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  has 
caused  them,  will  bring  upon  us  contempt  and  obloquy ; 
and  nothing  short  of  years  of  the  most  painful  toil  will  ever 
suffice  to  convince  society  of  the  reality  of  our  reformation. 
Whenever,  therefore,  our  readers  hear  the  ignorant  or  the 
thoughtless  talking  about  good  and  ill  luck,  let  them  substi- 
tute in  their  own  minds  the  more  reasonable  words— good 
and  ill  conduct 
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Tail  noble  cattle  lUndi  on  the  northern  brow  of  tn 
(tniunec,  on  wfcich  the  town  of  Alnwick  u  utnated,  ind 
a  Dm  pnonpd  sett  of  the  Duke  of  NoTtbumbeilBnil.  The 
("Utile  pnpoMa  for  which  it  wai  ori^nBllr  erected  are 
■uScitntij  Cfideiiced  by  the  singular  otDamenta  that  Mtf- 
■ounr  id  inrret*.  The*e  consist  of  figures  of  itone,  aa 
'vgc  u  life,  representing  combBtuiti  in  every  situation  of 
nilitu;  defence  ; — Mme  in  the  act  of  lifting  large  stones,  u 
if  to  hurl  them  down  upon  the  heads  of  aatailants  ;  others 
^KlivginguToirs,  wielding  battle-axes,  and  casting  javelins. 
W  believei  that  a  castle  was  originally  built  upon  the 
''Kof  the  present  one  by  the  Romans  ;  for  when  a  portion 
°'ibe  keep  was  taken  down  to  be  repaired,  some  years  ago, 
"iff  the  present  walls  were  discovered  the  foundations  of 
°thc[  baildings ;  while  the  stntctnre  on  which  the  present 
w  it  founded  is  said  to  have  been  begun  by  the  Saxons, 
|nL  on  so  limited  a  scale,  that  it  did  not  attain  any  historical 
ioportaoce  until  the  Norman  era,  when,  in  the  laga  of 
nilliiffi  Rofus,  Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland  lost  hU  life  before 
■i  walls  by  a  singular  stratagem.  While  besieging  the 
wtle,  he  had  so  far  reduced  the  garrison,  that  its  provisions 
«rc  ill  consumed;  and  dispirited  with  banger,  and  hopeless 
''  tuceonr,  the  beleaguered  were  on  the  point  of  tnrrendering, 
■ben  k  gallant  soldier,  named  Hammond,  determined  to 
eike  an  effort  for  the  salvation  of  his  comrades.  Word 
■u  tent  to  the  besiegers,  that  the  keys  of  the  castle  should 
^  delivered  aikd  given  to  the  ki^g  on  the  point  of  a  spear. 
^0. 243. 


Armed  eap^-pU,  and  bearing  the  keya  as  described,  Ham* 
mond  advanced,  and  Malcolm  was  so  overjoyed  that  the 
siege  should  terminsle  so  favourably  for  him,  that  he  ran  out 
of  his  tent,  unarmed,  to  meet  the  welcome  messenger,— 
when  the  soldier  suddenly  lowering  the  point  of  his  spear, 
plunged  it  into  the  montrch's  heart ;  and,  clapping  spurs 
to  his  horae,  rushed  ioto  the  river,  swam  the  ford,  and 
escaped  into  the  castle.  Edward,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
continued  the  nege  with  the  bitterest  rancour,  in  the  hope 
of  revenging  the  death  of  his  father ;  but,  expoung  himself 
incautiously,  fell  also  by  on  arrow  from  the  castle.  On  the 
road  to  Bedford,  near  the  town,  this  circumstance  is  recorded 
on  a  beautiful  cross,  an  inscription  on  which  runs  thus  : — 

"  Malcolm  111.  king  of  Scotland,  besieging  Alnwick 
castle,  was  slain  here  November  13,  anno  1093.  King 
Malcolm's  cross,  decayed  by  time,  was  restored  by  bis 
descendant  Eliza,  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  1774." 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1174,  (the  same  day  on  which 
Henry  II.  received  absolution  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,)  William  III.  king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner 
near  this  castle,  llie  event  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Lingard. 
in  bis  History  of  England.  "  The  northern  barons,  to  repress 
the  nrages  of  the  Scots,  had  assembled  at  Newcastle.  On 
the  morning  of  the  1 2th  of  July  they  rode  towards  Alnwick, 
— twenty-four  miles  in  five  hours — a  considerable  distance 
for  men  and  horsea,  encumbered  with  armour.  Thecountiy 
wu  GOTcred  with  a  thick  mist,  which,  if  it  favoured  their 
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advance,  concealed  the  position  of  the  enemy.  One  of  the 
number  advised  a  retreat,  but  Bernard  de  Baloil  cried  out, 
'  If  all  return,  I  will  go  forward :  Baloil  shall  never  be 
reproached  with  cowardice/ .  At  this  moment  the  sun  dis- 
sipated the  fog ;  the  castle  of  Alnwick  glittered  before  them  ; 
and  un  one  side  in  a  meadow  was  ^een  the  king  of  Scotland 
tilting  with  sixty  of  his  companions.  At  fir^t,  he  took  the 
strangers  for  a  party  of  his  own  men ;  but  the  English 
banner  convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  Surprised,  but  not 
discouraged,  he  struck  his  shield  with  his  lance,  and 
exclaimed,  *  Now  let  us  prove  who  is  the  truest  knight.' 
At  the  first  shock,  his  horse  was  killed,  and  as  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  he  was  made  prisoner.  The  Scotti^h  lords  imme- 
diately threw  down  their  arms,  and  the  victors  with  a  long 
train  of  illustriotis  captives  returned  the  same  evening  to 
Newcastle."  William  was  cotidemned  to  deplore  this  event 
in  a  prison  in  Normandy,  whither  he  was  sent  by  Henry  II. 
King  John,  shortly  after  this,  burnt  the  castle  down,  but  it 
was  subsequently  repaired. 

I'he  barony  and  castle  of  Alnwick  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Lords  de  Vesci,  until  the  twenty- fifth  year  of 
Edward  I.  in  1297,  when  Lord  William,  the  last  of  that 
title,  having  no  lawful  issue,  unconditionally  enfeoffed"^ 
them,  by  royal  licence,  to  Anthony  Beke,  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  year  1309,  that 
])relate  sold  these  possessions  to  Lord  Henry  de  Percy,  and 
from  that  time  Alnwick  Castle  became,  and  has  continued, 
the  great  baronial  seat  of  the  Percy  family. 

After  the  battle  of  Hexham,  Edward  IV.  divided  hii 
forces  into  three  bodies,  to  attack  separately  the  castles  of 
Bitmborough,  Dunstanborough,  and  Alnwick.  The  two 
first  were  soofi  taken,  but  the  last  was  bravely  defended 
until  George  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  advanced  to  its  relief; 
and,  by  a  dexterous  stratagem,  withdrew  every  soul  froin  the 
castle,  escorting  them  into  Scotland  without  losing  a  man,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  enemy.  On  arriving  at  the  castle, 
Angus  arranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  he  intended 
engaging  the  English;  and,  whilst  the  latter  were  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  conflict,  the  earl  drew  up  a 
select  body  of  his  stoutest  troopers  to  the  back  gate,  out  of 
which  the  garrison  issued ;  and  each  soldier  mounting  behind 
a  horseman,  rode  ofiT  securely  from  the  castle,  concealed 
from  the  tight  of  the  English  by  the  intervening  array. 

It  was  in  Alnwick  Castle  that  Henry  Percy,  surnamed 
Hot«pur,  confined  the  prisoners  he  had  ca}>tured  at  the  battle 
of  Halidom-hill ;  about  the  ransom  of  whom  arose  the  cele- 
brated quarrel  between  the  house  of  Northumberland  and 
king  Henry  IV.  which  led  to  the  civil  wars  of  1403,  but 
which  ended  in  favour  of  the  royal  party  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury. 

On  the  death  of  Algernoa  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset, 
the  Percy  baronies  devolved  to  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who 
had  married  his  grace's  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  in 
I7(}6i  Alnwick  Castle,  which  had  become  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  pile  of  ruins,  was,  by  this  nobleman  and  his 
consort,  restored  to  more  than  its  former  splendour. 

The  present  magnificent  state  of  the  c»i&tle,  fitted  up  at 
the  enormous  charge  of  200,000/.  can  afibrd  but  a  faint  idea 
of  its  appearance  in  feudal  ages ;  when  it  was  dark  and 
inconvenient,  with  every  thing  contrived  for  security,  and 
nothing  for  the  sake  of  elegance.  Under  its  present  highly 
improved  form,  however,  what  has  been  substituted  is  as 
congruous  to  ancient  costume  as  pos5it>le  :  and  all  within 
and  without  the  mansion  displays  taste  and  judgment  The 
dwelling  apartments  form  a  castellated  building,  raised  upon 


an  artificial  mound  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  area.  These 
consist  of  splendidly  furnished  state  bedchambers,  a  itair- 
case>  singular  but  beautiful  in  design,  expanding  like  a  lady's 
fail,  and  ornamented  with  a  chain  of  escutcheons  runaing 
round  the   cornices,  which   display  the  bne  hundred  and 
twenty  quarterings  and  intermarriages  of  the  Percy  family ; 
together- with  the  saloon,  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  and 
library,— ^all  which  are  fitted  up  id  the  Gothic  style.    But 
in  the  chapel,  expensive  and  gorgeous  decoration  seems  to 
have  reached  the  utmost  limit,  ])re8ehtin^  sdch  a  dazzling 
picture  of  ornamental  grandeur  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  iti  the 
kingdom.     In  this  apartment  is  a  ^umptttdus  inarble  sarco- 
phagus, dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  late  duchess  ;  and  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  and  genea- 
logical tables  of  the  illustridus  house  of  Northtirbberland. 
The  park  of  Alnwick  affords  i  series  of  pleasing  vievvs  oi 
the  surrounding  country.     It  statid^  od  fan  acclivity,  the 
base  of  which   is  watered  b^  the  fiver  Ala.    Near  this 
domain  is  a  grand  modern  structure,  called  Briesley's  tower, 
which  affords  a  view  of  wonderftil  client;    On  a  deaf  day 
may  be  seen  from  this  Gothic  column — Edinburgh  cast|e  to 
the  north,  Tyneworth  castle  in  the  Opposite  direction,  Bam> 
borough  and  Wark worth  castles  to  the  eastward ;  and  a 
long  line  of  the  Grampian  and  Cheviot   hills,  with  their 
circumjacent  wastes — the  scene  of  that  olden  hunt  immor- 
talised in  the  popular  bali.d  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  in  ^iuch 
one  of  the  Earls  Percy  took  so  promicient  a  pati- 
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Put  them  in  poiiessioii  by  fte. 


ACCOUNT  OP  THE  DEATH   OF   CAPTAIN  COOK 

AT  OWHYHEB. 

Some  of  the  Indians,  in  the  night,  took  away  the 
Discovery's  large  cutter,  which  lay  swamped  at  the  buoj 
of  one  of  her  anchors  :  they  had  carried  her  off  so  quieiW 
that  we  did  not  miss  her  till  the  morning  of  bunday,  14(ii 
Februrary,  1779. 

Captain  Gierke  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  Captain  Cook. 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  accident.     He  returned  on  boirtf 
with  orders  for  the  launch  and  small  cutter  to  go,  under  ibe 
command  of  the  second  lieutenant,  and  lie  off  the  east  poiat 
of  the  bay,  in  order  to  intercept  all  canoes  that  might  at 
tempt  to  get  out ;  and  if  he  found   it  necessary,  to  fire 
upon  them.     At  the  same  time,  the  third  lieutenant  of  the 
Resolution,  with  the  launch  and  small  cutter,  was  sent  on  the 
same  service,  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  bay  ;  and  the  roaster 
was  dispatched  in  the  large  cutter,  in  pursuit  of  a  double 
canoe,  already  under  sail,  making  the  beat  of  her  way  wt 
of  the  harbour.     He  soon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  firini « 
few  muskets,  drove  her  on  shore,  and  the  Indians  left  her. 
This  happened  to  be  the  canoe  of  Omea  a  man  who  bore  the 
title  of  Orono.  He  was  on  board  himself  ;  and  it  would  hart 
been  fortunate  if  our  people  had  secured  him,  for  his  pereoQ 
was  held  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  king.     During  this  tim( 
Captain  Cook  was  preparing  to  go   ashore  himfelf*  at  tb^ 
town  of  Kavaroah,  in  order  to  secure  the  person  of  Kario{w< 
before  he  should  have  time  to  withdraw  himself  to  anorhel 
part  of  the  island,  out  of  our  reach.    This  appeared  the  mc^ 
effectual  step  that  could  be  taken  on  the  present  occasion  H 
the  recovery  of  the  boat.     It  was   the    measure  he  hs^ 
invariably  pursued  in  similar  cases,  and  at  other  islands  il 
these  seas,  and  it  had  always  been  attended  with  the  desire 
success ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  "the 
mode  of  proceeding  on  these  emergencies  likely  to  attain  th 
object  in  view.    \Ve  had  leason  to  suppose  that  the  kir^ 
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aa<}  hii  tttnidaati  had  fled  when  the  alarm  vaa  fint  given ; 
io  that  caae.  it  was  Captain  Cook  a  intention  to  secure  the 
large  canoea  which  were  hauled  up  on  the  heach.     He  left 
tbe  ship  about  aeven  o'clock,  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of 
marine?,  a  sergeant,  corporal,  and  seven  piirate  men  ;  the 
pinnoce'a  crew  were  also  armed,  and  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Roberta.     As  they  rowed  towards  the  shore.  Captain 
Cook  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her  station  at  the  west 
poiot  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  assist  his  own  boat.     T\m  is  n 
circumstance  worthy  of  notice;  for  it  clearly  shows  that  he  was 
not  unapprehensive  of  meeting  with  reiistance  from  the  na- 
tives, or  unmindful  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  people.     I  will  venture  to  say,  that  from 
the  appearance  of  things  just  at  that  time,  there  was  not  one 
bfsiies  himself,  who  judged  that  such  precaution  was  abso- 
lutely requisite ;  IQ  little  did  his  conduct,  on  the  occasion, 
bear  the  marks  of  rashness  or  a  precipitate  self-confidence. 
He  landed  with  the  marines  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town 
cf  Kararoah  ;  the  Indians  immediately  flacked  round  as  usual, 
and  showed  him  the  customary  marks  of  respect,  by  pros- 
tntiog  themselves  before   him.    There  were  no  signs  of 
batilitiesy  or  much  alarm  among  them.    Captain  Cook,  how- 
erer.  did  not  seem  willing  to  trust  to  appearances  ;  but  waa 
particularly  attentive  to  the  disposition  of  the  marines,  and  to 
hive  them  kept  clear  of  the  crowd.     He  first  inquired  for  the 
kiDg  s  sons,  two  youths  who  were  much  attached  to  him, 
and   generally    his   companions   on  board.        Messengers 
briog  sent  for  them,  they  soon  came  to  him ;  and  informing 
Itim  that  their  father  was  asleep  at  a  house  not  far  from 
tbem,  he  accompanied  them  thither,  and  took  the  marines 
along  with  them.     As  he  passed  along,  the  natives  every, 
where  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  »nd  seemed  to  have 
Io*t  no  part  of  that  respect  they  had  always  shown  to  his 
p^non.    He  waa  joined  by  several  chiefs,  among  whom  was 
Kanynab,  and  his  brother  Koohowrooah.     They  kept  the 
crowd  in  order,  according  to  their  usual  custom  ;  and,  being 
i^aorant  of  his  intention  in  coming  on  shore,  frequently 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  any  hogs,  or  any  provisions  ?  he 
t  jid  them  that  he  did  not ;  and  that  his  business  was  to  see 
the  king.     When  he   arrived    at  the  hoisse,    he  ordered 
s(ime  of  the  Indinns  to  go  in  and  inform  Kariopoo  that  he 
waited  without  to  speak  with  him.     They  came  out  two  or 
three  times,  and,  instead  of  returning  any  answer  from  the 
king,  presented  some  pieces  of  red  cloth  to  him,  which  made 
Captain  Couk  suspect  that  he  was  not  in  the  house  ;  he 
therefore  desired    the   lieutenant  of    marinea    to    go   in. 
The  lieutenant  found  the  old  man  just  awaked  from  sleep, 
and  seemingly  alarmed  at  the  message  ;  but  he  came  out 
without  he^it>ition.     Captain  Cook  touk  him  by  the  hand, 
and  in  a  friendly  manner  asked  him  to  go  on  board,  to  which 
iie  very  readily  consented.    Thus  far  matters  appeared  in  a 
favouraltle  train,  and  the  natives  did  not  seem  much  alarmed 
or  apjirebensive  of  hostility  on  our  sid6 ;  at  which  Captain 
Cook  expressed  himself  a  little  surprised,  aaying,  that  as  the 
JDhabitants  of  that  town  appeared  innocent  of  stealing  the 
cutter,  he  should  not  molest  them,  but  that  he  must  get  the 
king  on  board.   Kariopoo  sat  down  before  his  door,  and  was 
Furrounded  by  a  great  crowd  ;  Kanynab  and  his  brother  were 
both  very  active  in  keeping  order  among  them.     In  a  little 
time,  however,  the  Indians  were  observed  arming  themselves 
with  long  spears,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and  putting  on  thick 
mats,  which  they  use  aa  armour.     This  hostile  appearance 
increased,  and  became  more  alarming,  on  the  arrival  of  two 
men  in  a  canoe  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  with  the 
news  of  a  chief,  called  Karerooo,  having  been  killed  by  one 
of  the  Discovery's  boats.     In  thtir  passage  across,  they  had 
also  delivered  this  account  to  each  of  the  ships.     Upon  that 


information,  the  vomen,  who  were  sitting  upon  the  beech  at 
their  breakfasts,  and  conversing  familiarly  with  our  people  it) 
the  boats,  retired,  and  a  contused  murmur  spread  through  the 
crowd.  An  old  priest  came  to  Captain  Cook  with  a  cocoa- 
nut  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out  to  him  as  a  present,  at 
the  aame  time  singing  very  loud.  He  was  often  desired  to 
be  ailent,  but  in  vain;  he  continued  importunate  and 
troublesoroei  and  there  waa  no  such  thing  ^  getting  rid  of 
him  or  his  noise  :  it  seemed  aa  if  he  meant  to  divert  their 
attention  from  his  counti7men,  who  were  growing  more 
tumultuous,  and  arming  themselves  in  every  quarter.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  being  at  the  sam^  time  surrounded  by  a  great 
crowd,  thought  his  situation  rather  hazardous  ;  he  therefore 
ordered  the  lieutenant  of  marinea  to  march  his  small  party 
to  the  water  side,  where  the  boata  lay  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  shore  ;  the  Indiana  readily  made  a  line  for  them  to  pass, 
and  did  not  ofi^er  to  interrupt  them.  '|  he  distance  they  had 
to  go  might  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards ;  Captain  Cook 
followed,  having  hold  of  Kariopoo*8  hand,  who  accompanied 
him  very  willingly  ;  he  waa  attended  by  his  wife,  two  sons, 
apd  several  chiefs.  The  troublesome  old  priest  followed, 
making  the  same  savage  noise.  Keowa,  the  younger  son, 
went  directly  into  the  pinnace,  expecting  his  father  to  follow  ; 
but  just  aa  he  arrived  at  the  water  aide  his  wife  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  chiefs^ 
forced  him  to  sit  down  by  the  aide  of  a  double  canoe.  Cap- 
tain Cook  expostulated  with  them,  but  to  no  pur()Ose  ;  they 
would  not  suffer  the  king  to  proceed,  tellirg  him  that  he 
would  be  put  \o  death  if  he  went  on  board  the  ship.  Kariopoo, 
whose  conduct  seemed  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of  others, 
hung;  down  his  head,  and  appeared  much  distressed. 

While  the  king  was  inthia  situation,  a  chief,  well  known  to 
us,  of  the  name  of  Coho,  was  observed  lurking  near  w  ith  an 
iron  dasrger  partly  concealed  under  his  cluak,  seemingly  with 
the  intention  of  stabbing  Captain  Ccok,  or  the  lieutenant  of 
marinea.  The  latter  proposed  to  fire  at  him,  but  Captain  Cook 
would  not  permit  it.  Coho  closing  upon  them,  obliged  the 
officer  to  strike  him  with  his  piece,  which  made  him  retire. 
Another  Indian  laid  hold  of  the  sergeant's  musket,  and  endea- 
voured to  wrench  it  from  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
lieutenant  making  a  blow  at  him.  Captain  Cook  seeing  the 
tumult  increase,  and  the  Indians  growing  more  daring^nnd 
resolute,  observed  that  if  he  were  to  take  the  king  oflf  by  force 
he  could  not  do  it  without  sacrificing  the  lives  of  mnny  of  his 
people.  He  then  paused  a  little,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  his  orders  tore-embark,  when  a  man  threw  a  stone  at 
him  ;  which  he  returned  with  a  discharge  of  small  shot,  with 
which  one  barrel  of  his  double  piece  wa«  loaded.  The  man 
having  a  thick  mat  before  him,  received  little  or  no  hurt;  lie 
brandished  his  spear,  and  threatened  to  dart  it  at  Captain 
Cook,  who  being  still  unwilling  to  take  away  his  life,  instead 
of  firing  with  ball,  knocked  him  down  with  hia  musket.  He 
expostulated  strongly  with  the  most  forward  of  the  crowd, 
upon  their  turbulent  behaviour.  He  had  given  up  all  thoughta 
of  getting  the  king  on  board,  as  il  appeared  impracticable  ; 
and  hia  care  waa  then  only  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  to 
secure  a  safe  embarkation  for  hia  small  party,  which  was 
closely  pressed  by  a  body  of  several  thousand  people. 
Keowa,  the  king's  son,  who  waa  in  the  pinnace,  being 
alarmed  on  hearing  the  first  firing,  was,  at  his  own  entreaty, 
put  on  shore  again  ;  for  even  at  that  time  Mr.  Roberta, 
who  commanded  her,  did  not  apprehend  that  Captain  CookV 
person  waa  in  any  danger  ;  other wiae  he  would  have  detained 
the  prince,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  a  great  check 
on  the  Indiana.  One  man  was  observed,  behind  a  double 
canoe,  in  the  action  of  darting  his  spear  at  Captain  Cook,  who 
waa  forced  to  fire  at  him  in  his  own  defence^  but  happened 
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to  lull  another  dose  to  himi  equally  forward  in  the  tomnlt: 
Ae  sergeant  obserring  that  he  had  missed  the  man  he  aimed 
at,  received  orders  to  fire  at  him,  which  he  did,  and  killed 
him.  By  this  time  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indiana  was 
somewhat  repressed  ;  they  fell  back  in  a  body,  and  seemed 
staggered ;  but  being  pushed  on  by  those  behind,  they 
returned  to  the  chaige,  and  poured  a  volley  of  stones  among 
the  marines,  who,  without  waiting  for  orders,  returned  it 
by  a  general  discharge  of  musketry,  which  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  a  fire  from  the  boats.  At  this  Captain  Cook  was 
heard  to  express  his  astonishment ;  he  waved  his  hand  to  the 
boats,  called  to  them  to  cease  firing,  and  to  come  nearer  in  to 
receive  the  marines.  Mr.  Roberts,  immediately  brought  the 
pinnace  as  close  to  the  shore  as  he  could  without  grounding, 
notwithstanding  the  showers  of  stones  that  fell  among  the 

people ;  but ,  the  lieutenant  who  commanded  in  the 

launch,  instead  of  pulling  in  to  the  assistance  of  Captain 
Cook,  withdrew  his  boat  further  off,  at  the  moment  that 
every  thing  seems  to  have  depended  upon  the  timely  exertions 
of  those  in  the  boats.  By  his  own  account  he  mistook  the 
signal :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  this  circumstance  appears  to 
me  to  have  decided  the  fatal  turn  of  the  affair,  and  to  have 
removed  every  chance  which  remained  with  Captain  Cook  of 
escaping  with  his  life.  The  business  of  saving  the  marines 
out  of  the  water,  in  consequence  of  that,  fell  altogether  upon 
the  pinnace,  which  thereby  became  so  much  crowded,  that 
the  crew  were,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  from  using  their 
fire-arms,  or  giving  what  assistance  they  otherwise  might 
have  done  to  Captain  Cook  ;  so  that  he  seems,  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  time,  to  have  wanted  the  assistance  of  both 
boats,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  launch.  For  notwith- 
standing that  they  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  crowd  from  the  situa- 
tion to  which  they  removed  in  that  boat,  the  fatal  confusion 
which  ensued  on  her  being  withdrawn,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
must  have  prevented  the  full  effect  that  the  prompt  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  boats,  according  to  Captain  Cook's  orders,  must 
have  had  towards  the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  people. 
At  that  time,  it  was  to  the  boats  alone  that  Captain  Couk 
had  to  look  for  his  safety  -,  for,  when  the  marines  had  fired 
the  Indians' rushed  among  them,  and  forced  them  into  the 
water,  where  four  of  them  were  killed  ;  their  lieutenant  was 
wounded,  but  fortunately  escnped.  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
pinnace.  Captain  Cook  was  then  the  only  one  remainins;  on 
the  rock  :  he  was  observed  making  for  the  pinnace,  holding 
his  left  hand  agaimt  the  back  of  his  head  to  guard  it  from  the 
stones,  and  carrying  his  musket  under  his  arm.  An  Indian 
was  seen  following  him,  but  with  caution  and  timidity ;  for 
he  stopped  once  or  twice,  as  if  undetermined  to  proceed. 
At  last  he  advanced  upon  him  unawares,  and  with  a  large 
club  or  common  stake,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  then  precipitately  retreated,  llie  stroke  seemed 
to  have  stunned  Captain  Cook ;  he  stag^red  a  few  paces, 
then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his  musket. 
As  he  was  rising,  and  before  he  could  recover  his  feet,  another 
Indian  stabbed  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck  with  an  iron 
dagger.  He  then  fell  into  a  bight  of  water,  about  knee  deep, 
where  others  crowded  upon  him  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him 
under ;  but  struggling  very  strongly  with  them,  he  got  his 
head  up,  and  casting  his  look  towards  the  pinnace,  seemed  to 
solicit  assistance.  Though  the  boat  was  not  above  five  or  six 
yards  distant  from  him,  yet,  from  the  crowded  and  confused 
state  of  the  crew,  it  seems  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  save 
him.  Hie  Indians  got  him  under  again,  but  in  deeper  water; 
he  was,  however,  able  to  get  his  head  up  once  more,  and  being 
almost  spent  in  the  struggle,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  rock, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  support  himself  by  it,  when  a  savage 
gave  him  a  blow  witil  a  club,  and  he  was  seen  alive  no  more. 


They  hauled  lum  up  lifeless  on  the  rocks,  where  tiiey  seemed 
to  tsJce  a  savage  pleasure  in  using  every  barbarity  to  his  body^ 
snatching  the  daggers  out  of  each  other's  hands,  to  have  the 
horrid  satisfaction  of  piercing  the  fallen  victim  of  their  bar- 
barous rage. 

I  need  make  no  reflection  on  the  great  loss  we  suffered  on 
this  occasion,  or  attempt  to  describe  what  we  felt.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  beloved  or 
admured ;  and  it  is  truly  paudful  to  reflect,  that  he  seems  to 
have  feUen  a  sacrifice  merely  for  want  of  being  properly  sup- 
ported ;  a  fate  singularly  to  be  lamented,  as  bunving  fallen  to 
his  lot  who  had  ever  been  conspicuous  for  his  care  of  those 
under  his  command,  and  who  seemed,  to  the  last,  to  pay  u 
much  attention  to  their  preservation  aa  to  that  of  his  own  life. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OP  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

{Continued fr<m  p,  255.) 

We  cannot  always  foresee  what  facta  may  be  useful,  ssd 
what  may  be  useless  to  us ;  otherwise  the  cultivation  of  the 
memory  might  be  conducted  by  unerring  rules.  In  the  ooin« 
mon  business  of  life,  people  regulate  their  memories  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  happen  to  be  placed.  A  clerk 
in  a  counting-house,  by  practice,  leama  to  remember  the 
circumstances,  affairs,  and  names  of  numerous  merehaDti 
of  his  master's  custpmers,  the  places  of  their  abode,  sod 
perhaps  something  of  their  peculiar  humours  and  mannen: 
a  fine  lady  remembers  her  visiting  list,  and  perhaps  the  dresses 
and  partners  of  every  couple  at  a  crowded  ball.  She  f  nds  all 
these  particulars  a  useful  supply  for  daily  convenarion ;  she 
therefore  remembers  them  with  care.  A  n  amateur,  who  ii 
ambitious  to  shine  in  the  society  of  literary  men,  co\Wcts 
literary  anecdotes,  and  retails  them  whenever  occasion  permits. 
Men  of  sense,  who  cultivate  their  memories  for  useful  pur- 
poses, are  not  obliged  to  treasure  up  heterogeneous  facti. 
By  reducing  particulars  to  general  principles,  and  by  coo- 
necting  them  with  proper  associations,  they  enjoy  all  the 
real  advantages,  whilst  they  are  exempt  from  the  labour  of 
accumulation. 

Mr. Stewart  has  with  so  much  ability  pointed  out  the  effects 
of  systematic  arrangement  of  writing,  reading,  and  the  use  of 
technical  contrivances  in  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  that 
it  would  be  a  presumptuous  and  unnecessary  attempt  to 
expatiate  in  other  words  upon  the  same  subject.  It  may  not 
be  useless,  however,  to  repeat  a  few  of  his  observatioiB, 
because,  in  considering  what  further  improvement  may  be 
made,  it  is  always  essential  to  have  fully  ia  our  view  fihA 
is  already  known. 

Philosophic  arrangement  assists  the  memory,  by  classing 
under  a  few  general  principles  a  number  of  apparently  dis- 
similar and  unconnected  particulars.  The  habit,  for  instaoce, 
of  attending  to  the  connexion  of  cause  and  efiTect,  presents  t 
multitude  of  interesting  analogies  to  the  minds  of  men  of 
science,  which  escape  other  persons.  The  vulgar  feel  no 
pleasure  in  contemplating  objects  that  appear  remote  from 
common  life ;  and  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  remem- 
her  observations  and  reasonings  which  are  foreign  to  their 
customary  course  of  associated  ideas.  Even  literary  and  in* 
genious  people,  when  they  begin  to  learn  any  art  or  sdence. 
usually  complain  that  their  memory  is  not  able  to  retain  sll 
the  terms  and  ideas  which  pour  in  upon  them  with  perplexing 
rapidity.  In  time  this  difiiculty  is  conquered,  not  so  much  by 
the  strength  of  the  memory,  as  by  the  exercise  of  judgment; 
they  learn  to  distinguish  and  select  the  material  terms,  facts, 
and  arguments,  from  those  that  are  subordinate,  and  they 
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elifs  them  aader  general  heads,  to  relieve  the  memory  from 
ill  niperflaoos  labour. 

In  all  studiea  there  is  some  prevalent  associating  prin- 
apk,  which  'gradually  becomes  familiar  to  our  minds,  but 
which  we  do  not  immediately  discover  in  our  first  attempts ; 
In  poetry*  resemblance,  in  philosophy  cause  and  effect,  in 
nthemstics  demonstrations,  continually  recur,  and  there- 
fiore  each  is  expected  by  persons  who  have  been  used  to  these 
RfpeeCive  studies. 

The  habit  of  committing  our  knowledge  to  writing  assists 
the  memory,  because  in  wriUng  we  retain  certain  ideas  long 
enough  in  our  view  to  perceive  all  their  relations :  we  use 
fixed  and  abbreviated  signs  for  all  our  thoughts!  With  the 
imstsnce  of  these, we  can  prevent  confusion  in  our  reasonings. 
We  can,  without  fatigue,  by  the  help  of  words,  letters, 
figures,  or  algebraic  signs,  go  through  a  variety  of  mental 
processes,  and  solve  many  difficult  problems,  which,  without 
nch  assistance  must  have  been  too  extensive  for  our  capa- 
cities. 

If  our  books  be  well  chosen,  and  if  we  read  with  discri- 
mbtition  and  attention,  reading  will  improve  the  memory, 
beeiQse,  as  it  increases  our  knowledge,  it  increases  our  in- 
tent in  every  new  discovery*  and  in  every  new  combination 
ofideu. 


PERSIAN  TAXATION. 

DiSTonc  monarchs  are  far  less  personally  injurious  to 
the  mass  of  their  subjects  than  to  the  immediate  attendants 
it  their  court.     Upon  these  it  is  that  the  terrible  outbreaks 
o(  the  monarch's  fierce  temper  fall  with  a  crushing  and  irre- 
wiMg  power ;  upon  these  that  his  power  inflicts  horror, 
while  it  announcea  evil.     And  the  higher  the  courtier's  sta- 
tion, the  more  precarious  is  his  condition ;  the  more  splendid 
hi$  clefation  to*day,  the  more  complete  may  be  his  downfal 
(o-morrow.     Has  he  supplnnted  all  rivals*  triumphed  over 
all  intrigues  ?     Has  he  gained  at  length  the  high  place  he 
has  so  long  panted  for  ?     Ah  !  all  that  he  previously  did  and 
suffered  was  as  nothing  to  what  must  be  done  and  suffered 
for  the  future.   Hitherto  he  was  only  striving  to  supplant  the 
few  above  htm ;  henceforth  be  has  the  far  heavier  task  of 
holding  fast  his  own  in  despite  of  the  envy,  hatred,  talent, 
and  anpriodpled  recklessness  of  means,  of  the  myriads  be- 
neath htm.    Nearer  than  ever  to  the  despot's  side,  and  closer 
than  ever  in  the  despot's  confidence,  so  also  is  he  more  than 
ever  liable  to  give  the  despot  offence,  and  thus  in  an  instant 
lose  all  the  fruits  of  his  life-long  toil — ^if  not,  hsply,  life  itself 
into  the  bargain.     However  high  in   favour  he  may  be 
is  the  morning,  he  may  be  condemned  to  a  sudden  and  un- 
deserved death  ere  night-fall ;  and  however  securely  he  may 
have  lain  down  to  rest,  his  uprising  may  be  to  disgrace, 
ruin,  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon,  or  the  gleam  of  the  heads- 
man's sabre!     From  these  evils,  resulting  from  the  very 
proximity  to  the  monarch,  which  the  courtiers,  in  their  blind 
ambition^  so  much  desire,  the  humbler  classes  of  the  despot's 
subjects  are  free.     He  is  to  them  rather  an  abstract  idea  of 
inesponsible  power,  than  an  irresponsibly  powerful  man ;  they 
hear  hia  name  and  they  cower  before  his  myrmidons,  but  per- 
sonally he  has  never  injored  them. 

From  this  circumstance  some  writen  have  been  led  to 
infer  that,  to  the  great  mass  of  a  people,  despotism  is  not  an 
eviL  The  inference,  however,  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
correct.  Exempted  from  the  immediate  despotism  of  the 
sovereign,  the  people  at  large  are,  nevertheless,  subjected  to 
that  of  bin  innumerable  subordinates,  and  it  must  be  a  nice 


indeed  that  could  discover  any  thing  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  thousand  servants  superior  to  that  of  the  one 
master. 

Shakspeara  very  happily  makes  one  of  his  chanctere  ex- 
claim, "  Yon  take  my  life  when  you  do  take  the  means  by 
which  I  live  ; "  and  the  state  of  the  mass  of  the  populstion 
in  despotic  countries  is  frequently  a  state  of  punishment 
only  just  short  of  that  of  death,  the  taxes  being  so  arbitra- 
rily and  rapaciously  levied  as  scarcely  to  leave  &e  miserable 
sufferera  the  means  of  dragging  on  their  unhappy  existence* 
until  their  fields  are  again  smilmg  with  plenty— -to  be  again 
stripped  by  the  hands  of  power  1 

If  the  poor  of  free  nations  were  but  thoroughly  made 
awara  of  the  extent  to  which,  without  the  shadow  of  a  rea- 
sonable cause,  or  even  of  a  tolerably  plausible  pretext,  the 
corresponding  classes  in  some  of  the  despotically  governed 
countries  of  the  East  are  plundered  of  their  substance  by  the 
numerous  and  unconscionable  imposts  laid  upon  them,  the 
whole  evil  speaking  and  evil  acting  tribes  of  demsgogues 
would  find  their  *' occupation  gone."  Except  those  who 
have  actually  and  for  considerable  periods  of  time  resided  in 
eastern  countries,  no  one,  perhaps,  can  fully  undentand  the 
sweeping  and  remorseless  extent  to  which  tyranny  and  ra- 
paci^  can  carry  fiscal  exaction. 

It  is  here  that  the  poor  subject  of  a  despot  is  made  to 
*'  feel  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul."  He  is  never  safe  from 
extortion,  save  when  actually  suffering  from  absolute  desti- 
tution ;  and  even  then  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
hand  of  tyranny  to  smite  where  it  had  vainly  hoped  to  be 
able  to  grasp. 

Persia  is  by  no  means  the  most  oppressive  of  the  eastern 
despotisms ;  but  even  there  the  imposts  are  oppressive  to  a 
degree  of  which  the  people  of  our  happy  country  can  form 
no  adequate  idea. 

'i*he  Peraian  taxes  are  divided  into  three  great  classes  : 
the  Malieh.  the  Sadeer,  and  the  Pesh-Reesh.  Ihe  Malieh, 
levied  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  kind,  are  the  taxes  on 
land  and  residences.  For  a  long  time  the  tax  on  land 
amounted  to  only  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  hut  gradually 
rose  to  rather  more  than  one-fifih.  Nominally  indeed  it  is 
exactly  a  fifth,  but  the  agents  charged  with  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting it  have  considerable  genius  at  over- valuing  and  over- 
charging, and  the  mode  in  which  the  charge  upon  each 
cultivator  is  regulated  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  develop 
this  genius  to  the  utmost.  The  collector  ascertains  how 
many  oxen  are  kept  by  the  cultivator ;  assumes  that  each  ox 
is  sufiicient  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  land ;  each  por- 
tion of  land  is  assumed  to  produce  so  much;  and  from  that 
assumed  produce  so  much  in  kind  is  deducted  as  the  tsx. 
At  first  sight  all  this  seems  perfectly  fair ;  but  scanty  crops, 
and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  may  so  far  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  actual  below  that  of  the  assumed  produce, 
that  instead  of  paying  one-fifth,  the  unfortunate  cultivator 
may  very  frequently  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  fourth,  a  third, 
or  even  a  half  of  his  actual  produce  !  With  so  wide  a  lati- 
tude left  to  rapacious  men,  goaded  on  by  a  despotic  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  upheld  by  it  in  all  wrong  doing,  not 
directed  against  itself,  it  will  easily  be  supposed  that  the 
collectora  of  the  land-tax  in  Pereia  ara  looked  upon  by  the 
poor  with  about  equal  horror  and  hatred. 

The  house-tax  is  usually  imposed  en  masse  upon  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  town  of  a  district  That  town  is 
answerable  for  the  payment  of  the  whole :  its  magistrates 
having  the  power  to  levy,  at  their  discretion,  the  quota  of  the 
dependant  or  inferior  towns  and  villages.  Here  a  new  door 
is  opened  to  fraud  and  extortion.  Tlie  tax  is  levied,  not  on 
the  ntimber  of  inhabitants,  but  on  the  number  of  houses ;  and 
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consequently  the  authorities  of  the  chief  town  shift  as  much 
as  possible  of  its  burthen  to  the  shoulders  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  inferior  towns  and  villages,  though  they,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  have  fewer  trftding  or  manufacturing 
facilities  of  procuring  the  means  to  bear  it.  In  the  case  ot 
the  land-tax  the  cultivator  of  two  acres  has  to  pay  propor- 
tionately as  much  as  the  cultivator  of  a  thousand  ;  in  the 
CHse  of  the  house-tax,  the  inhabitant  of  a  miserable  village 
has  to  pay  proportionately  as  much  as  the  inhabitant  of  a 
prosperous  town,  in  which  he  is  carrying  on  a  profitable 
Uadc. 

Of  both  the  tax  in  money,  and  the  tax  in  kind,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  collectors  take  a  pretty  considerable 
share  for  their  own  especial  usufruct ;  but  the  legal  dispo- 
sition of  the  tax  in  kind  is  infinitely  wiser  than  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  raised.  The  moustoute,  or  collector,  has  to  re- 
gister the  amount  of  both  cash  and  kind  received  ;  and  the 
liitter  is  hoarded  in  granaries  in  the  district,  and  supplied  as 
wanted  to  the  troops.  As  they  depend  for  their  rations  and 
forage  on  the  moustoufe  and  his  subordinates  duly  performing 
their  duty ;  so  these  latter  are  aided  in  its  performance  by 
having  the  power  to  imprison  and  inflict  corporal  punishment 
upon  defaulters  in  payment  to  them. 

Even  thus  far,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
the  situation  of  the  poor  subjects  of  the  Schah  very  far  from 
being  an  enviable  one :  but  by  far  the  worst,  because  the 
most  undefined  part  of  the  exactions  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject still  remains  to  be  spoken  of. 

The  SMdter,  like  the  "  benevolences"  of  which  we  read 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  English  history,  is  an  arbitrary  tax, 
demanded  on  any  of  those  "  extraordinary  occasions,"  which 
despotic  power  and  insatiable  avarice  have  such  facility  in 
finding  or  making.  The  birth  of  a  royal  prince,  the  progress 
of  the  Schih  through  a  portion  of  his  dominion,  the  passage 
of  au  ambassador,  of  a  favourite,  or  of  a  body  of  troops ; 
any  excuse,  good,  bad,  or  very  indifferent,  suffices  to  bring 
down  this  new  infliction  upon  the  heads  of  the  trampled  and 
despised  people. 

An  order  is  given  to  the  mou«toufe  to  raise  a  certain  given 
sum  of  money,  within  a  certain  stated  space  of  time.  His 
subordinates,  who  buy  their  places,  and  are  of  course  anxious 
enough  to  catch  at  every  opportunity,  fair  or  unfair,  of  turn- 
ing them  to  profitable  account,  are  instantly  put  on  the  alert ; 
and  then  commences  a  scene  of  oppression  on  the  one  hand, 
and  suffering  on  the  other,  enough  to  sicken  the  very  soul  of 
any  one  not  hardened  by  familiarity  with  it. 

The  sum  demanded  by  the  government  from  the  moustoufe 
is  by  him  increased  in  his  demand  upon  his  subordinates ; 
and  each  of  them,  again,  increa«es  the  quota  demanded  from 
him  upon  the  unhappy  wretches  whom  he  is  commissioned  to 
plunder.  Now,  from  the  moustoufe  to  the  lowest  of  his  sub- 
ordinate collectors,  there  are  very  many  intermediate  classes; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  original  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment is  increased  by  each  of  these,  a  collector  of  any  one  of 
these  classes  having  no  other  restriction  upon  his  extortion 
than  his  conscience,  or  more  properly  speaking,  his  notion  of 
the  possibility  of  getting  his  demand  complied  with,  we  may 
easily  imagine  thac  by  the  time  the  demand  actually  comes 
home  to  the  door  of  the  unlftippy  tax-payer,  it  is  of  a  per- 
feorly  frightful  magnitude. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  tax  is  just  as  ungentle  as  the 
mode  of  increasing  it  is  unconscionable.  The  collectors  de- 
mand money ;  if  it  be  in  existence  they  are  not  prevented 
from  finding  it  by  any  excessive  delicacy  in  making  free  in 
their  search  of  another  man*s;  nay,  if  there  be  no  money,  so 
there  be  money's  worth  they  are  not  at  all  churlish  about 
taking  thf)  eadeer  in  kind--at  their  own  yaluation  I    But 


woe  to  the  unfortunate  fe)low  who  hia  neither  money  nor 
goods  with  which  to  meet  the  wishes  of  these  amiable  oAciBl^ 
He  is  abused  and  threatened,  and  if  abu^e  and  tbrents  are 
insufficient,  as  on  the  principle  that  ex  nihilo,  nihil  Jit,  they 
needs  must  be,  to  extract  gold  from  an  empty  purse,  or 
goods  from  an  empty  house,  the  defaulter,  after  being  basti- 
nadoed within  an  inch  ot  his  life,  is  dragged  off  to  a  iqualid 
dungeon,  there  to  repent  at  bis  leisure  of  the  henious  offmce 
of  being  destitute  at  present,  because  robbed  to  the  last  coin 
at  some  former  time.  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  a  highly  iotelli- 
gent  writer,  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  witnessed  these  dit- 
tressing  consequences  of  a  brutal  and  barbarous  system ;  end 
it  is  quite  obvious  that,  even  setting  aside  the  ill  efftcti 
which  such  extortion  must  of  necessity  produce  upon  sll  the 
profitable  pursuits  of  the  people,  by  paralysing  the  hand  of 
industry,  such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  bad  influ- 
ence upon  the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  firstly,  by 
accustoming  them  to  a  slavish  and  unreasoning  submissive- 
ness,  fatal  to  all  manly  feeling,  and,  secondly,  by  imbuing 
them  with  a  propensity  so  strong  as  to  resemble  a  second 
nature,  to  escape  from  the  violence  they  cannot  openly  raitt 
by  falsehood  and  cheating. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  we  may  renoark,  that  there  sre 
but  too  abundant  evidences  of  both  these  ill  effects  of  the 
sadeer  upon  the  morals  of  the  Persian  people.  An  anecdote 
illustrative  of  each  effect  is  all  that  we  can  at  present  cod- 
trive  to  find  room  for.  The  Persian  soldiers  are  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  their  contempt  of  danger ;  in  fact,  though 
there  have  been  many  and  brilliant  instances  to  the  contrary, 
their  troops  are  not  far.  generally  speiiking,  from  deserrjng 
to  bear  the  unpalatable  title  of  cowards.  They  do  nut 
scruple  to  confess  that  war  would  be  a  far  noft  desimble 
avocation  than  it  now  is,  did  it  not  involve  the  chance  of 
being  killed ;  and  we  are  told  by  good  authority  that  t 
Persian  general  held  in  no  mean  repute  even  on  the  score 
of  personal  courage,  unhesitatingly  confessed  tlist  he  and 
many  of  his  men  were  kept  at  a  respectable  distance  by  tiv 
Russian  soldiers,  who  alternately  fired  at  them,  and  at  lengtii 
retired  unscathed  and  unimpeded  I  If  such  base  pusil- 
lanimity seem  at  first  sight  quite  incredible,  let  it  be  remcD. 
bered  that  in  Persia  every  man  is  liable  to  be  called  upos 
to  take  up  arms,  and  that  the  beaten  and  plundered  peasaot 
of  to-day  is  by.no  means  the  beat  possible  person  to 
convert  into  the  fire-eating  hero  of  to-morrow. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  falsehood  among  Persians,  especiflllf 
among  those  of  inferior  ranks,  a  thousand  instances  migbt 
be  given ;  in  point  of  fact  they  seem  to  8up|x>ee  speech  to 
be  merely  given  for  the  purpose  of  deception.  A  Europstf 
who  had  been  grievously  disappointed  on  repeated  occt^i^* 
by  a  Persian  workman,  was  at  length  thoroughly  put  ouin 
patience,  and  he  sharply  and  plainly  reproached  the  dtlitt^ 
quent  with  an  addiction  to  falsehood.  So  far  from  decmi 
himself  affronted  by  such  a  charge,  the  Persian  calroly  li^^ 
his  large  dark  eyes  to  his  reproacher'a  countenance,  and  quii 
cooly  said,  "  And  what  should  a  poor  Persian  do  if  he  co 
not  lie  ! "  The  naivetS  of  the  demand  might  excite  a  ^mi 
if  the  terrible  moral  darkness  and  debasement  implied  by 
did  not  occasion  feelings  of  mingled  disg:ust  and  pity. 

Returning  to  our  proper  subject,  we  must  caution 
readers  against  supposing  that  we  have  even  yet  descri 
all  the  miseries  to  which  the  Persian  ia  subjected  bj 
equally  blundering  and  brutal  fiscal  system  of  his  governoi 
Besides  the  taxes  of  which  we  have  fully  spoken,  and  t 
levied  upon  dancers  and  certain  other  claasea  of  people,  tb 
is  the  pesh-reesh ;  this  consists  of  present*,  whidi  must 
made  on  the  festival  of  New  Vear  s  Day,  and  on  certaio  i 
occasions.    Though  called  presents,  these,  in  fact^  are 
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itbitnrf  taxes  as  any  of  tbote  of  whieh  we  have  hitherto 
rpoken.  The  efaief  officers  of  »tate  mast  give  these  pretents 
to  the  Schah.  or  his  fi»t  minister,  lower  dignities  to  higher 
cnes,  down  to  the  very  lowef-t  grade,  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  extort  them  from  the  misemble  wretches  who  are  in 
iomedigte  subjection  to  them.  Every  ambassador  is  subject 
to  tbis  tax ;  the  governor  of  a  town  who  gives  shelter  to  a 
ibrrign  traveller  expects  one,  and  eipects  one  of  at  least 
I  certain  valne,  and  the  very  judges  entrosted  with  the  ad- 
atniitntion  of  juttice,  will  unbloshingly  demand  their 
peth-rfesb,  ere  they  will  pronounce  their  decition  in  favunr 
of  luitors,  who  do  not  happen  to  be  too  powerful  to  be 
despised  and  trampled  upon. 

Weighed  down  by  f  o  many  and  such  oppressive  biirthens , 
it  ii  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Prniaa  people  are  in  a  state  far  beneath  that  of  many 
nitiooi  inferior  to  them  in  all  the  advantages  that  can  be 
tonferred  by  soil  and  climate. 


SERPENT  CHARMING. 

Tfft  nnmerous  superstitious  ceremonials  of  the  Hindoos 
lender  them  especially  liable  to  be  cheated  by  impostors; 
aod,  accordingly,  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  there 
toeh  an  abondance  of  jugglersy  conjurors,  magicians,  and 
the  like. 

Among  the  numerous  impostors  who  thus  fatten  upon  the 
folly  of  their  fellow-creatures,  none  are  more  impudent,  and 
frw,  if  any,  more  proiiperous,  than  the  serpent-charmers,  or 
Ptfmbstees.  These  fellows  generally  carry  about  with  them 
in  ba»kets,  seven  or  eight  huge  snakes,  which  have  been 
carefully  depiived  of  their  poison -bag.  To  a  hollow  cala- 
bash, a  mouth  piece  is  affixed,  and  to  the  other  end,  a  per* 
fotated  tube  with  finger  holes,  like  those  of  the  flute. 
Upon  this  instrument  the  Pambatees  play  some  not  unpleas- 
ing  strains,  and  the  snakes  uncurl  themselves,  and  move 
their  heads  as  if  keeping  time  to  the  music. 

If  the  profession  o^  the  Pambatees  merely  included  this 
not  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the  serpent's  love  of  music, 
we  should  have  nothing  to  object  to  it ;  but  these  cheating 
(elUtws  have  the  impudence  to  pretend  that  as  they  can 
influence  the  tame  and  disarmed  snakes,  so  also  they  cen 
influence  wild  ones.  Accordingly,  as  most  parts  of  Hindos- 
tatt  are  drradfuUy  infested  with  venomous  reptiles  of  the 
most  fatal  description,  the  services  of  the  snake-charmers  are 
in  constant  requisition.  Concealed  in  various  parts  of  their 
raiment  they  have  tamed  ser|)ents  of  different  kinds,  and 
when  they  are  sent  for  to  any  place  to  exercise  their  pre- 
tended crwft  of  snske-catching,  they  dexterously  elicit  from 
iheir  emplovers  what  kind  of  snake  it  is  by  which  they  are 
annoyed.  This  done,  the  snake-charmer  places  himself  oppo- 
site to  the  suspected  haunt  of  the  reptile,  and  commences 
his  musical  performance.  At  a  particular  part  of  it,  the 
tnake  he  requires  issues  from  its  hiding  place  in  his  garment ; 
be  a«  izea  it,  holds  it  up  in  triumph  before  his  deluded  em- 
ptor er.  and  obtains  a  regard  proportioned  to  the  employer's 
wealth,  and  to  his  gratitude  for  the  supposed  deliverance 
from  a  deadly  enemy. 

The  fraudulent  extortion  of  the  money  is  in  itself  quite 
bad  enongh ;  but  the  wickedness  of  the  imposture  by  no 
me^ina  ends  there.  Having,  as  he  supposes,  witnessed  with 
hi«  own  eyes  the  capture  of  the  dreaded  reptile,  the  dupe 
satiirally  lats  aside  the  caution  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
spproached  its  hMunt ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  or 
«)ar«  oa»  of  his  fiuniiy  b  pretty  sure  to  become  a  vktim.   it 


is  astonishing  that  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  does  not  call 
forth  some  strong  measure  of  remedy  from  the  Anglo- Indian 
government,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  lose  their  lives  by  the  bite  of  serpents,  owe 
their  destruction  solely  to  the  ^e  confidence  inspired  by 
this  imposture. 

So  skilfully  do  the  snake- charmers  cheat  the  sight  of  the 
beholders,  that  Europeans  as  well  as  natives  were  for  n  long 
time  imposed  upon ;  and  even  that  acute  observer  and  inttl. 
ligent  writer,  Mrs.  Graham,  speaks  of  their  ingenuity  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  admiration.  That  the  pretended  frat 
of  skill,  however,  is  only  an  impudent  and  wicked  impo«ture, 
was  very  clearly  proved  some  years  since  ;  so  clearly,  indeed, 
that  even  the  impudent  jugglers  themselves  were  fain  to 
confess  it. 

Some  English  gentlemen,  who  had  seen  too  much  of 
Indian  imposture  to  put  any  very  implicit  faith  in  bold 
assertions,  resolved  to  put  the  question  at  rest.  Accordingly 
they  sent  for  a  party  of  snake-charmers,  and  desired  them  to 
decoy  from  an  outhouse,  certain  serpents  which  they  repre- 
sented  to  be  there.  The  gentlemen  wished  to  stipulate  for 
the  death  as  well  as  capture  of  the  reptiles,  but  to  this  our 
shrewd  friends  the  snake-charmers  positively  refused  to  con- 
sent. On  being  pressed  to  give  .a  reason  for  so  seemingly 
strange  a  reluctance,  they  affirmed  that  their  power  over  the 
snakes  would  be  at  an  end  were  they  to  destroy  any  one ; 
a  compact  existing  by  which  the  snakes  were  to  be  safe 
from  injury.  This  reply  still  farther  excited  the  suspicion 
of  the  finglish  gentlemen,  who  rightly  enough  judged  that 
the  true  reason  was  an  unwillingness  to  destroy  well-trained 
instruments  of  imposture,  which  could  not  be  replaced  except 
at  a  considerable  expenditure  jof  time  and  money,  'ihe' 
point,  however,  was  urged  no  farther,  snd  the  snake- 
charmers  commenced  their  operations.  After  parading  about 
with  much  ridiculous  gesticulation,  the  chief  of  them  sud- 
denly stopped  before  the  supposed  retreat  of  the  reptiles,  and 
commenced  his  music.  He  continued  his  performance  fur 
some  time,  and  just  as  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  seemed 
somewhat  relaxed  he  darted  swiftly  forward  towards  the 
hole  uf  the  supposed  haunt,  and  in  an  instant,  a  huge  ser- 
pent was  seen  curling  and  writhing  in  his  grasp.  So 
adroitly  was  this  manceuvre  performed,  that  though  the 
company  were  convinced  that  a  trick  had  been  played,  no 
one  was  able  exactly  to  make  out  how  it  was  done,  fiut 
one  of  the  gentlemen  observing  that  the  dexterous  performer 
wore  a  long  and  very  voluminous  robe,  said  nothing  as  to 
his  suspicion  of  fraud,  but  quietly  requested  that  previous  to 
performing  his  next  feat  of  capture,  the  charmer  would  be 
good  enough  to  lay  aside  his  robe.  The  confusion  he  mani- 
fested at  this  request  still  farther  increased  the  suspicion  of 
the  gentlemen ;  nor  was  that  suspicion  at  all  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  the  snake  which  was  supposed  to  be  fresh  caugl.t 
crept  into  a  basket  which  the  charmer  had  with  him,  and 
curled  itself  cosily  round  as  if  quite  at  home. 

The  charmer  in  chief,  and  his  two  companions,  having 
divested  themselves  of  their  great  robes,  recommenced  their 
ceremonials,  but  after  fooling  away  upwards  of  an  hour, 
they  had  not  caused  a  lingle  snake  to  honour  them  with  its 
good  company.  The  trick  being  thus  partially  discovered, 
the  gentlemen  plainly  charged  the  charmers  with  their  im- 
)K>sture ;  and  the  fellows  then  frankly  confessed  that  their 
pretended  art  rea'ly  was  a  cheat,  and  even  showed  the 
various  pockets  contrived  in  different  parts  of  their  vestments 
for  the  shelter  of  a  variety  of  snakes. 

The  practice  is  to  the  full  as  ancient  as  it  U  impudent 
and  mischievous;  for  we  read  in  Scripture  of  "the  deaf 
adder,  whieh  listena  not  unto  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 
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oharm  ha  ncvat  lO  vrtsaly^**  Ai  tbi  impoitura  it  now  known 
10  avary  intelligent  Baropean  residing  in  ludifti  it  is  to  ba 
hoped  that  it  will  in  time  be  fairly  and  generally  demon* 
ttrated  to  the  natives ;  for  the  danger  from  serpents  is  but 
too  terrible  in  itself  to  need  any  increase  from  a  blind,  but 
wholly  ill-fuunded,  confidence  in  the  pretended  skill  of  the 
serpent-charmers. 


AUTHORSHIP  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Wb  are  induced  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
by  a  letter  we  have  just  received  from  a  reader  of  the 
GuxDB  TO  Knowledge. 

Our  correspondent  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  his  earning  an  income  *'  sufficient  to  maintain  him  respect- 
ably by  the  exercise  of  his  pen."  The  question  involves 
facts  which  cannot  be  too  wi<^ely  known,  for  it  seems  to  be 
but  too  commonly  supposed  that  authorship  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  study.  To  tnis  most  unfortunate  error  many 
young  men  of  really  good  talents  have  owed  years  of  poverty, 
and  of  the  iirivationa  and  sufferings 'which  exce^fsive  poverty 
inflicts.  A  mistake  capable  of  producing  a  result  so  la- 
mentable, mu<t  not  be  parsed  by  without  our  notice ;  were 
thDt  to  be  the  case  it  would  be  but  too  probable  that  we 
should,  unconsciously  and  unintentionally,  but  not  a  whit  the 
less  elTectually,  aid  in  making  professional  authors  of  persons 
possessing  more  inclination  than  aptitude  for  that  pursuit, 
and  at  the  aame  time,  unpossessed .  of  the  pecuniary  means 
of  supporting  themselves  during  those  years  of  obscure 
straggling,  which  are  inevitably  the  lot  of  all  authors,  except 
those  of  the  very  highest  genius. 

Literature  has  its  prizes — ^11  see  them ;  it  has  also  its  blanks 
—to  them  the  aspirants  to  literary  honours,  and  the  ])rofit 
connected  with  them,  seem  to  be  impenetrably  blind.  The 
success  of  such  poets  as  Byron  and  Moore,  and  of  such  prose 
writers  as  Walter  Scott  and  K.  L.  Bulwer,  is  vast  and 
dazzling.  Precisely  so;  but  liehold  how  splendid  is  their 
genius !  For  one  such  author  as  any  one  of  those  four  it  is 
in  the  very  hature  of  things  that  there  should  be  a  million  of 
men  withodta  tithe  of  his  inherent  aptitude,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  vast  arid  various  acquirements.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  folly, 
almost  amounting  to  monomania,  for  the  herd  of  those  who — 

"  Pen  dull  stanzas  while  they  should  engrosSt" 

to  dream,  of  emulating  the  result,  though  perfectly  incapable 
of  imitating  the  process  ? 

Well,  but  our  ambitious  young  frienda  may  say,  there  is 
Burely  a  very  wide  gulf  between  the  splendid  success  of 
auch  men  aa  those  spoken  of  above»  and  the  utter  failure 
which  steeps  the  unsuccessful  author  to  the  very  lips  in 
poverty.  Boubtless  there  is ;  but  the  difference  refers  rather 
to  reputation  than  to  profit — for  a  merely  *'  respectable" 
writer,  like  a  merely  '*  respectable"  actor«  can  obtain  but  a 
very  moderate  remuneration. 

Very  great  ability,  not  amounting  indeed  to  what  ia  em- 
phatically called  "  genius,"  and  very  great  attainments, 
added  to  a^  positively  Herculean  power  of  steady  and  sus- 
tained application,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  an 
author,  devoted  to  what  may  be  called  the  drudgery  of 
literature,  to  earn  as  much  as  is  usually  paid  to  a  tolerably 
good  mechanic;  and  be  it  remarked,  that  it  is  to  this 
drudgery,  and  not  to  first-rate  original  oompoaition,  that  an 
author,  having  only  average  ability,  and  having  only  his  pen 
to  rely  upon  for  support,  must  look  for  bis  employment. 

Well ;  let  us  suppose  our  young  aspirants  to  be  possessed 
of  the  necessary  ability  aiid  industry.  Except  from  some 
fortunate  and  rare  accident  in  his  ^vour,  he  must  lay  his 


aeeonnt  with'toiUng  for  years  before  his  qtxalifieatioBs  will 
be  suiBcient  to  procure  him  as  much  employment  u  will 
aflbrd  him  an  exemption  from  absolttte  want.  And  yet, 
during  all  these  years,  he  must  study  zealonaly,  is  weU  u 
write  industriously ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  his 
studies  necessarily  entail  expenses  upon  him  such  as  his 
misernble  income  cin  by  no  means  fairly  afford.  Nor  let  it 
be  supposed,  that  to  obtain  any  employment  at  any,  however 
humble  rate  of  payment,  is  altogether  the  easiest  matter  io 
the  world.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  va#t  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  publishing  ;  but  there  is  also  a  tre- 
mendous amouiit  of  competition  for  the  labour  thus  creatt-d. 
Not  only  has  the  young  author  to  com|iete  uiih  a  host  of 
persons  who  have  been  as  imprudent  as  himself  in  allowing 
their  sanguine  hopes  to  overcome  the  suggestions  of  more 
prudential  feeling  i  not  only  has  he  to  undersell  this  host  of 
people,  who  are  as  hungry  and  as  clever  aa  himself,  and 
who,  like  him,  have  only  the  pen  for  a  bread*  winner ;  but,  ia 
addition,  he  has  to  compete  with  thousands  of  persons  ss 
well  qualified  for  writing  as  himself,  who  write  merely  aa 
amateurs,  and  never  dream  of  asking  for  payment  for  their 
lucubrations. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  a  more  wretched  life  thnn  that 
of  an  obscure  author,  who  has  nothing  save  hia  pen  to  depend 
upon  for  support,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  His  exptnm 
are  far  heavier  than  those  of  a  mechanic,  hb  income  not 
only  far  less  as  to  annual  amount,  but  alao  far  more  preciuiotis 
as  to  periods  of  receipt ;  and  he  may  lay  hi^  account  with 
bting  miserably  poor  during  all  the  most  precious  yean  of 
his  life,  even  if  he  do  not  die  the  inmate  of  a  workhouse. 

•  In  drawing  this  gloomy  sketch  of  the  life  of  an  author,  we 
speak  from  close  and  careful  observation  ;  and  be  it  obferTed, 
neither  the  public  nor  '*  the  trade  ".are  to  bkoe  for  the 
melancholy  truth.  The  supply  exceeds  the.  demand;  and 
he  who,  in  defiance  of  his  knowledge  of  ^at  fact,  persists 
in  endeavouring  to  live  by  his  pen,  muat  blame  onlf 
himself  if  he  meet  with  no  better  late  than  that  ingenioos 
speculator  who  sent  out  to  Jamaica  the  very  appropriiie 
cargo  of  several  hundred  dczen  of  warnaing-pans. 

In  truth,  a  poor  man  ought  never  to  look  to  literature  i& 
the  light  of  an  important  source  of  profit ;  and  the  less  be 
look  for  from  it,  or,,  in  other  words,  the  more  csompletely  in* 
dependent  of  it  he  can  be  for  daily  bread,  the  more  likely  ii 
it  to  become  profitable  to  him.    With  reference  to  the  [ar- 
ticular correspondent  whose  question  haa  called  forth  theae 
remarks,  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  hia  excellent  bud- 
writing  is  a  gift  far  more  precious  and  more  available  to  pro- 
fitable purpose  than  the  power,  which  he  certainly  hsii  d 
writing  common  places  in  verse  of  unexceptionable  rhjoe 
and  rhythms.    We  must  sincerely  adjure  hun  not  to  look  ^ 
literature  as  a  trade,  or  he  will  find  it  a  bitter  bad  one.  ^ 
verse  writing  I  verse  writing  aa  a  mesuaa  by  whidi  to  in& 
bread !  there  is  not  an  editor,  from  the  magazine  editor  to 
the  editor  of  a  penny  periodical,  who  doea  not  annaiUf 
reject  a  hundred  weight  of  **  respectable^  rhymings,  whkil 
the  authora  would  be  only  too  happy  to  aee  in  print,  withod 
any  reference  to  profit.     The  age  is  easentialljr  ntilitariaD  j> 
its  tastes  and  necessities.    Plain,  shrewd,  common  sense,  il 
plain  and  pure  English,  is  the  article  for  the  literary  market 
Even  prose  fiction  must  have  sound  aenae  to  recommend  it 
and,  except  some  half  dozen  of  great  and  well-known  poets 
we  doubt  if  a  man  could  dine  once  a  week  upon  a  hondrd 
verses  a  day. 

We  should  not  have  any  objection  to  any  friend  of  €0 
being  an  author ;  but  right  sorry  should  we  be  to  aee  any  c 
our  friends  rely  for  their  subsistence  upon  that  most  prccs 
zioua  and  unhappy  of  all  prftfip»«tnn«,^pfiftfr^|yj^^mi||  aathoFshi{ 
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THE  REIN-DEER. 

Orsll  the  aobuala  labjected  nnd  Mrriceable  to  mankind, 
Ihtn  i«  not  one  in  whof  e  qualities  the  wiidom  and  beneG- 
ctm  of  the  Creator  in  the  adaptation  of  the  creation  to  the 
Monitirs  of  man  are  more  strikingly  displayed.  ~  In  fact,  it 
RiiDi  diffieott  to  imagine  how  the  nativea  of  the  inclement 
dJinet  to  which  this  beautirut  and  valuable  animal  ii  indige- 
Bous  could  support  their  existence  but  for  it. 

Id  height  it  ii  nther  inferior  to  the  sta^,  but  it  hu  mors 
hdk.  and  a  larger  share  of  mtueular  power,  and  its  coat  U 
■ucb  thicker  and  warmer  than  that  of  the  stag.  During 
put  (rf  the  jear  the  colour  of  both  male  and  female  is  broira, 
but  in  samiDer  it  turns  to  an  ashy  grey, 

llie  cloven  and  spreading  hOofa  of  tbii  animal  qnalify  it 
til  tranne  the  aaow-covered  deserts  of  Greeoland  and  I«p- 
Iml  withoat  sinking  ;  and  so  swiftly  does  it  perform  its  pace, 
vhirh  is  lomcwbat  between  bounding  and  trotting,  that  it 
Till  draw  a  iledge  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  in  a  single 
ifj.  Even  in  this  single  capacity  the  rein-deer  would  be 
iinluble  to  people  inhabiting  a  climate  so  difficult  for  any 
<Ae  inimal  to  travel  in.  But  this  is  only  a  very  small 
Jfim  of  the  service  the  Laplanders  and  Oreenlandera  re- 
hire from  it.   In  the  winter,  when  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 


country  ts  covered  with  snow,  hones,  cows,  or  sheep  vould 
inevitably  die  from  sheer  want  of  food,  even  if  tbey  could 
withstand  the  exceeding  severity  of  the  weather;  and  the 
rein-deer  supplies  to  his  fortunate  poieessora,  not  onlf  the 
place  of  the  first  named  animal,  but  also  that  of  the  other 
two.  Milk,  meat,  skins  for  clothing  and  bedding,  and  the 
chief  implements  in  use  in  those  conntiies,  are  all  fomisbed 
by  this  one  animnl,  and  eren  in  the  severeit  winter  It  is  gkj 
and  healthy,  requiring  no  better  food  than  a  Idnd  of  lichen 
or  mots,*  which  it  procures  by  tuminz  up  the  snow.  The 
Laplanders,  &c  well  know  the  value  of  this  beautifal  amnudt 
which  is  serviceable  to  tiicm  in  ao  many  ways ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  creatures  are  so  kindly  treated,  that  they  obey  the 
mere  words  of  command  of  their  drivers,  who,  moreover,  ire 
said  to  cheer  the  swift  animal  to  its  task  by  singing  songs  to 
it,  at  which  it  will  exhibit  evident  marks  of  being  pleased. 

An  attempt  was  made,  in  the  last  century,  to  introduce  the 
breed  of  rein-deer  in  a  noble  park  ia  Northumberland,  but 
they  did  not  succeed,  and  we  believe  no  future  attempt  hu 
been  made.  Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  want  of  the 
peculiar  moss  upon  which  they  feed  in  their  original  coontiy 
would  render  it  impossible  to  rear  them  here,  where,  to  say 
the  tnitb,  they  would  have  none  of  the  value  which  cifcom- 
Btancei  give  them  in  their  native  and  sterile  climate. 


No,  IX.— SELF-INSTBUCTOR  IN  ASTRONOMY. 


APrUBAHCB   C 


r  PSOM   TBB  SABTB,  UIEGDBT,    VBttUS,   MAU,    JUPmB,  ASD   (ATDaiT. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  farther  an  object  lo  be  seen  is  from 
u,  the  imaller  it  will  appear,  and  rtce  versd;  hence 
Uercuj  J  being  nearer  the  iJun  than  any  other  planet,  it  ap- 
pears larger  than  to  n*  or  to  the  other  planets.  If  a  csndle 
he  placed  on  a  tuhle  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  and  viewed  by 
tvu  persons  sitting  at  opposite  sides  of  the  chimney,  what- 
No.  243. 


ever  place  of  the  wall  is  hid  by  the  flaine  of  the  etndle  from 
either  person,  a  different  plaoe  will  be  hid  by  it  from  the 
other;  so  that  if  they  refer  the  fiarae  to  the  wall,  its  place 
ibereon  will  be  different  to  each  ol»ervier.     The  further  they 
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are  ftom  eaoh  other  the  greater  will  be  the'  distances  of  the 
plaoca  OQ  the  wall  to  which  they  refer  the  pUce  of  the  flame, 
lliie  apparent  change  of  place  on  the  wall  may  be  called 
the  parallax  of  the  flame,  for  the  parallax  of  the  sun  or 
moon  in  the  heavens  (which  are  objects  between  us  and  the 
stars)  is  no  other  than  its  apparent  change  of  place  among 
the  Starr,  as  seen  at  the  same  instant  from  different  places  of 
the  earth's  surftice.  And  since  the  apparent  places  of  the 
WO  Of  moon  are  different  in  the  heayens  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  stars,  when  viewed  by  two  or  more  obiervere  at  the 
«a9iie  instant  of  time,  on  different  parts  of  the  earth  s  surface, 
it  thows  I  hem  to  be  nearer  to  us  than  the  stars  are.  Fur, 
if  their  distances  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  stars,  their  ap- 
parent places  cpuld  not  he  different  among  the  stars,  as  may 
be  easdy  oonceived  by  setting  the  candle  close  to  the  wall, 
when  its  flame  will  hide  the  same  spot  thereon  from  buth  the 
spectators  sitting  by  the  chimney, 

if  the  candle  be  removed  from  the  wsU  towards  these 
^ptators,  then,  if  one  raises  his  head  above  the  level  of  the 
other,  he  will  see  the  flame  lower  on  the  wall  than  the 
either  eees  it ;  if  he  stoops  his  head,  the  flame  will  appear 
higher. 

la  aocwdance  with  these  principles,  to  ascertain  the  alti- 
tudes an4  angular  dislances  of  the  celestial  bodies,  an  instru- 
ment like  the  one  here  represented  must  be  procured. 

Let  a  large  quadrant,  as  A  B  C,  be  so  adjusted  to  A 
strong  upright  pillar  £  F,  by  the  two  rings  g  A,  that  the 
quadrant  may  be  turned  round  the  pillar  without  being 
shaken ;  and  in  being  so  moved  its  edge,  B  C,  may  always 


be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  CI.  Let  also 
a  telescope,  as  C  D,  with  cross  hair  over  the  larger  lens,  be 
made  movable  on  C,  the  centre  of  the  quadrant,  and  Itt  tn 
index  as  e  be  fixed  to  the  end  D  of  the  telescope,  to  point 
out  the  divisions  on  the  graduated  line  A  B. 

Suppoce  I  K  L  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  vertical  circle  in  the 
starry  heaven,  the  plane  of  which  circle  is  perpendiculv  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  C  I,  for  the  altitude  of  every 
celebtial  object  above  the  horizon  is  taken  in  a  circle,  tbs 
plane  of  wiiich  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Now  as 
every  circle,  be  it  great  or  small,  oontaiqs  360  degie»,  g 
quitter  of  a  circle  must  contain  ninety ;  and  since  til  the 
planets,  toj; ether  with  the  cun  and  moon,  seem  equidiMut 
with  the  fixed  stars  ;  with  us,  we  refer  their  places  to  ue 
st'trry  heaven,  the  distance  of  which  is  so  immensely  great. 
that  the  whole  earth  is  but  a  dimentionless  point  m  \xi. 
portion  to  that  distance ;  and  therefore  we  may  consi^ 
the  centra  of  the  quadrant  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  ttairf 
firmament,  let  it  be  placed  upon  any  pari  of  the  e«nt 
whatever. 

It  has  thne  been  ascertained  that  the  sun's  distaaoe  frua 

Engliih  miles. 

The  Earth  it 82,000.000 

Mercury ,     3 1,74*2, JOO 

Venus 59,313.060 

Mars 124,942,680 

Jufiiier 4l6,478.7i'0 

Saturn ?82,284,920 

Georgium  Sidui 1,665,035,000 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  BY  DR.  QAU4.  " 

Faon  %m  early  age  Dr.  Gall  was  gitm  to  observation,  sone  peculiarity  of  talent  or  disposition,  which  diiCmgtti»be4 
and  was  atmck  with  the  fact,  that  each  of  his  brothers  and  him  from  others.  Someof  his  school-mates  were  disimgoithc^ 
sisters,  companions  in  plaji  a&4  school-fellow^  possessed  j  by  the  beauty  of  their  penmanshipi  some  by  their  euoocti  a 
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ifithmetici  nd  othen  by  their  ttlent  for  tequiniii^  *  know* 
iedge  of  Dttunl  history*  or  of  languagee*  The  oompoiittoiis 
of  ooe  vere  remarkable  for  eleftsee,  while  the  style  of  Another 
vu  stiff  and  dry  ;  and  a  third  connected  hia  reaaoningt  in  the 
do^t  manner,  and  clothed  hia  argument  in  the  moat  forable 
i  DsuMge.  Their  di^poekiXMia  w^re  equally  different^  and 
thiidtrenity  appeared  also  to  determinis  the  direction  of  their 
partiaiitiea  and  aTcniona.  Not  a  few  of  them  manifeatrd  a 
cBpacitjT  for  employments  which  they  were  not  taught,  lliey 
cut  figures  in  wood«  or  delineated  them  ota  paper;  some 
demoted  their  leisure  to  painting,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden, 
vbi'e  their  comrades  ahandoned  themselves  to  noisy  games, 
ortraTened  the  woods  to  gather  flowers  and  seek  for  birds' 
D»t9,  or  catch  butterflies.  In  this  manner  every  indiritlual 
presented  a  character  peculiar  to  himself;  and  OaU  never 
observed  that  the  individual,  who  in  one  year  had  displayed 
iel£sh  or  knavish  dispoeitionsy  became  in  the  next  a  good  and 
iaithful  friend. 

llie  scholars  with  whom  young  Grail  had  the  greatcat 
difficulty  in  competing,  were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with 
grtat  facility ;  and  such  individuals  frequently  gained  from 
hio  bj  their  repetitions,  the  places  which  he  had  obtained  by 
tieaerit  of  hie  original  compo»tions.  Some  years  afterwards^ 
iiiriog  changed  hie  place  of  residence,  he  still  met  individual 
nidowed  with  an  equally  great  tulent  of  learning  to  repeat. 
He  then  observed,  that  his  school- fellows  so  gifted  possessed 
proaiinent  eyes ;  and  he  recollected  that  his  rivals  in  the  first 
school  had  been  distinguished  by  the  same  peculiarity.  When 
be  entered  the  University  he  directed  his  attention  from  the 
int  to  those  students  whose  eyes  were  of  this  description, 
md  he  soon  found  that  they  all  excelled  in  getting  rapidly  by 
heart,  and  giving  correct  recitations,  although  many  of  them 
^ere  by  no  means  distinguished  in  point  of  general  talent. 
This  observation  was  recognised  aUo  by  the  other  students 
iQ  the  classes  ;  and  although  the  connexion  betwixt  the  talent 
^dtiie  external  sign  was  not  at  this  time  established  upon 
y-ch  complete  evidence  as  is  requisite  for  a  jihilosophical  con* 
ciu*ioQ,  yet  Dr.  Gall  could  not  believe  that  the  coincidence  of 
t^e  tuo  circumstances  thus  observed  was  entirely  accidental. 
He  fu*j)tctcd,  therefore,  from  this  period,  that  they  stood 
in  an  important  reiation  to  each  other.  After  much  reflection, 
hs  conceived,  that  if  meoiorv  ior  word«  was  indicated  bv  an 
fi*'fcrQdl>ign,  the  same  mi.»ht  be  the  c»se  with  the  other 
intellectual  powers  ;  ar4d  from  that  moment  all  individuals 
0i.<:i;i^i5hed  by  any  rt  markahle  faculty  became  the  objects  of 
lii»  aitrntion.  By  degrees  he  conceived  himself  to  have  found 
ex:emul  characteristics,  fihich  indicated  a  decided  dii^position 
^"^  jiainiing,  music,  and  the  mechanical  art<.  He  became 
<)cq  lainted,  also,  with  some  individual:*  remarkable  for  the 
(iiitrmination  of  their  character ;  and  he  observed  a  particular 
I  irt  t.f  their  heads  to  be  very  larp^ely  developed.  Thi*  fact  first 
'  'gge>bed  to  him  the  idea  of  looking  to  tl^e  bead  for  signs  of 
tile  moral  sentiments;  but  in  making  these  observHtions  he 
ntver  conceived  for  a  moment  that  the  ^kuU  was  the  cause 
o»  the  different  talents,  as  has  hten  erroneously  represented, 
— l.e  referred  the  influence,  whatever  it  was,  to  the  brain. 
In  fiiliowing  out  by  observations  the  principle  which  accident 
iiari  thus  suggested,  he  for  some  time  encountered  difBculties 
|f  the  greatest  m>«enitode.  Hitherto  he  had  been  altogether 
'ciiorHOtof  the  rpaionsof  physiologists  touching  the  brain, 
and  uf  metaph)ticiitis  respecting  the  mental  faculities.  and 
lud  f\m\>\x  observed  nature.  When,  however,  he  began  to 
*n''>'T^e  his  knowledge  of  book?,  he  found  the  most  extraordi- 
nary confl.ct  of  opinions  every  where  prevailing,  and  ihia  for 
t^ie  moment  made  him  hesitate  about  theeorreetness  of  his  own 
ob  ervatians.  He  fouTid  that  the  moral  sentiments  had  hy  an 
*Wt  general  consent,  been  oonsigned  td  the  thdmoie  and 


abdominal  tiscera ;  and  that  while  PyUagwas,  Flato»  6alesi 
Haller*  and  some  other  phpiologistt,  placed  the  aeatibit 
fool,  or  inteUeetnal  faculties^  in  the  bndn,  Arislolie  ptikefed  it 
in  the  heart,  Vsn  Helmont .  in  die  stomach,  Da  €artes  and 
his  fbUowers  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  DttliotoDlttt  attd  tttfctew 
in  thii  cerebeliam. 

He  observed,  also,  that  a  great  nnmber  of  philosophen  ind 
physiologists  aseerted,  that  all  men  are  bcmi  with  tifxtA  toeniai 
faculties  ;  and  tiiat  the  differences  observable  uoMg  ttisei 
are  owing  either  to  education,  or  to  the  accideatal  citcnnk. 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed.  If  all  ddFenmeea  ait 
accidental,  he  inferred  that  there  conid  be  no  natural  signs  of 
predominating  faculties  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  project 
of  learning  by  observation  to  distinguish  the  functions  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  brain,  must  be  hopeless.  Thb  difi- 
cttlty  he  combated  by  the  reflection  that  his  brothers,  sisters^ 
and  sehool-feUows,  had  all  received  very  nearly  the  saine 
education,  but  that  he  had  still  observed  eiich  of  them  nnfold* 
ing  a  distinct  character,  over  which  circumstances  ap|icaia)d 
to  exert  only  a  limited  contrt)l.  He  observed,  aiso«  that  not 
unfrequentdy  those  whose  education  bad  been  rondocled  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  on  whom  the  labonrs  of  teachers  had 
been  most  freely  lavished,  remained  far  behind  their  ebm* 
paniona  in  attainments.  '*  Often,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  *«  wo  weft 
accused  of  want  of  will  or  deficiency  in  seal ;  but  many  of 
us  conki  not,  even  with  the  most  ardent  desiin,  fioUowed  out 
by  the  most  obstinate  efforts,  attain  in  some  pomtits  even  ba 
the  mediocrity,  while,  in  some  other  points,  some  of  as  snr* 
passed  our  schocd-fiellows  wi^out  an  eflFort,  and  ahnoat,  it 
knight  be  said,  without  perceiving  it  ourselves.  But  in  point 
of  lact,  our  maaters  did  not  appear  to  attach  nnich  ftdth  to 
the  system  which  taught  the  equality  of  mental  fabnlties ; 
for  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  exact  hiote  from 
one  scholar,  and  less  from  another.  They  spoke  frequently 
of  natural  gifts,  or  of  the  ^ifts  of  God,  and  consoled  their 
pupils  in  the  Words  of  the  gospel,  by  assuring  them  that 
each  would  be  required  to  render  an  account  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  giftb  he  had  received." 

Being  convinced,  by  these  facts,  that  there  is  a  natural  and 
constitutional  diversity  of  talents  and  disposition,  he  encoun- 
tered in  books  still  another  obstacle  to  his  success  in  det^r- 
niiniug  the  external  si^ns  of  the  mental  powers.  He  found,  ttiat 
instead  of  facuhies  for  languages,  drawing,  distinguibhlng 
jilaces,  music,  and  mechanical  arts,  corresponding  to  the 
different  talents  uliich  he  had  observed  in  his  school-fellows, 
the  metapb)  sicians  spoke  only  of  general  powers,  such  as 
perception,  conception,  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment ; 
and  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  external  signs  in  the 
head  corresponding  to  these  general  faculties,  or  to  determine 
the  correctness  of  the  physiological  doctrines  regarding  the 
neat  of  the  mind,  as  taught  by  the  authora  already  men- 
tioned, he  found  perplexites  without  end,  and  difficulties 
insurmountable. 

Dr.  Gall,  therefore,  abandoning  every  theory  and  precon- 
ceived opinion,  gave  nimself  up  entirely  to  the  observation  of 
nature.  13eing  physician  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Vienna,  he 
had  opportunitiei>,  of  uhich  he  availed  himself,  of  making 
observations  on  the  insane.  He  visited  prisons  and  resorted 
to  schools ;  he  was  introduced  to  the  courts  of  princes,  to 
colleges,  and  the  seats  ot  justice  ;  and  wherever  he  heard  of 
an  individual  di»tingui«hed  in  any  particular  way,  either  by 
remarkable  endowment  or  deficiency,  he  observed  and  studied 
the  development  of  his  head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  induction,  he  conceived  himself  warranted  in 
believing,  that  particular  mental  powers  are  indicated  l^  par- 
ticulnr  configurations  of  the  bead. 

Hitherto  he  had  resorceci  only  to  |>hysi()gn6iniMi  indicatfohi^ 
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as  a  means  of  diacoTering  the  functions  of  the  brain.  On 
reflection,  howeveri  he  was  convinced  that  physiology  is 
imperfect  when  separated  from  anatomy.  Having  observed 
a  woman  of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalus  from  her  youth,  and  who,  with  a  body 
a  little  shrunk,  postessed  a  mind  as  active  and  intelligent 
as  that  of  other  individuals  of  her  class,  Dr.  Gall  declared 
Us  oonviction  that  the  structure  of  the  brain  must  be  diflPerent 
from  what  was  generally  conceived ;  a  remaric  which  Tulpius 
also  had  made  on  observing  a  hydrocephalic  patient  who 
manifested  the  mental  faculties.  He  therefore  felt  the 
nceessity  of  making  anatomical  researches  into  the  structure 
of  the  brain. 

In  every  instance,  when  an  individual  whose  head  he  had 
observed  while  alive  happened  to  die,  he  uied  every  means  to 
be  permitted  to  examine  the  brain,  and  frequently  did  so ; 
and  he  found,  as  a  general  fact,  that  on  removal  of  the  skull, 
the  brain,  coTered  by  the  dura  mater,  )}rc8ented  a  form 
coiresponding  to  that  which  the  skull  had  exhibited  in  life. 
The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Grail  proceeded  in  his  dis- 
coveries, are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did  not, 
as  many  have  imagined,  fint  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend 
by  that  means  to  have  discovered  the  seats  of  the  mental 
powers ;  neither  did  he,  as  others  have  conceived,  first  map 
out  the  skull  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a  faculty 
to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to  conceive  the 
place]  appropriate  to  the  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  first 
obsenred  a  concomitance  betwixt  particular  talents  and  dis- 
positions, and  psrticnlar  forms  of  the  head ;  he  next  aicer- 
tained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and  size  of 
the  bndn  are  indicated  by  thete  external  forms  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  these  facts  were  determined  that  the  brain  was 
minutely  dissected,  and  light  thrown  upon  its  structure. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  LION. 

To  any  one  who  is  curious  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to 
**  compare  notes,"  there  is  a  rich  treasure  of  the  ridiculous 
in  the  manner  in  which  successive  generations  of  writers 
copy  errors  which  the  most  trifling  degree  of  real  examina- 
tion would  enable  them  to  avoid.  Once  set  down  an  error 
—let  it  only  once  be  fairly  "  printed  and  published,"  and 
yon  have  frdrly  created  an  immortality.  We  care  not  how 
ridiculous,  how  stark-staring  mad  the  error  may  be.  Print 
it  I  That's  all :  it  shall  be  copied  and  recopied,  (but  without 
the  shadow  of  a  hint  of  any  obligation !)  long,  long  after 
the  hand  Uiat  first  put  it  on  paper  lies  mouldering  in  the 
grave.  Talk  of  the  hereditary  antiquity  of  a  family !  Why, 
the  oldest  sovereign  or  lordly  house  in  Europe  is  a  mush- 
room thing  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  if  put  into  compari- 
son with  the  duration  of  an  error !  The  lordly  line  may 
terminate;  the  lut  of  the  antique  race  may  be  laid  by 
strangers'  hands  in  the  solemn  receptacle  of  the  '*  high-born 
carcass  ;"  council  and  senate ;  the  battle  field,  and  the 
eourdy  circle  may  be  destitute  of  a  single  representative  of  a 
more  mighty,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  through  many  an 
age ;  from  battlement  to  dungeon-keep,  the  very  castle  of 
the  onoe  powerful  race  may  lie  in  utter  ruin ; — all,  all  may 
decay  and  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth, — save 
etornal  xnaoa! 

The  nature  of  our  work  allows  of  no  commentary  upon 
eootemporariesi  save  so  much  as  is  involved  in  a  brief  notice  of 
works  or  writings  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  society  at 
brgc*  Were  it  otberwife*  we  could  fumuh  our  readers 
With  a  rich  treat,  by  simply  extracting  errors  of  the  mature 
age  of  three  centuries  and  a  quarter,  which  divers  and 
aoodry  gentlemen  who  dine  daily,  and  wear  unimpeachable 


broad  cloth,  serve  up  hebdomadally  for  wbst  they  no  dovbt 
consider  the  great  intellectual  advantsge  of  their  readers. 

Among  the  erroneous  immortslities  ^hich  everlssdngly 
stare  one  in  the  face,  there  is  not  one  which  is  noR 
thoroughly  impudent  than  that  which  attributes  all  eorti  of 
fine  qualities  to  that  ferocious  and  devouring  wild  besEt,  tbe 
lion.  The  "  magnanimity"  of  the  lion,  the  *'genero»ity" 
of  the  lion,  the  "gratitude''  of  the  lion,  are  pet  yhtua 
with  all  your  routine  writers  of  zoological  primers.  HetTcn 
only  knows  how  old  the  error  is.  We  meet  with  it  amoog 
the  classical  writers  ;  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  bodi  redo- 
lent of  its  marvellous  nonsense ; — and  Spenser  has  taken 
excellent  care  not  to  neglect  to  marry  the  egregious  ab- 
surdity to  his  immortal  verse. 

'*  Except  when  roused  by  hunger,''  say  sundry  nm\k 
persons,  *'  the  lion  will  not  attack  mankind."     Amiable 
savage !     No  more  will  the  tiger  or  the  boa-constrictor! 
But  when .  they  are  hungry  they  have  a  habit  of  mskii^ 
monstrous  meals ;  and  our  amiable  friend  the  lion  etts—a 
often  as  he  feels  an  appetite !     Accidental  negresses  and 
occasional  buffaloes  are  thought  nothing  of  in  the  caseoftbt 
lion,  but  if  your  tiger  or  hyena  should  commit  the  ifflpto- 
priety  of  homicide  or  parricide,  woe.  woe  to  the  chsncten 
of  the  illustrious  houses  of  tigers  and  hyenas  to  all  fotore 
ages !     Not  a  servile  copyist  should  "  scribble  woe"  but 
would  hand  down  a  full  true  and  very  particular  accomt  of 
the  felonious  banquet.     And  pray  why  is  the  lion  exempted 
from  the  censure  passed  upon  the  general  herd  of  beaata  of 
prey  ?     Look,  young  reader,  as  you  stand  with  us  in  either 
of  the  Zoological  gardens,  look  at  the  cruel  cutming  aod 
suspicious  leer  of  that  recumbent  monster.    Do  yea  read 
magnanimity  there  ?   or  generosity  ?   or  gratitude  ?    Maoj 
other  of  the  fine  qualities  attributed  to  his  race  ?  Not  ao : 
you  read  only  a  strong  desire  to  dine  ;  an  exccUent  alacrity 
at  discussing  every  meal  from  a  well-cooked  leg  of  muttoa 
to  an  uncooked  negro,  sex  or  age  being  of  small  conseqseoce. 
He  grateful,  he  magnanimous,  he !     Why  the  filthy  aod 
voracious  beast  is  a  cat — ^tawney,  to  be  sure,  both  in  buk 
and  strength,  with  a  huge  mane,  and  a  roar  like  thunder. 
But  still  he  is  a  cat ;  full  of  all  feline  capriciousness,  cnielt}', 
and  ill-temper.     We  know  you  will  be  told ,  a  very  different 
tale  by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  books  on  natural  hI^ 
tory,  that  you  may  chance  to  open.     But  study  nature ; 
compare  your  cat,  tamed  as  her  particular  branch  of  the 
feline  family  is,  with  the  lions  you  can  at  any  time  notice 
at  the  Zoological  gardens,  and  you  will  agree  with  us  tbit 
no  beast,  not  even  the  much  ill-apoken-of  tiger,  is  much 
less  worthy  than  the  lion  of  any  thmg  in  the  shape  of  a  re«* 
pectfiil  mention  from  mankind. 


East  India  Sugae. — India  may  become  the  greaiekt  surtf 
country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  the  pecpie  commuted 
to  our  rule  to  secure  to  them  this  important  branch  oi  tnuie 
The  course  prescribed  bjf  our  own  interebt  is  not  less  clear.  A 
large  share  of  the  proms  of  British  capital  employed  in  InHi* 
will  return  to  increase  the  resources  of  uur  own  countrv.  'l\^ 
time,  too,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  experiment,  and  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  our  West  India  possessions  urj^e  it  with  ■ 
voice  which  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  fully  to  distr^rnrd.  A 
change  has  taken  place,  the  consequences  of  which  are  yet  in  titr 
bosom ;  but  the  best  informed  and  the  most  sagacious  re^snl 
them  with  gloomy  forebodin«;s.    Some  venture  to  predict  tlmt  the 

feriod  is  approaching  when  all  labour  will  cease  in  the  VNt«c 
ndies,  excepting  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  existence,  in 
a  climate  where  the  wants  of  man  are  few.  It  scarcely  adfna»uf 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  both  in  the  breadth  of  culu- 
vation  and  the  amount  of  produce ;  and  it  is  worth  remeniherine 
that  tlie  great  aod  sudden  prosperity  of  tlie  indigo  trade  m 
Beu|^  was  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  plauiatiottsuiSc 
Domingo, — Thomion'i  India, 
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No.  VII SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

riELD  MABSHAL  PKIHCE  BLDCHEX. 


IFiMManhJ  Frmee  Btue/itr.J 

GtiBAUi.  Lebrecbt  Von  Blucher  waa  boin  at  Rostock, 
I^bcr  16,  1742.  Hia  father,  acaptain  of  hone,  sent  him, 
U  tbe  begmaing  of  the  leven  years'  war,  to  Rugt-n,  where, 
»  wUDg  the  Swedish  huuara,  and  witneaiing  their  evolu- 
tbni,  jouig  Blucher  acquired  a  taste  for  the  army,  which 
K  filtered  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  at  the  early 
^  of  fourteen.  His  first  campaign  waa  agaiast  the  Frua- 
^*^,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same  hussars  he 
<^*ardt  commanded  with  ao  much  success  and  diitinc- 
^"^  VonBellinge,  then  colonel  of  that  regiment,  persuaded 
ancbeT  to  enter  tbe  Pnusian  serrice,  which  was  accom- 
jJisbtd  by  exchanging  him  for  a  Swedish  officer.  After  the 
Mta  years'  war,  displeased  at  not  being  promoted,  he  re- 
^wl  bis  comtnission  as  captain  of  horse,  and  dedicated 
'^»1[  to  agriculture  ;  but  under  William  II.  again  entered 
°><  old  regiment  aa  major.  After  the  battle  of  Leystudt, 
*iiich  wu  particularly  glorious  to  him,  he  received  as  mnjor- 
pmd  a  command  in  the  army  of  obaervation  in  the  Lower 

Suhieqoeiii;  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  General  Blucher  fol- 
hnti  pijQce  flohenlohe  on  the  way  to  Pomerania  with  a 
'*^  body  of  cavalry,  but  not  being  able  to  overtake  him, 
J'Uitd  the  eorpa  of  the  dukes  Weimar  and  Brunswick,  and 
htetrt  Lnbeck  to  draw  the  French  from  the  Oder.  The 
wperior  rorces  of  the  enemy,  however,  took  Lubeck  by  storm, 
^  Blucber,  with  the  few  troops  who  remained  with  him. 
■u  obliged  to  capitulate  at  the  village  of  Ratkan,  in  the 
iJiMcIt  tenitory,  "  only."  as  he  told  his  captors,  "  for  want 
°t  uumiQition  and  provitions."  Being  eoon  after  axchtnged 
~  J^  French  marahal  Victor,  he  waa  aent  o&  hy  the  King  I 
ot  Fruwa  with  e  small  ttoop  to  Swedish  Pomenmia,  which  | 


he  afterwards  evacuated  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit. 

Blucher  waa  then  made  commanding  general  in  Pomerania, 
but  deprived  of  his  employment  through  the  influence  of 
Napoleon :  he  again  entered  the  field  In  1813,  although  at 
that  time  in  the  seveniy-first  year  of  his  age.  At  Lutten  be 
gained  the  order  of  St.  George,  presented  by  the  Empercff 
Alexander,  and  made  a  powerful  reaiatance  to  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  at  Bautzen.  Commencing,  on  August  26,  the 
long  series  of  his  decisive  and  glorious  actions  by  the  victory 
on  the  Katzbach,  in  which  he  annihilated  that  portion  of  the 
French  army  commanded  hy  General  Macdonald ;  he  then 
marched  boldly  through  Lusatia,  along  the  Elbe,  paaaed  the 
river  at  Wartburg,  gained,  on  September  16,  the  battle  of 
Mockem,  the  prelude  to  the  great  battle  on  the  28th,  to 
which  his  own  valour  mainly  contributed. 

He  who  was  called  by  Napoleon,  in  contempt,  the  "  gene, 
ral  of  huuars,"  but  by  his  own  army,  on  account  of  hia  rapid 
marches,  "  Marshal  Forward,"  puraued  the  flying  enemy  to 
the  Rhine,  which  he  cmaeed  January  1, 1814,  and  penetrated 
into  the  FVench  territory. 

A  series  of  severe  actions,  with  alternate  good  and  bad 
■nccess,  and  lastly  the  dicisivc  victory  at  Laon,  opened  the 
way  to  Paria,  which  was  entered  by  the  conquerors  oo  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Montmartre,  March  31. 

Imntediatety  after  these  events.  Marshal  Blucher  visited  thia 
country,  accompanied  by  several  continental  mooarehs.  and 
waa  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  On  returning 
to  his  native  Germany,  similar  mariu  of  favour  awaited  him, 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  withdraw  into  retirement  ootil 
every  mark  of  public  esteem  bad  been  paid  him. 

Tlw  ceaa  of  rural  life  which  Blucher  had  promised  himielf, 
and  to  which  Lis  long  «aii  huBesing  duties  so  well  entitled 
bim,  was  but  of  short  duration ;  for,  his  okl  enemy  Napoleon 
again  appearing  in  the  field,  obliged  the  marshat  to  enter 
once  more  upon  active  service.  We  now  approach  that 
great  epoch  in  military  history, — the  battle  of  Waterloo  ; 
at  the  commencement  of  which  Blucber's  good  fortune  did 
not  desert  him ;  for,  at  Ligny,  his  horse  was  not  only  shot 
under  him,  but  he  absolutely  fell,  with  a  detachment  of 
ivalry  charging  over  him,  without  sustaining  material 
injury ! — and  only  two  days  afterwards  he  led  his  beaten,  but 
not  conquered  Pruisiani  to  the  attack  ;  and  decided,  on  the 
glorious  18th  of  June,  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
tbe  fate  of  Napoleon,  'ihen,  with  the  same  rapidity  aa  he 
helped  to  conquer,  did  he  follow  up  the  victory ;  and,  for  the 
aecond  time,  lent  his  powerful  and  successful  aid  in  obtaining 
peace  in  IVis.  Not  only  his  own  country,  but  foreign 
powers  appreciated  and  honoured  Blucher'a  merits,  f<>r  most 
of  the  European  princes  presented  him  with  various  orders 
of  knighthood.  Hia  own  sovereign,  in  memory  of  hia 
earliest  victory,  named  him  Prince  of.  Wahlstadt,  with  an 
adequate  pecuniary  settlement.  The  king  of  Prussia  also 
handed  his  favourite  marshal,  as  an  especial  mark  of  honour, 
an  iron  cross,  surrounded  with  golden  rays,  which  waa 
presented  with  these  words :  —  "  I  knowvery  well,  my  dear 
marshal,''  said  his  majesty,  "  that  no  gnlden  rays  can 
heighten  the  splendour  of  your  services ;  but  it  givea  me 
great  pleasure  to  make  my  ecnse  of  them  evident  by  some 
itabk  mark  of  diatinetioo." 

Blucher  again  retired  from  court  and  active  service  to 
private  life,  and  on  the  5th  of  September  following,  the 
king  sent  hia  aide-^e-camp,  Major-Qeneral  Von  Witzleben, 
to  inquire  after  Blucher'a  health,  it  having  been  reported 
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are  fsam  each  other  the  greater  will  be  the"  distances  of  the 
places  OQ  the  wall  to  which  they  refer  the  place  of  the  flame. 
This  apparent  change  of  place  on  the  wall  may  be  called 
the  parallax  of  the  flame,  for  the  parallax  of  the  sun  or 
moon  in  the  heavens  (which  are  objects  between  us  and  the 
stars)  is  no  other  than  its  apparent  change  of  place  among 
the  st^rsi  as  seen  at  the  same  instant  from  different  places  of 
tha  earth's  surftice.  And  since  the  apparent  places  of  the 
9«Q  Of  moon  are  different  in  the  heaTe^s  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  s^ars.  when  viewed  by  two  or  more  observers  at  the 
9jtmt  instant  of  time,  on  different  parts  of  the  earth  s  surface, 
it  shows  tbeiH  to  be  nearer  to  us  than  the  stars  are.  Fur, 
il  their  distances  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  stars,  their  ap- 
parent places  cpuld  pot  he  different  among  the  stars,  as  may 
b^  easily  conceived  by  setting  the  candle  close  to  the  wall, 
when  its  flame  will  hide  the  same  spot  thereon  from  buth  the 
^ctators  sitting  by  the  chimney. 

If  the  capdle  be  removed  from  the  wall  towards  these 
iQ>^ptatgrs,  then,  if  one  raises  his  head  above  the  level  of  the 
other,  he  will  see  the  flame  lower  on  the  wall  than  the 
either  eeea  il  s  if  he  stoops  his  head,  the  flame  will  appear 
higher. 

la  accwdanca  with  these  principles,  to  ascertain  the  aitt* 
tudes  and  aogular  distances  of  the  celestial  bodies,  an  instru- 
ment like  the  one  here  represented  must  be  procured. 

Let  a  large  quadrant,  as  A  B  C,  be  so  adjusted  tP.  ft 
strong  upright  pillar  £  F,  by  the  two  rings  g  h,  that  the 
quadrant  may  be  turned  round  the  pillar  without  being 
shaken ;  and  in  being  so  moved  its  edge,  B  C,  may  always 


be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  C  I.  Let  also 
a  telescope,  as  C  D,  with  cross  hair  over  the  larger  lens,  be 
made  movable  on  C,  the  centre  of  the  quadrant,  and  Itt  an 
mdex  as  e  be  fixed  to  the  end  D  of  the  telescope,  to  point 
out  the  divisions  on  the  graduated  line  A  B. 

Suppose  1  K  L  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  vertical  circle  in  the 
starry  heaven,  the  plane  of  which  circle  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  C  I.  for  the  altitude  of  every 
celestial  object  above  the  horizon  is  taken  in  a  circle,  tbo 
plane  of  waich  is  {perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Now  as 
every  circle,  be  it  great  cur  small,  contains  3 GO  degrees,  a 
qu>iTter  of  u,  circle  must  contain  ninety ;  and  since  all  the 
planets,  tojs ether  with  the  sun  apd  moon,  seem  equidi^tiuit 
with  the  fixed  stars  ;  with  us,  we  refer  their  places  to  tbe 
starry  heaven,  the  distance  of  which  is  so  immensely  great, 
chat  the  whole  earth  is  but  %  dimentionltss  point  m  pro- 
portion to  that  distance ;  and  therefore  we  may  considcc 
the  centre  of  the  quadrant  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  etarry 
firmament,  let  it  be  placed  upon  any  part  of  the  earth 
whatever. 

It  h^s  thuB  been  ascertained  that  the  sun's  distaooe  fiua 

English  milei. 

The  Earth  it 82,000.000 

Mercury 31,745/200 

Venus 59,313,060 

Mars 124,942,680 

Jupiier 4»6,47b,7i0 

Saturn 782,284,920 

Gcorgium  Sidut 1,566,035,()00 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PHRENOLOGY,  BY  DR.  (JAUL  "^ 


Pbom  aa  early  age  Dr.  Gall  was  gmn  to  obsenratton, 
and  was  ttnidc  with  the  fact,  that  each  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  companions  in  pli^i  an4  school-Mowi^f  possessed 


some  peculiarity  of  talent  pr  disposition,  which  distingii»bsd 
him  from  others.  Some  of  his  school-matea  were  diitinguiihe^ 
by  the  beauty  of  their  penmanahqpi  aosae  by  their  ancceis  ifl 
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iritbmetiei  aad  othen  by  tlifir  tiieat  for  •eqniring  t  know- 
ledge of  natural  hittpry«  or  of  languages.  The  oompolitioiia 
o/ooe  wen  remarkable  for  elegaaee,  while  the  style  of  another 
vu  stiff  and  dry  ;  and  a  third  eoonected  his  reasoningi  in  the 
closest  manner,  and  clothed  his  argument  in  the  most  foreible 
Id^Kge.  Their  di^poskions  were  equally  different;  and 
tfaifl  diversity  appeared  also  to  determine  the  direction  of  their 
pvtialities  and  avenions.  Not  a  few  of  them  manifested  a 
capaci^  for  employments  which  they  were  not  taught,  lliey 
CDt  6gure8  in  wood,  or  delineated  them  Ota  paper;  some 
devoted  their  leisure  to  pamttng,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden, 
vbl'e  their  comrades  abandoned  themselves  to  noisy  games. 
or  traveled  the  woods  to  gather  flowers  and  seek  for  birds' 
DCffts.  or  catch  butterflies.  In  this  manner  every  indlTidusl 
presented  a  character  peculiar  to  himself;  and  Gall  never 
observed  that  the  individual^  who  in  one  year  had  displayed 
idfish  or  knavish  dispositions,  became  in  the  next  a  good  and 
futhful  friend. 

The  scholars  with  whotn  young  Gall  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  competing^,  were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with 
grot  facility ;  and  such  individuals  frequently  gained  from 
liin  bj  their  repetitions,  the  places  which  he  had  obtained  by 
the  merit  of  his  original  compositions.  Some  years  afterwards^ 
kriog  changed  his  place  of  residence,  he  still  met  individuals 
endowed  with  an  equally  great  talent  of  learning  to  repeat. 
He  then  observed,  that  his  school- fellows  so  gifted  possessed 
prominent  eyes ;  snd  he  recollected  that  his  rivals  in  the  first 
Khool  bad  been  distinguished  by  the  same  peculiarity.  When 
he  entered  the  University  he  directed  his  attention  from  the 
int  to  those  students  whcse  eyes  were  of  this  description, 
And  he  soon  found  that  they  all  excelled  in  getting  rafndly  by 
heart,  and  giving  correct  recitations,  although  msny  of  them 
vere  by  no  means  distinguished  in  point  of  general  talent. 
Hiis  obser>*ation  was  recognised  also  by  the  other  students 
in  the  classes  ;   and  although  the  connexion  betwixt  the  talent 
>nd  the  external  sign  whs  not  at  this  time  established  upon 
i^ich  complete  evidence  as  is  requisite  for  a  philosophical  con- 
ciusioD,  yet  Dr.  Gall  could  not  believe  that  ihe  coincidence  of 
the  td'o  circumstances  thus  observed  was  entirely  accidental. 
He  suspcctc^d,   therefore,  from  tl)is  period,  that  they  s^ood 
in  an  important  relntion  to  each  other.  AfYer  much  reflection, 
he  coQc^wed,  that  if  memory  for  words  was  indicated  by  an 
external  »ign.  the  same  mi^ht  be  the  case  with  the  othtr 
,   intellectual  powers  ;  and  from  that  moment  ail  individuals 
distinguished  by  any  rt  markahle  faculty  became  the  objects  of 
h'jB  aitt*nrion.      By  degrees  hti  conceived  himself  to  have  found 
exrema]  characterise  tics,  which  indicattd  a  decided  dii^position 
fi>r  j)aiQtia^.  music,  and  the  mechanical  arts^.     He  became 
acq^iaioted,  also,  with  some  individuaU  remarkable  for  the 
drtermination  of  their  character ;  and  be  observed  a  particular 
part  of  their  heads  to  be  very  largely  develofK-d.  Thi*  fact  first 
(nggested  to  him  the  idea  of  looking  to  the  head  for  signs  of 
the  moral  sentiments  ;   but  in  making  these  observHlioos  he 
never  conceived  for  a  moment  that  tFie  ^klJll  wus  the  CHUse 
of  the  different  talents,  as  has  been  erroneously  representei), 
—he  referred  the  influence,  whatever  it  was,  to  the  brain. 
In  fuliowing  out  by  observations  the  principle  which  accident 
harJ  thus  suggested,  he  for  some  time  encountered  difficulties 
of  the  greatest  mnfrnitode.     Hitherto  he  had  been  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  c  pinions  of  pliysiologists  touching  the  brain, 
and  uf  metaphyf ici  ttis  respecting  the  mental  faculities,  and 
hnd  simply  observed  nature.     When,  however,  he  began  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  of  books,  he  found  the  most  extraordi- 
nary conflict  of  opinii>ns  every  where  prevailing,  and  this  for 
the  moment  maHe  him  heiitate  about  the  correctness  of  his  own 
ob-ervationa.   He  found  that  the  moral sentimetits  had  hy  an 
almost  general  coBsenty  been  oonsignfed  to  thfc  thoracks  and 


abdominal  viscera ;  and  that  while  PyUagwaa,  Flato|  6ales^ 
Haller,  and  some  other  phpiologists,  plaeed  the  aendtat 
Soul,  or  intelleetnal  faculties^  in  the  bnun^  Aristotle  plieed  it 
in  the  heart.  Van  Helmont  in  the  stomach,  Dea  Carta  and 
hts  ibllowers  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  Ditltncobtt  and  tttteii 
in  th^  cerebellum. 

Hfc  observed,  also,  that  a  great  nvmber  of  phdosophen  And 
physiologists  ascerted,  that  all  men  ane  bom  with  equal  nientai 
faculties  ;  and  that  the  differences  observable  atnOnH;  tkHeA 
are  owing  either  to  edubation,  or  to  the  acctdiNital  eitcnnk. 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed.  If  all  diferentHi  am 
accidental,  he  inferred  that  there  coaid  be  noaatutml  signs  of 
predominating  faculties  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  projebt 
of  learning  by  observation  to  distinguish  the  functions  of  the 
diflerent  portions  of  the  brain,  must  be  hopeless.  This  dift- 
cttlty  he  combated  by  the  reflection  that  his  brothers^  sisters^ 
and  seho<d-feUows,  had  all  received  Tery  nesrly  she  ^ame 
education,  but  that  he  had  still  observed  esich  of  them  tinfold* 
ing  a  distinct  iehsraeter,  over  which  ciitumstsnoes  a)i|)ca]a)d 
to  exert  only  a  limited  control.  He  observed,  also,  that  not 
unfrequently  those  whose  edueslion  had  been  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  on  whom  the  kbonrs  of  teacbeia  had 
been  most  freely  lavished,  remained  far  behind  their  ebm* 
panions  in  attainments.  '*  Often."  says  Dr.  Gall,  *'  we  weif 
accused  of  want  of  will  or  deficiency  in  seal ;  but  many  oif 
us  could  not,  even  with  the  most  ardent  desire,  ftdlowed  out 
by  the  most  obstinate  efforts,  attain  in  some  ponuits  even  iia 
the  mediocrity,  while,  in  sonw  other  points,  some  of  na  snr<* 
passed  our  sdiocd-feUows  without  an  effort,  and  akaoet,  it 
might  be  said,  without  perceiving  it  ourselves.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  our  masters  did  not  ^pear  to  attadi  much  ftnth  to 
the  system  which  taught  the  equality  of  mentid  fabnlties ; 
for  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  exact  more  fmm 
one  scholar,  and  less  from  another.  They  spoke  frequently 
of  natural  gifts,  or  of  the  ^ifts  of  God,  and  consoled  their 
pupils  in  the  words  of  the  gospel,  by  assuring  them  that 
each  would  be  required  to  render  an  account  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  giftb  he  had  received." 

Being  convinced,  by  these  facts,  that  there  is  a  natural  and 
constitutionnl  diversity  of  talents  and  disposition,  he  encoun- 
tered in  books  still  another  obstacle  to  his  success  in  det^r- 
niiiiiug  the  external  si^ns  of  the  mental  powers.  He  found,  that 
instead  of  fuculiieis  fur  languages,  dru^ving;,  distinguihliing 
]ilace8,  music,  and  mtchunical  arts,  corresponding  to  th^ 
different  talents  uhich  he  had  observed  in  his  school -fellows, 
the  metBph}  sicims  spoke  only  of  general  powers,  such  ss 
perception,  conception,  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment; 
and  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  external  signs  in  the 
head  corresponding  to  these  general  faculties,  or  to  determine 
the  correctness  of  the  physiological  doctrines  regarding  the 
s*eatof  tlie  mind,  as  taught  by  the  authors  alneadv  men- 
tioned, he  found  perplexites  without  end,  and  difficulties 
insurmountal)le. 

Dr.  GhII,  therefore,  abandoning  every  theory  and  precon- 
ceived opinion,  gave  niinself  up  entirely  to  the  obt^erVation  of 
nature.  Iking  physician  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Vienna,  he 
had  opportunities,  of  uhich  he  availed  himself,  of  making 
observations  on  the  insane.  He  visited  prisons  and  resorted 
to  schools ;  he  was  introduced  to  ihe  courts  of  princes,  to 
colleges,  and  the  seats  ot  justice  ;  and  wherever  he  h^ard  of 
an  individual  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either  by 
remarkable  endowment  or  deficiency,  he  ol)served  and  studied 
the  development  of  his  head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  induction,  he  conceived  himself  warranted  in 
believing,  that  particular  mental  powers  are  indicated  by  par- 
ticulnr  configurations  of  the  head. 
Hitherto  he  had  resorted  only  to  physiognbihioBd  ihdicatiohi 
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as  a  ncam  of  cBflcoTering  the  functions  of  the  brain.  On 
reflection,  however^  he  was  convinced  that  physiology  is 
imperfect  when  separated  from  anatomy.  Having  observed 
a  woman  of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalus  from  her  youth,  and  who,  with  a  body 
a  little  shrunk,  possessed  a  mind  as  active  and  intelligent 
as  that  of  other  individuals  of  her  class,  Dr.  Gall  declared 
Us  conviction  that  the  structure  of  the  brain  must  be  different 
from  what  was  generally  conceived ;  a  remark  which  Tulpius 
also  had  made  on  observing  a  hydrocephalic  patient  who 
manifested  the  mental  fricnlties.  He  therefore  felt  the 
neeessity  of  making  anatomical  researches  into  the  structure 
of  the  brain. 

In  every  instance,  when  an  individual  whose  head  he  had 
observed  while  alive  happened  to  die,  he  used  every  means  to 
be  permitted  to  examine  the  brain,  and  frequently  did  eo ; 
and  be  found,  as  a  general  fact,  that  on  removal  of  the  skull, 
the  brain,  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  presented  a  form 
eonresponding  to  that  which  the  skull  had  exhibited  in  life. 
The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  his  dis- 
coveries, are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did  not, 
as  many  have  imagined,  first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend 
by  that  means  to  have  discovered  the  seats  of  the  mental 
powers ;  neither  did  he,  as  others  have  conceived,  first  map 
ont  the  skull  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a  faculty 
to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to  conceive  the 
place]|  appropriate  to  the  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  first 
observed  a  concomitance  betwixt  particular  talents  and  dis- 
positions, and  particular  forms  of  the  head ;  he  next  ascer- 
tained, by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and  size  of 
the  brain  are  indicated  by  these  external  forms  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  these  facts  were  determined  that  the  brain  was 
minutely  dissected,  and  light  thrown  upon  its  structure. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  LION. 

To  any  one  who  is  curious  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to 
**  compare  notes,"  there  is  a  rich  treasure  of  the  ridiculous 
in  the  manner  in  which  successive  generations  of  writers 
copy  errors  which  the  most  trifling  degree  of  real  examioa- 
tion  would  enable  them  to  avoid.  Once  set  dovm  an  error 
^let  it  only  once  be  fairly  "  printed  and  published,"  and 
you  have  frdrly  created  an  immortality.  We  care  not  how 
ridiculous,  how  stark-staring  mad  the  error  may  be.  Print 
it !  That's  all :  it  shall  be  copied  and  recopied,  (but  without 
the  shadow  of  a  hint  of  any  obligation !)  long,  long  after 
the  hand  that  first  put  it  on  paper  lies  mouldering  in  the 
grave.  Talk  of  the  hereditary  antiquity  of  a  family !  Why, 
the  oldest  sovereign  or  lordly  house  in  Europe  is  a  mush- 
room thing  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  if  put  into  compari- 
son with  the  duration  of  an  error !  The  lordly  line  may 
terminate;  the  last  of  the  antique  race  may  be  laid  by 
strangers'  hands  in  the  solemn  receptacle  of  the  "  high-born 
carcass  ;"  council  and  senate ;  the  battle  field,  and  the 
courtly  circle  may  be  destitute  of  a  single  representative  of  a 
more  mighty,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  through  many  an 
age ;  from  battlement  to  dungeon-keep,  the  very  castle  of 
the  once  powerful  race  may  lie  in  utter  ruin ; — ail,  all  may 
decay  and  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth, — save 
eternal  saaoa ! 

The  nature  of  our  work  allows  of  no  commentary  upon 
contemporaries,  save  so  much  as  is  involved  in  a  brief  notice  of 
works  or  writings  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  society  at 
large.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  could  furnish  our  readers 
wiu  a  rich  treat,  by  simply  extracting  errors  of  the  mature 
age  of  three  craturies  and  a  quarter,  which  divers  and 
sundry  gentlemen  who  dine  daily,  and  wear  unimpeachable 


broad  cloth,  serve  up  hebdomadally  for  what  thty  no  dcmbt 
consider  the  great  intellectual  advantage  of  their  readers. 

Among  the  enoneous  immortalities  v^bich  everlastingly 
stare  one  in  the  face,  there  is  not  one  which  is  more 
thoroughly  impudent  than  that  which  attributes  all  sorts  of 
fine  qualities  to  that  ferodous  and  devouring  wild  beast,  the 
lion.  The  "  magnanimity  "  of  the  lion,  the  "  generosity  " 
of  the  lion,  the  '*  gratitude''  of  the  lion,  are  pet  phrases 
with  all  your  routine  writers  of  zoological  primers.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  old  the  error  is.  We  meet  with  it  among 
the  classical  writers  ;  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  both  redo- 
lent of  its  marvellous  nonsense ; — and  Spenser  has  taken 
excellent  care  not  to  neglect  to  marry  the  egregious  ab- 
surdity to  his  immortal  verse. 

'*  Except  when  roused  by  hunger,''  say  sundry  simple 
persons,  "  the  lion  will  not  attack  mankind."  Amiable 
savage!  No  more  will  the  tiger  or  the  boa-constrictor! 
But  when  .they  are  hungry  they  have  a  habit  of  making 
monstrous  meals ;  and  our  amiable  friend  the  lion  eats— ss 
often  as  he  feels  an  appetite!  Accidental  negreasea  and 
occasional  bufialoes  are  thought  nothing  of  in  the  case  of  the 
lion,  but  if  your  tiger  or  hyena  should  commit  the  impro- 
priety of  homicide  or  parricide,  woe,  woe  to  the  cbarscten 
of  the  illustrious  houses  of  tigers  and  hyenas  to  all  future 
ages!  Not  a  servile  copyist  should  '*  scribble  woe"  but 
would  hand  down  a  full  true  and  very  particular  account  of 
the  felonious  banquet.  And  pray  why  is  the  lion  exempted 
from  the  censure  passed  upon  the  general  herd  of  beasts  of 
prey  ?  Look,  young  reader,  as  you  stand  with  us  in  either 
of  the  2k>ological  gardens,  look  at  the  cruel  cunning  and 
suspicious  leer  of  that  recumbent  monster.  Do  you  read 
magnanimity  there  ?  or  generosity  ?  or  gratitude  ?  Many 
other  of  the  fine  qualities  attributed  to  his  race  ?  Not  so : 
you  read  only  a  strong  desire  to  dine  ;  an  excellent  al&cnty 
at  discussing  every  meal  from  a  well-cooked  leg  of  mutton 
to  an  uncooked  negro,  sex  or  age  being  of  small  consequenoe. 
He  grateful,  he  magnanimous,  he!  Why  the  filthy  and 
voracious  beast  is  a  cat — tavmey,  to  be  sure,  both  in  bulk 
and  strength,  with  a  huge  mane,  and  a  roar  like  thunder. 
But  still  he  is  a  cat ;  full  of  all  feline  capriciousness,  cruelty, 
and  ill-temper.  We  know  you  will  be  told ,  a  very  different 
tale  by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  books  on  natural  his- 
tory, that  you  may  chance  to  open.  But  study  nature ; 
compare  your  cat,  tamed  as  her  particular  branch  of  the  ' 
feline  family  is,  with  the  lions  you  can  at  any  time  notice 
at  the  Zoological  gardens,  and  you  will  agree  with  us  tb&t 
no  beast,  not  even  the  much  ill-spoken-of  tiger,  is  mudi 
less  worthy  than  the  lion  of  any  thmg  in  the  shape  of  a  res- 
pectful mention  from  mankind. 


East  India  Sugar.— India  may  become  the  f^reate^t  sugar 
country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  the  pecple  commitiwi 
to  our  rule  to  secure  to  thera  this  important  branch. of  trade. 
The  course  prescribed  by  our  own  interebt  is  uot  less  clear.  A 
large  share  of  the  profits  of  British  cnpital  employed  in  India 
will  return  to  increase  the  resources  of  our  own  country.  Ilw 
time,  too,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  experiment,  and  the  pr«- 
sent  circumstances  of  our  West  India  possessions  urge  it  with  a 
voice  which  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  disrej;*ird.  A 
change  has  taken  place,  the  consequences  of  u  hich  are  yet  in  tlie 
bosom;  but  tlie  best  informed  and  the  mo&t  bagacious  reganl 
them  with  gloomy  forebodings.    Some  venture  to  predict  that  tlie 

feriod  is  approaching  when  all  labour  will  cease  in  the  VN >»t 
ndies,  excepting  so  much  as  b  necessary  to  preserve  existence,  la 
a  climate  where  the  wants  of  man  are  few.  It  scarcely  admitu  uf 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  both  in  the  breadth  of  culti- 
vation and  the  amount  of  produce ;  and  it  is  worth  rememhrring 
that  the  great  and  sudden  prosperity  of  the  indigo  trade  iti 
Bengal  was  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  plautatiousinSu 
Domingo. — Thomion't  India* 
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No.  VII.--S£LF-IN6TRUCT0R  IN  BIOQRAPHY. 

riBLD  XABBUAL  PUKCE  BLUCHEB. 


iFmU  Maraud  J'rmee  BtucAer-^ 

GiBBAKJiL  Lebrecht  Von  Blucher  was  boni  at  Rottock, 
December  16,  174%.  Hii  father,  acaptain  of  hone.  Mot  him, 
Bt  the  beginoiog  of  the  leven  yean'  wu,  to  Rugen,  when, 
on  ucing  the  Swedish  huuars,  uid  wiineuing  their  evolu- 
tioD*.  youDg  filucher  acquired  a  taste  for  the  anny.  which 
he  f  nteied  contnuy  to  the  advice  of  bia  friends  at  the  earty 
.  1^  of  foarteen.  His  first  campaign  wu  aguost  the  Prus- 
sians, and  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same  hussara  he 
sfterirsrds  commanded  with  so  much  tuccess  and  distinc- 
tion, VonBellinge,  then  colonel  of  that  regiment,  persuaded 
Blucber  to  enter  the  Pnuaisn  service,  which  was  accom- 
pttsbed  by  exchanging  bim  for  a  Swedish  officer.  After  the 
■eren  years'  war,  displeased  at  not  being  promoted,  he  re- 
figDed  his  commission  as  captain  of  hone,  and  dedicated 
liuaself  to  agriculture  ;  but  under  William  11.  again  entered 
bis  old  regiment  as  major.  After  the  battle  of  Lejstudt, 
%h!ch  was  particularly  glorious  to  him,  be  received  as  msjor- 
general  m.  command  in  the  army  of  obserration  in  the  Lower 
Hhiae. 

Subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  General  Blueber  fol- 
loved  Frioce  Ilohenlohe  on  the  nay  to  Pomerania  with  a 
Urge  body  of  cavalry,  but  not  being  able  to  overtake  him, 
joined  tlie  corps  of  the  dukes  Weimar  and  Brunswick,  and 
CDtevd  Labeck  to  draw  the  French  from  the  Oder.  The 
niperiar  forces  of  the  enemy,  however,  took  Lubeck  by  storm, 
and  Blueher,  with  the  few  troops  who  remained  with  him, 
wu  obliged  to  capitulate  at  the  village  of  Ratkan,  in  the 
Lubeck  territory,  "  only,"  as  be  told  bis  captors,  "  for  want 
of  ammuDition  and  provisions.''  Being  soon  after  exchanged 
for  the  French  marshal  Victor,  he  was  sent  o&  by  the  King 
of  JEVussU  with  a  small  troop  to  Swcdisk  Pomerania.  which 


he  afterwards  evacuated  in  conteqoence  of  the  peace  of 
TilsiC 

Kucher  was  then  made  commanding  general  in  Pomerania, 
but  deprived  of  his  employment  through  the  inflaence  of 
Napoleon:  he  again  entered  the  field  in  1813,  although  at 
that  time  in  the  sevenly-first  year  of  his  age.  At  Lutzea  he 
gained  the  order  of  St.  George,  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  made  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  at  Bautzen.  Commeneiiig,  on  August  26,  the 
long  series  of  bis  decisive  and  glorious  actions  by  the  victory 
on  the  Kstzbach,  in  which  be  Hnnihilated  that  portion  of  the 
French  anny  commanded  by  General  Macdonald ;  he  then 
marched  boldly  through  Lusatia,  along  the  Elbe,  passed  the 
river  at  Wartburg,  gtuned,  on  September  16,  the  battle  of 
Mockcm,  the  prelude  to  the  great  battle  on  the  2Sth,  to 
which  his  own  valour  msinly  contributed. 

He  who  was  called  by  Napoleon,  in  contempt,  the  "  gene- 
ral of  hussars,"  but  by  his  own  army,  on  account  of  his  rapid 
marches,  "  Marshal  Forward,"  pursued  the  flying  enemy  to 
the  Rhine,  which  be  crossed  January  1, 1814,  and  penetrated 
into  the  French  territory. 

A  series  of  severe  actions,  with  alternate  good  and  bad 
success,  and  lastly  the  dtcisive  victory  at  Lsan,  opened  the 
way  to  I^iis,  wbich  wss  entered  by  the  conqueron  on  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Montmartre,  March  31. 

Immediatelyafter  these  events.  Marshal  Blucber  visited  this 
country,  accompanied  by  several  continental  monarehs,  and 
was  received  intb  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  On  returning 
to  bia  native  Germany,  similar  marks  of  fovour  awaited  him, 
and  be  was  not  alloired  to  withdraw  into  retirement  until 
every  mark  of  public  esteem  bad  been  paid  bim. 

liw  ■»•  of  rural  life  which  filucher  had  promised  lumaelf, 
and  to  wbich  his  long  ani  ksutassing  duties  so  well  entitled 
bim,  was  but  of  short  duration ;  for,  his  old  enemy  Napoleon 
again  appearing  in  the  field,  obliged  the  marsha}  to  enter 
once  more  upon  active  service.  We  now  approach  that 
great  epoch  in  military  history, — the  battle  of  Waterloo  ; 
at  the  commencement  of  wbich  Blucber'a  good  fortune  did 
not  desert  bim ;  for,  at  Ligny,  his  horse  was  not  only  shot 
under  him,  but  be  absolutely  fell,  with  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  chatting  over  him,  without  sustaining  material 
injury ! — and  only  two  days  afterwards  he  led  his  beaten,  but 
not  conquered  Prussians  to  the  attack  ;  and  decided,  on  the 
glorious  16th  of  June,  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  late  of  Napoleon,  'iben,  with  the  same  rapidity  as  he 
helped  to  conquer,  did  be  follow  up  the  victory ;  and,  for  the 
second  time,  lent  his  powerful  and  successful  aid  in  obtaining 
peace  in  I^uris.  Not  only  his  ovra  country,  but  foreign 
powers  appreciated  and  honoured  Blucber's  merits,  for  moat 
of  the  European  princes  presented  bim  with  various  orden 
of  knighthood.  His  own  aoverdgn,  in  memory  of  his 
estliest  victory,  named  bim  Prince  of .  Wahlstadt,  with  an 
adequate  pecuniary  settlement.  The  king  of  Prussia  also 
handed  bis  favourite  martbal,  as  an  especial  mark  of  honour, 
'ron  cross,  surrounded  with  golden  rays,  which  was 
presented  with  these  words :  —  "1  know  very  well,  my  dear 
marshal,''  said  his  majesty,  "  that  no  golden  rays  can 
heighten  the  splendour  of  your  services ;  bat  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  make  my  acnse  of  Ibcm  evident  by  aoma 
suitable  mark  of  distinction." 

Blueher  again  retired  from  court  and  active  service  to 
private  life,  and  on  the  Stb  of  September  followiug,  the 
king  sent  his  alde-nle-camp,  Msior-Qeneral  Von  Witzlebeo, 
to  inquire  after  filocber's  healtn,  it  having  been  reported 
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that  the  fine  old  f oldier  was  ailio^.— the  pnncc  deaired  |  iilodeni'tiih#*7  BttOMaparte  ?— CromweU  ?  They  hadboth 
General  Witzleben  to  thank  hia  majesty  for  all  favours  he  of  them  certain  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  and  though  each 
had    conferred    on   him,  to   recommend   his   wife  to   h\l    wat.  In  his  teparate  way,  among  the  ahrewdcst  of  mankind. 


majesty's  kindness,  and  to  heg  that  be  might  be  buried 
without  ostentation  in  the  open  country,  in  a  field  on  the  road 
between  Kriblouritz  and  Kunet,  on  a  spot  which  he  described, 
uhder  three  lime  trees;  On  thfc  General  observing  that  he 
need  not  think  death  ho  near  —  the  physicians  having 
considered  his  ca?e  by  no  means  a  serious  one — Blucher 
replied,  "  I  know  that  I  shall  die.  for  I  feel  it  better  than  the 
doctors  can  judge.  I  depart  without  Reluctance,  for  I  am 
fldw  of  no  further  use.  Tell  the  king  that  I  have  lived,  and 
shall  hit.  Faithful  to  him."— General  Witzleben  theti  took 

leave. 

The  next  day  the  king,  accompanied  by  Prince  Charles, 
paid  the  veteran  a  visit,  who  was  very  grateful  fbr  so  hig;h 
a  Inark  of  royal  condescension.  The  king  was  so  much  af- 
fected during  the  interview,  that  he  shed  tear$. 

His  majesty  on  receiving  the  news  of  Blucher^  death, 
immediately  gave  orders  that  the  army  should  be  pbt  into 
mourning  for  eight  days,  and  despatched  Count  IHucher  of 
M  ahlstadt,  the  jirince's  grandson,  with  il  mOftt  gracious 
ikXiht  of  cotidoteoce  to  the  dowager  priticesfe. 
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POPULAR  BUJERSTtTIONS. 


tit  a  former  paper,  or  rather  series  of  papeiv,  we  entelred 
into  an  examination  of  some  of  the  most  prevalent  supefstitt<nis 
of  the  Ignorant.  If  we  did  not  feel  very  hopehil  of  out  kind, 
the  very  existence  of  such  absurd  figments,  ae  articles  of  se- 
rious beKef,  would  deter  us  from  endeavouring  to  contriliute 
our  mite  to  the  sum  of  general  enlightenment.  But  we  do 
so  feel ;  and  though  we  never  think  of  any  of  the  very  nume- 
rous and  ridiculous  superstitions  which  still  maintain  theii- 
ground  in  despite,  and  as  it  were,  in  direct  defiance  cf  com- 
mon sense,  without  indignation,  we  do  not  allow  that  feeling 
to  prevent  us  from  endeavouring,  with  might  and  tbain,  to 
give  common  sense  fair  play. 

It  IS  smgular  enough  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  times  have  been  noted  for  their 
8ttf)eT8titioo»     As  far  as  the  ancients  are  concerned,  we  need 
only  remark  that  their  superstition  was  but  the  mere  reaction 
of  the  falsehoods  which  they  and  the  ht*athen  priests  ]>almed 
upon  the  credulous  and  deluded  multitude.      Heathenesse 
■was  the  very  soil  upon  which  superstitious  nonsense  might 
most  fitly  grow  and  be  nurtured.     Every  oracle  was  a  false- 
hood or  an  equivocation ;  every  ceremonial  was  a  cheat.  The 
augurs  laughed  in  scorn  in  their  hearts,  even  while,  with 
features  eomposed  to  the  profoundest  solemnity,  they  exhi- 
bited the  oracular  entrails  of  the  slain  beast.     But  habit  is 
all  potent;  and  thouf^h  the  deceivers  could  laugh  in  scorn 
while  they  were  in  i he  very  act  of  cheating,  they,  in  their 
torn,  could  be  cheated  by  the  silliest  whisperings  of  their 
own  imaginations.     At  the  tangible  falsehood  they  gazed  in 
part  scorn,  pait  triumph ;  but  to  the  dreams  of  their  own 
hearts  they  had  no  reply.     Destitute  of  rttvrn,  (as  we  are 
haf^y  enough  to  enjoy  it,)  they  had  no  first  principle  to  refer 
to ;  and  the  man  who  would  have  chuckled  in  very  derision 
at  seeing  his  neighbour's  course  directed  by  the  muttered 
imposture  of  the   "  Oraclee,"   was  himself  ruled   hy  his 
dream'>,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  and  blown  hither  and 
thither  upon  the  breath  of  a  thonsand  ridksulous  traditionary 
sayings* 

But  wbAt  flhdU  wt  Bay  loifthe  vopentiliun  of  great  tfen  of 


each  of  them  seems  to  have  been  completely  a  believer  ia 
this  at  once  nonsensical  and  unchristian  fancy.    CroiDwell 
won  the  victory  of  Dunbar  on  the  third  day  of  Septemhcr ; 
and  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  he  won  tlie  vic- 
tory— that  victory  so  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  legitimate 
rule  and  social  order — of  Worcester.     Thenceforth  nothing 
could  persuade  him,  or  those  who  thought  wiUi  him,  that 
there  was  not  a  charm  for  him  on  that  day.     "Whatever  he 
undertook  on  that  day  must  needs  be  prosperous ;  it  was  a 
day  especially  set  apart  as  his  day  of  inevitable  good  fortune. 
Well  1   his  treasonable,  hypocritical,  and  tyrannous  cuurse 
was,  for  some  wise,  though  inscrutable  reason,  permitted  to 
prosper  for  some  years.     As  Protector  of  England,  he,  the 
chief  rebel  und  regicide,  made  his  little  finger  heavier  than 
the  loins  of  the  whole  race  of  the  unhappy  monarch  ^hom 
he  basely  and  mercilessly  condemned  to  an  untimely  and 
unmerited  death.     Stung  everlastingly  by  his  conscience, 
and  well  aware  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  enfmy 
and  a  public  curse,  not  only  by  Ae  gallant  cavaliers  who  h»d 
opposed  him  upon  the  stricken  field,  but  also  by  no  small 
majority  of  the  more  honest,  though  mistaken  men,  who  had 
formerly  been  ready  to  peril  life  and  limb,  home  and  holding 
at  his  lightest  word,  he  became  as  gloomy  aa  the  Domitian 
I  of  an  elder  day.     Clad  in  concealed  armour  by  day,  and 
taking  his  fitful  and  disturbed  sleep  by  night,  with  Htbted 
taper  in  his  carefully -fastened  chamber,  and  with  sword  and 
pistols  by  his  side,  he  felt  that  even  upon  earth  the  wicked 
man  cannot  escape  punishment  even  when  hia  blood -guil- 
tiness hath  no  other  accuser  and  no  other  judge  than  the 
stem  whis{)ering8  of  his   own   conscience.      If  ever  man 
dreaded  death  as  the  worst  of  all  earthly  evils,  that  man  >ts 
the  regicide  and  usurper,  Oliver  Cromwell.     Well !  when 
did  this  evil,  at  once  so  much  dreaded  and  so  utterly  in- 
evitable, overtake  that  bold  bad  man  ?     On  his  lucky  day ! 
on  the  third  day  of  September,  the  very  anniversary  of  hi 
*•  crowning  victory"  of  Worcester !  Surely  this  single  ox- 
cumstance  ought  to  suffice  to  convince  any  person  posses^nj 
even  the  smallest  imaginable  portion  of  common  sense.  ih»t 
the  superstition  that  represents  certain  days  of  the  wetk  cr 
month  to  be  peculiarly  fortunate,  or  the  contrary,  is  «ti 
absurd  folly,  without  a  ray  of  evidence  or  reason  to  tuppoit 
it! 

Among  the  strdnge  whimsies  which  people  hare  taken  icto 
their  heads  as  to  the  good  or  evil  influences  of  certain  day*, 
is  thftt  of  Friday  being  an  especially  unlucky  day,  u}*>fl 
which— wliat  think  you,   render? — to   commence  a  !<'«'• 
suit  ? — to  purchase  an  estate  ?— take  a  wife  ?  or,  in  short,  to 
do  any  other  very  important  business.     Oh,  no^but  to  o't 
fkeir  nails  !    We  venture  to  affirm  that  there  ia  not  one  m 
ten   among  our  numerous  readers  who    has  not  many  i-x- 
quaintances  who  have  this  silly  notion.   For  our  own  part  >»e 
know,  among  others,  one  gentleman  who  poesesses  as  £"< 
and  rigid  a  sense  of  honour  as  any  man  living.     Untold  ^old 
might  cafely  be  entrusted  to  bis  keeping  ;    but  if  that  getitU- 
man  wete  compelled  to  ch(K)Se  between  a  highway  robbtrr 
and  culling  kis  naUs  on  Friday,  in  very   truth   we  should 
tremble  for  his  decision. 

Kre  we  close  this  paper,  we  cannot  refrain  from  relating 
afl  occurrence  of  whicli  we  were  a  very  short  time  since  an 
eye  wiinei^s.  Fussing  along  Piccadilly,  on  our  way  to 
Brompton,  we  were  internipttd  by  whHt  is  techn really  CHJled 
a  hoard f  erected  in  front  of  a  house  M-hsch  whs  bein^ 
repairer .  By  the  way,  i*hile  ppeaktng  of  h  hoard,  we  may 
mmarki  that  ii  our  ffienda  the  biicklajrera  ^ould  be  solb^ 
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vbtt  nore  eutful  how  thejr  iboot  down  vuch  twaU  i^rti^Wr; 
as  brickbaU  and  the  like,  wa  ahould  retptct  them  and  their 
craft  no  jot  the  leae. 

B»t  to  return  to  our  anecdote.  Albeit  that  we  are  at 
cvM  of  our  hraina  as  any  of  our  neighboura  can  be.  we 
iDcootioently  pushed  onwardt  A  My,  young,  fathionably 
drmed,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  an  intelligent 
a««eU  as  retpectable  person,  was  immediately  before  ut; 
and,  to  our  great  astonishment,  she  thrice  deliberately  turned 
aside  her  head  to  spit ;  that  being,  it  seems,  the  infallible 
rrcipe  for  averting  ill  luck  as  a  consequence  of  passing 
Qodrr  the  ladder ! 

Heafon,  relieioii,  good  tense,  right  lieeling  1  when,  oh 
vben  will  ye  root  out  folly  and  superstition  Uom  the  inner- 
moat  of  their  niunberleaa  entrenchments  ? 


TIGER  HUNTING. 

Of  all  the  animals  uf  India,  the  tiger  is  without  douht 
lilt  most  ferocious  and  demuctive.  In  either  of  these 
reflects  he  must  rank  beneath  even  the  "  monarch  of  the 
^e»t/*— the  lion. 

The  royal  tiger  of  Bengal  is  frequently  found  to  measure 

ten  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  noee  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ; 

and  they  as  much  exceed  the  common  tiger,  or  tiger-cat,  in 

height  as  they  do  in  length.     Like  all  the  animals  of  X^e 

cat  kind,  the  tiger  seizes  his  prey  at  a  leap ;  and  the  fatal 

tpn'ng  of  the  Bengal  tiger  is  frequently  as  much  as  five  or  six 

yards.   Crouched  in  a  jungle,  or  by  a  river  side,  the  tiger  can 

thus  fall  upon  his  victim  with  almost  a  certainty  of  success. 

Having  made  his  leap,  his  first  care  is  to  deprive  his  prey  of 

hfe  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  tremendously  muecular 

paw.    That  done,  the  size  or  weight  of  the  prey  gives  hin^ 

no  apparent  inconvenience ;  a  large  buffalo — an  animal  fully 

aa  huge  again  as  the  tiger — being  carried  off  with  as  muc^ 

apparent  ease  as  that  with  which  Reynard  decamps  with  ^ 

Btolen  goose. 

Unfortunately,  the  tiger  aeema  to  prefer  human  beings  fof 
his  food  to  any  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  loss  of  life  it\ 
every  part  of  India  is  consequently  lamentably  great  every 
year  ;  it  is,  however,  especially  so  on  the  river  Ganges, 
where  the  tigers  luik  in  great  numbers.  Driven  to  deaperatioii 
by  their  raging  hunger,  they  dart  into  the  midst  of  a  crew, 
and  carry  off  an  unfortunate  seaman,  ere  his  shipmates  have 
time  even  to  attempt  to  rescue  him.  Knowing  that  the 
fttrioue  thirst  which  afflicts  all  beasts  of  prey,  but  which  seema 
more  maddeiung  in  the  tiger  than  in  any  other,  causes  them  to 
Tcsort  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  boatmen  are  always  provided 
with  hatcheta,  with  which,  when  the  tiger  swims  towards  $, 
l^oat,  and  lays  his  paws  upon  the  gunwale  to  spring  among 
the  crew,  they  either  chop  his  paws  completely  off,  and  thua 
^Qfure  his  complete  destruction  at  no  distant  period,  or,  at  th^ 
least,  to  severely  maim  him,  as  to  compel  him  to  loosen  his 
bold  and  sheer  off.  But  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  the 
poor  fellows  are  terribly  harassed  by  the  tigers ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  native  boatmen  suffer  far  greater  proportionate 
|os8  than  the  white-men, — a  single  one  of  the  former  being 
invariably  seized  upon  by  the  tiger,  if  among  any  number, 
however  large,  of  the  latter. 

Although  immense  numbers  of  tigers  are  annually  deitroye^ 

^  hunting,  and  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances,  they 

abound  in  all  directions,  and  valuable  lives  but  too  frequently 

^^11  a  sacrifice  t )  the  creature's  ferocity  and  strength.     A 

^^mentMt>le  case  of  this  kind  occurred  towards  the  latter  end 

^C  the  latt  ceuttuy.     A  fine  promising  young  Q[laz]^  tj^^  pop 


of  Sir  H^tor  Munro,  accompanied  some  frienda  to  the 
inland  of  S:«ngar,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  deer,  which 
were  known  to  abound  there.  While  following  their  game, 
they  frequently  saw  the  track  of  tigers,  but  unfortunately, 
instead  of  being  awakened  to  caution,  they  mo^t  unwisely 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  jungle  to  refresh  themselves, 
instead  of  making  for  their  buat  for  that  purpose.  It  seems 
that  they  oid  take  the  precaution  to  keep  a  very  large  fire 
blazing,  but  that  was  not  sufficient  to  daunt  a  hungry  tig^, 
which  suddenly  leaped  into  the  midst  of  the  party,  and  seized 
on  Mr.  Monro.  For  an  instant  the  huge  brute  glared  wildly 
on  the  company  with  his  blood-shotten  eyes,  as  if  debating 
whether  the  prey  he  had  already  seized  would  suffice,  ^{\<^ 
then  plunged  wildly  among  the  bushes.  Brief  as  wa^  thp 
time  afforded  to  them  for  action,  Mr.  Munro'a  frie^fla 
availed  themselves  of  it,  to  fire  with  such  precision  as  ip 
bring  down  the  tiger,  and  rescue  their  friend.  Tb^ 
rescued  him,  however,  only  to  have  the  melancholy  satia- 
faction  of  affording  him  christian  interment ;  for  co  despe- 
rately was  he  wounded  in  various  parts  of  the  body  by  the 
claws  and  teeth  of  the  beaet,  that  all  surgical  aid  was  vain, 
and  he  expired  in  less  than  four-aud-twenty  hours  froo^  t)ie 
time  of  the  accident. 

A  similar  occurrence,  though  it  had  a  less  disastrous  i$9\^, 
took  place  in  the  year  1812.  A  party  of  Enghsh  officers 
having  been  out  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madraa, 
»at  down  by  the  side  of  a  jungle  to  dine.  While  thus 
engaged,  a  tiger  leaped  among  them,  seized  a  young  mid- 
shipman, carried  him  a  few  paces,  and  then  halted,  lashing 
his  tail  and  looking  es^ceedingly  inclined  to  drop  the  poor 
little  felloWf  and  dash  at  a  more  adult  dinner,  fhe  ofi^cers 
had  leaped  from  the  ground,  and  stood  to  their  arms,  but 
they  feared  to  fire  on  the  tiger,  lest  they  should  kill  their 
Lttle  friend.  On  a  sudden  the  hand  of  the  midshipman 
moved  lightly  across  the  tawny  side  of  his  captor ;  and  as 
the  poor  youth  had  hitherto  lain  motionless  on  the  back  of 
his  foe,  the  horror  stricken  spectators  thought  that  this 
motion  of  the  hand  must  be  the  last  convulsion  before 
death.  All  scruple  was  now  therefore  laid  aside,  and  they 
were  in  the  very  act  of  levelling  their  pieces,  when  the  tiger 
fell  "  plomb  down"  upon  the  earth,  and  the  midshipman 
leaped  forward,  waving  his  bloody  dirk  in  triumph,  lieserving 
his  presence  of  mind  in  hia  sudden  and  deadly  peril,  the 
youth,  it  seema,  took  the  advantage  of  his  portion  to  draw 
his  dirk,  deliberately  felt  for  the  brute's  heart,  and  thrust  (he 
weapon  into  it  up  to  the  very  hilt,  iiia  deliverance  could  in  no 
other  way  have  been  accomplished ;  for  had  the  death  of  the 
tiger  not  been  instantaneous,  the  mere  death-pang  of  po 
huge  and  muscular  a  beast,  would  have  sufi&ced  to  destrpy 
any  human  being. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  where  apcidenta  of  this  kind 
are  of  daily  occurrence,  great  pains  are  taken  to  extirpate  so 
formidable  a  nuisance.  In  addition  to  the  endeavours  of  the 
n^itives  to  entrap  them,  grand  hunting  partiea  are  frequently 
made.  Howdahs  are  fixed  upon  trained  elephants,  which  are 
accustomed  to  the  sport ;  and  the  sportsmen  having  deposited 
themselves  and  their  munitions  of  war  in  the  howdahs,  the 
party  boldly  plunge  into  a  jungle,  known  to  be  frequented  hy 
tigers.  Strange  aa  it  may  seem,  the  elephants,  the  shouting 
of  the  huntsmen,  and  the  frequent  fiaah  and  roar  of  fire- 
arma  do  not  prevent  the  tigers  from  making  the  most 
desperate  reaistance.  Chaiging  boldly  upon  the  elephanta,  the 
fierce  brutes  even  leap  up  to  &e  howdahs  in  their  wrath,  and 
endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  sportsmen ;  and  even  while 
hanging  on  with  his  clawa,  and  auffering  from  numerous 
wounda  inflicted  upon  him  by  hie  enemies,  be  goaehes  hia 
teeth,  and  'P«n  in  mingled  agony  and  thicatening.    Some- 
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times,  wben  beaten  off  from  the  howdahs,  he  will  tarn  hb 
Tige  upon  the  elephants,  and  those  sagacious  and  faithfdl 
animals  play  their  paM  with  foot,  trunk,  and  tusks,  in  ac- 
complishing the  fbe's  destruction. 

We  ciain  scarcely  imagine'  any  sport  so  manly  or  so  useful 
as  that  of  tiger  hunting.  The  losses,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, which  these  creatures  inflict  upon  society  in  Hindostan 
are  tremendous.  On  one  occasion  a  particular  pass  near  a 
jungle  was  occupied  by  a  tiger,  which,  during  a  whole  fort- 
night, regularly  seized  a  man  a  day— usually  one  of  the  men 
employed  in  carrying  the  letters.  When  regiments  are  on  their 
march,  stragglers  in  the  road  or  inattentive  sentries  on  the 
halt,  are  carried  off  to  a  frightful  extent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  natives  of  India  look  with  positive  rapture  upon 
the  great  hunting- parties  made  by  the  Europeans.  On  this 
■ubjtct  a  late  writer  tells' a  most  painfully  pathetic  anecdote. 
He  had  made  one  of  a  party,  which  in  one  day  had  the  good 
fortune  to  kill  four  large  tigers.  On  their  return  with  their 
spoils** a  g^reat  crowd  of  people  assembled  round  them  to  look 
upon  the  slain  monsters,  grim  and  terrible  even  in  death. 
Among  the  crowd  was  an  old  native  woman,  who '  looked 
earnestiyupon  the  largest  of  the  four  beasts,  pointing,  as 
the  tears  roiled  down  her  aged  face,  now  to  the  brute's  fore- 
paws,  and  now  to  his  teeth.  Observing  that  a  young  woman 
to  whom  she  spoke  some  few  words  in  their  native  tongue 
sympathised  in  her  grief,  as  she  unconsciously  pressed  her 
child  still  closer  to  her  breast,  the  curiosity  of  the  writer  was 
excited.  On  inquuing,  he  learned  that  the  poor  woman  had 
been  deprived  first  of  her  husband,  and  then  of  her  only  son. 
by  the  tigers  of  the  very  jungle  in  which  the  party  had  that 
day  been  hixnting ;  and  it  seemed,  she  not  at  all  unreasonably 
had  been  saying;  that  she  very  likely  owed  her  misery  and 
sorrow,  which  could  terminate  only  with  her  life,  to  the  very 
brutes  which  then  lay  before  her. 


DUTY  TO  PARENTS. 

•  .     ■  ■      .'  ,1  •        .    • 

That  there  are  bad  parents  in  the  world  is;  nnhappily,  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  doubt  or  dispute.  Some  from  extrava- 
gance, some  from  idleness,  some  from  folly,' and  some  from 
their  ill  temper,  render  theinselves  the  greatest  enemies, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  and  most 
precious  of  all  the  earthly  friends  of  their  children.  Every 
day,  and  every  tolerably  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance, 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  most  painful  facts. 
Bnt,  to 'the  honour  of  our  common  nature  be  it  said,  bad 
parents  are  far,  hi  less  common  than  unduteous  and  un- 
thankful children.  It  may,  nay,  to  those  who  are  not  much 
inclined  to  systematic  and  regular  examination  of '  their 
own  or  other  persons'  opinions,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
inevitably  must,  seem  that  it  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  para- 
doxical; to  speak  of  it  being  to  the  honour  of  human  nature 
that  unduteous  children  are  more  common  than  bad  parents. 
Sach  persons  will  righdy  enough  remark,  that  the  duties  of 
parents  and  children  are  reciprocal ;  that  if  the  parent  owes 
sustenance,  protection,  and  a  good  and  virtuous  education  to 
his  child,  so  the  child,  on  his  part,  owes  honour,  obedience, 
and  love  to  the  parent.  But  though  all  this  be  quite  rightiy 
afSrmed,  we  oiust  not  go  so  far  as  to  infer  from  that,  that 
because' the  dnties  are  reciprocal  in  themselves,  there  may 
not  be  a  vast  deal  of  difference  in  the  crime  of  neglecting 
thore  duties.  The  parent  can  only  neglect  his  dnties  deli- 
ber&taly ;  th  •  child  may,  and  most  frequendy  does ,  neglect 
his  in  mere  want  of  thoaght;  both  head  and  heart  must  sin 


in  the  case  of  the  one,  only  the  head  is  in  enor  in  the  esse 
of  the  other.  From  the  instant  that  a  man  becomes  a  ftther, 
he  should  hold  himself  bound  to  suppress  all  selfisfanen, 
whether  indulged  in  one  way  or  in  another.  He  no  longer  has 
the  same  rights  that  he  had  before ;  a  determinate  volition 
of  his  own  has  rendered  it  henceforth  his  duty  to  share  every 
pleasure  with  his  child,  and  to  suppress  all  such  faults  of 
temper,  habit,  or  feeling,  as  are  likely  to  make  that  child 
unhappy.  The  parent  who  refuses  to  do  this  deliberately, 
refuses  to  do  his  duty  ;  deliberately  claims  all  that  the 
social  compact  offers  of  advantage  or  delight  to  him,  and  u 
deliberately  denieiLto  others  their  share  of  the  profiti  or 
pleasures  derivable^  from  the  just  and  entire  obsenancc  of 
the  social  compact. 

An  adult  who  thus  acts  must  either  act  deliberately  or  be 
an  utter  idiot ;  no  one,  however  illiterate,  can  by  any  poni- 
bility  be  unaware  that  he  has  these  duties  to  perform,  aod 
that  if  he  neglect  them  he  is  guilty  of  a  tyrannous  and  cruel 
injustice. 

But  in  the  case  of  young  people  it  is  somewhat  differenl 
Their  crime  is  a  bad  one  ;  injurious  to  society,  offensive  to 
both  the  laws  of  God  and  the  reason  of  man;  aoditiii 
crime,  too,  which  very  rarely  fails  to  be  letributively  visited 
upon  themselves — unduteous  children  rarely,  if  ever,  becomii^ 
happy  or  beloved  parents.  But  bad  in  every  respect  as  is 
the  crime  of  unduteous  children,  there  is  at  least  this  diav- 
back  from  its  heinousness,  that  it  is  usually  committed  in  the 
fierce,  wild  recklessness  of  youth,  unchecked  by  habiti  of 
reflection,  and  unalloyed  by  the  lessons  of  those  stem,  but 
very  precious  teachers, — worldly  sufferings  and  worldly 
experience. 

Even  with  this  drawback,  filial  impiety  is  a  terrible  crime  -, 
and  never  can  youth  be  guilty  of  it  without  laying  np  for  bis 
manly  years  pangs  of  remorseful  and  busy  consdence,  vrbich 
will  amply  avenge  the  injured  parent,  and  but  too  terribly 
torture  the  tardy  and  unavailing  sleeplessness  of  the  cbild'i 
penitence.  Shakspeare  beautifully  makes  the  injured  Kii^ 
Lear  exclaim — 

**  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  It  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child. " 

4 
I 

But  the  child's  thanklessness  shall  never  sting  the  parent  so 
terribly,  and  with  so  enduring  an  agony,  as  that  wbicb,  be 
the  day  earlier  or  later,  that  child  shall  in  his  turn  eodore 
from  his  own  conscience.    In  the  whole  history  of  the  kiogs 
of  England,  we  doubt  if  there  be  a  more  painfully  patbede 
narration  than  that  of  the  agony  of  remorse  which  Rtcfain^ 
the  Lion-hearted  shook  beneath,  as  he  knelt  beside  tbeco^ 
of  his  father  in  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault.     The  bent  that 
had  never  beaten  but  with  pride  and  triumph,  wbe&^ 
chivalry  of  France  dashed  spear  and  lance  against  that  oaniy 
chest,   now   was  quelled  and  throbbing   as  a  frigbteoed 
infant's ;    the  deep  blue  eye,  that  had  looked  in  gladn 
and  in  pride  upon  the  tented  field,  and  upon  the  fierce  n 
of  the  contending  hosts,  was  now  dimmed  and  tearful ;  a 
he  whose  tones  rang  out  with  a  trumpet  power  to  order  t 
charge  or  serry  the  scattered  squadron,  now  pale,  tremblios 
and,  alas!  too  late,  a  penitent,  "lifted  up  his  voice,  an 
wept" 

Warrior  as  he  was,  and  king  as  lie  was,  Richard  I.  to  a 
dying  hour  never  forgot,  never  ceased  to  remember  with^er 
painful  remorse,  that  he  had  been  an  untoward,  unduteooi 
and  very  ungrateful  son;  and  all  such  aons,  in  whateT< 
rank,  will  most  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  feel  that  tad 
remorse,  all  the  agonies  of  which  are  increased  tenfold  1l 
the  perpetual  consciousness  of  its  utter  hopelessness  aH 
uselessness. 
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COLOGNE. 


FoRKBRtT,  Cologne  was  tb«  seat  of  an  archbisjiop  and 
elector,  and  the  territory  ^  which  it  was  the  papitft!  wf^s 
both  extensive  and  wealtiiTf  II  wi(s  subsequently  taken 
possession  of  by  France,  ^4  annexed  to  the  department  of 
the  Roer.  It  nqw  belongs  to  Prussia.  Situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  glorious  Bhine,  strongly  fortified,  and 
peopled  by  both  wealthy  and  spirited  people,  Cologne, 
while  the  capital  of  the  electorate  and  archbishopric,  was  a 
city  of  great  military  and  commercial  importance. 

At  present,  it  ranks  high  in  neither  the  one  character 
nor  the  other ;  its  buildings  ^e  in  numerous  instances 
decayed  ;  its  remnants  of  strenftJi  would  ^  laughed  at  by 
modem  warfare,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  trad^  whif^ 
once  made  it  both  wealtiiy  and  famous*  has  long  since  taken 
its  departure  for  other  and  more  modem  places. 

While  Cologne  was  as  yet  in  its  f*  pride  of  place,"  it  was 
scarcely  more  celebrated  for  its  strength  or  for  its  pro- 
sperity, than  for  its  profuse  liberality  to  the  clergy.  Being 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop,  it  was,  of  course,  even  on 
that  account  much  resorted  to  by  the  inferior  clerics.  But 
the  people  seem  to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  the  Church  of  Borne  ; 
for  the  city  was  crowded  in  every  direction  with  churches, 
monasteries,  and  nunneries.  Each  of  these  had  its  appro- 
priate legends  of  most  astounding  marvellousness,  but  not  at 
all  the  less  implicitly  believed  for  all  that;  and  each  of 
thpm  also  had  its  undoubted  relics  of  the  most  demonstrable 
authenticity,  and  possessing  powers  so  miraculous,  that,  in 
fact,  the  belief  in  them,  widiout  that  sort  of  evidence  which 
the  good  monks  were  not  at  all  too  prone  to  furnishing  their 
dupes  withal,  was  in  itself  a  miracle  of  no  very  inconsider- 
able magnitude. 

Even  so  lately  as  about  a  century  and  a  half  agone,  the 
city  of  Cologne  had  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  churches ;  a  number  which  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
the  monks  took  not  a  little  pains  to  delude  the  wealthy 
denizens  of  Cologne  into  a  belief  of  there  being  some 
mystic  and  potent  efficacy  in  the  number  of  their  churches 
tallying  with  that  of  the  days  in  a  year  1 

In  a  eity  so  liberal  in  the  erection  of  churches,  it  was 
natural  that  there  should  he  a  perfect  multitude  of  resident 
and  visiting  cj^rgy  \  and .  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
concourse  of  them  was  so  great,  and  the  pretended  miracles 
worked  by  them  so  very  numerous,  that  partly  in  envy, 
partly  in  admiration,  the  clergy  of  other  places  denomi- 
nated Cologne  "  The  Holy  City,"  and  the  •'  Rome  of 
Germaiiy !"  The  pretended  relics  displayed  in  this  great 
mart  of  imposture,  and  the  pretended  miracles  which  were 
said  to  be  perfonped  there,  are  infinitely  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  our  speaking  of  ^em  all.  Two  or  three,  however, 
are  too  remarkable  to  be  entirely  overiooked.  In  the 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  there  is  a  costly  and 
massive  t(4pb,  in  which  were  said  to  repose  the  ashes  of 
the  three  wise  men  of  the  E^st,  who  joumeyed  to  worship 
the  infsAt  Saviour.  In  order  to  account  for  the  tolerably 
improbable  fact  of  the  burial  of  the  eastern  Magi  in  a  city 
so  very  fiur  out  ol  the  .course  of  thek  probable  joumeyings, 
the  originators  of  this  marvellous  and  unscrupulous  legend 
go  moderately  far  back,  and,  like  pmdent  architects,  put 


their  foundation  out  of  all  possible  danger  before  they 
Attempt  to  do  aught  to  the  superstructure. 

They  allege  that  the  three  Magi  died,  indeed,  in  the  East, 
but  that  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  caused 
their  bodies  to  be  exhumated  and  reinterred  at  Constanti- 
nople.    How  is  this  to  be  denied  ?     You  do  not  believe 
it  f    Can  you  disprove  it  ?     Very  tme ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  the  foundation  of  the  legend  has  only  this  one 
fault,  that  whereas  no  one  can  disprove  what  is  alleged,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  prove  it.     That  u  a  poiDt, 
however,  upon  which  the  legend-mongers  seem  to  have 
concerned  themselves  as  little  as  might  be ;  probably  they 
thought  that  it  was  as  well  not  to  be  too  circumstantial  io 
stating  a  case  of  which  the  who}p  sum  and  substance  origi- 
x)ated  in  a  lively  imagination,  aided  by  a  pretty  considerable 
spice  of  adventurous  and  lucre-loving  dishonesty. 

Having  accounted  for  the  sepulture  of  the  three  Magi  at 
Constantinople,  the  legend-makers  had  now  nought  but 
clear  and  straightforward  work  to  do  ;  namely,  to  say  that 
from  Constantinople  the    three  bodies  were  removed  to 
Milan,  and  that  from  the  latter  place  they  were  temoved 
in  11 6  i,  by  Archbishop  Rheinold,  to  his  capital  city  of       i 
Cologne.      Having  managed  matters  thus  far,  the  next 
step  was  to  cause  many  miracles  to  be  performed  by  '*the 
three  kings ;''   and  the  concourse  of  people  consequeotlv 
dravm  to  the  city,  and  the  lavish  folly  with  which  they 
made  profane  ofiTerings  in  acknowledgment  of  having  their 
curiosity.  Ignorance,  and  credulity  soothed  and  gtal\&ed, 
had,  no  doubt,  a  very  considerable  share  in  making  Cologne 
so  chosen  a  residence  of  the  priest,  and  so  very  desirable 
and  accommodating  a  one  for  those  who  did  reside  there.        { 

Among  the  most  amusing  of  the  startling  and  outrageooi 
legends  told  in  this  city,  is  that  which  is  represented  at  tbe 
entrance  of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  apostles :  it  is  as 
follows : — 

In  the  year  1571.  the  wife  of  a  very  wealthy  burgo- 
master was  taken  ill,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  t!be 
faculty,  at  length  died.     At  her  decease,   she  had  a  ring  of 
great  value  upon  her  finger,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
detach  the  former  otherwise  than  by  amputating  the  latter. 
Of  this  measure,  the  burgomaster,  who  was  very  tenderir 
attached  to  his  deceased  helpmate,  would  not  for  an  instut 
hear ;  and  as  his  great  wealth  made  even  the  large  vslae  of 
the  ring  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  consequeoct  ^^ 
him,  it  was  determined  that  the  gem  should  be  consigned, 
together  with  the  lamented  one  who  w^ore  it,  to  the  darV- 
ness  and  obscurity  of  the  chill  chamel-faouse. 

Now  in  1571,  as  in  1836,  and  at  Cologne,  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  distant  or  near,   domestics  ^^^ 
human,  and,  being  human,  had  a  strong  propensity  for 
talking  to  others  about  what  they  themselves,   whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  considered  to  border  upon  "  the  wonder- 
ful," and,  accordingly,  even  before  the  sad  day  of  sepuUxiTt 
had  arrived,  it  had  been  duly  notified  in   all  parts  of  the 
city,  that  the  lady  was  to  be  buried,  ^wearing  a  most  costiv 
ring,  because  her  affectionate  husband  would  not  hear  ol 
the  amputation  of  the  finger  ^hich  it  encircled.     While  one 
half  the  population  was  engaged  in  lifting  hands  and  eyes 
and  elevating  the  merely  ordinary   right    feeling   of  tb( 
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beietve4  buahasd  into  an  almost  superhiunaQ  heroxam  of 
preference  of  good  fbeling  to  gems  and  fine  gold,  the  other 
half  was  just  as  zealous  and  industrioualy  occupied  in  mul- 
tiplying the  actual  value  of  the  ring  by  every  numhcr  and 
oombination  of  numbers  from  two  up  to  two  Uiousand. 

From  this  division  of  the  population  of  the  good  ci^  of 
Cologne,  we  must,  however,  except  one  person — to  wit, 
tbe  sexton.  Hardened  partly  by  his  familiarity  with  death 
and  the  charnel-house,  and  partly  by  the  sharp  stingings  of 
poverty^  this  man,  as  he  listened  to  the  various  gossips 
giving  their  various  accounts  of  the  value  of  the  ring, 
smiled  grimly,  and  bethought  him  that  be  its  value  what  it 
might,  it  would  shortly  be  in  his  possession*  The  thought 
wssa  desperate  thought,  and  a  wieked  thought ;  and  as  the 
resalt  will  show,  it  was,  also,  a  mistaken  thought. 

The  splendid  fiineral  train  bad  paid  the  last  offices  to  the 
departed,  and  returned  to  the  residence  of  the  bereaved 
nirvivor  ;  day  had  darkened  into  evening,  evening  again 
had  faded  into  night ;  and  the  sexton,  intent  upon  his  prty- 
jccted  gain,  stole  forth  upon  his  ermnd  of  sacrilege  and 
theft  The  vault  was  soon  gained ;  the  coffin  he  could  not 
matske.  The  lid  was  wrenched  off;  the  knife  already 
had  pierced  the  finger  upon  which  sparkled  the  rich  gem, 
vMch  had  prompted  this  horrible  and  heartless  adventure  $ 
trbea,  lo !  up  sprang  the  supposed  corpse  from  her  recum- 
bent position ;  a  shriek,  long,  loud,  and  piereing,  rang 
through  the  church,  and  appalled  the  very  soul  of  the  fblon- 
sexton,  who  fled  in  an  agony  of  terror,  closely  followed  by 
the  lady  so  opportunely  exhumated. 

But  the  miraculous  portion  Of  the  story  is  yet  to  be  told. 
Making  the  best  of  her  way  to  her  home,  the  lady,  still 
attired  in  the  solemn  habiliments  bf  the  grave,  knocked 
sharply  at  the  doot,  appalling  the  servant  who  answered 
her  summons.     Appalled  as  he  was,  however,  he  hastened 
to  his  master  to  announce  this  so  unexpected  advent  of  the 
hdy.    The  husband  at  once  siet  his  informant  and  servitor 
down  as  being  either  quite   dhmk  or  almost  mad,   and 
iharply  replied,  "  I  will  just  as  soon  believe  that  my  coach- 
horses  are  coming  up  Into  this  garret.'*    No  sooner  said 
thvLn  done !     Tramp,  tramp,  tramp !  came  the  respectable 
quadrupeds  upon  the  identical  journey,  thus  indicated  for 
their  performance,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  relate 
the  marvellous  tale,  there  were  the   coach-horses  safely 
enough  stowed  away  in  the  very  uppermost  apart im en t  bf 
the  house  of  the  worthy  burgomaster.     While  this  miracle 
wsLS   being  performed  above,  the  lady  was  duly  admitted 
and  attended  to  by  the  servants  below ;  and  not  only  did 
she  entirely  recover  from  the  efiects  of  her  premature  inter- 
ment,   but  actually  ''lived  very  happy  after**  for  seven 
>ears.     If  you  doubt  this  legend,  the  answer  is  at  hand, 
and  surely  very  satisfactory  :  to  wit,  here  is  a  piece  of  linen 
Hpoii   by  the  lady's  own  hand  subsequent  to  h^r  disinter- 
isent,    and  there,  if  you  need  any  farther  proo(  there  are 
the  wooden  horses  upon  which  are  fastened  the  identical 
akins  of  the  identical  quadrupeds,  who  so  miraculously  and 
QsefuUy  mounted  to  the  uppermost  story,  of  the  house  of 
the  burgomaster!    After  this  who  can  doubt? 

We  have  only  room  to  mention  one  more  of  th^  numerous 

ioarvels  of  Cologne ;  to  wit,  the  tomb  of  St.  Ursula,  axid 

eleven  thousand  vii^;in9  said  to  have  been  martyred  with  her. 

i)ivers  bones,  skulls,  and  so  forth,  some  of  them  gorgeously 

encased   in  gold  and  silver,  ornaxuented.  with  gemsy  are 

^ovm  as  the  veritable  reliques  of  these  pious  ladies.     But 

^ere  are  not  wanting  sundry  incredulous  persons  to  affirm 

^hat  a  blunder  in  Latin  copying  converted  the  nan^e  of  que 

^^male  into  the  numeral  expressing  eleven  thousand. 


As  to  mere  extent  of  ground,  Cologne  is  still  one  of  the 
very  largest  cities  in  Germany.  But  the  intolerance  of  the 
priesthood  in  banishing  Dissenters  and  Jews  struck  a  blow 
at  its  commerce,  from  which  it  never  had  even  a  show  of 
recovering ;  and  at  the  present  time,  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
buildings  are  in  ruins,  or  the  sites  of  them  converted  into 
orchards  and  kitchen-gardens. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GYPSIES. 

Several  historical  facts  throw  some  light  on  the  obscufe 
origin  of  the  vagrant  people,  called  here  Gypsies,  orEzyptiaUs; 
and  on  the  continent,  Cingari,  Zingari,  and  Chingah.  'Iliey 
are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth oenturv  from  the  north-west  parts  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan,  where  they  are  numerous  on  the  coast  of  Guzerat 
and  Sindy,  and  appear  to  be  the  same  with  the  t'ariars,  or 
Coolies,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Malabsr,  and  othei-  more 
southern  parts  of  India.  It  is  alleged  that  the  maritime  turn 
of  this  numerous  race  of  people,  with  their  roving  and 
enterpriaing  dispositions,  may' warrant  the  idea  of  occasional 
emigrations  in  their  boats  by  the  Red  Sea.  Munster,  aud 
afterwards  Spellman,  fixes  the  time  of  Iheir  first  appearance 
in  the  year  141^,  which  is  more  probable  than  th6  account 
given  by  others,  of  their  not  having  been  observed  in  iDurope 
till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centilry :  for  it  is  certain 
that  Uladialaus,  king  of  Hungary,  granted  a  protection  to 
Thomas  Pilgar,  and  his  twenty-five  tents  of  Gypsies,  in 
1496,  on  account  of  his  services  in  taiaklng  a  quautlty  of 
musket  bullets,  and  other  militafy  stores,  for  the  ti^oops  of 
Sigismond,  bishop  of  Funfkerchens,  as  mentioned  hy  the 
Abbe  Pay,  in  his  Annals,  and  Fraidwaldsky,  in  his  Mineratogv. 
As  these  Gypsies  were  then,  and  had  been  for  a  kongidercible 
time,  in  most  kingdoms  in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  south- 
east provinces,  where  they  are  to  this  day  most  numerous, 
they  are  not  mentioned  as  strangers  lately  come  among  Us 
by  these  authors.  Besides,  the  year  1417,  or  therealx)Ut, 
coincides  more  exactly  with  the  time  we  may  suppose  theoa 
to  take  in  travelling  from  Ifiindostan  to  £urop^,  after  the 
entrance  of  that  sanguinary  conqueror,  Timourbeg,  or  Ta- 
merlane, about  the  year  1408.  This  cruel  Tartar,  from  his 
extensive  massacres  oH  the  natives,  is  supposed  to  have 
compelled  this  lowest  cast  of  Uie  G^ntoos,  extremely  poor, 
and  less  attached  to  their  native  country  thaii  those  of 
better  condition,  to  seek  for  safety  in  foreign  lands. 

Though  we  have  not  perhaps  sufficient  evidence  to  war- 
rant thb  assertion,  that  the  (jypsies  came  originally  from 
Hindoatan,  yet  there  are  several  circumstances,  which,  if  duly 
and  impartially  considered,  will,  we  are  confideiit,  at  least 
amount  to  a  presuhiptive  proof  of  its  truth  ;  for  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  no  evidence  on  record  that  the 
(jrypsiea  were  recognised  in  Europe  before  the  period  above- 
mentioned,  but  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  observed  lo  stroll  in  com- 
paniea  ttoaigh  every  kingdom  and  province,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  empires,  and  in  every  country  in 
which  they  sojourn  they  bs^  ktown  to  be  strangers,  and  a 
distinct  race  from  the  natives ;  and  as  they  were  observed  on 
their  first  arrival  in  £)urbpe  tb  hkvt  ^MghUi  froth  ¥he  East, 
they  were  supposed  by  the  ignorant  w  be  Cgyptians.  It 
is  from  these  circunistahcieS  they  have  obt&ihi^d  with  ud  thdr 
name,  which  they  themielved,  frbm  dhstom,  have  adopted  ; 
but  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  ak-e  as  much  Atranger^ 
in  Egypt  as  Ihey  are  in  Spain,  BHtain,  o^^Denmaik.  a&d 
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Joaepht  unable  to  quit  Viennaifi  odnae^lieiifie  of  a  rapid 
decline  of  health,  had  the  mortification  of  finding  a  breach 
of  his  part  of  the  conditions  by  which  peace  was  iftadft  with 
his  Lo.w  Countries  visited  by  a  general  insurrection.  Mili- 
taiy  executions  took  place  in  some  df  the  cities,  and  gloom 
and  despair  prevailed  throughout  his  dominions.  In  1789  the 
rebellion  assutned  a  most  formidable  aspect,  and  was  oon- 
ducted  with  so  tnuch  valour  and  ability,  that  the  Imperial 
troops  were  defeated,  the  cities  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Louvain, 
and  others  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  insurgents ;  and 
finally,  the  states  of  Flanders  formally  declared  that  the 
emperor  had  lost  all  claim  to  the  sovereignty.  To  these  dis- 
asters was  added  the  mortification  of  a  remonstrance  from  the 
Hungarian  nobility,  deihanding  a  restoration  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  which  Joseph  granted  with  some  reservationB  in 
mvour  of  toleration  and  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  which  did  him  much  honour. 

On  the  5th  of  Februrary  very  unfavourable  symptoms 
began  to  appear  in  the  emperor's  disorder,  and  his  physicians 
expressed  alarm.  Having  insisted  upon  knowing  the  worst,'^e 
heard  the  intelligence  that  his  days  were  numbered  with- 
out the  smallest  emotion  of  dread.  After  receiving  extreme 
tmction,  he  expressed  regret  at  being  obliged  to  leave  his  states 
in  such  disorder ;  and^  willing  to  die  in  peace  with  all  man- 
kind sent  for  Cardinal  Migazi,  with  whom  some  difference  had 
sprung  up.  On  seeing  the  prelate,  Joseph  condescended  to 
i^ntreat  his  forgivenCbs.  The  answer  of  Migazi  was  somewhat 
^markable — *'  The  offences  you  have  committed  against 
man,"  said  he,  '*  your  death  will  expiate.  For  those 
Accountable  to  God,  God  is  merciful  !'* 

For  about  eight  hours  the  Emperor  Joseph  continued  in 
the  agonies  of  death;  and,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1790, 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Havkig 
no  issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  well-meaning  intentions  of 
this  sovereign,  but  be  was  deficient  in  the  tact  and  capability 
to  carry  into  effect  the  numerous  reforms  he  projected.  He 
was  too  precipitate  in  introducing  new  cuttoms  and  institu- 
tions without  regard  to  ancient  usages  and  established  pre- 
judices :  besides  which,  he  was  too  ambitious  and  arbitrary 
for  an  efficient  refortner,  and  defeated  his  own  purposes  by 
the  inconsistent  multiplicity  of  his  undertakings.  Joseph  11. 
on  these  accounts,  while  he  attempted  more,  actually  effected 
less,  than  any  other  sovereign  of  a  kindred  dispoutton. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Ths  strongest  as  well  as  the  swiftest  animals  must  yield 
to  the  combined  art  and  force  of  the  comparatively  feeble 
creature,  man ;  nor  are  amphibii  at  all  safer  from  his  fatal 
attacks  dian  the  creatures  who  are  confined  to  the  dry  land. 
The  neighbourhood  of  some  parts  of  the  river  Nile  is  terribly 
infected  by  hippopotami,  which  devour  and  tiampla  down 
Whole  fields  of  produce  to  the  great  loss  and  vexation  of  the 
tmfortnnate  husbandman. 

FVimished  with  a  large  mouthful  of  very  large,  sharp,  and 
strong  teeth,  and  having  a  hide  of  wonderful  thk:kness  and 
strength,  this  creature  might  at  first  seem  exempt  from  any 
dangers  at  the  hands  of  man,  especially  in  the  water.  In 
tnit£,  the  very  largest  of  the  hippopotami,  of  whose  bulk 
tome  idea  may  be  forAied  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them  not 
Imcommonly  weighs  as  much  as  half  a  dozen  ordinary-sized 
bullocks,  sometimes  succeeds  in  beating  off  his  assailants  ; 
but  the  far  more  comvon  result  of  a  hunt  is  the  destruction 
of  the  animal  after  a  long  and  desperate  resistance. 

A  party  of  hunten  kaving  embttked  In  small  canoee,  go  m 


ipeiliyf  thel||BiQ|H9t9a^uS|  wliich  at  night  theyveryoommoolj 
find  about  to  land  to  graze  in  their  fields.     One  of  the  men 
in  taelf  o^the  canoes  is  armed  with  a  harpoon  with  an  oval. 
shaped  and  very  sharp  edge.    This  instrument  is  attached  to 
one  end  of  a  long  rope,  which  at  the  other  end  has  a  piece  of 
wood  to  serve  as  a  float,  in  the  event  of  the  shaft  of  die  hsr- 
poon  breaking)  or  of  the  animal  remaining  any  time  under 
water.    A  good  marksman  having  hurled  the  harpoon  with 
great  force  from  one  canoe,  and  fairly  struck  the  cieaiure 
through  even  his  tough  hide,  the  crews  of  the  other  boats 
hasten  in  the  direction  of  the  floating  piece  of  wood,  to  vhicb 
they  attach  a  strong  ropCi  and  lend  all  their  united  strength  to 
the  task  of  hauling  the  infuriated  creature  close  enoogb  to 
admit  of  his  being  attacked  with  spears.     It  b  now  that  the 
danger  and  the  excitement  of  this  singular  sport  are  at  their 
height.     Furious  with  pain,  the  poweiful  monster  no  longer 
tries  to  pull  from  the  boats,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rushes  madiy 
towards  them,  colouring  the  water  with  his  blood,  and  lashing  it 
into  the  semblance  of  a  tempest^  with  the  agonized  struggki 
of  his  huge  bulk.     Nor  does  he  struggle  merely  with  ym. 
He  is  armed  with  long  teeth,  as  sharp  and  as  strong  a 
spikes  of  wrought  iron,  and  ne  sometimes  catches  hold  of  a 
canoe  with  these,  and  literally  crushes  it  with  the  force  oflui 
tremendous  jaws.    This  indeed  does  not  frequently  occur, 
but  when  it  does,  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  huott- 
man  is  almost  inevitable.     Bvery  effort  of  course  is  used 
to  prevent  this,  and  as  the  huntsmen  are  both  brave  and  skil- 
ful they  generally  succeed  in  keeping  him  at  bay  until  one 
of  their  number  can  succeed  injpiercing  his  akuU«  or  severing 
the  ligament  of  the  neck. 

The  chief  motive  for  hunting  this  creature  is  the  desire 
to  escape  from  his  ravages.  The  fle&h  of  the  yooflg  ones, 
however,  is  said  to  be  both  delicate  and  nutritious;  and  the 
hide  is  cut  up  into  whip-thongs,  for  which  its  toughness 
renders  it  exceedingly  valuable.  The  harpoons  of  the  uaUTei 
of  the  parts  in  ^hic^  the  hippopotamus  abounds,  are  not 
weapons  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  destruction  of  the  vei; 
large  ones.  These,  however,  are  frequently  attacked  ^ 
Europeans,  whose  fire-arms  never  fiul  to  accomplish  the  i»i; 
though  even  with  these  it  is  frequently  a  labour  of  senni 
bourSy  during  which  each  canoe  of  huntemen  baa  many  voy 
narrow  escapes  from  being  destroyed. 


« VERY  HICffl  SPIRIl^D," 

This  b  another  of  the  very  numerous  phrases,  by  umi 
of  which  people  cheat  themselves  into  the  belief  that  tbtr 
are  earning  admiration^  when,  in  sober  vexity,  theyactfktr 
earn  nor  deserve  any  other  regard  from  us  than  tbit  of 
contempt  mingled  with  pity.     Mere  phyncal  oourage,fSft 
have^endeavoured  to  sfao#  in  a  former  paper,  is  ekfaer  quite 
Qseless,  or,  degeneiating  into  a  fierce  loTe  of  violence,  quite  i 
nuisance  and  an  evil,   nnless  a  nrtuooa  and  enbghtcned 
moral  courage  direct  and  ennoble  it.      Your  "  very  hig^ 
spirited  "  man,  as  he  terms  himself,  and  ia  aiao  termed  by  m 
many  of  his  acquaintance  as  happen  to  be  as  unrefiectiiif  « 
hiokielf,  is  id  ways  remarkable  for  one  of  the  pettiest  of  aQ  ds 
mere  vioe^  of  temper — captiousness.  Hia  **  spirit  is  so  higfa/ 
that  he  is  everiastiBgly  demandiag  or  makiog  apologies ;  d^ 
manding  them  for  affironts  which  have  not  ti&e  least  shados 
of  an  existence,  save  in  hak  ow^  heated  and  sdso  eonceifee^i 
imagination  (  or  apologizing  for  having  unjustly  yn<l  ioso^ 
lendy  attributed  ofiensive  conduct  to  persons  who  scami.^ 
knew  or  cared  about  his  existence,  un^  the  moment  of  ha 
iMtunng  his  chsige  upon  themi    Felnlant  and  initaUe,  e?a 
stt^uoioia  of  slighta  intended,  or  insult  <»ffered»  these  '*  higii 
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ipifited  '*  p«o^e  imtfetly  ever  enler  a  compenjr  bat  to  anDoy 
de  timid|  and  diegust  ererjr  penon  of  go»i  senet. 

Even  were  the  swaggering  affectation  ci  '*  high  tptrit "  to 
trbkh  we  advert  prodttctiTe  of  no  worse  oonaequenoet  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  we  Bhonld  moit  aiudouelj  and 
affectionately  caution  our  jonng  friende  against  allowing 
Hteinselvee  to  become  habituated  to  it.  But,  alas !  this  afiec- 
tetioD  of  **  high  spirit "  is  almost  always  aoeompanicd  by  a 
hrge  share  of  vanity ;  and  when  the  "  high  spirited  "  happen 
to  be  ill-taught,  and  very  vain  of  their  <'  courage,*'  there  is  no 
villany  so  sanguinary  but  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
induced  to  become  guilty  of  it.  We  pointed  this  ont  in  the 
case  of  Fieschi  ;*  and  another  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth 
of  our  remark  is  now  presented  by  the  case  of  the  would^be- 
assassin  Alibeau.  F^om  his  earliest  years  this  young  man, 
(only  twenty  years  of  age,)  had  quite  evidently  been  f^wefuUy 
flursing  and  nourishing  the  mistaken  notions  of  the  heathens 
of  the  dden  days.  The  mere  brute  courage  and  intense 
moral  cowardieej  of  the  assassin  and  the  suicide  he 
lated  among  the  sublime  virtues.  Brutus,  whose  mingled 
envy  and  vanity  old  writers,  and.  unfortunately,  modem 
commentatorB  too,  have  chose  to  dignify  with  the  title  of 
''patriotism,''  has  been  his  hero  and  his  model.  Reading 
the  old  histories  without  judgment,  and,  we  fear,  without  the 
an istance  of  any  person  of  christian  feeling  and  logical  power, 
he  by  degrees  worked  himself  up  to  a  deep-seateid  and 
gloomy  fanaticism  of  pride  and  cruelty,  which  has  at  length 
terminated  in  his  endeavouring  to  become  a  murderer,  and 
actually  becoming  a  capital  convict,  without  pity  and  with- 
out hope.  He  has  degraded  our  common  nature  ;  and  our 
common  nature  revolts  from  his  desperate  and  disgusting  cn- 
minality.  He  has  died  unpitied ;  but  we  would  hope  not 
unrepenting. 

We  trast  that  his  melancholy  doom  will  still  more  forcibly 
than  ever  impress  our  young  readers  with  the  important  and 
unchangeable   truth,  that  vices  and  follies  are  ^e  seeds 
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DUMARSAIS*  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  LATIN. 

Wa  stated  our  opinion  in  a  former  number  of  ••  'Hie 
Guide,"  that  independent  of  all  the  other  uses  of  the  Latin 
language,  a  knowledge  of  it  is  essential  to  a  perfect  mastery 
of  our  own.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  number  in  question 
for  the  reasonings  by  which  we  support  this  opinion,  we 
shall  briefly  lay  before  him  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  self-tuition  in  this  ancient  and  valuable 
langua^. 

D'Alembert,  in  his  **  Eulogium  on  Dumarsais"  very  truly 
MTJ,  '•  To  know  a  language  is  to  know  its  words";  gram- 
matical niceties  and  difficulties  being  properly  left  until  the 
joung  pupil  has  thoroughly  stored  his  mind  with  terms. 

The  first  thing  then  that  he  who  wishes  to  learn  Latin 
has  to  do,  is  to  store  his  mind  with  the  Latin  names  of  those 
tilings  which  are  of  daily  use,  copying  them  on  paper,  or, 
where  economy  is  very  important,  on  a  slate,  it  being  perfectly 
well  kno'i^n  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  business  of 
teaching  that  we  rarely  forget  those  words  which  we  have 
▼ritten. 

When  a  sufficient  acquaintance  has  been  made  with  sub- 
stantives^ turn  to  verbs,  arranging,  in  f.ve  columns,  the 
ifi£aitive  mood,  first  person,  present  tense,  preterite  [and 
SQpiae,  thus : — 

Amare  |  Amo  |  Am^vi  |  Amatum  |  Tq  love, 

Ses  No.  S22. 


Frequent  copying  of  the  same  verbs  will  thus,  even  to  the 
riowest  mtellect,  give  a  pexfect  mastery  of  them ;  but  lew 
persons  will  find  it  necessary  to  copy  them  more  than  once, 
provided  the  work  be  then  well  and  carefully  done,  especially 
if  the  exerciws  carefully  written  in  die  morning  be  as  carefully 
read  and  repeated  just  previous  to  going  to  rest  in  the 
evening.  Radical  words  should  be  very  especially  noticed ; 
this  etymological  training  being  one  of  the  richest  sources  of 
exact  as  well  as  of  elegant  diction. 

Having  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of  short  sentences 
and  words,  the  student  will  feel  himself  armed  for  his  grap- 
pling with  the  higher  difficulties  of  the  language.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  is  the  inversion  of  words  in  a  sentence. 
While  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  force  and  power  of  the  words 
themselves  it  is  merely  time  thrown  away  to  aim  at  under- 
standing the  rules  of  Inversion ;  but  when  once  the  words 
of  the  language  are  understood  their  terminations  will  as 
infallildy  enable  the  reader  to  give  them  their  true  place  in 
mente^  as  though,  like  those  ot  his  own  vernacular  tongue, 
they  had  their  true  places  in  the  printed  or  written  sentence. 

When  the  student,  who  has  thus  far  needed  little  more  than 
a  good  dictionary,  and  so  much  grammar  as  teaches  him  to 
conjugate,  has  got  thus  far,  which  he  easily  may  in  a  few 
months,  he  will  find  himself  able  to  read  with  considerable 
facility  any  of  the  easier  Latin  prose  works.  But  to  converse 
familiarly  with  the  mightier  minds  of  old  Rome,  with  her 
sages  and  legislators,  her  orators  and  her  poets,  requires  that 
he  should  master  two  other  difficulties  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude :  we  allude  to  the  really  delicate  as  well  as  import- 
ant points.  Idiom  and  Ellipsis.  The  best  help  that  we  can 
afford  to  our  readers  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  we  will 
throw  into  the  form  of  a  separate  essay,  which  shall  make  its 
appearance  in  a  very  early  namber. 

In  the  mean  time  we  beg  to  impress  upon  all  students;  'but 
especially  upon  all  self-teadiers,  that  regular  and  sustained 
application  is  necessary.  No  working  fiercely  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  spending  the  intermediate  time  in  that  idleness 
which  nists,  or  that  levity  which  distracts  the  memory,  will 
be  of  any  service  here.  The  application  mast  be  steady ;  a 
habit  must  be  formed  of  thinking  Latin  as  well  as  English. 
He  who  thus  studies  will  find  few  difficulties  which  will  give 
him  much  trouble,  and  none  which  he  will  not  gradually  but 
very  certainly  succeed  in  surmounting;  while  be  who  is 
fitful  and  capricious  in  his  mode  of  study  will  bestow  very 
much  of  his  labour  wholly  in  vain,  and  even  what  he  does 
succeed  in  learning  will  be  superficial  and  heterogeneous. 

Upon  our  steadiness  of  application  depends  the  usefulness 
or  the  uselessness  of  our  attempting  to  study  at  ail :  and  the 
young  student  of  Latin,  who  may  feel  inckned  to  fancy  that 
the  mode  of  study  here  recommended  is  too  gradual  and 
slow,  will  do  well  to  remember  the  words  of  Juvenal, 
"  Gutta  lapidem  ciivat,  non  vi  led  sspe  cadendo.' 

*^  The  plaitic  globule  wears  the  ragged  rock 
By  frequent  falling,  not  by  sudden  shock.*' 


ON  PRESENTIMENT. 

All  merely  idle  fancies  and  vulgar  superstitions  we  hold 
in  very  hearty  and  sincere  dislike  and  contempt,  and  we 
take  every  fair  opportunity  of  exposing  and  exploding  them ; 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  giving  "  faith  and 
full  credence"  to  every  rigmarole  invention  of  mischievous 
people,  and  fancy  of  ignorant  people,  and  the  giving  due 
weight  to  those  solemn  and  mysterious  feelings  which  seem 
to  be  the  promptings  and  warnings  of  the  invisible  and  im- 
mortal spark  that  animates  our  frail  and  perishable  bodies* 
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•  The  greatest  and  atroagett  minded  of  mankind  haTe:ac« 
knowledged  to  tuch  presentimeBtB,  which  have  been  sadly, 
and  with  a  ttiange  exactitude,  justified  by  the  subsequent 
eTenti.  Nelson;  constitutionally  fearless,  almost  to  tbe'extre- 
mity  of  reckless  and  unreflecting  courage,  predicted  his  own 
death  in  the.  glorious  but  ftital  battle  of  Trafalgar.  .  For 
many  weeks  he  bad  the  daily  possibility  of  an  action  before 
his  eyes»  but  he  constantly  felt  assured  that  the  action  would 
not  take  place  until  the  twenty-first  day  of  October ;  on  that 
day,  alas !  the  battle  was  fought,  and  England's  victor  of  a 
hundred  fights  yielded  up  his  invaluable  life. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  many  respects  similar  to  our 
Nelson  in  disposition  and  temperament,  had  a  distinct  pre- 
sentimeut  of  the  very  manner  and  place  of  his  death.  He 
over  and  over  again  told  his  favourite  attendants  that  he 
should  certainly  be  stabbed  by  some  melancholy  madman, 
and  remarked  to  them,  that  no  place  offered  more  fatal  faci- 
lity for  such  atrocity  than  a  carriage.  We  need  not  say  how 
fatally  he  was  attacked  by  a  gloomy  fanatic,  and  in  a  close 
carnHge. 

What  are  we  to  infer  then  ? — that  we  are  to  harrats  our- 
selves and  all  about  us  by  a  perpetual  and  unreasonable 
attention  to  every  sudden  shade  of  our  feelings  ?  Surely  not ; 
but  with  such  examples  of  correct  presentiment  before  us  as 
are  cited  above — and  very  many  more  might  be  added  if  ne- 
cessary— we  should  be  quite  as  unwarranted  in  allowing  our- 
selves to  turn  aside  in  thoughtlessnesa  or  recklessness  when 
a  deep  and  earnest  feeling  of  sadness  seems  like  a  "  coming 
event"  to  "cast  its  slmdow  before."  We  ought  not  to 
allow  such  a  feeling  to  turn  us  aside  from  the  path  of  our 
duty ;  that  would  be  a  base  pusilUnimity,  discreditable  to  us 
as  individuals,  and  exceedingly  foreign  to  our  national  cha- 
racter ;  but  neither,  .on  the  other  band,  ought  we  to  fail^  to 
take  such  feelings  as  a  warning  to  incite  us  to  increased  vigi- 
lance and  precaution.  If  evil  must  come  we  cannot  endure 
it  with  too  unflinching  a  courage ;  but  if  it  can  be  honourably 
turned  aside  or  avoided,  our  neglecting  the  monitor  which 
warns  us  of  its  coming  is  a  proof,  not  of  courage  and  ability, 
but  of  an  almost  brutal  insensibility  and  ignorance. 


BULL  FIGHTS  OF  SPAIN. 

Among  the  very  numerous  good  consequences  to  English 
society  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  ability  and  inclination 
for  intellectual  study,  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  obvious  or 
the  least  important  that  they  have  humanized  and  polished 
even  our  amusements.  Even  within  our  own  remembrance 
the  brutal  practice  of  training  game  cpcks  to  fight,  arming 
them  with  steel  spurs,  and  stimulating  their  ill-temper  even  by 
the  very  food  that  was  given  to  them,  was  a  sport  which  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  did  not  blush  to  patronize  and  to 
uphold !  No  matter  how  distinguished  in  all  other  respects 
for  the  truest  and  most  diffusive  humanity,  men  thought  it 
manly  and  fiishionable  to  excite  high  couraged  creatures  to 
mutilate  and  slay  each  other,  every  agony  and  every  struggle 
being  made  the  subject  or  the  guide  of  a  wager. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  time  too  of  the  many- 
minded  Shakspeare,  hull-baiting  was  a  sport  which  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  to  this 
very  day  there  are,  in  many  hCrge  towns,  districts  whose 
names  indicate  their  having  formerly  been  especially  devoted 
to  that  revolting  and  barbarous  sport.*  A  wiser  and  a  milder 
spirit  has  come  over  all  ranks  of  our  population,  and  if  wc 
occasionally  hear  uf  buU-fights,  pugilism,  and  so  forth,  we  do 

*  Af  an  instance,  we  may  name  the  place  called  the  *'  Bull  llifig  "  at 
Bi'mingtoi 


SO.  just. as  we  hear  of  any  other  idfsnous  lianiictkmi, n 
being  both  rare  of  oocunenoe  and  disgusting  in  rental.  la 
Sp^  ignoramce  is  as  much  the  rule  as  in  E^lind  it  is  the 
exoeptton,  and  as  one  of  .the  natural  and  neeensiy  oqqk- 
quences  there  is  a  fierce  and  savage  delight  in  saoguinuy 
and  violent  pursuits.  Bull-fighting,  there,  is.  a  perfectly  nt- 
.tional. monomania.  All  ranks,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  are 
eager  for  this  most  detestably  cruel  sport.  The  paum  et  etr- 
censes  (bread  and  sports)  of  the  old  Romans,  are  quite  lite- 
rally trandated  by  the  Spaniards  into  "bread  and  bull 
fights;"  nay,  except  in  cases  of  very  excessive  hunger, nc 
doubt  whether  most  Spaniards  would  not  rather  have  tk 
latter  without  the  former,  than  the  former  without  the  latter.' 

In  all  the  cities  of  Spain  there  are  buU-^hts  occasionally, 
but  it  is  in  Madrid  that  the  exhibition  is  most  frequently  ud 
most  expensively  made.  In  that  capital  there  is  an  amphi- 
theatre three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  affurdiDg 
an  arena  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  sittiag  ud 
standing  room  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  spectaton* 
An  alcade  and  his  alguazils  preside  over  the  sports,  deddlDg 
upon  all  its  minutiae  as  solemnly  as  though  the  destiny  of  the  , 
nation  were  at  stake  ;  but  our  description  must  be  far  oore 
brief  and  unceremonious  than  the  reality. 

Admission  to  the  bull-fights,  as  to  our  own  theatre^  a 
purchased  at  different  rates,  varying  with  the  diffeientic 
oommodations.  A  comfortable  box  to  hold  ten  peopk  nay 
be  hired  for  the  day  for  about  3/.  10s.  sterling ;  a  singk  mt 
shaded  from  the  sun,  seven  shillings ;  and  a  ungle  test  vA 
shaded  from  the  sun,  three  shillings 

The  expenses  of  a  day  of  bull-fighting  are  prodigi(mi,t 
day  when  eighteen  bulls  were  killed  costing  near  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  although  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds  were  received  for  the  dead  bulls  and  the  skios  of  ibe 
horses. 

The  multitude  being  assembled  and  seated,  the  alcatk 
gives  a  signal,  and  two  folding  doors  in  the  arena  sre  throvo 
open.     Liberty  is   thus  given   to  the  first  bull  wluch  * 
destined  to  the  torture  and  the  death.     Impatient  oft&r 
restraint  he  has  previously  been  laid  under,  the  cnttt^ 
usually  bounds  forward  as  if  in  rage  ;    but  he  has  Ecuteiy 
made  a  single  spring  in  the  arena,    ere  he  is  met  by  i 
mounted  picador,  who,  spear  in  rest»  advances  to  cosM 
him.     Generally  the  bull  is  turned    aside  more  than  coce 
by  the  dexterous  thrusts  of  the  picador ;  but  it  not  ub- 
frequently  happens  that  the  creature  is  merely  grazed  by  the 
spear,   or    is  quick  enough   to   rush    past   it  unwoiu^ 
altogether.     In  this  case  both  rider  and  horse  are  in  pt^ 
peril :  but  more  especially  the  latter,  which  is  quite  coaaostf 
struck  so  severely  by  the  horns  of  the  infuriated  boll.  •>  ^ 
bleed  to  death  even  before  he  can  be  led  from  the  arens.  M 
this  instant  of  peril  to  tlie  picador,  the  chulas  comeiv^y^* 
These  are  bold  and  active  young  fellowa,  who  carry  litu^ 
cloaks  and  flags  of  a  bright  crimson,  \irhich  they  shake  inu' 
creature's  face,  irritating  and  annoying  faim  ao  as  to  ^^ 
his  attention  from  the  picador.     Thua  diverted,  the  Iw 
leaves  the  picador,  who  takes  the  opportunity  to  escspe.   A 
new  picador  now  makes  his  appearance  ;  the  same  game  s 
repeated,  but  frequently  with  a  very  different  result,  ss  ^ 
skilful  picador  will  sometimes  pierce  the  furious  creature  t» 
the  heart  as  he  advances.     But  when  the  bull  is  bold  td 
wily  enough  to  foil  even  the  second  picador,  the  matidott 
rushes  forward  armed  with  a  sabre  suid  a  doak.     Tfarowi|9 
the  latter  over  the  creature's  eyes,  the  matadone  strikes  lu>^ 
skilfully  and  strongly  on  the  la»t  of  the  vertebne  of  tb| 
neck — the  noble  animal  falls  lifeless,  and  is  dragged  CroD  tte 
arena,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  candidate  for  toititfc  tf^ 
death. 
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as  a  mtaos  of  &cofmDg  tbe  fonctioDs  of  the  brain.  On 
idleetion»  howerer,  he  was  oonTmccd  that  pbytiology  is 
imperfect  when  tepanted  from  anatomy,  HaTing  observed 
a  woaaan  of  fif^-fonr  yean  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalos  from  her  yoath»  and  who,  with  a  body 
a  little  shrunk,  pos»eised  a  mind  as  active  and  intelligent 
as  that  of  other  individuals  of  her  class.  Dr.  Oall  declared 
his  conviction  that  the  structure  of  the  brain  must  be  diflferent 
from  what  was  generally  conceived ;  a  remark  which  Tulpius 
also  had  made  on  observing  a  hydrocephalic  patient  who 
manifested  the  mental  fricdties.  He  therefore  felt  the 
necesaity  of  making  anatomical  researches  into  the  structure 
of  the  brain. 

In  every  instance,  when  an  individual  whose  head  he  had 
observed  while  alive  happened  to  die,  he  used  every  means  to 
be  permitted  to  examine  the  brain,  and  frequently  did  so ; 
and  he  found,  as  a  general  fact,  that  on  removal  of  the  skull, 
the  brain,  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  ])rc8ented  a  form 
eoncsponding  to  that  which  the  skull  had  exhibited  in  life. 
The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  GsU  proceeded  in  his  dis- 
coveries, are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did  not, 
as  Bsany  have  imagined,  first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend 
by  that  means  to  have  discovered  the  seats  of  the  mental 
powers ;  neither  did  he,  as  others  have  conceived,  first  map 
ont  the  skull  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a  faculty 
to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to  conceive  the 
place]  appropriate  to  the  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  first 
obsenred  a  concomitance  betwixt  particular  talents  and  dis- 
positions, and  particular  forms  of  the  head ;  he  next  ascer- 
tained, by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and  size  of 
the  brain  are  indicated  by  these  external  forms  ;  and  it  was 
only  alter  these  facts  were  determined  that  the  brain  was 
minutely  dissected,  and  light  thrown  upon  its  structure. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  LION. 

To  any  one  who  is  curious  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to 
**  compare  notes,"  there  is  a  rich  treasure  of  the  ridiculous 
in  the  manner  in  which  successive  generations  of  writers 
copy  errors  which  the  most  trifling  degree  of  real  examina- 
tion would  enable  them  to  avoid.  Once  set  down  an  error 
—let  it  only  once  be  fairly  "  printed  and  published,"  and 
you  have  fiorly  created  an  immortality.  We  care  not  how 
ridiculous,  how  stark-staring  mad  the  error  may  be.  Print 
it !  That's  all :  it  shall  be  copied  and  recopied,  (but  without 
the  shadow  of  a  hint  of  any  obligation !)  long,  long  after 
the  hand  that  first  put  it  on  paper  lies  mouldering  in  the 
grave.  Talk  of  the  hereditary  antiquity  of  a  family !  Why, 
the  oldest  sovereign  or  lordly  house  in  Europe  is  a  mush- 
room thmg  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  if  put  into  compari- 
son with  the  duration  of  an  error !  The  lordly  line  may 
terminate;  the  last  of  the  antique  race  may  be  laid  by 
strangers'  hands  in  the  solemn  receptacle  of  the  '*  high-born 
carcass  ;"  council  and  senate  ;  the  battle  field,  and  the 
courtly  circle  may  be  destitute  of  a  single  representative  of  a 
more  mighty,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  through  many  an 
age ;  from  battlement  to  dungeon-keep,  the  very  castle  of 
the  once  powerful  race  may  lie  in  utter  ruin ; — all,  all  nay 
decay  and  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth, — save 
eternal  xmaoa ! 

The  nature  of  our  woik  allows  of  no  commentary  upon 
contemporaries,  save  so  much  as  is  involved  in  a  brief  notice  of 
woriu  or  writings  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  lociety  at 
large*  Were  it  otherwiie,  we  could  furnish  our  readers 
wiu  a  rich  treat,  by  simply  extracting  errors  of  the  mature 
age  of  three  centuries  and  a  quarter,  which  divers  and 
anadrj  gentlemen  who  dine  daily,  and  wear  unimpeachable 


broad  cloth,  serve  up  hebdomadally  for  what  thsy  bo  doobt 
consider  the  great  intellectual  advantsge  of  their  readers. 

Among  the  enoneous  immortslities  n^hich  everlsstinglv 
stare  one  in  the  face,  there  is  not  one  which  is  more 
thoroughly  impudent  than  that  which  attributes  all  eoiti  of 
fine  qualities  to  that  ferocious  and  devouring  wild  beut,  the 
lion.  The  "  magnanimity"  of  the  lion,  the  "  generoiity " 
of  the  lion,  the  "gratitude''  of  the  lion,  are  pet  phrnei 
with  all  your  routine  writers  of  zoological  primers.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  old  the  error  is.  We  meet  with  it  smoDg 
the  classical  writers ;  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  bodiitdo- 
lent  of  its  marvellous  nousense ; — and  Spenser  has  taken 
excellent  care  not  to  neglect  to  marry  the  egregioas  ab- 
surdity to  his  immortal  verse. 

**  Except  when  roused  by  hunger,''  say  sundry  limple 
persons,  *'  the  lion  will  not  attack  mankind."     Amiable 
savage !     No  more  will  the  tiger  or  the  boa-constriecor! 
But  when  .they  are  hungry  they  have  a  habit  of  makio^ 
monstrous  meals ;  and  our  amiable  friend  the  lion  esti— u 
often  as  he  feels  an  appetite!     Accidental  negresees  lod 
occasional  buflaloes  are  thought  nothing  of  in  the  csseoftbe 
lion,  but  if  your  tiger  or  hyena  should  commit  the  impio- 
priety  of  homicide  or  parricide,  woe,  woe  to  the  chsncten 
of  the  illustrious  houses  of  tigers  and  hyenas  to  all  fatuze 
ages!     Not  a  servile  copyist  should  *' scribble  woe"  bat 
would  hand  down  a  full  true  and  very  particular  account  of 
the  felonious  banquet.     And  pray  why  is  the  lion  exempted 
from  the  censure  passed  upon  the  general  herd  of  beasts  of 
prey  ?     Look,  young  reader,  as  you  stand  with  us  in  either 
of  the  Zoological  gardens,  look  at  the  cruel  cunning  and 
suspicious  leer  of  that  recumbent  monster.     Do  yon  read 
magnanimity  there  ?   or  generosity  ?   or  gratitude  ?    Many 
other  of  the  fine  qualities  attributed  to  his  race  ?  Not  so : 
you  read  only  a  strong  desire  to  dine ;  an  excellent  alacrity 
at  discussing  every  meal  from  a  well-cooked  leg  of  mutton 
to  an  uncooked  negro,  sex  or  age  being  of  small  consequence. 
He  grateful,  he  magnanimous,  he!     Why  the  filthy  and 
voracious  beast  is  a  cat — tawney,  to  be  sure,  both  in  bult 
aud  streogth,  with  a  huge  mane,  and  a  roar  like  thunder. 
But  still  he  is  a  cat ;  full  of  all  feline  capriciousness,  cruelty, 
and  ill-temper.     We  know  you  will  be  told. a  very  different 
tale  by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  books  on  natural  bu- 
tory,  that  you  may  chance  to  open.     But  study  nature; 
compare  your  cat,  tamed  as  her  particular  branch  of  the 
feline  family  is,  with  the  lions  you  can  at  any  time  notice 
at  the  Zoological  gardens,  and  you  will  agree  with  us  tbkt 
no  beast,  not  even  the  much  ill-spoken-of  tiger,  u  mudi 
less  worthy  than  the  lion  of  any  thmg  in  the  shape  of  a  rei- 
pectful  mention  firom  mankind. 


East  India  Sugar.— India  may  become  the  greatest  su;»r 
country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  the  pecpie  comomted 
to  our  rule  to  secure  to  them  this  importout  branch  of  trade 
The  course  prescribed  by  our  own  iuterebt  is  uot  less  clear.  A 
large  share  of  the  proms  of  British  cnpital  employed  in  Imli* 
will  return  to  increase  the  resources  of  our  own  country.  'Hi* 
time,  too,  is  peculiarly  fitted  fur  the  experiment,  and  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  our  West  India  possessions  urge  it  with  t 
voice  which  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  fully  to  djsrt^nrd.  A 
change  has  taken  place,  the  consequences  of  uhicli  are  yet  in  tlif 
bosom ;  but  the  best  informed  and  the  most  sagacious  re^tnl 
them  with  gloomy  forebodings.    Some  venture  to  predict  tliac  tlie 

feriod  is  opproachitjg  when  all  labour  will  cease  in  the  V^M 
ndies,  excepting  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  existence. io 
a  climate  where  the  wants  of  man  are  few.  It  scarcely  adma«uf 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  both  in  the  breadili  of  cuiti- 
vntion  and  the  amount  of  produce ;  and  it  is  worth  rementlirnn; 
that  tlie  great  and  sudden  prosperity  of  the  indJgo  trade  m 
Bengal  was  caused  by  the  destruction  of  theplantatiousuSt. 
Domingo. — Thomtw'i  Indku 
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ITALY. 


Italy,  considered  in  iti  nataral  limits,  oompreheDds  all 
the  rountry^eodosed  towards  the  south  by  the  Alps,  from  the 
CuttiaQ  Alps  in  the  west,  to  the  JuHaii  Alps  in  the  east;  but 
the  lines  of  political  demarcation  deviate  considerably  from 
these  natural  boundaries.  Thus  Italy  at  the  north-east  ter- 
minates at  tj^e  Gulf  of  Trieste,  while  on  the  north-west  it 
extends  beyond  the  Alps  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  llie  whole 
length  of  this  peninsuU,  from  north-east  to  touth-west,  is 
about  800  leagues ;  its  breadth  at  the  north  is  about  1 60 
leagues,  towards  the  middle  about  sixty  leagues,  and  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  some  parts  of  Calabria.  Its 
vh'^le  surface,  including  Sicily  and  the  other  inlands,  is  esti- 
mated at  16.200  square  leagues.  The  islands  alone  are 
equal  to  2800  leagues. 

The  principal  mountains  in  Italy  are    those    between 

Mount  Rosa  and  Mount  Blanc,  called  the  Pennine  Alpii, 

beeides  an  extensive  chain  that  winds  round  the  country 

from  north  to  south,     llirough  the  centre  runs  a  long  chain 

of  the  Apennines.      Italy  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  plains 

;     than  for  its  mountains  :  one  of  the  ^nest  in  Europe  is  the 

I     great  plain  of  Lombardy,  called,  for  its  beauty,  the  Campagna 

fdice,  which   stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  between 

the  great  volcano  Vesuvius,  and  the  Apennines. 

Jlbere  is  no  country  which  offers  so  many  striking  proofs 
of  the  physical  revolutions  to  which  the  globe  has  been 
nibjected  as  Italy.     Tom  so  frequently  asunder  by  earth- 
quakes and  rolcanoes,  the  whole  of  its  mineralogical  and 
organic  system  has  undergone  violent   and  eitraordinary 
changes ;  hence  geologists  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  detecting  and  describing  the  various  stones  and  minerals 
with  which  the  a>untry  abounds.     In  organic  remains  this 
kingdom  ia  peculiarly  rich.     Immense  quantitiea  of  marine 
ihetls,  in  perfect  preservation,  both  as   regarda  form  and 
colour,  are  spread  over  the  plains  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy. 
In  some  districts  the  fields  look  absolutely  white  with  the 
quantity  of  these  shells,  which  in  one  or  two  spots  are  accu- 
mulated in  such  quantities  as  to  prevent  cultivation.     The 
f(mi\  remains  of  aniroah  belonging  to  tropical  climates  are 
aI«o  found  in  great  abundance,  particularly  in  Tuscany,  along 
the  banks  of   the   Arno.      llie  bones  of  hippopotami  and 
eltphanta  are  so  frequent  that  every  agricultttxai  labourer 
ia  acquainted  with  them ;  and  ia  some  S|x>t8,  as  at  Caseel« 
Frnnco  di  S|)ora,  it  is  said  that  a  plough  never  turns  the 
toil  without  throwing  up  some  of  these  fossil  remains.    The 
tusks  of  elephants  of  all  ages  are  met  with,  which  shows 
that  these  animala  must  have  existed  there  in  former  ages  in 
a  wild  state. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po,  Amo,  Tiber,  Oari- 
gliano,  besidea  many  other  less  important  ones.  Its  lakes 
are  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world  :  these  com- 
prise Lago  MHggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Iseo,  and  Gbrda,  which 
la<t  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

The  climate  has  been  celebrated  by  poets  and  travellers  of 
ill  Bges.  During  the  spring  months  the  transparent  atmo- 
sphere and  bright  sky  are  in  the  highest  degree  delightful 
and  exhilarating ;  but  in  summer  and  autumn  the  heat  is 
oppressive,  and  the  labouring  classes  are  obliged  to  retire  to 
rest  to  avoid  the  intense  iniiueiice  of  a  mid-day  sun.  The 
climate  is  not,  however,  nniform  throughout  the  country. 
In  Lombardy  and  some  f^arts  of  Romagna,  the  cold  in 
rioter  is  ofteii  severe,  the  thermometer  occasionally  de- 
scending below  freezing  point.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
also,  torrents  of  rain  fall,  often  for  weeks  together,  without 
ceasing.     The  mountain  rivers,  swelled  by  tbese  rains,  mah 
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down  with  incredible  and  destructive  fury,  frequently  canting 
e&tensive  inuiidations. 

But  the  climate  of  Italy  has  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
malaria  (mal'  aria,  or  bad  air),  which  ragea  with  most  fatal 
effect,  particularly  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma;  and  although 
there  ia  nothing  in  the  face  of  nature  that  betrays  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  climate,  yet  the  few  inhabitants  who 
remain  in  these  tracts  are  sickly  and  emaciated  ;  and  those 
who  visit  them  in  summer,  during  the  temporary  labours  of 
harvest,  often  full  sacrifices  to  the  distemper. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  natural  scenery  of  Italy.  Its 
mountains  present  everf  variety  of  shape  and  macrnitude,  of 
rugged  precipices,  woody  declivities,  snowy  sunmiits,  and  all 
possible  materials  for  picturesque  beauty.  Ita  views  never 
disappoint  the  most  sanguine  traveller,  nor  fall  short  of  his 
expectations.  The  most  celebrated  prospects  are, — the  Bay 
of  Naples,  the  adjacent  promontory  of  Posilippo,  the  Vale  ot 
Arno,  near  Florence,  which  is  considered  the  Arcadia  of 
Italy,  the  road  by  La  Cava  to  Calabria,  and  the  view  from 
the  Palooibiera  to  Vietri. 

The  chief  agricultural  productioi^  are  rice,  oats,  wheat, 
and  cotton.  The  fraiis  of  Italy  are  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  its  grapes  produce  many  agreeable  wines.  The  olive  is 
cultivated  very  generally  in  Tuscany,  and  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  gallons  of  olive  oil  are  estimated  to  be 
exported  from  the  Neapolitan  dominions  annually. 

In  reference  to  the  history  of  Italy,  little  is  known  before 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  except  that  its  inhabitants  were  no 
less  savage  and  barbarous  than  the  aborigines  of  other 
nations.  From  the  days  of  Romulus  to  the  destraction  of 
Itome,  the  records  of  Italy  become  almost  identified  with 
the  history  of  that  city.  After  the  latter  period,  the  nation 
was  successively  conquered  by  Odoacer,  Theodoric  the  Goth, 
Alboninus,  chief  of  the  Lombards,  Charlemagne,  &c. ;  and  in 
A.o.  961,  Otho  of  Saxony  became  king  of  Italy  by  hia  mar- 
riage with  Adelaide.  A  long  series  of  political  changes 
hring  us  down  to  the  celebrated  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and 
the  Ghibelines,  in  1125  :  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  heading 
the  latter,  and  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  the  former,  each 
aspiring  to  the  crown  of  Italy.  The  invasion  of  the  king- 
dom by  Frederic  was  the  consequence ;  who,  after  many 
successes,  was  finally  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  by 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  in  ll5d.  His  reign  was  marked  by  the 
greatest  turbulence,  and  he  died  June  10,  1190,  while 
bathing  in  the  river  Salef,  in  Palestine.  He  was  ulti- 
mately succeeded  by  Frederic  II.  who  was  solemnly  excom« 
municated  from  the  church,  by  Pope  Innocent  U.  at  the 
council  of  Lyons,  1245.  At  his  death,  the  wars  of  the  two 
factions  were  renewed  with  increased  and  sanguinary  vigour. 

In  1276  an  important  revolution  took  place  at  Mihm, 
and  soon  after  a  like  movement  occurred  at  Sicily,  known 
as  the  *'  Sicilian  Vespers  "  rebellion.  The  brutal  insolence 
of  a  French  officer  to  a  female  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
people  of  Palermo,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  French 
was  the  consequence.  The  example  of  Palermo  was  followed 
%f  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  the  French  were  finally  expelled 
from  an  island  which  they  had  oppressed  since  the  conquest 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  ia  1266.  Charles  threatened  to  besiege 
Messina,  by  way  of  punisbing  the  Sicilians,  but  the  provi- 
sions of  hts  fleet  growing  inadequate,  he  resolved  to  accept  a 
judicial  challenge  offered  by  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  one  hundred  knights  on  each  side  were  to  decide  the 
quarrel,  under  the  auspices  of  Edward  L  of  England.  Charles 
was  true  to  his  appointment,  but  Peter  of  Airagon,  on  behalf 
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of  the  Sicilians,  failed  to  appear,  in  consequence  of  this  novel 
mode  of  decision  having  been  interdicted  by  Pope  Martin  IT. 

Count  Ugolino  next  fizured  upon  the  political  stage  of  Italy 
■s  chief  of  the  Ptsans ;  out  his  tyranny  ivM  so  odious,  tfiot 
he  was  condemned,  by  order  of  the  archbishopof  Fisa,  te  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  with  his  sons,  where  they  were  left 
to  die  of  hunger.  , 

It  would  be  a  useless  and  uuhitereatiiig  task  to  trace  all 
the  mutations  and  petty  warfare  of  the  Ifealiaa  states,  from, 
the  periodB  we  have  noticed  down  to  that  of  the  fVench 
revolution.  The  feudal  system,  whioh  was  carried  to  greater 
excess  in  this  ^vided  country  thafi  kk  otiiers,  makes  the 
history  of  Italy,  as  a  nation,  degenerate  into  a  vahietesB 
ehronicle  of  private  quarrels,  beginniag  in  poial  of  im- 
portance with  princes  and  feudsl  baron»,  and  descending 
even  to  private  ftimiKes,  the  heads  of  whioh  iirequantly 
bequeathed  to  their  heirs  their  antmoeities  with  their  estates. 
Hence  we  skaH  take  up  the  thread  of  historical  narratiise  at 
the  period  when  Nspoleon  Buonaparte  was  appointed  by  the 
Directory  of  revolutioDized  FVanoe  to  head  the  army  destined 
to  conquer  Italy.  Buonaparte  was  not  long  in  forcing  the 
king  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded  to  France ;  he  the»  conquered 
Austrian  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantaa ;  put 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  the  Pope  himself,  under 
contribution,  and  struck  the  king  of  Napl«»  with  such  oon- 
stemation  that  he  accepted  a  humiliatiBg  peace.  In  1799  the 
French  advanced  towards  Rome,  and,  overthrowing  the 
eccle.siastical  government,  erected  the  Rooun  republie^ 

In  1800  Napoleon,  then  first  consul,  gained  she  memorable 
battle  of  Marengo,  over  the  Anstrians,  and^  compelled  them 
to  evacuate  aU  the  Italian  fortresses  which  they  held.  Aiiter 
Buonaparte  was  proclaimed  em|)eror  of  Franoe  he  also 
assumed  the  title  of  "  king  of  Italy,"  (Mareh  1^7,  1805.) 
but  promised  never  to  unite  the  new  monarchy  with  Franoe, 
and  even  to  give  it  a  king  of  its  own.  He  afterwards  ap- 
pointed his  step- son,  Eugene  Beaubamoia.  viceroy  of  Italy, 
who  laboured  witii  great  zeal  fur  the  improvement  of  all 
bsanchea  of  the  government,  of  industry,  and  the  arts. 
After  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  in  VSH,  Geaeral 
Murat,  whom  Napoleon  had  pere6nally  offended,  deserted 
the  cause  of  France  and*  joined  Austria,  whose  army  pene- 
trated Italy,  January  11,  1814.  The  viceroy  Eugene  con- 
tinued true  to  Napoleon,  and'  offered  to  the  enemies  of  his 
dynasty  the  boldest  resistance,  which  was>  however,  frustrated 
by  the  fall  of  Buonaparte  in  France.  After  the  truce  of 
April  21,  1814,  the  French  troops  evacuated  Italy,  and  most 
of  the  provinces  were  restored  to  their  legitimate  princes. 

Murat,  who  had  become  king  of  Naples,  took  up  arms  ill 
1815,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  independence  of  Italy ;  but 
his  appeal  to  the  Italians  was  answered  by  a-  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Austrians.  The  event  was,  that  he  lost  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  waa  victoriously  entered  by  the 
Austrian  general  Nugent,  on  May  3,  seven  weeks  only  alMr 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Murat  then  embarked  from 
Naples,  with  the  view  of  escaping  to  France^  but  aiterwanfo 
turned  towards  Austria,  where-  hie  family  found  an  asjjum 
with  Ferdmand  If.  He  then  made  a  descent  into  Calabria, 
to  recover  his  lost  kingdom^  but  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fizzo; 
brought  before  a  court  martial,  and  shot  Oct.  13,  IStS* 
Finally,  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  the  act  of'  June  9«  1815; 
arranged  the  afihffs  of  Italy  in-aeasly  the  same  stataas  they 
reniBin  at  present.  Many-ehange^hwe  undoubtedly  taken 
place  in  pakioular  provinoesy  hup  the*  general  political  eonr 
dltion  of  the  kingdom  oontiMe^  m  it  was  lafb  by  the 
congress  of  Yienna* 

There  ia  pcrlu^  na  pcoph-  i»the  wmM)  of  whoae^aatioMd 


character  more  opposite  and  inconsistent  sketches  have  been 
given  by  travellers,  than  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
The  cause  may  probably  be  found,  not  merely  in  the  different 
degrees  of  candour,  judgment,  and  opportunity,  posseued  by 
the  writers  of  travds,  but  in  the  reid  diversity  of  ehsnctsr 
whioh  must  necesearity  exist  in  a  country  where  the  ioha- 
bitants  Uve  under  so  many  different  forma  of  goversaient. 
and  in  such  diversified  conditk>ns  and  eireumstancss.    The 
fbllowing  passage  from  Swinburne's  TraveU^  offlys  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  remark.     ^  The  oaths  and  curses,"  nyi 
he,  ^*  so  frequent  in  the  meulhaof  the  vulgar,  change  entirely 
at  the  first  step  one  takes  out  el  the  Robmhs  into  the  Nea- 
politan territories.     The  Romana  having  the  fcar  of  the  in- 
quisition before  their  eyes,  vent  th«r  eholer  in  obecure  wordi 
or  pious  ejaculations  ;  but  the  awearing  of  the  NespoUtan, 
who  is  under  no  such  restnunt,  borders  on  blasphemy."  'ilie 
same  writer  goes  on  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  an  intetli- 
gent  CalabfMe,  that  the  people  is  the  north  haxre  a  great 
deal  of  Geraaan  solidity  in  their  disposition,  while  the  moit 
evident  traces  of  Greciaft  maanefs  and  turn  of  mind  are  to 
be  louod  amongst  the-  southern  CaUibreae  and  Neapolitan ; 
and  the  PfedsMnteae  approach  in  like  manner  to  the  Frendi 
character. 

i^Bsong  the  Neapohtns  th*  upper  raaks  are  deecribed  tt 
igooruit,  Heeaitious,  and  dissipated,  and  inveterately  addicted 
to  the  most  miaovs  grilantry  v  the  gentlemen  of  the  chudi 
and  the  law  ar»  tolerably  well  educated,  the  middie  clan 
possessed  of  considerable  worth,  and  the  lower  populace  good- 
humoured,  open-heartad,  passionate,  but  not  malicious,  and 
so  fond  of  drollery,  that  a  joke  will;  frequently  serve  tocbcck 
iheir  moat  violent  fits  of  anger. 

The  Tuscans  are  in*  every  view  the  most  worthy  and  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  nation.  The  wealthier  indiriduais  are 
fond  of  learning,  and  the  lower  Glasses  are  sober  in  ibeix 
manners,  and  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  peraonal  appearaccer 
The  Romans  possess  neither  the  worth  of  the  Tiucans  or 
the  good-natured  buffoonery  of  the  NeapoUtani.  Tke 
nobles  are  polite  to  foreigners,  but  the  tradeepeople  sod 
populaoe  are>  savage  and  fraudulent ;  retaining  much  of  tbcii 
ancient  haughty  character,  and  proud  of  their  descent  frooi 
the  "  conquerors  of  the  world." 

The  higher  ranks  throughout  Italy  are  extremely  hofpi* 
table,  so-  that »  good  letter  ol  recommendation  may  cany  a 
traveler  from  bouse  to  house  all  over  the  country.    Penons 
of-  rank  among  themselves  usually  pass  in  their  jouncyi    j 
from^  one  villa  to  another  without  making  use  of  the  m^ 
which  are,  consequently,  very  deficient  in  accommodatioDf' 
The  inhahitsntft  in-  general  are  full  of  civility  to  strangera, 
and  remarkable  for  honesty-  to  one  anothen ,  so  that  tbe 
houses  are  left  entirely  open  during  the  absence  oi  families 
on  their  daily  aiocations.     The  Ihiliana  in  gcnenil  are  dirty 
in  their  dreas^  cookery,  and  manners.  The  general  saminary 
of»  Italian,  eharaeter.  aa  it  i»  presented  in. the  country  between 
Leghorn  and  Naplee^   froak  Semple'a    interesting  work  a 
graphic,  and  being  borne  out  by  other  mod  later  authonticai 
true.  '*  The  kalians,"  sayftSeanple,  '*  are  &  singular  mixture 
of  eagnmesa  and   oumingi  of  mildxieca  and  violence,  o^ 
supemtition.  and  irreligion.     They  auro  vehement  in  tbciz 
gestures   on  triwal  ooeasioDa^;  but»  at  the  i^ery  time  \h*J 
apjiear  absoihed  in  thc'  violence  of  pmsaion  they  are  full  o^ 
dtiplicity^  and  grow  cool  in^a  laomeiitv  ifvthey  see  advantage 
in*  doing  so.    Thesf.  affict  to>  qpeak  with-  great  mildneaa  and 
appearance  of  regpKcd>  even/tQ.aa.abaoluto  atranger,  and  y^ 
auddenly  break  out  into  violhnt  fits,  of  pasaioB^    They  viU 
tidk  lightly  ofi  the»  church,  and^tuni  t^r  praeate  into  ridicule; 
bfuti  afterutbeaiog  aa^ineUgaoua  je«t^.ft  sacred: asse-aeema  to 
drive  thfloa  to*  the  altar,  whenhtheyt/ittoeiiFft  tbft  sacaiBfitf 
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from  the'verj  hand  of  him  they  have  so  latelj  ridiculed*  No 

people  that  t  have  seen  descend  to  low  to  excite  compaation. 

If  they  gn'm  their  object  by  any  means  they  are  satisfied  ; 

and,  to  effect  this,  they  fawn  upon  strangers  in  a  manner 

that  becomes  tedious,    and   even  disgusting.     They  feel 

with  greater  accuracy  than  they  reason  ;   and   are  more 

apt  to  mislead  themselves   when  they  take  time  to  deli- 

bemte,  than  when  they  act  from  the  impuUe  of  the  moment. 

The  mildoera  of  their  climate  inspires  them  with  cheerfulness, 

and  they  give  themselves  up  with  ardour  to  every  pleasure, 

eren  the  most  trifling ;  yet  their  looks  are  composed,  and 

even  grave,  and  their  walk  has  nothhng  in  it  which  indicates 

lerity.    In  the  observance  of  matrimonial  engagements  no 

people  can  be  more  lax ;  nor  is  there  any  cuuntry  where 

jfaloQsy  is  so  little  known,  nor,  indeed,  where  it  would  be  so 

Tery  ufeless." 

the  language  of  the  Italians  is  celebrated  for  its  elegance 
sad  melody.     Lord  Byron,  in  his  ^  Beppo,**  describes  it  as 

" that  soft,  bastard  Latin, 

That  aoiindtaa  if  it  ahonld  be  writ  on  satin, 
Vrhit  syllables  which  breathe  of  tlie  street  S«irth:" 

and  the  editor  of  the  ''Encyclopedia  Americuna "  has 
more  in  the  following  note  to  characterise  the  beauty 
nf  the  language,  than  is  effected  by  the  whole  of  the 
lon^  article  to  which  it  appears  only  as  an  appendage : — 
**  The  sweetness  of  this  tongue,  which  often  gives  to  a 
passage  a  charm  independent  of  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  resembling  that  of  music,  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  wb«ie  so 
apparent  as  in  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  and  many 
9taj)zas  have  struck  us  as  attracting  thsr  bearer  trfcaiatibly, 
though  some  of  them  have  no  particular  charm  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  This  also  gives  the  Italian  improviaafeor, 
(extempore  poet,)  a  great  advantage  over  one  who  attempts 
a  timilar  performance  in  another  language,  in  which  he  is 
entirely  thrown  upon  the  meamug  of  what  be  says," 

The  fine  arts,  particularly  those  of  painting  and  music, 
have  flourished  with  peculiar  brilliancy  in  Italy.    The  Italian 
school  of  painting  lias  found  pupils,  aod  her  masters  dis- 
ciples, from  every  nation.     The  art  was  introduced  by  the 
Greeks,  and   first  pursued  with  zeal  at  Pisa,     The  earliest 
master  of  any  note  was  Cimabuey  who  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1240.    His  pupil.  Ghiotto,  first  attempted  fore-shortening 
and  a  natural  disposition  of  drapery.     It  was  not  till  after 
1402  that  painting  on  canvass  and  in  oil  was  practised; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Paolo  Uccelli  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  study  of  perspeclivie,  which  was  improved  upon  by 
the  celebrated  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  burn  in  1444.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titiai^  Cor- 
rergio,  the  three  Caracd,  and  a  host  of  c^er  names,  whose 
genius  have  contributed  to  place  the  arts  in  Italy  far  above 
competition. 

The  music  of  the  Italians  ia  highly  eharacteristic  of 
themselves;  it  is  light  and  fanciful,  consisting  chiefly 
of  melody  and  song,  with  very  little  pretension  to  elaborate 
combinations  in  harmony,  Idrmiag  a  atrong  contrast  to  the 
sombre  and  learned  compositions  of  the  Germans.  The 
names  which  occupy  the  moat  distingnished  place  among  the 
nmstersof  the  Italian  school  of  muaic,  ave  Pergoleai  Martini, 
Paestello,  Cimaroso,  Rossini,  and  Betteni  ;  the  airiness 
and  melodious  elegance  of  whose  eompoeittona  have  rendered 
Italian  music  popular  over  the  whole  of  the  avilized  world. 

No  part  of  Europe  haa  been  so  much  visited  by  foreigners 
as  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  hordes  of  robbers  or  bri- 
ganda  which  infest  her  mbuntaoous  districts.  Points  of 
attraction  are,  however,  presented  to  the  traveller  which  no 
other  country  can  boast  of.  The  poet  is  charmed  with«  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  her  aceaery — ihn  «iiti<|iiarian  with 


those  relics  of  ancient  art  scattered  over  her  plains,  or  buried 
under  the  overwhelming  floods  of  volcanic  lava — ^while  the 
philosopher  finds  (quat  matter  for  contemplation  in  the 
wonders  performed  in  the  "  bowels  of  thfe  mrth*'  by  the  ter- 
rible and  frequent  catastrophe  peculiar  to  the  country.  Th« 
sight  of  modem  Italy  it  is  said  insfared  Gil  bon  to  write  th« 
sad  story  of  the  sudden  *•  Decline  and  Fall''  of  her  chief  city, 
called  in  the  height  of  her  power  and  arrogance,  **  the  Queen 
of  the  Worid." 
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ON  DEATH ;  PHYSIOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

Tncav  undoabtedly  is  aonething  awfully  solemn  in  the 
ceostderation,  that  of  all  tha  vast  crowds  who  pass  us  in  the 
thronged  streets,  from  the  young  child,  radiant  in  beauty  and 
booyant  in  innocent  lightness  of  spirit,  there  is  not  one 
who  must  not,  in  a  more  or  less  brief  space  of  time,  f  ubmit 
to  the  stroke  of  the  great,  the  inevitable  conqueror — Death. 
But  though  this  consideration  ought  to  be  wed,  it  h  unwi«e, 
and,  indeed,  far  from  consistent  with  the  lesigoatinn  which 
is  an  important  part  of  our  christian  duty,  to  abuse  it.  Such 
a  oonsidaiation  haa  a  most  important  use,  in  preventing 
us  from  too  eagerly  pursuing  this  world's  goods,  or  too  highly 
valuing  this  world's  pleasure? ;  and  he  who  accustoms  himself 
frequently  and  rightly  to  meditate  upon  the  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  this  life,  has  no  weak  auxiliary  in  eo  living 
here,  as  to  fit  him  for  the  life  hereafter.  But  unfortunately, 
even  in  what  is  good,  men  are  but  too  little  apt  to  confine 
themselves  within  due  limits  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  persons  of  really  fine  powers  of  mind 
rendering  themselves,  and  all  who  love  them,  uneasy  by 
an  undiM  and  misptoeed  dread  of  tiiat  solemn  change  to 
which  all  are  inentiMy  bom.  The  great  Dr.  Johnson, 
giganfie  as  were  his  powers  of  reasoning,  was  a  prey  to  this 
excessive  dread  of  death  t  and  it  ia  really  painful  to  read  of 
the  perpetual  and  agonizing  terrors  which  agitated  a  man  so 
great  for  his  intellectnal  powers,  and  so  infinitely  greater  for 
his  fervent  and  practical  piety.  Wise  and  pious  as  he  was. 
he  yet  caM  not  look  with  any  thing  Kke  ealmaess  upon  the 
act  of  death ;  relying  as  firmly  as  humbly  for  happiness  in 
the  next  life  upon  Hiaa  from  mom  alone  that  happiness  can 
proceed,  ha  yet  shuddered  wilh  horror,  as  often  as  he  con- 
tem|dated  tiio  brief  and  iaovltable  pang  with  which  he  must 
pass  froas  tiasa  to  etamky.  And  yet  hia  whole  life  was  at- 
tended by  disiiaa,  and  almost  the  trhde  of  it  by  frequent 
and  tiemeodowa  pain.  Must  he  not,  ttierefore,  who  so  he- 
roically Md  anaompfsMngly  bore  the  pain  of  fiving  have 
gready  exa^e^vttM  the  pain  of  dying  ?  We  thmk  so ;  and 
certainly  a  mktala  mto  which  hia  aianl  intellect  would  fall. 
must  be  iafioential  indeed  with  Inferior  minda.  Several 
eminent  phynological  writers  ^  have  shown,  tiiat  in  the  very 
fact  of  the  body  being  ia  the  sMie  called  dying,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  tha  aeeoung  agoniea  of  the  last  momenta  are  only 
seeming — muaonlar  motions,  not  nervons. 

No  doubt  it  at  fint  sight  seema  aomewhat  ataggering  to 
be  told,  that  he  whoae  pale  lips  are  convulsed  and  covered 
with  foam,  and  that  ha  whose  convulsive  struggles  require  all 
the  force  to  reatrain  diem  which  sorrowing  afFectioa  can 
supply,  is  not  in  pain.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases 
of  aeemiog  error,  a  little  use  of  reflection  and  analogy  will 
serve  to  ^ow  us,  that  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  very 


•  We  would  etpedally  point  attention  to  Dr.  Madden't  able  remarki, 
at  once  tbo  aioct  philosophic  and  O^t  moat  confolaiory  aa  to  die  act  of 
dying  iwe  eve*  met. 
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incredible,  may,  upon  more  lutura  coDudention,  uppear,  not 
only  crediUe.  but  also,  in  fact,  very  irrcfriigable. 

Mow  our  readers  need  ecarcely  be  reminded,  tbat  on  the 
bared  muKles  of  newly-deceaeed  criiniitali!  being  tubjected 
to  the  action  of  a  galrHuic  battery,  phenomena  have  nrtulted 
to  ghattly  and  stnking,  aa  to  temporarily  atonle  eren  the 
long  experienced  attendants  upon  distection  todou.  Even 
the  pencil  of  Fuaeli,  representing  a  long  nightoure  of 
horron,  would  be  inadequate  to  describe  the  glaring  eyes, 
the  dictorted  and  working  features,  the  limbs  thrown  fiercely 
and  yet  §putetquely  into  actionv,  of  the  newly  dead,  whose 
bared  muscles  are  subjected  to  this  powerful  influence.  The 
fiercest  seeming  sufiering  of  a  death  bed  has  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  dreadful  action  of  a  corpse  thus  influenced  ; 
and  as  we  know  that  the  corpse  cannot  feel  which  di'plays 
the  more  terrible  coaTuIsioos,  why  should  we  be  so  iilogi- 
cally  solicitous  to  take  as  evidence  of  agonized  feeling  the 
lees  terrible  convulsions  of  the  dying  ?  But  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  Tery  fact  of  the  convulsions  being  cufaibited 
in  the  one  case  by  the  dying,  and  in  the  other  cave  by  the 
actually  dead,  renders  the  argument  only  partitilly  con- 
clusive. If  the  oase  were  so  weak  aa  to  make  the  overruling 
of  this  objection  a  matter  worth  the  needful  time  and  space, 
ve  could  very  euily  show,  that  not  only  is  the  objcctiur 
valid  againat  our  Ticw,  but  tbat,  in  aaber  fact,  it  actually 


might  be  made  a  new  argument  in  favour  of  Out  vit*. 
'Iliat,  however,  is  unnecessaiy  ;  for,  instead  of  recurting  lo 
the  iiutance  we  have  given,  we  may  at  once  pass  od  to  the 
instances  of  persons  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
subject  to  the  terrible  kind  uf  fits  called  epileplic.  It  ii 
scarcely  postible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  teiii>ile  thn 
the  aspect  and  cootortiuns  of  body  exhibited  by  a  pennn 
suffering  under  a  very  strong  attack  of  this  sort ;  so  terrible 
indeed  they  are,  that  the  ancients  considered  lucb  pcrtou 
to  be  for  the  time  inhabited  by  demons  ;  yet,  on  the  pstieDta' 
recovery,  they  are  utterly  unconscious  of  all  that  has  oecuncd, 
from  their  seizure  to  their  recuvery,  unless  tbej  htvt 
received  acme  external  injury  while  convulted  and  on. 
cooKiouf. 

Death  and  the  life  to  come  are  subjects  very  well  woitfay 
to  be  dwelt  upon  with  due  and  reverential  solemnity  of 
feeling.  But  tbe  dread  of  the  mere  act  of  dying,  canied  u 
that  dread  but  too  frequently  is,  to  the  most  abeu'd  eitrenutj 
of  effeminate  terror,  is  surely  to  be  deprecated  by  allrea-i'ii, 
and  by  all  piety ;  and  we  trust,  thatin  our  brief  lemarkinpoo 
the  subject,  enough  has  been  said  to  affurd  ground  for  luch 
reasoning  as  will  inspire  a  manly  and  calm  resignation, 
in  awaiting'  that  hour  which,  aoonei  or  later,  must  mat 
for  all  who  lire. 


Ko.  IX.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOORAPHY. 

WALLKNSIEIH. 


Albbbt  WjLLLEHnxiw,  dttke  of  ^edland ,  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  well  known  "  tlurty  yean'  war,"  was  born  at 
"  '      's  on  tbe  Htti  of  Septcmljer,  1583.    |{i*  father,  the 


Baron  de  Watdttein,  who  waa  a  protestant,  confidcdthean 
of  his  ton  to  a  minister  of  tbat  religion,  and  aftt^rnirds  hdI 
him  to  the  university  of  Altdorf.  Voung  WalI(n^tein  hue 
cviiiceH  qualities  which  eminently  dirtinguished  bim  from  hb 
f«llow-»iudtnts.  He  poiiessed  extensive  and  raj  id  |«««i 
of  arquirement,  but,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  ilegree  cf  pelu- 
lapce,  and  contempt  for  submd  I  nation,  that  by  the  sditn— 
almost  entreaties—  of  his  tutors  at  the  university,  he  rduniiJ 
to  his  parents.  Hewas  afterwards  epjiointtd  page  toCbHiln, 
margrave  of  Burgau,  snd  son  to  the  Archduke  Feidinsnd  of 
In'prunk.  Dining  thi*  lervitude,  an  accident,  curiuus  in  in 
results,  befei  Wallinstein.  Having  dropped  asleep  neiria 
open  window  of  considerable  height  from  the  grouud,  he  fril, 
but  without  (uitaining  the  imslUit  injury.  This  gsve  him 
anotion  that  bis  life  was  especially  protected  by  Providtncf, 
and,  by  a  train  of  ressonings  it  would  be  difficult  to  tnrt, 
be  was  induced  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  He  thin 
commenced  tbe  tour  of  Europe,  which  he  completed  ^ 
Par'uB,  where,  having  settled,  he  determined  (o  maiie  u|)  fi't 
lost  time,  and  ajiplitd  bimrelf  assiduously  to  study.  On  bii 
return  to  bis  native  place,  he  inspired  with  the  ttndtr  psnion 
a  rich  widow  of  the  family  ofWiczkova,  whom  hemanicd. 
His  happiness  was  embittered  by  the  jealoury  of  tbe  lady, 
who,  however,  died  at  the  end  of  four  year»,  leaving  bin  * 
large  fortune.  Wallenstein  was  not  a  man  to  remain  long  is- 
active.  War  bavins;  been  declared  between  the  Archduh 
Ferdinand  and  the  Venetians,  Wallenstein  raised  at  his  0"a 
expense  a  regiment  of  thiee  hundred  strong,  which  he  din- 
manded  in  peraon,  and  distinguished  hfrnself  with  pat 
;  honour  at  the  siege  of  Oradisea  ;  and  the  emperor  named  bin 
colonel  of  the  force*  in  Moravia.  In  this  country  a  rtbelltDD 
:  had  commenced,  and,  alter  a  few  struggle*,  the  inturgenU 
announced  their  intention  of  joining  the  Bohemians  in  'brit 
revolt.  Wallenstein,  having  failed  in  counteracting  tfaii 
object,  left  the  eonntry,  carrying  with  him  a  poitioo  of  ibt 
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pablie-monef.    This,  however,  he  wm  forced  to  give  up  to 
tbe  emperor,  except  eleven   hundred  crowns,    which  he 
mamged  to  retain.      Shortly  afterwards,   he  raised    and 
equipped  a  corps  of  one  thousand  caira^aiers  for  the  use  of 
]u4  Bovereign,  at  a  time  when  the  open  revolt  of  the  Bohe- 
miaos  rendered  such  a  service  highly  acceptable.  WuUenstein 
bmediately  received  orders  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to 
Lsften  an  attempt  at  appeasing  the  troubles  of  his  native 
kingdom,  where  his  former  military  success  and  his  large 
fortune  gave  him  much  importance.     On  arriving  amongst 
his  former  compatriots,  they  made  every  effort  to  induce 
him  to  forsake  his  trust  and  join  their  party ;  but  he  refused 
tbe  most  brilliant  offers  with  becoming  indigoation.     His 
efforts  towards  effecting  an  adjustment  were  consequently 
quite  unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  of  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  rebels.    His  master,  however,  appreciating 
the  severe  test  to  which  his  fidelity  had  been  put,  rewarded 
him  with  extensive  possessions  which  had  been  forfeited  in 
torn  by  the  insurgents.     His  character  for  bravery   and 
political  ability  was  now  establbhed.     He  became  a  favourite 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  11.,  and  espoused  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  emperor's  chief  favourites ;  and  Wallenstein  was 
loon  after  named  major*  general  of  the  army.      He  next 
marched  against  the  Bohemians,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1 620. 

Conceiving  that  a  grand  eff).t  would  be  necessary  to 
compete  with  the  growing  influence  of  the  Protestants,  Wal- 
lenstein requested  permission  trs  raise,  at  his  own  charge,  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men!  The  emperor  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  this  munificent  offer,  and  consented ;  assigning 
the  geneial  certain  districts  in  Bohemia  in  which  to  raise 
recruits,  and  giving  him  the  privilege  of  naming  his  own 
officers.  His  levy  jras  highly  successful,  and,  in  addition  to 
his  own  corps,  in  a  very  few  months  Wallenstein  found 
himstlf  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  It  was  at  this 
time  he  attained  the   distinction  of  a  dukedom — that  of 

Friedlsnd. 

Wallenstein    received    orders  to  join   Tilly,    who   was 
counteracting    the  hostilities  of  the  kiqg  of  Denmark  in 
Lower  Saxony  ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  his  character,  and  the 
high  rank  which  he  had  just  attained,  prevented  him  from, 
what  he  conceived,  the  degradation  of  submitting  to  the 
orders  of  another  general,  and  alter  some  delay  he  consented 
to  act  in  concert  with  Tilly,  on  receiving  the  command  of  a 
separate  army,  independent  of  that  of  his  rival.     He  occu- 
pied positions   near  Magdebourg,  Qrubenhagen,  and  Hal- 
ber!»tadt,  while  Tilly  remained  in  Lower  Saxony.     On  the 
28d  of  April,  1626,  Wallenstein  was  attacked  by  the  duke 
of  Mansfeld^  whom  he  completely  routed ;  but  after  various 
adventures  and    petty  engagements   his  situation  became 
somewhat  critical.     The  troops  not  having  received  their 
regular  soppUea  of  food  and  wine  abandoned  themselves  to 
piiiage ;   and  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  in 
revenge,  commenced  a  series  of  unexpected  and  annoying 
attacks   upon    the  camp.     Famine  and  frequent  sickness 
were  the  evils  the  general  had  to  contend  with ;    but  the 
ioflexibility  of  his  character,  and  his  consummate  prudence, 
enabltd  him  to  bear,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  counteract 
these  miafortunes.     He  was,  however,  saved  from  further 
jfsaster  by  the  discords  of  his  enemies,    llie  league  against 
which    the    Imperial  forces  had  to  contend  consisted  of 
Bmest  de  Weimer,  Manafeld,  Bethlem  Gabor,  a  Bohemian 
jatriot,  and  a   body  of  Turk  mercenaries.    The  separate 
nterests  of  these  parties  were  of  too  opposite  a  nature  to 
ement  a  long- continued  or  firm  union.    Disagreements  and 
nsubordinatioo  broke  out  in  their  camps,  and  Wallenstein 
ras  enahled  to  effect  a  successful  retreat,    Mansfeld,  aban- 


doned by  his  allies,  retired  into  Italy,  and  died  at  the  village 
of  Bosnia ;  and  Wallenstein,  however  little  deserved,  bore 
the  credit  of  ridding:  Germany  of  that  celebrated  adventurer, 
who,  by  his  talents,  his  exactions,  and  insatiable  ambition,  had 
been,  during  seven  years,  the  terror  both  of  prince  and  people. 

Flattered  by  the  favour  of  Ferdinand,  and  pnnid  of  his 
military  successes,  Wallenstein  became  so  overbearing,  that 
he  regarded  neither  friends  nor  foes.  He  forced  Tilly  to  pass 
over  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  under  pretence  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  retreat  of  the  rebels,  and  thus  reaped  laurels 
really  won  by  his  rival.  One  of  his  chief  objects  was  to 
establish  a  sea-port  on  the  Baltic.  He  selected  Stralsuud  for 
this  object,  a  town  which  had  remained  neuter  during  the 
late  war.  He  commanded  the  magistrates  to  receive  the 
Imperial  army,  pretending  that  he  was  about  to  pass  forward 
to  the  Isle  of  Kugen.  The  inhabitants  resolutely  refused, 
and  he  commenced  a  siege,  while  the  Danes  defended  their 
town  with  heroic  bravery.  Meantime,  the  inhabitants 
represented  their  situation  to  Ferdinand,  who  instantly 
ordered  WaUenstein  to  desist  from  the  attack,  and  treat  with 
the  besieged.  The  proud  general  refused,  and  in  this 
desperate  situation,  the  Danes  had  recourse  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  sent  them  succours  by  sea ;  and  on  the  '22d 
of  July,  1628,  Wallenstein  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege. 

The  delivery  of  Stralsund  not  only  raised  the  importance 
of  the  Swedish  arms,  but  cemented  an  alliance  between  the 
two  great  Northern  powers.  This  formidable  combination 
Ferdiinand  sought  to  separate*  Denmark  was  already  reduced 
to  comparative  obedience,  while  her  coalition  with  Sweden 
promised  that  would  be  but  of  short  duration ;  Wallenstein 
did  all  in  his  power  to  engage  the  amity  of  the  Danes,  while 
the  Swedish  ambassadors  he  treated  with  the  .greatest  inso- 
lence. A  treaty  of  peace  between  Ferdinand  and  Christian  IV. 
was  signed  at  the  congress  of  Lubeck,  in  1629,  which  was 
esteemed  an  important  step  towards  a  general  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Meantime,  the  exactions  wrested  from  Lower 
Saxony  and  other  principalities  during  the  war  were 
enormous.  Eight  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  had 
Wallenstein,  during  the  seven  years  he  held  tlie  command, 
drained  from  one  half  of  Germany ;  and,  at  this  time,  the 
distress  of  its  inhabitants  reached  a  frightful  crisis.  Thousands 
were  obliged  to  depend  for  sustenance  upon  raw  herbs,  and 
others  died  of  starvation ;  but  Ferdinand  was  less  anxious 
to  arrest  these  horrors  than  to  improve  the  advantages'he  had 
gained  hy  the  success  of  his  arms.  With  this  view,  he 
issued,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1629,  the  celebrated  '*  Edict  of 
Restitution  ;"  by  which  all  the  benefices,  church  lands,  and 
confiscated  property,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants  for  the  last  twenty -four  years,  were  to  be  given 
up.  Wallenstein  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
ordinance. 

llie  princes  of  Germany  now  determined  to  effect  the  ruin 
of  a  man  who  had  hitherto  caused  so  much  public  misery, 
and  so  long  conducted  himself  towards  them  with  an  excess 
of  arrogance.  Wallenstein  determined  to  brave  his  enemies 
in  person  at  an  assembly  of  electors  at  Uatlsbon,  whither 
he  repaired  with  a  degree  of  ostentation  and  lordly  pomp 
that  might  have  eclipsed  the  emperor  himself.  Ferdinand 
could  not,  however,  resist  the  powerful  appeal  made  to  him 
by  a  reference  to  the  excessive  and  arbitrary  rigour  of 
Wallenstein,  in  exercising  the  trust  reposed  in  him ;  and 
while  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which  he  was  review- 
ing* the  general  received  his  dismissal  from  the  service  of 
the  emperor.  This  fatal  and  unexpected  blow  to  hit 
Ifortunes  he  received  with  perfect  calmness  and  resignation, 
and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia*  A 
body  of  soldiers  followed  his    example,    and,  in   conse* 
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quQDce  of  hitf  dismissa],  gn  army  of   lOOiQOO  meo  ivas 
speedily  reduced  to  40,000. 

Wallenstein  now  lived  m  a  style  of  ^lendovr  and  expenae 
far  exceeding  any  sovereign  in  Europe^  His  palace  at 
Prague  had  six  grand  entrances,  and  he  caused  one  hundred 
houses  to  be  pulled  down  to  enlarge  his  xnngnificent  dwell- 
ing. Fifty  halberdiers  guarded  his  antechamber ;  he  had 
sixty  pages,  who  were  scions  of  the  most  nuble  houses  in 
Germany,  four  valets,  six  noblemen  ready  to  receive  his 
orders,  and  his  principal  chamberlain  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  distinction.  When  he  travelled  he  was  attended  by 
fifty  vehicles,  containing  his  bsggige,  each  drawn  by  six 
horses,  besides  his  own  equipage,  which  was  splendid  in  the 
extreme,  and  attended  by  six  carriages  containing  his  suite. 
In  this  state  of  luxurious  inactivity  Wajlenstein  did  not, 
however,  long  remain. 

Tilly,  having  been  named  generalissimo  to  the  forces  of 
the  emperor  and  the  league,  assembled  bis  army,  which 
amounted  to  80.000  men,  to  oppose  the  career  of  Gu»tavus 
Adolphus,  who,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Protestants, 
had  been  called  to  head  their  cause,  and  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  their  future  liberator.  He  arrived  with  14,000 
Swedes,  but  in  a  short  time  his  force  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  emperor ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  ^mpletely  van- 
quished the  Catholic  troops.  In  this  tezrible  juncture,  Fer- 
dinand naturally  looked  towards  Wallenstein  for  asustance ; 
and  in  1631  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Catholic  forces.  In  1632  he 
fought  and  conquered  the  Swedish  monarch  at  Nuremberg ; 
and  having  retired  to  Leipsic,  determined  to  establish  his 
winter  quarters  in  that  ci^,  imprudently  despatching 
Pnppenheim,  one  of  his  generals,  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
into  Lower  Saxony.  Gustavus,  apprised  of  this  circumstance, 
determined  to  engage  with  Wallenstein,  and  both  armies 
were  speedily  within  sight  of  each  other  near  Lutzen.  On  the 
6th  of  November,  1632,  the  action  commenced  After  many 
spirited  attacks,  the  lef^  ^ing  of  the  Swedes  gave  way.  and 
Gustavus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing*  coming  up  to  the 
support  of  the  former,  received  his  death  blow.  At  this 
critical  moment  Pappenheim  arrived  with  his  twelve  thou- 
sand men  to  support  Wallenstein,  and  the  Austrians  deemed 
victory  certain ;  but  after  different  attacks  and  repulses,  of 
various  success,  the  desperation  of  the  Swedes  at  the  loss  of 
their  beloved  monarch,  and  the  talents  of  Bernard  of 
Weimer,  who  resumed  the  command  after  Gustavus,  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
exertions  of  Wallenstein.  This  was  a  dearly-bought  victory, 
on  account  of  the  great  loss  sustained  on  both  sides,  and  the 
death  of,  at  that  time,  the  most  popular  king  in  Christendom, 
and  the  chi^f  support  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany. 

Wallenstein  now  retreated  into  Bohemia,  followed  by  the 
Swedes,  over  whom  he  gained  some  unimportant  advantages, 
but  which  he  neglected  to  follow  up ;  for  it  appeared  he  was 
too  busy  with  his  own  affairs  to  attend  to  those  of  his 
master.  The  object  he  had  in  view  was  no  less  than  the 
crown  of  Bohemia!  For  this  purpose  he  is  said  to  have 
negotiated  with  the  Protestant  party,  ax:d  to  hnve  tampered 
with  his  own  officers.  These  circumstances  having  been 
reported  at  Vienna,  with  some  exaggeration,  Wallenstein 
was  again  in  danger  of  being  dismissed  from  the  public 
service.  In  this  emergency,  he  made  overtures  to  the 
Swedes,  but  without  success.  He  then  aiFected  to  be  willing 
to  retire  from  the  command,  which  was  only  a  feint,  the 
oncers  and  people  immediately  about  him  being  instruct^ 
to  make  a  ferment  among  the  soldiers  to  retain  him.  Ii» 
consequence  of  this  intrigue,  fifty-two  officers  subscribed  to 
a  solemn  engagement  to  follow  his  fortunes  and  defend  his 


person.    Oneof these,  however,named  Piceolomioi, forthmt 
betrayed  the  plot  to  tlie  emperor. 

Wallenstein  was  now  demded  from  the  height  of  power 
to  the  condition  of  a  rebel.    A  proclamation  was  initHnlW 
issued  by  Ferdinand,  declaring  both  he  and  his  disaffected 
followers  traitors  to  the  empire,  and  Piceolomioi  wss  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  army  to  repress  them.    WKlieostein, 
nearly  deserted  by  his  army,  betrayed  by  his  genersl,  and 
reducNsd  to  the  necessity  of  retreating  on  a  nide1y*coostructvd 
litter,  arrived  at  Egra,  followed  by  two  hundred  foot  eoldien 
and  five  hundred  horse.     This  retreat  was  garrisoned  by 
some  Scotch  and  Irish  mercenaries,  upon  whom  he  thought 
he  could  depend.     Here,  in  spite  of  his  fiallen  condition, 
Wallenstein  8  ambitious  designs  did  not  fomke  him ;  bot 
with  a  view  to  secure  pardon  and  preferment,  two  Scotriih 
officers  under  the  command  of  Wallenstein,  and  an  Iritb 
colonel,  named  Butler,  formed  a  plot  for  assassinating  their 
general.     This  wasefTected  by  Butler,  who,  accompanied  by 
six  halberdiers,  entered  his  apartment,  and,  calling  him  *'  an 
enemy  to  the  army,  the  emperor,  and  the  people,"  struck  him 
dead  with  a  halberd. 

The  character  of  this  great  general  was  eminendy  fitted 
for  the  part  in  life  he  was  called  upon  to  act.  He  combined 
invincible  courage  with  sobriety  and  (houghtfalness,  wai  a 
great  lover  of  discipline,  and  extremely  serere  in  his  military 
punishments.  He  was,  however,  profHd,  le vengeful,  sod 
much  addicted  to  plunder  and  aggrandizement.  Sdiiller, 
the  German  dramatist,  founded  one  of  Ilia  finest  trsgtdiei 
on  some  events  in  the  Kfe  of  Walfenstein. 


IlOLIDAlfS. 

In  speaking  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  we  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  great  injunr  done  to  tbcin  by  the  imraen«e  numbff 
and  frequency  of  their  (estiv.ifs  and  cereiBonies.  A  full  half  ot 
their  time  is  by  these  made  wholly  unproductive  of  benefit  td 
etcher  iadividuals  or  society  at  lai^e ;  she  ouly  parties  proiit»i 
being  the  impostor  priests. 

lu  our  QHfu  country  a  vast  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  a  manner 
highly  derofaatory  tu  our  character  as  an  iatellectual  people ;  m.<i 
tliough  our  holidays  bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  the  Hiodoiyi, 
as  regards  numbers,  they  are  to  the  full  as  nnjustifiable  oo  thf 
score  of  common  sense.     People  frequently  compliiin  that  the 
'*  good  old  days  '^  are  gone  by,  and  tliat  the  **  may-pole"  aod  tbe 
dance  upon  the  village  f^reen  are  no  more  to  be  seen,    Fpr  tnt 
parts,  we  very  heartily  rejoice  that  such  mvunmenes  are  d<>M 
a«ny  with ;   ^y  did  mudi  towards' the  diffusion  of  vice  and  iifi* 
morality,  and  nothing  towards  the  real  frratification  or  improve- 
ment of  the  peasantry ;  and  every  festival  probably  plunged  more 
people  into  vice  and  ruin  than  any  one  week  of  regular  work- 
days. 

Even  yet  there  are  but  too  many  of  these  liolidavs,  any  eiro^ 
being  gladly  seized  upon  by  the  dtssoltite  aod  tlie  igaorant  tf> 
abandon  their  bread-wioning  iiidustryy  and  indulge  in  expeaM^^ 
and  brutalizing  sports.    Is  it  not  revoitiiig  ta  €:efDmoii  seuse,  tU: 
Christmas,  the  anniversary  of  the  precious  cxMxiiiii^of  the  Redeemer 
of  a  lost  world,  &hould  be  especially  selected  aa  a  season  of  *^ 
sailing,  riot,  and  profusion  ? — ^that  Easter,  the  anniversaty  of  (^ 
rijsing  again  from  the  dead  of  that  merciful  Redeemer*  should  ^ 
the  especial  season  for  those  scenes  of  low  dehaachery  and  tnllr, 
called  fairs?     In  favour  of  our  absurd  holidays  no  one  worH  ^ 
common  sense  apology  can  be  urged;  'while  agunat  thera, resion. 
morality,  and  religion,  alike  array  dieoBaelvaa, 

Speaking  of  fairs,  we  wonld  impnsa  tipoo  our  readers  that  no 
one  can  attend  one  of  these  foolish  witid  vicioos  scenes  without 
injury  to  both  his  intellectual  and  his  moral  character.  Ancie nti^i 
fairs  had  a  high  ,and  legitimate  use ;  they  were  the  places  c* 
reunion  for  dealers  in  every  description  of  gaods  from  rrer* 
part  of  the  country ;  just  as  Leipsic  lidr  is  at  present  the  grai^^ 
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resort  of  all  tbe  W>dksett6rs  trota  alt  D«rts  of  Germany.  Hdt 
the  necessity  for  them  dft  pkices  of  tmae  no  longef  6xma ;  mr 
oumeroos  large  townsy  brought  within  a  comparatively  ^tffft 
tfisCflKe  by  tbe  WMi^rfal  ipeed  witli  lallidciv  htftn  gMdt  ami  pas- 
MRgeis  am  twuinpoifj  ftoai  ^lace  to  pkce^  fimablb  an  Mfie 
ainmdeoca  of  mari[eiSk  For  ihw  p«ppo6e^  in  hct,  tho  nwferky  of 
lain  do  not  evea  vaka  any  provision ;  ihey  are  mere  haunts  of 
foob  and  knaves :  and  sorely  it  is  high  time  that  cur  entigbtened 
and  generaJIy  moral  people  snould  put  a  stop  to  the  congregating 
of  a  set  of  sturdy  vagabonds,  vrho,  instead  of  honestly  laboring 
at  soy  Qsefttl  and  honoorable  trade,  prefer  to  win  their  sobststence 
by  panderine  to  the  vice  and  folly  of  those  who  frequent  tfcoae 
dliflgraGeAi)  ba«Ms  of  disamtioiK 


DISDAIN. 

KviN.  in  tfao  very  casern  ia  whidft  aen  aeoni  to  have  ondeoiabfcB 
sq^aaenf  in  thoir  &vour»  ie  is  by  ao  owans  a»  Macommoa  case 
for  a  rigid  moral  analysis  to  disclose  errors  of  very  startling  mag- 
aitttde.    There  was  a  uam^  and  that  by  no  means  a  distant  one, 
when  public  beggars  were  nurtured  and  encouraged  in  their  dis- 
graceful sloth  and  imposture  by  the  mistaken  pity,  not,  as  at 
present,  of  a  few  persons  more  easitv  ruled  by  prejodice  thtm  by 
reason,  but  of  tho  great  lasifority  of  society.     Nothing;coald  be 
more  seemingly  iKianswerabl«  than  the  plea  made  for  the-encoo*- 
ragement  thus  held  out  to  raca  and  va^^ncy.    The  besc  laslinga 
of  our  cenuDen  Dature  ware  appealed  to,  and  it  was-  demaadad, 
hali'iu  benevolence  and  half  iaanger,  whether  the  halt*  the  lame, 
and  the  blind,  the  agcd^  the  in6nn,  and  the  wayworn  stranger, 
ou»hc  to  be  allowed  to  perish  before  our  eyes,  for  lack  of  that  aid 
which  we  have  the  power  to  afford.  Nothing  could  be  more  seem- 
ini^ly  correct  tlian  this  reasoning ;  nothtng^  cooid  be  fess  correct 
than  its  practical  application.     For,  in  tbe  first  place,  public 
fluids,  nnd  public ofiicere^  already  eaieted  for  the  relief  of  aU  mally 
neceflsicuus  perscMM^.  who,  therefore,  had  aeiiher  need  nor  neht  to 
torture  the  feelings,  or  to  burthen  the  means  of  private  indxvioiials; 
and.  secondly,  the  ailments  and  sufferings  of  street-beggars,  almost 
without  an  exception,  have  been  found  to  be  simulated.     Nor  do 
tbe  eicepted  cases  at  all  justify  the  old  practice  of  indiscriminate 
aims-f^iving.     The  rule  that  it  is  better  that  ninety-nine  guilty 
pi'rvuns  escape  ponishment  than-  that  otm  innocent  person  should 
ioflt?r  ittju{»tice,  doe»  not  aimly  bero^;  (or  whiles  on  the  one  Knod*^ 
the  inipnstor  desarved  no  Sra  from  ekJier  public  or  private  funds^ 
the  really  suffering  or  distreseed  could  always  obtain  aid  from  the 
puh/ic  funds. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  only  one  of  many  cases  of^  wron^oing, 
with  excellent  motives,  hut  ui  consequence  of  a  want  of  close  and 
careful  scrutiny  and  reasoning.  Another  such  case  is  furnisiied 
by  the  very  e^iisteiice  of  llie  word  which  heads  this  paper,  as  far 
as  (liar  word  is  applied  to  persons. 

Disdain !  He  must  be  indeed  a  rare  specimen  of  either  human 
perfection,,  or  uf  human  vain-gloriousneas  and  presumption,  wiio, 
a[ter  Mriou&ly  mflecriog  upon  himself,  will  veutuic  to  say  that  he 
dikdains  the  worst  or  the  pettiest  of  all  his  fellow-creaturea.  We 
ntny  dibdain*  and  if  our  minds  be  at  all  well  cultivated,  we  must 
dibdain,  meanness  and  vice ;  we  must  look  upon  them  with  real 
coiiipnopt ;  but  we  must  not,  we  should  not  dare  to  extend  that 
feelini;  to  roan.  Fallen  though  he  may  be,  he  is  still  our  fellow- 
man  ;  and,  secure  as  we  feci,  nay,  seeure  as,  with  well-constituted 
and  welUcultivatsd  minds,  we  actually  may  he,  we  ouj^ht  never 
to  forn^  that  we».  too,  are  liable  to  error.  To  participate  or  en- 
courai;!^  roibCondiu:t  is  evil ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fbltow  that 
there  is  more.  Uian  one  right  way  of  shunning  or  discouraging  it. 
In  urder  to  perform  one  moral  duty,  it  is  not  permitted  to  us, 
without  blame,  to  neglect  another;  it  is  our  duty  to  hate  vice, 
but  the  Seriptore  at.  t^he  same  time  commands  us  to  "  love  one 
another." 

It  i»  byi  fte  nmNme  certain  thalr those  who  are  the  most  ready  to 
bestow,  char  *'diftdn»"  Qirothei%.  are  themselves  tbe  most  free 
from,  at  the  least,  a  teBde»]^^;ecrQr;.  for  die  veryexceseof  thetr 
temper,  though,  at.  giesant  diraeted  only  against  vice  and.  the 
yiaoos,  ia  quite. capable  of  haiog^.at^someLluture  time,  directed  and 
inspired  by  envy  ot  tbe  virtuoiM^.  or.  by  iutereeted  Of^poftitiou  to 
virtue. 


A  story  h  somewhere  toTd  of  a  Russian  woyan  having,  in  ber 
excessive  dread,  while  travellinj^  through  a  Ibrest,  abandoned  la^ 
cessively  her  three  children  to  a  troop  of  hungry  wolves.  On 
reaching  a  place  of  shelter,  she  related  iri  an  agony  of  grief  afl 
tbat  had  taken  place,  when  the  son  of  her  host  struck  her  dead  on 
the  spot  with  a  hatchet,  declaring  tbat  so  unnatural  a  mother  did 
nut  deserve  to  exist.  To  these  terrible  facts  it  is  added,  that  the 
young  man  who  thus  made  himself  a  '^  voluntary  aveuKer'^  was 
pardoned  by  hb  sovereign  on  account  of  his  motive ;  and  yet 
bis  motive  was  not  a  jot  or  tittle  superior  to  the  motive  of\  any 
other  murderer ;  nay,  his  motive  was  precisely  the  same  Bi  the 
crime  which  he  took  upon  himself  to  punish — it  was  yielding 
to  the  strongest  feeling  of  the  moment,  being  governed  by 
passion,  and  not  by  religion  and  reason.  Had  he  reasoned 
on  the  subject,  and  had  he  been  really  virtuous,  he  would 
never  have  perpetrated  this  net  of  violence.  He  wourd  have 
seen  that  nothing  short  of  an  agony  of  terror^  amounting  to 
little  less  than  a  temporary  insanity,  could  have  overcome  the 
strong  and  beautiful  promptings  of  maternal  love.  He  would  have 
seen  toe,  tbat  cveir  ff  rhef  womao^s  conduct?  had  been  a  deliberate 
crime,  instead  of  being,  b9  it  really  was,  a  horrible  misfomine,  it 
was  not  for  bkn,  but  for  tbe  consckoted  aotiiefitiiS  of  the  eotmtry, 
to  ponish  her.  These  consideratfOBB  he  whoHy  lafd  aside :  hi^ 
obeyed  a  sudden  xwpiilee  of  mere  animal  emhustdsm,  and  he  de- 
served ponishnrant  a*  mcieh-  a»  any  otl^r  inuid^rer.  PriM^isely  the 
saiA^  ungovernable  passton  mfighc  lead  him^  to  butcher  *  fdlotr- 
peasant  in  a  dispute  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  rouble. 

Disdain  of  vice  is  perfeetlyjnetifiaMe,  ae,  indeed,  it  it  perfectly 
inevitable ;  but  whensoever  we  extend  ouir  diedm  to  persons  we 
become  guilty  of  iiijtmtiee^  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  pretty 
captafoto  loee  sight  of  the  legidmater  ase  of  the  vice  of  others  ;^ 
that,  namely,  of  serving  to  warn  usfirom'  the  sort  of  comhicr  which 
we  so  mueh  dislike*  in^iem. 

Ero  wo  oonclade  thiv  brief  paper,  we  cannof  forbear  to  observe, 
that  in  our  moral  serotffty  of  society  we  ought  fo  imitate  tfie  wne 
conduct  of  artiets,  who  Ivoh  at  beauties  tveopy  diem,  and  at 
ftHtha  w  rejject  them.  For  the  faulty  among-  our  liyllow  crearares 
it  behovea  u»  to  feel  pity ;  i0  iv  fbr  tbe  faults-  tliemseives  thitt  we 
should  resefve  euv  **  disdain.'' 


ANCIENT  PRlVmn&BS  OF  LONDOl*  ALDERMEN. 

THouou.tho  aldermen  of  London  have  in  oun  own  tkno  very 
great  power,  and  privileges,  they  had  far  greater  iiii  former  dnyst 
Then,  as  now,  tliey  bad  mtigisterial  power,  but  aa  the  polioee  of 
the  metropoHa  waa  wretchedly  defective^  it  waih  not  unfrequently 
uecessai-y  for  the  alderman  personally  to  aid  in  the  approhensioa 
o£  offenders,  or  in  preserving  tbe  peace  of  his  ward*  It  w«is 
probably  on  this  account  tbat  some  very  strong  enactments  were 
made  on  behalf  of  tliose  magistrates^  If  any>  one  **  rebelled" 
against  an  alderman,  as,  for  instance,  relused  to  depart  at  his 
bidding,  tbe  offender  could  be  imprisonedi  for  twetvo  months 
and  a  day,  and  if  free  of  the  city,  deprivedt  of  lue-DiOBdom;  and 
to  strike  an  alderman  subjected  tbe  offender  to  the  dreadful 
punishment  uf  amputation  of  the  riglit  band!  So  great  a 
personal  importance  wa:i  attached  to  an  uldennan,  that,  during  the 
raging  of  the  plaguein  London,  a'Citizen  wos  very  heavily,  fined,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  gaol,  for  no  greater  offence  than  kneeling  too 
near  to  an  alderman  in  one  of  the  city  churches. 

W  the  aldermen,  however,,took  tolerably  strong  measures  for 
securing  tJieir  personal  safety,  tliey  seem  to  time  been  by  no 
means  wanting  in  zeal  for  upholding  both  their  personal  send 
official  respectability.  It  wns  not  allowed  for  any  one  of  these 
magistrates,  or  of  their  servante,  directly  or  indirectly  em* 
ployed^,  to  be  concerned  in  any  bakehouse,  brewhouse,.  or 
tavern;  from  a. very  just  anxiety  that  not  »  shadow  of  reaaeu 
should  exist  for  suspecting  any  aldennan  of  having  private 
interest  in  upholding  the  frauds  in  tlwse  trader  oi'cr  which  his  offi- 
cial duty  demanded  that  he  should  exercise  a  constant  and 
a  righteous  control.  We  have  not  space  to  notice  more  than  one 
other  by-law  of  the  ancient  aldermen  of  London  ;  from  that  one 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  if  aoxioue-  to  protect  tho  alderman ic  gown 
against  the  commonalty,  they  wero-  not  a  whit  less  anxious  to 
prevent  it  from  being  in  any  degree  disgraced  by  its   wearer. 
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In  the  rei^n  of  Henry  VI.  a  Mr.  Alderman  Bviieldey  who 
appears  to  have  lieen  a  somewhat  penurious  gentleman,  gave 

trtnt  cause  of  scandal  to  his  brother  magistrates,  forasmuch  as  be 
ad  been  guilty  of  ^*  neglecting  to  line  his  cloak  which  he  useth  in^ 
procession.''  •  Tlie  sentence  passed  upon  the '  culprit  seems,  to 
fiidicute  that  ald'ermanic  love  of  good-enting  was  fully  as  well, 
known  to  duf  ancestors  as  it  is  to^us  of  the  present  day  :  for  that 
sen'tence  was —  *vThe  court  does  adjudge  that,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  such  neglect,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  do  breakfast  with 
hiin  on  Thursday,  next/'  A  break  last  in  those  days  was  a  sub- 
staiitial  meal  ;  and  if  the  nia)or  and  aldermen  proved  to  be  in 
any  thing  like  good  appetite,  the  offender  would  scarcely  draw 
down  such  another  infliction  for  want  of  putting  proper  lining  to 
Lis  cloak. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

.  If  the  old  and  venerable  maxim, ''  Know  thyself,'*  were  adopted 
by  all  mankind,  wha^  a  host  of  faults  and  lollies  would  suddenly 
and  for  ever  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth  !  How  nmch  un- 
availing labour  would  be  spared  to  those  unappreciated  perbons, 
the  autliors  of  moral  essays ;  and  how  many  men  who,  under  ex- 
iiiting  circumstances,  are  the,  mere  laughnig-stocks  uf  their  ac- 
quaintance, would  command  admiraiiqn  instead  of  contempt, 
esteem  instead  of  dislike  ! 

-  Yes,  could. we  only  indpce  a  proper  and  constant  attention  to 
this,  brief,  but  most  pregnant  and  precious  maxim,  we  should  soon 
see  an  end  put  to  all  the  vices  and  the  follies  which  spring  in  such 
rank  abundance  from  an  unjustifiable  and. overweening  admiration 
of  ourselves,  and  from  a  no  less  unjustifiable  contempt  of  other 
people.  For  men  are  rarelji,  if  ever,  rididVilous  in  their  manner 
or  unjust  in  their  mode  of  speaking  to  or  about  their  neighbours, 
save  from  some  egregious  mistake  of  the  nature  above  referred  to. 
They  pique  themselves  upon  possessing  certain  qualities,  and 
though  the  merest  glance  in  a  really  self-examining  spirit  would 
disabuse  their  minds  qf  their  idle  and  unfounded  assuinptionv  on, 
on,  they  go,  closing  their  eyes  fast  against  the  truth,  and  consider- 
iTig  the  spoken  truth  of  any  sincere  and  sensif>le  friend  as  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  outrage,  forsooth !  upon  their  high  and* 
mighty  right  and  dignity. 

When  the  indulgence  of  false  self-admiration  has  been  long 
and  warmly  cherished,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  pro- 
ductive of  an  equally  false  undervaluing  uf  other  people ;  and 
whereas  the  former  can  never  be  practised  but  at  the  nnminent 
riskof  our  being  ridiculed,  so  we  can  never  brguilty  of  the  latter  but 
with  the  positive  certainty  of  our  incurring  that  unequivocal  dislike 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  painful  tu  a  well  re^iu- 
lated  mind,  and  which,  moreover,  can  never  be  incurred  with  im- 
punity. No  individual  is  so  powerful  as  all  society;  and  if  we 
determine  to  indulge  in  foibles  which  are  disagreeable  or  injurious 
to  society,  we  may  lay  our  account  with  having  sooner  or  later 
very  abundant  and  impressive  reasons  for  repenting  of  our  pre- 
f  umption  and  want  of  good  feeling. 


ai 


MOTIVES  TOWARDS  CONTENTMENT. 

Whativkr  may  be  the  case  in  future,  and  we  are  among 
those  who  very  aidftntly  hope,  and  very  confidently  believe, 
that  there  will  be  a  day  when  men  will  be  in  very  many  re- 
Bpecta  better,  wiser,  and  happier  than  they««re  now,  it  is  at 
present  but  too  true  that  most  good  things  have  their  counter- 
balancing evil.  We  are  not  among  those  who  would  cure 
the  vices  of  civilization  by  reverting  to  barbarism  ;  we  see 
the  true  corrective  of  those  vices  in  still  greater  civilisation. 
*'  A  little  learning/'  the  poet*  tells  us,  '*  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
He  n^eans,  that  it  tends  to  make  the  sciolists  pedantic  and 
prtsumptuous,  dogmatical  upon  what  they  fancy  they  do 


Pope. 


comprehend,  anl  sceptical  upon  what  they  suppose  no  wit 
can  comprehend,  because,  blessings  on  their  modesty !  they 
cannot  1 

..  Now  no  one.  who  has  been  unludcy.  enough  to  be  in  the 
company  of  one  of  this  description  of  people  will  for  a  mo- 
ment dispute  the  rhythmical  dogma  of  the  poet ;  bat  is  thut 
any  reason  why  we  should  cease  to^  endeavour  to  diffdie 
knowledge?'  It  is  the  little  leaiming  that  is  a  dangerooi 
thing ;  and  the  cure  is  not  to  stop  short  at  that  little,  but  to 
push  boldly  and  zealously  on,  confident  thiit  the  greater  the 
mental  power,  the  greater  also  will  be  the  humility.    >^'bo 
was  it  who  spoke  of  himself  as  feeling  '*  like  a  htde  child 
who  has  picked  up  some  pebbles  on  the  sea  shore  ?"    Some 
pert  student,  puzzling  over  the  Pons  Asinorum  ?    No,  but 
the  venerable  and  venerated  Newton,  in  the  fulness  of  yean 
and  honour,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  that  splendid  intel- 
lect to  which  the  world  owes  discoveries  so  siiblime,  that  it 
requires  no  mean  order  of  intellect   even' tdcompreheiid 
them. 

Well,  then,  as  we  would  not  imitate  the'  barharians  it 
Alexandria,  and  commit  the  lettered  wealtli  of  the  world  to 
the  destroying  flames,  so  neither  would  we  abate  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  of  the  world's  civilization.     But  we,  would  fsin 
have  the  world  aware  of  its  weidth !     We  would  fain  have 
the  nations  contented!     Although  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  are  enjoyed  by  all  ranks  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  even  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  could  formeriy 
obtain  them,  there  never,  perhaps,  in  tbe  history  of  the  world, 
was  a  time  when  men  of  all  ranks  displayed  so  feverish, 
fretful,  and  jealous  a  desire  to  rise  in  the  world,  as  they  do 
at  present.     No  one  seems  contented  with  ha|own  situation ; 
while  moi(t  seem  to  look  with  wondering  envy  upon  that  o( 
others.    ^V^aX  insanity,  what  sheer  ingratitude  is  there  in  all 
this !     The  poorest  and  meanest  among  us  is  infinitely  better 
provided  for  than  the  men  of  his  class  were  a  couple  of  ceo- 
turies  ago ;  and  the  surest  as  well  as  safest  course  of  improre- 
ment  in  social  condition,  is  to  improve  in  claasiea.    bodely 
cannot  improve  too  fa$t,  and  it  canuQt  make  efforts  too 
mighty  ;  but  individuals,  except  ii^ew  and  rarely  occuniDg 
ca^es.  can  only  aim  at  hasty  an^audden  aggrandizement, 
beyond  individuals  of  their  native  class,  at  the  immineot 
hazard  of  neglecting  their  duties  to  society,  and  of  involving 
both  themselves  and  their  dependants  in  one  common  ruin. 
In  point  of  fact,  even  those  who  do  rise  oiut  of  the  data  in 
which  they  originally  moved,  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  their  steady  and  systematic  attention  to  the  duties  of  that 
class  so  long  as  they  remained  in  it ;  and  to  this  attention, 
duly  noticed  and  rewarded  by  their  superiora,  they  have  in- 
variably owed  their  first  stepi  towards  the  elevation  they 
afterwards  attained  to.     Think  you  that  Nelson  and  Colling- 
wood  were  inattentive,  idle,  or  insubordinate  midshipmen? 
Was  not  Hannibal,  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  old  Kome. 
remarked  among  all  the  warlike  neophytes  for  his  diligence, 
his  industry,  his  zeal  to  learn,  fully  as  much  as  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  courage  and  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  ? 

A^ain,  as  the  discontent  which  urges  us  into  ill*  timed  and 
ill-judged  endeavours  to  rise  above  our  class,  ia  generally 
productive  of  a  fall  instead  of  a  rise.' so  the  discontent  wtich 
vents  itfrclf  in  murmurs  is  at  once  impious,  cuad  indicative  of 
a  low  and  uncultivated  mind.  Even  those  situations  which 
seem  to  our  jaundiced  eyes  to  be  so  much  preferabfe  to  our 
own,  are  attended  by  toils  and  cares,  by  perils  and  by  sp* 
prehensions,  such  as  we,  blind  murmurera  that  we  are,  can 
form  no  idea  of.  But  we,  forsooth,  not  only  overlook  all 
these  drawbacks  from  the  superiority  we  envy,  but  we  sbo 
shut  our  eyes  very  closely  against  the  innumerable  ills  which 
others  suffer^  and  from  which  the  situation  we  think  ao  mnch 
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beneath  lu,  is  wholly  and  happily  exempt.  And  yet,  as  we 
shall  show  in  a  future  Essay,  very  many  trades  to  which  the 
meanest  of  us  owes  some  of  his  accommodations  are  fatal 
to  human  health,  and  productive  of  human  agony,  and,  more 
or  less  speedily,  of  death. 

In  a  preceding  paper  on  this  subjecli  we  spoke  of  the 
unhappily  common  propensity  of  men,  in  a  highly  civilized 
state  of  society,  to  be  too  eager  for  individuil  aggrandize- 
ment ; — and  we  especially  desire  to  be  understoodi  that  We 
draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  natural  dispo* 
sition  to  advance,  which  has  beep  for  the  wisest  purposes 
implanted  in  the  race  of  man,  and  the  sickly  and  unreasoBing 
discontent  which  induces  the  individual  always  to  contrast 
his  lot  with  those  above,  but  never  by  any  means  to  bring  it 
into  conHast  with  that  of  those  beneath  him.  It  is  solely 
against  this  sickly  and  unreasoning  discontent  that  we  enter 
our  protest ;  and  we  do  not  protest  even  against  that  without 
what  seem  to  us  to  be  good  and  suficient  reasons. 

In  the  first  plaoe^  those  who  envy  the  condition  of  Gl)iel« 
generally  exaggerate  all  the  advantages  of  that  erudition  ; 
while  of  all  |ts  disad vantages,  they  jemaig  |>h»fbundly 
ignorant  or  utttlrly  heedless.  Whoever  is  liighet  tban  they 
are,  must  needi  \m  happv  and  enviable  I  m  tliough  every 
lot  in  life  had  not  ttS  peculnur  trials  (  and  as  though  the  trials 
do  not,  genemliff  spindunfi  fall  most  heavily  upon  those  whost 
lots  are  cast  in  —  to  tba  world's  estimation  —  the  most 
enviable,  because  the  highest  places ! 

Even  were  It  reasonable  to  look  only  upward,  whei)  form- 
ing a  judf  meat  of  that  condition  of  lifc  in  which  we  are 
placed,  nothing  but  a  very  partial  view  of  the  eeonomy  of 
life  could  make  us  suppose  station  and  wealth  to  be  neces- 
sarily productive  of  happiness.  Use  makes  all  the  enjoyments, 
which  station  and  wealtli  can  exclusively  command,  pall  upon 
the  jaded  senses ;  and  a^any  a  son  of  wealth,  who  is  looked 
upun  with  envy  as  he  rolls  at  the  close  of  day  past  the  tired 
but  healthy  peasant,  would  give  more  than  the  moiety  of 
his  wealth  for  less  than  the  moiety  of  that  peasaat's  keen 
appetite  and  profound  rest. 

If  even  our  life  were  not  probatioaary,  but  Ana),  and  if  the 
end  and  aim  of  our  existence  were  mere  etyoyment  and 
exemption  from  pain  and  annoyance,  it  would  b^,  we  repeat, 
utterly  unreasonble  to  fret  at  our  bt,  because  not,  |o  appear- 
ance, BO  splendid  as  that  of  those  superior  in  station.  Of  the 
cares,  anxieties,  and  bodily  suflferin^s  which  make  them 
wretched,  only  themselves  can  know  Si :  but  even  were  their 
lot  as  unmixedly  and  vastly  superior  to  ours,  as  we  presume 
it  to  be,  how  superior  on  the  other  hand  is  our  lot  to  that  of 
many,  evenjn  our  own  rank  of  life !  How  many  a  suffering 
creature  does  disease  or  accident  confine  to  a  bed  of  fevered 
torture  even  at  this  moment,  when  we  can  promenade  through 
the  city's  wonders !  or,  still  happier  privilege  !  can  tread 
lightly  and  healthfully  upon  the  greensward,  our  eyes  and 
card  the  while  devouring  the  thousand  sights  and  soun^a 
which  nature  has  in  store  for  the  pleased  wanderer  in  the 
evenings  of  the  early  summer.  For  our  own  individual 
part,  if  we  were  not  on  any  other  account  inclined  to  be 
well  content  with  our  station  and  condition,  we  should  never 
look  upon  the  diseased  or  the  maimed  without  heartily 
thanking  heaven  for  our  exemption  from  evils  so  truly 
terrible. 

Moreover,  those  who  have  acquired  the  self- torturing  as 
well  as  ungrateful  and  unreasonable  habit  of  envying  all  above 
them,  need  not  be  directed  to  the  appointed  receptacles  of 
those  who  are  ill  or  wounded  for  proof  that  there  are  worse 
lots  to  be  found  than  those  which  the  envious  think  to  ex- 
ceedingly hard.  Whole  races  of  men  are  confined  to  climates  in 
which  frequent  physical  sufifenDg,  of  the  severest  nature,  must 


of  necessity  be  frequently  endured  as  the  consequence  of 
mere  want  of  food  ;  and  in  all  countries  there  are  multitudes 
of  people  who  obtain  their  living  by  avocations  entailing  con- 
stant inconvenience,  frequent  disease,  and  not  unfrequeat 
death.  Yet  the  persons  thus  situated  are  usually  among  the 
most  contented  as  well  as  among  the  most  industrious  of 
mankind.  Circumstances  render  their  trades  better  fitted  to 
their  inclinations,  than  employments  which  to  other  persons 
would  seem  far  preferable ;  and  habit  and  care  make  the 
dangers  which  threaten  them  comparatively  light. 

ll  is  stated  by  an  eminent  authority,  that  a  certain  busi- 
ness, ealled  draw-filing  of  cast  iron,  is  so  injurious  to  the 
lunssi  that  scarcely  a  man  employed  in  it  can  be  found  in 
health  \  and  our  authority,  who  is  a  medical  man,  baa  De\>r 
but  in  one  instance  found  a  man  of  that  business  older  tLati 
fifty  years.     But  these  men  earn  very  high  wages ;  by  pru- 
dence they  can  abridge  their  term  of  labour  one  half,  and  by 
iam  and  temperance  they  can  greatly  check  the  injury  to 
which  they  are  liable.     The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  r.o 
more  difiSculty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  this 
business  than  for  that  of  a  druggist's  shop  or  a  mercbant'E 
conn  ting- housa«     The  men,  too,  are  as  happy  and  contented 
as  any  other  perlons;  but  if  they  were  not,  if  they  felt  inclined 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  grumbling  and  the  discontented  ? 
Well  {    let  us  SM|)pose  them  saying,   "  Aye  ! — ^tbose  shop- 
keepers  ara  happy  fellows  ;  nothing  to  do  but  stand  bebiiid 
their  counteta  aiid  receive  the  cash,  which  we  earn  amid 
clouds  of  iron-dU^I,  that  wear  away  odr  lungs,  and  shorten  our 
lives !  "     Suppose  them  to  say  this^  would  they  not  be  appa- 
rently right  in  their  eatimala  9i  the  shopkeepers'  feliat}  ? 
Not  they,  indeed  !  But  let  us  once  more  turn  to  our  former 
authority.*     He  says,  (and  remember  he  sjTeaka  from  obser- 
yation,)  *'  The  atmosphere  which  is  breathed  by  shopkeepct^ 
is  contaminated  and  adulterated, — air,  with  its  vital  principk^ 
so  diminished  that  it  cannot  fully  decarbonize  the  blood,  n  r 
fully  excite  the  nervous  system.  Hence  shopkeepers  are  psle, 
dyspeptic,  and  subject  to  affections  of  the  head.     They  oftto 
drag  on  a  sickly  existence,  die  before  the  proper  end  of  hnn^a;. 
life,  and  leave  a  progeny  like  theSMelves." 

It  is  quite  dear,  then,  that  the  ri\opkeeper  has  his  sh:irc 
of  the  general  ill.  Let  us  suppose  that  k^  envies  the  oitr- 
chant  or  the  manufacturer;  he  has  only  to  tuns  to  ourdiligeir, 
and  evidently  experienced,  as  well  as  able  ftiilbority,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  envied  merchant  and  ma&ufacturer  tn 
subject  to  perpetual  anxiety  of  mind,  and  that  anxiety  he  v^i^^ 
find,  too,  is  "  the  most  frequent  and  impoftant  cauee  cf 
disease.*' 

The  idle  roan  of  fortune  is  no  better  off ;  he  is  eaten  up 
with  ennui,  dyspepsia,  and  the  gout :  and  whereas  others  ve.-r 
out  their  lives  in  vigorous,  useful,  and  profitable  exeition,  1>^ 
rusts  away  his,  unles!^,  Ude^d,  what  ar«  (aeetioiMly  miscaiicd 
'*the  pleasures  of  the  table/'  render  him  bloated  and  un- 
wieldy,— the  doomed  victim  of  gout,  stone,  or  apoplexy. 

Temperance,  industry,  and  a  determination  to  look  as  oftm 
as  possible  on  the  sunny  side  of  things,  will  make  any  line  of 
life  respectable  and  happy ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
under  any  circumstances  life  is  short  and  merely  probationaiy, 
it  is  surely  worse  than  foolish  to  make  our  life  miseFsble  to 
ourselves,  and  barren  of  profit  to  society,  or  honour  to  ou: 
family  and  friends,  by  giving  way  to  envious  wishes  for  what 
we  cannot  obtain,  even  while  in  the  very  act  of  neglectii  g 
to  profit  by  that  which  is  really  within  our  grasp,  if  not 
already  actually  in  our  possession. 


*  Mr.  Tbackrah,  a  medical  practitioner  at  Leedj,  and  author  of  a  ^tn 
able  work  on  the  effect  of  varioua  businesses  and  prafeaiiona  upon  bealik 
and  life. 
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Wb  are  not  among  thoie  ultra-utilitarian  people  wko 
think  that  all  money  is  utterly  thrown  away  which  is  not 
aetuiiliy  expended  upon  the  materials  of  eating  and  drinkiog, 
Food,  beverage,  clothing,  and  lodging,  are  thiags  perfectly  weJ] 
ia  their  way ;  but  there  is  a  man  intellectual  as  well  aa  a  maq 
persoari ;  and  if  we  would  have  a  really  g^eat  and  admirablo 
nation,  we  must  cater  to  the  thought  aa  well  as  to  the  mere 
bodies  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  nation  b  composed. 

Could  any  Londoner  of  fifty  years  agone,  arise  from  his 
Qirrow  tenement,  and  survey  the  various  alterations  which 
have  been  made  in  our  mighty  and  marvellous,  as  well  as 
busy  and  wealthy  metropolis,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  would  fail  to  recognise  the  scene  of  his  busy 
aud  praiseworthy  existence*  Regent-street  alone  seems  to 
us  to  present  one  of  the  most  wonderful  transformations  to 
be  met  with  out  of  Ovid  and  the  Arabian  Nighta*  An 
area  formerly  covered  with  dirty  streets  and  alleya,  not  a 
few  of  them  notorious  as  the  haunts  of  those  who  lived  by 
reckless  plunder,  and  in  the  most  squalid,  wretched,  and  aban- 
doned misery,  is  now  adorned  with  palaces,  literally  with 
palaces  such  as,  only  a  few  years  ago,  very  few  even 
among  the  second  order  of  the  wealthy  and  the  high-bom 
could  venture  to  aspire  to. 

True  eno?igh  it  is  that  those  magnifcent  buildings  are 
inhabited  by  mere  tradesmen ;  in  one  you  may  purchase,  if 
you  be  so  minded,  a  single  sheet  of  writing  paper ;  in  another, 
jou  may,  (if  you  happen  to  be  a  lady-reader,)  cheapen  a 
ftiogle  yard  of  silk  to  your  soul's  content.  Quite  true  it  as 
that,  taken  individually,  the  houses  of  Regent -street  are 
occupied  by  very  and  sincere  tradesmen ;  but  walk  down 
that  splendid  street  very  early  in  the  morning,  while  the 
mooo' beams  are  still  silvering  and  glorifying  the  white 
and  massive  fronts  of  the  houses ;  look  stedfastly  and  with 
a  discerning  eye  along  that  glorious  vista,  and  then,  rcflaem- 
beriug,  or  if  you  do  not  remember,  fancying  its  site  covered 
with  the  dingy  and  wretched  retreats  of  the  uttermost  poverty 
and  the  most  squalid  and  shameless  vice  ;  so  look  and  so 
think,  and  then  tell  us  if  London  is  not  indeed  improved  as 
to  its  architectural  manifestations. 

^  It  is  not  merely  in  buildings  that  the  metropolis  has,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  experienced  an  improvement  analogous 
to  that  which  hus  been  made  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitaiits ; 
we  have  noted,  and  we  have  done  so  with  very  gMst 
pleasure,  that  both  the  English  people  and  the  English, 
ministry  have  learned  to  appreciate  at  its  proper  rate  the 
effect  upon  a  community  of  that  statuary,  which  in  old  Rone 
was  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  a  consciously  deeeptite 
priesthood. 

In  Windsor  Great  Park,  facing  the  Long  Walk,  there  is 
a  noble  monument  of  departed  greatness,  which,  if  we  err 
not,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  30,000/. ;  the 
noble  statue  of  the  late  splendid  orator  Canning  looks  alive 
in  the  pale  moonlight,  even  as  though  he  would  still  control 
senates,  and  bless  myriads  of  men.  The  Duke  of  Yotk*s  mo- 
nument is  too  famiUfiir  to  all  our  metropolitan  readers  to  need 
ai^y  remark,  yet  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  the  admirable 
propriety  with  which  the  colossal  effigy  is  made  to  overkiok 
the  Horse  Guards,  as  if  typifying  the  intense  and  unwearying 
love  with  which  the  deceased  prince  overlooked  aad  eared  kr 
the  gallant  band  which  was  entrusted  to  his  fostering,  kindly, 
yet  withal  honestly  resolute  rule. 

We  are  happy  to  see  this  taste  for  statues^  for  really  jus- 
tified statues,  arising,  and  constantly  increasing  and  strength- 
ening ;  for  we  are  quite  certain  that  there  is  nothing  which 


so  effectually  tends  to  animate  youth  in  the  punuit  of  virtue 
and  honour  as  the  sight  of  those  trophies  which  the  pious 
wisdom  of  mankind  has  raised  to  perpetuate  departed  virtue. 

Amodg  the  recent  ornaments  of  the  metropolis,  we  know 
of  none  more  entitled  to  notice  or  to  commendation  than  the 
most  recent  of  them  all,  namely,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
George  III.,  which  has  just  now  been  erected  in  Pall  Mall 
East.  Wyatt,  eminent  as  he  was  before,  has  gathered  new 
laurels  by  this  achievement.  We,  who  remember  to  have 
seen  the  revered  monarch,  were  impressed,  even  at  the  first 
glance,  with  the  singularly  striking  and  exact  representation 
which  the  architect  has  given  of  the  deoeased  and  excellent 
king. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  statue  is  beyond  description  admirable. 
The  '*  good  old  king  "  sits  his  horse  just  as  we  remember  to 
have  seen  him ;  and  though  we  should  not  venture  to  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  th^  tight  to  decide  upon  the  likeness  of  the 
features,  (much  as  the  resemblance  struck  us,)  we  are  war- 
ranted id  pronouncing  that  likeness  to  be  excellent,  by  the 
teitimony  borne  by  Hid  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

Much  as  we  respect  the  artistleal  genius  of  Wyatt,  and 
very  greatly  as  we  admire  this  last  triumph  of  his  fine  talents, 
we  cannot  help  saying,  that  if  he  had  consulted  any  one  at 
all  learned  in  horse-flesh  he  would  not  have  dignified  his 
really  fine  quadruped  wHfa  so  preposterous  a  tail.  No  horse 
ridden  by  so  admirable  a  horse-master  a«  George  III.  ever 
"  carried  a  tail "  sach  as  that  which  Mr.  W^att  has  here 
presented  to  ns. 

In  conclusion,  we  subjoin  an  authorised  account  of  the 
opening  of  this  admirable  statue, 

••  On  Wednesday,  Angust  8,  a  large  Concourse  of  persons 
was  drawn  together  in  Pall  Mall  Bast  to  witness  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  equestrian  »tatue  of  George  HI.  by  Wyatt,  to 
which  pubHc  attention  within  these  few  weeks  has  been  so 
strongly  directed,'  as  well  by  the  reputation  of  its  beauty  as  a 
work  el  art,  as  by  certain  law  proceedings,  originating  with 
partiee  residing  \n  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  »pot 
selected  as  the  place  of  its  erection,  who  professed  to  think 
its  stiualion  immediately  iti  front  of  their  houses  an  infringe- 
mem  on  their  leases  granted  by  the  Government,  and  other- 
wise likely  to  create  an  obstruction.  But  for  these  proceedings, 
which  terminated  only  on  Friday  last  by  the  decision  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  mauguration  wouM  have  taken  place  on 
the  4th  of  June,  the  birthday  of  King  George  III. 

*'  Among  the  persons  on  the  platform  were  his  Royal  His:h- 
neie  the  JXike  of  Cumberland,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord 
Jersey,  Lord  Hill,  Lord  Forrester,  Lord  J.  Manners,  Lord  C. 
Munneiv,  Lord  Searborongh,  Sir  Gliarles  Doyle,  Sar  F.  Trench, 
Mr.  Danda*,  M.P.,  I^fidy  Manners,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cust,  and 
Mrs.  Lane  Fox. 

*^  At  about  haff-past  three  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  other  noblemen  having 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  figure,  a  signal. was  given,  and 
its  eoveriMg  fell  off  amid  loud  cheers. 

••  Sir  F.  Trench  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to  his 
Royal  Hi^nees  the  eircurastanoes  connected  with  the  work. 
He  called  the  attentien  of  the  illustrious  Duke  to  the  fnct, 
that  the  subscriptfottS  whieh  were  at  present  raised  to  remu- 
nerate the  founder  of  t^iis  desrgn  were  infinitely  less  in 
amount  than  sums  which  had  been  paid  for  statues  \ihlch 
bore  no  pit>portliMi  in  labour  and  metal  to  that  before  them. 
The  •tarme  ei  ttue  Deke  of  York  on  Carlton  Cohimn  cost 
7000^. ;  that  of  Achilles,  30,000/.     He  spoke  of  the  wilful 
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injury  which  had  been  done  to  Mr.  Wyatt  in  respect  of  this 
statue,  and  stated  that  that  gentleman's  expectations  had 
been  hitherto  thwarted,  not  by  accident,  but  by  conspiracy.  . 

••  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  replied. — He  considered  the 
design  most  beautiful,  and  thought  it  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  his  venerable  parent. 

"  ITie  following  is  the  inscription  for  the  pedestal —  I 

'*  *  To  his  Most  Excellent  Majesty  George  the  Third, 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

*< '  A  monarch  who  was  the  safeguard  of  Christianity, 
without  the  honours  of  a  saint ;  and  the  conqueror  of  half 
the  globe,  without  the  fame  of  a  hero ;  who  reigned  amidst 
the  wreck  of  empires,  yet  died  in  the  love  of  his  people, 
when  peace  was  established  throughout  his  wide  dominions, 
when  the  literature  and  the  commerce  of  his  country  per- 
vaded the  world,  when  British  valour  was  without  a  rival, 
and  the  British  character  without  a  stain/  " 


"  SPONGE !    BE  DRY. 


»» 


Mant^  if  not  most  of  the  moral  evils  by  which  mankind 
are  beset  would  be  utterly  done  away  with,  if  it  were  but 
once  possible  to  inspire  men  with  an  enlightened  self-love. 
Of  the  mere  gross  selfishness,  which  is  mistaken  and  per- 
verted self-love,  there  is.  Heaven  knows,  only  too  much  in 
the  world  already.  But  an  enlightened  and  true  self-love  is 
a  very  different  feeling.  It  can  see  no  interest,  no  real 
interest,  of  an  individual  apart  firom  the  interest  of  society 
at  large ;  whereas,  mere  selfishness  never  fancies  its  own 
advantage  fully  obtained,  except  when  some  loss  or  injury  is 
inflicted  on  others,  or  insured  to  occur  to  them  at  a  future 

time. 

It  is  a  truth  too  important  not  to  be  frequently  repeated, 
that  ignorance  is  the  prolific  parent  of  vice  and  of  crime ; 
and  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  crimes  thus  engendered 
is,  probably,  one  of  the  last  which  the  mass  of  mankind 
would  incline  to  attribute  to  ignorance.  The  crime  to 
which  we  allude  is — ^Tyranny  ;  and  a  very  brief  considera- 
tion of  it  will  show  the  truth  of  our  position.  In  all  des- 
potic countries,  as  our  readers,  we  trust,  are  aware,  the  very 
arbitrariness  of  the  monarch's  power  renders  that  power 
precarious.  Knowing  no  law  but  his  own  will,  and  having 
all  the  fierceness  and  haughtiness  of  our  uncorrected  nature 
stimulated  into  tenfold  activity,  the  ordinary  mood  of  the 
absolute  despot  is  what,  to  a  civilized  and  enlightened  man, 
would  appear  a  delusion,  requiring  confinement  and  curative 
treatment.  Gems  and  gold  in  the  utmost  profusion  must  be 
everlastingly  before  him  and  around  him ;  and  even  the 
servile  animals,  who  are  called  his  "  favourites,"  must 
approach  him  as  they  would  some  terrible  and  supernatural 
being,  and  prostrate  themselves  in  £^  aod  trembling  before 
him,  as  they  listen  to  the  drivellings  of  his  drunkenness,  or 
the  bowlings  of  his  rage.  With  all  the  worst  feelings  of  his 
nature  thus  pampered  and  stimulated,  looking  upon  his 
subjects  as  creatures  of  another  clay,  and  only  made  to 
minister  to  his  luxury  and  splendour,  and  listen  in  reverence 
and  obedience  to  such  commands  as  he  may  deem  fit  to  issue, 
and  being  ever  accustomed  to  seeing  those  commands  as 
implicitly  fulfilled  as  though  they  issued  from  one  of  the 
fabulous  deities  of  the  old  day,  it  is  small  matter  for  wonder 
that  his  pride  and  fierceness  become  at  length  too  dreadful 
to  be  borne  even  by  slaves.  From  slave  to  slave  passes  the 
muttered  complaint,  and  the  muttered  threat,  and  ere  the 
tyrant  has  time  to  note  the  change  of  feeling,  he  has  become 
its  victim ;  the  poniard,  the  bowstring,  or  the  envenomed 


cup,  doing  for  him  the  work  he  has  so  often  employed  them 
to  do  for  far  more  innocent  and  worthy  persons. 

Now,  would  any  really  enlightened  man  deem  it  to  be  "  to 
his  interest ''  to  lead  this  sort  of  life  ?  Would  he  desire  a 
power  so  certain  to  be  abused  either  by  himself  or  by  hii 
subordinates?  Would  not  an  enlightened  self-interest 
show  him  that  both  his  safety  and  the  source  of  Ids  beloved 
luxury  would  be  best  secured  by  quite  another  system  of 
government  ?  Ah !  but  the  despot  cannot  reason  ss  the 
freeman  can; — blinded  alike  to  his  own  interest  and  to  his 
duty  to  his  fellow-men,  he  perseveres  in  his  ignorant  sod 
brutal  course,  until  the  wretches  whom  he  has  so  unmerci- 
fully trampled,  and  so  insolently  despised,  turn  upon  him  in 
their  wrath,  and  terminate  at  once  his  authority  and  his 
life. 

If  to  the  tyrant  himself  tyranny  be  thus  in  reality  unpro- 
fitable, it  wiU  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  at  all  beneficial  to 
the  bulk  of  his  subjects.  Hiey,  as  we  have  shown  in 
another  article,*  are  tormented,  not  merely  by  what  he 
orders,  but  by  what  his  myrmidons  add  to  his  orders.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  bad  as  is  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  subjects  of  a  tyrant,  we  much  doubt  whether  even  thsir 
lot  is  not  comparative  felicity  to  that  of  the  courtiers  and 
great  officers  who  come  beneat^  his  immediate  ken,  and  sre 
exposed  to  his  immediate  caprice. 

The  proverbial  saying  which  heads  this  paper  might  be 
verbally,  as  practically  it  really  is,  addressed  by  the  tyrant 
to  his  tools.  For  though  they  are  both  authorized  and  en- 
couraged to  be  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  and  persevering 
extortions  upon  the  people  at  large,  they  are  only  allowed  to 
bloat  themselves  out  with  ill  gained  wealth,  in  order  to  be 
compelled,  at  a  convenient  season,  to  disgorge  it  all  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  tyrant  in  chief.  Not  a  day  can  one  of  theie 
extortioners  count  upon  for  security  from  demands  so  vast 
as  to  reduce  him  to  actual  beggary,  even  if  his  previons 
villanios  have  possessed  him  of  the  means  of  meetbg  them 
at  all.  Surely,  surely,  only  the  grossest  ignorance  can  re- 
present tyranny  as  other  than  a  most  unprofitable  as  well  ss 
perilous  game  for  these  people  !  And  yet,  from  the  tyrant 
in  chief  down  to  the  very  meanest  of  his  subjects,  tyranny 
has  a  sacred  and  proud  aspect ;  and  he  who  should  en- 
deavour to  show  that  it  is  injurious  to  all  of  them  alike, 
would  be  a  very  fortunate  man  indeed,  if  allowed  to  escape 
with  a  moderate  infliction  of  the  bastinado. 

Perhaps  our  brief  reflections  upon  this  subject  cannot  be 
terminated  more  appropriately  than  with  an  anecdote  or  two 
illustrative  of  the  words  which  head  our  paper. 

In  speaking  of  the  taxation  of  Persia,  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Pesh-Reesh,  or  presents  which  are  drawn  from 
the  unwilling  donors,  in  much  the  same  formula  as  those 
defunct  gendemen,  the  English  highwaymen,  used  to 
address  to  stray  travellers,  to  wit, — '*  Your  money  or  yonr 
lifer 

.  A  certain  Persian  scribe,  having  by  dint  of  the  "  good- 
luck"  which  so  frequently  occurs  to  the  lowest  people  in 
despotic  countries,  passed  through  the  situations  of  a 
shopkeeper  and  a  merchant,  obtained  government  employ- 
ment, at  first  as  an  envoy,  and  then  as  governor  of  Btt!^D€. 
In  this  latter  situation  he  gave  so  much  satisfiiction— be 
sure  it  was  by  no  delicacy  about  extorting  the  unfortunate 
people's  money ! — ^that  he  was  promoted  to  the  important  and 
lucrative  office  of  Viader  of  Pars.  I^  in  his  humUer  sitna- 
tions,  he  had  unscrupulously  played  the  extortioner  for  the 
profit  of  his  sovereign,  he  now  played  it  no  whit  less  nn- 
scrupulously  on  his  own  account.    With  vast  power  and 

*  See  «  Taxation  in  Penis,"  No.  GCXLII.  p.  2S1. 
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m  eiceedingly  aoeommodatiDg  conscience,  oar  official  rogue 
speedily  amiMed  a  large  fortune.  Of  tbia'  fact  he  was  not 
bimi elf  better  aware  than  the  king  was ;  for  another  of  the 
ixmble  chaiacteristics  of  despotism  is  the  evil  abundance 
of  ipies. 

Having  by  great  show  of  friendship  rendered  it  next  to 
impoflBible  for  the  Vizier  to  fear  any  thing,  the  king  sent  for 
him  and  his  colleague  to  the  capital  on  the  pretence  of 
desiriog  to  confer  with  them  on  important  affairs  of  state. 
They  accordingly  made    their    appearance  in   the    royal 
pretence ;  and  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  they  were  com- 
manded to  give  an  instant  account  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
their  government     Struck  with  surprise  at  so  unexpected, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  documents  for  reference,  so  un- 
reasonable a  demand,  they  stood  silent  and  abashed.    If  you 
cu  ffje  no  account,  at  least,  said  the  king,  you  have  brought 
me  a  Pesh-Reesh  ?      At  this  indefinite  demand  upon  their 
punes— and  they  were  too  experienced  to  be  unaware  that 
its  very  indefinitenesa  would  make  it  fall  the  heavier  upon 
them, — they  still  continued  to  preserve  a  discreet  silence. 
To  a  third  question,  specifying  a  certain  huge  sum  of  money 
vhich  the  king  alleged  to  be  due  to  him,  the  vizier  plucked 
up  courage  to  reply,  that  every  shilling  of  it  had  already 
been  duly  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.     This  reply  was 
coiaoborated  by  the  vizier's  companion  and  colleague ;  at 
which  the  king  became  so  completely  exasperated,  that  he 
called  in  some  of  his  attendants,  and  ordered  them  to  beat 
the  unfortunate  delinquents.     His  orders,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  were  obeyed  implicitly.     Blows  showered  down  upon 
them ;  and  as  the  blows  fell,  so  seemed  the  rage  of  the 
tyrant  to  increase.     At  length,  worked  up  into  a  par- 
oxysm  of  uncontrollable  rage,  the    despot     ordered  the 
offeodera  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  window,  a  height 
of  upwards  of  twenty  yards.     This  brutal  order  would  have 
been  just  as  implicitly  and  unshrinkingly  obeyed  as  the 
former  one,  but  at  that  instant  a  high  officer  and  favourite 
of  tbe  king  entered  the  apartment,  and  proffered  to  become 
lecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  alleged  arrears,  on  condition 
of  the  lives  of  his  two  friends  being  spared.     The  king 
required  nothing  better;  the  vizier  was  allowed  to  depart, 
and,  no  doubt,  has  long  ere  this  been  persuaded  into  dis- 
buning  the  chief  part  of  hia  ill-gotten  store.* 

It  is  not  in  Persia  alone  that  the  agents  of  tyranny  are 
loong  the  most  suffering  of  its  victims,  when  they  have 
lofficiently  done  its  dirty  work.  A  Hindoo  of  great  wealth 
md  credit,  and  of  high  rank,  held  the  situation  of  collector 
>f  customs  at  Talfah.  Having  great  interest  at  court,  and 
^g  unconscious  of  having  weakened  it  by  making  any 
oemies,  he  waa  utterly  taken  by  surprise  when  the  vizier, 
rith  a  powerful  force  of  armed  men,  made  his  appearance, 
od  demanded  his  treasure.  Even  the  least  suspicious 
iindoo  ia  not  ao  wholly  unsuspicious  as  to  neglect  to  keep 
is  wealth  in  a  place  of  security  and  secrecy.  The  col- 
ctor  had  not  omitted  the  customary  precautions,  and  all 
treats  to  make  him  discover  the  concealed  treasure  being 
nnd  utterly  unavailing,  torture  was  at  once  proposed  and 
sorted  to.  Being  shifted  of  hia  robe,  the  collector,  a  man 
considerable  bulk,  waa  laid  down  upon  a  sofa,  which 
nsisted  of  a  platform  of  network^  raised  a  little  above  a  bed, 
K)n  which  the  thorny  prickles  of  the  finest  acaciae  were  placed 
th  the  lon^  prickles  upwards.  For  two  days  and  two  nights 
i  resolute  man  endured  the  horrible  torture  of  this  bed  of 
ony ;  and  it  was  evident  to  hia  torturers  that  he  would 
her  die  there  than  reveal  his  invaluable  secret.     Fearing 

*  For  the  snbstance  of  thii  anecdote  wc  are  indebted  to  that  able 
ter,  Mr.  Morrier  s  wfaoie  residence  in  Penia  bat  enabled  him  to  give 
erfectly  life-Uke  aspect  to  bia  descriptions. 


that  he  actually  would  escape  from  them  ere  they  had  won 
his  well  kept  secret,  they  at  length'resolved  to  try  whether 
moral  torture  would  not  prove  more  efficacious  than  physi- 
cal ones.  Accordingly,  they  brought  into  the  room  in  which 
the  tortured  man  was  con&ied  a  bag  containing  a  fierce  wild 
cat.  At  the  same  time  the  unfortunate  man's  only  infant 
was  brought  in,  and  while  one  of  the  savage  attendanfs  pre- 
pared to  open  tlie  mouth  of  the  bag  and  thrust  the  child  in, 
another  irritated  the  fierce  beast  within  by  beating  it  with  a 
stick.  Even  a  Hindoo's  love  of  gold  could  not  stand  this 
terrible  sight ;  and  the  mere  prospect  of  his  child's  agony 
effected  with  the  stout  collector  what  the  actual  endurance 
of  his  own  could  not.  He  revealed  his  secret,  was  pillaged, 
and  then  released  and  reinsta\ed  in  his  office ;  no  doubt  to 
be  at  some  future  time  again  the  subject  of  an  equally 
atrocious  extortion. 

Seeing  that  all  parties,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  very 
lowest,  are  sufferers  from  bad  government,  it  really  is 
astonishing  that  even  suffering  alone  does  not  produce,  at 
the  least,  comparative  wisdom.  Perhaps  in  the  end  it  would 
have  done  so,  but,  thank  Heaven  !  a  mightier  and  more 
beneficent  power  is  at  work  ;  and  every  new  year  produces 
new  checks  to  the  wickedness,  and  produces  new  remedies 
for  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  Sooner  or  later  all  will 
enjoy,  because  all  will  both  deserve,  and  desire  real  and 
rational  liberty ;  and  though  the  process  of  enlightenment 
and  amelioration  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
gradual,  each  of  us,  however  humble,  may  lud  in  expediting 
it.  All  of  us,  perhaps,  cannot  take  part  in  the  improvement 
of  the  many,  but  each  of  us  can  improve  one ; — to  wit, 
himself. 


VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  AND  FRUIT. 

Though  the  natives  of  hot  and  dry  climates  shudder 
and  sbrug  their  shoulders  at  the  rain  and  damp  weather, 
which  makes  so  large  a  portion  of  an  English  year,  there 
are  few  countries  in  which  tbe  productions  of  the  earth  are 
enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  or  profusion  than  in  England ; 
and  yet,  though  we  have  such  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  such  a  glorious  profusion  of  flowers,  there 
are  few  of  our  readers,  we  venture  to  affirm,  who  are  aware 
how  many  of  even  the  (now)  commonest,  are  of,  compara- 
tively speaking,  quite  recent  introduction  into  this  country. 

Let  us  instance  the  Kentish  cherries,  so  renowned  in  all 
the  surrounding  country  equally  for  their  quality  and  their 
abundance ;  of  which  latter  we  may  remark,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  season,  when  forced  cherries  were 
being  sold  in  Covent  Garden  at  several  shilliags  per  pound,  a 
stage  coach,  from  Canterbury,  passed  our  office,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  driven  by  postilions  to  save  even  the  coachman's  room 
on  the  box,  and  crammed  inside  and  out  with  sieves  of  cherries. 
Such  an  arrival  at  a  time  when  none  but  a  few  forced  cherries, 
at  a  price  which  none  but  wealthy  people  could  pay,  had  as 
yet  made  their  appearance  in  the  market,  indicates  a  profu- 
sion in  Kent,  such  as  no  one  would  anticipate  on  learning 
that  the  earliest  cherry  orchard  ever  planted  in  that  county 
was  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  That  very  pleasant 
and  salubrious  fruit,  the  currant,  was  in  the  same  reign  first 
brought  to  England.  The  authorities  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, state  that  the  currant-bush  was  originally  brought 
from  Zante.  This  we  doubt.  Our  fellow-countrymen  have  a 
very  pretty  genius  for  corrupting  all  foreign  names — as  wit- 
ness our  BuU  and  Mouth  Inn,  at  London,  which  is  so  cslled 
by  a  corruption  of  Boulogne  Month.     Now  is   it  more 
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likely  that  the  currants  cfftne  from  Zante,  to  which  their 
name  bears  no  kind  of  aiHnlty  of  sound,  than  that  they  in  fact 
came  from  Corinth,  were  called  corinths  by  the  importers, 
and  then,  by  the  corruption  of  the  common  people,  currants  ? 
Cherries  and  currants,  then,  our  young  friends,  common  and 
cheap  as  you  now  find  them,  were  unknown  to  English 
youth  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  then 
were  very  far  from  being  universally  obtainable,  even  by 
people  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes.  But  what  shall 
we  sav,  then,  to  the  potatoe  ?  This  root,  which  in  the  sister 
kingdom  is  the  staple  commodity  of  food,  as  wheaten  bread  is 
here,  and  without  which  even  the  poorest  people  in  this 
country  would  deem  their  dinner  table  imperfectly  supplied, 
was  absolutely  unknown  in  both  Ireland  »nd  England  until 
it  was  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  in  the  latter  reign 
was  most  shamefally  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  finally  put 
to  death.  The  vast  amount  of  good  done  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  introducing  this  very  prolific  and  valmible  article 
oi  food,  is  enough  to  plead  for  his  pardon  for  having  about 
the  sam^  time  introduced  the  filthy  and  injurious  weed, 
tobacco. 


Our  peaches  we  owre  to  Persia;  our  damsons  to  Damto- 
cus ;  whence  also^  by  way  of  Italy,  the  learned  Linacre  pro- 
cured  the  first  of  the  now  as  plentiful  as  beautiful  dam&tk 
rose ;  our  lettuces  we  owe  to  Cos  ;  and  our  apricots  were 
first  brought  from  Morocco,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  the 
elder  of  the  celebrated  gardeners,  the  Tradescants  of  Battersca, 
who  was  so  intent  upon  accomplishing  his  purpose,  that  be 
actually  volunteered  on  board  a  privateer,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Our  young  readers  will  perceive  that  common  as  many 
things  are  to  them,  they  owe  them  neither  to  chance  nor 
nature,  but  to  man's  industry  and  skill,  wisely  and  worthily 
applied  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  ought  to  make  exery 
one  of  us  determine  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  lavmg 
the  foundation  of  a  future  good,  even  though  we  canout 
possibly  survive  to  participate  it.  The  acorn  is  easily  planted, 
and  insignificant  in  itself ;  but  he  who  plants  it  gives  an  mk 
to  the  future.  Figuratively  speaking,  how  many  do  not  gire 
the  oak,  because  they  are  too  idle,  too  thoughtless,  or  too 
ill-natured  to  plant  the  acorn  ! 
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HINDOOSTAN, 


HiNDOosTA;:,  or  India  this  side  of  the  Ganges,  is  an 
extensive  regiou  in  the  south  of  Asia,  between  latitude 
7^  56'  and  35^  north,  and  longitude  67°  and  92"  50'  east. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya  mountains,  on 
the  east  by  the  Birman  empire  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on 
the  south  and  south-west  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan.  Its  superficial  area 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  at  1,280,000  square  miles. 
The  mountains  of  Hindoostan  are  the  Himalaya  in  the 
northern,  and  the  Ghauts  in  the  southern,  divisions  of  the 
empire.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Indus,  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Burrampooter  :  beside  these  are  the  Nerbudda,  the 
Godavery,  the  Krishna,  and  other  considerable  streams. 

In  a  country  of  such  extent  and  diversity  the  climate  must 
of  necessity  be  various.  In  the  north  it  is  mild ;  in  other 
parts  the  heat  is  excessive.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the 
monsoons,  or  shifting  trade  winds,  which  blow  periodically ; 
some  for  half  the  year  one  way,  others  but  for  three  months, 
and  then  shift  and  blow  for  three  or  six  months  directly 
contrary.  The  soil  of  the  country  is  generally  fertile, 
and  the  vegetation  extremely  rapid ;  corn,  rice,  maize, 
sugar-cane,  betel,  ging:er,  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  &c. 
flourish  in  abundance.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  also  extremely 
rich  ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals  are  among 
its  productions. 

The  traces  of  ancient  chronology  and  history  of  the 
whole  of  India  are  very  faint  and  indistinct  According  to 
*he  Brahmins,  Hindoostan  originally  comprehended  ten 
icingdoms  or  states,  each  speaking  a  different  language.  At 
what  period  these  ten  states  were  formed,  and  when  they 
were  redivided,  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  many  cen- 
turies after  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  Bharata  comprised 
four  rich  and  powerful  kingdoms,  together  with  many  sub- 
ordinate principalities. 

About  500  years  n.c.  India  was  invaded  by  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  we  learn  from  a  Hindoo  writer  that  the 
cause  of  his  attack  was  the  non-payment  of  certain  tribute 
due  to  him  from  several  princes  of  Hindoostan,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  dependence  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Mahommedans  to  conquer  India 


failed  of  success.  But,  three  years  after  the  succesKut 
of  Mahmoud,  he  entered  Hindoostan  ;  and,  after  a  protracted 
and  disastrous  war,  succeeded  in  reducing  a  great  portion  (f 
the  empire  to  obedisnce.  Delhi  waa  afterwards  erected  iott> 
a  monarchy,  hut  in  1194  it  was  destroTed  under  dtcm- 
stances  so  romantic  that  wf  shall  transcribe  them. 

*'  Jya  Chandra,  eQ^)eror  of  India*  was  not  in  troth  tbe 
legitimate  sovereign  ;    that  title  properly  belonged  to  tM 
young  Pithaura,  king  of  Delhi,  whose  noble  character  ibo 
unhappy  fate  are  the  theme  of  both  Mussulman  and  Hiaio 
writers.     On  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  perfonscJ 
at  Jya  Chandra's  capital,  where  the  duties  of  offieitfiaf 
priests   devolved    upon    aovereign    princes.   Pitbann,  fi^t 
choosing  to  take  an  inferior  •  part,  absented  himself  frc^ 
the  ceremony,  and  incurred  the  enmity  and  persecution  6f  the 
emperor.     Chandra  had  adopted  as  hia  daughter  a  beSMEtilb! 
and  accomplished  damsel,  presented  to  him  by^  the  mourcb 
of  Ceylon.     This  maiden  he  had  pronaised  in  marriage  t»  * 
neighbouring  king,  but  she  being  enamoured  of  the  w^^ 
and  chivalrous  Pithaura,  refused  her  consent.    Pithaorft  Usd^ 
at  that  time  at  Dellii^  and  hearing  of  her  affection.  dd^Qfied 
himself,  his  brother,  and  attendants  as  the  servants  ofabv^. 
whom  he  sent  to  the  court  of  Jya. Chandra ;  and  ha^noC  W 
these  means  obtained  an  interview  with  the  fair  pxisovf' 
for  such  she  had  been  since  her  avowal  of  the  I<nre  tht  Wvt 
Pithaura — he  carried  her  off  in  safety  to  Delhi»  dwag  ^ 
species  of  tournament  held  by  Chandra,  thougb  not  V^(^ 
a  combat,  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  hia  bravest  foAkttit 
The  emperor,  to  revenge  himself  more  completely  bt  ^* 
insult,  implored  the  assistance  of  Shababodien^~tD  wltfOl^ 
had  promised  the  girl — who  accordingly  marched  vftk  a 
powerful  army  against  Pithaura.      The   prince  of  M'U 
roused  himself  from  the  delights  of  love  to  meet  biscwn*' 
in  the  plains  of  Thanessar,  where  he  was  defeated  and  A»^- 
His  capital  immediately  fell  into  the  bands  of  Shabllofi^''" 
who  fixed  in  it  the  first  and  greatest  of   the  Mabcimaifc^ 
monarchies  in  India;  and  very  shortly  after overthrev •' J' 
Chandra  himself,  and  thus  obtained  the  most  extcosive  ^^ 
richest  provinces  in  Hindoostan.^' 

In  1488,  in  consequence  of  the   neglect*  and  laiahtvu* 
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habits  of  a  d3ma8t7  of  weak  Bovereiffns,  Hindoostan  fell)  into 
eeparate  goverDments,and  the  authority  of  the  emperor  did  not 
extend  beyond  Delhi»  and  the  contiguous  districts.  About  a 
century  afterwards  so  unsettled  was  the  state  of  Hindoostan, 
that  no  fewer  than  five  sovereigns  appeared  on  its  throne 
during  the  short  space  of  nine  years.  In  efFect,  there  could 
not  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people  any  idea  of  regular  and 
fixed  government ;  for  there  had  been  scarcely  twelve  years 
in  succession,  during  two  centuries,  that  did  not  furnish  some 
example  of  successful  rebellion. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  flourished  Aurengzebe,  whose 
rei^n  was  remarkable  for  the  revolt  of  his  youngest  son 
Acber,  and  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  civil  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  Aurengzebe  built  colleges  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Hindoostan,  and  schools  in  the  inferior 
towns.  He  likewise  established  several  public  libraries,  and 
gave  rewards  to  learned  men.  Hospitals,  caravansaries,  and 
bridges  were  built.  So  averse  was  this  monarch  to  punishing 
crimes  with  death,  that  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  was 
never  once  enforced  during  his  brilliant  reign.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Maugam,  who  died  in  1712. 

About  thirty  years  after  this  period.  Nadir  Shah,  the 
usurper  of  the  Persian  throne,  invaded  Hindoostan,  and  on 
leaching  Delhi  a  massacre  was  immediately  commenced,  and 
during  the  whole  of  one  night  the  city  was  a  scene  of  rapine 
aod  murder.  The  conqueror  afterwards  left  Delhi,  laden  with 
immense  plunder.  In  1747  Nadir  Shah  died  ;  and  in  the  con- 
fusion that  ensued  in  his  own  dominions,  in  consequence  of 
his  chief  general  seizing  upon  the  eastern  parts  of  Persia,  a 
Hindoo  tribe  founded  a  state  in  the  province  of  Agra,  and 
there  accumulated  great  wealth. 

The  present  state  of  Hindoostan,  as  regards  native  govern, 
xnent,  is  very  limited,  in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made 
by  the  Britbh  and  other  European  pow^ers  in  their  territories, 
many  states  being  entirely  dependent. 

The  persons  of  the  Hindoos  mark  them  out  as  a  peculiar 
race.  Their  hair  is  long,  jet  black,  and  by  no  means  coar<>e. 
Tiie  nose  and  lips  resemble  those  of  Europeans;  their  eye- 
brows are  full,  especially  in  the  men.  The  eye  itself 
discovers  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  white  of  it,  while  the  iri^  is 
black  ;  but  it  possesses  little  animation  or  intelligence.  The 
form  of  the  face  is  oval.  In  the  northern  provinces  of 
Hindoostan  the  men  are  strong  and  muscular  ;  in  the  south 
they  are  comparatively  weak  and  delicate  ;  even  these, 
ho\%'ever,  can  undergo  great  fatigue.  The  most  striking 
point  in  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  permanency  of 
thtir  religion  and  customs.  Their  three  great  deities  are 
Brnhma,  the  creating  power ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver ;  and 
Viva,  the  destroyer.  Almost  every  action  in  the  daily  life  of 
a  Hindoo  is  prescribed  by  his  religion;  there  are  rules  for 
diet,  and  for  the  time  and  manner  of  eating  :  he  must  pray 
thrice  a-day — morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  sipping  of 
water  is  indispensable  In  all  his  ceremonies  and  religious 
act?,  and  a  running  stream  is  always  preferred.  Marriage 
is  enjoined  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  is  celebrated  with  great 
])omp  and  expense.  The  most  material  part  of  the  ceremony 
consists  in  the  bride's  taking  seven  steps,  for  the  marriage  is 
not  complete  until  the  seventh  is  taken.  When  she  enters 
her  husband's  house,  a  cow,  which  has  been  tied  up  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  apartment,  is  liberated.  The  Hindoos 
make  prebenta  to  the  fathers  of  their  brides  instead  of 
receiving  dowers. 

The  Hindoos  are  much  addicted  to  gaming,  especially 
cnck •  fighting :  at  these  games  they  wSl  frequentlv  lose 
nil  their  ornaments,  and  even  part  of  their  dress.  Chess  is 
a  favourite  play,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  use  among 
them  from  the  earliest    antiquity.      Dancing,    tumbling, 


and  sleight-of*hand  tricks  are  also  favourite  amusements. 
The  dancing  girls,  who  are  trained  to  their  art  as  a  part  of 
religion,  display  great  ease  and  grace,  but  are  not  always 
scrupulously  decent ;  the  feats  of  the  jugglers  far  surpass 
any  that  are  practised  by  those  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoos  is  their  not  eating 
animal  food.  Vegetables  are  their  chief  diet,  although  in 
some  provinces  fowls  and  fish  are  occasionally  partaken  of. 
Smoking  is  also  general.  In  their  dress  these  people  aim 
at  magnificence,  and  expensiveness,  and  fineness  in  their 
linen,  which  is  the  same  as  that  described  by  Arrian  to  have 
been  worn  2,000  years  ago. 

In  music,  painting,  and  other  fine  arts,  the  Hindoos  are 
very  deficient.  Ther^  is  no  harmony  in  their  songs ;  one 
person  sings  in  a  high  and  another  in  a  deep  voice,  beginning 
in  a  low  tone,  until  they  get  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  strain, 
and  then  they  suddenly  break  out  into  a  loud  noise.  In 
painting  thc^  are  ignorant  of  perspective ;  gaudy  colours, 
particularly  red  and  blue,  with  the  figures  crowned  with 
gold,  are  in  their  estimation  the  perfection  of  painting. 
Their  sculpture  and  architecture  are  rich  and  elegant  in 
ornament,  but  rude,  and  destitute  of  taste  in  form. 

The  whole  of  the  Hindoo  population  was  estimated  in 
1813,  by  Mr.  C.  Butter,  in  his  letter  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company,  at  200,000,000. 


HISTORY  OF  GAS  LIGHTING. 

So  prevalent  has  gas  become  in  these  days  of  science  and 
improvement,  that  before  we  detail  to  our  readers  its  origin 
and  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  them  by  what  means 
lights  were  afforded  in  former  times. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  the  throne,  he 
established  the  curfew  bell,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  fires 
and  lights  were  extinguished ;  thus,  after  sunset,  the  moon 
and  stars  were  the  only  guides  for  those  who  indulged  'in 
nocturnal  rambles.  This  law,  however,  only  existed  thirty., 
three  years ;  for  it  w^as  abolished  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  surnamed  Beauclerk. 

Until  the  days  of  Henry  HI.  the  only  material  used  either 
for  light  or  heat  was  wood  ;  but,  in  the  year  1218,  coals 
were  substituted  for  the  yule-log,  and  tallow-candles  for 
fire- wood  flambeaux.  Prince  Hal,  whose  midnight  pere- 
grinations with  his  merry  companions  must  have  given  him 
every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  inconveniences  of  dark 
streets,  made  a  law  on  coming  to  the  throne,  which  obliged 
every  citizen  to  place  a  lighted  candle  in  his  window 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  during  the  night  After  the 
disuse  of  this  cuscom,  lanthoma  became  general;  so  that 
each  person  then  provided  his  own  accommodation  when 

requisite. 

There  is  something  so  cheering  and  exhilarating  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  profusion  of  light,  that  the  usual  method  of 
expressing  public  joyousness  on  the  occasion  of  any  national 
cau^e  of  rejoicing,  is  by  illumination  ;  hence,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  we  find  that,  in  all  the  files  and  great  revtfis  of 
the  court,  candles  of  wax  were  liberally  used,  to  enlighten 
those  scenes  of  princely  gaiety. 

On  each  side  of  most  old  houses  of  any  respectability 
may  be  noticed  two  large  conical  tubes,  in  the  shape  of 
extinguishers,  attached  to  the  railing.  These  were  used 
for  holding  links  br  torches,  composed  of  tar,  pitch,  oakum, 
and  other  inflammable  and  equally  odoriferous  materials, 
which,  upon  state  occasions,  lighted  the  guests  to  the 
hospitable  cheer  of  the  opulent  citizen  or  noble  peer ;  and 
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even  when  oil  lamps  were  huDg,  *'  few  and  far  between/'  in 
the  various  avenues  of  the  metropolis,  their  light  was  so 
insufficient  as  to  render  torches  still  necessary.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  former,  l^owever,  inadequate  as  they  were, 
caused  a  ^r^diial  and  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  y/hdle  and 
other  oils ;  hence  we  might  refer,  with  some  justice,  the 
celebrated  and  .ruinous  bubble  of  the  '*  South  Sea' Compapy," 
which  burst,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  to  the . street-lamp, 
as  one  of  its  causes.    . 

.We  now, come  to  one  of, the  greatest  of  all  modem  useful 
improvements -^ the  introduction  of  the  "new  lights.". 
Never  was  the  axiom, ."  out  of  evil  cometh  good/'  better 
illustrated  than  in  a  consideration  of  inflammable  gas..  At. 
first, '  gases  were  only  kuQwn  to  miners  for'  their  direful 
effects  rather  than  for  useful  qualities,  having  been  originally 
referred  to  as  the.  choke-damp  and  the  fire-damp, — ^gases 
generated  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth  by  \fie  combined 
exhalations  of^  different  strata.  On  the  introduction  of  the 
atmospheric  air  to  the  choke-damp,  combu&tion  would  .ensue, 
while  the  application  of  light  to  the  fire-damp  also  pipduced 
ignition.  Instant  death'  to  persons  employed  .in  the  mines 
where  such  catastrophes  occur  is  too  often  the  result. 

.  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  was  the  first  who  procured  gas  from  the 
actual  distillation  of  coal ;  but,  singularly  enough,  he  did  not 
discover  the  inflammability  of  the  fluid  he  thus  produced ; 
and  though  now  deemed  its  most  useful  property,  it  excited 
no  attention  until  1735,  when  Dr.  Clayton  found  out  the 
inflammability-  of  coal  gas,  by  its  accidentally  catching  fire 
when  coming  in  contact  with  a  candle,  as  it  escaped  from  an 
aperture  in  one  of  his  distillating  vessels.  ,  He  preserved  the 
gas  in  bladders,  and  frequently  amused  his  friends  by  exlii- 
biting  its  inflammability.  The  subject  havinjg^  afterwards 
engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Richard  Watson,  he  published 
the  results  of  his  researches,  and  remarked  that  gas  retained 
its  elasticity  and  inflammability  after  passing  through  a  great 
quantity  of  water. 

.  The  application  of  gas  to  the  purposes  of  illumination,  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham ; 
where,'  at  the  celebration  of  the  peace,  in  1802,  he  covered 
his  works  with  a  light  and  splendour  that  astonished  and 
delighted  the  surrounding  country.  He  afterwards  con- 
structed an  apparatus  which  enabled  him  to  exhibit  his  plan 
on  a  lairger  scale  than  any  heretofore  attempted  ;  and  thus 
sedulously  continued  his  experiments  for  ascertaining  the 
best  modes  of  making,  purifying,  and  burning  gas,  so  as  to 
avoid'  its  offensive  smoke  and  smell.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  was,  that  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Lee,  at  Manchester,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  gas,  which  possessed  a  high  degree  of  illuminating 
power.  .  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  improvement,  he 
cuntinued  to  make  many  successful  experiments. 

Prievious  to  the  public  display  of  the  properties  of  gas  at 
Soho,  it  had  been  applied  to  similar  purposes  by  M.  Le  Bon, 
at  Paris ;  from  whence  a  gentleman  wrote  to  Mr.  Murdoch, 
on  November  8,  1801,  informing  him  that  a  person  had 
lighted  up  his  house  and  gardens  with  the  gas  obtained  from 
wood  and  coal ;  and  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  light 
the  city  of  Paris.  M.  Le  Bon's  exhibitions  have  a  remark- 
able connexion  with  the  progress  of  the  invention  in 
England. 

.  A  foreigner,  named  Winsor,  was  the  next  to  excite  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  gas  in  this  country,  and  appeared  to 
divert  the  merit  of  this  useful  invention  from  Mr.  Murdoch  ; 
but  those  best  acquainted  with  Mr.  Winsor  never  gave  him 
credit  for  so  much  ingenuity  as  he  seemed  to  possess ;  for  it 
was  believed  that  his  claims  were  originally  derived  from 
M.  Le  Boh, 


In  the  years  1803  and  1804,  Mr.  Wlnsor'exbibited  his 
plan  of  illumination  by  coal  gas  at  the  Lyceum  theatre ; 
but  from  a  series  of  accidents,  caused  by  uaskilfal  assist- 
ants, and  from  the  disadvantage  of  his  inability  to  ipeak 
English,  they  .'proved  unproductive/,  both  in  a  scientific  and 
pecuniary  point  of  view.'        •  J  '   ,  V  '.**'.*  . 

The  first  instance  of  gas  being  used  for  lighting  the 
streets  occurred  early,  in  1807,'.  in;  Pall-mall «  vhere 
Mr.'  Winsor  had  removed  his  exhibition.  In  the  beginamg 
of  1809,  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
^rts  his  plan  for  an  apparatus , for  lighting  manufactories 
with  :ga8,  and.  erected  a  gasometer  in  Mr.  Harris's  manu- 
factory, at  Coventry,  first  introducing  a' paddle  in  the  purify- 
ipg-tank,  to  agitate  the  lime.  .  \  .  •        . 

,  In  .1810,'  after  much  altercation  and'  opposition,  a  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  V  Chartered  Giis 
and  Coke.  Company  was  established,'  Mr.  .Clegg  beine  en- 
trusted with'  the.  superintendence,  of.  ttie.  principal  works  of 
the  Company,  which  were  erected  at  diflerent  stations.  In 
1816,  Mr.  Clegg  obtained  a  ^patent /for 'his  api»ratu8  for 
purifying  gas  with  cream  of  lin^e,  for.  the  rotative  gas-meter, 
and  self-acting  governor,  and 'altogether,  by  his.  exertion?, 
ma^e  the  establishments  in  Brick4ane  and  the  Curtain-road 
surpass  any  in  the  kingdom.    .  .       .  .  , 

In  18*23  there  were  four  great  chartered  ooippanies  in 
existence, 'having  altogether  forty-seven  gasometers  at  work, 
capable  of  containing  917,940  cubic  feet  of  gas,,  supplied  by 
1315  retorts,,  these  consuming  33,000  chaldron  of  coals  in 
the  year ;  the  whole  quantity  of .  gas  generated  annualk 
being  upwards  of  397,000,000  cubic. feet,  by  which  01/20.') 
private  and  7268  public,  or  street  lamps  were  lighted  in  tbs 
metropolis.  In  addition  to  these  great  companies,  there 
were  several  private  ones,  whose  .operations  were  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  statemjent.  §in.ce  tbaf  time,  the 
rapid  increase. of  buUdings  haying  called  for, a  proportionate 
increase  of  gas,  many  new  compiles  bn^ve  beep  chartered, 
and  several  additional  gasometers  erected.  *  H\' 


^^ 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENCE. 

Ik  every  conceivable  manner,  mankind  are  benefited  by 
the  progress  of  intellectual  culture ;  but  in  this  respect,  v 
in  but  too  many  others,  we  are  very  prone  .to  enjoy  the 
benefit  without  either  duly  appreciating  it,  or  reflecting  upon 
the  cause  to  which  we  immediately  owe  it.  This  is  the 
case,  as  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  work  we  took  occasion 
to  remark,  even  in  those  particulars  which  are  the  vofxx 
obvious,  and  which  we  might  to  all  reasonable  certaintj 
deem  it  impossible  for  even  the  most  imobscryant  or  unnr- 
fiecting  to  fail  to  notice.  ,  Fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are 
now  BO  cheap  and  plentiful  as  to  be  within  the  rtwk  of  the 
very  poorest  of  our  *  peasantry,  were,  at  a  comparatiTclf 
recent  date  of  our  history,  only  procured,  even  for  our 
princes,  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  importation; 
and  the  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  which  are  now  so 
common  as  actually  to  have  no  marketable  price,  were,  sti 
still  more  recent  period,  only  to  be  met  with  in  this  oouatit 
in  the  expensive  conservatories  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
curious. 

Merely  to  censure  this  want  of  thought,  and  consequent 
want  of  power  to  appreciate  benefits,  would  be. to  waste  time, 
as  well  as  to  pervert  intellect  from  its  legitimate  uses,  fiut 
we  revert  to  Uie  facts,  not  as  satirists  or  as  railers,  but  in  the 
sincere  desire  to  perfonn  what  we  believe  to  be  the  verr 
important  duty  of  diminishing»  as  br  as  is  in  our  powefi  tf 
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apathy  which  tends  to  produce  the  double  miflchief  of  pre- 
venting the  benefactors  of  mankind  from  receiving^  the  due 
appreciation  of  their  generally  dbintercsted,  as  weh  as'  useful 
labours,  and  the  ma^s  of  society,  from  losing  the  exertions  of 
BQch  labourers.     There  is  one  especial  pomf  upon  which 
science  has  conferred  a  vast  benefit  upon  society,  and  on 
which  society  appears'  to  be  very  com£ortably»  bttt  we  think 
not  very  creditably,  unconscious  of  the  service*    We  allude 
to  the  increased  value  of  human  life.     WonderfbUy  adapted 
as  our  frame  is  for  both  health  and  Iong^ty»  vice  and  a 
highly  artificial  state  of  society  have  made  tad  inroads  unan 
both ;  and  when  we  see  how  much  men  do  towards  injurmg 
their  constitutians,  it  requires  no  great  power  of  imagination 
to  coQceiTe  the  health  and  happiness  which  the  ])atriarcb8, 
aided  by  their  simple  way  of  living,  enjoyed  at>  ages  now 
never  reached  by  degenerated*  and,  therefore,  efftminated 
men. 

Looking  back  only  a  few  years,  we  shall  find  that  human 
life  had  become,  fearfully  precarioua ;  one  disease  alOne^--ttbe 
8mall*pox  ^sweeping  off  a  moiety  of  our  populKtion,  besides 
f     horribly  disfiguring  those  who  outlived  its  virulence.   Elderly, 
j     and  even  middle«aged  persons,   can  remember  when  the 
majority  of  the  adult  persons  whom  they  met  in  the  throjugtd 
streets  were  scarred  and  scarred  by  this  terrible  foe  to  human 
life  and  to  human  beauty.    Now  it  is  as  rare  tp  meet  witk  a 
person  under  middle  age  whose  features  are  deformed  by  this 
fell  disease,  as  it  is  to  hear  of  infants  dying  of  it     In  fact, 
from  being  one  of  the  mOst  virulent  of  discMes,   it  has 
become  one  of  the  least  £atal  of  those  which  thiSeaten  life, 
sod  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  improved 
living,  physical  and  moral,  consequent  upon  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  all  ranks  of  soei^,  %ill,  so^mer  or  latcTi 
cause  this  scourge  to  be  known  among  us  only  aa  the  plague 
ia  DOW— as  what  used  to  be  among  ouifselves,  bat  as  existing 
ooly  among  barbarous  people     Various  other  diseases  have 
become  more  and  more  manageable  among  us,  though  prp- 
hably  none  of  them  to  so  striking  and  obvioua  anes^tentas 
that  to  which  the  immortal  Jenner  oj^iosed  so^siitkple,.  but  so 
irresistible  an  antagonist  ! 

In  surgical  cases  the  same  rtatettient  holds  goodv  .  Acoi-* 

dentSj  which  formerly  would  have  inevitably  sacrificed  life, 

are  treated  by  modem  surgery  witili  a  certainty  and  safety  as 

great  as  can  attend  any  case  in  which  hunian  life  and  human 

sl:iU  are  concerned.     For  instance,  until  within  a  very  few 

years,  the  horrible  operation  of  amputation  at  the  hip- joint 

was  not  so  much  as  discussed ;  as  to  'actually  performing  Jt, 

he  would  have  been  deemed  all  but  a  madman  who  should 

have  proposed  so  bold  and  hazardous  an  act.     It  was,  we 

believe,  a  gifted  suiigeon  of  our  Qwn  time  and  country  who 

irst  performed  this  wonderful  operation ;  *  one,  be  it  re« 

laarked.  which  is  never  resorted  to  except  when  it  is  certain 

that  only  that  can  save  from  a  cruel  aud  untimely  death. 

^Qch  an  operation  is,  of  course,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 

hat  rarely  resorted  to ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  exceeding 

difficulty,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single  individual  has  died 

tmderit! 

We  shall,  at  tome  future  time,  Isy  before  our  readers  a 
Oompanion  piece  to  our  Statistics  of*  Crime.  In  that  article 
V^e  showed  the  effect  of  increased  knowledge  ypon  the 
choral  welUbeing  of  mankind ;  and  in  the  Statistics  of 
disease  we  shall  be  able  to  show  no  less  astonishing  effects 
M  increased  knowledge  upon  the  physical  man. 


"  VEUY  INGENIOUg." 

-  Anothkr  pet  phrase  !  but  by  no  means  so  miscbievous  sts 
solkie  of  those  of  which  we  h^ve  heretofore  had  occasion  to 
s]>eak.  It  is  simply  silly  ;  applies  not  ta  pursuits  crimini|l 
in  themselves,  or  calculated  to  lead  to  the  .commission  of 
criminality^  but  simply  to  petty  and  effeminate  trifling. 

"  Very  ingenious*'  men  have,  generally,  a  small  bazaar  of 
clever  and  useless  manufactures, ''all »  of  cdurse,  hoiae*4nade; 
It  matters  not  to  your  very  ingenious  man  what  you  'want ; 
from  a  Sanscrit  alphabet  stereotyped  in  quicksilver,  to   a 
six-inch  hawser,  wovfen  fVom  the  web  of  a  spider,  he  is 
quite  ready  to  supply  you  with  an  admirable  article — or,  at 
least,  he  says  so  !     A  turning  lathe,  tools  of  every  descrip- 
tion, bits  of  box  wood,  mother  o'  pearl,  and  braes.;  glue, 
gum  mastic,  paint,  size  and  varnish,  brushes  of  all  .sorts  and 
sizes,  and,  last,  bnt  not  least,  a  lamp  and  blow^-pipe,  fumiak 
the  studio  of  our  ingenious  maur     Most  of  his  friends  have 
to  attribute  to  him  that  their  docks  and  watches  ore  con- 
thiually  "Wrong,  and  musical  boxes  as  continually  out  of 
tune.  >  No  matter  what  part  of  what  artide  is  out  of  ojsd^; 
our  ingenious  friend  insists  upon  repairing  it  gratis ;  .and  th» 
result  of  his  kindness  is,  that  the  artidt  is  utterly  .and  irre? 
parably  destroyed.  ^    1>  ^*.  i  • 

Originally  the  ingenious  man's  hands  may  have  resembled 
th^  hands  of  other  christian  folks ;  bnt^  by  th&/'tisse  that 
he  has  been  six  months  employed  in  doing  !' ingenuity/' 
they  iare  bo  hacked  and  cicatrized,  that  their  apfNsavance  is 
quite  frightfuK     Or,  however  goes  the  ingenious  man  ;  *'  ha 
laughs   at  Bcars,'^  although  he  has  lielt  the  wound  often 
tnough ;  chisdl,  hammer,  and  saw,  are  still  at.  wt^lJc/  and 
every  new  day  sees  some,  new  proof  of  tha  ipduaUy  the 
"  very  ingenions"  man  misapplies.  Sometimes,  t^  ingenious 
have  a  tarn  for*  pysotechnics  andchemiaty,and  then  the  oai^ 
does,  indeed,  become  very  serious.     In  this  casiCb  out  i&^ 
giei^oaa  iQan  no  longer  confines  his  prowess '  to  .the  deattuc- 
tion  of  divers  trinkets,  the  waste  of  materials   in^   the 
ooBstruotion  of  others,  and  the  mutilation  of  his  hands  in 
each  of  those  pleasant  pursuits.     No!  retorts^  .crucibles, 
and  a  who4e  host  of  chemicals,  enable  him  now  ta  ftim  at 
greater  things  ;•  and  after  wasting  much  time  and  mouey  in 
the  achievement  of  nothing,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  signal- 
izes his  talents  by  compassing .  an  explosion,  ^  which  not 
only  deprives  him  of  his  eyebrows,  and  leaves  scars  upon  his 
face  to  his  dying  day,  but  also  sets  his  studio  on  fire,  and 
daidies  to  atoms  every  pane  of  glass  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  it  in  every  direction*  .  . 

Flutesy  which  no  one  can  play ;  guns,  whicb  it  is  certain 
death  (to  the  (diooter)  to  discharge ;  boxes,  which  no  one 
can  open;  and  telescopes,  which  no  one  can  see  tlirough — 
may  be  very  valuable  commodities — ^in  their  way; — they 
may  tickle  the  vanity  of  thi;  silly  man  who  makes  them,  and 


of  his  silly  friends  who  perpetuate  his  folly  by  their  sim« 

is  "  ingenuity."  But  the  vulgar  adage  of 


*  We  are  not  qaile  certain,  and  cannot  at  this  instant  refer  to  our 
■oihority  ;  bat  oor  impression  is,  ttiat  this  terrific  operation  was  first  per- 
<>^ed  by  the  oelcbrated  English  ntrgeon,  Mr.  Guthrie.  It  has,  however, 
»eeo  performed  in  France,  and  ws  would  by  no  means  deny  the  pciority 
»f  our  Gallic  nttghboun,  if  they  Can  fairly  claim  it. 

iVb.  249. 


pering  applause  of  his  *'  ingenuity 

'*Jaek  ot  all  trades,  and  master  of  none,"  is  hterally  true 
of  all  those  "  ingenious"  people  who  fritter  away  their,  lives 
in  turning  from  one  pursuit  or  art  to  another,  and  end  by 
knowing  and  doing  no  individual  tiling  as  it  ought  to  be 
known  or  done. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  said  that 
**  ingenuity''  (bus  wasted  does  not  include  the  eommissitin 
of  criminaKty ;  bnt  we  have  |K)iitive  as  well  as  negative  obli- 
gation^,  and  there  is  a  criminality  oi  omission,  .as  well  aa 
one  of'  commission.  Whoever  thus  busily  idles  an'ay  bis 
time  must 'be  guilty  of  injustice,  if  not  to  himself  (and  a 
wealthy  man  may  plead  that  much),  yet  to  society.  The 
lame  time  that  is  spent  uselessly,  in  .a  variety  of  pursuits 
would,  if  properly  applied  and  properly  apportiontd,  enable 

QQ 
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a  man  to  become  thoroaghly  master  of  some  one  art  or 
seience  by  wbich  he  might  be  of  real  service,  not  merely  to 
the  compamtively  narrow  circle  of  bis  own  friends  or  ac- 
quaintance, but  to  mankind.  This  consideration  should 
surely  do  away  with  the  vain  and  selfish  habits  to  which  this 
brief  essay  refers.  At  all  events,  we  trust  that  it  will 
prevent  any  of  our  young  readers  from  conGrming  the  selfish- 
Btts  and  vanity  of  any  of  their  acquaintance,  by  bestowing 
upon  them  the  desired  approval  of  "  very  ingenious." 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL   GARDENS. 

Iv  many  parts  of  this  work,  but  more  especially  in  the 
ftittde  entitled  "  Statistics  of  Crime,'*^  we  have  had  occasion 
lb  insist  upon  the  very  great  importance  of  knowledge  as  an 
opponent  and  antidote  of  crime. 

Second  in  influence  to  the  schools  of  a  nation,  but  only 
second  to  them,  in  potency  to  ameliorate  national  character, 
are  a  nation's  amusements.  An  untaught  people  are  almost 
always  in  want  of  some  fierce  excitement.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
eo&dition  o(  human  existence,  that  the  human  mind  must  be 
engaged  somehow;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  very 
ignorant  people  seek  their  relaxation  and  enjoyment  either  in 
sanguinary  sports,  such  as  pugilism,  cock-fighting,  and  the 
Tike,  or  in  the  debasing  sensuality  of  drunkenness.  The 
effect  of  ignorance  becomes  in  its  turn  a  cause ;  the  brutal 
enjoyment  dictated  by  ignorance  produces  still  farther  bru- 
tality ;  the  ignorant  become  vicious,  the  vicious  criminal,  and 
the  gibbet,  the  }ail|  and  the  convict-ship,  bear  testimony 
but  too  sad,  and  too  irrefragable,  to  the  fact,  that  wherever 
we  allow  ignorance  to  lurk,  there  we  secure  a  nursery  for  the 
crime  that  at  once  scourges,  reproaches,  and  disgraces  the 
whole  community. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  cannot  but  r^oice  that 
the  vile  brutalitiea  formerfy  so  popular  under  the  usurped 
title  of  "  manly  sports,"  have  fallen  into  utter  and  deserved 
contempt,  while  books,  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and 
museums^  no  longer  claim  the  attention  merely  of  a  select 
and  studious  few,  but  also  of  the  greatness  of  the  people. 

The  establishment  in  the  metropolis  alone  of  two  noble 
Zoological  Gardens  is  suflicient  to  give  new  hope,  and  new 
energy  to  the  philanthropist,  who  '*  shuns  delight^  and  lives 
laborious  days,"  that  he  may  serve  those  millions  who, 
happily,  are  daily  becoming  both  able  and  more  willing  to 
hold  such  disinterested  services  in  due  honour.  Had  not  a 
very  great  improvement  taken  place  in  our  national  character, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  would 
have  been  at  all  fairly  supported ;  as  it  is,  thousands  visit 
each  every  day,  and  the  managers  are  enabled  to  purchase 
animals  at  a  price  which  formerly  it  would  have  been  mere 
insanity  to  have  expended  on  wild  animals — unless,  indeed, 
to  exhibit  them  as  combatants ! 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  high-born  and  the  wealthy  are 
much  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  these  beautiful  gardens ; 
we  have  frequently  been  cloee  to  a  whole  bevy  of  countesses  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  duke  or  a  prelate  whom  we  have  not 
met  with  at  one  or  other  of  the  gardens  ;^his  grace  of 
Wellington,  we  have,  in  fact,  recognised  at  each  of  them. 
But  though  the  high-born  and  the  wealthy  have  too  much 
good  tense  and  good  taste  to  refrain  from  visiting  exhibitions 
at  onee  so  instructive  and  so  amusing,  the  great  mass  of  the 
vbitanta  is  made  up  of  the  working  and  trading  classes, 
preeieely  those  classes  who,  but  comparatively  a  few  years 
ago,  must  have  sought  their  recreations  in  the  sanguinary 
**  ring"  or  "  cock-pit,"  or  in  the  insensate  and  brutalizing 
sensmlity  of  the  pot-house* 


A  more  delightful'  scene  tium  tiiat  which  is  presnted  by 
either  of  the  gardens  on  a  fine  summer  day,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive.  At  precent,  we  shall  speak  only  of  the 
*'  Surrey  Gardens."     On  entering  this,  beneath  a  beaatifuUy 
ivied  archway,  you  come  almost  immediately  upon  the  aviaiy ; 
but  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  your  walking  pftst 
that,  for  before  you   see  a  beautiful  park — ^like  expanse, 
planted  at  frequent  intervals  with  shrubs  and  flowen,  and 
thickly  studded  in  every  direction  with  groups   of  biq)py 
children,   and,  for  the  time,  to  all  seeming,  scarcely  les» 
happy  adults.  To  press  forward,  and  make  one  among  these 
groups,  is  an  irresistible  impulse,  at  least  we  have  fbond  it 
so  on  each  of  our  visits.     And,  now,  what  a  prafasioa  of 
objects  claims  your  attention !      You  are  fairly  puzzlrd 
which  to  choose.     Well !  while  debating  the  matter,  while 
determining  whether  we  shall  first  pay  our  respects  to  \k 
monkey- house,  to  the  bear-pit,  to  the  two  noble  elephants, 
or  to  the  dog-kennel  (in  which  we  shall  see  one  of  that 
beautiful  though  fierce  race  of  dogs  which  the  brutal  suc- 
cessors of  Pizarro  made  use  of  to  hunt  down  and  slat  lite 

• 

unfortunate  Indian  population  of  South  America),  let  u 
take  our  seat  in  this  hermitage,  and  gaze  upon  that  tiny 
lake,  with  its  tiny  canoes.  But  for  the  gay  parties  which 
flit  before  our  eyes,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  in  a  nt'inhk 
far-off  desert ;  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  miaiow  of  the  tlgtr, 
and  the  rarer  howl  of  the  gaunt  wolf,  by  no  meana  tendings 
to  diminish  the  force  of  the  illusion. 

But  hark  !  there  is  the  bell !  "  It  is  feeding  time*'  fur  tte 
carnivora !  How  well  they  know  it !  Only  a  few  mm\a 
ago  that  tawny  savage  could  scarcely  be  induced  by  tie 
threats  of  his  keeper  to  arouse  from  his  cat-like  slumber. 
Now  look  at  him !  Round  and  round,  backward  an<i 
forward  !  What  agitation  in  his  face,  what  fearful  strengta 
and  agility  i»  hit  limbs,  **  cabined,  cribbed,  confined/'  albei: 
that  they  at  present  are.  Now  he  hears  the  roll  of  thebarrcv 
in  which  the  keepers  are  bringing  huge  beef-bones.  Wb-t 
yelling,  howling,  and  roaring,  arise  all  around  usi  utits 
each,  in  his  turn,  has  received  his  meal;  and  then*  «it&' 
horrible  ferocity  of  appetite  !  Look,  for  instance,  at  ibe  so- 
called,  "  generous  lion  1"  The  tiger,  hyaena,  or  wolf,  ^t^'^ 
and  hungry  as  each  of  them  is,  has  not  a  jot  more  of  it^c 
and  eager  gluttony  than  is  just  now  displayed  by  the  '"^^^ 
and  magnanimous"  king  of  the  beasts.  Did  you  mark  tbatpor'* 
flashy  that  port-leer,  that  "  kindled  in  his  reddenint^  eyes.'i' 
his  keeper  pretended  to  want  the  bone  back  ?  If  you  bi^" 
well  noticed  that,  you  have  a  lesson  which  will  serve  to  w- 
you  w  long  as  you  live  against  the  hereditary  nonseD%<' 
p^eudo- natural  historians,  and  of  the  poetical  non^t^ 
which  makes  the  lion  control  his  love  of  devouring  wbts  a 
presence  of, 

"  A  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity/' 

Small  consequence  would  it  make  to  that  worthy,  any  m> '' 
than  to  any  other  carnivorous  wild-beast,  whether  you-e 
maiden  or  young  master  should  furnish  a  meal  for  his  rotii 
digestion  1 

An  admirable  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the  "  Snff^ 
Zoological  Garden"  is,  that  of  having  every  shrub  and  t-'*' 
labelled  with  its  name;  the  mind  thus  gets  knowledge, «^=>^ 
the  eyes  are  drinking  in  pleasure.  If  we  could  luppo^-^^ 
possible  that  our  suggestion  would  meet  the  eyes  of  any  ^^^ 
in  power,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  a  similar  kbeiliiur  '|| 
all  the  very  commonest  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  *'  encloaure 
of  St.  James's  Park.  Of  the  very  many  thouMinda  vh-' 
weekly  resort  to  that  beautiful  spot,  how  few  are  there  "vlo 
know  what  those  beautiful  forms  and  colours  are  calWii ; 
how  many  who  would  be  deeply  thankful  for  the  infortt»* 
tion! 
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Bat  to  return  to  the  Surrey  Zoolo^ioal.  Adaairing,  as  we 
do,  the  gpreat  liberality  and  skill  which  have  peopled  this 
sweet  spot  with  so  many  rare  and  costly  creatures,  we 
would  sug^st,  firstly,  that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  "  to 
plant  out."  with  any  ordinary  timber-tree  of  rapid  growth, 
(the  locust  would  be  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  any)  the  backs 
of  the  houses  in  Manor-place,  which  at  one  nart  of  the  garden 
are  very  vexatiously  visible,  totally  destroying  the  more  than, 
hiilf  rusticated  feeling  which  the  visitor,  while  gazing  in  any 
other  direction  around  it,  cannot  fail  to  enjoy.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  suggest  that  the  monkeys  are  far  too  numerous. 
Italian  mendicants  have  made  these  disgusting  brutes  quite 
well  enough  known ;  and  there  really  is,  especially  in  the 
lar^r  varieties,  a  caricature  of  humanity,  which  renders  them, 
to  our  taste,  decidedly  unfit  for  )i  place  in  an  exlubttion  fre- 
quented by  youth. 

To  particularize  even  a  small  portion  of  this  grand 
zoological  collection  is  utterly  impossible  in  our  very  limited 
sp^ce.  In  every  department,  however,  the  collection  is 
ample  ;  and  a  more  delightful  scene,  or  one  in  which  youth 
may  more  richly  store  their  minds  with  real  natural  history, 
or  have  successive  portions  of  history  and  biography  vividly 
called  up  again  to  their  memory,  it  would,  indeed,  perplex 
us  not  a  little  to  be  desired  to  name. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  271.) 

That  poor  and  diseased  old  women  could  perform  feats 
of  malicious  power,  such  as  to  defy  the  rivalry  of  the  most 
potent  monarchs,  was,  at  comparatively  speaking  no  very 
distant  date,  deemed  as  indisputable  as  that  those  who  be- 
lieved it  were  themselves  in  existence.  Even  in  England  a 
womsn,  old,  ugly,  poor,  and  infirm,  was  burned  as  lately  as 
the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  upon  this  impossible  charge,  sup- 
ported by  the  most  senseless  and  incredible  evidence. 

Deriving  from  England  their  language,  their  laws,  and 
not  a  few  of  their  customs  and  opinions,  the  Americans, 
until  a  short  time  since,  were  to  the  full  as  much  haunted 
by  knagioary  horrors  as  their  sturdy  progenitors  hftd  been. 
Optical  illusions,  ventriloquism,  unusual   sounds   unac- 
counted for.  reports,  unexamined  indeed,  but  none  the  less 
implfcidy  believed  on  that  account,  or  on  account  of  the 
known   ignorance   of    tho?e   who  made  them,   served   in 
America   as  well  as  in  England  to  fright  whole  districts 
from  their  propriety,  and  to  fill  with  superstitious  horror 
cot  a  few  men  who  would  have  faced  any  tangible  and 
understood  danger  with  calm  eye  and  unmoved  heart.     It 
"  equally  remarkable  and  vexatious,  that  scarcely  any  folly 
of  this  sort  has  ever  been  publicly  spoken  of  without  finding 
npologists  among  men  of  literary  talents;  and,   upon  all 
other  subjects,  of  unquestionable  integrity  and  good  sense. 

In  America,  when  good  sense  caused  a  great  number  of 
persons  to  become  sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  divers  mar- 
vellous stories,  superstitious  credulity  found   an  able  and 
^Jealous  advocate  in  the  person  of  Cotton  Mather.     Though 
the  learned  pundits  who  framed  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  aublime  mystery  of  witchcraft  allow  that — to  quote. the 
^vords  of  one  of  them — "a  witch  is  a  person  who,  having 
the  free  use  of  reason,  doth  willingly  and  knowingly  seek 
ant!  obtain  of  Uie  devil,  or  any  other  god  beside  the  true 
J^ehovah,  an  abijitj  to  do  or  know  strange  things,  or  things 
'"^hittb  ti9:p?ni»pt  by  his  own  hikpi^ti^  abilities  trrihre  at  j"-— 
thougli  they  thus,  by  omisdon,'Ciotfifiie  witchcraft  to  the 


rougher  sex,  yet,  practically,  aged  females  were  deemed  to 
he  peculiarly  liable  to  be  infected  with  this  strange  power, 
which,  while  it  could  dispense  good  and  fortune  to  others 
with  a  celerity  and  affluence  to  which  the  wonders  of  the 
cap  of  Fortun'itus  offer  oothiog  like  a  parallel,  was  }et 
utterly  inadeq\tate  to  protect  its  possessor  from  the  rabble — 
murder  by  water,  or  from  the  judicial  murder  by  fire ! 
Worthy  Master  Cotton  Mather,  unlike  the  generality  of 
gentlemen  learned  in  witchcraft,  was  fortunate  enopgh  to 
discover  a  young  wonoan  who  was  bewitched;  and  who, 
as  there  could  not  be  any  of  the  common  prejudices  against 
her  which  existed  in  the  case  of  old.  ugly,  and,  probably  by 
no  means  too  good  tempered,  persons,  would  enable  him,  he 
thought,  *'to  be  au  eye-witness  of  occurrences  which  will 
enable  me  to  refute  the  Sndduceeism  of  this  debauched  and 
unbelieving  age."  In  addition  to  his  own  observatiotis 
upon  the  antics  of  this  maniac  or  impostor,  (for  one  or  the 
other  of  them  she  most  unquestionably  must  have  been.) 
Cotton  Mather  literally  advertised  a  reward  for  "  remarkable 
ca<es  ;*'  and  as  the  literary  msirket  of  America  was  by  no 
means  so  flourishing  then  as  it  is  now,  we  need  tcarcely 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  when  he  called  **  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,'*  they  did  "come."  The  result,  in  short,  was 
precisely  what  might  be  expected.  On  the  one  hand  the 
dupe  of  his  own  feelings,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
dupe  of  the  falsehoods  and  impudence  for  which,  however 
unconsciously,  he  had  actually  advertised,  his  narration  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  ravings  of  a 
madman,  with  frequent  lucid  intervals ;  shrewd  remark  and 
incoherent  balderdash  meeting  each  other  face  to  face  in 
every  second  sentence. 

When  to  the  talked  folly  of  the  multitude  there  be  added 
the  plausible  and  well- written  follies  of  the  educated,  the 
effect  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  disastrous  and  degradins:. 
The  infection  fiies  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  whirlwind  ; 
ignorance  ensures  credulity,  and  the  horror  of  the  credulous 
is  by  no  means  incapable,  especially  in  persons  of  imaginative 
minds  and  weak  bodily  conformation,  of  producing  nervous 
excitement,  pallor,  convulsions ;  and  then.  "  behold  the  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  of  witchcraft !"  What  a  terrible, 
what  a  very  pitiable  picture  is  this  of  the  degradation  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  when  delivered  over  to  the 
dominion  of  **  the  foul  iritch.  Ignorance  !" 

One  of  the  most  ludicrous  cases  of  being  "  bewitched  ** 
that  we  ever  remember  to  have  heard  of,  occurred  in 
America ;  though,  had  not  the  truth  been  manifested  to  the 
sufferer,  in«anity  and  suicide  might  but  too  probably  have 
been  the  result.  In  the  learned  time  of  witches  and  wizards, 
it  was  well  known  that  those  diabolical  persons  wete  in  the 
habit  of  riding  upon  broomsticks ;  occasionally,  however, 
this  style  of  locomotion  did  not  square  with  their  dignity  or 
their  convenience,  and  then,  presto!  some  worthy  man.  littlu 
anticipating  such  a  matter  aa  he  lay  down,  was  spirited  out 
of  his  cosey  bed,  turned  inter  a  fast  trotting  nag,  saddled, 
bridled ;  his  tormentor  mounted  him  ;  crack  went  the  whip, 
and  away  went  horse  and  rider,  at  a  rate  which  would  bid 
defiance  to  railways  and  steam  carriages.  Arrived  at  the 
rendezvous  of  the  unholy  sisterhood,  the  witch  would  fasten 
her  poor  steed  to  a  post,  and  betake  herself  to  the  congenial 
delight  of  dancing  round  the  feculent  and  boiling  cauldron, 
the  welkin  ringing  the  while  with  the  yells  and  incantations 
of  these  foul  and  ugly  votaries  of  Tcrpsychore.  No  doubt 
many  thousands  of  persons  believed  in  all  this  amazing 
nonsense,  who,  at  the  sane  time,  were  too  hard-headed  and 
imaginative  to  be  either  much  i  m pressed*;  cr  at  all  iojuprcl 
b)r  it.  B(it  the  poor  fellow  of  ^hotn  we  have  to  spedk 
was  tees  fortaxtiate ;  he  not  only  believed  in  it,.bnt  he  aKo 
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experienced  lU-^videlicit,  accordiDg  to  his  own  aocouah 
•Night  after  night  was  thifi  unfortunate  spirited  from  hiB  bed; 
and  converted  into  a  steed  ;  and  your  witches  being  notdrious 
for  hard  riding,  it  is  lihle  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  found 
himself  wearied  enough  when,  once  more  humanized,  he 
awakened.  His '  case  was  not  one  to  be  concealied ;:  and 
iX  was  with  no  little  indignation  that  he  heard  certain  of  hie 
friends  express  their  belief  that  his  sufferings  were  neitbin* 
more  nor  less  than  the  cheatings  of  a  diseased  imaginatioQ. 
This  to  be  told  to  him  I—to  him,  who  knew  not  only  the 
exact  route  h^  had  to  gallop,  but  also  the  very  post  to  which 
he  was  nightly  ded  up,  while  his  inexorable  tyrant  took  her 
saltatory  Exercise ! — no,  no ;  that  was  too  bad.  \ 

It  chanced  that  the  strange  tale  reached  the  ears  of  a 
shrewd  friend  of  our  poor  victim  ;  and  the  former,  lamenting ; 
the  visible  bodily  decline  which  the  latter  was  quite,  evi-i 
dentlv  undergoing  in  consequence  of  his  mental  delusion,' 
humanely  as  Well   as  shrewdly  seized  upon  the   fact  of: 

the  post  to  Vhich  our  horse (man)  was  nightly  tied, 

being  known  to  the  man  by  day  as  well  as  to  the  horse 
by  night,  and  challenged  him  to  give  a  proof  of  his  veracity 
by  taking  an .  opportunity,  on  his  next  nocturnal  journey, 
to  gnaw  the  post.  The  sufferer  shook  his  head  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  as  if  thinking- — '*  of  what  avail  will  it  be 
to  gnaw  bewitched  wood  ?" — but  he  promised  complianoC' 
nevertheless.  Once  more  went  our  poor  victim  to  bed; 
once  more  did  <his  inexorable  rider  make  him — 


^'.Bloody  inth  tpurriag*  ^tts  hot  wlth'ipied,*' 

and,0Df^  more  be  arose  in  the  morning,  pale,  em&Qated, 
nervops,  and  more>  rather  than  less,  wearied  than  be  had  been 
.on  the  precefling  night.  But  he  had  gnawed  tbe  post*. 
and  on ,  du9 ,  examination  it  turned  out  that  he  bad  not 
exercised  nis  teeth  upon  a  certain  gate*po8t  in  a  certain  field, 
.several  |nil^^,  from  his  residence,  but  had  done  all  that 
•be  cpuld  fairly  be  expected  to  do  towards  masticatmg^ 
^is  b^rPP9t !  Now  had  this  young  man  not  fortunately 
.poeaesfif4  &>  shrewd  and  intelligent  friend,  he  would  have 
•dl'ef^ncd,  pf  galloping  nightly  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  until 
hie  w()uld,have  fairly  galloped  into  the  grave.  So  strong  is 
theinflueneeof  a  diseased— that  is  to  say,  unduly  excited 
jBifikdi  u&daly  encouraged  imagmation. 

Ere  we  quit  this  really  important  As  well  as  interesting 
subject;  we  cannot. refrain  from  intreating  all  our  readcn, 
.whether  ypiiog  or  old,  whether  parents,  teachers,  or  pupOi, 
to.b^ar  constantly  in  mind,  that  in  all  cases  of  alltged 
supemaCural  occurrences,  there  is  invariably  something  illogi* 
cally  taken  upon  trust;  some  difficvlty,  of  vast  consequence 
.to  tbe  validity  of  the  statement,  wholly  and  improperly 
overleaped.  And  considering  that  superstition  is  not  only 
unwise  and  injurious,  but  also  ^Lpchriatian*  we  tni&t  thiit 
no  more  need  to  be  said  to  ensure  its  being  vx\tth 
discarded  by  all  who  have  a  proper  sense  either  of  their 
duties  or  of  their  interests. 


t)  • 
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SiKCR  the  extensive  losses  sustained  in  this  empire  by  the 
arms '  of  Russia,  and  its  formidnble  enemy,  tbe  pacha;  pi 
Egypt,  no  exact  account  of  the  present  extent  and  quantity 
of  inhabitants  has  been  taken :  hence,  in  noting  the  atatis^ 
tiesofeachy  we  are  oblitred  to  give  the  numbejca  which  refer 
to  a  f^ridd  interior  to  the  present,  when  it  was  estimated 
that  the  f whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  possessions  spread  over 
a  space  of  900,000.  square  miles,  and  the|  i^umbQir  .,of  its 
people,  22,800.000':  namely,  17.8>928  square  miilei^  and 
9,393.000  inhabitants  in  BuriDpe ;  425^00*  equ9Mr0.!mileii« 
and:i0,290;000  inhabitants. in. Asia;  and  in  Africai*  300^000 
square  miles,,  with  3,114,000  inhabitants.  .  Part  of  its  £uifo^ 
pean,  and  the  whole  of  its  i^fri($an< territories,  have«  since  thi^ 
estimate  was  made,  been  lost  to  the- Ottoman  empire,      •  .  ' 

TuRKBT  IN  EuaopB  is  bounded  byiRussia,  TriLBsylvania^ 
Hungary,  Gbilicia,  Illyria.  Dalmatian  the .  Ionian  republicij 
Greece,  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  SeaSk.  and  the.  Archipelago. 
The  situation  of  the  country, ; with  \U'  long  cpcteiitiof  coait 
and  numerous  bays,  rettders  i^  highly  favourable  for  covq- 


,4c.  .  ITie  most  level  province  is  Ir3k-arabi.     In  the  foutli- 

.efist,  immense  deserts  extend  into  the  Arabian  peninenlx. 

.  J  The  obscurity  in  which  the  Turkish  annals  arc  inrolTri 

ba3  prevented  historians  from  tracing,  with  any  degree  d 

a^^uracy,  the  origin  of  those,  warlike  tribes,  who,  under  tte 

nam^  of  Ottomans,  have  subjected  to  their  dominion,  vd 

,  jcc^ered  with  ignorance  and  despotism,  some  of  the  fairest  nd 
most  fertile  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Tbikist 
W^iter§  claim  ijbqhr  ,descept  from  Turc^  the  eldest  of  ^^ 
^ona  ^f  Jf&ph^t,  who  is.  represented  as  the  great  progtiflSfito^ 
^hp.Xcu'tar  tribes,  or]t|uns,  who  dwelt  in  tents,  and  ocen^aed. 

.with  t)ieir  floclfsiand  keids,  Extensive,  plains  on  the  nottb  of 
C^ipa. ,  JUittl,?  Js.'knpwn  of  a  definite  character  conceniw: 
.thq  repocds  pf.^is.  country  until  th4  sixth'  century,  whea  one 

,  of  these  tjribe^,  denominated  Turks)  who  inhabited  theAhn 
iqou^tains,  and  were  chiefly  engaged  'in  the  mianufacturtof 

Jfpn,  •renoupcefl  '.their  allegiance  to  the  Geougen  Tartarijfr* 
]K'hpm  th)ey  had  long  bc^en  subject,  ancl  in  the  course  of  ab 
yp^rs  established  a  powerful  empire,  extending  from  theviB 


roerce.  It  is  protected  on  its  fronciers  by. the  valleys  of.  th^  of]  China  to  the  sea  of  AzofF,  and  were  connected  in  petrt 
Save,  Danube,  and  the:  llijTian.  mount^n?^  beside  ottier  .(|pd  in'ar  ^ithth^  Chinese.  Persians,  and  Romans.  Attack*^, 
chains  which-  intersect  Greece.  »  .    .  .  :  1  howevei-,  to  their  native  feats,  the  royal  encampment 

'  '  TuiiKEt  IN  Asia  I  ia  boqoded  by  Persia,  Ilufsia,  Ar^ibiai 
and  the  i^thiAus  of  Suez,  which  connects  it  with  Egypt;.and 
the  Meditenwiean  Sea.  From  the  mountaioa  of  Armenia 
flow  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigrisi  whioh^t  uniting  at  Bassora, 
flow  into  the  Persian  gulf;  In  Natolia  or  Anadoli,  is  a 
considerable  river,  culled  the  Kisil  Irmac,  which  runs  into  the 
Black  Sea;  and  in  Palestine,  is  the  Jordan.  The  latter  falls 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  a  lake  formed  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions, fifty  miles  in  'length,  and  from  ibur  to  ten  in  breadth, 
whose  waters  are  bituminous^  saline,  and  sulphureous,  and 
have  no  visible  outlet.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
Taurus  in  Natolia,  the  Lebanon  in  Syria,  the  Antilibaaufi,  I 


aeldom.fs^r  rernov/?d  from  Mount  Altai ;  and  when  the  Romw 
ambacfadofs  wer«e  ^ first,  presented  to  Disabul,  thetr  \hx* 
f  (gpv^i^Apror  king.)  •*  the  tent  of  the  monarch,"  accordii^  te 
Gibbon,  "  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings,  embroideK^ 
in  various  figures ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the  caps,  and  W»* 
were  of  gold.  Another  pavilion  was  supported  by  cdoov 
of  gite  wood,  a  bed  of  pure  and  massy  gold,  was  raised  iqwA 
four  peacocks  of  the  same  metal,  and  before  the  entrance  o^ 
the  tent,  dishes,  basins,  and  statues,  of  solid  ailrer.  ^ 
admirable  art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  ia  waggons,  t^ 
monuments  of  valour  rather  than  industry/' 
•This  extensive  empire,  however^  ^fter  mimSSfi/a  of  31* 
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yux»,  fell  .bjiti  ownrweight*  . Th^  ppAeea  pf  blpoc^^wko 
were  appointed  to  the  government  q|  lU  distant,  provpees, 
loon  forgot  tbeir  gratitudq  axi4  tWir  alle^panpe,  and  were 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  policy  qf  China  to  obtain 
their  independence. 

AittT  the  dissolution  of  this  empire,  many  of  the  Turkish 
chiefs  obtained  other  thrones,  and  more  wealthy  dominions. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  was  the  kingdom  ofRoum,  which, 
however,  in  1242,  also  dissolved,  and  its  fragments  were 
leized  by  the  emirs  and  governors  of  the  cities  and  prqvlnces. 
One  of  these  emirs  was  Othman, — frofn  whom  the  Ottor 
nans  derive  their  name,--*whose  territories  were  at  first  but 
of  small  ext^it,  but  their  vicinity  to  the  Grecian  states 
opened  to  Othman  a  wide  field  of  enterprise ;  and  the  civil 
broils  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  Byzantine  empire«  left 
its  Asiatic  subjects  an  easy  prey  to  their  first  ir^v^ders. 
Othman  having  established  hia  residence  at  Keapolia,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Nice,  now  began  to  assume  the  preroga- 
tives of  royalty,  by  CQxi^ing  money,  and  conimanding  hi^ 
name  to  be  used  in  the  public  prayers,  and  then  pushed'  his 
conquests  over  the  greater  part  of  ^ithynia.  The  Christian 
princes,  alarmed  at  his  progress,  united  their  forces  against 
him;  but  Othman  was  victorious.  By  the . impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  mercy»he  reconciled  the  conquered 
Christians  to  his  government ;  and  men  who  fled  before  his 
arms,  returned  to  enjoy  safety  and  repose  under  his  powerful 
protection.  Othman  was  severally  sueeeeded  by  his  descen- 
dants, Orchan,  Soliman,  and  Amurath.  The  last  monarch 
overran  the  whole  of  Thraoe,  from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount 
Haemus,  and  established  Adrianople  as  the  capital  of  his 
European  dominiooa.  From  the  numerous  christian  captives 
which  he  carried  off  in  this  war,  he  selected  the  stoutest  and 
must  personable,  whom>  having  instructed  in  the  Mahomedan 
faith,  and  disciplined  to  arms,  he  formed  into  a  regiment  of  in- 
lantiy,  called  Janissaries,  (Fen^k;A^ri,  or  new  soldiers,)  a  body 
vhose  power  became,  in  after  times,  greater  even  than  that 
of  their  masters,  and  whose  almost  unlimited  influence 
lasted  until  their  annihilation  by  the  present  sultan.  Amu- 
rath was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bajazet,  who,  to  fill  the 
throne,  inhumanly  murdered  his  elder  brother.  This  prince 
foaod  a  formidable  opponent  in  Timour  the  Tartar,  who  at 
length  conquered  him,  and  .the  Ottoman  only  survived  this 
disgrace  nine  months.     He  died  in  1402. 

The  next  important  ever^t  in  the  history  of  this  empire 
vas  the  siege  and  capture  of  Constantinople,  by  Mahomet  11. 
00  May  29,  1543.  These  dominions  were  under  the 
rule  of  Constantine  Polsologus,  its  reigning  emperor.  The 
details  of  the  siege  are  not  without  interest,  but  would 
eneroach  too  largely  upon  our  space  to  relate  them  at 
length.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  defence  was  obsti- 
nately maintained  for  a  long  period^  against  fearful  odds  by 
Constantine,  whose  valour  met  the  reward  of  a  hero ;  he  fell 
in  the  breach,  covered  with  heaps  of  slain.  The  capture  of 
thia  important  city  led  to  cither  enterprises,  terminaring  with 
equal  success.  Mahomet  II.  overcame  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Morea,  £piru9,  Albania,  and  at  last  invaded  Italy,  taking 
the  city  of  Otranto.  This  ambitious  sultan  was  at  length 
carried  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  while  leading  his 
forces  against  the  king  of  Persia. 

llie  reign  of  Bajazet,  which  followed., that  of  Mahomet, 
was  for  a  short  period  disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  his 
brother  Djem,  on  the  singular  pretext  put  forth  by  the  latter, 
of  having  been  bom  during  his  father's  sovereignty,  while 
Bajazet  came  into  the  world  befon^  that  period  and  was 
considered  by  his  brother  to  lose  all  claim  to.  the^hrpne,  by 
not  being  the  M/m  of  aaultan,  Djem^  however,  wa9  aooa  over-» 
come ;  and  taking  refuge  with  tbfiiP&mous  Alexander  VIL 


in  Italy,  was  poisoned.  Bajazet  fxperienoed  a'  most  formi* 
dable  opposition  in  the  jealousy  of  the  Mameluke  sovereigns 
of  Egypt.  These  were  originally  Circassian  slaves,  who, 
like  the  Janissaries  of  Turkey,  had  been  trained  to  arms  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  formed  the  choicest  troops  of  the  country, 
and,  by  degrees,  were  so  formidable  to  their  superiors,  that 
they  becanae  the  dispensers  of  the  sceptre  of  Egypt.  Having 
at  last  set  aside  the  reigning  dynasty,  they  raised  one  of 
their  own  natioii  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  Mameluke 
rule  over  this  fne.  country  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
Bajazet^  who  saw  the  difficulty  of  subverting  a  power  whose 
supplies  of  troops  were  alinost  exhaustless,  on  account  of 
continued  draughts  upon  their  own  country,  determined  to  cut 
off  their  resources  by  reducing  the  province  of  Circaasia.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  the  Ottoman  effected  his  object,  and 
established  a  line  of  posts  from  Erserum  to  Derbend,  on  the 
Caspian,  by  which  he  completely  prevented  the  emigration  of 
the  inhabitants.  After  a  series  of  conquests,  Bajazet  retired 
to  indulge  his  inclination  for  literary  pursuits,  when  in  1511 
.his  youngest  son  Selim,  supported  by  the  turbulent  Janissaries, 
snatched  the  Qceptre  from  his  grasp,  and  followed  up  hif  un- 
natural rebellion  by  the  murder  of  his  father. 
^  Tbis  prince  was  at  once  one  of  the  ablest  of  g^erals,  and 
mos^  cruel  of  .men.  He  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  and  in  coc- 
sequence  made  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  He  died  in  1519, 
after  forty  days'  intense  suffering,  of  a  disease  in  the  thigh. 
Some  proof  that  the  numerous  vices  of  Selim  were  atoned 
for  by  his  wisdom,  remains  in  the  following  inscription  in 
Arabic  verse,  composed  by  himself,  and  placed  upon  the 
pavilion  of  the  Nilometre,  which  he  constructed  and  embel- 
lished : — "  All  the  riches  and  po^essions  of  men  belong  to 
God,  who  alone  disposes  of  them  according  to  his  will.  He 
overturns  the  throne  of  the  conqueror,  and  scatters  the 
treasures  of  the  lords  of  the  Nile.  If  man  could  claim  as  hia 
own  the  smallest  particle  of  matter,  the  sovewig^ty  of  the 
world  would  be  divided  between  God  and  his  creature,"  ^ 

Soliman,  who  came  to  the  throne  immediately  after  Selim, 
was  no  less  warlike  than  his  precursor.  Although  completely 
routed  in  his  expedition  against  Vienna,  he  seized  Bagdad, 
the  Cyclades,  and  eventually  Hungary.  His  death  happened 
in  1566.  The  throne  then  fell  to  the  lot  of  Selim  II. ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  reign,  Amurath  III.  held  the  sway 
of  Turkey.  The  weak  character  of  this  prince  induced  him 
to  yield  to  the  most  exorbitant  demands  of  the  rapacioua 
Janissaries.  Under  him,  however,  it  was  that  the  English 
were  first  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  free  trade ;  and  the 
ambassador  of  Elizabeth  was  received  with  distinction  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  six'sultana  who  ruled  the  empire 
until  the  dominion  of  Mahomet  IV.,  who  came  into  power 
at  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  the  history  of  Turkey  presents 
few  pomts  of  inteirest.  In  1669  this  prince  invaded  Poland, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  celebrated  John  Sobieski ;  after  hia 
deposition  his  brother  unwillingly  took  the  sceptre,  under  t  e 
title  of  Soliman  II.  ^-': 

In  1703,  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  crossed  the  Pruth 
with  a  large  army,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  war 
with  Achmet  III.,  then  sultan ;  but  having  marched  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  his  supplies,  was  oblig^  to  make  peace. 
In  1730  an  insurrection  of  Janisaaries  raised  Mahmoud  I.  to 
the  throne.  Under  Selim  HI.,  who  commenced 
1789,  the  government  was  overawed  and  coT*XiisSed  by  the 
same  rebellipus  troops^  who  regarde^.s¥<tylmprovement  and 
reform  with  jealousy  and  avfis^sgTA  general  disaffection 
aro9e  in  the  Turkish^^qofiDm^  and  Selim  and  his  ministers 
prepared  for^lh^'  more  improved  tactics  of  modem  warfare, 
apdj^rlcfy  of  IS^OOQ  men  wer^  ar^ed  ^d  disciplined  afl^r 
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the  European  fashioii.  Reforms  were  alio  introduced  into 
all  the  other  departments  of  the  military  and  naval  service. 
The  steadiness  and  bravery  of  the  new  corps,  in  the  defence 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  caused  them  to  be  received,  on  their  return 
to  the  capital,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  and  the  sultan 
availing  himself  of  this  feehng,  and  knowing  the  necessity  of 
fi  gradual  decrease  of  the  power  of  the  Janissaries,  issned  an 
ordor  for  a  levy  of  picked  men  from  the  latter  to  he  incorpo- 
rated with  the  nizam  djedtt,  or  new  force  ;  a  measure  that 
was  received  by  the  haughty  Janissaries  with  the  most  marked 
antipatliy  and  opposition,  and  caui^ed  an  insurreftion,  which 
precipitated  the  unfurtuna^e  Selim  from  the  throne,  and 
raised  upon  it  Mustapha  IV.,  who  was  very  soon  murdered. 
Under  Mahmoud  II.  the  deposition  and  death  of  Selim 
was  revenged  upon  the  Janissaries,  by  the  strangulation  of 
the  chief  among  them,  who  had  commenced  the  insurrection. 
In  1822  the  Greek  dependents  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
revolted,  which  so  infuriated  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
that  a  general  massacre  of  the  Greek  population,  in  Con- 
stantinople, immediately  took  place ;  while  similar  scenes 
were  acted  at  Adrianople,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  These  atrocities,  however,  served  only  to  fire  the 
Greeks  with  more  deadly  enmity  towards  their  tyrants ;  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  were  led  to  imitate  those 
savage  acts  with  an  increase  of  atrocit}'  and  cruelty  that 
makes  humanity  recoil. 

^  Measures  the  most  eilectual  and  prompt  failed,  however,  to 
recover  to  the  Porte  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  Mahmoud 
was  induced  to  persuade  the  Pacha  of  E^rypt,  with  large 
bribes,  to  invade  Greece;  and,  in  1825,  Missolonghi  w'as 
attacked  by  the  Egyptians,  which, — in  spite  of  the  most  con- 
summate fortitude  and  daring  bravery  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged,  worthy  of  the  be^t  days  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
republics, — ultimately  fell ;  which  event  was  followed  by  the 
almost  exterminating  cruelty  of  the  conquerors.  Greece 
was,  however,  saved  from  total  annihilation  by  the  inter- 
ference of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  By  the  treaty  of 
London,  the  Murea  and  ihe  islands  were  placed  under  the 
especial  protection  of  those  powers,  and  the  bailie  of  Nava- 
rino  completely  destroyed  the  pretensions  of  Turkey  to  the  | 
sovereignty  of  Greece.  While  these  events  were  jja^sing, 
another  serious  rebellion  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Janissaries^ 
at  Constantinople.  Mahmoud  had  prepared  to  reduce  then^ 
to  subordination,  by  forcing  upon  them  a  new  system  of 
discipline ;  and  although  every  similar  attempt  had  hithertq 
proved  abortive,  yet  he  was  firmly  determined  upon  such  a 
measure.  It  was  agreed  to  commence  the  atteuip^  by  a, 
draught  of  150  men  from  each  company  of  the  .Tanis^, 
saries,   who  were  to  be  drilled  by  Egyptian  officers,   and 


perfumes  fills  the  atmosphere  around  us  ! 

Few  more  rationally  delightful  em])loyinents  can  be  foo' 
incorporated  with  the  new  troops;   and  the  novel  evolu-^  I  at  a  leisure  hour,  at  the  present  season  ot  the  year,  than  that 


Porte   relieved  from  a  most  troublesome  and  daDgerons 
appendage  to  the  state. 

Immediately  succeeding  this  event  a  dreadful  confltgra. 
tion  broke  out  in  the  capital,  supposed  to  have  \\tcn  the 
work  of  one  of  the  discarded  Janissaries.  About  6000 
houses  were  destroyed,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
city  was  rebuilt  by  the  liberality  of  Mahmoud,  who  caused 
the  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  his  own  treasury,  llinc 
amounted  to  three  millions  of  piastres. 

In  1827  Russia  commenced  hostilities'*  against  the  Sub> 
lime  Porte,  by  the  crossing  of  a  large  army  over  the  D&nobf, 
and  laying  siege  to  Brailow ;  but  in  this  campaign  tbe 
Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  successful.  In  1829,  howerer. 
another  was  commenced,  under  General  Diebitch,  which 
ended  in  a  capitulation  highly  favourable  to  the  ambitiooi 
and  not  very  honourable  designs  of  Russia. 

At  the  present  period,  Mahmoud,  who  is  yet  in  the  pnim 
of  life,  is  labouring  zealously  to  introduce  every  isodem 
improvement  among  his  prejudiced  countrymen.  A  newt- 
paper  has  been  commenced  under  his  auspices,  at  the 
capital,  and  is  published  in  French  and  English,  entitled  the 
Moniteur  Ottoman^  and  another  is  printed  at  Crete,  in 
Turkish  and  Greek. 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  FUSCHIA. 

TflEaE  is  scarcely  any  pursuit  in  which  there  is  afiDc 
blending  of  trade,  tact,  and  scientific  attainment,  than  there 
is  in  the  equally  useful  and  delightful  one  of  a  nurgeryntao 
and  florist.  Eminent  persons  in  this  line  of  business  sU'sp 
seem  to  us  to  possess  a  sort  of  dignity.  ITieir  way  of  win 
ning  their  subsistence  has  something  of  the  elegant  and  the 
ennobling,  and  a  coarse  expression,  or  a  vulgar  sentimeni 
from  one  of  them,  would  astonish  and  shock  us  even  mort 
than  it  would  from  any  other  persou. 

The  Fp:fctucle  presented  at  the  present  season  by  « 
nurs^i  ry  gnrden  is  beyond  all  description  Fplendid.  ^^^ 
vatiety  of  form  and  foliage,  what  fplenaonr,  delicacr,  ^ 
variety  of  hue,  do  we  not  gaze  upon  !  How  exquisite  «n 
adaptation  of  meuns  to  ends  do  we  discover,  if  we  pry  vi^'i 
curious  glance  into  the  structure  of  the  beautiful  creatun^ 
around  us  ;  and,  while  we  thus  admiringly  and  intelligently 
gaze,  what  an  unspeakably  luxurious  profusion  of  delicious 


tions  were  introduced  under  pretence  of  being  revivals  o( 
some  exercises  in  use  during  tlie  reign  of  Soliman  i 
but  during  the  preparations  for  a  general  review,  a 
standard-bearer  happened  to  call  out,  **  This  is  very  like 
Russian  manceuvring !  "  The  effect  was  in&tuntaneous. 
The  Janissaries  instantly  marched  to  the  palace  of  the 
Porte,  which  they  pillaged  ;  and  then  dispersed  themselves 
throughout  the  city,  committing  the  most  frightful  excesses. 
They  then  assembled  at  the  Atmeid^m  (an  open  square! 
from  time  immemorial  their  rallying  place),  to  the  number  ot 
2G»00Q|  where  an  offer  of  pardon,  on  condition  of  submission: 


was  recelred  with  scorn.  The  sultan  then  ordered  their  for  that-pursuit.  But  though  we  are  as  anxicos  as  any  oi 
exterminatipn.  'ffcoY  ^ere-  fired,  upon  hy  .artillery  until  our  neighbours  to  increase  and  diffuse  all  the  simple  iD<i 
4Q0p  of  iteir  number  .wf^  'ii^ed;.  their  barracks  w'ere  set  6tL  'vfrtuo^is  pleasure)!  of  mankind,  our  wish  to  .promote  a  fori''* 
flakes,  and  everylaaan  met  in  tHH^iiiiform  WKs  immediate^  ness  for  •floriculture  attaches  rather  to  the  result  thap  to  tke 
^seized  and  pot  to  the  sWord. "  At  leng;l&'<ljjJ*j6wcT(ol  bod}  '^prpcisBS  ;  — iratherto  ,the  Adxnirible  iiil!ti'^n«*t  which  the 
*wai  either  removed  by  death,' or  dispersed  byfe8!i'*Knd  the   pursuit  invartablj^'exet^isM  upon  the  m'or^xsblfiRter,  Bifo 


makini>:  acquaintance  with  the  innumerable  beauries  of  Fior 
An  amuseiucnt  like  this  is  equally  beneficial  to  head  si-^ 
heart ;  and  truly  as  beautifully  has  it  been  said  by  one  o* 
the  great  lights  of  our  time  and  country,  that  "  there  i$>^ 
world  of  homely  wisdom  in  the  remr^rk,  that  '  whenever  vc 
see  a  well-kept  flower-garden  around  a  very  bumble  cotta^f 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  tenant  is  abetter,  a  wiser.a'<i 
a  happier  man,  than  the  generality  of  people  of  his  cla$!.' 
The  practice  of ,  floriculture  is  delightful  in  itself;  and  eres. 
therefore,  were  there  no  other  reason  for  recommendiag  it. 
we  should  rejoice  at  the  evident  and  rapid  increase  of  a  taste 
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to  the  actual  penonal  eDJoyment  it  bestowa  upon  him  who 
follows  it. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  propoeitioa  with  which  we  set 
out.  Florist!,  in  order  to  be  tolerably  successful  iu  their 
Imsiness,  must  be,  to  no  trifling  extent,  men  of  education ; 
and  the  very  precariousneas  which  forma  the  chief  difficulty 
of  their  xmrsuit,  gives  them  an  acuteness,  a  care  for  minutiae, 
and  a  love  of  neatneas  and  order,  which  make  them  persona  of 
coDsiderable  claim  to  our  respect. 

One  01  the  moat  eminent  men  in  this  superior  line  of  busi- 
ness, was  the  late  Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith.  An  admi- 
mble  classical  scholar  and  theoretical  botanist,  he  added  to 
his  learning  and  theory  a  practical  talent,  in  which  he  haa 
rarely  if  ever  been  equalled.  Something  better  than  half  a 
centory  ago,  his  collection  of  flowers  and  shrubs  waa  un- 
doubtedly the  very  finest,  as  well  as  most  extensivei  to  be  found 
ia  the  kingdom.  If  he  heard  of  a  new  seed,  root,  or  plant,  he 
sever  rested  until  he  added  it  to  his  already  surpassingly  mag- 
nificent stock.  Time,  labour,  money,  were  as  nothing  to  him 
when  his  favourite  pursuit  waa  in  question  ;  .and  be  haa  often 
been  known  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  merely  to  inquire  into 
the  history  of  acme  new  flower  or  shrub,  or  of  one  which 
the  ignorance  of  an  informant  led  him  to  suppose  new.  As 
bis  gardens  and  conservatories  were,  beyond  comparison,  the 
best  and  most  plenteously  stocked  in  the  kingdom,  soothe 
patronage  he  obtained  from  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  waa 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  defy  competition  when  be  desired  to 
bid  for  an  expensive  novelty.  He  frequently  gave  prices 
wliich  would  have  been  absolutely  ruinous  to  any  other 
person  in  hia  line  ;  but  so  admirable  waa  hia  judgment,  that 
we  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assert,  that  he  never 
made  the  purchase  of  a  novelty  without  realizing  the  price 
&  hundred  timea  over  ere  it  became  common. 

A  singular  instance  of  this  ia  afforded  by  hia  conduct 


as  regards  that  (probably)  most  beautiful  of  all  the  half- 
hardy  flowering  shrubs— the  fuschia. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Lee  happened,  while  walking  in 'that 
gentleman's  garden,  to  name  that  he  had,  at  a  little  cottage 
garden  in  Wapping,  seen  that  morning  a  plant,  which  he  con* 
sidered  handsomer  than  any  thing  that  even  the  renowned 
Lee  could  boast  of  possessing.  To  hear  thia  assertion  waa 
quite  enough  to  put  Mr.  Lee  on  his  mettle;  and  having 
obtained  exact  directiona  for  finding  out  the  cottage,  be 
trotted  away,  and  found  that  the  plant  spoken  of  by  hia  friend 
deserved  all  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  for  beauty,  and  waa, 
besides,  perfectly  new  in  England.  He  immediately  offered 
the  owner  a  price  for  it ;  but  as  her  husband,  a  mariner,  and 
then  absent  on  a  voyage,  had  brought  it  as  a  present  to  her 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  poor  woman  waa  at  first  extremely 
unwilling  to  part  with  it.  Much  importunity,  backed  by  ten 
guineas,  at  length  dispelled  all  her  scruples  ;  a  coach  was 
called,  and  Mr.  Lee  and  hia  precioua  bargain  were  speedily 
on  their  way  to  Hammersmith.  Having  tuken  away  every 
bud  and  blossom,  he  divided  the  plant  into  cuttings, 
which  he  forced  in  hot*-beds ;  and  then  again  divided,  and 
again  put  the  slips  to  be  forced.  By  these  means,  and  by 
very  great  care,  he  had  three  hundred  plants  all  ready  to 
flower  by  the  commencement  of  the  following  season.  The 
two  first  that  opened  were  so  placed  as  to  be  sure  to  catch 
the  eyes  of  all  visitors.  These  two  were  speedily  purchased 
at  a  guinea  each,  seen, — admired,  praised.  A  demand  for 
fuschiaa  arose ;  but  who  could  supply  it  ?  For  that  season, 
at  least,  Mr.  Lee  was  the  only  person  to  go  to,  and  he  con- 
sequently sold  the  whole  of  his  three  hundred  plants  at  a 
guinea  each  ;  so  that  in  this  single  instance  he  gained  two 
hujidred  and  ninety  guineas  by  the  wise  and  spirited  outlay 
of  the  comparatively  petty  sum  of  ten  !  Such  is  the  history 
I  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  beautiful  fuschia. 


No.  X.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 


MONSIBUB   UB   LA   SALLB. 


Tni  very  name  of  this  able  and  enthusiastic  man  is,  we 
believe,  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  English  readers ; 
but  we  select  him  as  the  subject  of  oni  present  biographical 
(ketch,  on  account  of  his  fine  spirit  of  perseverance  ;  that 
spirit  which  we  can  never  too  often  impress  upon  our  readers, 
as  being  essentially  necessary  to  rendering  good  intentions 
in  the  slightest  degree  more  valuable  than  words  spoken 
without  meaning,  or  heard  without  understanding. 

Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle  was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of 

the  city  of  Rheims,  and  waa  born  in  that  eity  in  the  year 

1651.     At  a  very  early  age  he  manifested  an  unusual  piety 

and  aeriousDess,  and  his  parents  wisely  determined  to  educate 

him  for  the  Church.     For  this  purpose  he  was  put  under  the 

tuition  of  an  enlightened  and  pious  prebendary  of  Rheims, 

named  Roland,     lliis  true  philRnthr(>pist,  shocked  at  seeing 

the  ig^noiance  and  consequent  vice  which  was  at  that  time  so 

rife  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  of  France,  exerted 

himself  to^the  utmost  to  establish  a  society  of  missionary 

teacher?,  by  whose  means  he  hoped  to  substitute  intelligence 

and  religion  for  ignorance  the  most  pitiable,  and  vice  the 

moat  disgusting.     Scarcely  had  this  good  man   laid   the 

foundatioa  of  the  truly  noble  work  he  desired  to  perform, 

when  death  deprived  the  world  of  the  benefit  of  his  fine  mind. 

But  though  the  death  of  M.  Roland  prevented  him  from 

leaving   his  work  fully  accomplished,  ttie  instruction  and 

example  he  had  bestowed  upon  hia  pupil,  M.  de  la  Salle,  were 


not  destined  to  be  unproductive  of  good  fruit.  At  the 
death  of  M.  Roland,  he  had  made  great  exertions  towards 
establishing  a  community  of  instructresses  for  the  female 
poor ;  and  at  his  death  M.  de  la  Salle  so  earnestly  and  ably 
took  the  work  in  hand,  that  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  he  got  the  approbation  of  the  Archbishop  and  the 
city  of  Rheims  for  the  project,  and,  finally,  letters  patent 
for  the  institution. 

It  may  seem,  that  in  thus  completing  what  had  been  con- 
ceived, and  in  some  measure  executed  by  his  venerable 
preceptor,  De  la  Salle  did  nothing  worthy  of  our  especial 
admiration ;  but  what  it  has  taken  us  so  short  a  time  to  relate, 
it  took  him  the  most  gigantic  labour  to  perform.  He  had  a 
legion  of  difficulties  to  encounter,  all  proceeding  from  one 
prolific  source — Prejudice.  All  ranks,  all  professions,  were 
at  that  time  prejudiced  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  bigotry  against 
any  attempts  at  i^preading  intelligence  aa  widely  as  the  Creator 
has  mercifully  and  wisely  diffused  capacity  for  its  reception  ; 
and,  simple  as  De  la  Salle's  achievement  reads,  the  performance 
of  it  caused  him  many  a  day  and  night  of  hard  toil ;  now 
waiting  in  person  upon  one  great  man,  pow  inditing  an 
eloquent  petition  to  another;  explaining  all  difficulties — 
meeting  all  objections.  His  perseverance  merited  success, 
and  obtained  it ;  and  '*  Chri&tian  schools"  for  the  female  sex 
w^e'  speedily  at  work  in  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
well-doing. 
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At  fint  it  la  Salle  Menu  to  hare  confined  his  deaigti  to 
providing  for  the  initruction  of  poor  feraalcB  ;  hut  routed  by 
the  appeal  of  a  lady  of  grest  influence  and  piety,  who  wished 
to  tee  Bimilar'iastnictidni  B'fforded  to  bays,  he,  in  conjunction 
with'a 'M.-Niel,' eetablUhed  en  awociation  of  instrnctort. 
A  schoel  for'  boys' was' opened,  and  increased  so  rapidly  in- 
ooiubers;  that'  more  maeteri  were  winted  ;  and  it  loon 
appoaied '  very  eTidint  'that  tules  -  and  regulations  we^e 
neceiury  u  well ' among  the  meters' u  with  the  pupits; 
■nd  ai  M:  Niiil  was  too  zealoiu  for  the  ettabtitbment  of 
-many  ichobis  to  give  aily  very  >ffitient  aid  towards  the 
government' of  one, 'M.  de  la  Salle  took  a  bouae  for  the 
mttaten,  fonnod  them'  into  a  totiiit^,  with  ruleB  for  their 
government,  andaubmitted  to  those  ruteahfrnaelf;: 

A  master  mind  acts  fnllyas  much  by  example  as  by  preeept, 
andM  de'la  Salle' soon^eatablisbed  such  perfect  order  in  the 
new  comtrtniiity.tbat  it  attrscted  both  the  aqt'tceandtfafe 
&TDur  of  many,  persons  of  piety  and' wealUi.  -  Hie  eosie<- 
quemx  was,  that  the  habitation  ^  the  abcicty  was  purchased 
first,  and  additions  made  to  it ;  and  by  pndent  but  cAnstuit, 
adtultes,-'M-ae  ]«' Salle,  who^had  at  fint  had  such  difficultjr  < 


in  procuring  permission  to  open  a  single  rchool  fur  bofi  in 
the  city  of  Kheimf ,  was  happily  enabled  to  tee  hinrftif  olleil 
upon  to  send  out  insIractiDg-mistiOnaries  ftnm  hn  inrdtDtioQ 
to  niious  large  towns  of  FVance. '  "Bvtn  in  H^ane,  ia  despite 
of  the  most  envend Died  opposition,  he  liisceWed  aotonlf  in 
reforming' the  old  schools  of  that  city,  blit,  fuithermait. in 
«stabliibing  newanea  on  his  oVd  system' of  ituitioD. 
■  '  All  this  gond— good  from  which" the  youth  of  FrancewiH 
reap  invaluable  benefits  for  long  agts'to  come— wsi  dk 
Aout  without  vast  labour,  nor  without  con'sideraUe  raflering 
of  mind','  and  larrifioe  of  worldly  benefits. ''  Ignonnee,  pre- 
judice,'and,' in  some  cases,  we  fear/' mati^ity,  did  tbor 
utmoat  to  thwart  the  good  man's  views,  and  to  hanua  lui 
'uiiDdi'but  he  Itnew  that  his  course  ^^aa  a  juet  and  i 
'righteous  one,  and  knowing  that  he  Could  not.  and  wcnld 
'nut,  be  tamed  from  his  path,  onward  he' still  went  on  Ui 
beneficent  way,  ttrengthened  rather  than  weakened  byevtiy 
new-attempt  made  to  retard  his  progress,  and  aeein^  in  dtc 
very  ignoianee  which  raised  up  such  formidable  obatsdes  in 
4ia  path,  only  a  new  and  a^mote  ufgept  cause  for  bis  innessed 
«kenion  and  resolution.     '■  "■''■■ 


Jfm'ili  OMimaj)  rf  1^  -Vrti'/Wrfw,  PMUc^  < 
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ENTRANCE  TO  BUCKINGHAM  HOUSE,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NEW  PALACE. 


The  EngraTing  is  a  representation  of  the  entrance  to  the 
hew  jpalace  at  Pimlicoy  remodelled  aod  nearly  rebuilt  from 
Buckingham  House.     This  structure  has  been  the  cause  of 
considerable  dissatisfaction  to  the  country,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  and  unnecessary  outlay  of  the  public  money  that 
has  from  time  to  time  been  made  upon  it.     The  execution 
nf  the  work  was  originally,  in  1825,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Nash, 
the  well-known  architect,  but  has  since  devolved  on  Mr.  Blore. 
It  appears  by  "  certain  papers,"  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  February  15, 
1831,  that  up  to  that  period  upwards  of  76,000/.  had  been 
expended  upon  the  building,  over  and  above  the  original 
estimate,  while  the  total   required  to  complete  the  work 
would  amount  to  120,000/.  more  I  In  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  stated  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  new  palace 
amomits  to  644,473/.  odd  shillings,  while  that  requisite  to 
furnish  it  will  be   526,000/.  making  a    grand  total    of 
1,170,473/. 

The  magnificent  gate,  a  view  of  which  we  have  given, 
condists  of  an  arch  of  white  marble,  modelled  from  that  of 
Constantine  at  Rome,  and  ornamented  with  sculpture  by 
Baily  and  Westmacott.  On  each  side  of  the  arch  a  semi- 
circular railing,  ornamented  with  mosaic  gold,  extends  to 
the  wings. 

The  centre  of  the  building  is  a  parallelogram,  from  each 
side  of  which  a  wing  advances,  the  whole  forming  three 
Bides  of  a  square.  The  basement  is  of  the  Doric,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Corinthian  order.  At  the  end  of  each 
^ing  is  a  pediment,  with  groups  of  figures,  illustrative  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  One  in  the  centre  of  the  building  contsiins 
the  Royal  Arms,  above  which  are  statues  of  Neptune,  Com- 
merce, and  Navigation.  Around  the  entire  building,  and 
abore  the  windows,  is  a  frieze,  combining  in  a  scroll  the 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle. 

The  effect  of  the  entrance  hall  is  materially  injured  by  its 
being  much  too  low,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  splendid 
apartment.      It  is  paved  with  variegated  marble,  bordered 
^ith  a  scroll  of  sienna,  centred  with  puce-coloured  rosettes. 
The  walls  are  of  scagliola,  and  the  ceiling  is  supported  by 
forty.four  pillars  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  Corinthian 
capitals  of  mosaic  gold.     Behind  the  hall  is  a  vestibule  of 
considerable  length,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  door  of  the 
library,  a  handsome  suite  of  three  rooms  looking  into  the 
garden ;  and  to  the  right  are  the  apartments  of  the  queen,  and 
the  private  staircase  leading  to  them,  while  to  the  left  are  the 
king's  study,  and  three  rooms  for  secretaries,  pages,  &c.   Re- 
turning to  the  hall,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  the  grand 
staircase ;  the  stairs  are  of  solid  blocks  of  white  marble,  the  rail 
of  mosaic  gold  and  mahogany.  It  ascends  on  either  side  from 
the  lantern  hall,  which  is  adorned  with  four  bas-reliefs  af^er 
Stothard,  and  leads  to  the  state  rooms.    The  three  drawing- 
rooms   are   decorated  with   blue  and  red  imitation  marble 
columns,  with  gilt  capitals;  the  floor  of  the  ante-room  is 
richly  inlaid  with  holly  and  satin  woods.    The  throne  is 
profusely  gilt,  the  ceiling  magnificently  embossed,  and  the 
fiieze  contains  figures  by  Baily,  after  designs  by  Stothard, 
representing  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.     The  impe- 
rial throne  ia  placed  in  an  alcove  at  the  end  of  the  apartment. 
From  this    splendid  room  a  door  leads  into  the  picture- 
gallery,  a  Doble  salc^,  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  palace,  bemg  164  feet  by  28.     It  is  lighted  by  three 
parallel  ranges  of  skylights,  decorated  with  txacery  and 
eastern  pendants,  which  throw  a  pleaamg  light  over  the  whole 
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space;  above  the  nmuitel  pieces  are  carved  heads  of  the  great 
artists  of  antiquity  ;  the  floor  is  of  panelled  oak. 

The  dining-room  is  open  to  many  objections  on  account 
of  its  contracted  size,  an  oversight  in  the  original  design, 
for  which  the  architect  has  been  much  censured.  That  which 
was  in  the  original  building  an  octagon  chapel  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  elegant  armory. 

The  north  wing  of  the  palace  is  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  her  Majesty,  whose  apartments  are  equally  splendid  with 
the  other  portions  of  the  edifice. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  sum  lavished  upon  this  palace,  it 
presents  any  thing  but  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  present  age.  Parts  of  it,  considered  as  isolated 
beauties  of  an  ill-arranged  whole,  are  indeed  splendid  and 
tasteful  in  the  extreme,  but  the  effects  of  hastily  adopting  a 
bad  design  in  the  first  instance  are  too  evident  in  this  work, 
both  on  account  of  the  immense  sums  it  has  cost,  and  the  un- 
connected and  unmeaning  character  of  its  general  appearance. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OP  SCHOOLS  OF 

INDUSTRY. 

In  an  article  printed  in  a  former  number  of  the  "  OnidE 
TO  Knowlcoob,"  (p.  228,)  we  had  occasion  to  remark  upon 
the  supericnity,  in  some  parts  of  their  plan,  of  the  American 
and  Prussian  common  schools,  to  those  of  our  bwn  country. 
We  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  word  cbmmon,  because  we  are 
very  sincerely  of  opinion  that  it  is  there,  chiefly,  that  we  are 
in  any  wise  behind  any  country  on  the  globe,  as  to  educa- 
tion. The  schools  intended  for  the  children  ojf  the  wealthy, 
will,  no  doubt,  be,  pro  tanto^  improved  by  an  adoption  of 
the  system  of  Ascham  and  Locke,  in  imparting  the  classical 
languages  to  their  pupils ;  for  not  only  will  the  pupils  thus 
learn  with  ease  and  dcdight  what  they  now  learn  with  com- 
parative diflGusulty  and  dislike,  not  only  will  both  tutors  and 
pupils  be  thus  spared  from  much  vexation,  but  a  larg  e  por- 
tion of  the  years  of  youth  will  thus  be  available  to  the  study 
of  the  living  languages,  which  can  only  be  easily  and 
thoroughly  attained  in  youth. 

But  the  improvement  in  the  upper  order  of  schools  is  far 
less  extensively  required  than  that  in  the  lower :  there  are 
no  defects  in  the  former  which  due  industry  may  not  sur- 
mount ;  there  are  many  defects  in  the  latter  which  no  sub- 
sequent exertion  on  the  part  of  the  youth  can  render  any 
otherwise  than  highly  injurious  to  the  youth  himself,  and  to 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

To  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man,  an  intellectual  education  is 
the  main  object;  if  to  that  be  added  such  gymnastics  as 
may  best  tend  to  develop  his  physical  powers  in  then: 
utmost  perfection,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  has  been 
left  undone  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  it  being  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  in  the  phrase,  "  intellectual  educa- 
tion," vre  include  and  imply  all  the  instruction  that  formal 
tuition  can  bestow  in  religion,  and  in  that  most  complex  and 
diflicult,  as  well  as  most  neglected  of  all  sciences — morals. 
Not  only  is  it  not  necessary  that  a  man  of  fortune  should 
toil  with  hie  own  hands ;  it  would  in  fact  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  criminal  in  him  to  do  so.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  great  bulk  of  society  was  so  utterly  ignorant  of  political 
economy,  properly  so  called^  that  any  loud-tongued  and 
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empty-headed  brawler,  vrho  chose  to  declaim  in  good  set 
terms  against  people  *'  living  on  the  labour  of  others," 
would  by  no  chance  have  failed  to  become  for  a  time  the 
popular  leader  of  a  large  party  of  people,  to  the  full  as  pig- 
headed and  short-sighted  as  himself.  But,  thanks  to  the 
enlightening  influence  of  pen  and  press,  such  brawlers  now 
find  **  their  occupation  gone.'*  Men  now  know  perfectly 
well  that  where  the  skill,  industry,  and  economy,  of  a  man's 
ancestors  have  left  him  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  necessary 
support  and  accommodation  for  himself,  the  best  part  he  can 
take,  is  that  of  employer  and  rewarder  of  other  men's  labour. 
In  taking  this  part  he  enables  those  to  work,  who  but  for 
him  would  be  idle,  those  to  eat,  who  but  for  him  would 
starve.  In  nmking  his  own  boots,  or  painting  his  own 
house,  in  cookmg  his  own  meal,  or  in  driving  his  own  plough, 
he  not  only  sins  against  common  sense  and  political  economy, 
but  even  against  humanity  and  justice.  For  in  whatever 
case  he  who  does  not  need  to  labour  that  he  may  live,  dis- 
places a  roan  or  a  woman  who  has  no  alternative  but  employ- 
ment or  starvation,  be  is  guilty,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  of 
condemning  that  man  or  that  woman  to  starvation. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  eommon-sense  view  of  the 
matter,  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  condemn  to  starvation  a 
person  who,  though  not  employed  by  him,  may  quite  probably 
get  as  profitable  employment  elsewhere.  But  political 
economy  does  not  consist  of  fine  fancies,  and  ifs  and  Imts, 
nor  ia  the  world  governed  and  fed  by  a  fortuitous  agreement 
of  the  irregular  and  undisciplined  impulses  of  inSviduals. 
What  is  the  duty  of  any  one  person  under  certain  given 
circumstances,  is  the  duty  of  all.  If  it  be  right  that  one 
man  of  independent  fortune  shall  be  his  own  lackey,  and 
his  own  manufacturer,  it  must  equally  be  right  that  all  men 
of  fortune  should  do  the  same ;  a  reductio  ad  absurdanif 
which  the  voluble  and  facetious  advocates  for  the  bodily 
labouring  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  community  in  a  highly 
advanced  state  of  civilisation,  would  scarcely  relish  in  prac- 
tice, whatsoever  they  might  think  of  it  in  theory. 

The  rationale  of  the  question  is  sufficiently  obvious  when 
the  mystery  and  quackery  thrown  by  voluble  and  mischievous, 
though  probably  quite  sincere,  error  is  duly  cleared  away ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  civilized  country  are  not,  as  the 
sophism  of  the  declaimers  would  imply,  supported  by  labour 
alone,  but  by  labour  employed  upon  capital.  Withdraw  all 
the  capital  now  in  circulation,  and  you  at  once  prohibit 
labour  and  starve  the  labourer ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, whoever  is,  by  his  situation,  a  capitalist,  but  by  his 
perverseness  or  ignorance  only  a  labourer,  does  all  that  he 
can  do,  (and  no  thanks  to  him  that  he  can  do  no  more,) 
towards  that  prohibition  and  that  starving. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
ignorant  dogmatists  to  whom,  and  to  whose  silly  opinions, 
we  have  thus  adverted,  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
employed  himself  in  handicraft.  It  is  most  probable  that  he 
would  have  made  but  a  very  indififerent  artizan,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  barely  winning  his  own  subsistence,  he 
would  have  had  no  means,  beyond  the  mere  pittance  won  by 
his  daily  labour,  by  which  to  benefit  society.  But,  instead 
of  making  shoes,  or  painting  houses,  in  short,  instead  of 
pursuing  any  of  the  occupations  to  which  the  term  labour  is 
commonly,  but  very  ridiculously  restricted,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote  poetry,  and  criticisms,  novels,  and  histories !  What 
was  the  result  ?  The  man  who  makes  any  article  of  use  or 
ornament,  is  called,  with  a  most  ridiculous  afFectatiun,  "  one 
of  the  producing  classes."  And  wl|y  not  give  the  same  title 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  True,  he  worked  chiefly  with  his 
head  ;  probably  he  never  dug  a  rod  of  ground,  or  planted  a 
hundred  of  trees  in  his  life,  except  in  the  one  case  for  the 


sake  of  his  health,  and  in  the  other  for  the  gratificatioa  of 
that  very  common  feeling,  a  desire  to  see  the  growth  of  the 
tree  we  ourselves  have  planted.  Ah !  Sir  Walter  Scott  only 
worked  with  his  head  ;  and  yet  he  actually  '*  produced  "  tea 
thousand  times  the  good  to  society  in  general,  and  to  the 
labouring  part  of  society  in  particular,  by  labouring  \rith  his 
head,  that  he  could  ever  have  produced  by  labouring  vkh 
his  hands.  Speaking  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  we  do 
not  fear  to  assert  that  fully  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
have  been  etpended  on  labour  alone,  which  would  not  have 
circulated  among,  and  given  employment  and  comfort  to, 
the  labouring  classes,  had  Sir  Walter  not  been  in  existence, 
or  being  in  existence,  had  he  "laboured  bodily,"  instead  of 
labouring  with  his  brains. 

The  rag  collector,  the  rag  sorter,  the  carrier,  the  'paper- 
maker,  the  type-founder,  the  press-maker,  the  ink-maker,  the 
compositor,  corrector  of  the  press,  the  printer  (properly  so 
called),  the  bookbinder,  all  these — a  great  number  of  all  these 
were,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  in  the  receipt  of  an 
immense  annual  sum,  not  a  sixpence  of  which  would  hare 
been  spent  among  them  but  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  having 
been  blessed  by  nature  with  a  mighty  geniuSf  and  vith 
common  sense  to  know  in  what  way  that  genius  might  be 
employed  with  most  honour  to  himselfi  and  with  most  benefit 
to  society  at  large. 

We  are  aware  that  superficial  reasoners  may  fancy  that 
they  discern  a  defect  in  our  reasoning  where  we  ebj 
that  the  working  classes  owed  the  circulation  of  this  money 
wholly  to  Sir  Walter ;  but  previous  to  doing  away  with  thi£ 
objection,  we  may  venture  to  remark  that  we  know  bd 
instance  of  a  bookbinder  at  the  present  time  who  has  from 
six  to  eight  sets  of  Scott's  novels  to  bind  weekly,  and  that 
too,  in  the  most  expensive  style  of  morocco  binding ;  and  od 
a  late  occasion  of  the  work  of  the  trade  in  general  being 
lamentably  scarce,  this  bookbinder  was  enabled  by  the  number 
of  orders  he  had  for  binding  Scott,  to  keep  the  whole  of  his 
men  in  constant  and  well  remunerated  employment.  CcuU 
the  kind-hearted  baronet  arise  from  the  grave,  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  one  fact  would  be  more  precious  to  him  than 
all  the  just  incense  which  the  affection  of  his  surnving 
compatriots  has  offered  to  his  memory. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  we  have  anticipated,  it  is 
only  necessary  briefly  to  state  it,  and  as  briefly  to  set  it  aside. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  attribute  too  much  to  the  genius  cf 
Scott,  inasmuch  as  the  booksellers  are  people  wise  m  their 
generation  ;  and  it  is  therefore  little  less  than  preposterous  to 
suppose,  that  if  Scott  had  never  been  bom,  or  had  never 
written,  they  would  have  left  unemployed  the  large  capitti 
expended  on  his  works.  Plausible  as  the  objection  seeos. 
it  is  a  mere  fallacy.  The  book  market  is  like  every  other 
market ;  let  the  demand  decrease,  and  the  supply  will  not  fail 
to  decrease — let  the  demand  cease  altogether,  and  the  eopplj 
will  wholly  cease  also.  The  people  who  made  the  wbalebose 
hoops  for  the  ladies  of  the  last  century  found  their  accouot 
in  doing  so ;  capital  employed  now  in  making  whalebone 
hoops  might  as  well  be  tossed  into  the  lliames ;  the  labourer 
who  could  at  the  present  day  perform  no  other  labour  tbas 
that  of  whalebone- hoop-making  might,  as  far  as  merely 
temporal  interests  are  concerned,  not  at  all  unwisely  foUov 
the  capital.  And  so  in  the  matter  of  light  literature,  wbes 
Scott  published  his  Waverley.  There  was  capital  in  eiistencei 
no  doubt,  and  there  were  booksellers  in  existence  who  voold 
have  shown  exceeding  alacrity  in  turning  their  capital  to 
profitable  account,  and  equally  undoubted  ia  it  that  there 
were  only  too  many  authors  who  were  in  want  of  profitable 
occupation  for  their  pens.  But  here  vas  the  dilemma  in  vhicb 
both  wealthy  capitalists  and  poverty-strickea  authors  bo^ 
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tliemseWes  ;*what  the  public  did  \irant,  the  capital  of,  "  the 
trade "  and  the  talent  of  the  profession  were  incapable  of 
supplying  t  trhat  that  talent  and  that  capital  could  supply  in 
great  abundance,  the  reading,  and  what  is  of  still  more  con. 
sequence,  the  purchasing  part  of  the  public  very  unanimously 
Toted  not  worth  a  dump. 

The  days  of  the  prurient  nonsense  which  had  crowded  the 

shelves  of  the  circulating  library,  had  for  ever  gone  by ;  Love 

at  first  Sight,  the  Pains  of  Sensibility,  and  so  forth,  could  no 

longer  find  a  reader,  far  less  a  purchaser.     Common  sense 

had  commenced  its  reign,  and  even  in  their  mere  light 

reading,  the   public   demanded   sense  as  well    as   sound, 

instruction  as  well  as  amusement.     Scott  arose,  and  from  that 

moment  novel-reading  ceased  to  be  a  reproach.     The  gravest 

and  most  exalted   characters  in  the  nation  could  see  in 

Waverley  much  to  purify  the  feelings  and  chasten  the  taste, 

as  well  as  merely  to  occupy  the  fancy.     The  stupidest  of  all 

Leadenhall-Streetisms  might  have   been  printed  once  by 

Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  but  once  printed  they  would  have 

remained  on  the  shelves  of  Messrs.  Constable,  until  that 

respectable  and  astute  firm  should  see  fit  to  pack  the  dirty 

and  musty  tales  off  to  the  nearest  cheesemonger.     Here  it 

is  that  Scott  waji  a  producer  of  all  that  has  been,  and  that  is, 

expended  in  labour  upon  his  works.     He  created  the  demand. 

His  work  not  only  paid  the  publisher  with  a  large  interest ; 

it  encouraged  him  again  to  inves^  the  returned  capital,  it  was 

again  returned  with  a  still  larger  interest,  the  demand  became 

greater  and  greater  for  increased  numbers  of  every  individual 

work  from  the  same  pen.     It  was  only  Scott  who  could 

command  such  attention ;  in  other  words,  who  could  create 

such  demand.* 

We  have  dve^elt  more  at  length  upon  this  subject  than  we 

otherwise  should  from  our  anxiety  to  impress  upon  our  readers 

the  important  fact  that  difference  of  social  stations  makes 

all  the  difference  in  social  duties ;  that  that  which  is  laudable  in 

the  man  whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  his  daily  labour, 

may  not  only  be  not  laudable,  but  even  blame  worthy,  in  the 

man  who   is    a    capitalist.     Now   as  all  education  should 

have  for   its    worldly  object  the  fitting  of   the   educated 

for  the  due  performance  of  his  worldly  duties,  it  would 

be  preposterous  to  take  from  his  intellectual  studies  any 

portion  of  the  time  of  a  youth  so  situated  as  to  fortune 

that  he  can  only  by  the  intellectual  do  his  duty  to  society, 

and   then    devote  that  portion  of  his  time  to  mechanical 

pursuits  vi^hich  he  can  only  follow  up  in  after  life  by  being 

guilty    of    deliberate  and   obvious    injustice    towards    the 

immediate  interests  of  individuals,  and  towards  the  ultimate 

interests  of  all  society. 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  would  seem  an  equally  obvious 
truth  that  it  is  unwise,  not  to  say  cruel,  to  devote  to  the 
acquisition    of   the   merely  intellectual,  the   whole  of  the 
youthful  season  of  him  whose  destitution  of  the  future  ren- 
ders it  inevitable  that  the  after  years  of  his  life  must  be  spent 
almost  exclusively  in  the  mechanical.     But  obvious  as  the 
truth  seems*  it  is  only  lately  and  by  slow  degrees  that  society 
in  England  has  become  aware  of  its  importance,  and  of  the 
equal  importance  of  making  it  a  principle  of  action.     We 
are  not  among  those  who  would  stint  or  limit  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor ;  contrariwise  we  would  have  them 
taught  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  the  intellectual  which 
can  be  taught  them,  without  an  unwise  and  injurious  neglect 
of  the  mechanical.    We  know  that  the  former  is  to  solace 


and  humanize  their  few  hours  of  leisure  ;  but  let  it  not  on 
that  account  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  is  to  win  their  bread 
during  their  many  hours  of  labour. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  accidentally 
meeting  with  a  little  work,  published  by  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  in  which  an  animated  and  graphic  account  is  given 
of  the  English  Schools  of  Industry ;  viz.  schools  in  which 
the  pupils  are  instructed  not  only  in  the  ordinary  branches 
of  school  education,  but  also  in  mechanical  trades.  The 
propriety  of  this  course,  we  think,  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
one  who  has  followed  us  through  our  preceding  brief,  but, 
we  hope,  clear  analysis ;  and  any  one  who  will  carefully 
read  the  volume  which  we  have  just  noticed,  will  scarcely 
fail  to  join  us  in  demanding,  how  is  it  that  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  prosperous  nation,  ruled  by  the  most 
paternal  government  in  the  world,  ^ll  the  schools  for  the 
tuition  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  are  not  con- 
ducted on  this  system  ? 

In  every  direction  we  sec  many  and  striking  signs  of 
national  improvement,  and  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend 
to  those  who  have  power  and  influence,  that  to  their  wise 
and  benevolent  boon  of  schools  in  every  parish,  and  for 
every  child,  they  will  now  add  the  no  less  important  boon  of 
converting  all  those  schools  into  Schools  /)/  Industry,  He 
who  shall  do  this  will  deserve,  aye  !  and  he  will  receive,  too, 
the  reverence  and  the  blessings  of  countless  generations  yet 
to  be  bom. 


•  A«  an  itistftnce  of  thfi  we  may  retnar^  that  a  dull  and  vapid  forgery 
called  "  Walladmer'*  had  a  rapid  and  large  sale,  simply  becaflse  the  author 
iva3  unprincipled  and  impudent  enough  to  attribufe  his  rubbish  to  Sir 
Walter. 


TURKEY. 

(Conctudedfromp.  302 J 

TnB  government  of  Turkey  is  conducted  under  the  Sultan 
by  the  Vizier  and  other  principal  minister,  who  form  a  divan, 
or  great  council  of  state.  The  responsibility  of  the  fprmer 
is  as  great  as  his  power :  he  is  held  accountable  for  any 
mishaps  that  might  befall  the  state;  for  the  people's  resentment 
is  directed  against  him  whenever  it  is  roused.  Such  are  the 
dangers  to  which  this  minister  is  exposed,  that  those  who  have 
from  time  to  time  been  honoured  with  that  office  have  rarely 
escaped  confiscation,  exile,  or  sudden  death. 

In  the  execution  of  the  laws  (which  are  all  founded  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran),  the  judges  are  described  as  being 
always  open  to  bribery.  In  civil  matters  each  party  pleads 
his  own  cause,  which  is  supported  by  two  witnesses ;  the 
decision  is  prompt  and  final,  and  depends  more  upon  the 
previous  bribe  than  the  justice  of  the  case.  This  venality 
of  the  judges  forms  a  subject  of  common  satire  among  the 
people.  *'  It  is  diiEcuU  to  do  justice,"  said  one  cadi  (or  judge) 
to  another,  "  when  one  party  is  rich  and  the  other  is  poor.*' 
**  No,"  replied  his  colleague,  "  I  find  no  difficulty  in  that  case, 
for  then  I  decide  of  course  for  the  rich ;  the  only  difficulty  is 
when  both  are  rich,  for  then  I  know  not  on  which  side  to 
incline.** 

In  appearance  the  Turks  are  generally  a  well -formed  and 
robust  race  of  men,  with  a  tawny  complexion,  and  black 
or  dark-brown  hair.  The  natural  gravity  of  their  deportment 
suits  well  with  their  bulky  turban  and  large  flowing  robes, 
which  sit  easily  and  gracefully  upon  them.  The  form  of  the 
turban  serves  to  characterise  the  public  functionaries  and  the 
different  classes.  Dress  is  a  predominant  passion  among  all 
tanks. 

The  chief  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Turkish  people  is  a 
hatred  of  all  who  do  not  profess  Mahomedism,  so  that 
there  never  was  any  cordial  and  familiar  intercourse  between 
them  and  any  christian  nation ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
it  a  just  knowledge  of  their  domestic  manners.  The  Turks 
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are  fond  of  conver8ation,'*and  the  meddhS,  ct  professional 
story-teller,  isa  favourite  in  all  companies ;  they  are,  moreover, 
extremely  indolent. 

The  women  of  Turkey  are  described  by  Lady  Montague 
as  extremely  handsome.  Their  dresses  are  made  of  the 
richest  stuffs  of  India  and  Cashmere ;  they  are  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  society  of  their  own  sex,  and  access  to  the  Harem 
is  interdicted  with  very  few  exceptions  even  to  their  nearest 
male  relatives.  They  are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  the  Grand  Signior  himself,  when  a  pacha  is  executed, 
never  violates  the  privileges  of  the  Harem,  which  remains 
unsearched  and  entire  to  the  widow. 

Although  the  law  allows  the  professors  of  Islamism  four 
wives,  yet  few  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  Imperial 
Seraglio  forms  an  important  part  of  the  Turkish  government, 
It  is  composed  of  two  divisions,  the  Selamlik,  which  is 
appropriated  to  males  belonging  to  the  imperial  household ; 
and  the  Harem,  which  is  the  exclusive  abode  of  the  females. 
In  the  last  are  secluded  a  number  of  females  of  the  rarest 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  who  have  been  selected  by  the 
Sultan  or  his  predecessors,  or  sent  as  presents  by  his  female 
reUtipns  or  weidthy  subjects,  , 


The  Turkish  language  is  of  Tartar  ori^,  mingled  vith*the 
Arabic  and  Persian,  and  by  the  mixture  of  three  so  dissimilar 
tongues  the  acquirement  of  Turkish  becomes  very  d^cult. 
The  Turks  use  Arabic  characters,  and  write  after  the  maoner 
of  the  Jews  and  Arabitfns,  from  right  to  left.  Thdr  paper 
they  receive  principally  from  Venice,  which  they  poliili  highly 
previous  to  use.  Their  peas  are  made  of  fine  reeds,  and  their 
ink  is  as  thick  as  that  used  by  printers. 

The  Turks  owe  their  music  to  the  Persians.  It  is  rude, 
but  much  employed ;  their  chief  instruments  are  bautboyi, 
trumpets,  cymbals,  and  drums.  Their  warHke  strains  are 
said  to  be  inspiring,  and  their  love  ditties  melancholy,  bat 
melodious. 

In  the  arts  and  sciences  the  Turks  are  far  behind  more 
civilized  states;  they  have  no  other  scientific  instromenti 
than  those  used  for  amusement ;  they  do  not  even  gener&lly 
employ  the  compass  in  their  sea  voyages ;  but  in  all  these 
matters  the  Turks  are  rapidly  improving  under  their  present 
talented  Sultan,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  a  superstitious  people,  is  gradually  intro- 
ducing among  them  the  invention?  and  customs  of  modem 
Europe* 


WMMMMMMMMMMMMMMI* 


AUSTRIA. 


Ths  empire  of  Austria/  originally  forming  the  patrimo- 
nial possessions  of  the  grand  dukes  of  that  house,  now 
includes  several  kingdoms  and  states  which  were  once  inde- 
pendent governments,  but  have  been  ultimately  subjugated 
under  the  Austrian  sway,  and  at  present  form  integral 
parts  of  that  extensive  and  compact  empire,  which  consists 
of  the  following  countries  ; — ^Austria  Proper,  Bohemia, 
Bakowina,  part  of  Carinthia,  part  of  Camiola,  parts  of  Croatia 
and  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Eastern  OaUicia, 
Moravia,  Silecia  and  Styria,  besides  several  dependent  states. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  by  M.  lichtenstem  in  1818 
the  extent  of  the  empire,  exclusive  of  the  states,  was  250,000 
square  English  miles,  and  the  population  amounted  to 
28,207,882  individuals,  which  is  nearly  110  persons  to  each 
square  mile. 

Rivers  of  all  descriptions  intersect  these  dominions  in 
almost  every  direction.  The  majestic  Danube  divides  the 
empire  into  two  distinct  parts.  Itreceives  about  forty  tributary 
streams  before  it  enters  the  imperial  territories,  and  one 
hundred  more  before  it  completes  its  lengthened  course  in 
the  Black  Sea.  There  are  also  the  rivers  Save,  Drave,  Theiss, 
Inn,  Raob,  Scytha,  Morava,  and  Mulda,  besides  two  con- 
siderable canals. 

Mineral  waters  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  most  celebrated  are  those  at  Baden,  Toeplitz, 
Carlsbad,  Erlau,  Buda,  and  Schemnitz  :  besides  these  there 
are  also  more  than  two  hundred  separate  springs,  chiefly  in 
Hungary. 

Of  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Austria,  the  most  remarkable 
18  the  Schneeberg  (snowy  mountain),  which  is  distinctly  seen 
from  the  ramparts  of  all  the  elevated  points  of  Vienna  on  a 
clear  day.  The  chief  lakes  are  the  Gonunden,  Wolf-gang, 
Aber,  and  Hau  tatter, 

The  commerce  of  this  country  is  not  in  extent  so  consi- 
derable as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 'might  lead  one  to 
conjecture.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
has  been  lately  estimated  at  6,200,000/.  only.  In  the  arts 
and  sciences  also,  the  Austrians  are  accounted  inferior  to 
neighbonxing  nationsi  with  one  exception^  that  of  music ;  the 


names  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  whose  taste  and  power 
were  formed  and  matured  at  Vienna,  being  alone  sufficient 
to  raise  their  character  far  superior  in  that  particular  scieaxs 

The  following  summary  by  Dr.  Neale  conveys  a  diu 
notion  of  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Austrians  at  Vienna : 
to  combine  an  estimate  of  the  people  of  the  whole  empire, 
would  be  impossible,  assembling,  as  it  does,  the  population  o( 
so  many  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  independent  teni> 
tories.  **  Two  circumstances,"  says  Dr.  Neale,  "  anest  tbe 
attention  of  the  stranger  at  Viezma ; — ^tbe  splendour  sad 
extravagancif  of  the  rich,  and  the  sobriety  and  good  condttet 
of  the  poorer  classes.  They  are  as  fond  of  dancing,  noue, 
and  gallantry,  as  the  French;  they  have  no  more  objectioato 
a  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine  than  an  Engtishmaii;  so 
Italian  can  be  more  passionately  fond  of  music,  no  Neapofita 
of  high-sounding  titles,  of  finery  in  clothes  and  equipage,  or  of 
religious  parade  ;  and  no  schoolboy  of  play  iu  every  powbk 
shape.  But  they  can  rush  from  the  ball  or  the  bsDQQCt 
into  the  field  of  battle,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  tenon  of 
war  no  less  than  the  pleasures  it  destroys.  Their  seosoditf 
never  unmans  or  enervates  them  ;  their  hearts  are  as  unitt' 
ceptible  of  fear  as  they  are  aKve  to  delight;  and oatnreseeoa 
to  have  given  them  the  faculty  of  being  contented  in  vntj 
place  and  emergency.'^  In  reference  to  the  coimtxy  in  gtoe- 
ral,  the  same  author  adds  : — "  The  mass  of  the  popiwoo 
seems  to  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  ease,  their  houses  ait  Wp 
and  commodious,  their  lands  fertile  and  comparative^  wdl 
cultivated,  their  cattle  and  domestic  animals  well  M  <od 
judiciously  managed,  and  their  country  better  aapplkd  niA 
roads,  bridges,  and  salutary  municipal  regulations^  tiiao  tBf 
other  province  in  Germany.*' 

The  earliest  historical  records  of  Austria  commeiloeiM> 
Charlemagne,  who  conquered  it  in  79 h  He  WffAt^ 
governors  by  the  title  of  margraves  (or  wardens  of  atfclo) 
m  the  conquered  country.  Austria  continued  a  amMMte 
until  1 156,  when  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  vren  Miuttti  hf 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  into  a  dukedom,  and  hfm 
act,  concluded  at  Ratisbon,  in  1156,  the  new  doMPift^ 
dedared  hereditary  in  the  family^  of  Heuy  IL  of  Awldft* 
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The  first  hercditary'duke  was  Leopold,  during  whose  reign 
Richard  Ccewr  de  Lion  of  EDglaod  was  ehipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Istrea,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  at- 
tempted to  roake  his' way  through  Germany  to  his  own 
country  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim,  hut  was  discovered  at 
Vienna,  and  hy  order  of  Leopold,  with  whom  he  had  quar- 
relled at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  ungenerously  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  treated  with  extreme  inhumanity.  A  considerable  time 
elasped  before  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  mediation  of  the  emperor, 
released  the  gallant  Richard. 

The  seventh  margrave,  Leopold  II.,  adopted  the  wise 
policy  of  acquiring  territory  by  purchase,  instead  of  employ- 
ing war  or  chicanery,  and  proved  himself  in  many  respects 
superior  to  most  princes  of  his  day.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1272,  when  Rudolph^  landgrave  of  Upper  Alsatia  was 
elected  emperor,  that  Austria  became  a  formidable  po^er. 

From  the  date  last  mentioned  to  the  year  1619  the  house 
of  Austria  underwent  various  changes,  too  tedious  to  mention, 
sometimes  very  critical,  but  generally  ending  favourably. 
At  this  time  the  thirty  years'  war  began,  in  which  Austria 
was  deeply  involved,  and  which  caused  a  great  amount  of 
misery  until  its  cessation  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  West- 
phalia* in  1648,  which  constituted  for  a  long  time  the  basis 
of  public  law  in  Germany. 

In  1780  the  hereditary  duke  of  Austaia  succeeded  to  the 
empire  of  Germany  in  the  person  of  Joseph  II.,  whoee  life 
our  readers  will  find  fully  detailed  in  a  former  number  of 
"  The  Gvidb  to  KnowLsnoB/'  and  to  which  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  them,  instead  of  going  over  the  same  ground  in  this 
place.  On  Frederick's  death  Leopold  II.  came  to  the  throne 
cf  Germany  and  Austria. 

When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out  in  179 1  >  Fiancia  II* 


reigned  as  emperor,  and  Austria,  in  oommon  ^th  the  con- 
tinental powers  bordering  upon  France*  took  alarm  at  the 
daring  principles  propagated  by  the  revolutionary  party,  and 
after  much  internal  contention  in  her  conncils  sent  an  army  of 
80,000  men  into  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  with  such  severe 
restrictions  and  indiscretionary  orders  to  her  generals,  that 
these  were  so  cramped  and  confined  in  their  operations  as  to 
render  the  expedition  a  complete  failure ;  so  that  by  the 
treaty  of  Leoben,  more  genmlly  known  as  the  peace  of 
Campio  Formio,  Austria  lost  the  Netherlands,  Lomhardy, 
and  all  her  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  a 
time  too  when  only  35,000  men  of  Napoleon's  army,  who 
were  fit  for  action,  were  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  from 
Vienna. 

During  the  wonderful  career  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
Austria  coalesced  no  less  than  four  times  with  other 
European  powers,  to  crush  the  extraordinary  and  ambitious 
Cor8ican,an  object  left  for  England  and  Wellington  to  efifect, 
but  which  Austria  would  have  possibly  forestalled  at  the 
battle  of  Wigram,  but  for  the  defection  and  bad  faith  of  her 
former  Russian  ally,  who  treacherously  joined  her  enemy. 
The  peace,  and  well-known  treaty  of  Vienna,  were  the  con- 
sequences, and  Austria  was  left  with  those  posseasiona  enu- 
merated in  the  conunencement  of  the  present  article. 

The  established  religion  of  Austria  is  Roman  Catholic ; 
but  since  the  legislative  toleration  of  Joseph  II.,  Protestants 
of  every  denomination,  as  well  aa  Jews,  Greeks,  Russians, 
Turks,  and,  in  short,  persons  of  every  persuasion,  enjoy  full 
security.  Neither  is  public  instruction  neglected :  in  this 
country  there  are  1151  schools  for  elementary  teaching, 
36  principal  academies  for  acquiring  the  learned  languages, 
heaides  seyeral  universitiee  and  coUeges, 
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ROBKRT  BLOOMf  XXLD. 


Even  to  the  youngest  of  our  young  readers  we  trust 
that  the  name,  and,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  works  of  this 
sweet  and  simple  peasant^poet  are  "  familiar  aa  household 
worde."  Far  inferior  to  Bums  in  poetic  energy,  whether  of 
thought  or  of  the  '*  winged  words,"  in  which  the  poet's 
thoughts  should  be  given  to  his  delighted  readers.  Bloom- 
field  was  a  far  wiser,  happier,  and,  on  the  whole*  more  useful 
man.  The  poetic  vigour  of  Bums  was  only  too  closely 
connected  with  a  moral  want  of  steadiness,  fatally  injurious 
to  himself  and  his  family,  and  hurtful  to  no  small  extent, 
too»  to  the  public.  With  a  giant  frame,  and  with,  originally, 
a  good  constitution,  living  in  a  fine  country,  and  pursuing 
the  most  healthy  and  natural  of  all  avocations,  tibat  of  a 
farmer.  Bums  ought,  speaking  according  to  all  that  is  known, 
or,  perhaps,  can  be  known,  of  what  is  technically  called  the 
"  value  of  human  Hfe,"  to  have  lived  to  be  some  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  age.  With  such  a  mind,  which  wasstiU  im- 
proving both  ia  Its  own  atreng^,  and  in  the  extent,  variety, 
and  value  of  ita  acquirements, — for  how  vast  a  store  of  both 
prose  and  poetry  of  the  nobleat  deacription  might  we  not,  in 
that  lapse  of  time,  have  owed  to  his  glowing  pen  ! — alas, 

'*  The  giant  frame  was  bowed  :  the  giant  mind 
Dwindled  and  flickered}  till  the  final  pang 
Bxtinguitbed  for  aye  iti  fitful  light ;" 

*  See  life  of  WaUensteIn,  io  a  former  number,  lor  further  part!enUira  of 
the  Thirty  Yean'  War. 


instead  of  living  to  a  good  old  age,  the  bard  of  Scotland  died 
prematurely,  broken  in  mind  and  hody,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven  !  Alas,  for  the  dissipation  that  at  auch  an  age 
destroyed  such  a  man ! 

Bloomfield,  too,  waa  of  humble  parentage;  his  father 
being  a  mere  village  tailor,  and  his  mother  a  village  school- 
mistress. To  tliis  latter  excellent  parent  our  poet  owed 
nearly  all  the  elementary  education  he  ever  received ;  for  hia 
father  dying  when  Robert  was  only  a  few  weeks  over  a  year 
old,  the  widow,  hurthened  with  the  task  of  maintainmg  aix 
other  children,  waa  only  ahle  to  afiford  him  a  lew  lessons  of 
writing  from  a  master,  in  addition  to  her  own  instructions 
in  reading,  and — ^far  more  important — ^in  virtue. 

The  influence  of  the  yirtuoua  counsels  of  hia  mother 
abided  with  him,  and  blessed  him  to  the  latest  day  of  hia 
existence.  Poverty,  fruitlesa  struggling,  and  the  ^qaent 
bodily  suffering  resulting  Irom  an  exceedingly  weak  consti- 
tution, could  not  utterly  deprive  him  of  cheerfulness ; — the 
lessons  of  hia  mother  were  both  remembered  and  acted 
upon ;  and  in  such  remembrance,  and  auch  action^  the  worst 
evils  found  a  balm  and  a  aoother. 

Robert's  mother,  marrying  a  second  time,  the  boy,  now 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  London  to  his  brother, 
who  was  a  shoemaker,  living  in  Bell-alley,  near  the  Bank. 
This  brother  seems  to  have  been  well  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  by  the  memorable  words  of  hia  mother, 
who,  in  sending  little  Robert  to  him,  charged  him,  "  aa  he 
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valued  her  hknmag,  to  witek  ow  him,  to  nt  hifti  good  at« 
amples,  wad  D^vef  to  forj^et  that  he  fatd  loat  his  £ither/' 
We  ne^ar  read  those  words  without  being  mored  well  nigh 
to  teari.  What  a  fneture  khey  paint  of  the  pale  Mother's 
sorrow  at  parting  With  her  fnul  young  bo^,  of  her  fears  for 
his  safety,  and,  abore  aiii  for  his  morals !  We  think  we  oan 
see  the  sturdy  shoemaker  too*  seareely  able  tb  refrain  from 
weeping,  while  his  lips  mote  as  he  inandibly  tows  that  his 
ikother's  blessing  shaU  not  be  forfeited ! 

Hndible  as  the  draft  of  shoetntking  is,  its  sedentary  n&tnf e, 
and  its  fre({Qent  congregation  of  several  persons  of  different 
previous  experience,  habits,  edncition  diid  piece  of  residence, 
are  exceedingly  favourable  to  intellectual  impfovement. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  we  may  illustrate  the  truth  of  this 
remark  by  noticing  some  of  iin  principal  Of  the  f  ery  toany 
sons  of  St.  Crispin  who  have  in  various  ways  distinguished 
themselves  above  the  multitude  of  ordinary  men.  At  preient^ 
we  have  only  room  to  speak  of  Bloomfield. 

In  the  same  room  with  George  Bloomfield,  ftome  half  k 
doz^n  eoirdwainers  were  mostly  at  work»  Alt  of  them  being 
fond  of  reading,  it  had  been  usual,  previons  to  the  arrival  of 
little  Robert,  for  one  of  the  men  to  read  the  paper,  or  a 
book,  to  the  odvers,  each  IMkibg  hh  half  hotir  or  so  in  bis 
turn ;  but  on  Robert  arriving,  it  was  agreed,  n^itn,  con.  that 
he  ^oold  be  appointed  to  the  task  of  reader-general,  it 
being  very  obvious  th4t  half  an  hobr  of  the  time  of  a  raw 
boy,  whd  kneW  nothing  of  the  eraft,  was  iff  fkr  leas  eottse<> 
quehcB  than  fadf  an  honr  of  the  time  of  even  the  leait 
skii^l  hand  in  the  shop* 

NaturaUy  of  an  ingenious  ihind  and  a  retentive  fnexnory, 
this  task  of  reading,  humble  as  it  seems^  soon  made  Robert 
a  really  good  English  sdiolar  |  and  this  was  the  mtfre  readily 
accomplished,  because  (we  direct  the  reader's  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact)  he  invariably  looked  to  the  dictionary  for 
every  word  he  chanced  not  to  know  the  meaning  of. 

As  his  experience  in  reading  became  greater,  the  poetic 
feelings  nature  had  originally  bestowed  upon  him  became  daily 
more  and  more  strong,  definite,  and  irresistible.  His  first  pro- 
ductions seem  to  have  been  some  "  copies  of  verses,"  inserted 
in  the  magazines  of  that  day ;  and  probably  free  from  the 
absurdiiaes  of  both  subject  and  execution,  fbr  which  the 
verse  of  that  day  Was  so  remarkable.  At  length,  however, 
he  happily  hit  up6n  his  proper  theme.  His  earliest  employ- 
ment had  been  that  of  a  *'  farmer's  boy,"  and  his  exquisite 
poem  under  that  title  will  live  as  long  as  our  literature. 

It  is  a  singular  fact^  that  though  Soomfield  used  to  cofii- 
pose  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  verses  previous  to 
committing  even  oms  to  memory,  he  composed  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  poem  in  the  society  of  six  or  seven  shoemakers, 
ali  of  whom  talked  on  as  usual,  and  some  of  whom  must,  of 
course^  hatve  at  tinMss  ufluonsciously  disturbed  the  poet's 
nraditationa  moat  terribly.  Capel  Lofit,  Bsq.  a  gentleinim 
of  great  taste;  and  still  greater  benevolence,  caused  this 
poem  to  be  printed  end  published  {  but  though  the  suticess  of 
both  tet  and  some  subsequent  publieations  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  poet,  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
after  Iwing  for  a  short  time  the  *'  lion,"  and  the  talk  of  the 
pttblic,  that  fickle  multitude  allowed  the  poet  to  pass  hie 
years  in  manly  hoi  vain  struggles  againet  penury. 

Almiys  of  a  weak  habit,  hie  sedentary  pursuits,  and  pro- 
bably the  overstraining  of  his  mind,  bo^  by  poetioal  think- 
ing, stud  More  \raMfy  aaanety^  prodaeed  a  dreadfiil  tendency 
to  severe,  alnost  maddening  henl-aehes,  whidi  were  of 
perfietttal  rfecort«noe,  and  which  in  some  caeea  Oompletely 
disqndifiad  hin  Isr  #ran  tlm  slightest  mental  exertion. 
Neither  boddy  nor  laental  pain,  however,  eould  disturb  tliat 
seMlod  YesigiiiiAon  which  he  olreil  fo  Ate  wfts^  and  j^i^is  | 


inatrtfctum  and  advice  df  hie  mother,  and  after  s  long, 
severe,  and  molt  patiently-endnred  luflMng,  he  died  in  the 
year  1823. 


rat  NECESSITY  OF  SOVUb  FIRST  PltlKClPLK. 

Wkair  ire  fihd  ab  ihrewd,  and  ^nerally  fi})esking,  lo 
accurate  a  reasoner  as  Paley,  misled  Dy  ihe  delusive  doctrine 
of  eitpedlency,  there  is  but  little  room  to  wonder  that  the 
multittlde  have  not  fctrength  enough  to  resist  itf  eHl  influence. 
There  is  prbbably  not  a  man  of  any  tespectabiiity  of  charac- 

tet  and  feeling,  %ho  would  not  rather  be  knocked  down 
thafi  be  eilled  a  thief ;  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  msy  soufid, 
there  are  cotepahitively  few  persons  that  are  thorongfaly 
honest,  that  is  to  sky,  n^ho  are  not  only  honest  as  concerni 
mere  abitinehfed  from  ipeenlation  and  fitnd,  but  also  honest 
on  correct  principlea. 

If  a  miin  refrain  fh>m  stealing  or  eheating,  and,  indeed, 
from  any  otbef  erixfie,  meMy  beeabse  it  ia  iixpedient  for  him 
to  do  So,  his  ao  eall^d  vittiib  deservefe  no  higher  praise  than 
we  award  to  any  othftf  form  of  self-love.  Fear  tA  human 
laws,  a  desire  to  live  easily  and  withobt  any  alfboyance  firotn 

hie  fellow -mfcn,'^thes^  mothrea  ought  not  to  fswsj  hin. 
Gorreet  first  prihelpl^  are  alMohiteiy  reonlAite  to  Tiitoe 
really  Vhorthy  of  the  man.  Our  virtuei  ahoold  have  their 
orighi  neither  iti  ouf  love  of  self,  nor  Is  <air  ftar  of  the  Isvi 
ebaeted  by  ideiety  for  the  repreasion  of  evil  doers.  They 
shoukl  ntkk,  on  the  contrary,  ftom  onr  sense  of  their  good- 
ness,— for  theu:  own  sakes  ought  they  t6  be  both  ealtinted 
and  everted ;  knd  wi  riioiild  mle  oor  ecmdnet  by  the  un- 
erring dictates  of  our  conscience,  not  by  reflection  upon  the 
merely  temporal  good  or  evil  which  may  immediately  scene 
to  ourselves. 

Deservedly  popular  and  admired  as  Paley  is  on  many 
accounts,  we  confeM  that  we  never  without  psin  see  an 
edition  of  his  "  Moral  Philosophy"  in  the  hands  of  sTery 
ybung  person.  The  charms  of  his  style  are  but  too  well 
calculated  to  mislead  such  readers  into  a  most  dangerous 
implicitness  of  nssent  to  his  repeated  advocacy,  indirect 
indeed,  but  not  the  leas  powerful  or  dangerous  on  that 
account,  of  Ihe  doctrine  of  expediency.  It  is  to  winhii 
readers  against  thil  grand  defect  in  his  otherwise  admiiibie 
tieatiae,  that  we  have  penned  the  bHef  Ilhea  of  thisarticie< 


PLATE-GLASS  TINGED  BY  THE  SUN. 

Most  of  onr  rekders  mmSt  have  notided  the  rich  porple 
tinge  which  is  to  be  seen  on  some  of  tlw  panes  of  plate- 
glass  in  die  windows  of  the  opulent ;  and  no  doubt  nan; 
who  have  seen  it  have  fdt  at  soma  lose  how  to  aoeoont  for 
the  production  of  it. 

The  efiect  of  the  pktea  of  glaeatinis  oolonred,  tinging  the 
white  httada  «r  bartaina  behind  them,  is  exceedingly  fine,  eipe- 
eially  on  a  sonny  day*  Many  persons  haw  even  giten  orden 
tot  glass  of  that  particnlar  eolour  when  Isaviag  teoken  panct 
of  connnon  dnwn  glasaiqpldeed  b^  new  ones ;  and  glaziert 
being  porfectly  ignorant  of  the  oanee  of  their  employeis' 
mistake,  could  only  reply,  that  one  pane  of  stained  glas& 
irould  look  very  odd* 

Some  plates  of  glass  which  weia.perfectly  eoioorless  when 
first  put  into  a  window  sash|  hot  which  eubeequentiy  beoaae 
tinged  with  the  besauilDl  purple  hue  of  whieh  we  httt 
spoken,  were  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Fsndsj. 
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Hat  gwtlmm  al  imt»  M  JufDp,  lllrih«tt4  Hm  nbtzif^  in 

the  coloQf  of  the  pUte«  tq  tb^jr  «:ippQHr«  tp  tb«  «ol»r  jayn. 

By  w«7  of  iUoftimliog  ^i«  ppipiop,  he  pl^tftifi«d  two 
pieces  of  (}iffe|rei4  platei  of  gla^  Gaob  of  thfliff  bouig 
broken  in  twQi  one  h^  of  e»ch  was  vrapped  up  in  tbi(£ 
piper,  and  put  in  a  dark  drawer,  the  other  half  of  each 
being  fully  apd  cqpatantly  expoted  to  the  sun. 

After  thia  aecluaton  of  the  one  portiop  of  glaaa,  and  expo* 

nine  of  the  other,  had  laated  ibr  aboiit  pine  moptha,  namely, 

from  January  to  September,  an  examination  took  place.  The 

reiult  was,  that  tha  piecea  of  glaaa  whieh  had  been  expoaed 

to  the  air  and  aim  were  deeply  tinged  with  the  purple  hue 

of  which  we  have  apoken,  while  the  piecea  which  had  been 

kept  in  ^  dark  place  w^re  aa  white  aa  on  the  day  whep  they 

were  first  made.    Thia  e^p^ment  it  perfectly  poncluaiTe  aa 

to  the  cause  of  the  yiolet  hue  of  pjatea  of  glaaa  placed  in 

certain  aitmitiosa ;  but  the  pro4te§9  by  which  that  hue  ia 

copimunicated  ae^9ui  to  be  by  np  meana  ao  clear.     If  any  of 

our  scientific  corrpapopdenta  think  fit  to  offer  any  explana- 

tioa  of  it»  we  ahall  be  moat  happy  to  give  inaertion  to  hia 

paper. 

Might  apt  the  kpovledge  of  the  cause,  even,  pf  thia  hue, 
be  tur^ied  (^  adFantage  by  thp  makera  of  omamantal  glaaa 
work? 


AiV  EXPLANATION  01?  THE  PBINCIPAL  TEHM8 
f^^^DB  USE  O^  IN  A3TftONOMV. 

(^Continued  from  VoLIL  p.  72.) 

Greifhtmndft  a  ppmtellatiop  ^n  the  oorthem  hepiiaphera,  which 
ooosisu  of  twenty 'foqr  stars. 

Grus,  the  CraiK,  a  cuust^Uation  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
containing  fourteen  stars. 

Heiiacal  rising  of  a  star,  is  when  it  emerges  from  the  sun*s 
rays,  and  appeani  above  the  horizon  before  him  in  the  morning. 

Heliacal  setting  of  a  star,  is  when  it  is  so  ohscured  by  the  sun*s 
rays  as  not  to  be  perceived  in  the  horizon  after  him  in  the 
evening. 

Heliocentric  place  of  a  planet,  is  that  in  which  {t  lypfild  fippeajr 
to  a  spectator  placed  in  the  sun. 

Hemisphere^  the  half  of  a  globe  when  it  U  cttt  through  its  ce^trp 
in  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great  circles. 

tierculesy  a  northern  constellation,  conMtting  of  piiiety-(ivp 
stars. 

HesperuSf  the  planet  Venus,  when  she  becomes  i|n  ey^njng 
star. 

Heterosciif  a  name  bestowed  upon  the  inhahitpnts  Qf  t^  psm- 
perate  zones,  on  account  of  their  shadows,  a^  noon,  a' waya  falling 
one  way. 

Uirundo,  the  StcalloWy  a  southern  constellation ,  compoftcd  of 
eleven  stars. 

Horizon,  (sensible,)  a  circle  which  separates  the  visible  from 
the  invisible  hemisphere,  or  that  which  i«  the  bpuddfiry  of  our 
sight. 

Horixon^  (rational,)  a  great  circle  parallel  to  the  formerj  irhipb 
pass^es  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  two  pples  9i  whi^cli  are 
the  zenith  aud  the  nadir. 

Horizontal,  that  which  is  relating  to  the  horiaon,  pr  op  a  l^rel 
with  it. 

Hour-cireleSf  great  circles  which  pass  through  the  pole$  of  the 
world  perpendicularly  to  the  equator,  corresponding  ip  the 
meridians. 

Hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day,  which,  in  a^tro- 
lomy,  always  begins  from  noon. 

Hjfdra^  a  southern  constellation,  consisting  of  iifty-three  s4ar«. 

Hypothesis^  a  supposition ;  a  system  that  ia  fuuuded  upon  ^oiue 
irincipie  which  has  not  been  proved. 

Immersion,  the  precise  moment  when  an  eclipse  coinmeoces,  Qf 
irben  a  planet  enters  into  the  dark  shadow  of  the  njyooq. 


^c^afion,  the  ang^a  vhieh  the  orbit  ofone  planet  makes  with 
that  of  another^  of  with  tl^e  ecliptic. 

Indefinite,  or  iqdetermio&te,  that  to  which  the  human  mind 
cannot  a^x  {tny  certs^in  pounds  or  liipjis. 

Indu$y  a  constellation  ip  the  southern  hemispherei  ^hich  con- 
sists of  twelve  stars. 

Inferior  Phneti  are  those  that  move  at  a  less  distance  from 
the  sun  than  the  earth  does,  which  are  Mercury  and  Venus. 

Ingreu  ia  the  entrance  of  the  tun  into  any  sign,  or  other  part 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Intercatury  4ay^  a  dav  inserted  out  of  the  common  order*  to 

ftreserve  the  equation  of  tiuic;  thus,  the  29th  of  Tebryaryi  in  u 
enp  year,  is  an  intercalary  day. 

Julian  Year,  the  nccouni  of  time  established  by  Julius  Caesar, 
which  is  now  called  the  old  style. 

Juno,  one  of  the  last-discovered  planets,  and  the  sixth  in  order 
from  the  sun. 

Jupiter,  the  largest  planet  in  our  iyttem^and  the  ninth  in  order 
from  the  sun. 

Latitude  of  a  place,  is  its  distance  north  or  south  frejn  the 
equator,  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutaS|  &c.  upon  the  arc  of  a 
great  circle,  perpendicular  to  it. 

Latitude  of  a  star  or  planet,  is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic, 
reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  upon  the  arc  of  a  great  circle, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

Leap-year,  bissextile ;  so  called  from  there  being  a  day  more  in 
that  year  than  in  another;  it  happens  every  fourth  year. 

Leo,  a  constellation  in  the  zodiac,  containing  ninety-one  stars. 

Leo  Minor,  the  Littlp  ^iuj||a  qorthern  coustellatiou,  conaisting 
of  twenty  stars. 

Lepus,  the  Hare,  a  Routhern  constcllqtion,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  stars. 

Leuer  Circles,  of  the  sphere,  are  those  circles,  the  planes  of 
which  do  not  pass  through  its  centre. 

Libra,  the  Balance,  one  of  the  twelve  aigua  of  the  zodiac,  into 
which  the  sue  enters  about  the  SOth  of  September,  or  the  beginning 
of  autumn. 

Libration,  na  apparent  irregularity  of  the  moon*s  motion,  which 
makes  lier  appear  to  lihrate  on  her  axis  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  parts  of  her  eastern  and  western  limb  become  vibible  and  in- 
vihiblc  alternately. 

Lizard,  a  northern  constellation,  consisting  of  twelve  stars. 

Longitude  of  a  place,  is  its  distance  from  the  first- mentioned, 
east  or  west,  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  upon  the  equator. 

Idtngitud^  of  a  star  or  planet,  is  its  distance  from  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  upon  the  ecliptic. 

lucidq  Lyra^  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constel- 
Ifltion  Lyra. 

luciferi  tlje  inorning  star,  an  appellation  of  the  planet  Venus, 
IP  called  when  she  is  ifi  the  east,  aud  rises  before  the  sun. 

ifUminarie^f  |l»e  sun  and  moon,  called  so  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nenpe,  ou  account  of  their  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  the  great 

ligjjt  they  afford  MS*  ,  .  , 

lunar  aspecif,  ar^  those  which  tlie  moon  makes  with  any 
other  x)t*  thp  planets,  as  when  she  comes  into  opposition,  trine, 
quu-tile,  jl^c. 

Liinution,  a  lunar  synodical  month,  or  the  space  of  time  that 
elapses  betv)^een  one  new  moon  and  another,  which  is  generally 
about  twenty-niue  days,  twelve  hours,  fcrty-four  minutes,  and 
ihr^^  ^pr.o\\S%  f  heing  Ipuger  than  the  periodical  month  by  two 
days  aud  ^ve  hours. 

Jjuni-wkr  year;  a  period  made  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of  the 
aao^mt  19,  by  that  of  the  sun,  28. 

l-^PHh  ^hf  W^U\  *  southern  constellation,  consisting  of  thirty- 
$i«  stars. 

lynt,  ft  qprthern  (comtellation,  consisting  of  fifty-five  stars. 

tyrii,  a  consteilatipn  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  consisting  of 
tweuty-lof^l'  stars. 

Macula,  dar)^  apotf  fippearing  on  the  face  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  a  fji\v  <tf  the  planers,  being  contra-distinguished  from  Facula*, 
wliich  Mre  bright  and  sJifuing  spots,  that,  by  means  of  a  powerful 
t^le^cou^^  may  be  seen  upon  the  face  of  the  sun,  &c. 

CVo  he  continued.) 
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'  On  OuBsii.-^'-OnBan  >re  Nature's  carei.  WiHi  these 
■he.ctotfies  the  euth;  vith  these  she  lostaiiu  iti  inhabitsnts. 
C&ttk  feed  upon  '  their  leavei;  birds  upon  their  smaller 
seedi;  man  upon  the  larger  ;  for  few  readers  need  be  told 
that  the  plants  which  produce  our  bread-corn  belong  to  lt»£ 
class.  In  thoBe;bibes,  which  are  more  generally  considered 
as  grasMS,  their  extraordinary  means  and.  powers  of  pre- 
eerTatJ<ni  and  increue,  their  hardineBa,  their  almost  uncoo- 
querahle  disposition  to  spread,  their  faculties  of  reviviscence, 
cbincide  with' the- inteD^cta  of  nature' concerning  them. 
-They,  thrive-  under  a  treatment  by  which  other  plants 
are  dettroyed.,  The  more  their  leaves  are  consumed,  the 
moretheirfbotsincreaBe.  The  more  they  are  trampled  upon, 
the  .thicker  they  grow.  Many  ceemiiigly  dry  and  dead 
leaves  of  grasws  revive,  and  renew  their  verdure,  in  the 
spring.  In  Irfiy  mountains,  where  the  summer  beats  are 
not  Buffiaent  to  ri^en  the  seeds,  grasses  abound,  which  are 
viviparoasV  and' consequently  able  to  propagate  themsehea 
without  seed;  "Ifia  an  observation,  likewise,  which  has 
often  been  made,  that  herbivorous  anim'als  attach  themselves 
to  the  leaves  of  grasses ;  and,  if  at  liberty  in  their  pastures 
to  range  and  chootej  leave  untouched  the  stems  which  Bupr 
port  the  flowers.— Wirteriflfl,  Bot.  Arr.  Vol.  I.  p.  28, 
Ed.  note,   ■:  " 

On  thb  Conpobhation  of  Fruits. — From  the  confor- 
mation of  fruits,"  one  might  be  led,  without  experience,  to 
.  'tuppose,  that  part  of  this  provifion  was  destined  for  the. 
iftilities  of  animals.  ^  As  limited  to  the  plant,  the  proviiion 
itself  eefems  to  go  beyond  its  object.  The  flesh  of  an  apple, 
the  p)dp  of  an  oiange,  the  meat  of  a  plum,  the  fatness  of 
the  olive,  appear  Co  be  more  than  sufficieaC  for  the  nouiishing 
of  the  seed  or  kernel.  The  event  shows  that  this  redundancy, 
if  it 'be  alone;  ministers  to  the  support  and  gratification  of 
snimal  natures  ;  and  when  we  observe  a  provision  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  one  purpose,  yet  wanted  for  another 
purpose,  it'  is  not  unfair  to  conclude,  that  both  purpoEcs 


were  contempiated  together.  It  favonn  this  view  of  die 
subje«rto  remuk,  that  fruits  are'not  (which  they'^mgbthiTc 
been)  ready  all  tog£tlier,  but  that  they  ripen  in 'sueceuicii, 
throughout  a  great  part -of  the  year,  some  in  lununtr.Mmc 
in  autumn;  that  some  require  thfe  slow' maturatiDD  of  ifae 
winter,' and' supply  the  spring;  also  lint  the'coHett  frniti 
grow  in  the  hottest  places.  Cuculnbere,  pine-applet,  melnni, 
are  the  natural  produce  of  warm  climates,  and  coatribotc 
greatly;  by  their  coolneis,  to  the  refteshment  of  Ihe  inlia- 
bitaots  of  ihove  countries.  '  I  will  add  to  thti  cote  dit 
following  observation  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Brinklcy; 
"  The  eatable  part  of  the  cherry  or  peach  first  terrei  tbe 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  seed  or  kernel,  by  meniis  of 
vessels  passing  through  the  stone,  and  which  are  very  viable  i 
in  a  peach-stone.  After  the  kernel  is  perfected,  the  stone  | 
becomes  hard,  end  the  vessels  cease  their  fubctkinsT  Btit  tte 
substance  surrounding  the  stone  is  not  then  throitn  swif 
as  uselets.  '  That  which  was  before  only  an'  iostmmeat  fat 
perfecting  the  kernel,  now  receives  end  retains  to  itself  tbe 
whole  of  the  sun's  ioflnence,  and  thereby  becomes  a  gralefii! 
fond  to  man.  Also,  what  an  evident  mark  of  desiga-isthe 
stone  for  protecting  the  kernel !  The  inttrvehtfcn  of  the 
stone  prevents  die  second  use'frum  interfering  with  the  fint." 

—Paky.  

Queen  Elizabeth. — During  an  altercation  hetwera 
Elizabeth  and  her  parliament,  in  the  thiity-fifth'yesr  of  hu 
reign,  her  messages  to  tbe  Commons,  though  couched  in  tk 
most  haughty' and  indecent '  language,  •  nay,  thieiteain; 
punishment'if  they  pretended  to  meddle  with  her  prerc^tira 
or  matters  of  state,  were  patiently  received  by  a  majontj  of 
the  Houee.  It  was  even  asserted,  that  tbe  royal  preiogslire 
was  net  to  be  canvassed, nor  disputed,  nor  ektttaibed,  scd  dJi! 
not  even  admit  of  any  limitation ;  that  absolute  prineet .  Ei»b 
as  the  sovereigns  of  Edgland,  were  a  species  oCdivinitiei; 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  ,tieing' the  queen's  hsntU  b; 
laws  and  statutes,  since,  by  fan  dispensing  power,  she  iNuiii 
loosen  herself  at  pleasure. 
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No.  XII.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

VATBAK  METXE  A0TH8CBIXJ). 


Thi  iQl]jeet  of  our  present  biography  wasi  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  celebimted  and  impOTtant  men  of  this  age. 
At  aboat  a  quarter  past  four,  every  day  (Satardays  and 
Sondayt  excepted,)  he  might  have  been  seen  on  the"  foreign" 
tide  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  leaning  against  a  particular 
pillar  of  that  edifice ;  thus  making  himself-^though  the 
richest  man  ia  this  country  as  easily  accessible  on  matters 
of  business  as  the  humblest  merchant  in  the  city. 

The  origin  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  family  of  the 
Rothschilds  is  thus  related  in  Mr.  M*Gregor'a  entertaining 
work,  entitled  "  My  Note  Book." 

"  When  the  French  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  sovereign  of 
Hesse-Cassel  carried  his  jewels  and  money  to  Frankfort. 
The  reputable  character  of  old  (Moses)  RoUischild  induced 
the  prince  to  deposit  with  him  some  millions  of  thalers. 
The  French  were  actually  entering  Frankfort  when  Rothschild 
racceeded  in  burying  the  prince's  treasure.  They  left  him 
not  one  thaler's  value  of  his  own  money,  but  the  prince's 
property  was  saved ;  after  the  French  marched  out  from 
Frankfort,  Rothschild  increased  his  business  cautiously,  by 
means  of  the  prince's  money,  until  1802,  when  the  latter 
returned.  He  called,  without  any  hope,  on  the  honest  Jew, 
and  when  he  asked  Moses  '  if  the  robbers  took  all  ?'  great 
was  his  joy  when  he  related  the  whole  story.  '  As  I  was 
without  a  kreutzer  of  mine  own,'  continued  he,  '  and  so 
much  good  money  of  your  highness's  here,  and  doing  no 
profit;  and  aa  I  could  get  high  interest  for  it  from  the 
merchants,  1  began  to  use  it  by  Uttle  and  little.  I  have  been 
laccessful,  and  it  is  now  only  just  that  you  should  have  it  all 
back,  with  five  per  cent,  interest'  '  No,'  said  the  prince, 
'  I  will  neither  receive  the  interest  which  your  honesty  offers, 
nor  take  my  money  yet  out  of  your  hands.' " 

Nathan  Meyer  commenced  his  career  in  England  as  a 
broker  or  comooission  agent  at  Manchester,  for  the  purchase 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  fabrics,  to  supply  the  German 
market.  In  these  speculations  he  was  successful,  and 
would  have  doubtless  continued  had  not  the  decrees  of 
Milan  and  Berlin  put  a  stop  to  the  English  manufacturing 
trade  in  Italy  and  Frankfort. 

In  consequence  of  obtaining  early  authentic  information 
of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  twenty-five  hours 
before  the  British  ministry,  the  late  Mr.  Rothschild  cleared 
immense  sums  by  his  safe  speculations  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  he  was  similarly  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  news  of  the 
results  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

It  is  said  that  so  little  was  known  of  the  resources  of  this 
eminent  capitalist,  when  he  proposed  for  Mrs.  Rothschild, 
that  his  father  had  some  doubts  about  the  eligibility  of  the 
match.  Theae  scruples  were,  however,  overcome,  and  the 
happy  couple  became  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  fatigue  in  a  journey, 
undertaken  in  order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  marriage 
in  the  family  lately  celebrated  in  great  splendour  in  the  town 
of  his  birth,  and  at  which  the  four  brothers  assembled  firom 
Vienna,  Naples,  Paris,  and  London,  under  the  roof  of  the 
oldest  brother,  who  resides  in  Frankfort,  and  in  presence  of 
their  mother,  a  remarkable  woman,  still  living.  The  hoarded 
gold  of  Isaac  of  York  was  not  more  lavishly  offered  by  the 
lair  Rebecca  to  restore  health  to  Ivanhoe  than  the  good  bills 
of  the  Rothaehild  family,  scattered  as  carefully  all  over 
Europe,  have  been  devoted  to  buy  the  recovery  of  Baron 
No.  251. 


Nathan.    The  expenses  of  his  sickness  are  said  Cd  have 
amounted  to  many  thousand  pounds  in  fees  alone. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Rothschild  were  finally  deposited  in 
the  Jews'  burying-ground,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of 
August ;  and  Dr.  Herschel,  the  Rabbi,  delivered  a  mots 
feeling  oration,  in  which  he  stated  that  Mr.  Rothschild  con- 
tributed large  sums  to  many  public  charities,  both  of  his 
own  sect  and  those  of  Christians  ;  he  was  also  in  the  habit 
of  depouting  in  Dr.  Herschel's  hands,  from  time  to  tuie, 
certain  sums  for  the  relief  of  any  cases  of  urgent  distress 
that  might  be  sought  out  by  the  venerable  doctor. 

The  will  gives  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  property 
accumulated,  nor  of  the  kind  of  securities  in  which  it  is 
invested  ;  so  that  upon  that  point  public  curiosity  will  remain 
nngratified.  The  testator  had  given  to  each  of  his  sons  on 
their  coming  of  age  25,000/.  which  the  will  directs  shall  be 
made  up  to  100,000/.  in  each  case.  The  business  is  left  to 
the  three  sons  that  are  now  of  agCt  without  any  distinction 
or  preference.  They  are  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
their  uncles,  and  enter  into  no  new  undertaking  on  their 
own  account  without  previously  advising  with,  and  obtainiog 
the  consent  of  their  mother. 

The  testator  has  bequeathed  nothing  to  public  charities, 
servants,  or  dependents.  He  has  entrusted  the  whole  of 
this  arrangement  to  Mrs.  Rothschild,  to  act  upon  her  discre- 
tion, without  any  control  firom  the  other  executors ;  and  the 
document  breathes  throughout  the  strongest  feeling  of  affec- 
tion for  Mrs.  Rothschild,  whom  the  testator  describes  as 
being  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  a  participator  in  all 
his  joys  and  sorrows  from  the  first  day  they  had  been  joined 
together. 
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A  FEW  MORE  WORDS    ON    POPULAR    SUPER- 
STITIONS. 

Wrtle  writmg  our  former  articles  on  popular  superstitions, 
we  omitted  to  mention  one  of  the  most  senseless  of  them  ; 
one  which,  to  say  the  truth,  we  really  supposed  to  be  fairly 
laughed  out  of  existence.  We  have  just  now,  however, 
been  very  completely  and  disagreeably  undeceived.  An 
advertisement  in  one  of  the  leading  London  papers  sn- 
nounced  for  sale,  the  other  day, — what  think  you,  reader  ? 
— ••  A  child's  caul,  in  excellent  preservation !" 

Yes,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  human  mind 
has  made  so  many  and  such  noble  steps  towards  improve- 
ment, and  when  so  many  high-hearted  and  hopeful  philan- 
thropists are  exerting  themselves  in  every  direction  to 
dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  and  to  render  the  mass  of 
mankind  happier  by  rendering  them  wiser ; — yes,  even  now 
there  are  persons  weak  enough  and  impudent  enough  to 
pretend  that  seagoing  people  can  insure  safety  from  drown- 
ing by  the  facile  act  of  carrying  with  them  a  child's  caul  I 

Even  the  impudence  of  imposture  must,  one  would  fain 
suppose,  be  considerably  abashed  and  held  in  check  by  the 
very  great  increase  which  has  every  where  been  made  to 
the  general  store  of  intelligence,  and  to  the  mode  as  well  as 
the  materials  for  thinking.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
as  the  demand  for  cauls  has  decreased,  so  the  impudent 
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price  demanded  for  those  utterly  worthless  articles  has 
been  abated.  Hie  advertisement  to  which  we  have  referred 
affords  ns  no  date  upon  which  to  fbrm  a  correct  opinion 
upon  that  point.  No  price  is  named,  so  the  modest  adver- 
tiser will  very  likely  content  himself  with  the  utmbst  sum  he 
can  cajole  come  silly  person  to  pay ;  but  even  within  oar 
own  remembrance  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  such 
a  sum  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  to  be  demanded. 

Seriously  to  argue  upon  the  insultingly  gross  imposture 
which  ascribes  to  the  caul  the  property  of  averting  death  by 
drowning,  would  be  dishonest  towards  our  readers,  as  uselessly 
'occupying  their  space :  and  disrespectful,  as  implying  a  sup- 
position of  their  absolute  destitution  of  common  sense.  But 
while  the  superstition  itself  is  utterly  beneath  any  thing  like 
refutation*  the  impudence  of  giving  it  publicity,  and  endea- 
vouring, by  means  of  it,  to  extort  money  from  the  ignorant, 
calls  for  serious  and  severe  reprobation*  Independent  of  the 
baseness  of  defrauding  people  of  their  money,  there  are  two 
other  considerations  which  call  for  remark.  The  credulous  and 
ignorant  seaman,  who  is  deluded  into  expending  his  money 
to  secure  the  protection  which  the  caul  is  alleged  to  be 
capable  of  affording,  is  of  course  thoroughly  confiding  in  the 
assurances  made  to  him  by  the  ignorant  or  guilty  vendor. 
Being  thus  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  caul  will  protect 
him  against  death  by  drowning, — is  it  at  all  assuming  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  proverbial  gallantry  and  imprudence  of 
the  seaman  will  be  almost  inevitably  increased  to  the  utter- 
most recklessness  ?  We  think  not.  We  think  that^  under 
such  drcumstances ,  the  seaman  would  not  fail  to  be  thrown 
completely  off  his  guard ;  and  thus  to  add,  by  his  own  im- 
prudent venturing,  and  want  of  proper  precaution,  to  the 
many  perils  which,  unhappily,  are  inseparable  from  his 
useful  and  laborious  way  of  winning  his  means  of  subsistence. 
And,  most  assuredly,  should  loss  of  life  take  place  under  such 
circumstances,  the  victim  of  imposture  on  the  one  hand,  and 
credulous  ignoi-ance  on  the  other,  Vrould  be,  morally  speak- 
ing, as  completely  murdered  by  the  impostor's  false  repre- 
sentations, as  he  would  be  by  his  knife,  did  he  stab  him  to 
the  heart !  The  consideration  of  even  this  single  fact,  which 
the  slightest  reflection  should  suffice  to  make  obvious,  ought 
surely  to  prevent  the  conductors  of  every  respectable  paper 
from  allowing  such  advertisements  to  appear  in  their  columns. 
There  ik  not  one  of  those  conductors  who  would  not  shudder 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  being  instrumental  in  causing 
the  murder  of  a  fellow-creature  by  shot  or  steel ;  how  then 
can  they  aid  in  perilling  the  lives  of  a  whole  ship*s  company 
by  aiding  in  propagating  what  they,  at  least,  must  know  to 
be  a  falsehood  so  gross,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  ludicrous 
if  its  mischievous  tendency  did  not  reader  it  shocking; — how, 
we  ask,  can  they  lend  their  aid  to  such  perilous  imposture 
as  this,  and  yet  hold  themselves  guiltless  ?  Certainly  they 
can  only  do  so  in  utter  want  of  reflection  upon  the  subject. 
And,  then,  look  at  the  injury  done  to  the  minds  of  many  by 
this  trap  set  to  delude  some  one!  How  many  thousands 
of  OUT  peasantry  there  are,  for  instance,  who,  seeing  such 
an  announcement  in  a  "  London  paper,"  would  thenceforth 
be  absolutely  contemptuous  in  their  indifference  to  any 
efforts  at  removing  so  gross  an  error  from  their  minds. 
You  might  as  well  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  disbelieve 
their  own  existence ! 

And  what  must  intelligent  foreigners  think  of  w  ?  At 
what  alow  amount  must  they  rate  either  our  understanding  or 
our  honesty  !  Let  us  only  fancy  such  an  announcement  in  a 
respectable  London  newspaper,  read  before  an  asspniblage  of 
educated  Oermans.  How  they  would  despise  the  intelli< 
gence  of  the  JSnglish  press,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
editor  haying  allowed  such  an  announcement  to  appear  in 


his  paper,  from  being  ignorant  of  its  imposture ;  and  bow 
they  would  turn  in  very  loathing  from  coatemplating  the 
venal  SubsertieBc)r  which  they  would  infer  from  the  deli- 
berate circulation  of  a  known  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  the 
paltry  payment  of  certain  sterling  shillings ! 

We  do,  in  all  sincerity  and  warmth,  entreat  our  contem- 
porarieSft  whose  fine  talents  no  one  can  hold  in  bighei 
reverence  than  we  do,  to  preserve  their  colamns,  in  future, 
from  being  disgraced  by  any  such  aid  to  imposture.  As  for 
the  people  who  advertise,  we  would  make  extremely  ihott 
work  with  them.  To  sea  they  should  go  on  the  first  ttonny 
day;  or,  if  they  declined  entrusting  their  safety  to  the 
boasted  caul,  they  should  forthwith  be  allowed  to  anuse 
themselves  with  a  twelvemonth's  solitary  confinement,  dtva- 
sified  with  bread  and  water,  and  as  much  hard  wotic  u 
would  make  them  remember  their  punishment  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 


ANCIENT  RUINS. 

HowEVEa  much  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  any  claio 
to  be  considered  men  of  taste  may  differ  upon  other  points, 
the  stem,  grey  ruins  of  the  high  places  of  an  elder  day  never 
fail  to  excite  a  mingled  feeling  of  sadness  and  admiration. 
Even  those  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted  ^ith  the  litera- 
ture and  the  philosophy  of  old  Greece,  cannot  wander  among 
the  ruins  of  the  now  desolated  city  of  Minerva*  without 
experiencing  in  great  intensity  the  hallowing  and  halioved 
feeling.  Something  of  the  sacred  and  the  touching,  as  %t 
view  such  monuments  of  departed  greatness,  mingles  vidi 
an  exalted  and  purified  sense  of  power  ;  and,  as  ^e  g&ze 
upon  their  decay,  we  infallibly  and  invariably  think  of  that 
inevitable  hour  ^^hen  the  }iroudest  of  the  high  places  of  oi: 
own  time  and  our  own  nation  shall,  in  their  turn,  be  mnde  fit 
to  suggest  sad  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful,  and 
sad  feelings  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  can  feel. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  only  partial  depojiulation  of  Greece 
prevents  us  from  extending  to  that  unhappy  land  so  perfect 
and  passionate  a  sympathy  as  we  should  bestow  upon  her 
were  she  wholly  destitute  of  a  Greek  population,  llic  terr 
degradation  and  cunae queue  depravation  of  the  people,  con- 
trasting at  once  so  forcibly  and  so  painfully  as  it  does  with— 

" Tne  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages, 

Who  glorify  her  cnnsccrated  pages," 

unfits  us  for  feeling  a  full  measure  of  regret  for  the  fallcc 
structures  in  which  Pericles  thought,  and  Alctbiadei  ban- 
queted. We  contrast  the  past  and  the  present  too  strongly. 
loo  vividly,  and  too  painfully,  to  be  able  fully  and  entirely  \o 
give  up  our  hearts  to  compassion  for  the  latter.  Not  so 
is  it  when  we  bestow  our  reg;ards  upon  Thebes  or  Palmyn; 
then  it  is  that,  in  all  its  desolating  force,  we  feel  the  sympa- 
thising sorrow  f(jr  what  ti,  and  the  harrowing  anticipatioQ  of 
that  which,  more  vividly  than  ever,  we  feel  and  Isibed: 
must  he.  Palmyra,  we  think,  even  more  than  Thebes,  is  tlie 
very  home  for  a  melancholy  heart.  Here  dwelt  in  glory,  b 
gladness,  and  in  power,  the  high -souledZenobia,  the  womac* 
cbltftain  and  the  woman-politician,  who,  all  woman  sa  s^ 
was,  feared  not  to  measure  her  strength  with  that  of  migbty 
and  haughty  Rome ;  and  so  comported  herself  as  to  win  the 
admiration  of  even  the  stern  and  despotic  rulers  of  that  sttn 
and  despotic  people ! — There  ehe  dwelt,  in  the  pride  Oi 
beauty  and  of  power ;  and  now  look  around  upon  the  (ceae 
of  her  gladness  and  her  pride  ! 

*  Athens, 
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Thi  nuni  tUt  mnaiB  of  the  onoe  pflpulou^  ap4  m«9nifi* 
cent  Palmyra  are  not  very  veil  described  by  the  majority 
of  tho«e  who  have  written  upon  them ;  and  who  ape^k  of 
them  with  very  intufficieot  care  for  diflcrimination.    To  read 
these  authors,  a  person  not  otherwise  informed  upon  the 
subject  might,   without  any  imputation  upon  hia  perspi- 
cacity, imagine  them  all  to  be  of  like  antiquity,  and  of  one  or 
ntber  similar  aspect*    This,  however,  ia  as  tar  aa  possible 
from  being  the  true  state  p(  the  case,     llie  ruins  are  of  two 
Tcry  distinct  and  distant  eras.     One  portion  of  thepd  are  in 
(he  very  last  stage  of  visible  decay,  and  obviously  crumbling 
under  the  effect  of  time  alone ;  the  other  portion  is  massive 
aod  still  strong,  presentbg  a  thousand  marks  of  their  violent 
disruption  at  the  stem  command  of  the  Romfin  emperor 
AuKlisn. 

Of  the  exact  age  of  the  older  portion,  it  would  be  ^f^ere 
pedantry  and  affectation  to  attempt  to  spef|l^  with  any  thing 
Uke  even  a  tolerable  approximation  to  correctness.  Let  us 
ODly  consider  how  favourable  is  the  climate  to  the  durability 
of  architecture,  and  then, — noting  how  ancient  we  are 
sure  even  the  still  massive  and  comparatively  uninjured 
portions  are,  and  comparing  their  condition  with  that  of  the 
more  ancient  fragments  which  literally  crumble  beneath  our 
tuuch, — then  let  us  pretend,  if  we  can  venture  to  do  so,  to 
say  how  long  it  is  since  those  grey  and  crumbling  ruins  rose 
proudly  up  from  the  plain  to  minister  to  pride,  or  to  contain 
grandeur;  to  serve  the  purposes  of  pu^ic  worship^  or  to 
resound  with  the  loud  tones  of  revelry  and  wassj^il ! 

Of  the  more  modem  ruios  of  Palmyra,  we  cip  speak 
with  greater  confidence.  On.-^veral  of  their  gigantic 
fragments  there  are  inscriptions ;  none  qf  them  bear  date 
earlier  than  the  lifetime  of  our  Saviour,  and  none  later 
than  the  time  cf  him  whose  word  of  power  consigned 
the  high  placea  of  Palmyra  to  desJro<^on — the  Emppww 
Aurelian. 

In  the  Scriptorcs  and  in  Josephus,  Tadmor  in  Jbe  Desert, 
Palmyra,  and  Thadmer,  are  made  mention  of;  and  the  few 
miserable  Arabs  whose  petty  village  at  this  day  occupies  the 
area  of  the  onc^  magnificent  temple  of  the  Sun,  call  it 
Tadmor. 

At  first  eight  it  would  seem  strange  that  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  citie«  of  the  olden  day  should  have  been  located 
in  an  arid  and  wretched  desert ;  but  a  little  farther  con- 
sidemlion  will  teach  us  the  cause  of  this  seeming  anomaly. 
From  its  gec^raphical  position.  Palmyra  formed  an  admirable 
resting-place  for  caravans  or  single  traders,,  journeying 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  mere 
dreariness  of  dceert  travelling  was,  in  itself,  no  doubt,  a  very 
great  evil ;  and  to  that  evil,  as  indubitably  were  added 
very  many  and  very  great  actual  perils  and  sufferings. 
N'one  of  these,  however,  bore  any  comparison  to  the  horrible 
:ortore  of  thirat ;  a  torture  which,  beyond  cerUin  limite, 
neither  man  nor  beast  could  survive.  We,  who  live  in  a 
and  in  which  that  precious  element,  water,  is  so  plenteously 
)e*to  wed  upon  us  as  absolutely  to  have  no  nominal  value.— 
ve  can  form  only  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  torture  inflicted 
)j  thirst  upon  persons  unhappy  enough  to  be  subjected  to  it 
yhiie  crossing  the  arid  sands  of  a  desert  In  the  Scriptures, 
nd  we  believe,  without  a  single  exception,  in  the  eattem 
oets,  the  unspeakable  value  of  a  spring  of  water  gushing 
)rth  amid  the  sterile  sands  of  the  wilderness  is  spokep  of 
1  a  lone  of  grai)bio  enthusiasm,  which  is  of  itself  ^mply 
ufficient  to  asauie  us  that  the  presence  of  water  of  a  good 
uality,  and  in  great  abundance,  could  not  possibly  tail  to 
ause  any  »pot,  however  uninviting  in  other  respects,  to  be 
ery  much  frequented  by  travellers.  Once  known  as  a 
alting-piffPB^  it  would  almost  certainly  Ijecome  permanently 


the  ahiffiag  phoe  of  aome  of  ita  Bomerous  yiaitaiUft ;   end 

those  who  consider  what  London  was  long  since  ouf  history 
became  settled  and  authentic,  will  easily  comprehend  how 
the  few  huts  or  tents  might,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  be  repleoed 
by  a  city  of  palaces. 

The  Arabs  have  a  tradition'that  Palmyra  occupied  a  space 
pf  about  ten  miles ;  and  aa  the  noble  pahmi  and  fig«-treea 
which  formerly  belted  it  round  fiell  by  time  or  the  huid  ci 
fnan,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whirlwinds,  so  commQn  in 
ihat  part  of  the  world,  drove  in,  from  time  to  time,  such 
piountainoua  masses  of  sand  as  entirely  to  bury  much  ol 
what  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  city. 

The  carved  work  found  in  various  pordons  ol  the  roins  of  this 
once  splendid  city  is  described  to  he  ol  a  perlection  to  which 
modem  art  can  offer  no  parallel.  This  is  particuhrly  the 
case  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  On  the  west 
side  of  this  magnificent  ruin  there  is  an  arch  of  the  most 
easterly  finish ;  and  on  it  are  carved  some  vines,  the  grapes 
on  which  might,  even  at  a  very  short  distance,  be  taken  lor 
the  work  of  nature. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  are  90  vast  in  extent  as  to 
almost  atagger  the  belief  even  of  the  traveller  who  gazes 
upon  them.  Of  its  extent,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  simple  fact,  that  one  of  its  temples  is  nearly  tiiree 
leagues  distant  from  another !  And  not  merely  as  to  the 
extent  covered  by  buildinga,  but  also  as  to  the  size  ol 
^  buildings  themselves,  does  Thebet  well  merit  the  epi- 
thet '*  gigantic."  For  instance,  there  is  one  temple  ti^ua 
described  by  the  celebrated  French  traveller  and  writer, 
Deaaon : — '*  Of  the  hundred  columns  of  the  portico  alone,  the 
smallest  axe  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
largest  twelve  feet !  He  space  occupied  by  the  circum-> 
vallations  of  the  temple,  includes  lakes  and  mountains  J  To 
be  %ble  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  ancb  magnificence,  the 
reader  ought  to  fancy  what  is  befogs  him  to  be  e  dream>  ee 
he  who  views  the  objects  themselves  mbq  his  eyes  to  ^oer- 

Ein  that  he  is  awake.  The  avenue  leading  from  Kamac  to 
uxQr,  a  space  nearly  half  a  league  in  extent,  ccmtaias  a 
constapt  succession  of  sphinxes  and  pther  chimedeid  figpres, 
to  the  right  and  left ;  together  with  iragmenta  ol  stone  walla 
and  statues." 

In  the  entrance  to  the  temple,:~now  used  'ae  the 
entrance  to  the  village  of  Ln^or,  which  occupiea  the  aite  ol 
the  temple, — there  are  two  statues  buried  up  to  the  arms,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  these  are  two  obelisks,  composed  ol 
a  fine  rose-coloured  granite,  and  covered  vritb  numeroua 
hieroglyphics,  cut  in  a  bold  style,  and  with  a  fine  finish, 
which  the  hardness  of  the  material  would  almost  seem  to 
render  impossible.  The  obelisks  are  now  about  seventy  feet 
high  above  ground:  and  competent  judges  have  conjectured 
that  there  are  nearly  thirty  feet  of  each  ol  them  buried  in  the 
earth. 

A  people  a^o  could  uprear  such  edifices  aa  thoee  ol 
Thebes,  must  have  possessed  not  only  very  great  skill,  but 
also  very  superior  tools  and  machines. 


THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING. 

Thunder  and  Lightning  have,  in  1^  times  and  in  all 
countries,  excited  the  admiratiop  pf  mankind ;  and  in  not  a 
few,  a  vague  and  ignorant  admiration  of  them  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  equally  ignorant  and  excessive  terror. 
The  fcd-skinped  savaecs  of  North  America,  when  they  saw 
the  forkefi  lightpings  darting  along  t|)e  j^found,  and  scathing 
the  very  grass ;  of  leaping^  now  to  this^  nqv  to  that  quarter 
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of  the  hearensi  and  at  length  rendbg  aome  gnarled  and 
gigantic  monaxch  of  the  forest,  were  wont  to  cower  down  as 
they  listened  to  the  pealing  thunder,  and  imagined  that  they 
heard  the  chidinga  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Not  only  among  Bavages  has  this  exceeding  dread  of  these 
grand  natural  phenomena  existed :  dvilized  people  of  the 
present  day  have  many  individuals  among  them  to  whom  a 
thunder  storm  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 'terror ;  and  even 
among  the  stem  Romans  we  find  that  some  of  the  worst 
and  fiercest  emperors, — even  those  who  had  had  presumption 
enough  to  cause  themselves  to  be  deified, — were  driven  to  the 
last  extremity  of  tenor  at  hearing  thunder,  and  exclaimed 
that  '^  Jupiter  was  thundering  in  the  heavens !"  Bven  Nero, 
the  fierce  and  sanguinary  Nero,  stood  so  much  in  awe  of 
these  phenomena,  tbit  he  was  fain  to  hide  himself  in  a  sub- 
terranean apartment  on  the  occurrence  of  an  unusually 
violent  storm. 

It  is  quite  unquestionable  that  thunder  and  lightning 
sometimes  do  much  injury*  destroying  not  only  property  but 
even  life  itself;  but  we  have  only  to  compare  the  number  of 
human  beings  in  existence  with  the  number  killed  even  in 
the  stormiest  country  in  the  tropics,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  injury  is  small  indeed  when  compared  to  the  vast  good 
done  by  storms  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  and  in  ridding 
us  of  myriads  of  insects,  whichrbut  for  storms,  would  become 
destructive  equally  of  animal  and  of  vegetable  life. 

Knowing  the  very  great  importance  of  storms,  in  pre- 
serving the  atmosphere  in  a  fit  state  for  sustaining  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  view  them  aghast, 
and  with  a  superstitious  and  ungmtefiil  aversion,  but  to 
inquire  into  their  nature,  as  we  would  into  the  nature  of 
aught  else  which  Gk)d  has  ordained  for  our  preservation  or 
delight. 

It  was  long  supposed  that'  lightning  and  electricity  were 
analogous,  and  many  ingenious  endeavours  were  made  to 
show  their  analogy ;  but  Dr.  Franklin  had  the  glory  of  being 
the  first  to  do  so.  Having  made  a  kite  fit  to  attract  the 
electric  matter,  he  watched  for  the  appearance  of  a  thunder 
cloud.  On  seeing  one  approach,  he  raised  his  kite,  and,  with 
the  electric  matter  which  he  thus  literally  drew  down  from 
the  douds,  he  charged  phials,  set  light  to  spirits  of  wine, 
and  performed  all  the  other  experiments  precisely  as  if  using 
the  electrical  machine.  The  experiment  was  as  dangerous  as 
it  was  bold  and  useful  to  science ;  in  proof  of  which  posi- 
tion we  need  only  remark,  that  an  unfortunate  foreign 
gentleman,  endeavouring  to  repeat  Franklin's  bold  experi- 
ment, was  struck  dead  upon  the  spot 

Distinctly  to  understand  the  analogy  between  lightning 
and  thunder,  and  electricity,  we  need  only  remark  their 
appearance,  and  some  of  their  results.  The  stream  of  light 
which  leaps  from  the  machine  to  the  hand  is  the  miniature 
of  the  tremendous  flash,  which  darts  with  terrible  impetuosity 
from  the  heaven  to  the  earth,  and  the  small  tiny  crackling 
that  attends  the  appearance  of  the  former  is  the  little  mimic 
of  the  loud  pealing  of  the  thunder  that  follows  the  appearance 
of  the  latter. 

Though  it  is  highly  blameworthy  to  feel  undue  alarm  at 
thunder-storms,  it  is  not  a  whit  less  so  to  neglect  the  proper 
and  needful  precautions';  for,  following  up  the  analogy 
we  have  heretofore  pointed  out — ^though  we  know  that  the 
electrical  mlichine  and  the  galvanic  battery,  properly  used,  are 
not  merely  harmless  but  also  of  great  b<mefit, — ^we  are  not 
on  that  account  to  be  heedless  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  their  shock  so  powerful  as  instantly  to 
deprive  the  strongest  man  of  sense  and  life.  While,  then, 
we  look  out  upon  the  storm  in  thankfulness  for  the  good 
effects  it  is  produdng  upon  the  atmosphere,  and,  consequently, 


preparing  for  us,  we  must  not  forget  to*gnard  tgsmst  draw- 
ing down  its  resistless  power  upon  our  own  pereoDs. 
Metallic  substances,  especially  those  which  are  bright  or 
sharp  pointed,  should  be  laid  aside  during  the  oontmuanoeof 
every  violent  thunder-storm ;  the  neighbourhood  of  trees  and 
the  angles  of  walls  should  be  avoided,  as  also  shoold  pu- 
sages  having  a  door  or  a  window  at  each  end.  ^ 

The  greatest  possible  precaution  cannot  in  all  caaa  goaid 
against  accidents  by  lightning ;  and  when  such  acddents  do 
happen,  the  presence  of  a  person  who  has  much  presence  of 
mind,  and  even  a  little  knowledge,  may  be  of  vast  impoxtance 
in  preserving  human  life. 

Every  one  of  our  readers  must  have  met  with  cases  ia 
which  persons  struck  by  lightning  have  been  found  to  be 
dead,  and  yet  without  a  single  trace  upon  their  persons  of 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  killed.  It  is  our  opimoD, 
that  all  persons  who  have  thus  died  from  the  e£fects  of  the 
thunder-storm,  and  yet  without  any  mark  of  the  lightning's 
power,  have  died  simply  from  the  want  of  the  need  of 
some  person  possessing  presence  of  mind,  and  knowledge 
enough  to  apply  prompt  measures  of  relief.  At  first  light, 
this  opinion  may  seem  visionary  ;  but  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation will,  we  trust,  put  it  in  quite  another  light. 

That  gredt  natural  philosopher,  the  late  Earl  of  Stanhope, 
has  shown  that  the  damage  done  by  lightning  is  not  alwsys 
inflicted  by  the  direct  stroke,  but  is  sometimes  done  by  what 
he  denominates  the  '  return  stroke.'  And,  therefore,  altiioogh 
it  would  be  as  hopeless  a  task  to  restore  life  to  the  hody  of 
a  human  being  torn,  bruised,  and  lacerated,  as  bodies  some- 
times are  by  the  actual  stroke  of  the  lightning,  as  to  gite 
life,  verdure,  and  majestic  stature  to  the  oak,  riven  from  the 
uppermost  branch  to  the  very  root,  by  the  same  inesi&tible 
power,  persons  apparently  killed  by  lightning,  and  yet  pre- 
senting no  outward  marks  of  injury,  should  never  be  aban- 
doned to  their  fiite  until  every  devisable  and  practicable 
means  be  used,  though  in  vain,  for  their  recovery.  Among  tiie 
efiicient  means  we  have  seien  recommended,  are  friction  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  at  as  warm  a  temperature  as  can  possil^r 
be  commanded,  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  application  of  hot 
flannel  to  the  chest  and  boweb,  and  of  hot  bricks  tc  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Nor  should 
the  failure  of  these  means,  used  for  a  considerable  time,  caute 
the  benevolent  operators  to  despair;  for  there  have  been 
cases  in  which  drowning  and  strangulation  have  been 
deprived  of  their  ^ctims,  even  when  more  than  an  hour  ha^ 
been  expended  upon  seemingly  vain  endeavours  at  resuci- 
tation. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  proposed  tbe 
electrical  machine  or  the  galvanic  battery  as  a  curative 
means  in  the  case  of  peqple  struck  by  lightning,  ^c 
are  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  where  such  meaai 
are  procurable,  they  should  certainly  be  used ;  for  light- 
ning itself  has  cured  what  lightning  itself  had  formerly 
inflicted  ! 

A  very  few  years  ago  a  singular  instance  of  this  occmti 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  our  office.  One  of 
the  performers  at  the  Co%urg,  now  called  the  Victoiii, 
Theatre,  had  some  time  earlier  been  deprived  of  the  sight  o( 
one  of  his  eyes  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  At  the  time  ve 
speak  of,  this  performer,  whose  name,  lif  we  recollect,  «as 
Yardley,  was  engaged  at  the  above-mentioned  theatre,  k 
chanced  that  just  as  he  had  crossed  Waterloo  Bridge,  oo  his 
way  to  fulfil  his  evening's  engagement,  a  violent  stoxm  came 
on.  With  the  experience  he  had  had  of  the  terrific  power 
of  lightnmg,  he  naturally  enough  quickened  bis  pace  in 
order  to  gain  a  place  of  shelter,  but  before  he  could  do  so  a 
flash  oflightning  struck  him  to  the  earth.  Some  persons  who 
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prosperity. 

fikumy  is  w  f3|t9»t  bet««i99i  l^Q  and  240  miles  in 
IVKVdAt  k^  b4Qf9^4  4^  W^'c^v^th  of  north  latitude  does 
QQl  «mie4  «Uty,  W*  W  »Wi^  plwe^  ev^  thirty  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Scaggerac  Sea,  oil  tl^e  north 
and  west  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  Russian 
Lapland  and  Sweden. 

Of  the  mountains  of  Norway,  the  most  elevated  is  the 
Donrefieldt,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  being  one 
of  the  immense  chains  which  separate  Norway  from 
Swed^  •  ^  waters  frogi  which  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
^▼ers  apd  lakeii. 

A)ong  the  western  eoast  of  Norway  ar^  many  dangerous 
o^rrei\tji,  the  mopt  noted  of  which  is  the  Maelstroom^  which 
lirns  ^(nong  several  islands  with  extraordinary  rapidity  during 
six  hours  nopi  porth  to  south ;  and  during  other  six  hours 
ftom  pQuth  to  north,  always  against  tide ;  but  at  high  and 
Iqw  water  is  stationary  and  navigable.  During  the  periods 
off  its  a^fitatiaA  it  is  necessary  for  vessels  to  keep  at  a  distance 
of  seven^  miles,  lest  they  should  be  drawn  into  its  currents ; 
and  frequently  whales  th^t  approach  too  near  are  over- 
whelmed and  deslaroyed. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  extremely  variable.  At 
Chfiftii^a  in  summer  the  weather  may  be  oppressively  hot 
one  day,  9nd  inconveniently  cold  the  next ;  sometimes  these 
transition^  tal^e  place  la  i^  single  houf.  At  Bergen  the 
longest  d^y  is  nineteen  hours,  while  in  winter  the  sun  rises 
at  nipe  o'doek,  and  sets  about  three ;  and  nei^r  the  extremity 
of  Nordland  and  in  Rnmark  it  does  not  appear  for  several 
week9  toother  iii  the  winter  season  ;  but  ^he  aurora  borealis, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  beauty  in  these 
regions,  an^  the  whiteness  of  the  snow,  contribute  in  a  great 
measure  to  dissipate  the  darkness. 

llie  inhabitants  of  Norway  are  tfdl  and  muscular,  though 
mliier  slender^  their  couQtenances  fiat,  and  complexion  fair, 
liieir  eyes  ftdl  of  spirit,  and  their  whole  physiognomy 
ezpresilve  of  energy.  It  Is  still  so  much  the  practice  in  this 
country  for  every  Ikmily  to  fabricate  a  great  pare  of  the 
articles  they  require  for  domestic  use,  that  manufactures,  and 
efea  the  ordinary  trades,  have  made  but  little  progress.  In 
1798,  there  resided  at  Christiania  10,000  persons ;  yet  there 
were  only  ten  bakers,  twenty -nine  shoemakers,  twenty-two 
tidkm,  and  seven  hatters.     And  in  1801,  no  more  than 


twewty-foiiv  mniter  «tisa«i  found  employment '  in  tkt 
extensive  capital.  The  peassu^try » in  fact,  provide  themel  f 
with  every  necessary,  and  some  of  them  display  a  tnily 
wonderful  ingenuity  in  carving  vessels  and  other  articles  d 
household  furniture  with  Uieir  knives.  They  oniameiit 
knife-handles  with  differently  coloured  woods,  besutifullj 
inlaid ;  and  manufacture,  with  the  utmost  neatness,  elegant 
utensUs  of  all  sizes,  from  a  cabinet  to  a  snuff-box,  with  no 
other  instrument  than  their  knives. 

But  to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  the  most  interesting 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  Norway  is  their 
extreme  attachment  to  our  own  country.  From  "  Travels 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,"  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  learn  that, 
'* '  The  welfare  of  Grreat  Britain '  was  a  toast  which 
resounded  in  every  company,  and  was  never  ^ven  but  with 
reiterated  cheers,  and  the  most  heartfelt  transports.  Erery 
Englishman  was  considered  by  the  Norwegians  as  a  brother; 
they  partook  even  of  our  prejudices,  and  participated  in  our 
triumphs.  Whenever  the  Gazettes  contained  intelligence  of 
a  victory  gained  by  the  English,  the  glad  tidings  were  hsdled 
and  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  bat 
especially  at  Drontheim.  They  sang  '  Rule  Britannia '  in 
every  company.  Their  houses  were  furnished  with  English 
engravings ;  English  newspapers  were  lying  on  their  tablet. 
The  Norwegians  would  have  fought  for  England  as  for  their 
native  land ;  and  there  was  nothing  which  an  Englishman, 
as  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  might  more  earnestly  have 
wished  for,  than  to  see  Norway  allied  to  Britain." 

Some  of  the  historical  records  of  Norway  state,  that  its 
people  were  originally  derived  from  a  colony  of  the  Bastemd, 
a  numerous  and  powerful  Gothic  tribe ;  while  others  trace 
their  origin  to  the  Germans.  The  kingdom  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  united,  A.i).  875,  by 
Harold  Harfager,  into  one  monarchy.  The  numeroui 
descendants  of  these  princes  soon  dismembered  the  &tate  by 
their  conflicting  claims,  and  in  1028  the  whole  country  was 
subjected  to  Denmark  by  Canute  the  Great.  The  authority 
of  the  Danish  princes  was  however  frequently  disputed ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1380,  when  Hager,  king  of  Norvniy, 
married  Margaret,  princess  of  Denmark,  that  the  two 
crowns  were  joined.  The  countries,  however,  remained  so 
far  separate,  as  to  have  two  codes  of  law ;  and  were;  not 
formally  united  as  one  kingdom  till  the  year  1537.  Norvray 
was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  1814. 
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JjBAJOnniQ^  industry,  and  eccentricity,  combined  with  a 
vieiy  obvious  a^t^chmept  to  religion,  and  a  most  unwearying 
t^oygh  odd  desire  to  b^  iiia&il  to  the  best  interests  of  society, 
render  thin  name  ope  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range 
of  mod^m  EngUflj^  biography.  His  life,  too*  though  in  but 
tqo  wai^j  reapectp  4  li^  both  pf  suffering  and  many  cares, 
w^  in  other  respects  extremely  fortunate.  Though  he 
originplly  had  to  struggle  agabst  extreme  poverty  and 
the  uttermost  obscurity,  be  contrived,  by  the  union  of  a  rare 
iQdustry  and  a  scarcely  less  rare  frugality,  to  amass  and 
bpqi^eath  a  ^really  considerable  sum  of  money ;  while  as  to 
TQpi^tation*  which  to  a  truly  zealous  and  high-minded 
author  is  of  scarcely  less  consequence  than  pecuniary  gain, 
h^  has  obtained  by  bis  great  and  laborious  achievement, 
entitled  "  Ilie  Concovdance,"  a  reputation  which  many  a 
mpie  tempprari};  tri^pphant  and  lauded  author  might  envy. 


But  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  will  tell  far  more  clearly  than 
any  mere  commentaries  of  ours  could,  how  much  industrr, 
frugality,  and  integrity,  can  do  [to  neutralize  misfortunes  of 
even  the  most  serious  and  lamentable  nature. 

Alexander  Cruden  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  earlier  years  of  bis  life  were  spent  in  the  comfort 
which  results  from  a  tolerable  fortune.  One  of  the  sdvan- 
tages  Alexander  thus  obtained  from  the  comparative  affluence 
of  his  parents,  was  that  of  an  excellent  scholastic  and  col- 
legiate education.  Even  in  his  early  boyhood,  Alexsnder 
was  remarkable  for  a  staid  demeanour,  and  for  a  great 
attention  to  his  religious  duties ;  and  this  drcuinstance. 
added  to  the  ardour  and  success  with  which  he  porrued 
his  classical  studies,  determined  his  friends  to  destine  him 
for  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  kirk. 

Few  young  men  have  ever  shown  a  greater  fitness— « 
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more  deeMed  desir&^for  Hhs  mftilMlilA  VdertkRl  HMdi  our 
lubject  did ;  and  faftd  all  the  proittfae  of  bis  youth  been  fol- 
filled,  there  is  no  reason  to'  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
as  distiDgoished  as  a  preacher  as  he  now  is  as  the  author  of 
"  The  Concordanee  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  But 
iizihtppily  he  had  scarcely  concluded  his  briUiant  studentship 
in  Maiifchal  College,  when  his  intdlecta  became  very 
obvioQBly  a£fected.  He  was  not  precisely  insane,  but  xvliier 
what  we  should  term  eccentric.  A  Tarfety  of  oddities  of 
vord  and  deed  attracted  attention  towards  him ;  ^d  though 
these  oddities  were  perfectly  harmless,  it  was  tiiought  that 
diej  ought  to  warn  his  friends  not  to  place  him  in  so  deli- 
cate and  conspicuous,  as  well  as  impor^t  a  position  as  that 
of  the  ministry. 

His  fnends  attributed  his  demeanour  to  his  having  been  at 
a  former  period  bitten  by  a  mad  dog ;  but  all  our  acquaint- 
ance with  what  reaUy  takes  place  in  eonaeqveiiee  of  an 
unfortunate  erent  of  that  nttfturei  warrants  ns  in  affirming 
that  a  mental  disorder  such  as  poor  Gmden's  couM  not  be 
owing  to  any  such  cause.     Hydrophobia  h  a  apasmodie 
bodily  illness,  and  delirium  is  only  the  subsequent  result  of 
the  fever  produced  by  the  bodily  suffering  ;  but  Cruden's 
mental  disorder  was  a  disorder  per  se,  and  not  a  disorder 
resultiog  from  a  symptomatic  of  any  bodily  disease  (  and  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  the  ever-stiained  state  of  the 
braiD,  produced  by  his  ardent  and  condmious  mmital  labour, 
cansed  his  fiio^htiness,  (for  as  yet  he  was  not  in  a  state  to 
warrant  any  stronger  word.)  than  that  he  should  be  the  single 
exception  to  all  other  cases  of  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs, 
and  suffer,  as  a  consequence,  from  a  chronic  disease  instead 
of  an  acute  and  speedily  fatal  one*    The  first  occasion  upon 
which  his  mental  affliction  took  a  really  alarming  turn  was 
that  of  his  paying  hia  addresses  to  a  yonng  lady  of  softie 
rank  and  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,    It  was 
in  vain  that  the  young  lady  most  promptly  and  plainly 
forbade  him  to  think  of  obtaining  her  hand.     He  was  not 
to  be  thus  easily  deprived  of  hope,  and  his  conduct  at  length 
became  so  Ticlent  and  determined,  that,  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  lady's  friends,  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  committed 
him  to  gaol. 

Sensible  of  the  disgrace  of  this  occurrence,  the  unfortunate 
man  left  Aberdeen  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  his  liberation, 
made  his  way  to  London,  and  fairly  threw  himself  on  the 
world  as  a  tutor  and  literary  man.  To  these  aroc^tions 
he  for  a  time  added  that  of  a  corrector  of  the  press  ;  and  in 
this  latter  capacity  he  for  many  years  did  good  service  to  the 
publishers  and  to  scholars  ;  his  corrections  of  editions  of  the 
classics  having  saved  many  a  blundering  reading  from  being 
adopted  by  8ome»  and  hotly  and  interminably  controverted 
by  others. 

Of  hia  numerous  pamphlets,  abounding  in  strange  con- 
trasts of  sense  and  extravagance,  and  generally  designated 
by  the  strangest  imaginable  titles,  we  have  no  room  to  make 
niention.  Of  that  work  of  prodigious  labour  and  perse- 
verance, "  The  Concordance,"  an  autlior,  well  able  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  it,  says,  "  If  any  one  remember  that  he  hath 
at  any  time  heard  or  read  this  sentence  in  Scripture — '  He 
will  cast  all  our  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,'  and  desireth 
to  find  it  for  his  future  comfort,  let  him  take  '  The  Con- 
cordance/ and  searching  for  the  word  •  sea,*  or  *  sins,*  or 
'depth,'  he  will  meet  ^ith  what  he  wants  at  Micah  yii. 
xix."  A  prodigious  labour  to  make  such  a  work  as  this  ! 
When  it  was  made,  poor  Cruden  dedicated  it  to  Queen 
Caroline,  Bnd  no  doubt  would  have  been  haadB(^nely  re- 
warded by  that  princess,  but  ber  Majesty  died  jnsfc  alter  the 
copy  was  preaented.  This  disappointment  added  to  Cruden'a 
mental  alienation ;  he  ifrts  for  feome  time  confined  by  his 


Al^iMis  ;  and  iHfef  IM  MiafliM  ^ft  MiMiy,  IMtt  ^Ifctiy  to 
work  at  hSs  old  ^ttsintti  <)f  %oil¥seeftg.  fHiA  ^umh  \6  ifM 
he  SDMf%a  ee^nUncity)  iNit  lid«MM^  df  ^ostse^MMk  OMte, 
Meed,  he  paid  his  addieteM  Wi«h  Wafik  WtrttnUi  16  %  Ittf^, 
who  ttferdy  fonHed  ^t  Ml  dlsittsioft »  fit  IvMe  sMM  %OTttgt 
pamphh^;  and  sigMditi^d  hlH  loyidty  hf  Wi)^  ftfUte 
walls  of  London  aU  eulogistic  metftien  eif  the  HlMllMfte 
Wflks.  On  the  whol^,  itotremr,  Ids  fhtttM  cotfM  wiAoth 
useful  and  reepeefiMe.  lie  «M  >inw«fldM  tli  1^  ClidWNMB 
to  piromote  rdigiGto  and  moialSty  ^MSbg  thfe  ld%«  W^i%  tt 
that  tittle  dreadfWy  de^^t^d.  Altoer  a  fite  x>f  etca^l^ 
laboor  and  exceeding  fiiigayty.  Ire  iledte  I7f0,l«v4at WU 
eiderable  propeity  in  Wfoos  beqiMt»,  bj^  tflM  «f  ¥fIMi  he 
fonnded  k  ediolarMliip  in  Mimsehal  Ooni«ge>  A%^rtMl|  Mi, 
at  his  death,  tealiiying  the  naeorlty  ^ikeitMht  haH^tttg 
his  life  displayed  for  leanu^g. 


itmB^aatrntam^tHmmia^ 


^  TiS  WIBTB  ANT%  ; 

Paois Afet.v  in  the  whblfe  fvufge  of  dadAdk^  IfM  is  Hbt 
a  more  remarksMe  subjeet  than  {he  lefines,  tt  irhiR  «&t,  %f 
which  we  are  'abotft  to  presefft  Mme  brief  aeeoimt  Mttdur 
readers.  There  are  four  speeies  of  this  tery  HemttrkaMe  wl 
also  very  mischievous  ftiseet ;  tifi:.  ^e  fermes  hettico^^^  or 
fightmg  ant ;  the  biting  tarmes,  thb  Vital  tennes,  luaA  l!he 
destroying  termes. 

llie  fitting  tttmes  is  a  mot^  WonAaM  biefitture  iSrtm 
even  tSie  bee.  Not  cmly  doea  the  Yonnet  display  the  mine 
marvenous  sagacity  atod  ftArftfaouglft,  and  t!he  same  )itim8Qti- 
like  wisdom,  rn  the  divtsion  of  labour  ^  btft,  in  "die  results  of 
that  labour,  it  eirinces  a  power  tirhich,  taking  the  relaiS^e 
size  of  the  ant  and  of  man  into  eonsideration,  axfil  no6t)g 
also  the  vast  assistance  man's  labom:  receives  ^om 
an  infinite  variety  of  tools,  actually  Murpassea  the  Ckeatite 
power  of  man,  even  as  manifested  in  those  stnpendons  struc- 
tures, the  pytamids  of  Egypt.  Strange  and  incredible  aa 
this  fact  may  seem,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  very  eminent 
writer  on  Natural  Phikwophy*  for  mnfterting  and  main- 
taining it. 

The  ant-hills  of  Senegal,  for  fnstanoe,  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high;  wh^  the  wonderful  Htde  bnildeife  of  it 
are  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  height !  A  single  glance  at 
the  respective  differeiaces  between  man  and  "die  Egyptian 
pyramids,  and  the  "Senegal  anthills  and  their  inaeet  archi- 
tects, will  at  oirce  show  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

Seen  from  a  distance,  a  collectian  of  the  korger  Bnt-hifls 
may  be  very  readily  mistaken  for  a  inlloge,  built  'tfnd  inha- 
bited by  human  beings.  Within,  Hxt  arrangements  are'ns 
wonderful  as  the  bulk  is  without ;  galleries  with  arehed 
roofs  intersect  the  building,  leading  from  ehamber  to 
chamber  ;  here  is  a  nursery,  in  which  tim  'yoking  ate 
reared;  a  little  further  on  is  a  magazine,  filled  with 
provisions;  here  are  the  royal  apartments,  md  there  "an 
arched  bridge,  constructed  with  the  most  admirable  adapta- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  facilitating  ascent  or  descent* 

As  among  the  bees,  there  is  a  most  admirable  social  eco- 
nomy estabhshed  among  theidita,  who*aie  divided  into  three 
distinct  ahd  strongly  marked  orders,  answering  to  an  aristo- 
cracy, an  army»  and  a  labouring  population. 


-t^^i^immmmJmd 
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•  Mr.  fitaeHiaav  ^bo  hah  coatflbttlid^  vSiy^ble  actottot<af  llOt  wMCt 

to  the  Philotopbical  TrsnMctiooa. 
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Tlielatt*iiameddiviaoDiiinfiidtdyin0rentDnefoi]8  ^^ 

otber  twoytnd  at  the  same  time  far  smaller  and  shorter  in  body. 

.  Hie  fighting  ant» — ^the  standing  aimy  of  this  insect  nation, — 

,axe  twice  as  long  as  the  labourers,  and. ten  or  twelve  times 

more,  balky c than  they  are/ and,  are  never  seen,  however 

carefully  :^ey  may  be  watched,  to  take  any  share  in  the 

;  labour^of  the  ^  community. , 

,  The ^ third ^dass  to.be .  mentioned^  and  which  we  have 

.likened  to  an  aristocracy,  is  that  from  which  alone  the  king 

.and "queen  of ; the.  community  are  elected.    They  are  twice 

•the  size 'of  .even  the.  soldier  ants,  and  are  still ,  farther  dis- 

•tinguished  from.thepther  two  classes,*  by  having  two  pairs  of 

.  wings,  of  a  brown  colour,  and ,  perfectly  transparent.     With 

,  the.  aid  of.,  these  wings,  it  is  that  this  third  ordei;  annually 

;e8capes». when. the  others  commence,  the  work  of  destroying 

all  those  of  them  not  wanted.for . royalty.  ^  The  fctw.of  the 

aristocracy  which  the  instinct  of  the  working  and  labouring 

ants  induces  them  to  preserve  from  the  general  havoc,  are 

(instantly  provided  with  superior  apartments,  and  guarded  and 

fed 'with  the  utmost  possible  assiduity  by  their  voluntary 

subjects. 

llie    distinguished  '  writer  •  to  whom  we  have  already 

alluded,  is  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  provide  food  fit  for 

^tbe  -yoimg  ants  when.first  hatched,  the  labourers  construct 

gardens,  in  which  they  grow  a  very  minute .  mushroom  or 

.  fungiuf ;  and  in  this  opinion .  he.  is,  supported  by  a  diBtin- 

.  j^uished  German  writer,  named  Koeiiig. 

In  their  other  actionis  they  are  not  a  whit  less,  remarkable 

.  than  they  are  in  their, ardutecture.     If  a  smart  blow  be 

struck  upon  one  of — ^what  we  may,  without  any  exaggeration, 

^tmn— the  kingdoms  of  .the  ants,  a.  sentinel  will  make  his 

.  appearance,  and  at,  a  loud, hissing  noise  made  by  him,  a  nu- 

.  mefoW  host  will*  bis  seen  to  rush  out  in  mat  haste,  but  in 

the  most  perfect  order.     If  a  breach  has  been  made,  and  no 

intruders  be  in  sight,  only  a  few  of  the  soldier  ants  remain. 

Tb'ese  seem  to  give  orders  to  a  party  of  labourers,  which 

instantly  commence  the  necessary^pairs.     If  the  intruder 

be  within  roich,*  a,  body  of  fighting  ants  wiU  come  forth,  to 

give  him  battle,  and  to  protect  the  party  engaged  in  repairing 

.  the  mischief  he  has  done;   and  so  stoutly  do  these  insect 

warriors  comport  themselves,  that  they  actually  feteh  blood 

.  even  through  the  stoutest  stockings  of  b.  European,  and  so 

severely  hurt  the  naked  feet  of  the  black  people,  as  to  compel 

,  them  to  retreat  at  full  speed. 

. .  ..  '^.PR^R^  ^  ^c.  termites  are  in  building  up  their  habita- 
tions, their  ability  of  construction  is  fully  equalled  by  their 
power  of  annihilation ;  and  there  are  few  Europeans  who 
.  have  been  long  resident  in  India,  who  cannot  bear  testimony 
to  the  facile  and  perfect  destruction  of  valuable  property  by 
^  these  seemingly  insignificant  little  insects.     Wood  work, 
,  books,  and  linen,  are  sure  to  be  devoured,  if  not  carefully  pro- 
,  tected  from  the' termites,  whidi  go  in  such  myriads  to  their 
destroying,  task,  that  a  single  night  suffices  them  to  make 
havoc  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  many  pounds 
sterling  to  remedy. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TUE  PRINCIPAL  TERMS  MADE  USE 

OF  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

{Continued from  pag$  St%,) 

Magnituda,  the  stars  are  divided  into  six  siies  or  classes,  of 
which  the  brightest  are  colled  stars  of  the  first  magnitude;  the 
next  in  brightness  to  these  stars  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 

^drit,  a  primary  planet,  belonebg  to  the  solar  svstein,  the 
magaitede  of  which  is  about  four  tmies  less  than  ihAt  of  the  earth : 
it  is  the 'fourth  in  order  from  the  soor 


lieam  motion  of  a  pimieif  is  that  which  would  occur  if  itii 
moved  in  a  perfect  circle,  and  passed  through  equal  portioos  of  it 
every  day. 

Medium  Cali^  the  mid-heaven,  that  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
degree  ^of  which  is  upon  the  meridian  at  any  time  of  the  daj  or 
night.  ... 

Mercury,' VL  prhnary  planet,  the  first  in  order  from  the  san,  and 
whose  magnitude  is  about  fifteen  times  smaller  t^  that  of  the 
earth.  ^     . 

Meridian^  a  great  circle  of  the  sphoe,  which  passes  throu^  the 
zenith  and  the  poles,  being  perpendicular  to  the  norizoo ;  w  called 
because  when  the  sun  is  upon  this  circle  it  is  always  mid-daj  or 
noon.  ,     ,     . 

Metanic  year,  the  same  as  the  cycle  of  the  moon;  a  period  in- 
vented by  Melon,  a  Greek  philosopher,' who  lived  in  the  8(>tb 
Olympiad,  or  about  4S0  years  before  Christ. 
'  Mierometeri  an  astronomical  instrument,  by  which  the  apparent 
magnitudes  of  .objects,  viewed  through  telescopes  or  microBcopei, 
are  measured  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

Microicopep  an  optiod  instrument,  by  the  aid  of  which  rery 
minute  objects  are  represented  much  larger,  and  viewed  more  dis- 
tinctly at  small  distances.  . 

Minute,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  in  motion,  and  of  au  boar 
in  time.  ^  .  ' 

Monoeoras,  a  southern'  constellation,  consisting  of  thirtj^two 
stars.  •  •  •  • 

Mon^McBntduif  a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphert, 
containing  eleven  stars. 

Month  (lunar),  .is  the  space  of  time  that  the  moon  taket  n 
passing  from  one  point  of  her  orbit  to  the  same  point  acain;  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty-seven  days,  seven  hours,  lortj-tkRc 
minutes,  and  eighteen  seconds. 

Month  (synodical);  the  time  that  elapses  between  one  ooojauc- 
tion  of  the  sun  and  mooq,  and  another,  being  a  period  of  aboat 
twenty-nine  days  and  a  half. 

Month  (solar),  the  time  the  sun  takes  to  pass  throa||;{i  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  sodiac,  which,  on  the  average^  is  about  tbiitj  days 
and  a  half.  ... 

Moon,  a  secondary  planet  or  satellite,  attending^the  earth,  whki 
she  regards  as  the  centre  of  her  motion. 

Mutea,  the  'Jly,  a '  northern  constellation,  consisting  of  sii 
stars. 

.Nadir,  the  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  zenith,  or  immediately  under  our  feet. 

Nebula,  clusters  of  small  stars,  which  have  been  discovered  h 
a  telescope  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens ;  so  c^led  from  tbw 
nebulous  or  cloudy  appearance. 

Noah't  DovCt  a  southern  constellation,  composed  of  ten  stai5. 

NocturntU  Arc,  is  that  space  of  the  heavens  which  the  sun 
apparently  describes  during  the  interval  that  occurs  from  the  iia« 
of  his  setting  to  that  of  his  rising. 

JNodes,  the  two  points  where  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  inter- 
sected by  the  orbit  of  a  planet.  '  * 

Nonagetiinal  Degree,  the  ninetieth  degree,  or  highest  point  of « 
planet,  at  any  given  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

Northern  sQnt  of  the  ecliptic,  are  those  six  tliat  lie  to  tk 
north  of  the  equinoctial,  oompnsing  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  and  Virgo. 

Nucleus,  a  term  used  by  astronomers,  by  some  for  the  head  of  a 
comet,  and.by  others  for  the  central  parts  of  the  planets. 

Nutation  of  the  eartKs  axis,  a  vibratory  motion,  produced  o} 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  protuberant  matter 
of  the  equator. 

Oblique  ABcemion  is  an  arc  of  the  equinoctial,  contained  between 
the  first  degree  of  Aries,  and  that  point  of  it  which  rises  irith  the 
centre  of  the  sun  or  a  star. 

Oblique  Sphere  is  that  position  of  the  globe  in  which  the  horizon 
is  divided  by  the  equator  obliquely,  or  at  an  angle  of  less  than 
00  degrees. 

Occultation  is  wheii  the  interposition  of  the  moon,  or  some 
other  planet,  conceals  the  'splendour  of  a  star  or  plainet. 

Octant,  an  aspect  of  the  planets,  when  'they  are  fort)"fi^ 
degrees  distant  from  each  other. 


(Tghe'eentimmL)  . 
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SERAGLIO  AT  CONSTANTINOPLB. 


We  quote  from  our  former  trticle  on  Turkey  the  following 
state  men  t  coneemiog  the  immense  and  interesting  building 
represented  in  our  Engraving.  "  The  Imperial  Seraglio 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  Turkish  government.  It  is 
composed  of  two  divisions,  the  Selamlik,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  miles  belonging  to  the  imperial  household ;  and 
the  Haretti  which  is  the  exclusive  abode  of  the  females. 
In  the  last  are  secluded  a  number  of  females  of  the  rarest 
bciiuty  and  accomplishments,  who  have  been  selected  by  the 
Sultan  or  his  predecessors,  or  sent  as  presents  by  his  female 
relHtions  or  Wealthy  subjects.'* 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  describes  the  Seraglio  as 
"  a  palace  of  prodigious  extent,  but  very  irregular.  The 
gartlens  take  in  a  Urge  compass  of  ground,  full  of  high 
cypress-treti.  Hie  buildings  are  all  of  white  stone,  leaded 
on  the  top»  with  gilded  turrets  and  spires,  which  look  very 
magnificent;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  there  is  no  christian 
king^is  paUoe  half  to  Urge.  There  are  six  large  courts  in  it, 
all  built  round,  and  set  with  trees,  having  galleries  of  stone ; 
one  of  these  is  for  the  guard,  another  for  the  ^ves,  another 
for  the  oAoers  of  the  kitchen^  the  fifth  for  ^e  divan,  and  the 
sixth  for  tlie  apartment  destined  for  audiences.  On  the 
kdies'  side  there  are  at  least  as  many  more ;  with  distinct 
courts  belonging  to  tbcir  eunoeha  and  attendants,  the 
kitchens,'*  &e. 

The  waUs  of  this  ttnpetkdous  pikce  embrace  a  circuit  of 
about  nine  milea»  tndoding  leyefai  noi qms,  spaciotti  gardens, 
and  other  buildinga.  TliM  are  aeverd  ga!teS|  by  which  the 
building  Is  entered*  md  at  the  principal  one  the  stranger 
is  frequently  shocked  by  tftte  eight  of  the  heads  of  recently- 
executed  enminats. 

ft  is  enpposed  dial  tme  department  of  the  Seraglio 
contains  giiat  treasure  (  as  it  has  been  always  die  custom 
for  each  sultan  to  leave  hxge  suma  in  the  treasury.  What- 
ever, therefore,  the  aovereign  eoold  collect  during  his  life, 
was  «hut  up  in  his  kkatntt  chamber,  with  an  inscription  in 
letters  of  gold—**  This  fa  the  treasure  of  the  Sultan  Mafao- 
mond,"  (or  whatever  sultan  it  might  have  belcmged  to.) 

The  mutes  of  the  Seraglin,  about  forty  in  number,  an  the 
court  foola,  and  were  lormerty  (^liged  to  ipetfcrm  all  the 
capital  executions  in  the  empire,  TTie  dawft  are  also 
subjects  of  mirth  at  eourti  and  are  often  and  ns  fiBoCstools 
for  the  sultan  to  monnt  his  horse. 

The  second  in  commend  in  this  large  e8taUfirfHnent^-<«lled 
the  hostangihaschi — ia  the  only  individ^  in  ^bm  pekoe. 
except  the  sultan,  aUo^ired  to  wear  a  beaid,  fiesde  the  five 
or  six  hundred  men  employed  in  guarding  die  Seraglio,  the 
sultan  has  a  life-gnard  (pticki  and  sohckej^  who  accompanjr 
him  when  he  leaves  it» 

Accordii^^  to  the  account  ghien  liy  O^.  &  D.  C3Mhe,  one 
of  the  few  indiyidoals  fortunate  enough  to  find  sm  o{^KBta- 
nity,  and  bold  enough  to  encounter  tlw  immense  risk  of 
entering  the  Seraglio,  tlie  kiosk,  or  sasmer  ttsMete,  *'  is 
situated  on  die  washore,  aaad  oommanda  one  of  ^  Saest 
views  the  eye  ever  bdield«  of  Scutari  and  tibfc  Asiatk  ism^lfce 
mouth  of  the  cMnal,  imd  a  moving  ^nchire  of  ^Ips,  gon^c^, 
dolphins,  birds,  with  all  the  floating  pageantry  of  this  vast 
metropolis,  such  as  no  other  capital  in  the  world  can  pretend 
to  exhibit  On  the  right  and  left  are  the  apartments  of  the 
sultan  and  his  ladies.  From  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  sus* 
pended  a  large^lObtre,  presented  by  the  English  ambassador. 


Immediately  over  the  sofas  constituting  the  divan  *  are 
mirrors  engraved  with  Turkish  inscriptions,  poetry,  and 
passages  from  the  Koran.  The  sofas  are  of  white  tatin, 
beautifully  embroidered  by  the  women  of  the  Seraglio." 

In  pursuing  his  researches  on  this  building  further.  Dr. 
Clarke  coolly  remarks : — "  The  examination  of  the  ckaren 
(or  harem-apartments  of  the  women)  was  attended  vrith 
danger;  as  our  curiosity,  if  detected,  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  have  cost  us  our  lives  upon  the  spot."  After  entering 
a  small  quadrangle,  "  exactly  resembling  that  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,"  the  traveller  proceeded  through 
several  corridors  to  the  Chamber  of  Audience^  vhich  he 
describes  as  exactly  suited  to  theatrical  representations.  It 
was  lined  with  enormous  mirrors.  At  the  upper  end  is  the 
throne,  (a  sort  of  cage,)  in  which  the  Sultana  sits  sononnded 
by  latticed  blinds,  and  approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  broad 
steps,  covered  with  crimson  cloth. 

Most  of  the  apartments  were,  however,  in  dersngemest, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  inmates,  who  had  removed  to 
their  winter  residence  ;  but  even  in  its  neglected  state  Dr. 
Clarke  describes  the  Chamber  of  the  Garden  of  Hyacinihtu 
a  truly  magnificent  apartment ;  but  hia  account  of  it  is  not 
very  particular,  as  it  was  seen  by  him  only  through  a  gUs 
door. 

*'  The  women  of  the  Harem,"  says  M.  de  Hammer, 
"  are  all  slaves ; — generally  Circassians  and  Georgiaas. 
Their  number  depends  solely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan. 
His  mother,  sisters,  female  relations,  and  grandees,  all  stride 
to  outdo  each  other  in  presenting  the  handsomest  sUns, 
under  the  hope  of  perpetuating  their  influence  over  hio. 
From  the  number  of  concubines,  the  Sultan  chooses  seven 
wives ;  of  these,  whoever  first  presents  him  with  a  male 
heir  is  styled  Khtodki,  and  assumes  the  rank  of  Suluna, 
ptT  excellence. 

The  life  of  the  ladies  of  the  Harem  glides  away  in  a 
wearisome  succession  of  splendid  idleness,  and  enerratirg 
pleasures.  Voluptuous  danoes,  performed  by  their  slates.—* 
species  of  phantasmagora  of  no  very  delicate  nature,— culled 
Ombres  Ckitto'ues,  the  luxury  of  the  bath,  with  an  occa- 
sional saunter  in  their  gardens,  form  their  chief  amusements; 
while  these  are  interrupted  by  the  etiquette  of  the  Sulur/s 
visits,  which  occupy  a  few  hours  in  each  day. 

Afi  the  vromeo,  except  the  Sultana,  wear  veils :  nonec^ 
them^  even  when  ill,  can  lay  aside  thia  covering,  except  io 
the  presence  of  the  sultan.  When  visited  by  the  physician, 
tbe  bed  is  covered  with  a  thick  connteipase,  and  tbeir 
pulae  wnsit  be  felt  thresh  a  thin  ganse. 

in  €(nneqttenee  cff  the  extreme  dislike  of  all  Mnssulmai)* 
Io  Ohfiitiaos,  our  knowledge  of  tliedr  domestic  habits  i* 
neoesaarily  limited.  Bven  the  scanty  infonnation  affbrdec 
us  on  the  subject  of  the  Seraglio  by  Dr.  Clarke  was  obttinfd, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  We  may,  howetir. 
expect  more  ample  details,  at  no  distant  period,[ln>m  the  f<a 
of  an  aocompliahed  authoress,  now  resident  at  Constanu- 
nople.t     Her  sex,  which  will  posmbly  save  her  from  the 


•  The  divsn  is  a  sort  of  couch  or  sofa,  lurroundtag  every  side  *f  * 
room,  except  at  the  entrance.  It  is  raised  about  sixteen  inches  trooj  i-' 
floor.  When  a  divan  is  held,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that  iheperwo* 
comprising  it  are  thus  seated. 

t  Miss  Pardee,  authoress  of  <<  TraiU  and  Tradidom  of  BBitQ|il,"  ^c 
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ivkt  tiiDQi»liei«d  bf  hat  predooM8or«  together  with  Aa 
koowa  libenlity  of  the  present  Sultan  in  promotiDg  know- 
ledge, tnd  affording  inlormation  to  all  claMes»  lead  us  to 
hope  this  lady  will  have  a  wide  field  opened  before  her  for 
ooUecting  a  host  of  new  and  interesting  facta  relative  to  the 
cs]iital  of  tibe  Ottoman  empire. 


EDUCATION  AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  BK. 

If  evidence  of  the  fact  did  not  meet  onr  eyes  wheteso- 
ever  we  turn,  then  it  would  be  imposexble  to  believe  thait  in 
an  age  8o  highly  civilized^  and  in  aiaaoet  every  other  icapect 
so  solidly  and  thoroughly  wise  aa  the  present,  education » the 
iBOCt  important  of  ail  ihe  dodes  of  civilized  man,  should 
TStMtt  so  snany  of  the  finilts  of  both  omission  and  oonunisaion 
of  an  etflier  and  more  barbarous  time.  In  every  thing  that 
bfts  relation  to  bodily  improvement,  or  bodily  comfort,  our 
arts  have  reached  a  perfection  which  warrants  us  in  thinking 
quite  in  pity  of  the  comparatively  wretched  aituation  of  our 
not  very  eemoite  anoeatons ;  but  while  we  have,  in  that  ikrec' 
tioa,  lar  oatstripped  their  feeble  and  puny  flight,  we  have,  as 
to  the  mind*  retained  some  of  the  very  worst  of  their  fotiies 
with  a  pertuncity  truly  marvellous. 

LooloiBg  on  impatrtially.  mad  casting  our  gbnce  back  to  onr 
own  schoolbory  tdaya,  who  ia  there  among  na  who  ean  ■deny, 
that  both  in  tbenmtter,  and  in  the  noBnaer  of  ocr  ednoation, 
there  was  muc^  that  might  easily,  and  'with  vaat  advantage 
to  all  concerned,  have  been  improved  ? 

I'he  first  grand  error  (an  error  the  more  discreditable  te- 
as, because   the  noble-minded   Pestalozzi   has   lon<i:   since 
enabled  us  to  avoid  it,  if  we  would  hut  attend  to  that  ma»ter- ' 
teacher's  philanthropic  instructiune)  is  our  basing  our  system 
not  upon  love,  but  upon  fear,     lo  go  to  school  is  made,  in 
the  great  majority  of  ernes,  a  threat^  to  learn  a  tnsk  is  in  an 
equal  number  of  cases  looked  at  in  the  light  of  an  infliction  ; 
whereas  the  one  ought  to  be  a  promise  received  with  i^lad- 
nes«,  the  other  a  delight  anticipated  with  eagerness.  What  I 
we  wish  the  young  mind  to  grow  yith  the  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  the  strength  of  the  young  body — we  seri- 
ously, aye.   and   very  ardently,  too,  desire   this,  and   yet 
subject  the  naind  to  fetters  and  diflicttltiea,  to  which,  moat 
happily,  the  body  is  a  perfect  stranger  ?  Strange  infatuation ! 
We  do  not  threaten  the  young  boy  that  iu  tlie  beautiful 
coolness  of  the  summer  evening  he  shall  bound  over  the 
greenawardy  now  plucking  the  wild  floweia  from  his  path, 
and  anon  liatening  with  t^ptumed  eyes  and  greedy  earn  to 
the  rich  ninlody  of  the  nightingale.    The  walk,  the  ride,  the 
8ail---the  view  from  the  lofty  hill,  tihe  stfoU   through  the 
green  lane,  or  the  gaze  from  the  clifts  that  overhang  the 
ocean  expanse — these  are  not  thceatened,  these  are  not 'forced 
upon  the  yoang  body ;  how  then  is  it  thajt  we  are  ao  much 
less  cognisant  of  the  natiure  and  of  the  rights  oi  the  young 
mind  ?     The  anawer  is  easily  found  ; — ^what  in  onr  ances- 
tors was  ignorance,  is  in  ua  habit.     What  is  usual  we  indo- 
lently confound  with  what  ia  right;    we  find  a  aystem 
established  in  all  its  parts,  and  without  thinking  it  at  all 
neceasary  to  inquire  into  its  adaptation  either  partly  or  e«  a 
whole,  we  implicitly  adopt  it,  and  rigidly  act  upon  it. 

Our  anoeators  made  children  learn  in  tears  and  with  difli- 
culty,  not  muningled  with  loathmg ;  is  that  any  reason  why 
we  should  do  «o?  Our  ancestors,  not  so  many  oenturiea  agone, 
had  maheeatrewed  upon  their  flooia,  andhad  woodenshutters, 
which  either  exeluded  the  beauty-creating  light,  or  admitted 
light,  <xAd,  and  rain  altqgether  ;  do  we,  therefore,  torn  ob- 
Btinatelgr  «WBy  firom  the  luxuries  of  carpets  tfxd^ihite  glass  ? 


Surely  not ;  and  an  ffwely  it  is  tame  that  we  who  have  the 
printing  machine*  and  ti)t  marvellous  powen  of  steam  at  our 
command,  to  increase  and  diversify  our  physical  enjoymentu, 
should  kam  to  be  ashamed  of  allowing  the  sublimely  import 
tant  duty  of  education  to  be  imp^fecUy  performed. 

Candour  calls  upon  us  to  admit  that  in  modem  education, 
all  the  evils  of  the  old  system  are  not  perpetuated  in  reality. 
Probably  England  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  modem 
Busby  or  Bowyer,  delighting  in  the  shrieks  of  young  children* 
and  thinking  mo  mental  exeicifle  well  performed  save  whtn 
accompanied  by  the  agony  of  the  body.  The  brutality 
of  corporal  punishment,  degrading  to  any  sufferer,  and 
doubly  unjust  to  tiiose  who  ira  inferior  in  mental  aptitude, 
a«  in  boddy  strength,  to  their  fellow-studenta,  is  now,  we 
are  happy  to  believe,  unknown  in  private  schools  ;  and  most 
assuredly  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  ours  if  it  be  not,  ere  loi^^ 
abolished  in  public  schools  also.  But,  though  this  tyranny 
be  abdished  as  to  actual  usage,  it  still  remains  in  ierrortm. 
The  stem,  harsh,  peremptory  tone — the  magisterial  hauteur, 
and  distance  of  demflanour — still  remain  to  cause  the  pupM 
to  look  upon  the  teacher  in  awe,  and  aot  in  that  glad  and 
confident,  though  rupeetfoi  love  with  which  he  m^eets  faia 
father,  ilua  is  a  grand  and  a  grievous  error.  It  aflfects 
both  pupil  and  teaeher ;  nay,  we  doubt  if  the  latter  be  not 
move  extensively  wronged  by  it  than  the  former,  for  smely 
to  men  of  cukivnted  intdleets,  few  things  in  our  toihoase- 
world  can  be  moce  ddight/ol  than  lihe  confidence  and  theiovn; 
of  those  pure  ^Koong  oreatuves  who  depend  4jptin  theQi  for 
mental,  'as  npon  their  parenta  for  boddy  support.  We  cflnit. 
by  and  by  see  that  Festalozzi  long  ago  warned  mankind 
against  this  error;  we  shall  see  that  that  great  and  eood 
man  long  ago  pointed  out  the  real  and  proper  relation 
{between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  showed  how  the  one  might 
teach  without  irkaomenei*s,  and  the  other  lenrn  without 
suffering  or  terror,  without  threat  and  without  infliction. 
Enough  for  th^  present  of  this  one  errcr,  A  second 
capitttl  error  Ib  our  strong  and  strange  pro|>tn(^ity  to  cultivate 
'the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment ;  to  reach  the 
]>upil  to  remember,  but  not  to  discern  ;  to  make  him  parrot- 
like in  faithful  and  mechanical  repetition  of  words,  but  blind 
as  a  mole  to  things.  We  are  perfectly  well  awure  that  there 
are  staunch  and  strenuous  advocates  for  these  antique 
barbarisms — men  who  are  in  all  oases  the  very  creatures  of 
precedent  and  routine,  and  whonre  ever  ready  to  repeat  with 
grave  and  perfectly  aincere  earnestness,  '*  Post  /ioc,  er^o, 
p'opier  hoc  buch  persons  we  know,  too,  will  triumphnntly 
remind  us  that,  under  this  aystem,  several  of  the  greatest 
of  the  literary  immortals  of  England  have  been  icducated ; 
and  they  will  from  that  fact  triumphantly  infer  that  the 
system  under  which  such  men  have  been  educated,  can 
be  no  other  than  a  good  one.  We  cheerfully  admit  the  fact ; 
we  fiiost  stoutly  and  positively  deny  the  influence.  If  great 
imen  have  been  thus  absurdly  reared,  how  much  greater  men 
might  we  not  have  had  if  the  intellects  of  those  mental 
nmgnets  had  been  more  rationally  and  philosophically  dealt 
with  in  their  youth?  And  among  these  men  of  whom 
England  .is  ao  justly  proud,  do  we  not  find  Milton  and  Locke 
protesting  against  the  system,  and,  showing,  in  detaU,  how 
the  young  mind  may  be  at  once  more  fairly  and  more  efli— 
ciently  dealt  with  ?  Assuredly  !  And  still  more  in  detail, 
with  still  more  of  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
majority  of  schools,  has  Festalozzi  taught  ns  that  precioua 
lesson,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

Independent  of  the  indubitable  tendency  of  our  system 
of  fear  and  emulation  to  have  the  doubly  ill  effect  of  utterly 
crushing  all  timid  and  weak  spirits,  and  of  implantmg  in  tlm 
breaats  of  bnt  too  lar^ea  nmjority  of  them  an  .enviona» 
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UBgvnerofUft,  and  almost  melignaiit  feeling;  in  addition  to 
this  anfficiently  terrible  tendency  of  auch  a  system,  it  has  the 
still  lortber  bad  quality  of  being  absolutely  inefficient  even 
tor  tba  purpose  for  which  it  is  avowedly  designed.  Perception 
of  things,  as  well  aslreterition.of  words/ was  intended  by  the 
Gitatoir  to  exercise'  the  hiiman  mind ;'  and  the  laws  of  the 
Creator^  those  lawa  which  he  has  fix^d  as  second  caoses  for 
the  pres^x^atioii- and  governance  of' his  beautiful  crdatibh,  are 
not  to 'be 'contravened  with  impunity. 

a  In  a  foreg6ing  part  of  tiiis  article  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
admits  that;  both  under  our  existing  system '  of  ediication,  and 
linder  its  still  '  more  -  barbarous  and  unwise  ;  predecessor, 
many  very  great  men  have  been  reared ;  but  we  again  beg 
to  iBf^'pr^s'  upoxi  our  readers  that  such  men  have  become 
the  dmadaeiits  and  the  benefactors  of  both  their  contempo- 
raries-arid 'their  postmty,  not  because  of  such  systems,  but  in 
di^spite  ;6f  theto.  Even  those  gigantic  minds  which,'  soaring 
above  all  petty  difiicdlties,  and  laughing  to  scorn  all  petty 
bonds  and  >  restraints;  have  made  their  way  to  the  empyrean 
of  po^y  or  of  scieilce,  of  philosophy  or  statesmanship — even 
those  giant -mif^ds^wbuld  have  winged  a  loftieir  and  a  bolder 
fl^t;'had  their  earliest  training  been  a  good  one^  *  . 

*■  We  confess  that  for  the  exertions  .of  Peatalo^  we  enter- 
tain; an'  enthuasiastic  admiration.  Not  only  was  he  utterly 
Qperse:  to  •  the  mingled  tyranny  and^^ gratuitous  folly  of  the 
aystem-df  fear  and  emulation,  but  he  was  the  strenuous  and 
the  untiring  advocate  of  beginning  at  the  right  end.  .  This 
great^  good,  and  wise  man  would  have  the  sports  of  the  glad 
child,  k^'  walks  in  t^e  fields^  the  various- articles  of  furniture 


and  cbthes  that  amround  him,  in  ahoR,  all  tangiUi^sndfiable 
things,  and  every  occasion  of  his  looking  upon  nateie,  to  for* 
nish  him  with  his  lessons  of  instruction.  And  it  wa«  sot 
until  alter  the  young  mind  was  well  stored  with  this  diver* 
sified  natural  phUosbphy,  and  well  skilled  in  the  ohseiviQtand 
distinctive  exercise  thus  afTotded;  diat  Pestaloazi  weokl  sUow 
mere  abstract  ideas,  and  the  words  which  are  their  symboU, 
to  burthen  his  pupil's  mind. 

This  method  of  teaching  must  become  universal  in  this 
cQbDtry;  arid.!  for,  this  simple  reasoQ-^it^ia 'th«  onfy.  method 
that  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  we  are 
much  tck>'far  advance  inr^  pbilofcophy,  >the  fkaUmaphjd 
'shj-ewd,  practical  common  aeiise,  tocontinbetofQUowsysteBu 
which  are  opposed  to  nature.  Both  tutors  and  parents  are  far 
too  anxious  to  see  the  real,  aa  well  as  the  ^cikandplesior 
able  advance  of.children  in  all  useful  andlslcigantaoquureineDt, 
to  refuse  to  remove!  those  obstades  to  it  which  have  their 
origin. only  inthe  folly  of  oiit system  of  teaching;  Teaduog! 
we  can  scarcely  even .  call  it  by  that  name ;  it  is  more  de* 
serving  to  be  called  telloig'  to  learn  ;  sind  telling  to  leam,  too, 
only  words,  to  which,  ignorant  of  things,  and  stiU  more  igno- 
rant of  abstract  ideas,  the  young  creature^ — thou^  in  piia 
and  in  tears,  he  may  contrive  to  learn  them  by  besrt^ 
most  assuredly  can  attach  no  vivid  and  living  meimiog* 

Yes !  let  us  hope  that  ere  long  the  humane  Bestalozzi'i 
maxims  vriU  rule  in  all  >iur  achools ;  let  us  hc^  that  in  all 
our  schools  his  rational  system  will  really  eauae  the  papils  to 
be  taught,  and  not  merely,  told  to  learn — made  masteti  of 
much  wisdom^  and^  not  merely  of  many  words. 
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-  China  Propsr  is  denominated  "  the  centre  of  the  world." 
It  lies  m  latitude  IS""  37'— 4lo  35'  north ;  and;  including  its 
tributary  states  and  dependencies,  consists  of  about  5,250,000 
squlure  miles,'  with  242,000,000  inhabitants,  or  a  fraction 
aver  forty  persons  to  each  square  mile,  being  the  most 
densely  piopulated  region  on  the  earth.  The  whole  empire 
is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  berides  Fon^-fhyen,  or 
Chinese  Tartaxy  and  lliibet  The  form  of  government  is 
strictly  patriarchal ;  the  Great  iBSmperor  being  considered 
as  the  head 'of  an  immense  family.  He  is  sole  master  of  life 
tfid;  death,  arbiter  of  the  laws  themselves,  and  the  only 
source  of  all  power  and  emolument.  In  the  supreme  dhrec- 
tibn  of  piiblic  afiiairs  he  is  assisted  by  a  sort  of  cabinet 
oduncil,  called  "  the  Inner  Court,"  the  members  of  which 
aare  the  Ta-hyo-sii  or  ministers  of  state.  -  The  supreme!  tri- 
bunals consist  of — ^first,  Li^d^  board  of  clerks  and  digni- 
ties ;  second,  Hu-pu,  board  of  revenue  ;  third,  Li*pu,  board 
of  fonns  and  ceremonies  ;  fourth,  Hing-pu,  board  of  penal 
law ;  filth,  Kong-'pUi  board  of  publicjworks ;  and  sixth.  Ping- 
pu,  military  board. 

In  reference  to  their  own^  history,  the  Chinese  have 
advanced  the 'most  extravagant  clmms  concerning  the  anti- 
quity of  their  nation,  which  they  pretend  to  trace  back  to  a 
period  far  anttsridr  to  the  Scripture  date  of  the  deluge,  and 
even  of  the  creation ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  £re>m  the 
coincMlenca  between  several  parts  of  their  teneta  and  the 
mythology  of  the:  aneient  Egyptians,  that  they  are '  descended 
Irom  a  qokmy  of  that  people*  So  careful  have  the  Chinese 
ever  been  of  their  historicid  annals,  that  they  have  made  an 
iofmieqse  colliection  of  records,  known  as  the  Twenty-one 
Historiuis,  ooit  of  whom  was  Coniucius^B.c.  550,  consisting 
of  50Q  yolumea,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  firat  emperor 
w^  Fo'heejf  who  conuqeao^  tbe^  title  andaathority  of  a 


sovereign  b.c.  2953.  -These  works  not  only  enter  into  a  oi- 
nute  aiki  circumstantial  account  of  the  actions  of  the  vsiiosf 
;  ^emperors,  but  coiitain  marginal  notes;  reciting  the  wise  aay* 
iiigs  of  each  monarch  belonging  to  the  four^imperial  dynsatiei 
tlkat  existed  before  Christ.  These  enumeratie  195  sovereigos. 
In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Si^hoang'tee^^hobt  214  yean 
before  the  Christian  era,  that  stupendous  work  of  mssoary, 
the  great  wall  of  China,  viraa  completed.  It  sepaiatea  the 
country  from  Northern  Tartary,  for  protection  fima  the 
inclusions  of  whose  maurading  tribes  the  immense  Mructoie 
was  undertaken.  It  is.  said  that  every  third  man  throagh- 
out  the  empire  was  summoned  to  assist  in  the  huildia^,  and 
that  in  those  places  which  were  too  steep  to  admit  of  hones 
or  carriages  being  used,  the  workmen  stood  ap  doae  kt 
many  miles  as  to  be  ablie  to  hand  the  materub  from  one  to 
another.  The  work  is  carried  across  rivers,  vaUeya^  lasnhai, 
and  even  the  tops  of  the  highest  moodtains,  without  a  eii^le 
interruption  in  its  course,  except  by  a  ridge  of  toaoceaaible 
mountains  near  the  city  of  Siiea,  to  which  it  is  doiely 
united  on  each  side.  Its  length  has  been  estimated  at  1500 
miles.  The  top  is  paved  with  flat  stones,  and  so.  broad  that 
in  many  places  six  horsemen  dan  easily  ride  abreast  upon  it 
It  has  been  farther  calculated,  that  all  the  dwellii^oaseaof 
Great  Britain,  estimating  them  to  the  number  of  I«d00i000, 
would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  aolid  contents  of  this  immeDie 
building. 

The  birth  of  our  Saviour  took  place  duxiag  the  leigoof 
Ping'treet  the  twelfth  emperor  of  the  Han^  or  fiftii  dyiuaty. 
Themostoelebrated  prince  of  this  line  was  Voo^ee;  (a.c.  HO.) 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  ceremony,  and  abo  fx 
hia  superstition,  being  mueh  addicted  to  a  belief  ifi  the  Too* 
t»et  or  immortals,  who  prtfbanded  to  prepare  a  liquar  which 
rendered  mvi  exempt  from  diealh.    One  oC  tiio  plBdeei 
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happened  one  day  to  be  In  diia  emperor's  presence  when  the 
mysteiiousbeTeiage  was  brongfat  to  him,  and  suddenly  seizing 
theoup,  swallowed  its  contents.  The  monarch,  enraged  at  such 
preiumption,  gare  instant  orders  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death.  "  Your  command  is  of  no  avail,"  said  the  courtier, 
without  emotion.  **  If  tiiis  liquor  has  rendered  me  immortal. 
you  have  no*  power  to  deprive  me  of  life ;  and  if  it  has  still 
rendered  me  subject  to  death,  you  rather  owe  me  a  recom- 
pense for  having  exposed  the  imposture."  This  answer 
saved  the  life  of  the  minister,  but  did  not  cure  the  monarch 
of  his  credulity. 

The  next  emperor  of  any  note  was  Tay-tsong,  the  second 
prince  of  the  thirteenth  imperial  dynasty,  (a.d.  626.)  He 
waa  renowned  for  his  great  love  of  learning,  and  is  said  to 
have  instituted  an  academy  in  his  own  palace,  at  which 
3000  scholars  were  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  literature.  So 
great  was  his  liberality,  that  when  certain  Christians  entered 
China,  they  were  not  only  permitted  to  preach,  but  pre- 
sented with  a  piece  of  ground,  whereon  to  build  a  place  of 
worship.  The  succeeding  reign  formed  a  sad  contrast. 
Kao'Uong,  son  and  successor  of  the  former  sovereign,  having 
allowed  a  eoncubine,  named  Voo^shee,  to  gain  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  him,  she  proved  a  monster  of  ambition 
and  cruelty,  poisoning  the  empress,  and  sacrificing  many 
of  the  royal  fiunily ;  and  to  raise  her  youngest  and  ^vourite 
son  to  the  thnme,  idieolutely  put  his  two  elder  brothers  to 
death. 

In  the  year  1260,  the  Tartars  having  gained  a  series  of 
complete  victories  over  the  Chinese,  set  one  of  their  own 
nation  on  the  throne,  who  began  the  twentieth  or  Mogul 
dynasty  :   this  was  Shee-ioo,  who  had  sufficient  wisdom  to 
conform  in  every  particnlar  to  the  ancient  government  and . 
laws  of  his  new  empire.    He  even  permitted  all  persons  to 
remain  in  the  respective  state  employments  they  ha4  hekf 
previoua  to  his  conquest ;  and  to  this  day,  the  reign  of  his 
family  ia  styled  "  the  wise  government."   He  was  the  author 
of  the  statute  which  appoints  that  there  should  be  but  one 
calendar  throughout  the  empire,  to  be  compiled  at  court,  and 
published  every  year  ;   and  was  the  first  sovereign  who 
removed  the  royal  residence  to  Pekin.     The  dynasty,  of 
which  be  was  founder,  howler,  ended  vnXh  Shun-tee,  a,d. 
1333.     A  Chinese,  named  Shu,  having  raised  a  successful 
insurrection,  finally  ascended  the  throne,  by  the  name  of 
Tatf'Uoo^    TkoB  sovereign  was  universally  esteemed,  being 
celebrated  as  one  of  great  wisdom  and  piety ;  but  his  reign 
was  disturbed  by  several  contests  with  the  Northern  Tartars. 
About  the  year  1617,  the  Chinese  mandarins  had  con- 
ducted themselves  with  unjustifiable  insolence  towards  the 
Tartar  merchants  residing  in  Leao-Umg^  and  proceeded  so 
fax  in  thdr  aggressions  as  to  put  a  Tkrtar  king  to  death, 
after  having  treacherously  got  possession  of  his  person. 
Trtn^ming,  son  of  the  murdered  prince,  entered  the  Chinese 
teiritories  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  parent,  to  whose  manes  he  vowed  to  sacrifice 
200.000  Chinese ;  and  after  a  warfare  of  more  than  two 
years,  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Pekin,  and  com- 
manded all  the  inhabitants,  under  pain  of  death,  to  shave 
their  heads  after  the  Tartar  fashion  ;  on  which  occasion  it  is 
stated  that  several  thouitends  of  Chinese  chose  rather  to  lose 
their  heads  than  their  hair.     After  twenty  years  of  rebellion 
and  internal  bloodshed,  China  was  finally  subjugated  by  the 
Tartan. 

Another  able  prince  appeared  on  the  throne  of  China 
about  1640,  in  the  person  of  Shee-isong,  who  so  far  patro- 
nised the  Jeswt  missionaries,  that  their  chief,  Adam  Schaal, 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Ma-fa^  or  "  My  father,"  and 
the  office  of  president  of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics,  and 


intrusted  with  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  an  office  held 
by  Mahomedans  for  nearly  300  years. 

In  the  reign' of  Kang-hee,  the  boundaries  between  Russia 
and  China  were  amics^ly  defined  by  the  assistance  of  two 
missionaries,  Gerbillon  and  Pereira ;  and  in  1707  these 
learned  ftLthers  were  employed  to  make  a  map  and  survey  of 
the  empire.  In  1722,  Kang^hee,  after  having  established 
his  empire  in  profound  peace,  and  done  more  for  its  improve- 
ment than  any  emperor  who  had  ever  filled  the  throne,  died 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his 
reign.  Not  long  after  the  accession  of  Kien^Umg,  a  formid- 
able insurrection  of  the  Mahomedan  tribes  was  raised,  which 
ended  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  robels.  An  order  from 
the  emperor  commanded  the  extermination  of  the  whole 
nation,  except  those  under  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  a  tract  of 
countiy,  above  100  leagues  square,  containing  1000  towns 
and  villages,  was  converted  into  an  empty  desert. 

In  the  year  1788,  while  the  emperor,  though  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight,  was  engaged  in  hunting  in  the  deserts  of 
Tartary,  a  sudden  inundation  descended  from  the  mountains, 
flooding  the  whole  adjacent  country,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  Kien-long  gained  a  small  elevation,  where  he  waa 
obliged  to  pass  the  day  without  food,  till  a  slender  bridge 
was  thrown  across  the  hollow,  by  which  he  was  saved, 
though  many  of  his  attendants  were  swept  away  by  the 
torrents. 

In  1793  Lord  Macartny  was  sent  with  a  splendid 
embassy  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  with  a  view  to  secure  more  extensive  privileges  for 
the  merohants  of  England.  The  mission  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  by  the  Chinese  government,  but  com- 
pletdy  failed  in  its  object 

In  1796,  Kein-long,  according  to  a  resolution  he  had  long 
entertained,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  after  a  reign  of 
sixty  years,  and  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine, 
with  the  character  of  an  enlightened,  humane,  pacific,  and 
prudent  prince.  In  1805,  Sir  George  Staunton,  with 
Mr.  Pearson,  surgeon  to  the  Chinese  factory,  succeeded  in 
introducing  vaccination ;  and,  in  this  instance,  so  far  over- 
came Chinese  prejudice  against  European  customs,  that  a 
general  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox  took  place  in  Canton, 
and  a  large  subscription  was  raised  by  the  natives  for  esta- 
blishing  an  institution  in  that  city,  from  which  the  necessary 
matter  might  be  obtained,  ai^  disseminated  into  every  pro- 
vince in  the  empire. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1806,  a  sejrious  misunder- 
standing was  occasioned  between  the  British  factory  at 
Canton,  and  the  Chinese  government ;  which  originated  in  a 
scuffle  with  a  native  and  a  British  seaman,  on  board  of  one 
of  our  ships,  in  which  the  former  received  a  blow  from  a 
hand-spike,  which  occasioned  his  death.  The  offender  not 
having  been  given  up,  all  British  subjects  were  ordered  to 
quit  Canton  without  delay ;  but  Admiral  Drury,  and  other 
English  commanders,  at  length  succeeded  in  amicably 
adjusting  this  matter,  by  expostulation,  and  large  presents  to 
the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Daring  this  dispute,  however, 
a  Portuguese  priest  named  Rodrigo,  who  acted  as  interpreter 
to  the  admiral,  succeeded  in  making  his  way,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  Tartar,  to  Pekin,  and,  dter  resi^ng  a  consi- 
derable time  in  that  capital  without  bemg  discovered* 
returned  in  safety  to  Macao.  This  clandestine  visit  after- 
wards becoming  known  at  Canton,  the  authorities  expressed 
the  strongest  indignation,  and  Father  Rodrigo,  having  been 
treacherously  enticed  beyond  the  Portuguese  boundaries, 
was  carried  prisoner  to  Canton,  where  the  inhabitants  evinced 
an  unequivocal  determination  to  make  him  atone  for  his 
deception  and  insult  with  his  life.    The  servants  of  the 
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RttMcfOftt  and  BiftiiA  goY«rtlfD«pte,  however,  having  aeniined 
a  warlike  attitude,  the  reHoratiofi  of  the  pikBt  l^eing  formally 
demaiide^i  be  waa  evQB.tuaIl]r  delivered  up  to  hia  frieads, 
after  a  ffiiracuioiia  escape  from  ihe  bow-string* 

llle  fre^bnt  ditpitteB  which  aroee  between  the  English 
merchante  and  the  Chinese^  tendered  it  neceasary  that  our 
own  govemmcnt  ahould  take  iKHne  steps  to  conciliate  and 
settle  the  differences  of  h6th  parties;  and  on  July  16,  1834, 
Lord  Napter  arrived  ffei  the  Macao  roads,  empowered  by  a 
royal  coAMsissiDn  to  introdace  a  new  systeei  of  intercourse 
between  the  suljeots  of  Great  Britain  and  thoae  of  the 
"  Cdestial  Empire."  His  iord^p,  ioifmtieRt  at  the  delay 
oecasiotfed  by  the  ftivc^ous  -and  unnecessary  cereaaonies  pre- 
acHbed  to  him  lor  hk  ^atry  into  CaatoB,  by  LoOf  its 
govemori  entered  the  city  witbout  ceremony  of  any  sort; 
the  oonifsqaence  was^  a  eertee  of  petty  disputes,  which 
ended  in  the  iprtoise  4>eeult  to  |)Tevent  whidi  Lord  Napier 
had  taken  his  vtiysge  t^*^he  trade  waft  stopped. 

His  iardsldp  threatened  to  anchor  beifore  Canton  with, 
ships  of  war;  but  deeming  it  necessary  to  moderate  the 
pcfi^mptory  tone  he  at  itnt  assuiMed,  became  involved  in 
UBother  scrioB  of  long  distnseionfc  wil^  the  teuboidinate  an-  > 
thorita^s  of  Canton  •;  atftd  he  was  at  length  cQS^>elled  to  re* 
eashark  for  Macan^.  This  was  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese 
asB  s«i%  of  tnumpb^  which  they  exvked  In  by  every  species 
of  annoyance  it  was  possible  to  devise.  The  vessel  in  which 
LatA  'Na(>ier  jonrneyed  wae  surroQBded  by  Chinese  junks, 
with  oaandaarina  and  arastcAna  on  iboard.  Who  kept  up  a  per- 
pe^al  dtii,  with  gross  <iBd  other  discordant  instruments.; 
These  *cire«rastasiceB  cFid  not  fell  to  augrafibt  the  bad  state 
of  heakh  his  4orMiip  had  «a{ieriecced  during  hid  visit,  and , 
on  the  27th  of  September  he  fell  a  victim  to  an  alarming 
feven.  On  the  fiiet  of  Oc^^ber  Lord  Napier  breathed  his 
last  at  Maoaow  Han*.>^  'expelled  4hte  Barbarian  Eye  (which 
figurative  term  they  aifiplied  to  hfi  fordship  to  describe  his 
office),  the  Chineses  ^ith  great  affectntion  of  magnannnity, 
re-^pened  the  tradei,  whk)h  at  the  .present  time  is  flourishing 
prosperously  enough. 

The  chief  attributes  of  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese 
alie  dieerfulnees  and  cootent-;  they  seldom  com[daEf>,  and 
rarely  quarrel ;  but  an  a^ctation  df  gravity,  an  -excess  of 
politeness,  and  apparent  openness,  are  combined  with  pride, 
meanBets,  frivolity,  and  duplioity.  DrusScetiness  is  almost 
uidmown,  and  'filial  piety  is  the  -basis  oi  all  their  laws,  and 
the  ostensible  principle  of  their  constitution.  The  state  of 
the  lemale  eex  is  extremely  degraded  in  China.  Among 
the  lower  chrders,  the  hardest  of  work  is  performed  by  them, 
and  the  wife  tkngs  the  plough,  while  the  husband  sows  the 
seed.  It  would  be  an  unpard(mable  offence  for  one  of  ^the 
higher  class  id  Chinese  women  to  appear  in  public,  unless 
hid  behind  the  curtains  of  a  chair,  or  tilted  wheelbarrow. 
Matrimony  is  made  a  comfdetely  pecuniary  arrangemenL 
llie  brid^oom  is  always  the  buyer  who  has  bid  the 
highest.  Prostrations  of  the  man  and  bride  before  the 
parents  of  each,  eating  together,  and  the  exchange  of  cups, 
constitute  the  whole  marriage  ceremony.  A  month  after- 
wards the  bride^s  parents  come  to  see  her ;  but  women  of 
good  character  go  out  lit^,  being  entirely  devoted  to 
nursing  and  house  keeping.  The  toast  remarkable  custom 
respecting  the  women  of  China,  is  the  unnatnial  one  of 
compreastng  the  feet  into  a  compass  sufficiendy  small  to  be 
forced  into  a  shoe  of  four  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  breadth. 

The  Chinese  rise  at  a  very  early  hour.  Bad  their  streets 
are  completely  crowded  at  day-br^.  They  retbe  to  reat 
at  aunaet. 

The  people  of  this  natioo  are  paasionalely fcndof  gamingi 


and  are  aeldom  without  a  pack  of  garda  or  a  ^  of  dice  in 
their  pockets.  On  the  fifteentii  da^  of  tha  fint  aonth,  \he 
feast  of  lanterns  {sai'4€ng)  oommeacea.  ft  ii  a  leawn  of 
great  fes^vity,  which  l^ii  for  several  days,  when  noUuag 
but  shows,  fire^worksi  and  other  entertaiamenti  are  xh/^n^ 
of;  and  every  one  strives  to  outdo  his  ncighboai  ia  tbt 
number  and  brilliancy  of  the|)apar  Uuninariea  thai  itflomVii 
house. 

The  staple  commodity,  of  the  Chinese  tmde  is  tea.  and 
the  amount  of  exports  in  this  nrtiol^  alone^  bom  ila  <tiiereBt 
trading  out-ports,  is  enormous.*  Sugar,  cinaamcD,  poice* 
lain,  alum,  boras,  muak,  gold,  (|uicksiiver,  aad  Baakeeai  ol 
various  aoita,  they  also  aupply  in  large  ^aantkics  to  fonigi 
nations. 

The  elements  of  the  Chinese  laagnage  ait  of  a  UeR>- 
glyphic  or  symbolic  nature,  and  e<»aiat  of  J2H  "ante 
•characters,"  or  letters^  or  w^ttea  signs  eolafaiaed  in  avixietf 
of  forms,  which  offer  some  iautation  of  aatisral  objects.  M 
words  are  of  one  syllable;  and  akhov^  UieaaaieooeiiiaBaUy 
joined  so  as  to  make  a  compound,  yet  aadiaylUble  eooaifeed 
forma  a  word  eomplete  in  itself. 

In  painting,  the  people  of  China  display  tha  BK»t  crtv 
ordinary  powers  of  imitating,  in  most  asinale  detaii,  Ibe 
^component  parts  of  the  ob^^ecis  aUuHtrated :  Imce  tldr  pi^ 
tursfi  are  devoid  of  general  effeol^  not  only  Iraim  this  ouie, 
W  on  aooeuat  of  their  ignoranoe  <d  pnrtpciattfa.  Tkcy  «itt 
draw  the  exact  number  of  petals,  thorns,  spots,  &c.  of  i 
ifiower,  and  count  with  the  ntmatt  afacttaeaa  the  icskief  a 
Ifish. 

Mime  waa,  in  the  former  agea,  ccoMideaod  liy  tfae-CbMi 
almost  as  an  appeadage  to  the  state.  No  fmhBe  cereeuay 
Hvas  then  performed  without  its  aid*  and  tha  ofioe  of  friae 
tausioian  was  one  of  the  moat  iaa^rtant  ia  ihe-atate.  Tbdr 
instruments  consist  of  4rums,  Mis,  iyrea  fitruaig  witk«Ut, 
besides  five  other  kinds.  Their  voeal  aunie  is  «aft  and 
pleasing,  but  the  sounds  sre  oiten  forced  tinrongh  the  lOM 
and  throat  in  a  very  singular  and  indescribable  manner. 

The  inveation  of  the  art  of  printing  is  •apscribed  to  thi 
Chinese  at  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  -before  it  «« 
known  in  Eurofie.  It  was  originally  practiaed  by  mean  ^ 
wooden  blocks,  upon  which  the  subject- matter  was  eogrtved, 
and  impressions  taken  therefrom*  Movable  types  wm 
afterwards  used.  Gunpowder  also  originatai  in  Qbiat ;  but 
although  their  fireworks  aK  very  ^ulendid,  they  fatftt  vi 
been  improved  upon  for  several  hundred  yeara^ 


VALUE  OF  STUDIOUS  HABITS. 

When  the  wisest  of  men  declared  that  *'  all  is  vanity  so^ 
vexation  of  spirit,''  he  referred  only  to  marely  worldly  pl^* 
sures.  Ambition,  luxury,  command,  wassail,  and  the  vise 
cup  ;  all  that  is  merely  worldly,  or  aaeroly  sensnid,  anAid 
necessity  become  tiresome  and  wearisome.  Men  ^bo  in 
their  youtiii  have  been  the  most  notorious  for  their  irregular 
habits  of  evil  indulgence,  have  not  aeldom  in  their  moit 
mature  years  become  altogether  as  remarkable  fer  tbdr 
sobriety  of  both  demeanour  and  coaduot.  The  **  vanity  *"  of 
ill-pursuits  baa  wearied  such  men^  and  haa  -aided  in  tafotaof 
the  principles  of  sound  morality ;  and  no  aCroager  proof  tfs 
be  given  of  the  folly  as  well  as  erimiiialitj  of  such  panoitB. 

*  The  Farllamentary  returns  inibrai  vi,  that,  fo  1681,  $l,648.92i 
pounds  of  tea  were  imported  into  this  country  ;  the  BtoA  on  iMsiatite 
end  of  IBdO,  amounted  to  30,046,935  pounds,  and  that  which  FCtttiw^ 
at  the  close  of  1831,  was  29,997,055  pounds  ;  consequently,  during  tbe 
Utter  year,  no  less  than  31,698,802  pounds  of  tea  were  consumed  is 
GrtstBiitsfai  alone. 
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ftaa  is  ftlTorM  hr  the  ftct,  timt  no  one  so  ^entirely  and 
heartily  oenanrea  man,  aa  tiiose  who  have  forn^erly  been 
nnwiae  and  onbappy  .emo^gh  to  bis  their  votariea. 

How  esaential  it  is  that  owr  habits  be  well  formed,  we 
hava  oftes  taken  oooaaion  toraaark;  and  bare  is  a  new 
proof  of  the  fact.  For  though  a  very  strong  mind  may  by 
chance  extrioata  itaelf  iirom  the  guilt  of  evil  company  and 
evil  pracdcee,  no  mind  which  has  long  been  acenstomed  to 
them,  will  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  itself  for  occupation  or 
amusement.  The  hour  at  which  the  evil  haunt  was  wont  to 
be  visited,  and  at  which  the  evil  companions  were  wont  to 
be  met  witby  bow  is  that  now  to  be  spent  ?  Of  labour,  of 
whatsoever  kind*  nan  must  at  tisoes  giow  weary ;  and  woe 
to  him  who»  at  soeh  timea,  has  no  chciee,  save  between 
ottea  idlencsa  and  evil  aasooiatkm ! 

A  singular  instance  of  the  power  of  habit  upon  the  mind 
was  related  in  connexion  with  an  unfortunate  event  which 
occurred  in  the  metropolis  some  few  years  since, — we  allude 
to  the  falling  of  the  l^ruaswick  Theatre.  Among  the.  un- 
fortunate fterformers  who  wen  buried  in  the  ruins  was  one 
who,  to  many  other  follies  by  which  he  bad  been  marked, 
added  that  of  making  a  constant  practioe  of  going  at  a 
certain  hour  to  the  publie  house,  there  to  indulge,  as  it  is 
csdied,  in  filthy  stupefaction  of  tobacco  and  strong  liquors. 
Will  it  be  belMBvedy  that  in  the  total  darkness  and  dismay  of 
his  situation,  with  tons  upon  tons  of  ruins  above  his  head, 
and  with  but  the  accident  of  a  projecting  beam,  which 
nought  at  any  instant  giire  way,  to  prevent  that  death  to 
him,  wUch  had  already  be£sllen  so  many  of  his  companions, 
who  lay  around,  thongh  invisible  to  him,— •will  it  be  believed 
tbat  uiftder  such  ehrenmatances,  and  with  scarcely  the  shadow 
of  a  chance  of  escaping  from  death,  either  by  being  crushed 
or  starved,  this  unfortunate  man  even  now  could  tell  by  his 
feelings  tbat  it  was  the  hour  at  which  he  used  to  go  to  the 
public  house  t  Incredible  as  the  iact  may  seem,  it  is  a  fact, 
and  we  have  given  it  not  indeed  literally,  bat  substantially, 
from  hia  own  letter  published  in  the  "  Times"  aewapaper. 
Such  is  the  power  of  habit,  of  the  custom  of  doing  certain 
things  at  certain  intervals,  that  his  miserable  condition,  and 
the  but  too  probable  prospect  of  the  horrible  death  by  star- 
vation, could  not  prevent  him  from  thinking  of  the  miserable 
sensuality  to  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  become 
wedded;  i^  memorable  warning  against  the  first  fault,  which 
ia  the  foundationnitone  of  a  bad  habit. 

Powerfiil  aa  bad  habit  is,  good  habit  ia  still  naore  so.  The 
unfortunate  man  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  was  saved 
from  the  terrible  fate  to  which  many  of  his  unfortunate 
companions  were  the  victims ;  and  rooted,  and  seemingly  in- 
Teterate  as  had  been  love  of  the  pot-house,  the  came  letter 
"which  we  have  qi^oted  from,  announced  his  intention  not  only 
of  abandoning  b|s-.^enBual  indulgences,  but  also  to  quit  the 
stage  itself  for  some  .employment  presenting  leas  hazard  to 
the  iBorality  of  the  individual,  and  bestowing  greater  benefit 
upon  socie^  at  large.  Nor  is  he  by  any  means  a  tingular 
instance  of  a  person  learning  to  look  with  loathing  and 
contempt  upon  vices  once  cherished  and  followed  with  the 
utmost  fervour  of  devotion. 

But  good  habits  are  as  permanent  as  they  are  delightful. 
The  common  expreauon,  "  bookrworm,*'  is  not  half  so  much 
a  sarcasm  as  they  who  use  it  aeem  to  think  it ;  it  is  by  no 
means  w  pitiable  a  caae  aa  the  butterfly  denisena  of  the 
"World,  who  have  no  business  but  the  busy  idleness  which! 
they  call  pleasure,  may  imagine,  to  be  so  absorbed  in  stu<fy 
as  to  take  lijttle  or  no  heed  of  jtttcten  thousand  nothingne?Fcs 
"Which  seem  so  all-important  in  the  eyes  of  the  idle  and  the 
wain.  The  real  student  approaches  more  nearly  to  actualhappi- 
aaeaa  than  any  other  person.    111b  mind  is  too  much  and  too 


wen  employed  to  allow  of  lAi  Mag  ftetted  and  wem  by *any 
of  tiiose  petty  cares  which  mere  men  of  Uie  woild  tidce  so 
much  unnecessary  patna  to  create  for  Aemselves.  Poverty 
and  disease  for  him  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  etf  3  with 
e^ry  new  year  he  finds  new  delight,  new  absorptien  in  hia 
b^oved  studies.  Pbvexty  cannot  crush  him,  age  itself  cannot 
depress  him ;  while  it  pleases  God  to  leave  htm  his  reason 
and  his  sight,  he  is  never  without  pure  and  precious  enjoy • 
meats,  what  a  contrast  between  the  old  age  of  the  man 
of  study,  and  that  of  the  man  of  dissipation!. 


HAWKING, 

Except  fi"on^  an  occa^ionfi!  newspaper  report  pf  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  hawks,  kept  by  the  (tuka  of  St.  Albans,  in 
his  <?harf^r>y  of  hereditary  Grand  Falconer  of  England,  we 
of  the  present  day  have  no  roor^  notion  pf  tbe  sport  c^led 
hawking,  than  we  have  ^  tha  barbfurou3  quail-fighting  of 
Japan.  And  yet  this  now  obsolete,  and  scarcely  heard-of 
sport  was  once  the  paatioie,  p^r  saeeltence,  of  the  noble,  the 
fair,  and  the  wealthy.  No  great  establishment  was  without 
its  falconer ;  a  personage,  too,  if  weH  skilled  in  his  profes- 
sion, quite  as  saucy  in  his  meuse,  as  any  stud-p^room  of 
modem  times  can  possibly  be  in  hjs  stabler ; — and  that  V 
saying  a  bold  word.  Such  an  office  being  so  ipapqrtf^nt  in  ^. 
private  estabUshment,  the  Grand  Fakon^r  of  Soglaatd^  l^  ^'^ 
easily  be  imagined,  was  a  person  of  great  power  and  inflneiica^ 
which  will  account  for  its  being  made  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  nobleman  alluded  to  above. 

On  the  continent,  hawking  was  a  favourite  amua^inent 
much  earlier  than  in  England;  but,  according  to  a  p^^j^e 
in  •'  Warton's  History  of  Poetry/'  it  was  introdnct^d  fyen 
into  this  country  as  early  aa  t^e  ^ig)»tb  ceptujy.  From  (h/? 
peasage  in  question,  we  gathesr  tbat  an  SugUshmaa  who  |iad 
obtained  a  French  bishopric,  sent  to  Ethelbest,  king  of 
Kent,  a  hawk  and  two  falcons,  and  that  the  present  waa  sa 
much  admired,  that  the  king  of  Mercia  requested  tiie  prelate 
to  send  him  two  falcons  trained  to  killing  herons. 

When  once  fairly  introduced,  the  sport  becsone  rapidly* 
we  may  say  intensely,  fa^hipn^je ;  to  be  skilled  in  falce^nry 
was  deemed  as  necessary  to  a  gentlemaJciV  i^upatipn,  na  ^ 
now  is  to  be  skilled  in  riding*  Hawking  waa  uauallf  per- 
formed on  horseback ;  the  flights  of  the  gallant  birda,  being, 
of  course,  best  so  followed.  But  it  was  far  from  vmeoBimon 
to  pursue  the  sport  on  foot,  the  sportsman  canry  tng  a  **  leap- 
ing-pole,'*  to  aid  him  in  crossing  ditches  and  narrow  stream- 
lets. For  we  find  in  Hall,  that  Henry  VIII.  whUe  t^u^ 
hawking  in  the  county  of  Herts,  broke  his  pole  in  atltcmpting 
to  leap  a  ditch,  and  would  io^aUibly  have  bi9en  drowned  bu^ 
for  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  footoan,  who  ^alricated 
him  from  iiis  unpkacant  and  periUnu  situation.  What 
reward  was  bestowed  upon  ttiis  footmaw,  history  records  not ; 
and  yet  what  an  achievement  was  his !  What  a  marvelloua 
change  in  the  aspect  of  tlie  whole  civilized  world  was  made 
in  the  course  of  the  life  thus  imminently  perijed,  and  thus, 
as  if  by  mere  accident,  pjK^long^ ! 

In  the  sixteenth  ceniMry  the  paasion  for  jtbia  sport  bad 
arrived  at  a  pitoh  perfectly  ridiimlous,  aa  witness  the  /oliow- 
ing  passage  from  *'  The  Shyppe  of  Fooles  :''  — 

"  Into  the  dijurch  then  comes  anoClter  aotte, 
Wiihouien  devotiop,  iettmg  up  and  down, 
Or  to  be  scene,  and  sTjpwe  his  gardtd  eote  ; 
Aoother  on  hia  flMc  «  *p«rtts%kse  or  rii\iiine, 
Or  else  a  cokoo  wasting  so  his  shone 
fieiore  tnc  aulter  ncTO  anci'ipo  twsW'Wbii^wf 
With  even  as  ffr«K#BVolioa  m  a  gander." 
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It  vas  not/it  thus  Beemii,  Baffident  tint  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man  should  icaxcely  ever  ride  on  hoiaebaek  wi&out  earry- 
ing  "hawk  on  fist»''— the  hawk  being  prevented  .from 
abUntuq^  himielf  without  leave  by.  jeu^  or  bandages  of 
silk  ^  or.  leather,  but  that  '^the  dandies  of  that  time  must 
carry  their  '*  hawks  on  fist"  even  ^toj^laces  of  worship ! 
Certainly  such  a  ridiculous,  as  well  as  indecent  practice, 
richly .  merited  the .  vigorous  lashing  of  the .  satirist,  as  :tfiey 
who  were  guilty. of  it  right  well  deserved  the  contemptuous 
epithet—"  sotton." 

The  legs  of  the  hawk  were  usually  adomed*with  silver 
b6lls^  fastened  on  by*strape  of  leather,  called  bewits.  In  one 
of  the  old  dramas  of  Hey  wood,  these  bells  are  thus  spoken 
of: — 

'^  Her*  bela.  Sir  Fnnd>,liad  not  both  one  waight^ 
,  ■   .      '    -  Nor  wmf  one  semi-tone  aboTe  the  other;  .. 

.    ^    %  Methinkes  thee  Milane  bek  do  sound  too  full, 
**  ,  ^  And  spoile  the  mounting  of  your  hEwke.**       .»    - 

:explanation  OF  the  principalterms  made  use: 

OF  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

(Continued  from  p.  320.) 

••  ■     .  •  • 

.  Ophki€hu$f  orlSerpentarius,  &  northern  constellatiOD,  comprising 
-s^tY-«eTen  stars. 

.  QpponHon,  an  aspect  of  the  stars  or  planets  when  they  are  one 
hoiidred  and  eighty  degrees  distant  from  each  other,  marked  in 
the  Ephemeris.8..' 

•  Orbis  Magma,  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  it  describes  in  its 
Annual  revolution  round  the  sun. 

•  Orbit  of  a  planet,  the  curye,  or  path,  which  a  planet  describes 
10  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 

Orion,  a  southern  constellation,  containing  ninety-three  stars. 

Pallas,  one  of  the  lately  discovered  planets,  and  the  seventh  in 
Order  from  the  sun. 

Parallax,  the  diffe'renoe  between  the  places  of  any  celestial 
object,  as  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  from  its  centre. 

Parallax  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit  is  the  angle  at  any  planet 
which  is  subtended  by  the  distance  between  the  stin  and  earth  ;  or 
it  is  that  change  of  place  in  the  planets  which  arises  from  their 
being  seen  from  different  poinu  of  space  as  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun. 

^  i^oratfie/i^^re  is  that  position  of  the  globe  in  which  the  equator 
is  directly  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Parallels  of  latitude  are  small  circles  of  the  sphere  drawn 
{Parallel  to  the  equator. 

-  Pdvo,  the'peacock,  a  southern  constellation,  consisting  of  four- 
teen stars.  '  .  :     ' 

.  Pegasus,  a  constdlation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  composed 
of  fourteen  stars.  . 

.  -^^witt'ttwi,  a  bodjr  that  swings  to  and  fro  about  a  fixed  point, 
and;  whichj,  on  account  of,  its  equal  vibrations  when  performed  in 
small  arc9/ifl'made  use  of  in  measuring  time. 

Ptnumbra,  the  faint  shadow  which  always  accompanies  an 
eclipse,  and  produces  a  partial  obscuritv  of  the  body  when  seen 
from  that  part  of  the  earth  on  which  it  falls. 

Pertkii;  those  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live,  under  the 
same  {>aral  lets  of  latitude,  but  on  Opposite  sides  of  the  meridian. 

Perigeon,  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is  at  its  least 
.distance,  from  the  earth.  •  .  , 

Perihelion,  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  i%  at  its 
lenst  distance  from  the  sun.. 

.    Period,  a  certain  length  oif  time  after  which  eclipses  and  other 
celestial  phenomena  return  in  the  tame  manner  as  before.  . 
•     Periphery,  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  eclipse,  or  any  other 
regular  Hgure.  . 

Periacii,  the  inhabitanu  of  the  frozen  zones:  they  are  so  called 
on  account  of  their  shadows  going  round  them  for  lix  months,  or 
falling  towards  opposite  poinu  of  the  compass. 

Perseus,  a  northern   consteUetian,  competed  of  sixty-seven 


T  <•  e.  the  hawk's. 


Phases,  difiEerent  appearances  of  the  mooo  and  pbnets,  aooonk 
ing  as  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  their  illominated  hemisphire 
are  presented  to  our  sight. 

Phfgnix,  a  southere  coosteliation,  comprising  thirteen  stsrs. 
'  Phosphor,  a  name  given  to  V^ndswhto^sbe  use  morning  star. 
'•  Procyon,  a  fixed  'sUur,  of  the  second  magriitadeyin  the  constelU* 
tion  of  Cenis  Minor.    ' 

Piicef,  the ;  Fishes,  a.  zodiacal^  constelUtioQ,  consisting  of  ooe 
hundred  and  ten  stars. 

Puces  Volans  (the  flying  fish),  a  southern  constellation,  con- 
taining seven  stars.  *    .        .     -  ^ 

Plane,  in  astronomy,  is  an  imaginary  surface,  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  nf  the  earth,  and  other  planets,  and  when  ex- 
tendcfd  to'the' heavens,  is  called  the  plane  of  a  planet's  orbit 
'  P^fie<ff,;the  bodifes  which  in  our  system  regard  the  sun  is  tbe 
centre  of  their  orbits;,  they  are  in  number  eleven,  Meicary, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Jopiier, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus.  * 

Planetarium,  an  instrument ,  made  use  of  for  showing  tlie 
phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Pleiades,  seven  remarkable  stars  In  the  consteUntion  Taoms. . 

Polai^  Circles,  two  small,  circles  of  the  8p)iere;ikt  a  distance  of 
twentyHhree  decrees  ahd  a  half  finom  the  poles ;  that  dzde  sroond 
tbe  north  pole- being  called  the  avctic,  and  that  afO^ind  tbe  tooth 

pole  the  antarctic  circle , 

>■  Pole  SUtr^  a  star  of  ^  the  second  magnitude,  in^the  tail  of  the 
Little  Bear;  so  called, from  its  apparent  proximity  to  tbe  oottit 
pole  of  the  world.  .       "  '  '- 

.  Poles  of  the  World,  those  two,  points  which  are  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  earth's  axis;  of  when  refmed  to  the  tetfvens,  the  t»o 
points  that  lie  directly  above  them. 

Projectiles,  such  bodies  as  are  put  into  motion  by.  any  impellitt 
force,  such  as  a  stotie  thrown  from  a  sling,  an  arrow  propelled 
ffom  a  bow^  or Ja  bullet  di9Ql)ncged  Jrom  a  gun.  /  • 
•  Prifmm  Mobile,  an  inamense  sphe^,  which  the  Ptdemaic 
system  'wa^  supposed  to  turn  round ^  the.. earth,  as  a  centre,  erer) 
.twenty-four  hours,  and  to  carry  with' it  tKe'siiii,  moon,  sod 
planets.  '         ' 

Precession  of  the  E^iiinoxeSt.SL  s\ow  motion  of  the  twopointk, 
where  the  equator  intersects  the  ecliptic,  which  are  fonnd  to  r^ 
trogade  about  fifty  seconds  ©very  year.    •    -    •   •  .  . 

Quqdrffgesima,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  it  .is.  so  named  oa 
accQunt  ;of  it  being  about ;the.'foHie.th  day  before  Easter;  aiid  M 
a  similar'  reason  the  three  preceding  Sundays  are  called  severeilj 
Quinquagesima,  Sexagesimn,  and  Septuagesima.  * 

Quadrant,  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,'or  an  instrument  made 
u.se  of.  for  measuring  angles,  and  taking  the  altitudes  of  \\* 
heavenly,  bodies.  .         .     • 

Quadratures,  or  quarters;  those  phases  of- the  moon  which 
occur  between  the  opposition  and'conjunctioa,«nd  the  reversie; 
one*  beint;  called  the  first  quarter,  and  the  other  tbe  thin), 

Qriar/i/e,. an  aspect  of  tl^e  planets  when  ihey  are  ninety  decrees 
or  the  quarter  oi^  the  zodiac,  distant  from  each  other,  denoted  la 
the  ephemeris  by  □  . 

Quiescent,  the  state  of  a  l)ody  wh'^n  sit  rest,  used  in  oppositioa 
to  motion. 

Refraction,  that  variation  which  the  rays  of  light  expenem* 
in  passing  through  mediums  of  difitvent  defieities,  and  which  oo 
casions  the  heavenly  bodies,  'when' viewed  obliqQely  through  \U 
atmosphere,  to  appear  at  a  greater  height  above  the  horitoa  thas 

.they  really  are.  '     \      '  \     .        i     . 

KeguluSf  a  brilliant  fixed  star  of  the  first  mngnitode,  situated  ib 
the  heart  of  tlie  coiiatellntion  Leo. 

Reflection,  ilie  return'  of  the  rays  of  liglit,  afVer  bppmaching^ 
near  the  surface  of  bodies  as  to  be  repelled  ordn%'en  hackwanis. 

Repulsion f  that  inherent  property  in;  bodi^,  by  which,  it  the; 
are  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of*  their  attmetian  of  cohetwo, 
they  miitimliy.  repel  one' another* 

He  trogade,  an  apparent  teQtion.of  the  plaoett,  in  some  parts  oi 
their  orbits^  when  they  leem  to  retrogede,  or  move  centieiy  t^ 
the  order  of  the  signs.  >  , 

Revolution,  that  motion  by 'which  the  heavenly  bo^cSi  afiw  a 
a  certain  period,  return  ikgain  toth^  same  points'  Of  their  orbits. 
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DENMARK, 


Tn  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  composed  of  several  islands, 
besides  a  portion  of  the  continent  of  Eorope.  Of  the 
islands,  Zealand,  on  which  stands  the  capital,  is  the  largest. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  but  fertile  both  in  grain  and  pasturage ; 
and  the  Ikce  of  the  country  agreeably  diyeraified  with  woods 
and  lakes.  The  other  islands  are  Fanen,  separated  from 
Zealand  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Great  Belt,  and 
from  Jutland  by  the  Little  Belt.  Laland,  Falster,  with 
several  smaller  ones.  Jutland,  the  head  of  a  low  penin- 
sula, is  the  largest  and  most  fertile  part  of  Denmark  ;  to  the 
south  of  which  lies  another  considerable  province  called 
Holstein. 

The  first  notice  we  possess  respecting  the  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  is  derived  from  the  Romans  ;  and  according  to  the 
Danish  chronicles,  Schiold,  the  first  king,  reigned  about 
sixty  years  before  Christ.  He  was  succeeded  by  eighteen 
kings,  to  the  time  of  Regner,  a.  d.  750;  who*  in  his 
attempt  to  invade  England,  was  imprisoned  and  put  to 
death. 

For  200  years  the  Danes  spread  terror  on  the  coast  of 
Britain,  and  at  last  conquered  the  whole  kingdom,  which 
was  mainly  effected  by  their  superior  maritime  forces,  and 
the  skill  of  their  sailors.  The  reign  of  Canute  the  Great, 
(a.  o.  1017,)  is  distinguished  by  the  institution  of  a  new 
code  of  laws,  by  his  fixing  his  abode  in  England,  and  giving 
ail  places  of  trust  in  both  countries  to  persons  of  the 
latter  nation.  From  this  period  the  history  of  Denmark 
consiste  chiefly  of  various  struggles  between  that  country 
and  its  neighbours,  Sweden  and  Norway,  till  in  1391  the 
three  crowns  were  united  in  one  under  Margaret ;  which 
union  lasted  only  until  1442,  when  Sweden  was  separated, 
but  in  1520  again  became  subject  to  her  old  masters; 
finally,  Gustavus  permanently  obtained  independence  for 
the  Swedes  from  the  Danish  crown,  which  happened  in 
1523  ;  from  which  time,  up  to  the  death  of  Christian,  in 
1746,  the  annals  of  Denmark  are  again  filled  with  dis- 
putes and  warfare  with  her  hereditary  enemy,  possessmg  little 
interest  or  historical  importance. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  V.  was  disturbed  by  a  revolt, 
which  was  nearly  terminated  fatally  to  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  oonsort,  but  in  1772,  the  chief  conspirators,  Struensee 
and  Brandt,  were  executed,  and  domestic  peace  restored.  In 
1801  Denmark  joined  the  northern  confederacy  against 
Britain,  and  in  1807  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  which  England  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the 
two  nations,  and  ended  in  the  near  annihilation  of  the 
commerce  of  Denmark,  which  obliged  her  to  unite  her  arms 
to  those  of  France;  but  in  1814  the  British  minister 
Btgpaed  treaties  of  peace  with  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  king 
of  Denmark.  In  1815,  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
exchange  for  Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Hugen. 

The  manufactories  of  Denmark  are  neither  many  nor 
very  important.     At  the  gates  of  Copenhagen  a  manufac- 
tory for  Manchester  cloths  has  been  established,  which  gives 
support  to  two  hundred  persons ;  besides  this,  the  Danes 
fabricate  hosiery,  linens,   gloves,  and  paper.     Their  com- 
merce is  extensive,  owing  to  their  fortunate  geographical 
situation.     In   1798,  as  many  as    1086    Danish    trading 
ships  were  in  active  service,  while  the  number  of  vessels 
that   entered  the  port  of  Copenhagen  amounted  to  5947. 
Their  naval  force  is,  however,  inconsiderable,  their  virar. 
shipa  in  1826  amounting  to  no  more  than  twenty-one  head 
of  Miil,  and  eighty  gun  boats. 
No.  253. 


In  religion  the  ministers  of  the  established  church  are 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  all  over  Denmark,  and  in 
no  reformed  church  do  they  possess  so  much  influence  with 
the  people.  For  this  they  are  probably  indebted  to  the 
practice  of  confession  still  retained  in  their  church.  In 
the  pulpit,  the  ministers  assume  great  authority,  and  freely 
reprove  men  of  the  first  quality  for  their  vices.  Toleration 
and  liberty  of  conscience  is  now  recognised  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Frederick  IV.  a  society  was 
established  at  Copenhagen  called  **  College  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,'*  whose  funds  are  derived  from  the 
bounty  of  the  king  and  other  contributions,  and  ejttends  its 
labours,  with  the  happiest  effects,  to  Lapland,  Greenland, 
and  even  so  far  as  Asia. 

The  great  seminary  of  public  education  in  Denmark  is  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  founded  in  1479,  by 
Christian  I.  and  has  been  augmented  and  amply  endowed 
by  his  successors.  The  number  of  students  usually  amounts 
to  700,  who  come  not  only  from  Denmark,  but  from  Norway 
and  Poland.  There  is  another  university  at  Holstein, 
instructing  on  the  average  200  students  at  one  time. 

The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  but 
French  and  High  Dutch  are  spoken  at  court ;  and  English  is 
also  generally  learnt  among  the  higher  classes.  In  their  per- 
sons the  Danes  are  generally  tall  and  robust,  and  their 
hair  of  a  flaxen,  yellow,  or  red  colour.  The  women  are 
described  as  clumsy  in  their  shape,  and  not  extremely  neat 
in  their  dress.  The  food  of  the  lower  classes  consists  chiefly 
of  oat-cakes,  rye-bread,  fisli,  and  cheese ;  but  the  tables 
of  the  rich  are  plentifully  supplied  with  every  luxury. 
Drunkenness  and  excess  are  ^^ces  to  which  the  Danes  are 
most  addicted.  The  country  teats  of  the  opulent  are  mag- 
nificent, and  the  hoppitality  of  all  ranks  unbounded.  Extra- 
vagance of  every  kind  is  a  very  general  disposition  among 
them ;  and  the  peasantry  are  poor  and  dirty,  and  sadly 
degenerated  from  their  warlike  ancestors. 

The  musical  productions  of  Denmark  are  of  an  inferior 
character ;  but  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  sculpture,  it  has 
produced  one  genius  in  himself  suflicient  to  found  a  school 
of  art  for  his  native  country — Thorwalsden,  under  whose 
instruction  many  Danish  youths  have  already  advanced 
towards  eminence. 


ON  THE  DISEASE  CALLED  ••  CATARACT,"  AND  AN 
IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

In  most  cases  of  human  suffering,  we  may  observe  that 
every  man  thinks  his  own  case  the  worst  and  the  most  pitiable 
that  can  possibly  exist  or  be  conceived.  Rarely,  indeed, 
does  any  one  relate  his  tale  of  suffering,  mental  or  bodily, 
without  hearing,  in  return,  that  his  auditor  is  afHicted  ^ith 
a  far  worse  complaint ;  and  a  long  list  of  real  or  alleged 
grievances  is  usually  bestowed,  instead  of  the  outj-oured 
words  of  soothing  sympathy,  commiseration,  and  encou- 
ragement. To  dilate  upon  this  fact  is  wholly  unnecessary ; 
we  doubt  if  any  one  has  such  paucity  of  acquaintance,  or 
such  obtuseness  of  observation)  as  to  need  any  thing  beyond 
this  'mere  allusion  to  enable  him  instantaneously  to  call  to 
mind  numerous  instances  of  the  sort.  \ 

We  have  mentioned  this  egotistical  propensity  to  mon 
polize  *'  the  greatest  possible  grief,"  less  for  the  sake 
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observing  upon  it  as  a  distinct  subject,  tban  for  the  sake  of 
making  use  of  one  strikmg  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  sufferer  by  rheumatism  is  frequently  enough  assured 
by  the  agonized  subject  of  podagra  that  rheumatism  is 
nothing,  literally  nothing  of  sufifering,  when  put  into  com- 
parison with  ^out.  He  who  complains  of  tooth-ache  is 
pretty  sure  to  nave  to  listen  to  a  long  and  circumstantial 
account  of  the  tremendous  and  maddening  pangs  which  his 
friend  has  to  endure  at  the  merciless  bidding  of  the  ear-ache. 
To  be  too  stout  is  often  denied  a  superiority,  in  the  matter 
of  unpleasantness,  over  the  opposite  extreme  of  being  a  sort 
of  ambulatory  anatomie  vivante.  Hunger  itself,  which, 
when  endured  in  extremity,  is  probably  as  real  and  painful 
a  disease  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range  of  Reece 
and  Buchan,  has  been  quite  seriously  pronounced  to  be  a 
less  painful  and  less  pitiable  annoyance  than  want  of 
appetite,  and  that  feeling  so  common  to  the  stout  bon 
vivant — 

««  ■   the  fulness  of  satiety  ;" 

for  it  is  related  of  a  late  public  character,  that  as  he  was 
returning  on  foot  from  a  splendid  banquet,  in  the  hope  that 
ten  minutes  of  pedestrianism  would  in  some  measure  cure 
the  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  after  hours  of  hard  feeding 
and  copious  libations,  he  was  stopped  by  a  miserable  men- 
dicant, who  earnestly  importuned  him  for  aid,  positively 
and  emphatically  assuring  him  that  he  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  actual  death  from  downright  and  very  hunger. 
Touched  with  compassion  at  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
mendicant  spoke,  our  fat  friend  pulled  some  silver  from> 
his  pocket ;  but  even  in  the  act  of  affording  relief  he  could 
not  help  manifesting  his  notion  of  the  superiority  of  hunger 
to  exceeding  fulness;  for,  as  he  •bestowed  bis  liberal  aid,  he 
exclaimed  in  a  stentorian  and  half- indignant  tone — 
'*  Hungry,  you  dog !  I'd  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  your 
appetite  1" 

But  though  some  of  the  most  painful  of  our  suflerings  go 
thus  marvellously  imappreciated,  through  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  egotism  of  suffering,  there  is  one  of  the  many 
miseries  of  poor  human  nature  to  which  created  man  never 
yet  refused  sympathy.  Who  dares  to  put  his  petty  suffering 
into  competition  with  the  tremendous  affliction  of  those 
who  are  blind !  Why  the  very  word  has  a  kindred  with 
the  utterness  of  desolation ;  and  he  must  be  a  stout-hearted 
man  indeed,  —  numerous  as  are  begging  impostors,  and 
evident  as  is  the  impolicy  and  mischief  to  the  public  of 
giving  alms  to  beggars  in  the  street ; — evident  as  all  this  is, 
he  must  be,  indeed,  a  stout-hearted  person  who  can  look 
upon  the  rolling  of  the  upturned  and  ghastly  balls,  which 
are  never  again  to  be  sentient  of  the  glad  and  beauty  creating 
light,  and  then  listen  unmoved  to  the  terrible  words, ''  Pity 
the  poor  blind!" 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  receiving  an 
extremely  clever  and  powerfully  written  work  on '  a 
new  method  of  extirpating  one  of  the  most  frequent  as  well 
as  the  most  insidious  of  all  the  varied  ^nd  terrible  forms  of 
blindness.  We  have  for  some  time  heard  among  our  ac- 
quaintance of  the  great  skill  and  talents  of  Mr.  Stevenson ; 
and  now  that  our  receipt  of  his  book  gives  us  the  opportunity 
of  directing  public  attention  to  his  merits,  we  should  con- 
ceive our  omission  of  such  direction  to  be  not  only  an  injus- 
tice, as  regards  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  also  an  absolutely  heinous 
crime  and  cruelty  as  regards  the  public. 

The  increasing  frequency  of  this  disease  of  the  eye  among 
all  ranks,  and  at  every  stage,  the  blindness  it  occasions,  and 
the  relief  that  can  be  often  afforded  by  surgical  expedients, 
render  it  a  subject  of  universal  and  engrossing  interest ; 
but  M  there  are   diffinrent  mode*  of  accomplishing  its 


removal,  if  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  those  Mrho  are 
unhappily  afflicted  with  it  should  have  some  data'whence 
they  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  relatiye 
merits  of  the  several  processes.  So  grievous  is  the  inss  of 
sight,  and  its  restoration  as  speedily  as  possible  of  such  vut 
consequence  to  the  respective  sufferers,  as  well  as  to  the 
community  of  which  they  are  members,  that  we  shall  offer 
no  apology  for  laying  before  our  readers  information  calcu* 
lated  to  effect  so  desirable  a  consummation. 

Addressing  ourselves  to  popular  apprehension,  and  apply- 
ing the  above  remarks  to  cataract,  we  would  observe,  tbatib 
treatment  may  be  viewed  under  two  aspects — the  ancient 
and  still  too  commonly  espoused  practice,  and  the  modem 
system  pursued  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  from  whose  familiar  work 
on  the  subject  the  following  particulars  have  been{chiefljr 
extracted.  The  short,  marked,  and  clear  diatiaction  between 
the  plans  alluded  to  consists  in  the  former  allowing  iU 
victims  to  linger  in  dark  misery  for  years,  until  the  cataract 
becomes  ripe,  when  the  operator,  after  subjecting  tbepatitnt 
to  a  distressing  and  long  preparatory  course,  steps  in  and  con- 
tends with  the  disease  in  its  inveterate  and  direct  ehape, 
removing  it,  if  practicable  at  all,  by  the  difficult  and  nty 
uncertain  operation  of  couching,  or  extraction— the  inue 
of  which  is  too  often  rendered  abortive  by  immediate  or 
consecutive  symptoms,  attended  not  unfrequently  with  ex- 
cruciating and  enduring  sufferings,  causing  permanent 
defect,  or  the  irretrievable  subversion  of  the  funcdon  of 
vision,  or  its  future  extinction,  by  the  reappearance  of  a 
second  cataract ! 

In  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  system  introduced  by 
Mr.  Stevenson,  witnessed  and  sanctioned  by  nomeruus 
medical  and  other  scientific  persons  of  the  highest  eminence, 
and  carried  into  extensive,  and  almost  invariably  «ucce»ul 
operation  in  his  public  and  private  practice,  which,  unlike 
the  limited  character  of  the  former,  ia  applicable  to  eTery 
variety  of  cataract,  at  any  period  of  life,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  a  rigid  preliminary  discipline.  Instead  of 
permitting  the  disease  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  it 
has  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  sight,  and  assumed,  u 
it  sometimes  does,  a  complicated  and  untractable  form,  Mr. 
Stevenson  attacks  it  in  its  earliest,  simple,  and  unresi»tiiig 
state, — nipping  it  in  the  bud,  never  to  return, — thereby 
restoring  sight  to  the  greatest  attainable  perfection,  M 
the  least  conceivable  pain  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient, 
and  with  the  entire  saving  of  all  that  anxiety  and  suspend 
so  frequently  experienced  under  any  other  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

Facts,  arguments,  and  cases,  illustrative  and  confirmaloiT 
of  the  above  statements,  may  be  seen  in  the  treatise  already 
referred  to;  but  the  following  letter  from  page  126  of  that 
work,  addressed  to  the  author,  by  the  highly  respectable 
husband  of  the  patient  to  whom  reference  is  permitted, 
affords  such  satisfactory  account  of  the  peculiarity  and  edicacy 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  practice,  and  must  prove  so  encounging 
to  persons  similarly  afflicted,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  transcribe  the  greater  part  of  it  in  this  place. 

"  March  5,  183&. 

"  Dear  Sir, — If  it  be  difficult,  on  many  occasions,  to  ex* 
press,  in  suitable  terms,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  a  material 
benefit,  it  will  be  conceived,  that  when  the  invaluable 
blessing  of  sight  has  been  restored,  it  is  almost  impossible 
adequately  to  acknowledge  so  important  a  service ;  yet,  bow* 
ever  imperfect  the  attempt,  I  am  most  anxious  to  make  it,  in 
justice  to  youreelf,  and  also  that  I  niay  give  to  those  who  are 
menaced  with  the  formation  of  a  cataract,  not  only  the 
hope,  bnt  the  certain  assurance  ot  it«  removal  by  your  node 
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of  operation*  'which  is  peculiarly  distingoished  by  the 
delicacy,  safety,  and  skill,  with  which  you  perform  it, 

*'  I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  perfect  euccess  with  which  you 
remoTed,  without  the  least  pain,  and  in  the  ehort  space  of 

two  minutes,*  the  cataract  from  the  eye  of  Mrs. ,  may 

be  confideDtly  regarded  as  the  constantly  unfailing  result  of 
that  ekill  with  which,  on  the  principles  you  have  adopted, 
the  operation  in  your  hands  may  always  be  performed. 

''  Your  most  judiciqus  departure  firom  the  usual  practice 


of  waiting  till  the  cataract  is,  as  was  formerly  supposed 
it  should  be,  in  a  fit  state  ibr  extraction,  evidently  ensures  to 
the  patient  the  advantage  of  submittting  to  a  more  simple 
operation  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  formation,  and  eaves  the 
party  from  the  greater  anxiety  attendant  on  a  longer  period 
of  suspense,  &c,  *'  Believe  me, 

•'  Dear  Sir,  &c.  &c." 

**  To  John  Stevenson,  Esq. 
Oculist  to  the  King, 


No.  X.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

MARS,    i 


Mars  f  is  the  fourth  planet  in  our 
system,  and  is  1,460,000  miles  distant 
from  the  sun.  He  appears  fiery  and 
red ;  sometimes  is  seen  in  a  part  of  the 
heavens  opposite  to  the  sun,  when  his 
disc  is  large  and  full ;  at  other  times  he  is 
seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  as 
the  sun,  and  then  appears  gibbous  or 
homed,  and  much  diminished  in  size.  The  great  difference  of 
size  in  the  appearance  of  Mars  is  accounted  for  by  his  being 
seen  in  various  parts  of  his  orbit,  sometimes  his  distance  being 
five  times  greater  than  at  others.  The  diameter  of  this  planet  is 
4218  miles,  (about  half  that  of  the  earth,)  and  the  period  of 
its  annual  revolution  round  the  sun  is  686  days,  twenty- 
three  hours,  nearly,  two  of  our  years.  His  diurnal  revolution 
is  performed  in  twenty-four  hours  thirty-nine  minutes.  He 
has  no  perceptible  seasons,  his  axis  being  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  his  orbit.  The  illuminous  appearance  of  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  this  planet  is  supposed  to  arise  from  accu- 
mulations of  ice. 

This  planet  was  called  Artes  by  the  Bgyptians,  and 
answered  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  among  the  Hindoos, 
as  also  to  the  same  day  among  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Sir 
William  Jones  remarks :  "  It  is  very  singular  that  the  gothic 
days  of  the  week  and  those  of  the  Hindoos  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  same  luminaries ;  and,  what  is  yet  more 
singular,"  says  he,  "  they  revolve  in  the  same  order,  yet  no 
man  ever  imagined  that  the  Indians  borrowed  so  remark- 
able an  arrangement  from  the  Goths  and  Germans." 

It    is  possible   Sir  William  might  have  come  to  a  dtf* 
ferent  conclusion  if   he   had  traced  these  people  to  their 
origin,  when  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Celtee, 
and  T^ho,  in  Asia  Minor,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sacks. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  of  them,  says,  that  they  were  a 
people  who  considered   that   "  they  had  prophets  among 
them  ;"  and  Caesar  says,  that  **  they  instructed  youth  in  all 
kinds    of  learning,  such  as   philosophy,  astronomy,'*  &c. 
vrhilfit  it  is   recorded,   that   '*  these  prophetic  philosophers 
kept  academies,  which  were  resorted  to,  not  only  by  a  great 
number  of  their  own  youth,  but  also  those  of  other  countries," 
inisomuch  that  Aristotle  says,"  Philosophy  passed  from  thence 
into  Greece,  and  not  from  Greece  thither."     They  had  tele- 
scopes, says  Diodorus,  by  which  means  they  could  bring 
distant  objects  near  to  them  : — poets,  says  he,  '*  who  recited 
songs  on  their  martial  enterprises,  couched  in  eloquent  verses, 

*  A  royal  patient,  who  has  recently  been  couched,  sat  nearly  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  the  public  papers,  under  the  operation,  after  being 
restricted,  in  a  state  of  comparative  blindness,  to  a  severe  preparation  for 
xnore  tlun  twelve  months  I 

-f  Xlie  earth,  0f  is  properly  the  third  planet  in  our  system,  but  of 
vrhicii  a  description  has  already  been  given :  it  is  therefore  omitted  here. 


accompanied  with  harps  and  organs,  w  ho,  though  they  taught 
only  by  word  of  mouUi,'' — (so  that  we  have  their  actions  un- 
dervalued in  after  ages  by  the  Romans,  whom  they  surpass, 
and  their  history  compiled  only  by  their  monks, — "  were  the 
expounders  of  religion,[and  framers  of  laws,  Bp|)ointing  judges 
to  all  causes,  whether  criminal  or  civil."  Of  whom  could 
these  divine  Maguses,  distinguished  and  enlightened  people, 
have  had  their  origin,  but  from  those  whom  Salmaneser,  in 
the  year  687  b.c,  placed  on  the  borders  of  his  empire  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  hu  enemies,;]^  where  they  became 
Experienced  soldiers,  vigilant  from  necessity,  and  warlike 
from  practice ;  who,  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  dispersed 
in  various  bodies,  the  better  to  maintain  their  families,  and 
determined  to  be  free  ?  Bodies  of  them  were  invited  over*  by 
Vortigem,  to  England,  almost  all  which,  and  half  of  Europe, 
is  now  composed  of  them.  The  Emperor  Decius,  about  the 
close  of  the  christian  persecution,  A.n.  251,  surrounded  a 
body  of  these  barbarians^  and  thought  to  take  them  alive  and 
to  put  them  in  chains,  as  Aurelisin  afterwards  did  a  noble 
female,  to  grace  his  chariot  wheels.  They  asked  for  peace, 
knowing  it  to  be  possible  that  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
might  be  inclined  to  pity ;  but  this  being  refused  to  them,  by 
consummate  tactic  and  unrivalled  bravery  they  destroyed  the 
emperor  himself,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  ironed  legions. 
Aurelian,  who  thought  it  no  indignity  to  sit  in  the  tri- 
umphal car  of  the  Gothic  prince,  when  he  dragged  Zenobia, 
after  having  destroyed  the  glorious  palace  of  Solomon  at 
Tadmar,^  was  glad  to  contract  his  frontiers,  relinquish  the 
fine  province  of  Dada  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  make 
affinity  with  them, — another  body  of  Saxons  being  at  their 
gates, — and  would  even  at  that  time  have  overturned  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  These  people  had  a  tradition  that 
their  ancestors  received  instructions  of  Zamolzis,  and 
checked  the  valorous  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Darius,  who 
were  **  the  people  of  the  wave" — the  warlike  heroes  that  in 
defensive,  but  victorious  war,  conquered  the  Romans  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power;  and  in  after  times,  whose  light, 
dispelling  darkness,  wakened  up  the  nations,  and,  penetrating 
the  inquisition,  .scattered  liberty  around.  Their  ancestors 
taught  the  compass  of  the  earth,  and  knew  the  viitues  of  the 
magnet,  and  the  motion  of  the  stars  and  spheres.  Hermes 
was  represented  as  invested  with  that  triplicity  which  in 
great  veneration  was  ascribed  to  him —  the  power  and 
fortune  of  a  governor,  the  knowledge  and  illumination  of  a 
priest,  and  the  learning  and  universality  of  a  philosopher, 
who  was  designated  the  herald  of  the  skies ;  and«  as  it  is 
positively  asserted  by  Somblicus  and  Plato,  in  Fhsarus,  intro- 

X  The  Scripture  aays  that  he  carried  ten  tribes  away  into  Absyria,  and 
placed  them  in  Haleth,  and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Mede*. 

§  The  same  with  Palmy ra,  ss  Gibbon  observes. 
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duced  astronomy  and  all  othercciences  into  Egypt.  Abraham 
and  Noah  were  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  taught  them. 
Enoch  was  also  highly  celebrated  for  liis  knowledge  of  the 
celeatial  taieoces,  whose  hooka  were  found  to  be  extant  in  the 
queen  of  Sbeba'a  territoriei,  as  Vosiiua  observee,  and  which  are 
several  times  cited  by  TertuUian  and  by  Origen.  Seth  was 
imtcucted  by  Adam,  who,  according  to  Suldas,  wu  the  parent 


of  all  arts  and  doctrinec.  Josepfaus  layi,  in  hia  derentli 
book  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  that  Seth,  having  Ixeaia. 
Btfucted  in  astronomy  by  Adam,  engraTcd  it  on  a  jiilUr  of 
stone,  which  he  affirms  to  hsve  been  remaiaiDg  la  hit  difi, 
at  a  place  called  Syiias,  or  Siriath,  which  Vouiui  (lib.  i.  it 
jEtate  Mandi)  supposes  to  be  the  land  that  borden  Mmmt 
Ephr&im,  not  far  from  Jericho,  s 


No,  XIV.— SELF-INSTEUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

MAPOLEOM   BVOHAPARTE. 


NtquAton  Buonaparle. 


Nafolkon  BuoNAPAhTE,  in  many  respects  the  most 
niitrvellous  nmn  of  modern  times,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in 
Corsica,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1760.  His  father,  Charles 
tiuonapatle,  lost  the  chief  part  ol  bis  fortune  by  some  mal- 
practices of  the  Jeiuita  ;  and  the  civil  distensions  to  which 
Corsica  was  so  long  and  so  terribly  subjected  at  length 
induced  him  to  seek  aafety  and  peace  in  France. 

Napoleon  was  placed  in  the  military  school  at  Brienne, 
where  be  was  a  school-fellow  of  Bourienne,  who  subse- 
quently became  his  secretary,  and  whoee  memoirs  of  him 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  authentic  and  imparltul  extant. 

Like  many  other  remarkable  characters,  Napolecn  seems 
to  have  been,  during  hia  boyhood,  of  a  somewhat  reserved 
and  unsocial  turn ;  «i)d  from  this  circumstance  some  of  the 


DumcTDus  romance  writers  who  have'  fitroured  the  woild 
with  what  they  ^cetiously  call  histories  of  him,  hare  tak«n 
occasion  to  pretend  that  he  fortified  his  gaiden  to  securt 
himself  gainst  the  hatred  of  his  young  school -fella  vs. 
'I'his  marvellous  [ale  is  in  a  very  few  \rarda  exiflained  \ij 
Bourienne  \  who  tells  us  that  the  only  circumttance  up* 
which  even  the  notion  of  such  nn  occurrence  could  potsiblr 
be  founded,  occurred  in  the  remarkably  teTcre  and  «no*T 
winter  of  1783-4.  when  the  f^tudents  of  Drienne  erectKl  * 
snow  fort,  and  divided  ihcmstlvtB  into  two  parties,  of  «« 
of  which  young  Buonaparte  toolt  the  command,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  respectively  attacking  and  defending  it. 

When  he  left  BricDoe  the  account  giveo  of  him  by  bit 
intor  waa  that  he  was  exceedingly  attentive  to  inatheaatic*. 
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tolenbly  conversatit  with  geognphy  and  hittory,  but  buck- 
ward  in  hatia,  fat  which  laogUELee,  in  fact,  he  seenu  to  have 
had  a  rooted  and  invincible  dialiiie.  On  going  from  Bnenne 
(0  the  Military  College  at  Paris,  the  report  which  accom- 
panied him  deicribed  him  as  being  "  obttinate,  domineeriog, 
and  imperioui,"  Truly  enough  ia  hia  case  may  it  be  aatd 
that,  as  far  as  those  qualities  were  concerned,  "  the  child 
wu  father  of  the  man." 

When  Buonapaite  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at  the 
Military  College  at  Faiia,  he  was  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
fcan  of  age  ;  and  ereo  at  this  early  age  he  began  to  dis- 
play his  tJents  for  reforming.  An  uncle  of  Madame  Junot, 
who  iarited  the  young  student  to  dine  with  him,  describes 
faim  u  being  ea.tremely  morose  and  aelf-opiniated ;  and 
lelatei  that  this  mere  youth  ipoke  of  memorializing  the 
miniiter  of  war  to  reform  the  system  of  military  education, 
sad  especisUy  upon  the  point  of  making  the  students  eat 
coarse  bread,  such  as  was  used  by  the  soldiery  and  peasants, 
clean  their  own  boots,  and  their  own  horses. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  Buonaparte  was  as  yet 
an  unknown  subaltern,  with  little  hope  of  employment,  and 
itill  letB  of  promotion.  Boutienne  relates  that  when  the 
Ttle  rabbJc  of  Paris  was  one  dsy  showing  its  disgusting  into- 
Icnce  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  at  the  Tuilleriei.Buona- 
pariesaid  indignantly,  "Why  do  they  let  that  rabble  in  ? 
Wliy  not  SKcep  a  few  hundreds  of  ibem  off  with  the  cannon  ? 
Pardieu!  the  remainder  would  takt  themeelves  off  without 
furtlier  persuasion."  While  as  yet  only  a  subaltern,  and 
without  any  considerable  prospect,  Buooaparte  occasiouslly 
resorted  to  Buthorship,  as  an  Bmuaemeut  of  the  too  great 
leisnie  which,  to  su^  an  ardent  mind  as  his,  most  have  been 
little  IcM  than  an  sAwdute  torture.    The  chief  prodnctioD  ot 


his  pen  at  this  time  was  "  Le  Souper  de  Beancaire,"  a  little 
woric  filled  with  the  most  ultra- republican  declamations. 
Of  its  violence  and  want  of  argument  Napoleon  himself  seems 
subsequently  to  have  formed  an  extremely  accurate  judgment ; 
for  he  took  considerable  paiss  to  buy  up  every  copy,  that 
cither  he  or  his  agents  could  discover. 

'ihe  first  action  which  brought  Buonapaite  into  very 
decided  notice,  was  the  siege  of  Toulon.  In  that  remarkable 
affair  he  was  only  Chef  d'Escadron,  but  the  great  zeal, 
courage,  and  skill  be  displayed,  caused  him  to  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

Soon  after  he  had  obtained  this  important  step  in  ra^k, 
he  was  tent  to  (renoa,  ostensibly,  only  to  aid  the  French 
ekar^i  d'affaires  in  conferring  with  the  Genoese  authorities, 
but  m  reujty  with  secret  instructions  to  examine  the  forti- 
ficadons  of  Genoa,  and  the  surrounding  country.  Such  a 
mission,  entrusted  to  a  young  man  scarcely  twen^-five  years 
of  age,  promised  largely  for  his  future  advancement;  but  so 
little  are  seeming  and  reality  connected  in  human  o&irs, 
that  this  very  mission  had  well  nigh  involved  him  in  utter 
and  irremediable  ruin.  At  Genoa  he  acquitted  himself  of  hia 
missiou  with  the  dexterity  and  success  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  fiam  his  former  course ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  returned  to  Frunce,  when  he  was  thrown  into  prision,  the 
avowed  ground  of  suspicion  lieing  bis  journey  to  Genoa  I 
The  iaaolent  ingratitude  of  the  fickle  multitude  has  been 
but  too  frequently  displayed  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
but  this  really  seems  to  be  about  the  most  impudent  pretence 
upon  which  iojustice  was  ever  committed.  Suspended  from 
his  neU-earned  rank,  and  ihrestened  with  a  trial  before 
the  Committee  of  Public  5<ifuly,  Napoleon  was  at  this  period 
in  BO  Bmall  danger  of  perishing  upon  the  scaffold.     What  a 
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diflfezence  to  the  whole  of  Europe  would  not  this  act  of  in- 
justice have  occasioned  ! 

Peril  and  oppression,  however,  could  not  either  daunt  or 
paralyze  Napoleon,  and  the  memoir  in  which  he  justified 
himself  to  the  authorities,  was  so  clear,  so  manly,  so 
conyiticing,  that  they  could  not  possibly  deprive  him  any 
longer  of  either  his  liberty  or  his  rank,  without  at  the  same 
time  avowing  that  their  motives  were  what  we  firmly  believe 
them  to  be,  personal  dislike  of  the  young  general,  and 
jealousy  of  his  great  talents,  and  of  his  already  rising 
reputation. 

On  regaining  his  liberty,  Buonaparte  spent  some  time  at 
Paris,  as  a  mete  private  gentleman.  •  The  government, 
conscioiis  of  his  talents,  and  perhaps  not  quite  easy  while  he, 
unemployed,  was  in  the  capital,  wished  to  send  him  against 
the  royalists  of  La  Vendue  as  Brigadier- General  of  infantry. 
He  dishked  the  notion  of  being  sent  upon  an  expedition  so 
inferior  to  what  he  already  knew  his  talents  to  fit  him  for ; 
but  in  d\eclining  the  offered  command,  he  rested  his  objection 
upon  the  fact  of  his  being  a  general  of  artillery,  and 
therefore  superior  to  the  rank  now  offered  to  him.  Mortified 
at  his  refusal,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ordered  that 
he  should  be  struck  off  the  list  of  general  officers,  and  he 
was  thus,  at  a  moment's  notice,  thrown  back  into  the  dulness 
and  inactivity  of  private  life. 

For  some  time  he  remained  thus  situated,  frequently 
applying  for  employment,  but  never  obtaining  it ;  always  in 


straitened  circumstances,  and  sometimes  in  absolute  distresi. 
His  time,  however,  was  to  come. 

The  National  Convention  having  put  forth  nvhat  was 
called  *' the  Constitution  of  year  3,"  in  which  were  many 
things  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  Sections  of  Paris,  gmt 
numbers  of  the  latter  were  so  loud  in  reproaches,  that  the 
Convention  thought  fit  to  provide  for  its  defence  by  force  of 
arms.  Barrat  was  made  General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Interior^  and  he  appointed  Buonaparte  his  second  m 
command. 

Of  the  attack,  we  nee  j  not  speak  in  detail ;  let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  Barrat  thus  speaks  of  the  service  of  Buonaparte: 
*'  It  is  to  his  able  and  prompt  dispositions  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  this  assembly,  around  which  be 
had  posted  the  troops  with  the  greatest  skill/*  To  this  «e 
may  add,  that  his  courage  was  not  less  ponsplcuous  than  his 
skill ;  he  was  at  every  post  by  turn,  and  in  the  very  t\ucktst 
of  the  fight ;  and  he  had  his  horse  killed  beneath  him.  lliis 
day,  the  13th  Vendemaine,  decided  the  fate  of  Buonapaite. 
His  talents  and  his  iron  energy  had  now  become  fairly 
manifested,  and  to  suffer  him  to  remain  unemployed,  was. 
for  the  future,  not  to  be  dreamed  of. 

In  our  next  we  shall  rapidly  sketch  his  brilliant  military 
career,  commencing  with  his  accession  to  the  command  ol 
the  army  of  Italy,  which  he  joined  immediately  after  Lis 
marriage  with  Josephine  Beauhamois. 
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SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BOTANY.— No.  II.' 


Thk  great  obstacle  to  botanical  btudy,  in  the  case  of 
very  young  persons,  is  the  seemingly  formidable  array  of 
Latin  names  and  technical  terms  which  present  themselves 
for  mastery,  and  seem  to  forbid  entrance  even  into  the 
porch  of  this  very  beautiful  science.  But,  in  truth,  the 
difficulty  is  far  more  seeming  than  real,  and  a  very  moderate 
stock  of  ingenuity,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  of  patience, 
as  well  as  zeal,  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  will  cause  this 
seemingly  formidable  difficulty  to  vanish  into  •*  thin  air." 
Calyx  and  Corolla,  Petal  and  Stamen,  to  those  very  young 
students  of  botany  for  whom  elementary  works  are  solely 
intended,  convey  no  idea ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  words 
are  in  themselves  very  short  words  and  very  good  words, 
they  become,  in  effect,  those  very  worst  of  all  possible  words 
in  the  business  of  teaching,  viz.  "  hard  words."  The  Calyx, 
however,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  flower-holder, 
that  portion  which  immediately  envelops  the  coloured  part 
of  the  flower ;  and  this  coloured  part  of  the  flower  is  what 
the  learned  books  mean  by  the  word  Corolla.  Supposing, 
then,  that  we  are  examinine:  a  rose.  We  cut  off  this  coloured 
part,  and  it  presents  us  with  several  ros(^  leaves,  as  we  term 
them  in  ordinary  language  ;*  each  of  these  rose  leaves  is 
what  is  called  a  Petal,  while  the  word  Stamen  represents 
the  minute  tipped  bodies  on  slender  stalks  which,  ih  various 
numbers,  according  to  the  kind  of  flower  that  is  examined, 
will  be  seen  within  the  Petal. 

We  have  mentioned  these  few  terms,  not  because  our 
space  will  admit  of  giving  a  complete  glossary  of  a  science 
which  is  overloaded  with  terms — very  few  of  which  are  of 
the  slightest  use  to  any  one  but  persons  very  far  advanced, 
not  only  in  this  science,  but  also  in  the  learned  languages — 
but  because  from  this  brief  specimen  our  young  readers  will 
learn  to  understand  how  to  set  properly  about  their  studies. 

•  The  reader  will,  of  course,  perceive  that  we  allude  to  the  flower 
leaves,  not  to  the  green  leaf. 


If,  for  instance,  they  were  to  read  in  this  work  about  the 
l^lamen,  we  should  surely  do  little  for  their  botanical  advaDO^ 
ment ;  but  when  we  have  distinctly  made  them  aware  that 
the  trisyllable  Filament  means  precisely  the  same  portion  of 
a  flower  as  is  indicated  by  the  familiar  word  StsJk.  vre,  as 
surely,  shall  run  no  risk  of  being  misunderstood  when  ve 
use  the  former  word.     Once  explained,  the  really  necessarv 
terms  lose  all  their  difficulty  ;  but  to  be  well  and  thoroughly 
understood,  they  must  be  explained  a  few  at  a  time,  and 
by   a   teacher.      We  speak  only   of  the   outset.    When 
once  the  first  step  is  made,  the  difficulty  is  conquered.    But 
how  is  this  first  step  to  be  made  ?   Will  books  alone  su£'e- 
They  will  do  much,  but  not  all ;  they,  require  some  aseitt- 
ance,   but  of  such  a  nature  and  extent  as  every  one  oa 
command.     In  every  neighbourhood,  even  in  that  of  popu- 
lous cities,  there  are  scientific  gardenera,  to  whom  a  studen; 
who  has  not  a  botanist  of  any  degree  among  his  private 
friends,  can  always  apply  fqr  information,  in  the  certainty  of 
receiving  it  in  that  cheerful  and  hearty  ipirit  which  a  con- 
geniality of  scientific  pursuits  never  fails  to  foster  and  elidi : 
but,  in  fact,  there  are  few  private  circles  In  which  there  L* 
not   eome  one  botanist,  at  least  so  fiar^as  the  elementary 
knowledge   is  concerned.     In  all  directions  this  beautiiol 
pursuit  is  daily  more  and  Haore  admired  and  encouraged ;  ami 
among  the   watch  makers  and  weavers  of  Coventry,  th: 
cutlers  of  Sheffield,  and  the  fustian  cutters  of  Manchester, 
we  have  heard  that  there  are  some  really  firstriate  botatiis^*. 
If  these   painfully  industrious  artisans  can  find  time  and 
means  for  their  elegant  and  wise  recreation,  it  is  not  to  he 
supposed  that  there  can  be  very  great  diflficolty  in  any  one 
finding  out  eome  one  who  can  tell  him  the  meaning  of  the 
few  terms  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  understand  at  lU 
outset — say,  the  five  we  have  already  mentioned  and  ex- 
plained, and  the  terms,  Anther*  Pollen,  Pistil,  Ovary,  Style. 
Stigma,  and  Scale.  But  let  it  be  observed  that  the  leamer  ii 
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not  merely  to  be  told  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  words, 
iie  should  have  the  part  of  the  flower  pointed  oat»  as  the 
tenn  for  that  part  is  explained.  This. being  once  done, 
what  a  world  of  trouble,  confusion,  perplexity,  and,  worst 
of  all,  half  learning,  does  not  the  reader  escape  !  What  a 
stock  of  knowledge,  for  reference,  does  not  this  visible  no* 
menclature— this  explained  dissection' of  some  half  dozen  or 
dozen  of  flowers — furnish  to  even  the  dullest  little  boy  or  girl 
wlio  really  desires  to  learn  ! 

The  word  Stamen  we  have  already  explamed ;  our  readers 
will  now  see  the  importance  of  thoroughly  noting  the  part  in- 
dicated by  that  word,  when  endeavouring  to  find  the  Lin- 
naean  class  to  which  any  given  flower  belongs.     In  most 
flowers  the  Stamens  are  so  prominent  that  they  can  be  rapidly 
counted  with  the  naked  eye ;    when  this  cannot  be  done 
with  perfect  facility,  recourse  should  at  once  be  had  to  the 
pocket  microscope,  the  slightest  mistake  being,  as  the  reader 
will  presently  see,  of  great  consequence,  and  that  not  merely 
as  regards  the  number,  but  also  as  regards  some  other  cir- 
cumstances.    Thus,  supposins^  that  on  examining  a  flower 
we  find  that  it  has  only  one  Stamen,  we  at  once  know  that 
it  belongs  to  Class   1  of  Linnseus ;    with  two  Stamens,  to 
Class  2  ;  with  three  Stamens,  to  Class  3 ;   but  with  twelve 
Stamens  it  belongs  to  Class  11;    with  mqre  than  twelve 
Stamens   inserted  upon  the  Calyx,  it  belongs  to  Class  12 ; 
but  with  more  than  twelve  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  Ovary, 
it  belongs  to  Class  13, 

But  supposing  the   Stamens  to  be  of  unequal  length  ? 
Then  the  arrangement  becomes  altogether  different ;  which 
still  further  shows  the  necessity  of  very  carefully  examining 
the  Stamens.      For  instance,  a  flower  which  has  four  Sta- 
mens, two  of  them  longer  than  the  other  two,  belongs  to 
Class  14 ;  a  flower  of  which  the  Filaments  (or  little  slender 
stalks)  of  the   Stamens  are  united  in  one  bundle,  belongs 
to  one  Class,  while  if  they  are  united  in  more  than  two 
bundles,  it  belongs  to  quite  another  Class.     There  are  some 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the   Stamens,  which 
aid  in  determining  the  linnsean  class  of  the  flower;   but 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  importance  of  well  exa- 
mining; the  Stamens ;   and  as  the  exceptions  are  few,  from 
the  rules  given  above,  we  had  probably  better  leave  them 
to  be  discovered  by  the  young  botanist  in  his  future  reading 
and  floral  dissection. 

A  class,  in  botany,  cannot  be  better  described  than  by 
supposing  it  to  be  a  scliool  composed  of  twenty,  four  forms ; 
these  forms*  a^ain,  being  composed  of  different  numbers  of 
boys.  Having  therefore  now  done  with  the  classes  or 
schools.  We  will  proceed  to  speak  of  the  orders,  or  forms ; 
and  oar  readers  will  then  find  no  difliculty,  we  trust,  in  pur- 
suing their  study  in  more  elaborate  books  than  this,  but 
especially  in  that  best  of  all  books,  the  book  of  nature. 

Attention  to  the  Stamens  having  taught  our  readers  how 
to  assign  a  flower  to  its  proper  Class,  they  will  now  turn 
their  attention  to  its  Pistils,  which,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, and  those  not  necessary  for  the  student  of  merely 
elementary  botany  to  concern  himself  about,  regulate  the 
Order  to  which  a  flower  belongs.  A  flower  having  one 
Pistil  belong  to  Order  1,  and  so  on  to  number  12  ;  and  in 
Classes  13,  14,*  15,  and  16,  there  is  an  order  for  flowers 
R'hlch  are  Many-pistilled, 

Almost  any  of  the  elementary  works  on  botany  will  enable 
he  young  reader  to  enlarge  upon  the  sketch  we  have  just 
l^lven  of  the  science,  so  far  as  Classes  and  Orders  are  con- 
:emtd ;  we  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  subdivi- 
ionsy  GenxuBf  Species,  and  Variety. 

In  the  same  Order  there  may.be  many  Genenu  For  instance, 
he  larch,  a  noble  forest  tree,  i*  in  the  samo  Order  as  the 


cucumber ;  for  dissimilar  as  are  the  two  in  all  other  respects, 
they  each  have  the  filaments  of  their  Stamens  united  into  a 
tube.  As  an  Order  may  comprise  many  different  Genera, 
having  nothing  in  common  save  arrangement  of  Stamen;, 
so  a  Genus  may  comprise  many  Species  ;  and  these  spetcies 
may  comprise  very  many  varieties. 

With  respect  to  varieties  of  cultivated  flowers,  they  are 
absolutely  innumerable,  as  for  instance  the  geranium  apd 
the  rose  ;  and  as  names  are  given  to  these  varieties  on  no. 
other  authority  than  the  caprice  of  the  gardener,  it  is  not 
worth  the  reader's  while  to  expend  any  time  upon  such  mere 
minutiae. 

The  few  directions  we  have  given — and  we  have  purposely 
made  our  directions  few  and  brief,  well  knowing  that  to  be 
the  ^surest  way  to  make  them  lucid  and  impressive — will 
enable  even  very  young  readers  to  make  their  walks  subser- 
vient, not  merely  to  exercise  and  amusement,  but  also  to 
instruction. 


WASTE  OF  TIME. 

Thb  drunkard  and  the  spendthrift,  thank  Heaven,  meet 
with  no  countenance  or  encouragement  from  the  sob^r  and 
frugal  portion  of  society ;  they  are  not  merely  marked  out 
as  persons  with  whom  it  is  both  disagreeable  and  un£afe  to 
have  any  business  transactions,  but  they  are  openly  and 
warooly  reproached  with  being  fools  as  to  themselves,  tyranto 
as  to  those  who  are  unhappy  enough  to  be  dependant  upon 
them,  and  worthless,  at  the  very  least,  to  society  at  large. 

All  this  is  perfectly  well ;  both  religion  ^nd  reason  justify^ 
and,  indeed,  dictate  this  course  towards  the  man  -of  iutem'*. 
perance,  and  the  man  of  improvidence.  We  not  only  do 
not  censure  society  for  thus  expressing  and  manifesting  its 
dislike  of  conduct  which  is  opposed  to  the  interests  equally 
of  individuals  and  of  society  in  general ;  we  go  much  further, 
we  wish  that  society  would  extend  its  just  and  wise  resent- 
ment to  the  practice  of  wasting  time.  The  vices  of  the 
drunkard  and  the  spendthrift  arc  hard,  indeed,  to  cure,  but 
they  are  not  wholly  and  inevitably  incurable.  Sobriety  and 
thrift  may  be  substituted  for  drunkenness  and  extravagance, 
and  the  property  wasted  by  the  vices  may  be  reclaimed  even 
twenty  fold  by  the  subsequent  adoption  of,  and  perseverance 
in  the  virtues.  But  time,  the  winged  and  destroying  moth 
of  the  universe,  once  wasted  can  never  be  recalled  ;  the  time 
wasted  can  come  again  no  more. 

Should  we  not,  then,  have  some  censure  for  those  who 
waste  time,  which  cannot  be  reclaimed,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
waste  money,  which  can  ?  Surely  so  ;  and  in  what  direction 
can  we  look  without  finding  reason  to  blame  and  to  regret 
some  mode  of  wasting  time  ?  It  is  not  the  mere  and  very 
sluggard,  it  is  not  the  mere  biped  sloth,  that  is  open  to  our 
animadversions ;  nay,  however  paradoxical  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  we  much  doubt  whether  those  who  are  the 
most  extensively  guilty' of  the  criminality  of  wasting  time 
are  not  among  the  most  locomotive  and  seemingly  busy 
of  mankind.  Tlieir  tongues  and  their  hands  are  everlastingly 
employed,  and  their  bodies  are  continually  on  the  move  from 
place  to  place  ;  but  they  are  employed  in  worse  than 
idleness  :  all  that  they  do  is  utterly  useless,  utterly  indefen- 
I  sible  upon  any  one  principle  of  common  sense.  They  are 
called  "very  ingenious;"  sit  a  great  expense,  and  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  time,  they  make  all  sorts  of  ingenuities,  which 
cannot  by  any  exert?on  of  further  ingenuity  be  turned  to  any 
single  purpose,  whether  useful  or  ornamental.  "  Idle !''  one 
of  those  people  would  say,  *'  I  should  very  much  like  to  meet 
with  a  person  who  is  earlier  in  rising  or  later  in  retiring  to  rest 
than  I  am,    I  should  really  be  quite  delighted  to  meet  iritb 
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the  private  gentleman  who  is  more  constantlf  employed, 
or  more  quick  at  work,  than  I  am.  Idle !  why,  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  even  until  ten  o'clock  at  night 
I  am  conti]^uBlly  doing  something. "  Aye,  bat  what 
are  you  continually  doing  ?  What  benefit  is  your  labour 
to  all  society,  or  to  any  individual  ?  Of  all  the  twenty 
thousand  knick-knacks  you  have  manufinctured,  just  do  con- 
descend to  point  out  to  us  the  one  that  will  ever  be  worth 
a  barleycorn  for  any  purpose,  except  to  supersede  the  ancient 
and  venerable  Joseph  Miller  in  the  highly  important  province 
of  finding  something  for  foob  other  than  tlieir  own  folly  at 
which  to  laugh  ?  Why,  then,  if  you  have  laboured  hard  in 
the  sublime  practice  of  doing  nothing,  you  might,  so  far  as 
common  sense  and  the  interests  of  society  are  concerned, 
just  as  well  have  been  unborn,  deceased,  fast  asleep,  or 
engaged  in  the  grand,  interesting,  and  serviceable  pursuit' 
of  twirling  your  thumbs  round  each  other,  with  the  pecu- 
liarly  valuable  as  well  as  pleasant  variation  of  turning  them 
now  from  right  to  left,  and  anon  from  left  to  right. 

To  waste  time  is  not  merely  to  neglect  to  use  time ;  it  is 
fully  as  great  a  waste  of  time  to  misemploy  it.  No  man  is 
an  economist  of  time  who  does  not  wisely  as  well  as  con- 
stantly employ  it ;  and  far,  far  more  common  is  it  than  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  seem  to  suppose,  to  waste  time 
by  employing  it  on  that  which  is  of  no  real  value  to  some  one. 
All  the  little  twaddling  pursuits  of  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
bat  too  many  young  men  of  the  present  day  are  so  absurdly 
and  efiFeminateiy  fond,  are  means  of  wasting  time, — not  one 
jot  or  one  titde  less  blameworthy  than  lymg  eternally  in  bed, 
or  than  taking  up  with  the  amusement  which  the  rustic  boy 
■o  greatly  affectioned,  that,  viz.  of  "  swinging  on  a  gate  all 
day  long,  and  chewing  fat  bacon !" 
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HISTORY  OP  PRINTING. 
*  {Concluded  from  Vol,  II,  page  6«4.) 

Whbn  the  pages  are  thus  arranged  in  the  chase,  and 
securely  fastened  by  wooden  quoins,  driven  tightly  between 
the  inner  edges  of  the  chase,  and  the  head,|  side,  and  foot- 
•ticksy  the /orm,  as  the  chase  thus  filled  is  tearmed,  is  carried 
to  the  pres8« 

WitJi  the  operations  of  both  the  old-fashioned  hand-press 
and  the  magnificent  steam  machine,  our  former  numbers 
have  nuide  our  readers  familiar ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to 
say,  that  between  the  severe  labour  and  slow  execution  of  the 
one,  and  the  almost  magical  ease  and  swiftness  of  the  other, 
a  medium  exists  in  the  form  of  the  printing  machine  turned 
by  hnman  labour.  In  this  instance,  the  principle  by  which  the 
forms  are  inked,  the  paper  submitted  to  pressure  upon  them, 
and  the  printed  impression  cast  forth  from  the  machino,  is 
just  the  same  as  in  the  steam  machine ;  but  the  hand 
machine,  though  infinitely  more  expeditious  than  the  hand 
press,  is  of  necessity  far  from  being  so  expeditious  in  its 
operations  as  the  steam  machine.  By  an  ingenious  invention 
of,  we  believe,  a  Mr.  Napier,  the  machine  is  of  late  usually 
so  constructed  as  to  produce  perfect  copies ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
print  both  sides  of  any  given  number  of  sheets  at  the  same 
precise  expense  of  time  and  labour  as  formerly  was  ex- 
pended upon  printing  one  side :  and  thus  publishers  are 
enabled  not  only  to  meet  the  vast  demand  for  popular  publl* 
cations,  but  also  to  sell  them,  especially  perio|{lica]s,  at  a 
price  at  which  not  one  half  of  the  paper  and  print  could 
have  been  afforded  from  the  old  screw  printingpress,  and  in 
numbers  which  that  press  coold  not  have  supplied  at  any 
price. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  are  the  linuts  beyond 
which  human  genius  cannot  step ;  but  we  think  say  one  who 
sees  the  process  of  printing  a  number  of  any  work  in  i 
respectable  and  well-regulated  ptfnting  office,  must  confesi, 
that,  so  far  as  printing  is  concerned,  vie  have  little  more 
left  to  be  invented,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  having  automaton 
compositors,  after  the  fashion  of  that  singular  and  ibgenioai 
mechanism,  the  automaton  chess-player. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TERMSMADE  USE    '. 

OF  IN  ASTRONOMY.  ! 

(Coniinued'frotn  p.Z2B.)  ] 

Higel,  a  fixed  star  of  iho  first  magnitude,  in  the  left  ibol  of  the  * 
constellation  Orion.  \  '  \ 

Bight  yiscension,  that  degree  of  the  equator  which  comes  to  tb«  ( 
meridian  with  the  sun^  moon,  or  star:  reckoning  from  the  first  1 
point  of  Aries.  \ 

Right  Sphfre,  that  position  of  the  globe  in  which  (he  squalor  | 
it  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  • 

Rotation^  the  motion  of  any  heavenly  body  round  its  axis.  j 

Sagittarius f  the-  Archer,  onp  of  the  zodiacal  conftt4!lUtiont,  com-  | 
pricing  forty-eight  stars.  j 

Scgilta,  the  Arrow,  a  constellation  in  the  nortberp  hfoiispbttr,  j 
containing  thirteen  stars.  .  ! 

SateUiteSj  secondary  planets,  or  moons  retolvitig  round  the 
primary  planets,  in  the  siame  manner  ns  the  primaries  revoive 
round  the  sun. 

Saturiij  one  of  the  primary,  planets,  the  jnagnitude  of  which  ii 
about  a  thousand  times  greater  tlian  thfit  of  the  earth ;  it  is  the 
tenth  in  order  from  the  sun. 

Scorpio^  the  Scorpion,  a  zodiacal  constellation  coDtaiDins 
forty-four  stars. 

Second,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute.       *  '        , 

Secondary  Circles  of  the  Sphere,  are  those  circles  which  pi** 
through  the  poles  of  some  great  circle ;  -  thus  the  meridians  are 
secondaries  to  the  equinoctial,  &c. 

Serpens,  the  Serpent,  a  northern  constellation,  consisting  ot 
fift/stars. 

Serpentarius ,  A  northern  constellation,  containing  sixty-scTcn 
stars. 

Sextant  Urania^  a  small  constellation  '^in  the  northern  Iien.r 
spliere,  composed  of  four  stars. 

Sextifif  an  aspect  bf  the  celestial  bodies,  when  they  sre  sixty 
degrees  distant  from  each  other;  denoted  in  the  epbemerts  bj  •. 

<S'iV/«reA/,  appertaining  to  the  stars  or  planets. 

Sidereal  Year,  that  space  of  time  which  the  sun  occupies  w 
moving  through  the  ecUptic,  from  any  fixed  star,  to  the  same  »tar 
again. 

Signs,  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  Aries  nr  >  Taun)5  h » 
Gemini  n,  Cancer  ®,  Leo  Si,  Virgo .tfjj.,  Libra  £i:i  Scorpio ni' 
Sagittarius  X  »  Capricornus  yf ,  Aquarius  £!fff  and  Pisces  K  • 

Sobieski's  Shield,  a  northern  constellation  containing  ei^ht  stars. 

Solstitial  Points,  the  two  signs  of  the  zodiac,  Ca»cer  aw 
Capricorn,  at  which  the  ecliptic  touches  the  tropics,  and  i'f' 
which  the  sun  enters  on  our  longest  and  shortest  days. 

Southern  Fish,  a  constellation  in  the  southern  hemispl"  f . 
containing  fifteen  stars. 

Southern  2'riangle,  a  constellation  in  the  southern  henitfpl»«f'' 
consisting  of  five  stars. 

Southing  of  tlie  stars,  the  time  when  ttiey  cnlmioate  or  come  i^ 
the  meridian  of  any  place. 

Spica  Virginis,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  consttr 
lation  Virgo. 

Stars  (fixed),  those  bodies  which  shine  by  their  own  lij;J>f.  ^^^ 
are  not  subject 'to  motions  like  the  planets. 

Stationary,  the  state  of  a  planet  when  it  has  no  app^reU 
motion. 

Style,  the  manner  of  reckoning  time  from  aomepanicalarpcr^w 
or  remarkable  event. 

*  (To  he  ccsUimML)         ,^ 
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fitiB  oflhc  Inttrior  of  the  Cathedral  at  WUait. 


MILAN  CATHEDRAL. 


The  CathedTol  of  Milan  stands  in  the  centre  of  that 
celebrated  city,  and  for  size  and  beauty  'u  considered  the 
finest  religious  Btmctnre  in  Italy,  next  to  St,  Peter's  at  Rome. 
It  is  an  ediGce  in  the  genuine  Gothic  style,  of  the  largert 
dimensioDB,  conuating  entirely  of  vhite  marble.  It  extends 
298  feet  in  breadth,  490  feet  in  length,  ti  divided  into  five 
No.  254. 


navea,  by  Gfty-tva  enormous  Oothic  columna,  and  is  li^^ted 
by  five  rapolas.  The  height  vithin,  under  the  principal  ik>me, 
is  258  feet ;  the  cormponding  arches  are  forty-eight  feet, 
wide,  supptnted  by  columns  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Hie 
pillars  supporting  the  roof  are  above  ninety  feet  high,  and 
the  roof  itself  is  covered  with  blocks  of  marble,  so  closely 

X   X 
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cemented  together  by  a  hard  and  durable  substBuee  as  to 
appear  one  entire  piece.  Although  this  church  was  begun  in 
the  year  1386,  the  fe^ade,  presenting  a  yariety  of  ornaments, 
was  never  completed  until  Buonaparte,  having  resolved  that 
it  should  be  finished  in  an  elegant  manner,  employed  a  great 
many  workmen  on  it.  About  4000  statues  adorn  the  interior 
ai\d  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  some  not  exceeding  a  foot  in 
height.  One,  by  the  sculptor  Agrati,  represents  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, who  was  flayed  alive,  holding  up  his  skin  as  a 
drapery.  It  is  also  of  ^hite  marble,  and  esteemed  a  master- 
piece by  the  Milanese.  Two  large  pulpits  occupy  the  sides 
of  the  chancel,  and  near  them  is  a  fine  organ.  Among  other 
remarkable  objects,  is  a  subterraneous  chapel,  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who 
died  in  1584.  Seven  bass  reliefs  of  silver,  forming  seven 
sides  of  the  chapel,  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  illustrate 
the  chief  events  in  his  life ;  and  his  body  reposes  in  a  shrine 
composed  of  large  pieces  of  glass,  edged  with  silver  gilt. 
It  &  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  habit :  £e  face  exposed,  and 
exhibiting  a  moitifying  spectacle  amidst  so  much  grandeur. 
The  quantity  of  precious  substances  buried  here  exceeds 
belief. 


••  KEEPING  UP  AN  APPEARANCE." 

Bbhold  yet  another  of  the  marvellously  unwise  sayings 
by  which  many  are  misled,  and  not  It  few  absolutely  ruined ! 

In  most  cases  of  the  adoption  and  misuse  of  wh^t  we  may 
term  '*  pet  phrases,"  we  find  particular  follies  of  phraseology 
confined  to  particular  classes.  In  some  cases  we  even  find 
them  confined  to  particular  coteries,  or  sets,,  what  is  current 
in  one  being  very  decidedly  ridiculed  in  oUiers ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  phrase,  the  wofuUy  abused  phrase  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  we  find  no  such  limitation.  From 
the  duchess  glittering  in  diamonds  at  Almacks,  to  the  peasant 
girl  absurdly  fine  in  great,  ugly,  staring,  and  .withal  Tery 
ill-fabricated  printed  cotton ;  from  the  dandy  of  aristocracy, 
whose  name  is  in  Stoltz's  books  far  longer  than  is  at  all 
agreeable  to  that  most  eminent  of  dandy-makers,  down  to 
the  very  boy  who  grooms  that  dandy  *8  unpaid-for  cab  horse ; 
this  fatal  keeping  up  an  appearance  is  the.  one  great  and  aU- 
engrossing  thought. 

Those  who  take  a  malignant  pleasure,  as  we  are  sorry  to 
observe  that  but  too  many  public  writers  do,  in  holding  up 
our  aristocracy  to  ridicule  and  dislike,  are  extremely  partid 
to  seizing  upon  the  more  obvious  follies  of  this  or  that  person 
of  rank,  and  of  exclaiming  against  those  follies  as  though 
they  were  in  fact  part  and  parcel  of  aristocracy ;  confined  to 
aristocracy,  and  by  no  possibility  to  be  met  with  among 
those  whom,  with  a  sickly  and  sickening  affectation,  certain 
persons  persist  in  speaking  of  as  exclusively  the  useful 
classes.  About  the  sincerity  of  the  writers  who  thus  attribute 
to  the  higher  orders  of  society  the  exclusive  possession  of  this 
or  that  vice  or  folly,  we  shall  say  nothing; — it  is  only  on  the 
very  plainest  and  most  irrefragable  evidence  that  a  writer, 
who  sincerely  desires  that  his  labours  may,  however  humbly, 
be  useful  to  all  society,  can  venture  to  impute  motives  to  those 
who  are  opposed  to  him.  But  while  we  pass  by  the  motives 
of  these  writers,  we  cannot  allow  their  correctness  to  stand 
cdmitted.  We  have  not  looked  upon  society  witli  an 
unobservant  eye ;  and  the  longer  \v§  live,  and  the  more 
carefully  we  observe  what  is  going  on  around  us,  the  more 
are  we  inclined  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  majority  ol 
the  thousand  and  one  common  places  which  the  shallow 
and  the  flippant  are  so  constantly  and  so  complacently 


parrotiogi    and  which  the   inddoit  listen  to]  with  such 
'*  good-natured  "  implicitness  of  beUef. 

With  respect  to  |he  foolish  phrase  which  heads  our 
Pl&sent  artide,  We  would  fain  ask  that  great  msjcrity  of 
mankind,  the' unthinking  and  the  habit-ruled,  are  they  aware 
that  the  keeping  up  of  appearances,  upon  which  they  lay 
such  emphatic  stress,  is  in  fact  only  telling  practical  lies  ? 
No  doubt  many  weU-meaning,  but  fashion-led  people,  ^ill 
think  this  an  extremely  harsh  way  of  characterising  oiy  of 
their  pet  phrases,  but  "  harsh  words,  harsh  truths."  Let  u 
only  bripfiy,  very  briefly,  look  into  the  matter,  and  the  (kX 
will  be  like  some  of  the  treatises  we  see  advertised,  *'  made 
easy  to  the  lowest  capacity.*' 

A  lady  of  immense  fortune  gives,  perchance,  a  wj 
splendid  entertainment,  at  her  very  splendid  residence.  The 
plate,  the  furniture,  the  noble  apartments,  the  brilliascy  of 
the  lights,  the  ultra-fashionably  uncomfortable  erowding.tbe 
fashionable  singers  who  attended,  the  expensive  exotics  ivhicfa 
lined  the  staircases,  every  adjunct,  whether  animate  oriDUu- 
mate,  of  the  splendid  scene,  is  duly  blazoned  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  by  simply  expending  four  or  five  thounsd 
pounds  on  the  entertainment  of  four  or  five  hundred  penoni, 
during  six  or  eight  hours,  the  wealthy  and  "  hospitable  '*  Isdj 
earns  a  glorious  immortality  of  nearly  four  and  twenty  hours ! 
«*  Splendid,*' "  grand,"  ••  magnificent,"  "  in  such  good  twte." 
** quite  the  leader  of  haut  ton"  and  ao  forth, are  kvished 
on  the  lady  until  the  eulogistic  writers  are  obliged  to  displace 
this  *'  leader  of  haut  ton**  in  favour  of  some  ttiU  sillier  or 
more  wealthy  personage,  or  to  lend  their  immortslliaiog  pens 
to  the  task  of  giving  a  fiill,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
some  exceedingly  celebrated  murder  and  robbery,  with  an 
^'afl^ecting  copy  of  verses,"  vnitten  by  the  "celebrated" 
murderer  while  lying  in  the  condemned  cells. 

AH  this  we  admit  is  very  sad,  very  annoying,  and  dis- 
heartening to  those  who  would  fain  see  no  day  pass  without 
a  step  forward  in  sound  sense  and  sound  morality  being  made 
by  all  classes.  But  the  expensive  fete  of  the  very  wealthy 
lady  has  two  redeeming  quidities — ^it  causes  money  to  circulste 
to  the  benefit  of  many,  and  ao  far  as  it  is  a  mere^question  of 
the  disposal  of  money  it  does  not  hurt  the  disposer.  No  one 
will  suflPer  on  her  account,  and  large  as  the  expended  sum  is, 
and  absolutely  vast  as  it  seems  to  the  unsophisticated  sod 
the  poor,  it  is  to  her  a  mere  bagatelle ;  she  can  save  as 
much  by  a  aingle  month  of  such  economyj  aa  to  a  poonr 
person  would  seem  the  very  acme  of  luxurious  niagnificeoce. 
She  fStes  her  friends,  and  sundry  dozens  of  scores  of  penou 
whom  she  calls  her  friends,  simply  because  she  chooses  to  do 
so,  and  without  the  slightest  notion  of  there  being  the  least 
necessity  for  her  making  an  appearance.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  society  if  extravagant  folly  was  never  more  turgidly  mixf  d 
up  with  actual  criminality,  than  it  is  in  her  case.  She  simply 
appears  as  she  is ;  rich,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  comfortably 
careless  about  the  cost  Let  us  now  look  at  one  of  ber 
imitators. 

Placed  in  that,  if  wisely  used,  most  coBafortaUe  of  all 
positions,  far  above  want,  though  far,  perhaps  still  farther, 
below  what  we  should  call  wealth,  a  worthy  gentlewoman 
reads  the  glowing  paragraphs  of  the  Court  Newsman,  and 
forthwith  she  too  must  "keep  up  an  appearance.''  Aye. 
but  what  appearance?  That  of  a  merely  independent 
gentlewoman,  blessied  with  the  means  of  all  rational  enjoy- 
ments for  herself  and  her  immediate  connexions,  and  with 
the  means  of  speaking  hope'  to  the  sorrowing,  and  comfort 
to  the  afflicted  ?  Not  so ;  she  wishes  to  make  the  appearance 
of  being  worth  as  many  thousands  per  annum,  as  she  actually 
is  worth  hundreds.  She,  too,  must* have  her  fete,  and  it 
must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style  of  her  wealthy 
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ndgiiboiirB.  In  spite  of  iht  narrow  pasaagest  petty-aized 
rooms,  badlj  arranged,  in  8pite  of  the  no  conaervatory,  and 
the  no  apace  for  the  choicest  exotica,  she  maoagea  to  have 
the  whole  street  kept  in  an  uproar  until  early  day  with  the 
advent  and  departure  of  hackney  carriages,  and  to  expend 
in  an  ill-served  banquet,  eaten  off  hired  plate,  as  much 
money  as  ought  to  have  paid  her  entire  expeoses  for  three 
calendar  months.  Ah  I  but  then  she,  simple  soul,  has  kept 
up  an  appearance  ;  and  stinted  housekeeping,  and  charities 
diminished,  or  wholly  withheld  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  are  a 
mere  trifle!  When  ladies  of  this  sort  paragraph  their 
ii4tended  small  efforts  at  splendour,  they  ought  to  advertize 
dieir  grandeur  as  some  of  ^e  more  eminent  player  people  do 
their  performance,  **for  this  night  only  I" 

To  those  who  are  npt  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  and 
noticing  the  proceedinga  of  the  middle  order  of  gentry,  can 
Bcaroely  conceive  the  extent  to  which  this  ruinous  ambition 
of  aping  the  wealthy  and  the  extravagant  is  practised.  We 
ouxaielvea  were  some  years  ago  acquainted  with  a  professional 
gentleman  whose  professional  success  was  aa  great  as  his 
really  wonderftd  talents.  From  having  an  income  rather 
under  than  over  two  hundred  a  year,  he  became  possessed  of 
one  averaging  six  thousand*  Will  it  be  credited  that 
when  in  lbs  receipt  of  the  latter  large  sum  he  was  a  far 
poorer  man  than  when  in  the  receipt  of  the  comparatively 
paltry  pittance?  Sach  to  our  knowledge  was  the  case. 
He  became  literally  possessed  by  the  vanity  of.  keeping 
up  an  appearance.  To  have  carriage  company  and  titled 
guests  became  with  him  a  perfect  mania.  The  mere  hire 
of  plate  when  he  gave  dinners  to  lords,  who  only  laughed  at 
his  presumption,  in  fancying  that  he  could  even  ape  their 
splendour,  amounted  to  four  or  five  times  the  sum  upon 
which  he  had  lived  respectably  in  his  former  days.  Thus  he 
went  on  for  many  years,  earning  six  thousand  pounds, 
and  yet  unable  to  meet  the  various  demands  on  him,  resulting 
from  his  desire  to  appear  what  he  was  not  We  saw  one 
evening  six  lords  and  a  duke  at  his  dinner  table  ;  the  rarest 
wines  of  various  sorts  flowed  copiously,  and  there  sat  a  man 
who  might  at  that  very  instant  have  been  worth  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  conscious  Aat  not  an  article,  from  the  first 
dish  at  dinner,  to  the  last  glass  of  wine,  never  bad  bean,  or 
ever  would  be  paid  for.  On  the  very  next  morning  the 
bailiffs  took  possession  of  his  books,  plate,  and  furniture  ;  his 
family  Lad  to  take  shelter  in  a  petty  furnished  lodging  ;  and 
he  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  had  to  experience  the 
noisome  squalidness  and  misery  of  a  gaol  1 

Reader !    this  is  only  one  of  the  beautiful  results  of  that 
practical  lie,  *•  keeping  up  an  appearance!" 


HOSPITALITY. 

We  have  more  than  once  heard  clever  men  canvassing  the 
merits  of  different  artificers  on  the  score  of  ingenuity.  In 
such  cases  watchmakers  have  usually  had  a  pretty  con- 
siderable majority  in  their  favour ;  though  we  are  of  opinion 
that  there  are  other  mechanicians  who  deserve  a  still  hififher 
place .  Look,  for  instance,  at  a  cotton-mill,  or  even  at  a  steam 
printing  machine.  But  neither  this  nor  that  sort  of  mechanism 
is  the  proper  and  fair  test  of  the  ingenuity  of  man.  We  are 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  inclined  to  undervalue  the  skill 
to  which  we  owe  it  that  the  lines  of  which  we  are  now 
-^wrriting  only  a  single^  and  by  no  means  too  caligraphic  copy 
'will  in  a  few  hours  be  transferred  to  many  thousands  of 
elegantly,  aa  well  aa  legibly  printed  copies.     We  should  be 


thoughtleaa  indeed,  or  ungrateful  beyond  description,  did  we 
undervalue  the  skill  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  But  with  all 
imaginable  deference  for  that  skill  we  deny  that  in  it  is 
manifested  in  the  highest  degree  the  ingenuity  of  man. 
Talk  of  man's  mechanical  inventbns,  indeed,  when  you' would 
fairly  estimate  his  ingenuity !  Look  at  his  talents  for 
self-delusion ! 

He  infiicts  misery  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  his  kind, 
villages  blaze,  fields  are  desolated,  widows  and  orphans  weep, 
in  vain  for  those  whose  bodies  lie  weltering  and  sweltering 
upon  the  blood-stained  battle-field,  or  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
rased  fortresses ;  he  inflicts  all  the  misery  that  the  veriest 
demon  could  devise  or  execute ;  and  what  then  ?  Doea  he 
turn  aside  in  natural  loathing ;  does  he  bow  down  his  head  in 
penitence  ;  does  he  shudder  with  an  unspoken  awe  ?  Not 
he  indeed  I  He  bids  his  compatriots  illumine  their  cities,  and 
make  glad  their  hearts  with  revelry  and  wassail.  He  has 
slain  his  thousands  and  his  tens  of  thousands,  and  he  has 
sent  sorrow  and  sadness  home  to  the  bosoms  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands more.  Had  he  done  this  in  one  case,  had  his  mad 
wrath  slain  one  person,  however  vile,  and  deprived  only 
one  family  of  its  protector  and  its  comforter,  society  would 
have  treated  him  with  due  loathing  and  severity :  they  would 
have  called  his  crime  by  its  real  name — murder,  and  they 
would  have  doomed  him  to  the  punishment  which  God  has 
himself  adjudged  to  the  murderer.  But  by  the  simple  and 
facile  act  of  multiplying  murder  by  ten  or  twenty  thousand, 
lo !  nous  avons  change  tout  cela ;  it  is  no  longer  murder, 
loathsome  and  hateful  murder ;  oh  no  !  it  is  glory  !  And 
yet  we  talk  of  our  intellect,  and  our  morality,  and  our  love 
of  justice ! 

A  rightly  minded  man  can  scarcely  ever  hear  or  read  that 
word  glory,  as  applied  to  the  doings  of  the  potentates  of  the 
earth,  without  a  feeling  made  up  partly  of  horror  and  partly 
of  digust.  It  is  one  of  the  worst,  perhaps  quite  the  worst, 
of  the  verbal  corruptions  by  means  of  which  men  corrupt 
their  ovm  and  each  other's  hearts,  and  darken  their  own  and 
each  other*s  minds. 

Quite  aa  ridiculously,  though  not  nearly  so  terribly,  do  we 
misapply  the  word  hospitality.  In  modem  times  and  in 
civilized  society  we  mean  by  it  the  very  reverse  of  its  true 
meaning.  Real  hospitality  opens  the  door  to  the  wayfarer, 
spreads  the  board  for  him,  and  welcomes  him.  What  we  call 
hospitality  is  quite  another  guess  sort  of  a  matter.  We  read, 
indeed,  of  those  who  in  the  patriarchal  days  received  angels 
unawares.  Our  hospitality  is  in  no  likelihood  of  entertaining 
any  such  unknown  guests.  The  wayfarer  may  go  further  and 
fare  worse  or  better  as  may  be  his  fortune ;  in  order  to 
partake  of  our  hospitality,  he  must  be  perfectly  without  need 
of  it.  The  wealthier  he  is,  the  more  utterly  useless  to  him 
all  the  expense  at  which  we  put  splendour  around  him,  and 
laxurious  viands  before  him,  the  more  contemptibly  com- 
placent do  we  become.  If  in  addition  to  his  being  too 
wealthy  to  be  in  anywise  benefited  by  what  we  advertise 
under  the  title  of  hospitality,  he  be  also  too  busily  engaged 
in  high  offices  of  state  to  spare  his  time  to  us  with  any  thing 
like  conveiuence  to  himself — ^ahl  then  our  hospitality  is 
complete ! 

There  have  been  persons  heard  to  confess  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  a  tolerable  philologer,  but  assuredly  if  that  learned 
personage  were  once  more  to  have  the  power  of  looking  over 
his  great  Dictionary  he  would  make  very  considerable  havoc 
among  his  old  definitions.  Glory,  respectability,  hospitality, 
and  sundry  other  sounding  and  often-sounded  names,  would, 
or  we  greatly  err,  suffer  somewhat  in  the  Doctor'a  estimation 
if  he  could  look  upon  the  carnage  that  just  now  desolates  and 
disgraces  Spain,  or  if  he  could  know  that  the  murderer 
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Thurtell  was  expressly  stated  to  be  a  respectable  man  '''cause 
he  always  kept  a  gig,"  and  that  every  succeeding  Lord 
Mayor  of  Lon'don  prolnises  to  maintain  tiie"  hospitality"  of 
tie  dty,' meabing  thereby  that   he  will  expend  siudry 


•     •  • 


I    * 


thousands  of  pounds  in  enabling  sundry^hundredt  of  penom 
to  guttle  and  guzzle  in  the  Egyptian-hall,  who  have  til 
imaginable  means  to  indulge  tibemselves  in  guttling  md 
gUzzling  at  home.  ^  *>     .    - 


»iMW»WM»«  tit  ft  »m00r  tmt******  « » 


SWITZERLAND.' 


Sv/iTZEnLAND,  the  anciexit  Helvetia^is  an  inland  country, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  France ;  on  the  north  by  the  Grand 
Dutcfay  of  Baden,  and  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg;  on  the 
east  by  the  Austrian  prbvince  of  Tyrol ;  and  on  the  south  by 
Italy,  Sardinia,  and  the  Italian  Austrian  territories.  It  is 
situated- between  45<'  50  and  47^  50'  lyorth  latitude,  and 
between  6<^  5'  and  lO^^  35'  west  longitude.  '  Its  length  from 
east  to  west,  from  Mount  Jura  to  Tyrol,  is  205  miles;  and 
from  'the  Lake  Como  on  the  south,  to  the  Rhine  on  the 
nbrth,  it  reaches  125  miles  in  breadth.  Its  form  is  nearly 
oval,'  and  its  superficial  extent  amounts  to  18,000  square 
miles'. 

Switzerland  was  formerly  divided  into  fifteen  cantons, 
from  one  of  which,  Schweitz,  it  derives  its  present  name,  on 
account  of  the  distinguished  part  taken  by  that  province  in 
the  general  struggle  for  independence  a,t  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Afterwards  it  consisted  of  nineteen, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  country  comprehends  twenty-two 
cantons,, of  which  the.  following  is  a  list,  with  their  respective 

capitals  and  population. 

.        ■     •   • 

Cantons.  Capitab. ' '  '  Fopalation. 

G«neya. . .  •  • • .  •  •  •  .GeneTO. ••..;....;.••••     52,500 

Paya.deVaad Lausanne  ••••.•• ••   170,000 

NeufchatiJ ••.Ncufchatel 51,500 

Basil,  or  Basil; . : Basle 54,000 

AjTgovia,  or  Argau  .' •  .Arau • .  •  •% ••....   150,000 

Zurich-*... Zurich   218,000 

Schaffiiaosen. Schaffhausen 30,000 

Thurgovia/or'Thurgau Fraenfeld   81,000 

St.  Gall, St.  Gall 144,000 

Af>pcniBe]l    Appcnzell  . .  •• « •  -^     52,500 

Frilourg-.  •• c««Fribourg 84,000 

Bprne  ...» Berne    350,000 

Soleure. .  •  • ...••••  .Soleure 53,000 

Lucerne. Lucerne 1 16,000 

UndeVwalden Stantz    24,000 

Uri   ' Altorf. 13,000 

Zug  . Zug 14,500 

Schweitz Schweitz    32,000 

Gtaris GlariB 28^000 

Vallaii Sion 70,000 

GriRohs Coire 88,000 

Tkino-   •• Lugano. 102,000 


Total  papulation •..•.....1,978,000 

4  *  *  - 

'  Th^re  is  no  naition  in  Europe  whose  physical  appearance 
\i  more  magnificent,  sublime,  and  diversified,  than  that  of 
Switzerland.'^  Mountain  ridges,  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
beautiful* and  romantic  lakes,  and  verdant  valleys,  traversed 
by  wiqding  riveris,  silent  forests,  and  roaring  cataracts, 
blinding  with^all  the' varied  pictures  of  nature  in  her  most 
gigantic,  forips,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  interesting 
country,  and  render  minute  description  almost  impossible. 

The  xnost  striking  features  in  Switzerland  are  its  moun- 
tains! The  Alps  form  the  most  elevated  range,  extending 
nearly  COO  miles,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  various  in- 
et^ualities  from  the  river  Yar,  which  separates  France  from 
Italy,  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  presenting  genenJly  an  abrupt 
face  towards  Italy,  and  slopuig  more  gnulually  towards  the 
opposite  side.  ! 

^  From  the  mielting  snow  which  covers  the  tnountidns,  and 


from  the  dew^nt  of  avalanches,*  no  country  in  Europe  is 
better  proviaM  with  rivers,  of  which  the  Rhide  is  the  most 
considerable.  'There  are  various  smaller  streams,  besides  a 
great  quantity,  of  lakes. 

Th&  laborious  character  of  the  Swiss  .has  done  much  for 
the'  agriculture  of  the  country.  Lofty  and  unproinising  spots 
have  been  cultivated,  which  were' so  inaccessible  that  manure 
has  been  carried  to  tJiem,  not  by  means  of  mules  and  hones, 
but  upon  men's  shoulders :  cultivation  has  indeed  rescbed 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  ice  and  snow  boundaries. 

The  history  of  Switzerland  previous  to  the  time  of  Giestr 
is  unknown,  or  uncertain;  but  on  the  downfd  of  theBomas 
power,  the  Helvetians  were  overrun  by  bordra  of  barbarians. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centtuy  the  provinces 
which  now  constitute  Switzerland  became  an  appendage  to 
Germany,  but  bore  their  yoke  with  discontent  and  restless* 
ness,  for  the  Swiss. seem  from  the  earliest  period  to  bavc 
abhorred  dependence,  and  to  have  been .  axumated  with  the 
principles  of  liberty     In  1307  a  confederation  was  fomed, 
headed  by  three  patriots,'  one  of  whom-^the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Tell — caused  the  general  revolt  to  be  accelerated  by  his 
unshrinking  and  uncompromi^g  hardihood  in  resendog 
the    insults    and   oppressions    heaped   upon    him  by  the 
Austrian  governor,  Oesler.  -  Tell  was  made  prisoner,  but 
during  a  removal  from  one  prisbn  to  another  contrived  to 
escape,  and  surprising  Gesler  near  hie  castle,  shot  him  on 
the  spot  vrith  an  arrow.     This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis: 
the  authority  of  the  Austrian  empire  was  shaken  off,  and  the 
independence  of  the  oppressed  country  established.     On  the 
7th  of  January,  1308,  the  people^f  the  three  cantons  which 
then  composed  the  Waldstetten,  vhembled  and  took  an  oadi 
of  peijietual  alliance. 

So  soon,  however,  as  the  intestine  commotions  which  had 
recently  disturbed  Austria  had  subsided,  Duke  Leopohl 
marched  against  the  independent  cantons  with  an  army  of 
20|000  men ;  but  a  brave  band  of  Swiss,  amounting  only  to 
fourteen  hundred,  stationed  themselves  in  a  narrow  pas$. 
formed  by  the  lake  Alferi  and  a  neighbouring  mountain.  The 
result  was  one  of  the  most  miraculous  victories  ever,  perhap!^. 
recorded.  The  whole  Austrian  army  was  either  slain  or  dfr> 
persed ;  while  the  patriots  only  lost  fourteen  of  their  comrades ! 
After  this  signal  achievement  the  whole  of  the  thirteen 
cantons,  in  the  year  1315,  joined  in  one  national  \m\U^ 
confederation. 

Except  the  introduction  and  vigorous  support  of  the  Protcf  • 
tant  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  its  history  ceases  to  be 
interesting  until  that  stirring  epoch,  the  French  revolutios. 
The  Directory^  without  any  other  motive  than  the  hope  o( 
plunder,  excited  a  rebellion  in  some  of  the  Swiss  states,  niwi 
under  pretence  of  being  invited  by.  one  of  the  contending 
parties,  marched  an  army  of  French  troops  into  the  couotr} . 
overturned  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  by  the  title  ot 
the  Helvetie  Republic  established  a  government  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  their  authority.  Such  was  the  downfal  of  the 
ancient  constitution.  The  Swiss,  enslaved  by  revc^tioaiied 

'  '*  ForanUIii»tr9tion  and  account  of  which,  tee  GumbTO  Kvowlu^' ^ 
No.  226.       *  *    * 
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France,  iiiadefle?enJ  bold  attempts  to  regain  thmr  former  in- 
dependence, bat  want  of  miion  amongst  tibemaelveB  frustrated 
their  kndable  designs;  and  in  1803  a  French  army,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Ney,  again  entered  the  country,  and 
established  a    constitution    recommended    by  his    master, 
Baonaparte,  which  was  known  as  the  "  Act  of  Mediation ;" 
and  Napoleon  patting  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  commanded 
the  able  cooperation  of  the  Swiss  in  his  future  wars.    Thus, 
with  the  exception  of  some  partial  commotions,  did  this 
country  remain  until  the  allied  fordes  wrested  her  from  the 
grasp  of  her  eonqueror.     Immediately  after  this  event  a  civil 
war  was  threatened,  in  consequence  of  the  various  cantons 
not  being  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  their  future  constitution  ; 
but  the  congress  of  Vienna,  which  met  in  1815,  prevented 
this  calamity  by  taking  the  case  of  Switzerland  into  consi- 
deration.   Tbey  did  for  her  more  than  her  best  friends  could 
have  expected — ^they  restored  independence,  they  made  an 
addition  of  three  new  cantons  to  her  territories,  and  granted 
to  her  that  constitution  which  she  now  so  happily  enjoys,  and 
of  which  we  proceed  to  give  a  short  account. 

The  government  of  Switzerland  is  managed  by  a  con- 
federacy, or  combination,  of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  each 
being  in  a  measure  independent,  distinct,  and  in  internal 
regulations  different  from  the  rest.  The  national  interests  of 
the  whole  republic  are  presided  over  by  a  general  assembly, 
or  diet,  composed  of  deputies  from  each  of  the  cantons,  which 
holds  its  meetings  suoceesively  at  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne. 
At  theae  diets  all  matters  are  decided  by  a  plurality  of  votes, 
except  declarations  of  war  and  treaties  of  peace,  which 
require  three-fourths.  The  diet  assembles  annually,  byt 
oftener  when  necessary.  ^ 

The  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  {inhabitants 
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of  Switzerland. ji  an  aidant  love  of  their  own  ooontry,  which 
their  history  pm^es  them  to  possess  in  a  degree  unrivalled 
by  the  people  of  other  nations.  This  unconquerable  pas- 
sion is  so  eaiuly  excited,  that  in  the  French  armies,  composed 
of  Swiss  mercenaries,  their  national  tune,  called  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  was  craefuUy  interdicted,  because  it  was  wont  to 
melt  the  young  Swiss  soldier  into  tears,  and  by  calling  up 
his  i^ifection  and  desires  for  home,  not  unfrequently  led 
to  d^ertion.  The  Switzer*s  love  of  liberty  is  no  less  strong ; 
and  so  great  is  his  fondness  for  la^*our,  that  despite  every 
disadvantage  of  soil  and  climate,  beauti^uid  fertility  are 
spread  over  spots  which  nature  seemed  to  oRdemn  to  ever- 
lasting barrenness.  Hospitality,  honesty,  and  courteousness 
of  demeanour,  besides  most  of  the  virtues  of  domestic  life, 
are  also  attributed  to  these  estimable  people.  The  men 
are  tall,  robust,  and  well  made ;  the  women  handsome, 
modest,  frank,  and  agreeable  in  conversation.  In  some  of 
the  cantons  a  curious  disease,  in  the  form  of  a  wen,  called 
goiiretf  is  very  prevalent.  The  cause  of  these  remarkable 
excrescences  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  means  of  education  in  Switzerland  being  extensive 
and  effectual,  its  inhabitants  are  generally  well  educated 
and  enlightened.  The  German  language  is  most  generally 
used,  and  all  eminent  Swiss  authors  have  written  in  that 
language.  In  the  southern  districts  Italian  is  mostly  em- 
ployed, while  in  the  western  provinces  the  people  speak 
French ;  but  in  several  of  these  cantons,  the  lower  orders 
converse  in  an  admixture  of  several  dialects,  slighUy  different 
from  each  other.  The  following  statement  will  indicate  the 
state  of  religion  in  Switzerland; — ^it  contains  1,144,974 
Protestants;  739,406 Catholics;  900  Anabaptists ;  and  1,970 
Jews, 
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LEWIS  CORNABO. 


We  select  Lewis  Comaro  for  the  subject  of  our  present 
paper,  because  we  think  his  history  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  exhortations  to  temperance  and  Bobriety  that 
ever  was  written;  and  without  those  virtues,  of  what  avail  are 
the  other  virtues,  or  the  greatest  talents  ?  Perhaps,  indeed, 
we  should '  speak  more  correctly  in  saying  that  without 
temperance  and  sobriety  no  virtue  can  permanently  live, 
no  talent  be  effectually  exerted. 

One  of  the  wotst  evils  of  a  highly  civilized  state  of  society 
is  the  general  prevalence  of  luxury,  and  one  of  the  worst 
consequences  of  luxury  is  the  horrible  vice  of  intemperance ; 
DOt  a  vice  merely,  indeed,  but  a  fearful  crime,  and  in  but 
too  many  instances  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  others. 
To  all  really  good  and  wise  men  the  prevalence  of  such 
a  terrible  vice  as  that  of  intemperance  must  of  necessity  be 
a  source  both  of  disgust  and  sorrow,  and  various  means  have 
been  proposed  for  effecting  its  abolition.  If  we  may  believe 
that  die  accounts  given  of  temperance  societies  in  various 
countriss,  but  more  especially  in  America,  are  true,  those 
societies  are  the  most  effectual  opponents  ever  yet  discovered 
to  the  vice  of  intemperance.  But  are  those  accounts  true  ? 
And  if  true,  do  tbey  justify,  to  the  full  extent,  the  inferences 
drawn  by  their  advocates  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we  have  to  remark,  that  the 
accounts  bear  one  of  the  surest  and  most  striking  marks 
of  being  fabulous; — they  are  too  marvellous,  too  glowing, 
apon  too  vast  a  scale,  to  be  at  all  creditable  to  men  who 
know  the  world,  and  who  have  looked  with  a  discerning  eye 


upon  human  nature.  Instances  are  given,  of  not  here  and 
there  a  solitary  individual,  but  of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
formerly  in  the  daily  habit  of  making  intemperate  use  of 
spirits,  simultaneously  and  instantaneously,  entirely  giving  up 
their  use.  When  we  are  told  such  marvellous  tdes  as  this, 
are  we  not  justified  in  inquiring  into  the  process  before  we 
give  our  implicit  faiib.  as  to  the  result  ?  We  know  that  the 
squalidness  of  homes,  tiiO  pallid  cheeks  of  wives,  the  stunted 
and  puny  forms  of  ill-clad..  and  more  than  half-starved 
children,  have  failed  to  redain;  confirmed  drunkards;  and 
when  told  that  these  sottish  fellows  have  all  at  once  become 
patterns  dl  temperance,  may  we  not  very  fairly  expect  to  learn 
that  some  mighty  means  of  reformation  have  been  discovered  ? 
Surely  so ;  but,  in  fact,  all  that  we  are  referred  to  as  the  cause 
of  this  alleged-  vastness  of  improvement,  is  the  associated 
promises  of  the  parties  to  be  temperate/.  *'  Oh,  most  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion !"  All  the  tenderest  and  all  the 
noblest  feelings  of  our  nature  having  been  repeatedly, 
and  all  vainly  appealed  to,  are  we  to  believe,  are  we  to  be 
eo  utterly  idiotic,  as  for  an  instant  to  suppose  that  the  mere 
fact  of  men  meeting  in  a  large  room,  paying  some  paltry 
amount  of  subscription,  and  making  a  declaration  of  their 
intention  to  be  temperate,  will  have  any  good  effect  ?  Ridi- 
culous! 

Even  were  there  no  other  reasons  then  those  we  have 
given  for  our  distrust  of  temperance  societies,  we  should 
look  upon  them  with  distrust ;  but,  in  fact,  there  are 
many  other,  why,  in  our  opinion,  all  real  well- wishers  to 
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ihi  moxtiitf  of  mankmd  should  oppose  themselves  to  the 
spready  ia  this  country,  of  any  such  fantftlical  associa- 
tions. 

The  establishment  of  large  associations  appears  to  us  to 
be  one  of  the  very  last  means  by  which  a  wise,  as  well  as  a 
well-meaning  man,  would  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of 
individual  morality  and  public  welfare.  Solitary,  man  is 
noely  wicked ;  it  is  by  congregated  men  that  profanity  and 
obscenity,  brutal  cruelty,  and  unsparing  plunder,  are  made 
at  once  to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to  degrade  our  common 
nature.  Even  ^^en  large  bodies  of  men  have  been  assem- 
bled for  the  mam  legitimate  purposes,  and  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  intentions,  how  much  of  violence,  of  insolent 
and  gratuitous  brutality,  have  we.  not  seen !  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  contested  elections ;  behold  the  ruffianly  mis- 
conduct of  masses  of  men ;  and  then  ask  the  advocate  for 
societies  whether  he  does  not  firmly  believe  that  every  in- 
dividual of  those  masses  would,  individually,  isolated  from  his 
fellow-ruffians,  have  been  both  afraid  and  ashamed  to  be 
guilty  of  a  hundredth  part  of  the  tyrannous  villany  which  the 
mass  quite  coolly  perpetrates.  If  he  have  an  atom  of 
candour,  and  the  veriest  glimmering  of  common  sense,  he 
will  at  once  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

But  besides  our  disbelief  in  the  statements  put  forth  by  the 
advocates  of  temperance  societies,  especially  the  American, 
and  setting  aside  our  abstract  dislike  of  bringing  together 
large  bodies  of  men,  we  have  too  often  very  potent  reasons 
for  disliking  the  clatter  of  praise  and  glory  which  is  made 
about  their  truly  marvellous,  and  not  to  be  credited  associa- 
tions. The  first  of  these  is,  that  while  the  societies  print 
accounts  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  aye  !  and  at  all  prices  too,  of 
the  numerous  conversions  made  by  mere  declarations,  where 
formerly  all  the  best  and  most  touching  reasons  had  been 
utterly  unavailing,  we  hear  not  a  word  about  the  back- 
sliders ;  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  conversions  are  as 
permanent  as  they  are  authentic,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  we 
believe  that,  in  one  sense,  this  is  verily  and  indeed  the  case. 

Our  especial  reason,  however,  for  wishing  to  guard 
against  the  delusive  effects  of  such  societies  in  this  coimtry, 
is  founded  not  upon  abstract  reasoning,  or  logically  justified 
suspicion ;  it  is  derived  from  what  are  proverbially  said  to 
be  '^  stubborn  things  " — facts.  The  temperance  societies 
which  have  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  this  country  have 
been  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  their  transatlantic  brethren 
in  zealous  and  stout  assertion  of  sudden,  wonderful  good  by 
them  efiected.  According  to  their  accounts,  there  must  be 
thousands  and  thousands  of  persons  who  now  wholly  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors ;  and  as  we  are  assured  that  these 
persons  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  habit,  while  as  yet 
unrecIaimed,Cof  moistening  iheir  clay  with  most  unconscion- 
able daily  doses,  we  might  fairly  expect  that  the  coiaPO^P^^^ 
of  spirits  would  be  on  the  decrease.     Perhaps  we  shall  be 


tauntingly  asked  how  we  know  that  it  is  not  so,  Ourreply 
is  ready,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  satisfactory ;  the  aeooont 
given  to  Parliament  from  the  offiyce  of  the  Chancellor  of  tbe 
Exchequer  shows  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  greatly, 
dreadfully,  on  the  increase !  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  to 
be  understood  only  so  far  as  fair  dealing  in  spirits  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  manufacture  of  the  illicit  stills^  and  the  beaitly 
adulterations  of  the  retail  dealers,  being  of  necessity  wholly 
left  out  of  the  question ! 

Our  readers  will  by  this  time  have  seen  that  we  have 
placed  the  name  of  Lewis  Comaro  at  the  head  oi  this  paper 
less  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  detailed  account  of  hulife, 
than  by  way  of  making  it  a  peg  upon  which  to  haog  an  essay 
on  temperance  societies  and  temperance.  In  truth,  a  detuled 
account  of  the  life  of  Comaro  would  be  of  compandvcly 
little  use  or  interest  to  our  readers ;  it  is  the  result,  not  the 
process,  to  which  we  desire  to  direct  attention,  and  that  cba 
be  effectually  done  in  a  very  few  words. 

Born  of  a  noble  house  in  Venice,  Lewis  Comaro  had  at  «n 
early  age  only  too  great  a  command  of  time  andmooey; 
and  being  naturally  of  an  extremely  gay  turn,  he  easily 
followed  the  counsels  and  example  of  licentious  com- 
panions. Even  in  childhood  he  was  not  blessed  with  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and  the  furious  dissipation  of  hii  yooth 
caused  him  to  be  afflicted,  ere  he  had  well  arriYed  at  the 
maturity  of  his  manhood,  with  diseases  productive'  of 
dreadful  suffering,  and  threatening,*at  no  distant  period,  to 
terminate  liis  life«  Warned  equally  by  his  physidaos,  snd 
his  own  good  sense,  that  his  intemperance  was  the  chief 
cause  of  his  sufferings,  his  debility,  and  his  danger,  he  msn- 
fuUy  resolved,  for  tip  remainder  of  his  life,  to  refrain  from 
every  thing  approacRng  towards  excess,  whether  in  eatzog 
or  in  xlrinldng. 

Remember,  Tyou^S  reader,  that  this  man  had  already 
greatly  injured  his  constitution,  and  yet  a  perseverance  in 
temperate  habits  restored  him  to  health,  and  enabled  him  to 
live  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  and  bodily  facultiei 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred  years !  And  so  healthy  was  he. 
both  mentally  and  bodily,  that  at  eighty-three  years  of  age,  be 
commenced  writing  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  advantages  of 
temperance';  and  of  these  treatises,  he  wrote  the  fourth  when 
in  Ins  ninety-sixth  year  I  Surely  such  an  effect  of  tempe* 
ranee  is  a  better  argument  than  declamations  in  a  aowded, 
heated,  and,  therefore,  unhealthy  room  I  But  in  temperance, 
as  in  most  other  good  causes,  early  habit  is  better  than  late 
reformation ;  and  though  reformation  is  undoubtedly  "  better 
late  than  never,'*  we  confess  tibat  our  chief  hope  that  intem* 
perance  will  eventually  be  banished  from  among  us,  rests 
with  the  youth  of  England.  We  firmly  believe  that  there 
are  too  many  enlightening  agencies  at  work  to  allow  of  the 
rising  generation  becoming  otherwise  than  sensible,  and, 
therefore,  temperate  men.^ 


»M^J>*<IW>#*»W^W*>**********^^*^''*** 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— No.  III.^ 


It  has  been  very  justly,  as  well  as  neatly  remarked,  that 
the  very  perfection  of  good  reading  is  achieved  when  we 
read  as  if  speaking  another  man's  w6rds.  To  that  truth  may 
be  added,  that  the  perfection  offamiliar  composition,' such  as 
letters  and  plain  essays,  consists  in  transferring  to  our  writings 
tbe  plainness  and  ease  of  our  conversation ;  and  yet,  in  the 
writing,  as  in  the  conversation,  preserve  a  certain  distinctive 
and  striking  individuality  of  style.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  by 
no  means  so  easily  done  as  said ;  that,  contrariwise,  there  are 


tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  can  explain  themselves 
both  accurately  and  fluently  when  in  convenatioo,  vbo, 
however,  become  perplexingly  diffuse,  tedbus/anddiscursiTe. 
the  moment  they  attempt  to  write  their  thoughts.  All  lhi» 
we  admit  to  be  the  case  ;  but  the  fault  is  that  of  diepenon) 
themselves.  There  ia  no  royal  road  to  mastery  of  style ;  ^ 
this  respect  literature  is  very  much  like  horsemanship" 
a  good  style  and  a  good  seat  must  be  earned :  the  wact 
of  either  is  sure  to  betray  itself.  In  almost  every  depirtmcnt 
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of  Hteratoie  vast  improyemento  have  been  made;  the  elements, 
at  the  very  least,  of  ereiy  art  and  of  every  adenee  have 
been  so  epitomized  and  stripped  of  mere  tautological  techni- 
calitiesy  that  young  children,  of  ordinary  mental  capacity,  can 
with  ease  become  masters  of  more  real  knowledge  in  a  few 
months  than  adults  of  average''capacity  could  have  af  quired, 
in  the  former  state  of  things,  with  much  trouble,  and  in  many 
yeaiB.  But  there  are  lunits  to  all  human  efforts  ;  and 
in  respect  to  style,  the  limits  are  very  narrow.  Even  Blair, 
the  fine  master  and  teacher  of  correct  and  elegant  English 
compoeition,  can  only  help  the  student  to  a  certain  extent ; — 
he  can  give  examples  for  imitation,  he  can  cite  faults  to  be 
avoided  ;  but  he  cannot  assist  the  pupil  who  will  not  assbt 
himself ;  he  cannot  dispense  with  zeal,  correct  taste,  energy, 
industry :  he  can  show  what  ooght  to  be  done,  and  what 
ought  to  be  avoided  ;  but  it  is  the  student  himself  who  must 
do  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other. 

Persons  accustomed  to  close  and  earefol  observation,  can 
as  easily  distmguish  the  peculiar  features  of  a  man's  con« 
versational  style  as  they  cannhe  features  of  his  face.     The 
longer  or  shorter  sentence,  the  greater  or  less  propriety 
of  phraseology,  in  short»  the  more  striking  and  prominent 
characteristics  of  style,  perhaps  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  cannot  discern.     But  beyond  these,  and  apart   from 
them,  there  is  a  tone,  a  melody  peculiar  to  the  speaking 
style  of  every  man 'who  is  not  afflicted  with  some  absolute 
impediment  of  voice,  or  with  the  no  less  lamentable  disease 
of  affecting  the  peculiarities  of  other  people.     Now,  with 
care  and  industry  in  self-observation  and  self-discipline,  any 
one  may  acquire  the  truly  valuable  power  of  transferring  the 
nature  and  peculiar  tone  of  his  conversalion  to  his  letters. 
This  done,   correct  orthography  and  grammar  being  pre- 
supposed, no  one  can  fail  to  be  master  of  a  good  epistolary 
style.  lYim,  for  instance,  to  the  charming  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevign^,  and  Lady  Mary  Wcrtley  Montagu.    In  what  is 
their  peculiar  charm  ?     Their  wit  it  is  impossible  to  deny .; 
but  there  are  thousands  of  far  wittier  authors  who  do  not 
by  near  so  much  charm  us.     Their  great  charm  is  their 
graceful  and  natural  ease ;  their  utter  freedom  from  all  petty 
affectation  and  elaborate  trickery  of  pedantry ;  you  cannot 
read  a  single  letter  without  being  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  they  wrote  to  their  friends  just  as  easily,  and  well  nigh 
as  rapidly,  as  they  would  have  spoken  to  them.    What  they 
did,  any  one  can  do  who  determines  to  do  it :  common  industry 
and  common  attention  ar»«ufficient  to  ensure  success. 

The  first  advice  we  shall  venture  to  offer  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  become  masters  of  the  art  of  compo- 
sition, will  very  probably  seem  paradoxical  to  some,  and 
soiind  any  thing  but  pleasantly  to  all  ;  that  advice  is,  beware 
of  too  early  attempting  to  commit  your  thoughts  to  paper. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Pope  and  Byron  are  distinguished  for 
their  precocity ;  but  let  it  by  no  means  be  forgotten  that  those 
great  men  were  indefatigable  readers  still  earlier  than  the 
earliest  of  their  attempts  at  writing.  If,  again,  we  refer  to 
the  case  of  Chatterton — 

"  The  tleeplen  boy,  who  perished  in  his  pride," 

we  shall  find,  that  in*one  single  year  of  his  mere  boyhood  he 
had  read  a  mass  of  history  and  divinity,  and  other  valuable 
books,  such  as  but  few  scholars  of  mature  age  are  capable  of 
mastering.  ^ 

It  is  but  too  commonly  the  case,  that  (hose  who  are  the 
most  impatient  to  write  are  precisely  the  persons  who  are 
the  least  willing  to  submit  to  the  labour  indispensably  requi- 
site to  enabling  them  to  do  so  with  any  prospect  of  success 
and  usefulness.  Mistaking  inclination  for  ability,  they  fear- 
leariy  tit  down  to  write  on  subjects  with  which  they  are 


profoundly  unacquainted,  and  which'  men  of  real  and  prac- 
tised talent  would  not  attempt  to  treat  upon  without  taking 
care  to  secure  all  the  aid  to  be  met  with  m  the  best  books  of 
reference.     It  is  against  this  commonest  and  most  dangerous 
of  all  precocity  that  we  most  earnestly  advise  our  readers  to 
guard  themselves  ;    for,  to  say  nothing  of  its  gross  and 
glaring  absurdity  per  se,  it  is  quite  certain  to  be  latal,  even 
as  re^urds  mere  style.  Let.us  compare  two  boys,  of  whom  one 
thoroughly  understands  his  lesson,  and  the  other  is  almost  as 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  it.     How  clear  and  fiuent  are  the 
answers  which  the  former  ^ves  ;  how  lame,  confused,  hesi- 
tating, —  how  stammering  in  one  part,  and  tautological  in 
another,  those  of  the  careless  or  dull  boy !     Mark  the  same 
two  boys  out  of  school !     They  are  discussing  the  merits  of 
a  whipping  top,  or  speculating  upon  the  probability  of  their 
miniature  frigate  being  lost  to  them  through  those  provoking 
weeds,  that  form  a  complete  island  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
pond.     That  boy  who  was  so  dull  in  school, — he  who  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  compass  two  consecutive  sentences  of 
plain  and  intelligible  English, — is  now  at  no  loss  for  words  in 
which  to  convey  his  meaning.     How  happens  this  ?    The 
explanation  is  simple  enough ;  he  now  understands  what  he  is 
talidng  about.     In  writing,  as  in  speaking,  the  first  neces- 
sary, tiben,  is  a  clear  understllnding  of  that  which  we  treat  of ; 
for  if  we  feel  any  doubts,  any  perplexity,  how  shall  we  contrive 
to  prevent  our  readers  from  sharing  them  with  us  ? 

Writing  is  in  fact,  as  we  have  already  more  than  once 
assured  our  readers,  only  another  name  for  "speaking  to  the 
eye."  This  fact  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  have  the  ambition  to  distinguish  themselves  in  Bpglish 
composition.  They  should  beware  of  supposing  that  there  is 
any  charm  in  the  use  of  a  pen ;  if  they  have  not  thoroughfy 
mastered  their  subject,  they  can  no  more  write  well  about 
it  than  they  can  talk  well  about  it  Even  if  there  were,  in 
this  precocious  attempt  at  composition,  no  worse  evil. than 
its  causing  the  composer's  labour  to  fail,  in  what  ought  to  be 
his  chief  desire — public  usefulness,  it  would  be  by  all  means 
to  be  eschewed.  But  besides  this,  it  has  another  bad  quali  y 
— it  infallibly  makes  a  bad  style.  Either  in  crabbed,  stiff;  and 
harsh  sentences,  or  in  the  sesqui-pedalia  verba  so  justly  cen- 
sured by  Horace  ;  either  in  meagreness  that  revolts,  or  in 
redundancy  of  ornament,  and  needless  abundance  of  words ; 
the  poverty  of  the  author's  mind  is  quite  certain  to  be  im- 
pressed visibly  and  very  strinkingly  on  his  page. 

Assuming,  what  we  in  fact  hold  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  deny,  that  the  positions  we  have  laid  down  ^re  correct 
ones,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  he  who  would  write 
well  must  first  devote  himself  both  diligently  and  long  to 
reading.  It  is  true  that  the  powerful,  but  by  no  means  well 
principled  writer,  Hobbes,  used  to  boast  that  he  had  read  only 
a  very  few  books ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  what  such  a  man  as  Ilobbes  would  call  a  few 
books,  would,  to  a  lower  order  of  intellect,  appear  to  be  a  very 
magnificent  library;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  such  a  speech  might  sound  well  enough 
in  the  mouth  of  Hobbes,  but  by  no  means  so  wise  in  the 
mouth  of  a  captain  of  dragoons. 

Another  great  error  which  is  very  commonly  committed 
by  young  aspirants  for  the  honours  of  authorship,  is  that 
of  commencing  with  verge.  This  should  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  done.  Does  any  one  attempt  to  read 
Homer  before  he  has  even  attempted  the  elements  of  the 
Greek  language  ?  To  write  a  fine  running  hand  before  he 
has  learned  to  make  even  pothooks  and  hangers  ?  In  a  few 
words,  does  not  plain  common  sense  tell  us  all,  that  the  way 
to  excel  in  any  art  or  science  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  ? 
Poetry  is  a  higher  and  more  difficult  kind  of  composition 
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thao  prose ;  Atid  the  former  should,  by  .those*  \7ho  desire 
to  become  really  good  writers,  be  left  wholly  untouched  and 
nnattempted  until  considerable  fialcility  has  been  acquired  in 
the  composition  of  the  latter. 


EXPLANATION   OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TERMS  MADE 

USE  OF  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  SS6  J 

Skiuit  a  brilliant  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  con- 
stellation Canis  Major. 

Superior  Planetif  are  those  that  move  in  their  orbits,  at  a  farther 
distance  from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  being  Mars,  Vesta,  Juno, 
Pallas,  Ceres,  Jupiter,  Saturp,  and  Uranus. 

Synodical  Month,  the  space  of  time  that  elapses  between  one 
new  moon  and  the  following  one,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  days, 
twelve  hours,  and  forty-five  minutes. 

Sjfttem  f  any  number  of  bodies  revolving  round  a  common  centre, 
as  the  planets  and  comets  revolve  round  the  sun. 

SyMigietf  those  points  of  the  mdon's  orbit  in  which  she  is  at  the 
time  of  her  new  and  full. 

Taurus,  the  Bull,  a  zodiacaK constellation,  containing  oiie  hun- 
dred and  nine  stars. 

Telescopic  Stars,  those  stars  which  can  only  be  discerned  through 
a  telescope.  ' 

Temperate  Zones,  those  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  contained 
between  the  polar  circles  and  the  tropics. 

l%ecry,  any  doctrine  that  terminates  in  speculation,  vnthout 
considering  its  practical  uses. 

Torrid  Zone,  that  part  of  the  earth  that  is  contained  between  the 
two^oplcs. 

IMnsit,  the  passing  of  one  celestial  body  over,  that  of  another, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  smaller  becomes  distinctly  visible. 

Trigonus  Major,  the  Great  Triangle,  a  northern  constellation, 
comprising  ten  stars. 

Trigonus  Minor,  the  Little  Triangle,  a  northern  constellation, 
composed  of  five  stars. 


TViTte,  an  aspect  of  the  plaiiets  when  they  are  a  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  distant  from  each  other  ;  denoted  in  an  epheIn^ 
ris  byA.  ,  • 

T^ropics,  two  small  circle^  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  tlie  equttor, 
and  cqui-distant  from  it  twenty-three  degrees  and  twenty-eii«ht 
minutoB. 

Twilight,  that  faint  light  which  we  perceive  previous  to  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  al^er  his  setting,  being  occasioned  hy  the 
refraction  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Venus,  a  primary  planet,  the  second  in  order  from  the  sun;  die 
magnitude  of  which  is  about  one-ninth  less  than  that  of  the  earth. 
■  Vertical  Cirdes,  the  same   as  azimutlis,  or  those  which  an* 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Vesta,  one  of  the  lately  discovered  planets,  revolving  next  to 
Mars  in  bur  system. 

Victor  (Radius),  an  imaginary  line,  supposed  to  be  draw  n  from 
the  centre  of  any  planet  to  that  of  the  sun. 

Virgo,  the  Virgin,  a  zodiacal  constellation,  containing  nintj-tbree 
stars. 

Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear,  sometimes  called  Charles's  Wnin, 
a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing  one  hundnil 
and  five  stars.  « 

Ursa  Minor,  the  Little  Bear,  a  northern  constellation,  nenr  tk 
pole,  consisting  of  twelve  stars. 

Vulpes,  the  r  ox,  a  northern  constellation,  containing  tweiit  j^nine 
stars. 

Uranus,  or  Georgium  Sidus,  the  new  planet  discovered  by  H^r- 
schell,  which  is"  the  highest  of  any  in  our  system. 

Xiphias,  tlie  Sword-fish,  a  southern  constellation,  contautioe 
seven  stars. 

Year,  the  space  of  time  that  the  sun  occupies  in  passing  tbrougli 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Zenith,  that  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  immediately  above  ds 

ZodiaCf  an  imaginary  zone  or  girdle  encompassing  the  heareD«, 
of  about  eighteen  Hegrees  broad,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  ^ 
ecliptic,  and  in  which  are  included  all  the  orbits  of  the  planet> 
formerly  known. 

Zone,  a  division  of  the  sphere  contained  between  any  two  paral- 
lels of  latitude. 


<wi.<i»mi«y>««M<<w«in*««MWi*— «w*M 


THE  SELP-INSTRUCTOR  IN  POLITENESS.— No.  VI. 


To  talk  viUiAy  and  Well  is  a  very  admirable  and  enviable 
accomplishment — one  which  no  one  desiring  to  be  either 
useful  or,  influential  among  his  fellow-men  should  neglect 
to  make  himself  master  of ;  but  there  is-  a  still  more  valu- 
able, and  unfortunately  a  far  more  uncommon  qualification, 
of  which,  we  fear,  too  many  young  persons  are  either 
undesirous  or  contemptuous, — we  mean  the  invaluable  art 
of  listening.  With  a  tolerably  fluent  speech,  and  with  any 
thing  like  a  tolerable  share  of  intellect  and  cultivation,  any 
man  may  become  a  conspicuous  talker ;  and  if  to  his  other 
qualifications  for  shining  in  that  department  he  had  a  great 
share  of  selfishness  and  vanity,  it  will  concern  him  very 
little  whether  his  volubility  affords  instruction  to  his  com- 
pany, or  merely  vexes  and  wearies  them.  But  it  is  not  to 
vain  or  selfish  persons  that  we  from  week  to  week  venture 
to  offer  advice ;  to  such  we  are  quite  certain  that  no  pains 
or  industry  of  ours  could  enable  us  to  render  our  reason- 
ing intelligible,  or  our  directions  palatable.  The  tongue 
of  the  vain  and  selfish  man  (who,  be  it  remarked,  par 
parenthese,  is  invariably  a  man  of  narrow  mind,)  is  not  to  be 
stopped ;  like  the  river  spoken  of  by  the  poet, 


4( 


It  rum,  aad,  as  it  runi,  for  ever  will  run  on ;" 


but  however  ^amusmg  his  display  may  be  to  himself,  how- 
ever much  he  may  flatter  and  hug  himself  into  the  comfort- 
able, but  exceedingly  erroneous  opinion,  that  he  is  the 
admiration  of  the  divers  and  sundry  persons  upon  whom, 
from  time  to  time,  be  condescends  to  inflict  his  tediousness, 
our  young  readers  may  lely  upon  our  assurance,  founded  on 


long  and  careful  observation,  that  the  sort  of  man  we  ha^ 
described  is  invariably  disliked.      People  of  a  quieter  tnni. 
and  of  slower  speech,  may  not  choose,  indeed,  to  iBvoI«(^ 
themselves  in  a  wordy  warfare  with  your  voluble  talker;  tbey 
may  sit  quite  quietly,  or  they  may  even  contribute  the  un- 
frequent  "  yes''  cr  *'  no,"  which,  is  all  that  your  thorough- 
bred and  determined  talker  requires  ;  but  they  look  upon 
him  with  that  dislike  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel 
towards  persons  who  greatly,  and,  as  it  seems,  wilfuUy  in- 
fringe upon  our  comfort.     To  the  comfort  of  some  men,  suty 
thmg  in  the  shape  of  loi^i-tongued  volubility  is  utterly  fatal : 
they  themselves  speak  little,  but  they  cannot  brook  bciD^ 
interrupted  in  what  they  do  say.  To  such  men  your  great  in^ 
selfish  engrosser  of  attention  is  a  bore  of  the  first  uiagnitodc. 
But,  in  truth,  no  man  likes  the  person  who  talks  vtll  tn 
him  half  so  much  as  he  likes  the  person  who  Usteas  veil  ti 
him.     No  matter  in   what '  situation  of  life,  he  vho  cut 
listen  well,  is  possessed  of  a  grand  agent,  and  elemeDt  o^ 
successful  exertion.     In  being  spoken  to  by  any  one,  v« 
should  not  only  be  silent,  we  should  listen  with  the  eyes,  i^- 
look  stedfastly  and  intelligently  in  the  coimtenance  of  bio 
who  speaks  to  us.     To  do  this,  changing  the  expressiooof 
our  countenance  with  the  varying  interest  of  tiie  narrstire, 
is  not  only  our  duty,  inasmuch  as  we  owe  it  to  society  to 
use  our  best  efforts  to  make  every  one  around  oi  atctfe. 
but  is^also,  even  on  a  merely  selfish  and  calcukting  priocip^* 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  minor  accompli bmeots, 
which  are  only  ridiculed  by  very  weak  men,  and  oolf  ^' 
I  glected  by  ve^^  presumptoous  ones. 
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Tbb  silly  tales  which  nre  tolJ  by  ineie  routine  writers  on 
natural  history  about  the  "  generosity "  of  the  lion  are 
doubly  inexcusable  ;  for  they  are  contradicted  not  only  by 
DumerouB  well-authenticated  facts,  but  also  by  the  very 
anatomy  of  the  animal,  however  transiently  or  eren  super- 
ficially glanced  at.  The  few  words  we  said  upon  tbia 
eubject  ia  a  former  article  have,  since  we  s«w  them  in  print, 
struck  us  as  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  correct  an  ereor, 
which,  gross  as  it  is,  has,  by  the  successive  copying  of  sue* 
cetsive  writen,  become  almost  as  general  as  it  is  gross  ;  and 
ss  pictorial  representations  are  by  no  means  without  their 
(bare  of  power  in  impressing  facts  upon  the  mind,  we  h&ve 
employedour  artist  to  aid  us  in  showing  the  lion  in  one  of  his 
much-talhed-of  "  generous^muods,"  and  also  in  showing  the 
o^sn  of  "geneioait}'',"  with  which  this  carnivorous  quadruped 
it  famished  by  assure. 

A  nngle  glar.ce  at  the  lion,  even  when  in  confinement, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  tuned,  shows  an  animal  dis- 
posed to  any  thing  but  "  generosity."  His  eye  haa  all  the 
fiirtive  and  udekmg  alyneaa  of  that  of  the  cat,  and  its  lurid  hue 
sufficiently  bespeaks  the  boiling  and  fierce  nature  of  his  blood. 
Disturb  him  in  the  den  to  which  he  ia  confined,  and  then 
mark  his  malignant  glare,  and  the  passionate  and  nervous 
agility  with  which  be  pocea  around  his  narrow  limits. 
Compare  your  own  impreseiona  of  our  tawny  and  ''  gene- 
rooa  "  friend  with  the  dulcet  nonsense  of  routine  writers  on 
natural  history,  and  you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being  misled 
by  their  asseverations,  or  of  quoting  with  grave  countenance 
and  serious  belief  the  harmonious  mistake— -Ihat  our  tawny 
savage 

"  ■  irill  Bm 

From  ■  mutl,  in  Ihc  pridt  at  her  puiily." 

Tortured  by  a  fierce  appetite,  which  lequiree  not  a  Uttie 
food  to  appease  H,  the  lioo  will  attack  not  merely  beasts,  but 
men,  women,  or  ehildren  j  and  when  writers  gravely  tell  us 
No.iSS. 


that  the  lion  only  attacks  human  beings  when  sorely  pressed 
by  hunger,  aud  unable  to  procure  any  other  prey,  they  ought, 
in  candour,  to  add  that  the  lion  is  by  no  means  partial  to  long 
01  excessive  fasting ;  and  it  would  by  no  means  lessen  their 
usefulness  if  they  were  to  admit  that  his  preferring  the  flesh 
of  hones  or  oxen  to  that  of  their  owners,  is  rather  a  matter 
of  taste  in  the  article  of  food  than  proof  and  effect  of  leonine 
morahty.  Like  all  the  other  members  tit  the  cat  family, 
the  lion  possesses  a  very  large  share  of  craft  and  cunning  ; 
and  no  doubt  he  eschews  danger  as  far  as  possible.  His 
terrific  roar  and  his  prodigious  power  enable  him  to  subdue 
his  brute  prey  with  ease  :  man  boldly,  and  ftvquently  with 
lucceif,  reiiste  him,  and  either  slays  lum,  or  compels  him  to 
seek  safety  by  flight.  It  is  from  fear,  not  from  generosity, 
that  he  flies  at  Uie  approach  of  man  ;  and  even  that  fear  is 
frequeutly  surmounted  by  his  nging  and  bloDd>hungiy 
appetite. 

Nature  never  worics  in  vain ;  and  never,  save  to  an  animal 
of  the  roost  fiercely  camtvorons  appetite,  would  have  been  given 
such  a  tongue  as  that  of  which  the  annexed  engnving  is  a 
magnified  represen- 
tation. The  prickles 
with     which     the 
lion's     tongue     is 
thickly  Btndded,  are 
very      similar,     in 
shape  and  strength,  . 
to    the    talons    of  ' 
the    domestic   cat. 
What  I  your  gene-  , 
roos  and  moderate  I 
animal,  having  not 
merely  a   roar    so 
awful  BE  to  astound 
even  bis  fellow-savages  of  the  woods,  and  paws  so  mntculari 
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and  bodily  Btrength  and  tgUity  lo  great,  that  he  can  at 
pleuure  Rubdue  almost  any  of  thero;  not  merely  baying  tbcse, 
and  being  goaded  into  perpetual  ferocity  by  fiecQf)  liUDgef 
and  still  fiercer  thirtt,  but  also  aimed  even  la  luf  yerr 
tongue  with  the  moit  efficacioui  roeaai  of  teariae  ue  fletfl 
from  the  bones  of  his  victims!  Ab,  Mesiieure  W  writeiii 
of  natural  history,  this  will  neTCi  do  fof  opi  belief,  mot^ 
uspeciall^  with  the  crunch  uad  crast;  still  ni>g[pi  '0  our  ean, 
with  which  our  favourite  lion  at  the  Smit?  ZoSlo|jjifl  pardefl^ 
tears  off  not  merely  the  flesh  from  the  booe  of  Juij  ijncooked 
dinner,  but  alto  pretty  considerable  bii»ipB  pf  HW  Oooe  itself! 
Our  third  engraving  illmtratfs  the  foiloving  l|idiciou«  ejr- 
cumstance — a  ludicrous  one,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  |^:tusl  tenni- 
nation,  but  one  which  mig;ht  havp  proved  of  very  tragK; 
consequence  to  the  human  party  coocerned.  ;_ 


however  iligbt  it  may  in  the^fir>t[inatance  seem  to  be,  ihooU 
ineet  witb  nnmediate  attention  ;  for  in  an  organ  at  once  m 
complicated  and  so  delicate,  there  is,  in  strict  truth,  no  inch 
tblng  w  a  slight  disease. 

A  person  not  accustomed  to  think  seriously  upon  tuch 
initt^,  would  very  probably  find  some  difficulty  in  belieriiig 
t$at,^ut  of  the  very  simplest  disease  of  the  ear,  the  moat 
tsm<nt^hle  and  complete  cases  of  deafoets  have  been  known 
to  proceed.  Such,  however,  is  the  case  ;  and  no  one  ran  be 
foo  C«;^^4  ta  tske  even  the  simplest  cases  in  time. 

Id  Vjeee^f  pumberof  this  work  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
>n  a9|j))l»t^^  treatise  on  Cataract,  liy  Mr.  Stevenson.  We 
very  ^nceT^ll  thought  it  the  beit  work  we  had  ever  met 
with  upou  the  subject ;'  (|Dd  it  is  with  equal  surprise  uhI 
plcisuTC  that  we  now  have  to  notice  a  no  leas  mstterly 
treatise  by  the  same  nntletnan  oq  "_  Deafness;  its  Csok), 
PreveiUion,  end  Cure. '    The  numerous  citations  of  boib 


"  A  Hottentot  at  Jackal's  fountain,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Great  Karoo,  had  a  narrow  though  Indicrons  escape  of  his 
lite ;  ks  was  sleeping  a  few  yards  from  hts  master,  in  the 
usual  mode  of  his  nation.  WTepped  up  in  his  sheep's  skin 
oarotst,  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  A  lion  came  softly  up, 
and  Miring  him  by  the  Uiick  folds  of  his  greasy  mantle, 
b^an  to  trot  away  with  him,  counting  seciirely,  no  doubt,  on 
a  savoory  and  satisfectory  meal  ;  but  the  Hottentot,  on 
awaking,  being  qnite  unhurt,  though  sufficiently  astonished, 
contriTed  somehow  to  wriggle  himself  out  of  his  wrapper, 
and  scrambled  off,  while  the  disappobted  lion  tmtted  awsy 
with  the  «mpty  tSoik." 


DEAFNESS  :  rXS  CAUSES,  PREVENTION,  AND 

'         CURE.   ; 

Wiip  rpeakingof  blindness,  we  toqk  octwon  to  remark 
upon  the  universalitj-  as  well  as  depth  of  the  sympathy  of 
mankind  with  those  who  suffer  under  that  truly  terrible 
sfflictioD,  Deafness,  we  fear,  is  far  less  generally  and  com- 
pletely pitied.  The  old  phrase  of  Surdut,  abturdua,  seems  tc 
express  the  general  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  is  far 
more  common  to  be  angry  with  people  for  not  heKWg  what 
we  say,  than  lo  reflect  seriously  upon  the  grjevousmi&foituiie 
which  prevents  them  from  doing  so.  All  this  is  extremely 
unreasonable  as  well  as  eitrcmely  cruel,  and,  like  ijiany  other 
unreasonable  and  cruel  kinds  ol  conduct,' Mises  ftop  a  very 
blamewortby  want  of  thought. 

If  people  in  general  are  very  insuffieieBfly  iQclJned  to 
commiserate  the  situation  of  the  deaf,  indlvJdu^.  we  verily 
believe,  frequtnlly  bring  the  calamity  of  deafness  jipon  them- 
•elves  by  their'o*n  want  of  due  care.    Ptsj^we  of  the  ear. 


native  and  foreign,  and  of  both  ancient  and  podem  wiitm, 
place  Mr.  Stevenson's  diligence  as  a  reader  in  a  light  bigUj 
bonourahle  to  falm ;  but  that  diligence  is  only  one  of  the  lait 
of  his  merits.  It  is  to  bis  striking  originality  of  thonglit. 
and  his  singular  cleamces  of  expression,  that  we  feel  dqH 
indebted.  He  has  obviously  reined  keenly  an^  Isbonoiulj 
upon  ev^rf  asBolion  of  other  authors,  and  not— as  but  too 
many  writers  have — taken  every  assertion  to  be  tmebennK 
of  at  W^iQg  appeared  in  priiA ;  and  be  has  as  obnouitj 
relied  fax  lcs«  upon  books  than  vppa  Qiat  best  of  all  guidn 
tocuiatirt  power — anatomy. 

N^Iect  is  anjong  the  causes  to  vhich  Mr.  Bteveoun  ittti- 
bules  deafness;  and  he'gives  several  instances  not  oalfof 
d^f  persons  neglecting  to  seek  cure,  but  even  of  surgeaiu 
imagining  cases  to  be  hopeless,  when,  in  truth,  the  most 
formidable  difficulty  lay  in  the  surgeon's  erroneous  dlagnwii. 
Here  it  is  that  Mr.  Stevenson  appears  to  us  to  be  etpKiallr 
indebted  to  his  assdaoue  and  eucceseful  attention  to  tbe 
wsatoay  of  the  organ.  Cases  of  the  moat  distreiuflg.  we 
might  dmost  say  loathsome,  description  are  brought  bedm 
him  ;  pTolcBsionU  men  of  high  character  and  unquestioiuble 
talent  shake  their  heads  in  despair,  candidly  ctwfees  thtt  tbe 
case  bafles  their  utmost  skill,  and  conclude  by  pretly  pltislf 
intimating  that  they  have  bo  very  sanguine  expectatioa  of 
meeting  with  the  gentleman  whose  skill  it  will  not  bafflt. 
What  fblkMVB  ?  Simply  this :  Mr.  Stevenson  takes  the  cik 
in  hand,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  pstieat  is  not  only  faeed  bo" 
the  disease  of  the  o^an,  and  from  the  genenl  dehilitT 
and  suffering  superinduced  by  it,  but  able  to  besr  the 
minutest  sounds  as  welt  as  titoiigh  dia«8te  of  the  ngs" 
had  nevei  existed.  As  we  have  aaiS  that  oases  satot- 
quently  cured  by  Mr.  Stevenson  have  actual^  been  pro- 
nounced h(^)elcss  by  pTofrasional  men  of  high  cbaraeter 
and  unqoutionahle  professional  riiill,  it  wilt  probably  be 
supposed  that  Mr,  Btevepton  has  some  nottrnm  ;—»>*< 'l' 
differs  in  practice  bom  the  rest  of  his  profession.  'Hiii 
is  not  the  case.  Merely  topical  remedies  ha  haa  not  a  wori  u> 
favour  of ;  contrariwise,  ia  various  parts  of  his  book  ibeit 
are  plain  proofs  that  he  agrees  widi  the  late  able  tbougli 
cccenljic  John  Aberneihy,  in  believing  the  boweli  to  be  lb' 
great  centre  \^  which  even  surgical  diseases  of  other  F*''*  '^ 
the  frame  are  lo  be  attacked  with  the  best  prospect  of  epeedy 
and  complete  success,  'fhe  great  cause  of  his  signal  loccen 
is  cases  which  had  btiffled  the  beat  skill  of  some  of  the  tSif* 
and  most  eminent  men  in  the  prcfsssioa,  is  his  intimate  uil 
laboriously  acquired  acquainlance  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
ear,  and  indeed  of  the  head  in  general.  However  complia"*' 
neglect  or  erroneous  treatment  may  have  rendered  "  «''■ 
this  perfect  knowledge  of  apatomy  enables  him  lo  tee  *!  ■ 
glance  the  .true  first  canse  and  ^sea^  of  the  disesse.    'Hie 
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conseqaenoe  ie,  that  very  few  ci8e«  are  {ncutable  tDtidelr  hb 
care ;  and  he  gives  119  numeroas  instmces  in  whieh  BUpfMised 
ibcurahle  cases  have  yielded  at  once  to  his  treatment. 

We  greatly  regret  that  our  space  will  not  at  present  allow 
ns  to  extract  from  the  very  nseftil  and  well- written  treatise 
to  whieh  we  have  alluded ;    but  if  any  among  oiir  nomercms 


readers  be  Umself  a  snflFerer  front  dekhess,  or  at  all  interested 
in  the  omtot  and  welfiire  of  any  one  who  is,  we  can  do 
him  no  greater  illvour^  bestow  upon  him  no  greater  benefit, 
than  that  of  strentiously  and  wannly  recommending  him,  in 
the  first  place,  to  read  this  book,  and,  iu  the  seeond  place,  to 
tonmilt  its  very  able  and  hiimane  author. 


•"•MWVMXMVMWMMNMlMlfMtvKW 


PRUSSIA  ANI>  POLAND. 


Prussia  oontdns  ten  provinces,  exclusive  of  Neuii^tel ;  Ms 
breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  seventy  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  while  its  length  is  not  less  thtth 
1200  miles ;  "  stretching,"  said  Voltaire,  ''  along  the  inap  6f 
Europe  like  a  pair  of  garters/'  It  lies  between  tiie  50*  and 
55"*  of  north  latitude,  and  between  6^  SO'  and  24"  ol  east 
longitude.  The  population  of  Phissia  amounts  to  10,596,571 
persons,  averaging  about  ninety-nfne  to  a  square  mile. 

The  physical  appearance  of  territories  so  extensive  is  by 
no  means  varied.  In  Pomerania  and  other  provlhces,  so 
sfight  is  the  slope  towards  the  sea,  that  the  tide  would 
inandiBite  the  land  but  for  a  long  range  of  sand-hills  or 
artificial  dykes.  Level  surfiwe  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  entire  dominions ;  and  though  there  are  some  diminutive 
eminences,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  Prussia  Which  can 
be  denominated  a  mountain.  In  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  lakes  are  more  common  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  continent.  The  woods  and  forests  are  calcu- 
lated to  cover  above  seventeen  millions  of  acres.  Branden- 
buif[h,  Wes^halia,  and  other  places,  abouhd  with  large 
plaiDs  of  sand,  or  are  covered  with  heath.  Silesia  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  marked  by  the  number  of  its  gentle 
inequalities.  The  whole  of  Prussia  is  beautifully  diversified 
by  the  number  of  canals  and  rivers  that  intersast  it  in  all 
directions. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  manhes,  frequent  rains 
and  inundations,  the  climate  of  Prussia  is  not  esteemed 
a  healthy  one ;  but  in  the  western  provinces  the  weather  is 
frequently  mild  and  genial.  So  great  a  variety  is  there 
in  the  several  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  that  in  some  parts 
the  summer  seems  to  have  arrived,  while  in  others  the  in- 
habitants are  experiencing  all  the  rigour  of  seveiie  winter* 

The  government  of  Prussia  is  despotic,  the  whole  executive 
and  le^lative  power  being  vested  m  the  klog.  The.  qouncil 
of  state  consists  of  tke  royal  family,  and  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs,  of  the  financeS|  of.  justice,  of  public  instruction,  of 
trade,  of  the  public  debit,  of  police,  and  of  war,  besides  local 
councils  for  adaiiiiistrating^  the  liiws  in  the  provinces. 

The  first  event  of  importance  in.  the  historical  reco^rds  of 
Prussia,  is  the  overthrow  d[  the  origiaal  inhabitants  by  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order*  Their  graau  masters  AU}ert, 
Mas  a  descendant  from  the  house  of  Brandenburgh,  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Albert,  he 
was  succeeded,  in  1640,  by  his  eon  Frederick  William,  who, 
by  treaties  with  the  Hessians  and  Dutch,  added  considerably 
to  the  Prussian  dominions.  Another  treaty,  that  of  West- 
phalia, concluded  in  1647,  joii^ed  to  the  dukedom  of  Prussia 
the  bishoprics  of  Minden,  Halberstadt,  Magdeber^;.  and 
Camin,  with  other  less  important  places.  Frederick  William 
died  in  1688,  carrying  to  the  grave  the  love  and  regret  of  his 
subjects. 

His  son  Frederick,  by  joining  with  William  IIL  of 
England  against  Ffance,  succeeded  in  erecting  the  dukedom 
of  F^[ussia  into  a  kingdoQ^a  and  he  was  crowned  king  at 
Konigsberg,  In  January  1701,  under  the  name  of  Frederick  I. 
the  emperor  of  Germany  placing  th^  cro>vn  on  hie  bead. 


Frederiek  II.,  his  Suceessdr,  who  came  to  the  thrt>ne  in 
1713,  ^nss  a  great  statesman,  with  dispositfens  decidedly 
military,  though  never  engaged  in  actual  hostilities.  He 
had  a  singular  predilection  for  tall  soldiers,  and  the  army  was 
composea  of  the  tallest  men  to  lie  found  in  his  dominionB ; 
nor  did  he  eonfine  his  selection  to  these,  for  he  firequently 
violated  national  liritli  by  picking  up  subjects  of  other  states 
who  reached  his  standaid  of  personal  altitude.  Before  his 
death,  the  Prussian  army  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
numerous,  btit  contained  the  best  disciplined  and  accoutred 
soldiers  in  Europe.  This  mince  matried  Sophia,  the  daughter 
of  Geoige  I.  king  of  England,  and  left  to  fill  the  throne  his 
son  mderick,  afterwards  sumamed  the  Great,  who  com- 
menced his  reign  in  1740. 

Unlike  the  life  of  his  father,  that  of  Frederick's  was  one 
of  fitquent  war.  During  seven  years  he  was  uninterruptedly 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  various  neighbouring  nations, 
when,  in  addition  to  other  calamities,  500,000  coibbatants 
fell  in  die  field.  In  the  few  intervals  of  peace  which  occurred 
during  his  oareer,  Frederick  employed  himself  In  promoting 
the  true  welfare  and  interests  of  his  subjects.  He  founded 
academies  and  seminaries  for  learning,,  he  invited  scientific 
men  and  eminent  scholars  from  every  countrj^in  Europe — 
though  it  has  been  remarked  that  he  treated  them  more  as  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  than  as  philosophers ;  he  cleared  waste 
lands»  constructed  canale,  rewarded  men  of  merit  in  every 
department  of  enterprise,  and,  in  short,  spared  neither  time 
or  expense  in  promoting  the  internal  resources  and  improve- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  Besides  these  acts  of  political 
wisdon^  he  devoted  \ia  leisure  to  literary  pursuitSj.  leaving 
behihdn^  the  res^t  uf  these  labours  in  a  "History  of  the 
Hbua^ra  Bhdraeiiburgn,*'  '*  Memoirs"  of  his  own  time,  besides 
seVer4  ^Pf n(s  t  amongst  others,  an  heroic  on  the  art  of  war. 

Til  17B3  the  king  of  Ptussia  cooperated  with  Russia  in  the 
ioyasibh  and  destrnctioil  of  Poland,  and,  at  its  dismemberment 
obtained  a  ^hiue  in  ^lit  unfortunate  kmgdom.  The  division 
was  thade  thus:— 

Sdaare  ntUci.  PopaUition. 

usita  ••••    168»000 G,700,O0O 

d«trla. ;  • .  • .  04,000 4,^00,000 

^Ui&U------  A2,000 3,500,000 

•  •  • 

Prussia  bad  to  ddlver  up  A  considerable  portion  of  her 
Polish  acqursitions  in  1P07  ;  but  by  the  treaibj  of  Vfchna.  in 
1&J5,  she,S  giaraptced  IHtJie  possession  of  20,000  eqaare 

mites;  iJ^i'th  a Vi^^l^^^^  ^^  i  ,600,000. 

Frederick  the  Great,  who  died  in  1780,  at  the  advanced 
npe  of  geventy-five,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Frederick 
William  1 1.,  during  whose  rei^n  few  events  of  much  import- 
ance occured;  and  dying  in  1797,  he  left  the  throne  to  his 
son,  the  present  monarch,  Frederick  William  HI.  joined  his 
arms  to  those  of  Huonaparte  in  1806,  and  invaded  Hanover, 
which  he  annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  by  shutting  the 
porU  of  the  German  Sea  and  Lubec  sgathst  the  British 
flag;  but  in  October  of  the  same  year  the  Prussian 
monarch  found  it  expedient  to  declare  war  against  hb 
former  >l1y,  and  the  battle  of  Jena  was  the  consequence,  in 
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which  Fnulit  lost  40,000  men,  induding  twesty  geneiali. 
The  French  sfterwaid*  inntded  Sileaia,  Stnlsund,  Colberg, 
and  Dantzic,  carrying  Tictory  and  derastatiua  in  everj 
^rectioD,  lliit  vai  ended  vith  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and 
,  enormoUB  loues  were  suatained  by  Pnueia.  besides  immenae 
pecuniary  contributions  to  the  French  emperor.  In  1813, 
howcTcr,  Frederick  joined  with  Britain,  Austria,  Kussia,  and 
Sweden,  against  France  ;  an  alliance  which  proved  particu* 
larly  fortunate  for  the  English  aims  at  the  ever-metnorable 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Prussian  army,  under  Blucher, 
coming  up  to  our  aid  at  a  most  critical  juncture.  '  At  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  territoiies  lost  during  the 
war  were  again  secured  to  Prussia  :  and  since  that  period 
few  events  of  historical  importance  have  transpired  in  that 
Icpgdou. 

Poland,  after  her  partition  between  the  three  powers 
already  named,  received  back  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna  her 
central  provinces,  which  were  erected  into  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  consisting  of  Cracow,  Sandomir,  Kaiiach,  Lublin, 
Ploek,  Masovia,  Podlachia,  and  Angustow,  and  bounded  by 
the  respeotiTs  acquisitiona  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
The  new  Uagdom  consisted  of  200  square  miles,  and 
2,800.000  inhabitants,  and  was  governed  by  a  constitution  of 
its  own.  In  1830.  however,  an  insurrection  took  place  at 
Warsaw,  tbecapitnl ;  ashort,  and,  to  Poland,  shockingly  dis- 
astrous war  with  Russia  followed,  and  by  an  ukate,  or  royal 
order,  from  the  emperor  of  Ruuia,  istuol  in  the  month  of 
February  1832,  Poland  was.  declared  an  integral  part  of 
Russia,  of  wbich  nation,  at  the  present  moment,  it  forms, 
politieally  speaking,  a  portion. 

The  crown  of  Poland,  with  the  exception  of  five  centuriea 
previous  to  the  year  1370,  was  purely  elective,  and  during 
thia  early  period  was  filled  by  tbe  family  of  Piaste.  The 
throne  was  frtqueDUy  contended  i  and  in  19S6,  one  of  the 


four  candidates  which  ajqwared  was  our  own  Sir  Philip 
Sidney ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  Sigismond  of  Sweden  baviof 
obtained  it;  who  was  followed  by  John  Casimer,  and  he 
abdicated  in  16G8,  retiring  to  the  abbey  of  St,  Gemunt,  in 
France,  where  he  died.  John  Sobieski  nest  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Poland,  and  by  thedeliveranceof  Viemu&omtiu 
arms  of  Soliman  of  Turkey,  besides  his  pohtical  wiidiiiii. 
enterprising  and  enthusiastic  character,  and  invincible 
bravery,  rendered  himself  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  Bien  ia 
the  annals  of  his  country. 

The  rdgn  of  Augustus  II.  was  one  of  anarchy  and  nbel- 
lion  ;  and  from  the  time  of  hia  weak  and  ineScient  admi- 
nistration, Poland  rapidly  haetened  to  that  decay  which  hi 
unce  bliea  upon  her.  Her  unfortunatje  geographical  Htuitian, 
in  the  midst,  as  it  were,  of  so  many  powerful  natidos,  hai 
caused  her  to  be  frequently, invaded  by  her  neighboun,  but 
by  none  so  often  and  wipi  so  much  sucoess  aa  by  Ruuit; 
as  we  have  before  stated,  she  it,  at  last  completely,  and  ve 
fear  permanently,  conquered  by.  that  ambitioai  nation. 

The  Polesare,  amongst  tiiemtelifeB,  divided  into  fourclsiuf, 
those  of  nobles,  clergy,  citiiens,  and  peasants.  Hiey  tet 
little  value  on  titles  of  honour ;  and  the  appellation  of  i 
gentleman  of  Poland  is  the  highest  distlnctipn  they  aipiic  to. 
"  The  Poles,"  says  a  recent  and  accurate  traveller,  "  seems 
lively  people,  and  use  much  action  in  thear  ordinary  codtk- 
sation.  Their  common  mode  of  salutation  is  to  indinetbeii 
heads,  and  strike  their  breasts  with  one  of  tleir  bands,  while 
they  stretch  the  other  towards  the  gipund.  Ihe  Fob 
maintain,  with  unshaken  tenacity,  the  custopia  and  piejadicn 
of  their  ancestors." 

llie  Polish  town  of  Ctacow  is  celebr^t^  for  its  nit 
mines ;  iron,  marble,  copper,  and  slate,  are  alto  produced  in 
great  abundance  in  Poland. 


No.  XI.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ASTRONOMY. 


Auovo  tiie  very  many  phenomena  which  at  once  excite 
a  strong  and  rational  curiosity,  yet  defy  the  researches  of 
science,  are  comets.  Their  nature,  their  place  in  the  great 
economy  of  the  universe,  are  unknovrn;  and  it  is  undecided 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  kna  part  of  onr  planetary 
machinery. 

It  no  dnubt  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mystery  in 
which  these  wanderers  of  the  sky  are  enveloped,  that,  long 
after  the  old  errors  as  to  the  solar  system  were  exploded. 


whole  natlona  of  otherwise  rational  people  could  not  ixti 
the  approach  of  a  comet  without  a  tenor  so  extraTtgtDt  Bnd 
so  infectious,  that  the  very  descriptions  of  it  in  hi»tory  ik 
absolutely  ludicrous.  War,  pestilence,  and  hmine,  were  die 
very  least  of  the  evils  which  were  expected  to  be  die  ineril- 
able  consequences  of  the  viiit  of  a  comet ;  and,  as  we  hive 
shown  in  a  former  number  of  thia  work,  people  enn 
,  went  to  the  length  of  supposing  that  the  comet  would 
actually  come  into  collision  with  the  Earth,  snd  whoUf 
destroy  it.  How  sincere  not  a  few  of  them  were  in  their 
belief,  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the  &ct  that  veiy  many  pet- 
sons  made  over  all  their  lands  and  money  to  ihe  Popt  oS 
Rome,  while  still  more  made  a  similar  transEEr  to  iadindail 
impostors,  who  skilfully  and  Dnfedingly  took  advantigc  uf 
the  general  delusion  and  the  general  panic. 

Thanks  to  the  "  schoolmaster,"  there  is  not  now,  we  dsR 
affirm,  inany  part  of  our  country,  however  obscure,  any  cb.'? 
of  our  countrymen,  howettr  poor,  by  whom  such  groM  delu- 
sions would  not  be  good  humouredly  laughed  at  and  Kouled- 
We  have  learned  to'Iook  upon  the  comet  admiringly,  wi 
with  a  noble  and  luadable  curiosity ;  and  to  Tiew  it,  even  » 
we  view  a  planet,  as. one  of  the  works  of  an  all-beafTulcDt 
and  all-beneficent  Creator.  ''. 

But  though  we  have  thus  conquered  the  prejudice  nhith 
made  our  forefatherg  so  Ittticromsljandooa  and  alarmed,  «s 
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hare  not  as  yet  tboioughly  maitered  the  mystery  of  comets. 
What  18  known  is,  ia  substance,  as  follows. 

Like  the  planets,  comets  are  solid,  opaque  bodies,  to  £ar  as 
cooeeros  what  is  called  the  nucleus ;  the  ^lang-spreading* 
hair-like  light,  which  they  project  from  them,  bemg  received, 
as  the  light  of  our  own  planet  is,  from  the  sun. 

Comets  approach  the  Sun  in  long  elliptical  orbits,  the 
nocleus,  or  head  of  the  comet,  becoming  more  and  more 
bright  as  the  distance  between  the  comet  and  the  Sun  is 
diminished.  After  passing  the  Sun,  the  comet  keeps  still 
careering  onward;  and,  in  some  instances,  traTerses  the 
boondless  realms  of  space  during  entire  ages,  ere  it  again 
makes  its  appearance  ;  while,  in  other  instances,  the  comet 
makes  its  appearance  twice  in  a  single  century. 

Though  this  great  difference  exists  as  to  the  periods  of 
the  appearance  gHT  different  comets,  the  periods  of  some  have 
been  odculated,  and  their  return  predicted  with  great  accu- 
laey  As  an  instance  we  need  only  refer  to  the  splendid 
comet  of  last  year. 

Dr.  Long,  in  his  able  treatise  on  astronomy,  showed  that 
that  comet  would  appear  in  1835  ;  or  at  least  his  proofs 
amounted  to  what  the  severest  logic  would  have  allowed  to 
be  the  very  highest  degree  of  probability.  He  showed  that 
the  period  of  this  comet  was  about  seventy-six  years.  It 
appeared  according  to  his  statement  in  1531,  in  1607,  in 
1682,  and  in  1759. 

Now  a  glance  at  his  figures  will  show  that  he  was  Justified 
in  predicting  its  return  in  1835.    Thus — 

16()7 
1531 


Period  the  first 


76 


1682 
1607 


Period  the  second 


75 


1759 
1682 


Period  the  third         77     . 
Here,  then,  we  have  in  round  figures 
iix  jears  to  each  of  the  three  periods. 

76 
75 
77 


average  of  seventy- 
Thus— 


3)    228 


76 
and,  if  due  allowance  were  made  for  the  different  months  of 
the  different  appearance?,  we  should  find  the  periods  exact, 
without  taking  the  average. 

With  these  data  before  him,  the  Doctor  very  reasonably 
as  well  as  correctly  predicted  that  we  should  ree  this  comet 
again  in  1835,  because  from  1682  to  1759,  when  the  comet 
was  last  eeeo,  gave  the  usual  result. 

1759 

1682 


and 


gave 


77 

1835 
1759 

76 


How  correctly  as  to  fact,  as  well  as'ably  at  to  theory,  the 
Doctor  predicted  the  return  of  the  comet,  we  need  not 
remark ;  nor  need  we  add  that  we  should  as  soon  doubt 
about  the  dawning  of  any  given  day  in  this  very  week,  as  we 
shall  that  this  comet  will  appear  again  in  1911. 

The  comet,  of  which  we  have  here  presented  our  readers 
with  an  accurate  engraving,  is  that  very  splendid  one  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  year  181 K  It  was  looked  for 
with  great  anxiety  by  men  of  science,  and  was  at  length,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  September,  discovered  just 
below  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  in  a  line  with 
the  two  stars  called  the  Pointers. 

This  magnificent  comet  was  visible  for  upwards  of.  two 
months.  It  paseed  the  end  of  the  Bear's  tail,  and  the 
constellation  Hercules ;  and  at  the  end  of  November,  when 
near  the  constellation  Aquila,  it  ceased  to  be  within  oyr 
view. 


:  «  NOT  A  BIT  OF  PRIDE/' 

How  often  may  we  not  hear  these  words  pionounccd,  as 
though  those  who  pronounce  them  deem  that  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  devise  a  higher  or  more  indisputable  panegyric ! 
And  how  many  otherwise  sufficiently  shrewd  and  intelligent 
men  do  we  not  meet  with,  who  pride  themselves  upon  no 
one  circumstance  of  their  existence  so  much  as  upon  their 
having  "  not  a  bit  of  pride  l" 

BoUi  of  these  classes  of  persons  will  very  probably  think 
us  exceedingly  hypercritical  for  finding  something  to  blame 
in  their  pet  phrase.  They  ^ill  not  perhaps  differ  very 
widely  from  us  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold  the 
misapplication  of  other  forms  of  speech ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  "  Very  Satirical,"  *•  Very  Ingenious,"  and  '•  Poverty's  no 
Disgrace ;"  but  that  we  should  deem  the  repudiation  of  pride 
to  be  blameworthy,  will  by  no  means  stand  so  well  in  their 
sight.  We  trust,  however,  that  briefly  as  we  intend  to  speak 
upon  the  subject,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  we  do  not 
blame  unreasonably  or  unjustly :  and  we  trust,  too,  that  if 
among  our  very  numerous  readers  there  be  any  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  either  of  using  this  formula  of  false  praise, 
or  of  hearing  other  persons  use  it  without  at  the  least  men- 
tally reprobating  it,  we  shall  disabuse  them  of  a  really  dan- 
gerous and  gross  error. 

Pride  is  of  two  sorts,  true  and  false ;  and  if  the  phrase  of 
which  we  are  speaking  referred  to  the  latter,  no  one  would 
be  more  ready  to  use  it  by  way  of  eulogy  than  we  ourselves 
should.  False  pride  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  severely 
reprobated,  whether  directly  or  by  implication.  It  is  almost 
invariably  the  offspring  and  the  companion  of  a  weak  head, 
and  of  a  cold  heart ;  and  it  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
right  interpretation  and  faithful  performance  of  some  of  the 
most  important  and  indispensable  of  onr  duties  as  Christians. 
A  heart  full  of  self-admiration,  and  contempt  of  all  the  rest 
of  our  species — an  insolent  hauteur  of  speedi  and  eye,  and  a 
Bwelling  port— these  are  so  fax  from  giving,  as  falsely  proud 
men  suppose  them  to  give,  any  claim  to  respect  or  admiration, 
that  they  in  fact  deserve  all  the  pity  which  the  inevitable 
contempt  of  intelligent  beholders  can  afford  to  them. 

I^t  no  one  suppose  that,  because  we  quite  sincerely  and 
plainly  condemn  this  paltry  pride,  we  are  therefore  wrong 
in  censuring  the  phrase  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
essay.  If  our  friends  will  take  the  trouble  to  define  their 
terms  as  they  go  on,  they  will  6nd  that  we  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent in  censuring  their  phrase,  and  at  the  same  time  cen- 
suring false  pride ;  just  as  we  may  be  upon  exceedingly  good 
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terms  with  the  fire,  which  the  seafion  abread^  makes  both 
use^l  and  ornamentel  to  oar  grates,  yet  depreeate  such  fires 
as  tiiat  which  once  burned  doiirn  the  greater  portion  of  the 
city  of  London. 

Far,  Tcry  far  indeed,  are  we  fipom  recommending  the  harsh 
feelings  and  the  insolent  airs  which  are  usually  termed 
pride ;  but  pride,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  hold 
to  be  among  the  most  important  and  valuable  possessions  of 
erery  young  man  who  holds  that  the  virtues  are  to  be  con- 
ieirved,  and  the  vices  avoided. 

Your  hair-brained  and  hilanous  personage,  who  prides 
himself,  and  is  praised  by  others,  because  he  "  has  not  a  bit 
of  pride,"  is  to  us  a  most  painful  spectacle*  We  see  in  such 
a  man  one  whose  very  virtues  are  but  an  accident,  atid  one 
whom  mere  accident  may  convert  into  a  dissolute  and  debased 
creature,  equally  a  disgrace  to  himself  and  a  perilous  pest  to 
all,  but  more  especially  the  youthful,  who  may  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  He  is 
. — *'  Hail  fellow,  well  met !"  with  every  one,  without  regard 
to  the  proprieties  of  society,  or  his  own  proper  position :  and 
too  frequently  either  withput  thought  or  care  about  the  good 
or  ill  morals  of  the  persons  with  whom  be  is  thus  unwisely 
and  needlessly  familuur. 

It  Is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  sort  of  excessive 
and  overweening  frankness  and  fismiliarity  may  in  the  first 
instance  arise  chiefly  or  wholly  from  waUt  of  thought ;  but 
here,  as  in  very  many  other  cases  of  human  error,  vanity 
soon  steps  in  to  aid  in  weakening  the  moral  sense,  and 
strengthening  and  confirming  the  evil  habit.  Accustomed  to 
hear  himself  lauded  fur  his  want  of  pride,  the  flattered  and 
self-complacent  auditor  soon  forgets  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
gulf  which  separates  true  pride  from  false  pride ;  the  pride 
which  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  conservator  of  the 
virtues,  frotn  the  pride  which  is  the  result  as  well  as  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  bad  heart,  and  ci  very  imper- 
fectly cultivated  intellect.  Confounding  theise  two  very 
distinct  entities,  he  but  too  soon  learns  to  look  upon  vice  and 
meanness,  if  not  with  an  approving,  yet  most  surely  without 
the  duly  disapproving  glance ;  a6d  rarely  indeed  does  man 
look  upon  vice  without  disgust  unless  by  quicker  or  slowtf 
degrees  to  become  its  votary,  and  in  the  end  its  victim. 

With  reference  to  this  last  assiertkm,  we  are  not  unaware 
that  we  have  the  authority  of  the  poet  against  us.  We 
know  that  it  has  been  poetiodly  said  that— 

**  Vice  18  a  inoniter  of  cuc\^  hideout  mien. 
As  to  be  hated  needi  but  to  be  seen." 

But  wcy  for  oni-  own  part,  fear  that  the  real  hideousness 
of  the  monster  vice  is  rarely  seen  through  until  escape  from 
that  monster's  embraces  hiks  become  a  matter,  humanly 
speaking,  of  sheer  ahd  utter  impossibility.  We  doubt 
whether  any  one  Can  look  upon  vice  without  being  to  a 
certain  extent  the  worse  for  the  sight ;  the  mere  knowledge 
that  such  a  sight  conveys,  can  scarcely  fail  to  diminish  the 
self-respect  which  accompanies  a  perfectly  unsophisticated 
feeling,  »nd  at  the  same  time  to  harden  our  hearts  against 
others  Vhile  making  us  suspicious  of  ourselves.  Qut  if  any 
one  can  look  with  comparative  impunity  upon  the  worse 
portion  of  what  Ufe  must  inevitably  present  to  the  gaze  of 
all,  he  can  do  so  who  is  duly  armed  with  a  just  pride, 
founded  upon  sound  moral  4od  religious  feelings.  His 
pride  is  a  faithful  sentinel,  waminj  hi4  virtue  of  the  first 
approach  of  vioe ;  and  what  pride  revolts  from,  reason  will 
surely  never  allow  to  have  habitual  appr<»ach. 

To  boast  of  having  no  pride,  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words. 
that  we  have  so  little  care  about  preserving  ourselves  fkom 
the  contaminating  influences  of  vice  and  vulgarity,  that  we ' 


not  merely  wiUbiglyy  but  ezoltidglyf  tliMw  dova  the  toy 
strongest  barrier  which  can  be  o|^posed  to  them.  Aa  moi 
so  gross  as  this,  diough  it  may  pattly  origintte  in  toen  on. 
reasoning  &nd  tlhrefleeting  impulse,  would  scsrody  ever 
become  oottflrmed  and  permanent,  but  that,  bting  s  leen- 
ingly  amiable  error,  vanity  can  come  to  its  aid.  "nie  faadest 
advocate  of  that  self-degrading  ind  self-eDdsngtring  itite, 
having  no  pride,  would  not  at  the  outset  see  cr  hetr  witltoot 
rebuke  a  tithe  of  what  he  will  subsequently  laugh  at,  or  psa 
unnoticed^  even  In  the  WHy  of  mere  vulgarity.  But  politaieK 
of  feeling  is  like  the  tirtues;  It  oannot  be  laid  aBide.vitfa 
imptinity ;  and  every  time  that  we  expose  ooiselvei  to 
contact  with  thevleioua  or  the  vulgar,  while  ungoaided  by 
a  due  pride,  we  give  a  new  blow  Co  our  qmckn^  of  penep- 
tion  between  right  and  wrong,  as  well  as  to  the  depdi  lod 
pclgnancy  of  our  love  of  the  one,  and  deteitatioa  of  tlie 
6ther. 

We  trost  that  we  have  said  quite  enough  to  show  to  ov 
readers,  that  there  is  a  strong  and  an  eternal  neoniitj  iv 
baring  some  pride — ^to  .wit,  that  pfoper  pride,  whiebt  by 
making  lis  look  with  loathing  and  dislike  upon  the  riot  or 
the  vulgarity  of  others,  provides  xm  pro  UuUa  with  i 
security  against  our  being  led,  step  by  step,  and  hslf  U' 
consek>usly,  into  a  participation  of  other  the  one  or  tk 
other: 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  remark,  that  phrases  vtid 
profess  to  have  a  universal  fanport,  are  almost  unifonnl] 
erroneous.  They,  fbt  the  most  part,  appeal  to  some  feeiiog 
which  under  certain  restrictions  is  perfectly  unexceptiootble ; 
they  excite  the  hearer's  mind  upon  this  particular  point,  ud 
then  enlist  into  the  sendee  his  general  vanity.  The  ratiic- 
tions  and  the  reservations  which  right  fedifag  sod  lOttod 
logic  would  suggest,  are  put  altogether  aside  bytbevvD 
and  energetic  pipings  of  vanity ;  and  what  woidd  be  rigbt 
under  certain  circumstanccif ,  la  at  once  set  down  ss  beinj; 
right  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Guard  well,  oh  youth !  against  allowing  yotir  vaaitf  to  take 
part  in  the  combats  between  impulse  and  duty :  but  for  this 
energetic  but  most  sophistical  and  unfair  pleader,  mtny  sod 
many  a  fortune  would  have  escaped  ruin,  many  and  mtny 
a  conscience  would  have  escaped  that  moat  terrible  of  tU 
earthly  tortures — remorse. 


WAGERING. 

Mamt  of  the  grosser  follies  of  ottr  remote  ancestors  voold 
be  scarcely  credible  to  us,  were  not  the  history  of  the  [«.< 
80  strongly  corroborated  by  observation  of  the  present. 
How  incredible,  fmr  instance,  does  it  not  at  first  sight  nm, 
that  in  a  nation  like  England,  a  law  so  vile,  and,  at  the  lane 
time,  so  ludicrously  silly  as  that  which  sanctioned  the**  vl^ 
of  battle,"  should  exist  during  long  centuries,-— all  rsal^) 
of  men  looking  up  to  it  as  the  most  infallible  test  of  tbe 
guilt  or  innocence  of  mutually  accusing  peiacma!  DifoeB<^ 
of  stature,  age,  bodily  strength,  and  skill  and  actirity— in  ^ 
use  of  legnl  weapons,*  was  made  no  sort  of  account  of  bj 
this  consummately  barbarout'and  brunleas  law;  and  ^' 
cordingly,  he  who  had  the  advantage  in  the  dtffeneoce 
usually  existing  in  some  or  all  of  those  respects,  couM  quite 
easily  earn  character  and  avoid  puniahment  by  the  simpk 
process  of  adding  |the  crime  of  public  murder  to  wbsterer 
private  crime  he  had  formerly  committed,  and  now  chose  to 
deny.  A  blessed  state  of  things,  surely !  That  this  lav 
remained  in  force  even  in  the  present  century,  is  onlj  too 
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certain:  ite  ^xistenoe  dj/qgn^d  our  nfttioQil  ctoncter, 
although  pr»p|jcatly»  tlwik  U^aveo  •  it  hod  lopg  mised  tP  b9 
tlie  caoae  of  tukjust  bloodabed. 

Sometbing  of  the  same  absurdity  wbioh  dictfited  tbi*  post 
abeord  lair  is  still  to  be  remarked  in  not  »  Uw  oi  tb^ 
expressions  aod  eustoaos  of  priyatie  Uie ;  one  among  these 
customs  we  consider  tbatV  vageriog.  It  may,  probably,  be 
supposed  that  soph  a  ctisioiii,  indicating  as  it  does  so  great  a 
contempt  of  sound  logic«  must  of  necessity  originate  with, 
aod  be  oonfined  to»  the  very  lowest  of  the  population,  both 
as  to  circomstuiGesJaad  intellect ;  but,  in  truth,  the  principle 
apon  which  wagering  is  based,  the  cfHpital  logical  error 
whiob  gives  rise  to  it*  may  be  discoyered  in  fuU  and  noxious 
activity  amQng  all  classes  of  people.  Wagering  and  duelling, 
different  as  tbey  fire  in  effect,  yet  proceed  ^pm  \hp  sa^e 
enoneoQs  sourpe.  A  gentleman  is  truly  or  fabely  accused  of 
coodoet  incoapfitil>le  with  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour. 
Is  it  true  ?  Why,  then,  as  a  man,  having,  in  spite  of  his 
aohsppy  lapse  firom  propriety,  not  wholly  lost  sight  of  his 
dnty  to  God  and  man,  it  should  be  his  care  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  admission,  and  not  merely  endeavour  to  atone 
for  the  psst,  bat  also  resolve  to  let  no  part  of  bis  copduc^ 
require  such  atonemeat  in  future.  Qn  the  other  hai^d,  is  he,  in 


foot,  calumfii»ted  by  an  ignorant  or  malioions  Mooseri  (|od 
qnite  iimoce&t  of  the  evil  that » laid  to  his  chargf  ?  purely 
)n  that  ease,  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his  country  is  the 
t9m9dy  wlucb  common  sense  and  a  right  feeling  would 
suggest  as  bis  only  fitting  course  of  procednre.  But  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman  is  not  to  be  thus  vindicated.  No ;  he 
caniiot  b€al  bis  pounded  honour  without  wagering;  he 
stalces  his  life  agaipst  his  opponent's  life,  just  as  people  in  a 
lower  sphere  resort  to  wagering  the  instant  that  they  find 
themselves  beaten  in  argument.  The  wager,  whether  of  a 
lifis  or  a  guinea,  has,  in  fact,  not  a  jot  of  effect  updn  the 
question  io  dispute.  If  to  be  decided  a^  all,  it  can  be  decided 
without  the  pistol  or  coin  (leipg  called  in^  the  accoiint : 
but  your  wagerers,  whether  they  £eel  compelled  to  risk  or 
commit  murder,  to  vindicate  th^  honour,  or  simply  siibsti* 
tute  purse  for  argument,  exclaiming  "  If  I  am  a  fool,  my 
movey's  none  I  "  are  very  comfortably  indifferent  about  the 
moral  or  intellectual  value  of  their  wagers ;  and,  in  all  pro« 
bability»  if  this  paper  fall  into  their  Imnds,  we  shall  receire 
sundry  letters,  per  twopenny — we  request  that  Jliey  be  post 
paid ! — not  merely  assuring  us  that  our  notions  are  decidedly 
Gothic,  but  also  offering  us  very  considerable  wagers,  by 
way  of  coQviqcing  us  I  
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CuconazAjfcu  as  Suxape  theo  was.  it  woiild  be  a  by  no 

means  easy  task  to  point  out  the  position  which  would  have 
been  more  kvannUa  to  the  young,  fierce,  and  yet  eool  and 
cskulaftiag  ambitMii  pf  Napoleon,  than  tbfit  of  gen^jpsUin- 
chief  of  tj^e  f^piy  of  |t^y-^  In  what  we  may,  without  any 
exaggemtion,  call  t|ie  incipient  civil  war,  in  whicti  "his 
energy,  courage,'  and  skill^m&de  all  that  the  sections  of  iParls 
could  do  against  him  worse  than  nothing,  he  had,  after  till, 
only  proved  whs4  he  eould  do  irader  the  direction  of  others. 
He  had  proved  faiidself  skill,  resolute,  and  ]>roiapt ;  and, 
above  all,  ha  had  shown  that  he  possessed  that  rare  and 
precious  gift,  pailitary  tact ;  that  quality  which,  as  we  shall 
by-and-by  perceive,  he  so  well  knew  how  to  estimate  at  its 
true  value ;  but  "be  was,  in  the  'affair  of  the  thirteenth 
V^endemaire,a8  to  all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  military  aft, 
compelled  to  be^  in  some  sort,  k  mere  machine  in  the  hands 
of  others. 

In  that  eyery  ^ay  admirable  wprk»  •<  Tb^  (Suripsitiefl 
of  LiteratuTf p  by  3.p'lsrae}i,  Esq.,"  there  are  many  and 
striking  illiistrations  of  the  important  di^erence  between  real 
and  routine  history.'  We  doubt  whether  ttie  time  has  as 
ret  come  for  a  French  historian  or  critic  fairly  to  appreciate 
he  secret  history  of  that  period  at  which  Napoleon,  with 
jis  hot  ambition,  as  yet  indefinite  and  unmethodiaed,  was 
intrusted  with  the  commaod  of  the  ever-mesaorabl^  army  of 
Italy. 

Whensoever  the  day  shall  arrive  for  the  perfect  revelation 
>f  the  secret  history  of  Prance,  at  the'period  to  which  w6 
are  alluded,  vire  venture  to  predict  that  iherely  personal  and 
«tty  affairs  will  be  found  tohare  had  infinitely  moie  important 
ifect  upon  the  subsequent  march  of  events  tium  any  historian, 
whether  a  Scott  or  a  BazlitI;,  a  Bourijenae  or  a  ^.gur,  has 
3  yet  made  allowance  for. 

The  more  we  ponder  the  events  of  that  very  important 
eriod  of  Frppc^  history,  the  more  firmly  do  we  feel 
ersuaded  that  Napoleon  owed  his  promo^on»far  less  than  is 
enerally  supposed,  to  his  own  merits,  sreat  and  brilliant  as 


they  most  unquestiona])ly  were*  The  orders  sen(  lo  )iim  l^y 
the  Directory,  the  false  information  given  fo  him,  ^f  a  most 
critical  momept,  as  ^o  the  capabilities,  as  a  reinfor.cement,  of 
the  ariay  of  Germany ;  anq,  a))ove  all,  |]ie  remonstrances 
wblphhe  sent  to  ^e  Ciirectory,  and  ^heijc  replies,  are  sufEcient, 
ii^  Qur  judgment,  to  point  to  some  person>iI  motives  on  the 
part  of  men  m  power  at  Paris,  as  the  true  solution  of 
the  caiise  of  his  being  kept  in  a  command  wlfiich  a\l  knew 
that  he  had  the  talent,  a^|f  few  could  hjive  been  ignorant  tjiat 
ne  had  the  will,  to  make  very  formidable,  not  merely  to 

foreigners  and  avowed  enemies,  but  ^ven  more  so  to  the 
eading  men  of  Ijis  own  country,  Weak  men  ever  prefer  the 
kreater  distsint  to  the  smaller  instant  peril ;  and  the  patriots 
of  France,  like  the  patriotic  pretenders  of  other  countries, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  seem  to  have  had  a  very  profound 
Korror  of  giving  up  place  and  profit  while  (he  one  could  be 
held  and  jthe  other  received. 

!pie  more  carefully  and  repeatedly  we  canvas  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  ^^apoleon*s  command  of  the '  army  of  Italy, 
the  more  profound  and  the  more  inevitable  becomes  the  con- 
clusion, that  h^  owed  the  continuance  of  his  autfiority.  in 
no  slight  degree,  to  the  mingled  fear  and  hatred  of  men 
in  power  at  Paris,  'kven  if  they  already  saw — though  we  do 
bot  think  ^ey  did— the  whole  of  the  advantage  to  which  he 
waa  both  able  and  willing  to  turn  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  he  found  himself,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  leading 
Frencb  civilians  were  well  inclined  to  let  the  indomitable 
and  impracticable  soldier  get  any  prospective  and  as  yet 
doubtful  advantage,  rather  than  have  so  formidable,  prompt, 
and  unscrupulous  an  antagonist  to  combat  against  them  on 
the  instant,  and  at  home. 

That  Napoleon  himself  viewed  matters  in  this  light,  will, 
we  think,  be  pretty  clear  to  any  one  who  will  faike  the  trouble 
attentively  to  examine  the  course  pursued  both  by  Napoleon 
and  by  the  men  in  powey  at  home.  His  offers  of  resignation 
to  them,  contrasted  with  his  profession's  to  his  comrades  !n 
arms,  and  the  literary  servility  of  the  Directory  to  him, 
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compared  vitfa  their  practical  playing  at  cross  ptirp08e8,can, 
we  are  of  opinion,  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  careful 
examiner  and  competent  reaaoner,  (that  eaeh  party  was 
doing  its  best  to  outwit  the  other.  Napoleon,  on  the  one 
hand«  calculated  rightly  enough  that  his  resignation  would 
not  lightly  be  accepted ;  and  the  Directory,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  sooner  have  done  any  thing  than  have  brought  back  to 
France  an  adversary  who  was,  quite  obviously,  as  willing  as 
able  to  make  their  respective  cabinets  any  thing  other  than 
beds  of  roses. 

All  this  manosuvring  between  Napoleon  and  the  authorities 
at  home,  are  by  us  only  noticed  as  grand  landmarks,  so  to 
speak,  by  which  traveUera  through  the  mazes  of  Ihe  French 
history  of  that  period  may  guide  their  footsteps.  The  time  for 
Napoleon's  civil  power  was  not  yet  come  ;  and  he  very  wisely 
used  the  bad  faith  and  the  bad  policy  of  his  opponents,  for 
the  present,  only  as  means  by  which  to  secure  his  military 
rank,  and  facilitate  his  military  operations. 

Before  we  proceed  to  glance  rapidly  ov6r  Napoleon's 
military  career,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  eay  a  few  words 
about  his  first  marriage.  The  French  account  of  this  marriage 
seems  to  us — though  we  must  in  candour  confess  that  we  do 
not  find  confirmation  in  the  commentaries  of  any  other 
writer— to  partake  very  considerably  of  the  French  style 
of  clap*trap  and  display.  lo  a  few  words,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  us  that  Josephine  Beauhamois  had  determined 
to  be  married  to  Buonaparte,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  take  bold 
and  ingenio^  steps — about  the  delicacy  of  the  procedure 
we  say  notlung — ^to  bringing  about  the,  on  her  part,  much 
desired  match. 

The  French  wxiters  assure  us  that  Eugene  (Josephine's 
son,  by  her  deceased  husband,)  was,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  so 
desirous  to  obtun  his  father's  sword,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Buonaparte,  that  he  introduced  himself,  and 
solicited  its  restoration.  On  receiving  the  sword,  the  youth, 
it  is  said,  showed  so  much  noble  emotion,  that  the  future 
emperor  was  much  interested.  The  romance  does  not  end 
here.  The  widow  Josephine  was  so  much  delighted  with 
the  reception  of  her  son  by  the  now  rising  Napoleon,  that 
ahe  could  do  no  less  than  wait  on  the  young  warrior  to  return 
him  her  thanks.  In  those  days  we  are  bound  to  suppose 
that  ladies  could  write  letters,  and  lackeys  deliver  them ; 
but  Josephine  chose  personally  to  pay  her  respects,  and 
return  her  thanks.  Looking  at  their  speedily  consequent 
marriage,  and  at  her  subsequent  weak,  extravagant,  yet 
loose  and  artful  conduct,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  with  all 
sorts  of  respect  and  deference  to  Messieurs  the  French 
historians,  that  Josephine  had  fairly  set  her  cap  at  Buonaparte, 
and  that  he,  shrewd  as  he  was,  was  fidrly  cheated  into 
matrimohy  by  her  union  of  artfulness  and  personal  attracticm. 

The  early  career  of  Buonaparte,  as  general  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  was  such  as  to  justify  all  that  his  friends  hoped  from 
him,  and  all  too,  that  his  enemies  feared.  Marmont,  in 
writing  to  Bourrienne,  well  describes  the  rapidity  of  the  young 
emperor's  progress.  **  It  is,"  says  Marmont,  "  a  fine  thing, 
with  an  army  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  destitution,  to  have  beaten,  eight  difierent 
times,  an  army  of  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  thousand  men, 
obliged  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  make  a  humiliating  peace,and 
driven  the  Austrians  from  Italy." 

The  conduct  of  the  conquering  Napoleon  towards  the 
senate  and  people  of  Venice  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  his 
possessing  equally  the  talents  and  the  duplicity  of  a  statesman. 
That  Venice,  proud  of  her  antique  glory,  and  unaware  that, 
though  the  halo' of  that  glory  still  lingered  around  the  city  of 
St.  Mark,  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  olden  day  were 
as  irrevocably  passed  away  from  her  as  those  days  themselves ; 


that  Venice,  at  once  declining,  corrupt,  yet  full  of  tun-glorf, 
diould  look  with  a  discontented  and  troubled  nze  apoa  the 
progress  of  the  French  in  Italy,  was  peneody  attani 
and  justifiable.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  lenate  of 
Venice  made  military  preparetions;  the  siege  of  Mutat 
making  them  more  than  ever  jealous  as  to  the  fiial  iotentioni 
of  France.  Napoleon  seized  with  alacrity  upon  the  fint 
pretence  for  a  quarrel  with  them  ;  and  he  easily  foond  thit 
pretence  in  the  fiict  of  their  having  given  a  kind  and  hospitable 
reception  to  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.  It  migbt 
be  said  that  we  prophecy  after  the  event,  and  that  we  affinn 
what  Napoleon's  thoughts  were,  thereby  reasoning  firon  i 
what  his  actions  were  subsequentiy ;  but  so  far  is  soeh  froa 
being  the  fact,  that  our  statement  is^ounded  on  Ntpoleoo's 
own  words;  in  a  despatch  to  the  Executive  Directory  of 
France.  This  despatch  so  strongly  characterised  hii  sob- 
sequent  political  conduct,  that  we  cannot  fofbeartraaBcribbg 
the  passage  relating  to  Venice. 

"The  senate  of  Venice  lately  sent  two  judges  of  their 
council  here  to  ascertain  definitively  how  things  rtuid.*  I 
repeated  my  complaints.  I  spoke  to  them  about  the  leoepda 
of  Monsieur.  Should  it  be  your  plan  to  extract  fin  or  (ii 
milliona  from  Venice,  I  have  expressly  pfepared  this  lort  of 
rupture  for  you.  If  your  intentions  are  more  decided,  let 
me  know  what  you  mean  to  do,  and  wait  until  the  ftvounblc 
moment,  which  I  shall  seize  according  to  circumstances ;  for 
we  must  not  have  to  do  with  all  the  world  at  once.' 
—A  tolerably  cod  specimen  of  Napoleon's  good  fsith  is  to 
treatiea. 

(To  he  concluded  m  our  next) 


Pandbotb  kot  Loar,  as  oxKEmALtY  anwoaxn.— "Die  «• 
count  uniformly  given  by  authora  is,  that  tJieie  wu  botooe 
copy  of  the  Pandects  extant  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  centory, 
and  discovered  in  the  manner  mentioned.  That  the  Fandfcts 
were  little  known,  and  less  read,  on  account  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  timea  prior  to  the  above  period,  nay  ^ 
readily  granted ;  but  that  all  the  copiea  of  this  valuable  book 
were  lost  or  destroyed  throughout  Europe,  except  thit  it 
Amalphi,  can  scarcely  be  credited.  This  extraofdifflij 
anecdote  in  the  history  of  the  Pandects^  bordering  oa  tbe 
marvellous,  might,  no  doubt,  contribute  in  some  degree  to 
the  general  belief  of  it ;  but  it  ia  evident,  from  Gissofi'i 
History  of  Naples,  (lib.  ii.  c  2,)  that  notwithstiadttg 
the  destruction  of  many  valuable  books,  during  tbe  »* 
vasions  of  Italy,  by  the  barbarous  nations,  after  the  lixtb 
century,  copies  of  the  Pandects  escaped  the  genersl  demta* 
tion,  as  appeara  from  tiie  frequent  referencea  made  to  tbm 
by  Ivo  of  Chartres,  in  his  Episties,  46,  49,  &c.  It  is  lie- 
wise  certain,  that  Justinian'a  Inatituliona  were  presened  fl 
Italy,  by  Abbot  Desiderius,  in  hia  library  of  Cassino.  Tbeo- 
bald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  the  Ptodccts  wto 
Engknd,  soon  after  his  consecration  in  1 138.  Bcsidrt.  it  i« 
known  tiiat  tiic  study  of  tiie  Roman  law  was  genenl  ffl  the 
English  schools  in  1149,  and  was  pubUdy  tanght  l^  m* 
rius  VacariuB,  a  Lombard  lawyer,  to  a  numerous  audience.- 
Erskine's  ImtUutes.  Edinburgh,  1773,  Ub.  i.  tit.  u  j*. 
32,  p.  10. 


•  The  Venetianf,  as  we  have  prcvlouily  said,  bciog  tiled  pUh  wefl- 
groimded  fear  and  •uspicion.  _ 
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NEW  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


What  am  amusiDg  perplexity  ifaoDld  we  not  «ee  defueted 
in  Ibe  coantenitiice  of  any  worUiy  citizen  of  times  long  gone 
by,  could  he  suddenly  rise  from  his  n&rrow  tenement,  wd 
t&ke  &  bird's-eye  riew  of  London.  Where  would  he  now 
find  the  fields,  with  St.  Martin's  church,  lonely  and  stately 
in  one  part,  and  St.  Giles's  in  the  other  ?  Where  the 
vilbge  of  Charing?  Where  the  fields  and  gardens  along 
the  road  leading  from  that  village  to  Temple  Bar  ?  "  Echo 
answers.  Where  1" 

We  have  sometimea  unuied  oorselves  with  speculating 
npoD  which  part  of  town  would  the  most  completely  per- 
plex and  myatify  a  citizen  of  old  London,  called  back  once 
BgaJD  to  the  scene  of  bis  former  buBlling  induttry.  The 
qaestion,  however,  is  one  which  is  by  far  more  easily  asked 
than  utawned.  We  can  easily,  it  is  true,  select  any  two  of 
our  architectural  parvenut,  and  contnat  with  critical  eye 
their  brick  and  tone  (lolto  voce  slueco)  merilB  or  demerits  ; 
but,  after  duly  consideniig  them  in  every  possible  aspect,  we 
ire,  after  all,  obliged  to  borrow  an  apophthegm  from  honest 
Sancho  Panza,  and  furly  confess  that "  there  i«  much  to  be 
said  on  both  aides." 

Ja  the  west  end  of  town,  perhapi  the  most  striking 
■Iteration  has  taken  place  between  Knightabridge,  on  the 
north,  and  Z^mlico,  on  the  ionth.  The  noble  mtiscs  of 
building  oompriiing  Wilton  -  crescent,  Belgrave  -  square, 
Bnaton-aqaare,  Eccletton-street,  and  the  varioui  streets  and 
terraces  cloae  by  them.  Me  built  on  ground  which,  even 
within  oar  own  comparatirely  young  remembrance,  was 
mere  desert,  common  land,  witti  scarcdy  so  much  gnu  aa  to 
No.  256. 


aSaiA  a  meal  to  the  laiseraUe  donkeys  and  worn-out  bont* 
which  were  turned  out  upon  it.  lines  of  absolute  palaces, 
filled  with  every  Insury  that  taste  can  devise,  or  wealth 
purchase,  are  now  looked  upon  in  the  very  part  of  to«n  in 
which,  fonnerly,  prize-fights,  quoit  -  idaying,  and  low 
gambling,  were  the  sights  to  be  seen  by  day,  and  in  which, 
in  the  dark  winter  nights,  robbery  was  the  most  probable 
lot  of  any  ungle  and  feeble  passenger,  whof  in  truth,  did 
not  always  undergo  tbe  process  of  being  robbed  onaccom- 
paiued  by  that  of  brutal  personal  ill-treatment.  The  "  fine 
fields,"  as  the  cite  of  the  splendid  pile  of  buildings  to  which 
we  have  alluded  was  called,  was,  in  truth,  a  terrible  resort 
d  blackguards  and  ruffians,  aud  about  as  bad  a  spot  tot 
unprotected  people  to  pais  over  as  any  within  five  miles  of 
London ;  and,  certainly,  could  any  one  who  died  early  in 
the  present  century  be  brought  to  Ufe,  and  placed  in  a 
glorious  summer  day  upon  the  "  Bloody  brid^,"  (so  called 
from  a  particularly  atrocious  murder  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,)  be  would  find  some  difficulty  in  looking  at  the 
splen^d  scene  presented  to  him.  without  intetruption,  all 
the  way  to  St.  Peter's  church;  he  woold  be  not  greatly 
blameable,  did  he  suspect  that  a  gentle  attempt  at  mystifica- 
tion was  being  made  upon  him,  when  told  that  he  lodted 
along  the  ground  which  he  formerly  knew  as  jiart  swamp, 
part  rubbish,  and  all  a  very  considerable  nuiianceto  all  people 
of  good  morals,  and  no  less  considerable  eye-sore  to  all 
people  of  good  taste. 

I'nming  our  attention  to  a  more  eastemly  part  of  the  town, 
we  tee  a  no  less  striking  difiereace  between  arcbitectunl 
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appearances  as  they  were,  and  as  they  are.      St.  Paul's 
gigantic,  and  of  an  almost  awe-inspiring  magnificence-^tbis 
admirable  memento  of  the  perseverance,  as  well  as  the  genius  of 
the  great  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  would  not  be  obstructed 
in  his  mighty  and  well-executed  task,  by  all  the  long  years 
of  petty  persecution,  and  still  more  petty  parsimony,  which, 
to  Uie  eternal  disgrace  of  both  the  court  and  the  corporation 
of  the  city,  he  was  allowed  to  be  annoyed  by,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  work,  even  down  to  its  very  conclu- 
sion,*— would  somewhat  perplex  the  topographical  ideas  of 
a  resuscitated  cit  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  nay,  even 
of  one  of  the  days  of  Crom well's  fanatical  Ilound heads,  when 
the  cathedral  of  London  was  absolutely  exposed  to  every 
desecration  and  to  every  pollution.      If  the  fire  of  London 
had  done  no  other  good,  we  shotdd  consider  its  rayages  well 
nigh  atoned  for  by  its  having  caused  St.  Paul's,  aa  it  was 
then,  to  make  way  for  St.  Paul's  as  it  is  now.     But  we 
must  travel  eastward  still ;  for,  however  agreeable  it  may  be 
to  us  to  gossip  in  our  discursive  way  about  all  manner  of 
streets  and  edifices,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  readers  have 
all  this  while  been  patiently  waiting  for  a  few  words  about 
a  particular  edifice,  to  wit,  ''London  Bridge." 

In  former  times,  as  a  reference  to  any  very  old  picture  of 
London  will  shew,  the  wooden  biidge,  nhidi  occupied  nearly 
the  same  site  aa  the  present  very  noble  structure,  was 
crowded  on  each  side  with  dark,  gloomy,  ruinous,  and  alto- 
gether most  wretched-looking  huts,  occupied  by  the  very 
poorest  sort  of  shopkeepers,  and,  in  only  too  many  caaes,  hj 
characters  of  a  far  less  respectable  character. 

To  tins  extremely  primitive  affair  sueeeeded  the  late  stone 
bridge — a  wotk  of  a  solidity  extremely  creditable  to  the 
architecture  of  our  ancestors,  but  by  no  means  free  from 
very  grave  faults,  both  of  structure  and  position.  Time,  the 
great  destroyer  both  of  man  and  of  the  works  of  man's 
hands,  brought  even  this  massive  bridge  into  a  state  of  repair 
so  bad  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  passengers,  whether  by 
land  or  water ;  and  a  committee  of  the  leading  citizens 
was  found  for  the  superintendence  of  the  various  details  of 
the  requisite  measure.  Huge  sums  of  cash  were,  of  necessity, 
expended  in  purchasing  the  houses  uhich  it  was  necessary 
to  destroy,  in  order  to  make  the  approaches.  The  admirable 
arrangements  made  by  the  architect  and  the  building  com- 
mittee caused  the  work  to  be  at  once  excellently  and  very 
rapidly  done ;  and  in  July  1 83 1,  itwas  publicly  announced  that 
the  bridge  would  be  opened  in  the  first  day  of  the  following 
month ;  a  very  appropriate  day  for  such  a  ceremony,  it 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  immortal  Nelson's  glorious 
victory  at  the  Nile. 

Under  any  circumstances,  such  a  ceremony  as  opening  a 
bridge  in  such  a  crowded  and  sight-loving  city  as  London, 
would  no  doubt  have  collected  together  a  very  goodly  and 
sufficient  multitude  of  eager  and  agape  gazers ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  there  were  ndditional  reasons  for  this 
gathering  together  of  folks  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  conditions,  and 
ages.  In  the  first  place,  the  1ft  of  August  is  the  day  when 
the  annual  coat  and  badge,  bequeathed  by  the  actor  Doggett, 
is  rowed  for ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was  made  known 
that  the  king  and  queen  had  fignified  their  intention  of  con- 
descending  to  open  the  new  Lmdon  bridge  in  person. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  the  noble  Thames  present  a  grander 
or  a  more  animating  spectacle  than  on  this  occasion.  The 
river  was  crowded  in  every  direction  by  boats  and  barges, 


filled  with  elegantly-attired  company  ;  even  the  bridge  itielf 
was  adorned  with  a  gorgeous  and  most  appropriate  pavi- 
lion, which  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  conteroporRries'  thus 
described. 

The  pavilion  "  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed.     Constructed  of  standards  that 
had  formerly  waved  over  the  armies  of  almost  every  civilized 
nation   in   the  world,  its  decorations  were  of  an  equally 
striking  and  princely  charncter.     The  breadth  of  it  was  co- 
extensive  with   that   of  the  bridge  itself.     Its  form  was 
quadrangular,  and  at  the  four  corners  were  placed,  upon 
rai9ed  broad  pedestals,  groups  of  men  in  armour,  which  had 
an  extremely  picturesque  and  agreeable  effect.     The  pillars 
which  supported  the  royal  pavilion  were  adorned  with  flags, 
shields,   helmets,   and  massive   swords.     Their  Majesties' 
seats  were  beneath  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  state — of  ciimsoa 
cloth— the  back  of  which  was  formed  of  plate  glafe.    To 
the  right  and  left  of  this  canopy  were  places  fur  the  memben 
of  the  royal  family,  the  ministers,  and  many  of  the  nobility. 
Our  own  national  colours  floated  more  proudly  and  con- 
spicuously than  the  rest.    Besides,  however,  the  glorious  flag 
of  Old  England,  we  noticed  the  black  eagles  of  Russia  and 
of  Prussia,  the  keys  and  mitre  of  the  pope,  the  rich  embla- 
zoned shields  of  Venice,  of  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilits,  and 
of  Spain,  the  flag  of  America,  and  the  colours  of  the  Trinity 
House." 

Thitherward,  loudly  cheered  by  the  immense  assemblages 
of  lojal  and  delighted  people,  who  lined  both  shores  and 
considerable  portions  of  all,  save  the  very  centre  Ime  of  the 
river,  came  their  majesties,  in  splendid  procession,  in  the 
following  order : — 


•  Of  the  difficulties  agaimt  which  Wren  had  Co  contend,  we  fear  bat 
few  of  thoie  who  daily  look  upon  his  vMt  edifice,  know  any  thing.  Ids 
futare  number  we  shall  give  an  account  of  them,  in  a  description  of  the 
cathedral. 
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The  Trinity  House  Barge. 
The  Victualling  Office  BarRe. 
The  Commifsiouers  of  the  Navy. 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
Admiral. 
Commander  in-Chief  of  hla  Majesty's  ships  in  the  Medway. 
The  Lonis  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury'. 
The  VlceChanceUt»r. 
The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals. 
Barge  with  Earl  Grey  and  the  Cabinet  Mioislrn* 
THE  ROYAL  BAR QR. 
With  the  KING  and  QUBEN,  the  Duke  and  Dnrhess  of  CiunberiaiiH, 
rhe  Duchess  of  CambridKe,  the  Duchess  of  Glonccster.  lb« 
Duke  of  Sn5scx,  Prince  George  of  Cum- 
berland  and    Cambrl(1<;e. 
SECOND  UOYAL  BARGE. 
With  the  Lord  Chambeilain  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  in  Waitiee: 
Principal  Officers  of  their  Mnjestties'  HousehoM. 
THIRD  ROYAL  BARGE, 
Hpf  Majeftt>'»  Maids  of  Honour. 
Officers  in  Mitrndancc  ou  their  Majesties. 
StHle  Navy  Barge. 
With 
Lord  Amrliiis  Beauclerk,  Chief  Naval  Aid-de-Camp  to  bia  M«jr«ty, 
accompanied  bv  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  M.  Hardy, 
•Sir  I{eni7  Black worwl,  and 
other  disiiusiii«hed  Naval  OflictTs, 
The  Depnty  Cumptrotler  of  the  Navy's  Barge,  commanded  by 

Captain  Fanshaw,  R.N. 

Navy  Office  R*rge. 

The  Dnke  of  BocrU-nch's  Bart«< 

Together  with  nnmcroutt  Governmint  State  Barges  and  Meaef 

\Vui!>'  Laiuuhcs,  Ciittei',  &.c. 
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On  arriving  in  the  pavilion  on  the  bridge,  an  elegant  ci^M 
coUation  waa  in  readines?,  of  which  the  rojal  party  partook; 
and  his  Majesty  being'  preeented  with  a  eplendid  gold  cop  of 
wine,  Baid— "  )  cannot  but  refer  on  this  occasion  to  the 
^rcat  work  which  has  been  accompli)>hed  by  the  citfxew  " 
London.  The  city  of  London  ha«  been  renowned  for  rti 
magnificent  improTement?,  and  we  arc  commemonitTng  t 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  their  ^kill  and  talent  I  sbaB 
propose  the  source  from  whence  this  vast  impfovefflci^^ 
spnmg— The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  dty  of  Leaden. 
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llie  kisg  then  drank  of  what  is  called  the  bviog  cup,  of 
which  ail  the  members  of  the  royai  family  partook. 

Several  other  toaata  were  then  drank,  and  the  royal  party 
having  departed,  the  ceremony  terminated,  and  London 
bridge  was,  in  the  technical  phrase,  "  opened." 

Of  the  splendid  structure  thus  magnificently  opened, 
our  artist  has  given  a  yery  striking  and  correct  xepre- 
sentation. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

ScRiPTUEE  assures  us,  and  ail  history  very  abundantly 
supplies  us  with  illustrations  of  the  fact,  that  the  lot  of  man 
is  to  eat  the  bread  of  labour.  Even  in  the  most  fertile  and 
least  civilized  portions  of  the  earth,  some  labour  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  comfortable  and  healthy  existence  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  In  less  fertile  and  «ore 
civilized,  as  well  as  more  luxurious  portions  of  the  esrth, 
the  necessity  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants is — ^though,  to  a  cursory  and  merely  superGcial  view 
of  the  subject  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  —very 
greatly  increased. 

In  such  countries,  though  Nature  furnishes  less  of  supply, 
whether  of  the  absolute  necessaries  or  of  the  mere  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  life,  she,  ipso  facto,  causes  a  greater 
demand.  The  inhabitants  of  the  more  luxuriant  and  ener- 
vating climates  are  easily  contented ;  the  stubborn  glebe 
and  the  piercing  blast  do  not  impel  them  to  find  means  to 
subdue  the  one,  or  to  exclude  or  mitigate  the  other ;  their 
wants  are  few,  the  provision  of  nature  abundant ;  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  they  lack  equally  the  motive  and  the 
energy  to  make  the  Herculean  exertions  which  a  more  sterile 
soil  and  a  sterner  climate  at  once  suggest  and  require.  The 
writers  of  history,  even  when  they  are  most  speculative  and 
philosophical,  have,  we  think,  made  by  far  too  little  account 
of  this  potent  element  of  national  wealth  and  national 
luxury.  We  continually  hear  complaints  of  the  amount  of 
labour  necessary  to  the  comfortable  and  healthful  existence 
of  the  mass  of  the  population  uf  this,  that,  or  the  other 
civilized  country,  which  is  destitute  of  the  fertility,  though 
at  the  same  time  free  from  the  tempests,  the  enervating  heat, 
and  the  ravaging  diseases  of  the  countries  within  the  tropics ; 
but  not  a  syUabie  do  we  hear  from  any  of  our  loud-tongued 
and  ingenious  declaimers  about  the  difference,  in  point  of 
condition,  between  persons  so  labouring  in  such  climates,  and 
persons  in  such  climates  not  labouring  at  all,  or  only  sub- 
mitting to  the  nnfrequent  and  light  labour  which  suffices  the 
inhabitants  of  more  genial  and  more  prolific  countries.  No  ! 
any  comparison  upon  this  point  would  demolish  too  many 
one-sided  theories,  and  render  at  once  innocuous  and  ridicu- 
lous too  many  hollow  though  sounding,  and  silly  though 
malignant,  declarations! 

The  skill,  the  industry,  and  the  wise  and  affectionate 
frugality  of  our  progenitors,  more  or  lees  remote,  can  without 
question  exempt  some  of  us  from  the  absolute  necessity  of 
labouring  daily  for  our  daily  bread ;  but  the  exce})tions  are, 
comparatively  and  rationally  speaking,  by  far  too  few  to  mi- 
ll tdte  against  the  general  rule  laid  down  to  us  in  Holy  Writ, 
and  confirmed  by  all  human  ex^>erlence,  in  every  age  of  the 
world.  But  though  tlie  wise  Author  of  our  existence  has 
made  labour  one  of  its  conditions,  it  is  not  the  sole  one. 
Labour  we  must,  with  the  exceptions  already  spoken  of,  or 
we  most  degenerate  to  the  misery,  the  squalidnesa,  and  the 
precarious  life  of  the  savage.  But  we  are  fitted  lor  enjoyment 
«s  well  a«  lor  labour ;  and  so  wisely  are  we,  and  the  earth 


we  inhabit,  conatitnted,  that  moderate  and  moral  enjoyment 
is  io  fiir  from  unfitring  ns  for  our  necessary  labour,  that  the 
former  actually  counterbalances  the  effects  of  the  latter,  and 
enables  us,  '^  like  a  giant  refreshed,"  to  turn  again  to  its 
prosecnlion. 

Unhappily,  mankind  have»  for  tbe  most  part,  been  as  active 
in  abasing  their  capabilities  of  enjoyment  as  they  have  been 
industrious  and  ingenious  in  improving  their  capabilities  for 
labour.  To  use  haa  not  been  enough, — men  must  abuse  ;  to 
recreate  waa^  as  nothing  to  them,  unless  recreation  were 
carried  to  or  beyond  the  verge  of  debauch  and  dissipation. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  precious  result  of  an  improved 
state^  of  intellectual  culture,  that  it  step  by  step  diminishes, 
and  in  the  end  utterly  annihilates,  the  love  of  merely  sensual, 
and,  therefore,  debasing  modes  of  spending  the  portions  of 
time  not  devoted  to  increasing  the  stock  of  the  necessaries  or 
the  luxuries  of  .life.  The  mo»t  ignorant  men  are  always 
those  who  are  the  most  prone  to  expend  their  superfluous 
time  and  pecuniary  means  upon  sensual  pleasures ;  as  an 
instance  of  which  we  need  only  allude  to  the  absolute  frenzy 
of  avidity  with  which  savages,  when  once  initiated  into  the 
baneful  and  degrading  custom,  are  uniformly  found  to  use,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  to  abuse,  spirituous  and  intoxicating 
liquors. 

One  of  the  best,  and,  to  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthro- 
pist, one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  inspiring  symptoms  of  the 
time  present,  is  the  increased  and  hourly  increasing  preference, 
among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  our  population,  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral,  in  the  way  of  amusement,  to  tiie  sen- 
sual, the  silly,  and  the  debasing.  Drunkenness  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  scarcely  now  known  among  tbe  great  majority 
of  the  even  tolerably  decent  and  tolerably  educated  of  our 
population.  But  drunkenness,  though,  as  a  fans  criminit — as 
a  prolific  parent  of  crime,  undoubtedly  the  worst  of  tbe 
merely  sensual  and  wholly  un intellectual  enjoyments — en- 
joyment 6  !  proh  pudor  / — was  not  per  se,  and  within  its  own 
strict  limits,  the  most  revolting  or  the  most  corrupting  of 
the  many  silly  and  criminal  means  by  which  oar  ancestors  at 
once  injured,  disgraced,  and  deluded  themselves.  Only  so 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we  find  the  intel- 
lectual and  humane  sports  of  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting,  cock- 
fighting,  badger-drawing,  ranking  very  high  amrmg  tbe 
amusements  not  merely  of  men,  but  also,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  of  women  also  !  Where  are  now  the  authorized 
scenes  and  the  retained  and  pampered  pxofe«8ora  of  these 
brutal  and  brutalizing  punuitsr  A  poor  situation  would 
be  that  of  any  brawny,  brutal,  and  lazy  fellow,  who 
should  now  depend  for  hia  support  upon  his  qualifications 
for  the  amiable  and  dignified  post  of  pourt  bear-vard  ! 
Court !  say  we  ?  Why  the  very  herd  and  dregs  of  the 
population  would  laugh  such  a  creature  to  scorn,  and  bid 
him,  in  their  rough  but  expressive  phraseology.  *'tuke  his 
choice  between  working  and  a  full  belly,  or  idling  and  an 
empty  one." 

Though  we  are  the  strenuous  opponents  of  bad  and  debasing 
amusements,  it  makes  (as  we  trust  our  readers  have  often 
had  occasion  to  remark)  no  part  of  our  philosophy  to  censure 
or  dislike  proper  amusements.  So  far  is  such  from  being 
the  case,  that  we  hold  it  by  no  means  an  undignified  or  an 
unimportant  part  of  the  duty  of  a  '*•  Guidb  to  K::owh5doe  " 
to  distinguish  between  the  bad  and  the  cood,  in  the  way  of 
amusement,  and  to  accompany  reprobation  of  the  one  by 
recommendation  of  the  other.  It  is  .in  thia  spirit,  felt  even 
more  strongly  and  fervently  than  our  narrow  limita  will 
allow  uf  our  manifesting  and  exprcBsing  it,  that  we  have 
taken  for  the  subject  of  our  present  article  some  of  the  more 
common  and  popular  pastimes, 
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nngla  i^d  the  Hartz  mountaim  abound  in  timber ;  and  the  f  The  Conican  potterv,  taking  advantage  of  the  non«combustible 
..__*__ v..^.:         ut^i.  J      11-1         :^-lu;  *—     n^turc  of  asbestos,  reduce  filaments  of  it  toj^the   utmost 

attainable  degree  of  finenesa,  and  then  knead  it  as  equally  as 
they  can,  with  every  portion  of  the  clay  tiiey  are  about  to 
manufacture  into  vessels.  By  this  ingenious  use  of  asbestos, 
the  Corsicans  are  enabled  to  fabiicate  their  pottery  goods,  at 
once  very  much  lighter,  and  very  much  more  capable  of 
resisting  strong  degrees  of  heat,  than  they  could  by  any 
other  process  at  present  known  to  us. 

Might  not  this  process  be  very  advantageously  adopted  by 
our  own  Wedgwoods,  Spodes,  Chamberlains,  &c  ?  We  really 
think  that  it  might. 

This  singular  mineral  is  fibrous  in  texture,  and  of  a 
greenish  white  in  colour.  Most  of  the  mountainous  countries 
of  the  continent  largely  produce  it ;  and  it  is  also  fomid  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  more  elevated  and  rocky  parts 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 


passion  for  hunting,  which  pervades  all  classes  in  this  country, 
has  preserved  or  created  many  extensive  woods  in  the  middle 
and  south. 

The  German  people,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  borne  a 
high  character  for  bravery,  and  the  masculine  qualities  of  the 
mind.  They  are  in  general  firank  and  open,  but  inclined  to 
be  boastful  and  boisterous.  They  are  indefatigable  in  their 
pursuits,  and  engage  in  them  with  a  seriousness  and  sense  of 
importance,  which  not  unfirequently  lead  them  to  laborious 
trifliDg. 

Germany  grows  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  all  kinds  of  com  ; 
flax,  rapeseed^  and  hops :  but  agriculture,  as  a  science,  is  in  a 
particularly  backward  state.  Valuable  tractsiie  uncultivated, 
and  throughout  a  number  of  extensive  forests,  wolves,  wild- 
boars,  lynxes,  &c.  still  hold  dominion.  The  mountuns  are 
rich  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  silver,  cobalt,  and  bismuth. 
Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Saltzburgh,  abound  in  salt- 
mines. The  mines  of  Idria,  in  Carinola,  yield  annually 
5000  cwt.  of  quicksilver.  Fuller's-earth  and  porcelain  clay 
form  the  basis  of  extensive  manufisctures  near  Dresden  ;  the 
last  renders  that  place  celebrated  for  its  china.  Marble  b 
found  in  various  parts,  and  coal  is  wrought  in  Westphalia, 
Saxony,  and  other  provinces. 

fTob0  continued,) 


ASBESTOS. 

This  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  at  the 
same  time  most  unreasonably  neglected  substances  of  which 
we  have  ever  bad  occasion  to  make  mention,  l^dnatne  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  language,  and  it  means  ind^structibies 
and  both  the  mineral  itself,  for  such  in  fact  it  is,'aA4*t£esixi- 
gular  property  it  possesses,  were  perfectly  well  kifown  to 
the  ancients. 


PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING. 

Wx  have  often  expressed  our  surprise  at  the  neglect  with 
which  the  details  of  the  history  of  printing  have  been 
treated.  All  readers  are,  probably,  well  aware  of  their  vast 
debt  to  the  '*  divine  art,"  and  pretty  nearly  all  writers  have 
found  time  to  eulogize  that  art ;  yet  no  one  hitherto  seems 
to  have  thought  that  a  cheap,  but  full  history  of  printing, 
together  with  the  memoirs  of  all  the  more  celebrated 
cl^sical  printers  (for  instance,  Manulius  and  Stephens,) 
would  be  at  once  a  boon  to  the  public,  and  an  appropriate 
monument  of  gratitude  to  the  deceased  benefactors  of  our 
race. 

\This  very  remarkable,  and  not  a  little  discreditable  hiatus 
in  the  literature  of  our  nation,  is  now,  we  are  happy  to 
perceive,  about  to  be  filled  up  by  the  forthcoming  work  of 


There  is  more  than  one  variety  of  this  mineral.    <)ne  of^ '  a  Mr.  Tlmperley.     We  have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance 


these,  called  amianthus,  is  easily  separable  into  long,  soft,  and 
silk-hke  filaments,  which,  when  woven  into  a  kind  of  cloth, 
may  be  made  actually  red  hot,  without  injury  or  diminu- 
tion of  its  fabric ! 

The  chief  use  to  which  the  asbestos  was  applied  by  the 
ancients,  was  that  of  making  with  it  a  sort  of  envelope  for 
dead  bodies.  In  those  times  it  was,  as  doubtless  our  readers 
remember,  customary  to  bum  the  dead,  and  preserve  their 
ashes  in  funereal  urns.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  burning  bodies, 
the  actual  ashes  of  the  consumed  body  were  necessarily  very 
luigtly  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  fuel  used  on  the 
occasion.  To  remedy  this,  and  thus  to  be  quite  certain  that 
the  ashes  so  carefully  treasured  up  in  costly  vases  were 
verily  and  indeed  the  unmixed  remains  of  the  beloved  and 
departed  ones,  the  wealthy  were  wont  to  envelope  their  dead 
in  clothes  of  asbestos,  and  to  submit  them,  thus  enveloped,  to 
the  burning  process ;  and  thus  the  ashes  were  completely 
preserved  from  all  foreign  admixture.  But  it  was  not  only, 
though  chiefly,  for  this  solemn  purpose  that  asbestos  was 
admired  and  made  use  of  by  the  ancients  ;  Fliny  assures  us 
that  he  had  seen  the  cloths  and  napkins  used  at  table  com- 
posed of  this  article,  and  that,  instead  of  cleansing  them  by 
washing,  as  is  necessary  in  the  cloths  made  of  any  other 
material,  it  was  usual  to  take  them,  when  dirtied*  and  throw 
them  into  a  good  fierce  fire ! — a  convenient  and  facile  sort  of 
washerwnmanship  I 

In  Corsica  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  singular 
mineral  is  very  cleverly  and  usefully  taken  advantage  of. 
Pottery  goods  of  the  common  sort  are,  if  very  strong,  charge- 
able with  the  fault  of  being  extremely  heavy ;  if  very  light. 


with  either  that  gentleman  or  either  of  his  publishers,  but 
we  most  cordially  wish  that  the  former  may  execute  his  task 
with  care  and  spirit,  and  that,,  so  executed,  it  may  sell 
by  thousands. 

Judging  from  the  prospectus  which  we  have  received,  we 
anticipate  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  at  all  events,  as 
to  the  former  desideratum.  And  assuredly  if  we  find  the 
work  to  deserve  well  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  we  shall, 
right  cordially,  do  all  that  is  within  our  power  towards 
bringing  about  the  latter  one.  The  work,  we  perceive, 
is  to  be  published  in  twelve  monthly  parts ;  and,  besides  a 
"  Dictionary  of  Remarkable  Persons  and  Occurrences  con- 
nected with  the  Art  of  Typography,"  it  is  to  include  an 
"  Abridged  Printer's  Grammar,''  with  the  new  impositions, 
scales  of  prices,  &c. ;  being  thus  rendered  valuable  to  the 
printing  trade.  Judging  from  a  few  extracts  we  find  in  the 
prospectus,  we  anticipate  that  we  shall  have  to  eulogize  the 
industry  of  the  author's  research,  as  well  as  his  literary 
talent* 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  these  extracts  : 

1 724.  "  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  printers  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  England : — London,  75  ;  Bristol,  2 ; 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1 ;  Canterbury,  2 ;  Chichester,  1  ; 
Coventry,  1 ;  Derby,  1 ;  Doncaster,  1 ;  Gloucester,  1  ;  Gos- 
port,  1 ;  Ipswich,  1  ;  Leicester,  1  ;  Newcastle,  1 ;  North- 
ampton, 1 ;  Norwich,  2  ;  Nottingham,  2 ;  Salisbury,  1  ; 
Shrewsbury,  2  ;  Stamford,  1 ;  Chester,  2 ;  Winchester,  1 ; 
York,  2. — Nichols*  Lit.  Anec. 

*  "  Neither  Manchester  nor  Liverpool  are  enumerated  in  the 
above  list,  both  of  which  had  printers  at  this  time. 


extremely  apt  to  be  cracked,  if  filled  ^with  very  hot  liquors.  *     "1435.  John  GKittenberg,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
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at  Mayeaoe,  in  the  bcgmoing  of  the  fifteenth  century,  settled 
at  Straaburg  about  the  year  1424.  In  this  year  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Andrew  Drozhennis  (or  Dritzehen), 
John  Riff*  and  Andrew  Heelman,  citizens  of  Strasburg, 
binding  himself  thereby  to  disclose  some  important  secrets  by 
whidi  they  should  make  their  fortunes. 

"  1426.  Conrad  Saspach  was  the  name  of  the  turner 
who  made  the  first  printing  press,  under  the  direction  of 
Guttenberg ;  and  John  Dunnius  declared  before  the  magis- 
trates of  Strasburg,  in  1439,  that  he  had  received  100  florins 
for  wofk  done  at  a  printing-prefis  three  years  before ;  this 
brings  the  epoch  of  the  first  attempt  of  printing  in  this  year. 

''1641.  Printing  introduced  at  Kilkenny  and  Waterford, 
Ireland,  by  Rinuecini,  the  pope's  legate,  for  the  purpose 
of  disseuinating  those  doctrines  which  he  conceived  to 
be  essential  to  the  interests  of  his  master. 

"  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  this 
year,  there  is  evidence  of  a  news-sheet  being  printed,  called 
Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland,  &c. 

"1652,  Nov,  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  history  was 
either  too  idle  to  ascertain,  or  too  much  ashamed  to  relate, 
that  the  arms  of  Cromwell  communicated  to  Scotland,  with 
other  benefits,  the  first  newspaper  which  had  ever  illumined 
the  gloom*  or  dispelled  the  fanaticism  of  the  North.  When 
Cromwell  had  established  a  citadel  at  Leith,  he  conveyed 
Christopher  iliggins  thither,  who  reprinted,  what  bad  already 
been  published  at  liondon,  a  diurnal  of  some  passages  and 
affaixa,for  theiufoiwation  of  the  English  soldiers. — Chalmers* 
Life  of  Ruddiman. 

"  1712,  t/on.  13.  Swift,  writing  to  a  friend,  says,  '  I  pre- 
sented my  printer  and  bookseller  to  Lord  Rivers,  to  be 
stationers  to  the  Ordnance,  I  believe  it  will  be  worth  300/. 
per  annum  between  them  s  this  is  the  third  employment  I 
have  got  for  them,'     And  again,  he  writes, 

*'  Joa.  16.  '  My  printer  and  bookseller  want  me  to  hook  in 
another  employment  for  them,  because  it  was  enjoyed  before 
by  a  staUoner,  although  it  be  to  serve  the  Ordnance  with  oil, 
tallow,  &c.  and  is  worth  400/.  per  annum.  I  will  try  what 
I  can  do  for  them  :  they  are  resolved  to  a§k  several  other 
employments  of  the  same  nature  to  other  offices,  and  I  will 
grease  fat  sows,  and  see  whether  it  be  possible  to  please 
them/' 


AIR  BALLOONING. 

Wa  fldtter  ourselves  that  we  are  about  as  tolerant  of 
other  people's  blameless  uhims  and  oddities,  as  any  gentle- 
man who  ever  wivlded  grey-goose  quill.  If  gentlemen 
indulge  themselves  in  out-of-the-way  walking-sticks,  and 
incongruous  haud  nominandums,  we  hold  that,  in  fact,  we  are 
nowise  concerned  in  the  matter;  we  interfere  no  jot  or 
tittle  with  that  which  they  brandish  in  their  dexter  hand,  or 
'with  those  wherein  they  encai^e  their  lower  integuments. 
It  is  not  our  place  to  hint  that  the  one  has  been  obsolete 
every  where  but  at  Donnybrook  for  an  honest  century  and  a 
half;  or  that  the  other  would  exceedingly  well  suit  for  a 
pantomime,  played  in  a  barn,  by  an  extremely  poor  band  of 
Thespian  strollers.  We  are  not  the  men  to  disturb  any  worthy 
person's  self-satisfaction  and  equanimity ; — not  we,  indeed ! 

But  if  we  are  anxious  exceedingly  to  leave  every  one  un- 
disturbed in  his  merely  harmless  whims  and  oddities,  we  are 
too  sincerely  zealous,  in  our  deaire  to  merit  the  almost 
unprecedented  and  yet  continually  increasing  patronage 
which  the  public  has  besto'«i*ed  Uj)on  our  little  work,  to  allow 
whims  and  oddities  to  juiss  us  by  unnoticed,  which  have  a 


tendency,  whether  in  themselves  or  in  the  way  of  eximple, 
to  be  of  injury  to  public  morality,  or  public  oommon  nor. 
We  willingly  confees  that  we  think  it  quite  potsible  that 
aerostation  may  hereafter  be  made  useful  to  the  Bcnrice  of 
men  of  science ;  and,  where  science  is  concerned,  ve  are  by  no 
means  among  those  who  think  that  any  hazard  is  too  great 
for  a  sincere  friend  of  science  to  encounter.  If  ve  lame&t 
the  death  of  the  philosopher,  who  found  both  death  ind 
burial-place  in  the  burning  and  howling  abyss  of  Vetaiios. 
our  regret  is  accompanied  by  no  slight  share  of  admiratioa  of 
his  zeal  for  science,  and  of  envy  of  the  high  and  hoooanhle 
fame,  which  the  cause  and  mode  of  bis  death  have  linked 
eternally  with  his  name.  But  if  it  is  right  that  daogen 
should  fearlessly  be  encountered  in  a  right  cause,  snd  from 
high  and  honourable  motives,  that  is  no  resson  why  ill 
manner  of  charlatanism  and  buffoonery  should  be  tolenid 
by  the  public,  merely  because  the  charlatans  (»r  buffoons  nn 
some  risk  of  sustaining  some  bodily  injury  in  the  ooune  of 
their  performance.  When  the  French  swindler  pretended  to 
drink  poison,  he  was  scarcely  more  contemptible  sad  blaee- 
worthy  than  the  well-dressed  rabble  who  crowded  to  Ke 
him,  in  despite  of  their  belief  in  the  deadly  reality  of  tbe 
impostor's  poiK>n,  and  of  their  knowledge,  that  at  eveiy  u- 
hibition,  if  the  poisons  had  been  real,  they  paid  thtir  pihiy 
admission  fee  to  see  a  IsUow-creature,  accountabie  u 
themselves  to  their  Creator,  voluntarilyi  greatly,  and  use- 
lessly peril  his  life. 

This  ballooning,  in  like  manner*  is  a  public  nwsance  ani 
a  public  disgrace.  A  parcel  of  men  and  women,  knovisg  so 
more  of  science  than  of  the  whereabout  of  His  Tea-drinkiog 
Majesty,  the  cousin  of  the  sun  and  moon,  going  two  or  tkee 
miles  high,  on  condition  of  receiving  sundry  sterling  ahillinp. 
must  be  very  useful,  very  importantly  useful,  to  thecauaeot 
science !  Vanity,  love  of  lucre,  and  an  indispoaitioa  u 
labour,  may  induce  foolhardy  and  utterly  unscientific  people 
to  ascend  in  gaudy  balloons ;  but  we  trust  that  the  good 
sense  of  our  population  Vill  speedily  consign  such  doinp  to 
their  deserved  contempt,  and  that  the  justice  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  taxes  the  common-sense  travelling  by  stage- 
coach or  post-chaise,  «ill  insist  upon  taking  tribute  of  lU 
balloon  exhibitors. 

If  men  of  science  are  to  make  any  ute  of  the  biUooo. 
let  men  of  science  be  paid  by  government,  aod  let  ballooDs 
be  constructed  at  the  government  expense  ;  but  to  hive  loj 
given  part  of  our  metropolis  infested  on  any  given  day  tb^ 
may  seem  fit  to  unscientific  and  caah-hungry  Mu^ioB^- 
or  Wigginses,  by  all  the  scum  and  offscounng  of  ^ 
various  metropolitan  depots  of  ruffianism  and  vice,  we  t\m 
that  common  sense  will  vote  the  balloon  a  public  iiuiiiSi^> 
snd  that,  too,  of  a  sufficiently  grave  and  dangerous  chaisctet 
to  require  the  interference  of  the  government. 


Hope. — C.  Marius  was  a  man  "of  obscure  parentajt 
and  birth ;  and,  having  merited  comm.endation  ia  miutii'7 
affairs,  he  purposed  by  that  way  to  advance  himseli  i^ 
the  state  and  republic.  And  first  he  sought  fur  the  place  ut 
the  aedileshlp  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  his  Lope  in  tb^- 
matter  was  altogether  vain.  He  therefore  petitioned  Ibr  Ot^ 
minor  aedileship  upon  tbe  same  day ;  but>  though  be  *&& 
refused  in  that  also,  yet  be  laid  not  his  hope  aside ;  but  vi-^ 
so  far  from  despairmg.  that  he  gave  out,  that  for  all  this  be 
hoped  to  appear,  one  day,  the  chief  and  principal  penon  i^ 
that  great  city,  llie  same  person  being  driven  out  of  tbe 
city  by  Sylla,  and  his  head  set  to  sale  for  a  great  too  ^ 
money,  when  he,  being  now  ia  his  sixth  conschhip,  vt* 
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comp^ed  to  wander  up  and  down  firom  place  to  plaoe,  in 
great  kazarda,  and  almoat  continnal  perila* — be  at  this  time 
chiefly  supported  himself  with  the  hope  he  bad  in  a  kind  of 
oneley  by  which  he  had  been  told  he  thould  be'consul  the 
sereath  time.  Nor  did  this  hope  of  his  prove  in  vain ;  for, 
by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune  in  hia  affairs,  he  waa  again 
received  into  the  city,  and  elected  consul  therein, 

FiAB. — George  G^rochantzy,  a  Polarider^  who  had  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  in  tibe  service  of  the  kiog  of  Prussiai  deserted 
doriog  the  war.  A  party  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and, 
when  he  least  expected  it,  they  surprised  him  singing  and 
danciog  among  a  company  of  peasants,  who  were  making 
merry.  This  event,  so  sudden  and  unforeseen,  and  so  dread- 
ful  in  anticipating  the  sentence  of  being  shot,  struck  him  in 
Euch  a  manner,  that,  giving  a  loud  shriek,  he  became  at  once 
altogether  stupid  and  insensible. 

'fhey  carried  him  to  Glocau,  where  he  was  brought 
before  the  council  of  war.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  Jed 
and  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  those  about  him,  without 
uttering  a  word,  or  giving  the  least  sign  that  he  knew  what 
had  happened  or  would  happen  to  him.  He  remained 
immoveable  aa  a  statue  wherever  he  was  placed,  and  was 
wholly  passive  with  respect  to  all  that  was  done  to  him  or 
about  him.    During  all  the  time  that  he  waa  in  custody  he 


neither  ate,  drank,  alept»nQr  performed  the  fiinotioaa  of  nature. 

Some  of  his  comrades  were  sent  to  see  him  ;  ftftar  that  ht 
was  visited  by  some  officers  of  his  corps,  and  by  aooe 
priests  ;  but  he  still  continued  in  the  same  state,  withnot 
dicovering  the  least  signs  of  sensibility.  Pmndsea,  en- 
treaties, and  threatenings,  were  equally  ineffectual. 

The  physicians  who  were  consulted  upon  hia  case  were  of 
opinion  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  hopeleaa  idiotcy.  It  waa  it 
first  suspected  that  those  appearances  were  feigned ;  bnt 
these  suspicions  gave  way  when  it  was  known  that  be  had 
received  no  sustenance,  and  that  the  involuntary  fnnetiona  of 
nature  were  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  After  some  time 
they  knocked  off  hia  fetters,  and  left  him  at  Mberly  to  .go 
whither  he  would.  He  received  his  liberty  with  the  same 
insensibility  that  be  had  shewed  upon  other  occasions  :  he 
remained  fixed  and  immoveable;  hia  eyes  turned  wildly 
about  without  taking  cognizance  of  any  object;  ind  .the 
muscles  of  his  face  were  follen  and  fixed,  like  those  of  a  dead 
body.  Being  left'  to  himself,  he  passed  twenty  daya  in  thia 
condition,  without  eating  or  drinking,  and  then  died.  He 
had  been  sometimes  heard  to  fetch  deep  aighs ;  and  once  he 
rushed  with  great  violence  on  a  soldier  who  had  a  mug  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  forced  the  mug  from  him,  drank  the 
liquor  with  great  eagerness,  and  let  the  mug  drop  to  the 
ground. 


IIMMMMMiMMWMMMHMMMIMMI 


No.XViI.-^SELP-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY.      , 

DON  rafaSl  del  riego. 


We  are  very  far  from  feeling  any  undue  admiration  of 
the  great  mass  of  patriots  of  any  time  or  of  any  nation.  To 
us  it  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  meritorious  in 
men  of  mature  age  to  bawl  themselves  hoarse,  and  their 
hearers  pretty  nearly  deaf,  upon  subjects  in  which  neither 
bawler  nor  auditor  has,  in  reality,  the  shadow  of  a  real  in- 
terest ;  and  if  we  were  to  write  biographical  sketches  for  a 
century  to  come,  we  should  not  gratify  the  contemptible  and 
mischievous  vanity  of  one  of  that  class,  by  mentioning  his 
name,  or  allnding  to  his  sayings  and  doings. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  no  one  can  be  more  worthless  than 
the  brawler,  who,  to  serve  his  own  sinister  purposes,  simu- 
lates the  patriotic  ardour  and  disinterestedness  which,  in 
{ioint  of  fact,  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  feeling ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  real  patriot  cannot  be  too  warmly  or  too  fre- 
quently extolled.  His  virtues  live  after  him ;  the  very  re- 
membrance of  his  deeds,  and  the  warm  praise  bestowed 
upon  him  l)y  his  posterity, — ^are  not  these  among  the  most 
powerful  means  by  which  the  youth  of  that  posterity  may 
be  trained  up  to  virtuous  feeling,  and  to  the  courage  to  put, 
^hen  requisite,  that  feeling  Into  virtuous  and  vigorous 
action  ? 

Among  such  patriots  we  rank  the  gallant  and  ill.fated 
Spaniard  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  as 
cur  series  of  biographical  sketches  is  drawing  towards  a 
close,  we  cannot  refrain  from  sajing  a  few  words  about 
hiffi. 

Brave,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  well  educated,  Riego 
was  also  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
but  too  frequently  perverted  and  desecrated  word.  Scarcely 
above  the  middle  height,  and  of  a  very  spare  build,  Riego  had, 
notwithstanding,  avast  share  of  bodily  strength  and  activity. 
For  the  latter  quality  he  waa  especially  remarkable.  A 
Spanish  gentleman  who  knew  him  very  intimately,  informs 
us,  that  whatever  he  took  m  hand  waa  pushed  forward  with 


restless'  and  untiring  zeal  until  all  waa  accompliatied.  The 
moat  fatiguing  day 'a  march  was  quite  conmonly  followed  ia 
his  case  by  only  two  or  three  hours  of  sleep  ;  the  renaitt- 
der  of  his  night  being  given  to  business  important  to  the 
troops  he  led,  or  to  the  cause  of  which  he  was  ao  zeakma 
and  able  a  champion.  It  was  by  this  unceasing  and 
unwearying  activity  that  Riego  waa  enabled  to  bnUd  l&Mell 
up  an  undying  fame,  though  he  was  judicially  murdered  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven, — an  age  at  which  the  gitat 
mass  of  mOitary  men  have  scarcely  began  to  be  heard  oL 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1819,  the  patriola  ci 
Spain  became  thoroughly  disgnsted  and  indignant  at  the 
tyranny  which  afilicted  and  disgraced  theii  unhappy  coUBtty. 
Among  the  gallant  band  who  determined  to  try  to  reaciM 
their  country  from  disgrace  and  suffering,  waa  Raphael  del 
Riego.  The  measures  taken  by  that  ardent  patriot  and 
brave  soldier  were  at  the  outset  most  successful.  He  made 
Calderon,  the  general-in -chief,  a  prisoner ;  and  after  aomewhat 
less  than  tweWe  months'  struggling,  marched  into  Madrid, 
recognized  by  all  S|)ain  as  at  once  conquefor  and  defiverer. 

The  entrance  of  Riego  into  Madrid  in  1820  was  at  the 
time  described  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  inspiring 
spectacles  ever  witnessed  there.  The  carriage  in  which  he  baa 
sat  was  literally  covered  with  the  flowers  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  beautiful  women  who  crowded  the  windows,  ana  even 
the  roofs  cf  the  houses.  Every  tongue  was  loud  in  blesli- 
ing  and  applauding  him ;  he  was  the  "  Immortal  hefo,'*  the 
*•  blessed  and  blessing  deliverer  " — no  praise  waa  too  nigh 
for  the  patriotic  and  successful  Riego.    This  was  in  1820. 

In  1S23  the  French  invaded  Spain,  and  the  indignant 
people  looked  once  more  to  Riego  in  their  hour  of  peril 
and  of  need.  Ballasteros,  by  his  vacillating  conduct,  gave 
the  Spanish  patriots  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  Waa 
a  traitor.  Riego  at  length  shared  this  fear,  antf  determined 
to  seize  upon  Ballasteros,  and  himself  assume  tht  comiflh&d 
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of  as  many  as'  might  still  be  inclined  to  strike  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spain. 

Ballasteros  was  either  more  wary  or  better  guarded  than 
Calderon  had' been  in  1820,  and  Riego,  unhappily  for  both 
himself  and  his  country,  was  taken  prisoner.  Being  con- 
veyed to  Madrid,  he  was  speedily  brought  to  trial  as  a  traitor, 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  at  about  mid-day,  Riego, 
pale  and  emaciated  by  his  close  imprisonment,  but  calm, 
firm,  and  almost  contemptuously  haughty  in  his  demeanour, 
was  brought  from  his  dungeon  and  arrayed  in  the  dress  appro- 
priated to  such  occasions.  His  hands  and  feet  were  then 
bound  with  cords,  and  he  was  laid  on  a  matted  hurdle,  drawn 
by  a  donkey.  Before  him  was  carried  an  image  [of  the 
crucifixion ;  a  host  of  monks  were  beside  and  behind  the 
hurdle,  and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  brought  up  the  rear. 
Alas !  what  a  melancholy  contrast  was  there  between  this 
procession,  and  the  triumphant  entry  of  Spain's  hero  into 
Spain's  capital,  in  1820 1  Then  what  joyant  acclamations ! 
now  how  gloomy  and  terrible  a  silence  1  then  to  have 
denied  his  merits  would  have  been  scarcely  safe  to  the  life 
of  him  who  should  have  done  so ;  now  not  a  single  voice 
cried  God  bless  him,  not  a  single  arm  was  lifted  to  strike  a 
bold  blow  on  his  behalf.  So  much  for  the  patriots  of  Spain 
in  particular! — we  had  almost  added  so  much  for  the  gra- 
titude and  real  courage  of  (so  styled)  patriots  in  general ! 

On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  which  ^as  already 
erected  in  the  Plaza  de  Gavada,  he  was  desired  to  make  his 
confession  to  one  of  the  attendant  friars.  This  done,  another 
friar  commenced  reciting  the  Belief;  and  while  he  was  as 
yet  engaged  in  doing  so,  Riego,  ronnd  whose  neck  the  rope 
was  already  fixed,  was  thrown  suddenly  from  the  ladder,  and 
the  hangman  leaped  upon  his  shoulders,  and  waved  a  hand- 
kerchief;  the  rabble  who  stood  aronnd  shouting  Viva  el  Rey  ! 
and  one  brote  actually  striking  the  already  hfeless  body 
with  his  fist. 

The  enmity  to  Riego  at  the  Spanish  court  must  have  been 
very  great ;  for  Ferdinand  took  no  farther  notice  of  an 
application  for  mercy,  than  umply,  *<  The  law  must  take  its 
course/* 

Donna  Maria  Teresa  del  Riego,  the  widow  of  the  unfor- 
tunate hero,  found  shelter  in  England.  It  is  some  consola- 
tion, while  reflecting  on  the  sad  fate  which  made  this  lady 
a  widow,  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  present  Queen -Regent 
of  Spain  has  very  nobly  reversed  the  attainder  of  Riego ; 
thus  restoring  his  widow  and  children  to  their  legal  honours, 
and  also,  we  believe,  to  rather  more  considerable  property ! 


Just  as  he  has  risen  to  take  his  departure,  and  yon  bk 
thinking  what  an  admirable  companion  he  is,  alllus  glad  and 
easy  expression  of  tone  and  countenance  is  discarded,  and 
the  real  business,  whatever  that  be,  upon  which  he  has 
called,  is  brought  upon  the  tapis.  So  common  is  this 
dexterous  sort  of  management,  that  a  European  who  has 
lived  for  some  tune  in  Hindostan  can  scarcely  forbear|from 
smiling  when  he  hears  a  Hindoo  profess  to  have  mcTely 
called  in  en  passant.  That  is  quite  out  of  the  qaeition, 
if  very  carefully  asserted  ;  and  the  more  frequently  and  the 
more  positively  it  be  asserted,  the  more  considerable,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  the  favour  solicited. 

Falsehood,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  will  not*  be  counte- 
nanced' or  recommended  in  the  "  Guzds  to  Knowlbdge." 
But  while  we  censure  and  dislike  the  falsehood  of  the 
Hindoos,  we[may  not  unprofitably  borrow  a  useful  lesson  from 
their  practice.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  men  of 
really  good  parts  to  be  so  careless  as  to  whether  they  plesse 
or  displease,  that  really,  when  we  consider  how  great  and 
general  is  the  feeling  of  self-love,  we  may  wonder  how  the 
generality  of  men  ever  succeed  in  any  business  they  under- 
take to  negotiate.  All  times,  circumstances,  and  states  of 
temper,  are  alike  to  such  people,  who  sillily,  or  selfishly,  go 
blundering  right  onward  to  their  end  ;  either  not  knowing,  or 
not  caring,  that  in  making  themselves  presently  disagreeable, 
they  are  going  but  a  roundabout  way  towards  securing  the 
advantage  at  which  they  aim.  It  would  be  well  to  improve 
somewhat  upon  this  ;  and,  carefully  avoiding  the  falsehood 
of  the  Hindoo,  to  imitate  the  Hindoo's  anxious  and  constant 
desire  to  please,  and  his  dexterous  accommodation  of  his 
discourse  to  the  mood  in  which  he  finds  the  person  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  render  himself  agreeable. 


DIPLOMATIC  DEXTERITY  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

EzcsBDiNOLY  mild  in  temper,  the  Hindoos  are,  at  the 
same  time,  a  tolerably  fair  illustration  of  the  adage  which 
autfa,  that  "  the  deepest  water  runs  the  smoothest." 

Of  their  propensity  to  &lsehood  we  spoke  in  a  former 
nnmb^ ;  they  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  dexterity  in 
managing  the  minds  of  those  from  whom  they  solicit  any 
favour.  A  Hindoo  waiting  on  you  for  such  a  purpose  does 
not  open  his  business  at  once  as  an  Englishman  would  do  : 
qidte  the  contrary ;  he  talks  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
watches  our  looks,  and  skilfully  adapts  his  tone  and  his 
topics  to  the  humour  which  your  look  indicates.  No 
matter  how  gravely  you  may  previously  have  fixed 
your  mind  upon  some  affair  important  to  yourself;  step 
by  step  he  leads  your  thoughts,  into  another  channdi  and 
jnmpa  with  infinite  fluency  and  grace  from  topic  to  topic 


"  HALF.REASONING." 

Thb  elephant  is  complimented  by  some  naturalists  vith 
the  title  of  *'  the  half-reasoning  animal.*'  If  charged  with 
feeling  considerable  partiality  to  the  elephant,  we  should 
quote  dear  old  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  "  own  the  soft  impeach- 
ment.'* But,  even  in  our  partialities,  we  like  to  adhere  to 
the  great  first  principles  of  justice ;  andXas  certain  persons 
are  very  fond  of  crying  out  for  "justice  to  Ireland,  vc 
venture  upon  taking  the  liberty  of  crying  out  for  "  jwtice 
to  all." 

Even  our  sagacious  friend,  the  elephant,  must  not  seduce 
us  into  it  departure  from  this  course  ;  and  we  beg  leave,— 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  derogate  from  the  merits  of 
our  elephantine  pet, — we  must  most  decidedly  object  to  his 
any  longer  having  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this  tide. 
No,  no !  the  title  of  <*  half-reasoning  "  is  the  just  and  inde- 
feasible possession  of  the  genus,  homo  ;  variety,  author!  N^ 
one  like  one  of  that  genus,  and  that  variety,  for  a  cool, 
thorough-going,  resolute,  and  not-to*be*done-awaj-with 
adherence  to  ail  the  moods  and  tenses  of  '*  half-reasoning  •" 

Just  now  our  magniloquent  friends,  the  newspspeis.  ^ 
giving  vast  circulation  to  a  very  fine  specimen  of  half-reaeoo- 
ing.  They  are  publishing  an  excellently  written  extratt 
(excellent  as  to  style,)  from  the  "  Oakleigh  Sporting  Code.' 
In  this  passage  of  that  book,  we  find  a  gentleman,  obTioosly 
talented  and  humane,  advocating  the  barbarities  of  what  are 
called  •«  field  sports,"  upon  the  score  that  ••  botany ''  (wd  be 
might  just^as  well,  while  about  it,  have  put "  breathing '  i°j° 
the  same  category,)  inevitably  destroys  myriads  of  inyisihle 
insects !    Prodigious ! ! ! 
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Tbb  tigci  alwaya  auket  ns  think  of  ■  cat  of  large  giowth 
and  tntter  bad  edncation.  A  cat  upringiiig  Dpon  her  trembling 
■Bd  feeble  prey,  the  beautiful  though  mi»chieToua  little 
mooK,  leems  a  perfect  miniature- repreMOtative  of  the  mt 
and  muKulax  tiger  in  tbe  performance  of  such  a  feat  as  he 
i«  drawn  in  performing  above;  and  the  ta*age  growlingi 
^th  whieh  ifae  tormeiitB  and  kilU  her  little  prey,  are  different 
Tvther  in  Tolume  than  in  chancier  from  thoae  with  which  a 
hucgry  tiger  would  reMUt  any  interference  with  hia  catering 
or  bii  dining.  Civil,  and  purri;^,  and  ftmdling  ai  we 
see  pnu  juat  now,  >be  ia  much  mistaken  if  she  uippoaea  that 
■we  give  her  full  credit  fur  bemg  quite  lo  mild  by  nature  a> 
•be  at  present  appear*  to  be.  She  baa  never  led  a  wild  life  ; 
m  have  had  her  from  her  very  kittenhood,  and  abe  has  been 
•o  plentifully  fed,  that,  eicept  when  ahe  makes  a  sort  of 
amatenr  onslaught  upon  the  mice  or  the  spanows,  she  hu 
bad  little  practice  in  the  fiercer  and  leas  amiable  of  her 
lutural   qualities.     But  we   have   seen  various   indications 


of  coosidenble  ill  temper  about  even  tUi  dimintitive  and 
seemingly  demure  firsUcoomn  to  the  tiger.  Firstly,  there 
•re  onalaughte  upon  the  mice  and  the  little  birds  in  the 
garden;  for  the  reader  who  tuma  to  another  article  in 
this  number  wiU  easily  conceive  that  m  keep  none  "in 
cages  i"  and  then  we  Inive  not  forgotten  oar  bcerated  hand 
when  we  only  pretended  to  iotwfere  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  her  ladyship  dining;  to  say  nothing  of  tbe 
fierce  attitude  and  envenomed  aspect  with  whieh  she  opposes 
herself  to  the  entri  of  even  the  best-regulated  d<^,  even 
though  it  be  only  a  poor,  harmless,  and  timid  little  Blenheim. 
Yes,  the  tiger  is  a  cat  ^  large  growth  and  bad  education ; 
and  if  our  doraestio  oat  is  not  fierce  and  destructive,  and 
detested,  like  her  more  extendve  relation,  she  owes  her 
mtnal  snperority  far  less  to  herself  Aan  ahe  supposes :  good 
education  and  good  example  are  not  without  their  bene- 
ficial effect,  even  upon  cats,  and  would  not  be  even  upon 
tigers. 


No.  Xlf.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ASTRONOMY 

KOTATORT  HOTIOV  OF   rLAHBTB.  ^ 


'      Okbat  as  are  tbe  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the 
sublime  sdenee  of  astronomy,  we  have  even  yet  very  many 
No.  257. 


things  to'defy,  while  they  tenipt,'oar  cations  ioqoiry.  As  lately 
as  tbe  sixteenth  century,  the  great  Tydio  Brahe,  in  his  pla- 
netary system,  supposed  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  although  be 
considered  the  son  aa  the  great  centre  around  which  all  the 
other  planets  revolve.  We  have  long  since  learned  to  cor- 
rect this  error,  and  to  consider  the  eaith  in  double  motion- 
having  a  motion  in  an  orbit  around  the  son.  and  a  rotatory 
motion  upon  an  imaginary  line  pasnng  through  ita  centre,  and 
called  its  axis,  of  which  the  (imapnary)  points  are  called 
the  poles.* 

If  our  knowing  a  portion  of  troth  that  was  concealed 
from  the  iUustrious  Tyeho  Brahe  incline  ui  to  feel  vain  in 
our  own  conceit,— and  we  fear  that  in  the  case  of  those  who 
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know  only  a|  little  of  any  science,  this  sort  of  feeling  is  but 
too  often  predominant, — ^that  vain  pride  will  not  derive  much 
support  from  what  we  are  able  to  reply,  if  asked,  why  the 
earth  thus  revolves  around  the  imaginary  line  which  we  call 
its  axis.  Let  us  not  then  be  presumptuous  enough  to  oensure 
the  illustrious  Brahe  for  not  discovering,  with  insufficient  data, 
what  seems  so  wonderfully  plain  to  us,  now  that  the  labours  of 
others  have  demonstrated  it  to  us ;  when  we»  having  the 
result  s«  plainly  set  before  us,  are  hin  to  confess  that  we 
can  only  guess  at  the  process  by  which  that  result  is  pro- 
duced. Circumstanced  as  the  earth  is  with  respect  to  the  solar 
system,  this  rotatory  notion  ts  necessary  to  enable  every 
portion  of  our  glpbe  to  pais  in  its  turn  through  and  out  ol 
the  solar  beams ;  and  it  is  to  this  motion,  therefore,  that  we 
owe  it  that  one-l^alf  of  our  globe  is  not  perpetually  enlight- 
ened by  the  sui|,  and  Qiat  the  other  half  is  not  plunged 
eternally  into  the  gloom  of  night 

All  this  is  qnilc  obvious  now  tfiat  we  know  that  our  globe 
has  a  diurnal  rotatory  motion;  but  still  the  question 
remains  to  be  solved,  why  does  the  earth  turn  round  upon 
Its  axis? 

To  this  question  verv  various  and  contradictory  answers 
have  been  given ;  but  W  fcr  Uie  most  reasonable  is  that 
given  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Bdinburgh,  in  his  valuable  little 
work  entitled  "  Familiar  Philosophy."  The  diagram  which 
illustrates  this  article  places  Mr.  Walker*s  opinion  upon  the 
subject  so  fiilly  before  the  reader,  that  only  a  very  few  words 
of  explanation  need  be  appended  to  it. 

S  in  the  diagram  represents  the  sun,  P  the  planet,  our 
earth  s  the  lints  iriiioh  proorad  from  S  strike  more  foreibly, 
end  in  grsater  number,  on  that  illuminated  portion  of  P 
which  is  marked  (,  than  on  that  which  is  marked  o.  So  hi 
all  is  dear  s  but  have  the  rays  of  light,  whieh  are  supposed 
to  fall  npon  the  earth,  monanhun  ?  If  so,  pondenMe  mat> 
ter,  passing  in  tangents  from  the  periphery  of  ^b»  sun,  and 
ielling  in  greater  quantity , and  fcrce  upon  one  than  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  meridian  of  the  eart^  must  of  necessity 
causa  the  rqtatory  motion  of  the  earth  npon  its  axis. 

We  have  said  that  this  theory  appears  to  us  to  be  by  lav  the 
most  ieason«Ue  of  all  that  have  been  broached  upon  the  sub- 
lects  but,  aflar  all  that  ean  be  said  in  its  favour,  it  is  merely 
nypotheticalt  and  the  axietenee  of  mess  hypothesis  upon 
this  eubjeot  is  only  one  of  the  nuoMroua  rebukes  which 
the  sublime  seienoe  of  asfaNmomy  conveys  to  the  pride  of 
inteIleet,*-one  of  those  startling  sentences  written  by  the 
omnipotent  hand,  in  which  we  are  commanded  to  strive 
after  knowledge  very  zealously,  indeed,  but  very  humbly, 
also. 


IB 


FUNERAL  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  TURKS. 

At  the  death  of  a  Turk,  the  women  of  his  fiunily,  or,  in 
■ome  cases,  women  hired  for  the  purpose,  like  the  Keeners  of 
Ireland,  commence  wild  and  piercing  shrieks,  which  are 
renewed  at  intervals,  from  the  moment  of  death,  to  that 
of  interment.  The  body,  being  washed  and  wrapped  in  a 
linen  robe,  is  lud  in  a  cofBn,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
turban.  On  the  pall  are  laid  the  richest  garments  of 
the  deceased,  who,  thus  arrayed,  is  carried  upon  men's 
shoulders  to  the  grave,  several  Sheiks  carrying  banners, 
forming  the  van  of  the  procession ;  the  male  friends  of  the 
deceased  foUowing  the  coffin,  and  occasionally  chanting 
verses  from  the  Koran;  the  rear  being  brought  up  by 
the  women,  who  from  time  to  time  repeat  the  loud  and 
dismal  cries  to  which  we  have  previously  aUuded. 

Hie  first  halting-place  of  the  procesoon  isthe  MosQUcin 


the  court  of  which  the  coffin  is  set  down  while  the  Imaum 
performs  the  service  appointed  for  the  occaiion.  Thudone, 
the  coffin  is  again  raised  to  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  and 
carried  to  the  burial-ground,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  The  graves  are  uniformly  dug  due  east  and'west; 
and  one  of  Aem  being  opened,  the  corpse  is  laid  in  it, 
redining  on  the  right  sme,  so  that  the  Usee  may  look  towards 
Meopaf  the  holy  dty  of  the  Turks.  Large  stones  are  now 
laid  on  the  body,  and  the  Imaum  having  exhorted  Aoie 
present  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  will  one  day  be  even  aa 
their  deceased  friend,  throws  a  hsndful  of  earth  into  the 

K^ve,  and  his  example  is  immediately  foUowed  by  sll  present. 
e  grave  is  then  filled  np,  and  a  stone  fixed  at  each  end, 
bearing  the  name  of  tiie  buried  man,  together  with  yenes 
from  the  Koran,  or  a  turiian* 

We  have  compared  the  lamentations  of  the  Turkish 
women  to  the  keening  of  the  Irish.  There  is  another  striking 
resemblance  in  the  way  in  which  the  survivors,  while  deco- 
rating the  graves  with  flowers,  which  they  do  every  Mondaj 
and  Thursday,  expostulate  with  the  deceased  for  leayiog 
them ;  and  adc  him  why  did  be  die. 

The  burial-  grounds  of  Turkey  are  cseeedingly  picturesque ; 
for  in  addition  to  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  bloom  opou 
the  numerous  graves,  many  cypresses  of  noble  size  are 
growing  on  every  side.  Hie  cypress  is  not  selected  merelf 
for  its  beauty,  tiiough  its  dark  foliage  has  a  very  peculiar 
picturesqueness,  but  chiefly  for  a  powerful  balsamic  odour 
which  it  emits,  and  which  overpowers  the  bad  odour  which 
the  dead  bodies,  buried  at  a  very  insufficient  depth,  and  fes- 
tering in  the  hot  climate  of  that  country,  give  forth  to  a  most 
pernicious  extent.  Though  it  is  wise  of  the  Turks  to  over- 
power a  bad  by  a  good  odour,  they  lie  under  a  most  fatal 
mistake  in  supposing,  that  because  the  bad  ezbaktioDi 
are  overpowered  as  to  odour,  they  are  therefore  overpowertd 
altogether.  This  b  liar  from  being  the  case ;  and  though  a  had 
style  of-  domestic  architecture  very  probably  does  something 
towards  producing  that  awful  ravager  the  Piague,  we  are 
convinced  that  that  mysterious  disease  is  greaUy  aggravated, 
if  not  chiefly  caused,  by  their  peraiatence  in  the  ahantd 
practice  of  burying  their  dead  at  so  insufi&cient  a  depth,  is 
so  very  sultry  a  climate. 


BIRDS  IN  CAQE8. 

Ws  are  very^sensible  to  the  value  of  mmple  pleasures » 
conservators  of  the  morals.  A  garden,  however  small,  nay. 
even  a  few  pots  of  the  conunoner  flowering  shrubi,  faaTe 
more  influence  than  many  would  imagine  in  detaching  the 
possessor  from  thoughts  of  more  expensive,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  less  innocent  enjoyments.  Having  something  to  do,  the 
mere  periodicity  of  the  necessity  for  care  and  attention  upon 
a  particular  point,  has  a  mighty  influence  in  producing  s 
healthful  state  of  mind.  And  in  the  case  of  attending  upon 
shfubs  and  flowers,  what  beautifdl  creatures  tbef  ve 
whicb  claim  onr  care  i  How  well  calculated  to  deligM  the 
eye,  and  to  soothe  the  muid,  are  those  beauteous  and  infinitrlT 
varied  forms  and  hues !  It  might  ahnost  seem  impotaible  to 
feel  otherwise  than  delighted  and  benevolent  while  gizii^S 
upon  them.  To  the  beauty  of  flowers,  we  would  add  i^  * 
pleasure  haTing  great  effect  upon  the  mind«  m  soothing  aa<i 
humanizing  it,  the  sfaiging  of  birds.  Many  -a  del^te<i 
hour  have  we  pessed  in  atrg&ing  through  boeky  Isnei,  \vi^^' 
ing  to  the  glad  sonn  of  the  small  birds  in  the  thick  hedge 
upon  9vr  eitber  bsoa  i  «nd  M  tbt  wne  tif9e  eoosisg  e^ 
some  small  matter  for  our  next  "  Guide !"  That,  indeed, 
we  do  even  as  we  elbow  our  way  through  the  thickest 
crowd  in  the  busy  streets  of  London* 
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Bat  we  do  not  do  flo  as  |)leaiantly  any  whett  ai  in  a  mxal 
walk,  hating  the  smaD  bittb  and  the  nutling  leaves  for  our 
lole  company.  And  this,  by  the  way,  brings  us  back  to  our 
proper  subject-matter,  to  wit,  "  birds  in  cages.**  The  very 
words  make  us  quite  sad«  and  almosi  angry*  How  can 
80  many  of  our  compatriots  bear  to  see  such  beautiful 
creatures  pining  away  tbeir  lites  in  tfie  nasty  little  dens 
whose  wired  interstices  almost  tempt  the  poor  prisoners 
to  dash  themselres  to  atoms,  in  Tain  attempts  to  forc^  their 
way  to  that  delicious  freedom^  which  they  can  See,  only  to 
know  that  it  is  lost  and  unattainable  ? 

Want  of  thought,  as  usual!  Oh  that  sad  want  of 
thought !  making  thousands  of  kind  people  cruel ;  and  of  thoss 
thousands  the  majority — who  coi^d  anticipate  it  ? — of  the 
gentler  and  more  pitying  sex  !  Little  do  kind-hearted  girls 
and  boys  suppose  that  their  poet  little  pets  are  really  as 
unfitted  by  their  nature  to  be  pent  up  in  narrow  limits  as 
little  girls  and  boys  are  to  live  under  water ; — that  perpetual 
interdiction  of  the  use  of  our  legs  would  be  no  greater 
cruelty  to  us  than  prevention  from  using  their  Wings  is 
to  our  feathered  prisoners.  Their  proper  eiercise  is  only 
to  be  taken  on  tiie  wing ;  their  slender  little  legs  are  not 
adapted  for  the  long  transits  they  have  to  make :  the  wings, 
the  bones,  and  the  i^eculiar  air-passages  of  birds,  demonstrate 
this.  *'  Birds  in  cages  !"  What  words  are  these  to  be  spoken 
among  the  least  cruel  and  most  liberty-loving  people  on  the 
fiice  of  the  earth ! 

When  very  good-hearted  people  find  that  they  have  erred, 
they  are  but' too  often  impelled  to  endeavour  to  atone  their 
error  by  rushing  to  the  very  opposite  extreme.     Acting  upon 
impulse,  and  not  from  deliberate  reasoning,  their  best  as  well 
as   their  most  censurable  actions  are  thus  frequently  the 
work  of  mere  accident.     We  hope  that  very  few,  if  any,  of 
our  readers  keep  "  birds  in  cages ;"  if  any  do  so  we  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  their  first  impulse  on  reading  this 
article  tvill  be  to  set  their  feathered  prisoners  at.  liberty. 
Let  them  pause,  however !    Here  we  have  a  new  instance 
that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  err  against  the  dictates  of 
reason  with  the  possibility  of  afterwards  making  full  amends. 
It  is  not  because  the  bird  was  wrongly  encaged  [that  it 
would  now  be  rightly  set  at  liberty.     Its  imprisonment  has 
unfitted  it  for  free  flight ;  it  woula  perish  from  iniibility  to 
accommodate  itself  to  another  change  in  its  mode  of  existence, 
after  having  been  so  long  a  prisoner.     Imagine,  young 
reader,  that  you,  from  your  earliest  years,  have  been  kept 
confined  in  a  room,  and  supplied  plenteously  with  all  abso- 
lute necessaries,  but  having  no  communication  with  human 
beings ;   want  of  exercise  and  want  of  knowledge   would 
by  this  time  have  utteriy  unfitted  you  for  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  getting  your  own  subsistence ;  and  were  you  to  be 
now  suddenly  sent  forth   into  the  world,  its  strangeness 
would  be  such,  that  after  wandering  until  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  you  would  lie  down  by  the  road  side, 
possibly  to  perish.     Just  such  a  situation  you  would  now 
ensure  to  your  poor  bird,  if  you  were  to  send  it  forth  from 
its  cage;  only  that  you  would  probably  be  rescued  from  your 
peril  by  civiBzed  man,  while  the  freed  bird  would  very 
speedily  be  put  to  death  by  birds, — ^a  curious  instinct  inva- 
riably making  those  which  have  always  been  free  attack  the 
perplexed  and  timid  poor  creatures  which  have  once  been 
confined.    Having  once  been  thoughtless  enough  to  buy  a 
bird,  you  must  now,  therefore,  give  up  all  thought  of  restoring 
its  liberty;  but,  pray,  never  buy  another. 

A  lively  periodical  writer  once  spoke  of  butchers  as  being 
a  necessarily  cruel  set  of  men.  We  confess  that  reasoning 
would  not  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  even  if  observation  had 
not  already  led  us  to  the  very  opposite  one.  We  have  generally 


noticed  them  as  being  a  remarkably  hilarious  and  'good- 
natured  set  of  men ;  stout,  rosy*  and  particularly  good-natured 
to  diildren,  patting  some  on  the  head,  and  making  othen 
happy  with  unexpected  pence.  But  bird-catchers  must  be 
crueL  Tlieir  trade  is  a  cheating,  as  well  as  a  cruel  one;  and 
we  never  see  one  of  the  lurkmg  and  lazy  fellows  crouching 
in  the  fields,  without  wishing  every  bird  a  hundred  miles  otT; 
or  gaze  upon  his  features  as  he  displays  his  poor  little  vicdms 
for  sale  in  the  streets,  without  dearly  discerning  that  in  his 
countenance  which  never  was  seen  but  as  an  mdication  of 
existing  cruelty  as  well  as  slyness. 

We  have  said  thus  much  upon  the  trade  of  bird-catching, 
lest  any  reader  should  think  that  some  consideration  is  due 
to  them  as  welt  as  to  the  birds.  True  enough,  in  putting  an 
end  to  their  trade,  we  deprive  them  of  considerable  profit ; 
but  we  do  the  Very  same  tiling  in  abating  any  other  nuisance 
in  the  way  of  traae ; — as,  for  instance,  when  we  apprehend 
a  highwayman !  It  is  necessary  that  all  should  live ;  but 
there  are  other  ways  for  strong  hulking  fellows  to  cam 
abundant  bread  witiiout  catching  birds»  or  crying  "  Stand!" 
to  true  men. 


BALANCE  OF  THE  VIRTUES. 

Morals,  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  difiScult 
of  all  the  sciences,  is  that  to  which  there  appears  to  us  to  be 
not  only  the  least  formal  attention  paid  on  the  part  of  the 
generality,  but,  in  &ct,  the  least  appreciated  even  by  philo- 
sophers and  statesmen.  It  is  dealt  with  too  generally  ; 
analysis  and  comparison  are  not  snfiicientiy  resort^  to,  even 
by  those  who  profess  to  teach  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
evil  will  be  remedied  ere  long ;  fbr  the  more  we  diffuse  gene- 
ral knowledge,  the  most  urgently  necessary  does  it  become 
that  we  should  provide  the  fullest  possible  amount  of  that 
especial  knowledge,  which  is  to  direct  to  the  right  use  of  the 
remainder. 

To  leave  a  youth  merely  to  his  own  reading  and  his  own 
judgment  in  morals,  is  a  procedure  to  the  full  as  perilous  as 
it  is  absurd.     About  the  possibility  of  a  youth  so  left  to 
chance  on  his  own  disposition  becoming  a  perfectiy  moral 
man,  we  say  nothing  ;  as  to  the  probability  of  such  a  result 
we  need  merely  say,  that  see  it  who  can,  we  cannot.    Not 
only  is  he  thus  left  needlessly  and  cruelly  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  being  led  unaware  into  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
more  delusive  vices,  but  even  in  his  vurtues  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  go  to  injurious  extremes.     A  youth  left  merely  to  lumself 
to  form  his  moral  code  will  generally  select  some  ohe  virtue 
as  eclipsing,  if  not  excluding  all  the  others.   The  consequence 
of  this  error  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  injurious  ;  in  exceedingly 
cultivating  this  one  virtue,  he  iieglects  the  opposite  virtue, 
even  if  he  do  not  go  to  tiie  extreme  vice.     For  instance ; 
youth,  with  their  unsophisticated  minds  and  generous  hearts, 
with  their  imaginations  and  susceptibility  Ift  full  and  vivid 
glow,  never  faS  to  be  great  lovers  '^of  biography,  which 
combines  the  truUi  of  history,  and  the  interest  of  romance. 
How  much  of  his  future  course  for  good  or  evil  may  not 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  youth  reads  biography  ! 
Well  and  carefully  should  the  parent  at  tutor  guard  agdnsr 
unreasoning  or  ill-reasoning  on  the  part  of  his  pupil.    He 
must  be  constantiy  made  to  observe,  that  courage  is  only  a 
tiger's  quality,  if  unaccompanied  by  humanity  and  a  most 
rigid  love  of  justice ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  humanity 
must  be  healthy  and  reasoned^  or  it   degenerates  into  a 
maudlin  effeminacy,  alike  worthless  and  despised. 

It  cannot  be  top  frequentiy  pointed  cut,  or  too  strongly 
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isflisted  upon,  that  the  yeryTurtaes  maybe  so  pervendy  lued 
as  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  ^ices.  A  very  weak-minded 
penoQ*  possessed  of  *'  an  excellent  heart/'  is  the  very  likeliest 
person  we  know  of  to  do  injury  to  his  society  ;  humanity  is 
almost  always  the  favourite  virtue  of  such  a  person,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  cruelty,  he  contrives  to  perpetrate 
in  the  kindest  manner  imaginable !    Does  a  sturdy  vagrant, 
with  a  large  appetite,  but  with  right  little  inclination  to  eat 
viands,  of  his  own  earning,  solicit  our  man  of  humanity  for 
alms*—*'  Whitt !  let  a  fellow-creature  want  the  means  of 
puirchasing  food  I  Horrible !"  he  exclaims ;  all  his  humanity  ib 
up  in  arms  on  the.  occanon,  and  astonishing  the  mendicant 
with  a  halfcrown  piece,  instead  of  the  **  only  one  halfjpenny, 
your  hoQOur*"  which  was  solicited,  he  Walks  complacently 
homeward,  firmly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  his  own 
nsefulnees ; — and  he  has  been  useful,  indeed,  to  the  cause  of 
vice !     His  spurious  humanity  has  overlooked  the  feet,  that 
the  sturdy  beggar  had  no  right  to  a  monopoly  of  hitf  consi- 
den^on ;  society  at  large  has  a  claim  also ;  and  in  doing  his 
part  towards  encouraging  a  sturdy  and  lazy  vagrant  to  impose 
upon  the  public,  he  has  done  his  part  towards  inflicting  upon 
the  public  all  the  imposition,  aud  vice,  andsqualidnesa,  which 
that  vagrant,  and  those  whom  his  precept  or  example  may 
render  vagrants,  shall  henceforth  inflict.     A  tolerably  fair 
morning's  work  in  the  VTay  of  humanity !    Again ;  our  gen- 
tleman of  spurious  humamty  is  robbed,  but  his  excellent 
heart  will  by  no  means  allow  him  to  prosecute  the  robber. 
Oh  no !  he  Uves  in  and  by  society ;  he  expects  to  partake  of 
all  the  conveniences  and  all  the  protection  society  can  afford, 
but  he  has  no  notion  of  reciprocity,  of  convenience  and  pro- 
tection ;  or  if  he  has  any  such  notion,  his  is  "  Irish  reciprocity 
'-^-all  on  one  side  !*'    His  himianity  is  so  excessive,  that  he 
deeins  it  right  and  needful  to  let  loose  the  thief  upon  society 
unpunished,  and,  of  course^  made  bolder  by  his  impunity; 
and  very  likely^  when  the  humane  non-prosecutor  retires  to 
rest  for  the  night,  he  blesses  his  stars  that  he  is  not  one  of. 
the  hard-hearted;  he,  kind  creature,  has  not  consigned  si: 
fellow-creature  to  a  wretched  cell  that  night.    He  is  per- 
fectly right — be  has  not  d<Hie  so ;  but  now  let  him  look  with 
a  stedfast  gaze  through  the  long  vista^of   years; — tJiere, 
writhing  in  the  agonies  of  an  ignominious,  untimely,  and 
unpitied  death,,  there  is  the  victim  of  humanity!      Un- 
punished for  Ids  first,  offence,  what  more  likely  than  the 
f mother  development  of  the  young  thief's  evil  propensities ! 
Crime  follows  crime;   the  youth  has  become  a  man;  the 
thieif  has  hardened  by  degrees  into  the  desperado ;  and  is 
now  paying  the  penalty  of  a  foul  murder,  in  the  commission  of 
which  he  deprived  a  large  family  of  their  sole  protector  and 
f  uppprt,  and  society  of  a  membor  who  at  once  adorned  and 
served  it.     And  all  this  misery,  all  this  injury,  we  can  fairly 
attribute  to  notlung  else  than  the  mistaken  humanity  which 
withheld  punishment  from  the  youth  when  detected  in  the 
first  crime  ;-^a  truly  comfortable .  reflection  for  a  tender 
heart! 

There  cannot,  we  reiterate,  be  too  much  care  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  tutors,  to  instil  just  rules  of  morality  into  the 
minds  of  their  young  pupils.  Many  a  youUi  has  embraced  a 
profession  for  which  he  has  been  both  mentally  and  physically 
unfit,  through  the  felse  excitement]  caused  by  his  biogra- 
phical mis-readbg.  Well  selected,  and  read  under  the 
careful  inspection  of  a  competent  mind,  biography  is  invalu- 
able as  a  mean  by  which  to  form  a  young  mind ;  but  where 
biography  is  bosely  written,  and  loosely  read,  we  scarcely 
know  any  thing  so  dangerous*  The  indiscriminating  praise 
which  biographers  lavish  upon  this  or  that  virtue  is  very  apt 
to  cause,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  too  exclusive  attention 
to  it :  and  thus  one  youth  may  be  worked  by  degrees  into  i^ 


ferociotts  temper  and  a  love  of  tyrannizing;  while' anotber 
will  be  imbued  with  a  pseudo-humanity  and  ^y  effeminsey. 
which  cannot  bil  to  render  him  in  afterlife  unhsppy  as  wtH 
as  ridiculous. 


UNFOUNDED .  COMPLAINTS. 

SoxB  one  somewhere  has  called  Englishmen  a  nation  of 
grumblers;  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  eonfieai  tbat 
there  is  only  too  much  justice  in  the  imputation.  What 
makes  the  matter  worse,  it  not  uncommonly  hiq^pens  that  t!i« 
loudest  and  deepest  grumbling  proceeds  from  predaelythe 
people  who  have  the  least  real  or  important  cause  for 
complaint.     . 

It  is  common  enough,  in  private  life,  to  q)eak  of  thii 
grumbling  propensity  and  practice,  as  being  merely  "  odd;" 
but  looking  at  matters  in  a  more  serious  light,  we,  as' public 
writers,  cannot  help  calling  it  by  a  somewhat  itrooger 
epithet,  to  wit,  bad.  It-is  not  merely  foolish  and  ridiculou 
to  make  complaint  when  we. have  no  cause ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
exceedingly  uiigrateful  and  impious. 

We  know,  on  authority  not  to  be  lightly  referred  to,  ind 
not  to  be  referred  to  but  to  be  most  implicidy  and  reverentlj 
credited  and  acted  upon,  that  to  whom  much  is  given,  from 
him  much  also  shall  be  expected.  Can  tius  ignorant  haMt 
of  complaining  yield  any  portion  of  even  therpoor  payment 
that  our  best  efforts  could  make,  of  that  vast  debt  which  ii 
thus  announced  as  being  in  existence  against  us?  Suely 
not.  The  agonies  of  bodily  or  mental  disease,  the  wont  ilb 
of  fortune,  even  doTvn  to  absolute  destitution  of  both  food 
and  shelter,  privations  of  sight  or  speech,  or  the  use  of  the 
limbs ;  wens  that  emaciate  the  whole  finuae,  canoen  that 
make  hideous  and  revolting  the  human  feoe  divine ;  aocidenti 
by  ftood  and  field, — all  of  which  to  our  knowledge  eziit 
among  our  fellow-creatures : — is  it  a  light  thing  that  ihoald 
^make  us»  being  free  JFrom  these  ills,  turn  upward  our  rebellioni 
eyes,  and  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  our  lot  ii  hardl 
Because  our  worldly  affairs  do  not  prosper  so  rapidly  at  we 
choose,  and  by  the  exact  process  by  which  we  choose  to  hj 
that  they  ought  to  prosper,  does  it  follow  that  we  are  to  low 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who,  tiioogh 
fully  as  deserving  as  ourselves,  have  never  from  infancy  to  ige 
had  a  fifth  of  our  prosperity,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  to  u, 
though  toiling  far  harder  and  mpre  constantly  than  we  have? 
All  people  of  sense  and  reflection  will  in  terms  deny  that 
we  should  thus  lightly  and  ungratefully  show  oanelm 
unworthy  of  what  share  of  prosperity  we  do  possess;  hot 
all  who  complain  without  cause,  or  upon  light  occuiooi 
practically  justify  such  conduct,  and  say  that  it  is  very  good. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  way  of  ingratitude  to  lYofkleoofl 
that  this  most  unreasonable  sort  of  complaining  is  eensoxahlet 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  unjust  as  regsj'ds'  our  feUow-nco, 
who  are  less  fortunately  situated  than  ourselves.  Compsring 
their  situation  with  ours,  their  grievous'  miseries  with  the 
petty  mishaps  about  which  we,  whether  sincerely  or,  ai  feiy 
commonly  is  the  case,  in.  mere  affectation,  make  such  piteooi 
moans,  how  indignant  must  they  not  feel,  at  what  they  csnoot 
but  consider  in  the  light  of  a  most  shameful  follyi  or  of  i 
most  wanton  and  gross  insult  offered  by  us  to  their  saflenng 
condition  !  How  must  a  mother  feel  on  returning  from  the 
funeral  of  her  only,  child — herbeautifnl,  her  beloved— to  hftf 
some  fool  of  feshion  bewailing  with  noisy,  tones  and  riokst 
gesticulations  the  loss  of  a  spaniel  puppy  ? 

The  poor  trader,  who  by  his  best  exertions  can  hsrelr 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  cannot  b^t  feel  insulted  wh« 
he  hears  a  rich  man,  well  known  to  be  worth  his  pIom-Hod 
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evien  among  audi  "w^  may  hear  veiy  loud  and  ddoroua  catap 
iqgaes  of  grievances,  provided  that  we  have  but  time  and 
patience  to  listen  to  them — bewailing  with  bitterness  on 
occasion  of  the  xetnm,  dishononxed,  of  a  bill  of  exchangei  for 
the  tremendous  sum  of  twenty*five  pounds,  two  shillings  and 
two-pence ! 

Away  witfa^such  at  cmoe  wicked  and  idle  discontent ! — Life 


has  abundance  of  ills,  moat  of  which  men  themselves  call 
into  existence ;  but  even  where  the  ills  are  rsal,  and  such  as 
we  cannot  avert,  men  of  sense  will  ever  find  their  ills  dimi- 
nished, by  the  exertion  of  a  hopeful  and  cheery  spirit ;  and 
by  a  constant  habit  of  looking  forward  to  another  world, 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 


MMMMHUMHMMMMMMMM* 


PERSIA. 


Pbmia  is  situated  in  Asia,  between  25*"  and  40"*  north 
latitude,  and  44"  and  64*  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Independent 
Tartary ;  on  the  west  by  Turkey ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Persian  Qulf ;  and  on  the  east  by  Beloochistan  and  Afgha- 
nistan. 

Persia  comprises  about  .390,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  6,500,000.  The  centre  of  the  country 
is  an  elevated  plain,  containing  several  deserts  of  sand.  The 
northern  provinces,  in  which  rises  the  chain  of  the  Ararat, 
and  the  western  parts  of  the  country,  are  mountainous.  To 
the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  a 
^gantie  ridge,  called  by  the  ancients  Zttgros.  The  country 
on  the  Caspian  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircular  barrier  of 
mountains.  Along  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  narrow  slip  of  low 
land,  which  is  uninhabitable  in  summer,  on  account  of  the 
heat ;  but  in  the  elevated,  and  northern  and  western  regions, 
the  climate  becomes  more  temperate,  and  in  winter  cold. 
Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon :  in  1824,  a  shock,  which 
continued  six  days,  destroyed  the  city  of  Shiras,  which, 
-with  its  neighbour  Kazroun,  contained  50,000  inhabitants  : 
moiuitains  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  extensive  a  country  has  no  con- 
siderable river ;  there  are  but  a  few  small  ones,  that  lose 
themselves  in  the  sand,  or  are  consumed  in  canals  that 
serve  for  irrigation.  There  are,  however,  several  small 
lakea,  among  which  are  Erivan,  and  Batighan,  or  Salt  lake. 
All  the  water  is  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  wherever  it  has 
stood  in  winter,  the  soil  is  found  to  have  become  salt. 

The  modem  Persians  are  superior  to  the  Ottomans  in 
civilization,  and  manifest  a  strong  passion  for  the  arts  and 
sciences;  they  are  disdnguished  for  their  skill  in  dyeing, 
and  in  silk  and  woollen  manufactures.  They  work  in  gold 
and  silver  to  great  perfection,  and  make  excellent  sword 
blades,  and  a  great  number  of  articles  of  copper  ware.  The 
commerce,  which  is  considerable,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
means  of  caravans  to  India,  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  The 
^ief  departments  of  education  are  the  study  of  the  Koran, 
divination,  a  sort  of  ethics,  astrology,  medicine,  and  poetry. 

The  government  of  Persia  is  an  absolute  despotism  ;  its 
sTipreme  head  is  the  Shah^  who  wields  unlimited  power. 
The  twelve  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  is  ^vided 
are  governed  by  Khans.  The  main  body  of  the  military 
force  is  formed  by  the  tribes  called  Namodic,  who  enjoy  a 
sort  of  independence  under  their  chiefs.  Abbas  Mirza,  the 
heir-apparent,  has  endeavoured  to  form  troops  with  the 
European  discipline.  The  largest  town  is  Ispahan ;  the 
capital  Teheron,  which  contains  50,000  inhabitants  in 
-winter,  and  10,000  in  summer. 

The  history  of  Persia  first  emerges  from  obscurity  with 
Cyrus,  who  overthrew  an  army  of  the  Lydians,  consisting 
of  420,000  men,  at  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  and  afterwards 
subdued  Babylon,  and  restored  the  Jews  to  their  own  land. 
Ue  was  succeeded  by  his  son  CambyseSi  who  accomplished 


the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  and  fat  his  death  the  throne  was 
usurped  by  a  magician  named  Samedis,  but  a  conspiracy 
soon  deprived  him  of  his  power,  and  the  succession  was 
left  to  chance ;  for  six  of  the  principal  conspirators  repaired 
on  horseback  to  a  particular  spot,  having  previously  settled 
that  the  throne  should  be  given  to  him  whose  horse  first 
neighed  :  Darius  obtained  the  throne  ;  an  elevation  he  owed 
to  his  groom,  who,  by  a  trick,  caused  his  master's  horse  to 
be  the  first  to  neigh,  which  happened,  b.c.  522.  Under 
Darius,  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  went  on 
successflilly,  and  the  Jewish  state  was  entirely  restored.  In 
the  year  517  b.c  this  prince  besieged  and  captured  Babylon, 
and  then  commenced  expeditions  against  Scythia  and 
Greece,  but  failed  to  succeed  in  either. 

After  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  Darius  died,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son  Xerxes,  who  ascended  the  Persian  throne 
485  years  b.  c.  ;  but,  after  a  series  of  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  acts,  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  reign.  His  successor  was  named  Longi- 
manus,  on  account  of  the  length  of  his  arms,  but  in  Scrip- 
ture is  called  Ahasuerus ;  he  married  Esther,  and  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign  showed  the  greatest  kindness  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  Longimanus  was  followed  by  Xerxes  II. 
the  only  son  he  had  by  his  queen.  This  prince  was 
murdered  by  a  son  of  one  of  his  father's  concubines, 
having  only  reigned  forty-five  days.  Under  Ochus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Darius  II.,  the 
Persian  empire  materially  decb'ned,  and  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  independent  kings  in  Egypt. 

This  prince  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  II.,  Ochus, 
Arses,  and  Darius  Codomanus,  which  last  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon,  (called  by  the  Persians 
Secunder  Romee,)  and  he  became  monarch  of  Persia  during 
the  life  of  our  Saviour  upon  earth.  The  desire  for  conquest 
was  the  leading  characteristic  of  this  king.  On  his  return 
from  a  successful  war  in  India,  Alexander  was  one  day 
seized  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  when  one  of  his  ofiicers, 
unlacing  his  coat  of  mail,  spread  it  on  the  ground  for  a  seat, 
and  held  a  golden  shield  over  his  head,  to  defend  him  from 
the  sun.  When  Alexander  saw  himself  in  this  situation, 
he  remembered  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers,  who  fore- 
told, that  when  his  death  approached  he  should  place  hJa 
throne  on  a  spot  where  the  ground  was  of  iron,  and  the  sky 
of  gold.  The  monarch  exclaimed,  "  I  no  longer  belong  to 
the  living!  'Alas !  that  the  work  of  my  youth  should  he 
finished ;  that  the  plant  of  the  spring  should  be  cut  down, 
like  the  ripened  tree  of  autumn  !"  He  died  at  the  city  of 
Tour ;  or,  as  some  say  at  Babylon,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

From  A.  n.  220  the  history  of  the  empire  assumes  a 
more  certain  form  than  that  of  earlier  periods,  being  relieved 
of  the  hyperbole  of  its  historians ;  but  no  event  of  much 
interest  took  place  until  the  persecution  of  the  Christiana 
by  the  Persian  magi  in  the  fifUi  century,  under  the  emperor 
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Boharau  9  but  thaee  animositiei  were  atneliomted  by  the 
generosity  of  a  ChrittiaB  bishop.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  city  of  Amida^  fell  into  eartreme  distress ; 
when  Acaeins,  bishop  of  that  place,  assembled  his  clergy, 
and  observing  that  the  Almighty  prefiirred  merey  to 
sacrifice,  proposed  that  the  plate  of  their  church  should  be 
sold  for  the  relief  of  these  captives  ;  and  the  Persians  were 
liberally  treated,  and  at  last  dismissed  to  their  native 
country. 

In  the  year  1892  Timour  the  Tartar  extended  his 
conquests  to  Persia,  and^spread  desolation  and  ruin  during 
his  ^progress*  The  siege  and  capture  of  Ispahan  was 
marked  by  the  most  fearful  atrocities,  and  seventy  thousand 
heads  of  the  besieged  were  raised  in  pyramids  as  monu- 
ments of  savage  revenge !  Persia  now  became  a  province 
of  the  empire  of  Tartary,  and  continued  to  be  ruled  by  the 
descendants  of  Timour  until  the  invasion  of  a  tribe  of 
Turkomans,  under  Uzun  Hussun»  who  became  sole  master 
of  the  country  in  1468. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabethf  the  English 
government  accredited  a  merchant  named  Jenkinson  to  visit 
the  court  of  Tamasp,  then  monarch  of  Persia,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  British  commerce;  but  the  bigoted 
Persian  told  our  countryman  that  he  had  no  need  of 
the  aid  of  infidels,  and  bade  him  depart 

After  ten  years  of  contention  tat  the  empire.  Abbas,  grand- 
son of  Tamasp,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  chiefii 
of  Khorassan,  and  in  1605  obtained  a  most  important 
victory  over  the  Turks. 

The  invasion  of  Mahmoud,  which  happened  in  ITlTy 
made  every  part  of  Persia  into  which  he  penetrated  a  scene 
of  cruelty  and  rapine.  The  ill-fated  city  of  Ispahan  was 
again  besieged ;  and,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  during 
this  siege,  **  the  flesh  of  horses  and  camels  was  so  dear,  that 
none  but  the  king,  (Hasseia,)  some  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
wealthiest  citizens,  could  afford  to  purchase  it."  The  con- 
queror ascended  the  throne ;  but,  after  a  leim  of  three  years, 
died  under  the  most  excruciating  tortures  of  mind  and  body, 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

In  1732  Nadir  Shah  dethroned  the  reigninff  emperor, 
Tamasp,  and  was  appointed  regent,  but  soon  after  acceded 
to  the  throne.  While  passing  through  a  wood  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Lesghees,  this  prince  was  wounded  in  the 
hand  by  a  ball  from  a  concealed  assassin,  which  killed  his 
horse.  His  suspicions  fell  upon  his  eldest  son,  Reza 
Kooli,  whose  eyes  he  instantly  caused  to  be  put  out ;  but 
afterwards  finding  the  youth  innocent,  sacrificed  fifty 
noblemen,  who  had  poisoned  his  mind  with  the  suspicions 
that  prompted  him  to  the  unnatural  cruelty  to  his  son*  In 
1747,  Nadir  Shah  was  assassinated  by  some  of  his  chief 
officers. 

After  another  ten  years  of  contention  f<»:  the  supreme 
power,  Kurreem  Khan  Zund  was  left  without  a  competitor. 
To  him  succeeded  several  princes ;  the  last  of  whom,  Futteh 
All  Shah,  came  to  the  throne  in  1798,  and  is  the  present 
emperor  of  Persia.  *'  He  is,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  who  saw 
him  in  1809,  "  a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  and  an  agreeable 
countenance."  Owing  to  the  comparative  mildness  and 
justice  of  his  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  have  enjoyed 
a  larger  share  of  happiness  and  prosperity  than  the  people 
of  that  nation  have  ever  known.  At  the  present  moment, 
a  few  members  of  the  Persian  oourt  are  exciting  some 
curiosity  here,  by  a  visit  to  our  capittd. 

The  Persians  are  in  general  a  fine  race  of  men.  They 
shave  the  head,  except  a  sjxM  tuft  upon  the  crown,  and  a  I 


lock  behind  each  ear ;  but  the  beftrd  il  'sieted,  tod  culti- 
vated with  great  care.  The  young  men  long  fcft  its  sppeit- 
ance,  and  grease  their  chins  to  hasten  its  growth. 

The  Persian  character  is  sullied  by  the  debasing  tioei 
of  £dsehood  and  duplieity,  for  which  they  are  so*notorioui, 
that  when  all  their  oaths  and  asseverations  fail  to  convince 
a  stranger  of  their  veMcity^  they  not  unfieqaently  exclaim, 
"  Believe  me ;  fqr,  though  a  Persian,  I  speak  tnitli."  Tiie 
PwMans  are  subject  to  extraordinary  ebullitions  of  passion, 
but  are  of  such  a  gay  and  sanguine  temperament,  that  the 
most  violent  quarrels  are  often  succeeded  by  immoderate 
bursts  of  mirth.  An  instance  of  this,  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  allowed!  to  the  lower  ordersi  Is  given  by  6ir  John 
Malcolm,  in  a  dialogue  wlueh  passed  between  the  governor 
of  Ispahan,  and  a  seller  of  vegetables  in  that  dtyt  vho 
was  remonstrating  against  the  payment  of  a  tax  impoiednpoii 
him :  *'  You  must  pay  it,  as  leave  the  city,**  said  the  governor. 
''  I  cannot  pay  it ;  and  to  what  other  place  am  I  to  go  I" 
"  You  may  eiUier  proceed  to  8hiraa  or  KishaOf  if  yoa  like 
those  towns  better  than  thia«"  Your  brother  is  in  power 
at  one  of  these  cities,  and  your  nephew  at  the  oto  1  whit 
relief  can  I  expect  from  either?"  <<  You  may  nrooeed  to 
court  and  complain  to  the  king,  if  you  think  I  haie 
comnutted  injustice/'  "  Your  brother,  the  hagee,  is  prime 
minister."  *<  60  to  hell  1"  exdaimed  die  enieged  luler. 
"  and  do  not  trouble  me  any  m(»e."  <'  The  holy  man,  yonr 
deceased  father,  is  there,"  persisted  the  undaunted  eitiien. 
The  crowd  could  not  suppress  their  emiles  at  the  bc^d&eii  d 
their  countryman ;  and  the  govemori  who  shared  die  geseril 
feeling,  bade  the  fellow  retire»  and  he  would  itiend  to  Ub 
case. 


EDUCATION  SERVICEABLE  TO  ALL, 

Many  well  meaning,  but  not  quite  so  well  judging  peepk* 
are  very  fond  of  expressing  themselves  to  the  elect  tiar 
what  they  choose  to  call  a  pkin  education  is  abundsatly  wf- 
ficient  for  the  multitude.  There  must,  say  sueh  resaosen. 
be  labourers ;  all  cannot  live  by  labour  poiely  intelleetott 
So  far  we  find  no  fault  with  the  statement  oi  the  esse ;  bat 
miserably  illogical  and  very  mischievoua  is  the  inference 
perversely  drawn  from  that  statement.  Could  we  for  1 
moment  suppose  that  the  diffusion  of  useful  knovk^ 
merely  conferred  a  selfishly-enjoyed  enlightenment  and  plea- 
sure upon  individuals,  we  should  in  future  labour  in  onr  voct- 
tion  with  a  grievouslv  diminished  satia&ction ;  did  we  perceive 
the  remotest  possibility  of  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowI«ig« 
causing  a  diminution  among  the  maes  of  our  eompatriots,  a 
the  will  and  the  power  to  devote  their  ener^  and  thor 
talents  to  industrious  and,  so  to  speak,  wealth-prodadog 
pursuits,  without  a  due  attention  to  which  society  Bfu^ 
speedily  and  surely  degenerate  into  barbarismi  we  should  tf 
once  lay  down  our  pen,  never  to  resume  it,  and  oonuncnct 
feeling  a  contrition  tor  our  past  use  of  it,  whieh  would  m 
terminate  in  our 

"— — first  dark  day  of  nothingiieim 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress.'* 

For  in  the  first  case  we  should  be  4t  onoe  sfaul  eat  fioa  ^ 
greater  portion  of  the  satisfiMtion,  glowing  uti  unmixed. 
which  we  now  experience,  of  aiding,  albeit  very  bumblr>  ^ 
.raiding  the  gigaatio  and  ubiquitous  power  of  pes  ffd 
ress ;  and  in  the  second  case  we  should  feet  thsft  our  it» 
_jad  been  a  crime^  our  stad^  a  toUijp  our  belief  and  ^F^  <;, 
our  usefiilnese  a  day*dream,  a  verv  "  midsummer  msdoefls. 
But  the  error  of  those  who  oonclude^  that  beealise  all  m  »>< 
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oidained  to  fipmd  thdr  lifM  in  menly  mtdketad  Ub(mr»  it 
is  thtrefere  meleM  cnr  dangerous  to  gm  loaiotliing  morv 
than  a  plain  edacatica  to  ti^  many-^ia  too  trannaiiBt  to 
impcwe  upon  iia.  Without  arer  efen  dreanung  of  aueh  an 
appUoatiaii  of  Ua  kaowladg*  aa  that  of  writing  lor  the  preaa, 
ereiy  one  may*  to  a  greatar  or  Itsa  eitent»  banefit  not  only 
hinadf,  hut  aodety  idao»  hy  atoring  hk  mind  with  the  hi^ier 
kinds  of  infannation* 

Hiere  ia,  aaya  one  of  the  ablaat*  nay,  we  ahould  not  fsar 
to  auext,  tiia  very  aUeat  of  the  gieat  writeia  of  our  time 
and  oonntry,*  a  daaa  of  men  who  an  eztramely  fond  of  the 
word  practieaL  No  theory  for  tlicm  I  If  they  liaten  to  a 
pablic  speaker,  who  desires  tiieir  appaofal,  let  him  carefully 
eschew  abstraet  ideas.  Principles^  indeed!  Give  them 
fiicta ;  plenty  of  facta  ;-^no  matter  whetiif r  the  aaid  facts 
bear  upon  the  question  or  not  1-—'^  *  Rums  is  lis  and  tallows 
is  fell ;  two  steam-boata  ply  between  London  and  Richmond ; 
Geofge  III.  died  in  the  year  of  graoe  one  thousand  eight 
hundnd  and  twenty ;  the  character  of  Paul  Pry  was  fiat 
played  by  Mr.  listoo,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  church- 
rates  ought  to  be  aboliahed  forthwith  l"  That's  the  sort  of 
thing  to  your  thorough-going  lover  of  facts!  practical 
knowledge  far  him,  even  though  he  can  make  no  nae  of  it ! 

Carrying  on  the  same  perverted  course  of  reasoning,  they 
would  have  all  the  working  population  to  be  mere  and  very 
machinea*  A  aailor  oomversant  with  matbematica  and 
astronomy,  they  by  no  msana  consider  an  eligible  person  to 
close-reef  topsails,  and  make  all  snug  aloft  before  a  gale  of 
wind ;  the  maker  of  pianofortea  who  is  not  quite  innocent  of 
aooustios,  must  needs  turn  out  an  inafamment  whieh,  like 
Byron's  eontralto  ainger.  has  ^*  neither  time  nor  tone ; " 
and  if  we  wen  to  assure  them  that  we  have  known  a  gun- 
maker,  not  merely  a  toleiaUa  metallurgiat,  but  also  a 
tolerable  chemist,  and  much  more  than  a  tolemble  logician, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would  dcelam  to 
use  any  gun  made  in  ■  ■  ;  but  no ;  we  must  not  say  more, 
than  that  hia  ahop  ia  aomewhat  leas  than  a  league  from  Bt. 
Jamcs'a  Palaoe. 

It  really  is  vary  vexatioua  lo  find  such  errors  liring  on, 
year  after  year,  handed  down  as  the  heir-looms  of  prejudice 
from  one  blundering  generation  to  the  other !  but,  what 
would  you  have  ?  How  are  you  to  get  the  whip  hand  of 
these  prejudices  ?  How  throw  the  broad  and  gleaming  light 
of  truth  into  thia  cavern  of  Cimmerian  darkness  ?  Ah  I  we 
have  it !  The  serpent's  flesh  is  said  to  be  the  antidote  to  the 
serpent'a  poison;  let  us  then  convert  prejudice  into  the 
antidote  of  prejudice. 

Persona  of  the  class  to  whidi  we  have  alluded  are  fond  of 
Acts ;  be  it  ao !  Then  we  trust  that  they  will  take  facta 
of  one  tendency,  as  fair  and  efficient  antagonists  of  facts  of 
another  tendency.  If  it  has  sometimes  been  found  that  the 
power  of  writing  haa  been  perverted  to  tiie  base  and  dan* 
geroua  puranit  of  the  forger,  we  do  not  find  that  philosophy 
and  logic  have  hsd  any  share  in  the  matter ;  and  if  the  mere 
power  of  reading  haa  now  and  then  been  perverted  ao  far, 
that  aedition  aa  to  politica,  blasphemy  as  to  religion,  and 
obseenity  or  puerilitiasaa  to  genenl  mmdity,  have  been  the 
faTourite  leading,  of  a  few  miserable  sciousts,  we  do  not 
quite  dfiaily  peroirive  that  the  world  would  have  been  much 
the  worae  If  tiiese  sdolists,  while  being  taught  to  read,  had 
also  been  taught  to  rsason ! 

Doctors  proverbially  differ ;  and  our  antagoniata  will 
perhaps  assure  ua,  that  our  bland  reasoning  is  altogether 
peccant ;  they  will  vreigh  it  in  tihe  bahmce,  and  it  will  be 
found  wanting.  *'  Lo  ye !"  they  will  exclaim,  '*  we  demand 
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fiaets,  and  thia  penrerae  private  gentleman  persista  in  his 
pestHeroua  noasense,  of  thinking  and  reaaoning.  Tell'  us 
the  price-«urrent  by  way  of  question  and  answer  ;  nsme  the 
last  winner  of  die  great  St.  Leger ;  give  us  the  difference 
between  the  specific  grarity  of  gold-beater's  leaf  and  Daniel 
Lambert ;  and  we  shaU  patronize  your  publication  ;  but  none 
of  your  nonsense  about  reasoning,  and  ^  thinking,  and 
drawing  conclusions.  Demosthenes  was  a  decent  body 
enough  ;  *  Action,  action,  action,'  was  his  triune  recipe  for 
making  an  orator.  Clever  man  that.  Sir  !  and  we  foUow  in 
hiawa^e;  we  also  are  clever ;"  (hem!)  "and  we  say 'Facts, 
facts,  fiicts  1 ' " 

Worthiest  of  all  worthy  persons,  sage  lovers  of  nothing 
so  much  aa  of  &ct,  it  is  in  truth  only  for  the  puipose  of 
pointing  your  attention  to  facts,  that  we  have  devoted  thus 
much  of  our  space  to  your  certainly  well-meant,  but  quite 
as  certainly  mischievous  crudities. 

A  morning  paper  at  thia  instant  lies  before  us,  on  'the 
table  of  our  hospitable  and  intelligent  friend,  R.  M.,  in  which 
we|  see  divers  and  aundry  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
and  proqiects  of  our  arts  and  manufiactures.  Read,  we  do 
implora  you  to  ^  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,''  the 
very  precious,  because  very  graphic  and  oonolosive  evidence, 
there  given  to  show  that  the  comforts,  the  eleganciet,  the 
lusuries,  of  domestic  life  are  not  injured  or  diminished,  but 
profited  and  increased,  in  proportion  ss  knowledge  is  more 
laigely  diffused  among  the  labouring,  the  bodily-labouring, 

Gpulalion.  Above  all,  read  carefully  the  evidence  of 
r.  Cnibb,  a  paper-hanger,  John  Martin,  the  giant  of  pic- 
torial geniuB,  and  J.  B.  Fapworth,  £sq.$  read  these  evidences, 
^nd,  while  bluahing  for  the  error  of  the  past,  be  moie 
hopeful  of  your  humble  compatriots  for  the  future,  snd  take 
pur  word  for  it,  that,  in  being  more  hopeful  and  more 
truatfttl  of  them,  ycm  will  alao  be  more  just  to  them,  more 
Just  to  your  owi|  hearts,  and  infinitely  more  just  and  more 
useful  to  that  society  to  which  nature,  we  well  know,  has 
made  yon  very  ai&ctionate,  however  imperfect  education 
may  have  mialad  you. 

NORTHERN  GERMANY. 

(Concliukdfiom  p.  357.) 

Tbi  only  eventaof  conaaqaenca  in  the  history  of  Germany, 
before  the  christian  era,  are  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  the  defeat  of  the  borderers  of  the 
Rhine,  by  Julius  Caaaar,  a.m.  39^0.  Chariemagne  was  the 
first  who  united  the  scattered  provineea  of  Germany  into 
one  empve. 

The  emperoia  of  the  bonae  of  Saxony  reigned  from  A.n. 
911  to  A.o  1034,  duriiig  whose  sway  the  limits  of  Germany 
were  considerably  extended.  The  emperon  of  the  house 
ofFranoonia  governed  Germany  fix>m  a.d.  1037  to  1137, 
and  under  the  second  of  that  line»  Henry  III.,  the  empire 
had  its  greatest  extent,  comprehending  Germany,  Italy, 
Burgundy,  and  Lorrvne.  Poland  and  other  Slavonian 
districta  were  tributary  to  it,  and  Denmirric  and  Hungary 
acknowledged  themselves  its  vassals.  Soon  after  reaching 
this  pcnnt  of  grandeur  and  extent,  the  empire  began  to  de- 
cline. The  feudal  system,  which  often  caused  the  standards 
of  chiefs,  but  vasaals  of  the  state,  to  be  ndsed  against  the 
sovereiga,  together  with  the  excessive  influence  and  great 
power  of  the  clergy,  considerably  curtailed  the  dominion  of 
the  unperial  rulen. 

The  empeion  qf  the  houaa  of  Siiabi«  suceeeded  those  of 
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fVanconia,  and  held  the  empire  from  1128  to  1254.  TtoB 
dynasty  was  disturbed  by  continued  disputes  between  its 
princes  and  the  successive  popes^  in  consequence  of  the 
daims  of  the  latter  to  supreme  dominion  of  every  part  of  the 
diristian  worid,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  These  events 
gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  feuds  between  the  Guelphs,  who 
were  attached  to  the  popes,  and  the  Ghibbelines,  who  took 
a  part  with  the  emperors.  These  two  factions  kept  Germany 
and  Italy  in  perpetual  agitation  during  three  centuries,  and 
caused  the  imperial  authority  to  be  on  the  continual  decline. 

The  next  period,  between  1254  and  1272,  is  called,  by 
the  German  historians,  the  Great  Interregnum ;  for  during 
that  lapse,  no  less  than  six  German  princes  claimed  the 
supreme  authority,  which  was  at  length  determined  by  the 
election  of  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  in  1273 ;  from 
which  period,  to  1438,  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  maintained 
its  ascendency  in  a  succession  of  nine  princes,  who  were 
followed  by  Frederick  III.,  1440,  Maximilian  I,,  1493,  and 
Charles  v.,  1519. 

We  now  come  to  the  celebrated  thirty  years'  war,  [the 
principal  event  in  German  history  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  which  began  in  1618,  and  ended  in  1648, 
and  was  principally  owing  to  the  religious  disputes  of  the 
previous  centuiy.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  in  1530,  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  delivered  in  their  confession 
of  faith,  and  formed  a  league  against  the  emperor ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  Passau,  the  free  exercise  of  the  Lutheran  religion 
was  generally  permitted.  In  consequence  of  the  disputes 
regarding  the  succession  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  the  Protestant 
princes  formed  a  confederacy,  called  the  Bvangelical  Union, 
which  the  Catholics  opposed,  combining  under  the  title  of 
the  Catholic  League  ;  and  from  the  time  the  war  broke  out 
to  its  close  Germany  was  a  scene  of  devastation.  These 
hostilities  were  followed  by  two  other  wars ;  the  first,  from 
1700  to  1713,  for  the  succession  of  Spain  to  the  emperor; 
and  the  other  for  that  of  Poland,  which  began  in  1740,  and 
ended  in  1748. 

After  the  "  seven  years'  war,"  from  17li7  to  1763,  between 
the  kiag  [of  Prussia  and  the  diet  of  the  empire,  no  event 
affecting  the  Germanic  empire  took  place,  until  the  French 
lieyolution.  By  it,  all  the  Gernuui  states  on  the  left  of  the 
Rhine  were  overwhelmed,  the  power  of  Austria  was  reduced, 
and  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Saxony,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  kingdoms.  Some  time  after  was  formed  the  "  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,"  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte ;  the  consequence  was,  that  by  a  solemn  act, 
passed  at  Vienna,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  the  emperor 
of  Germany  abdicated  the  imperial  government  of  the  empire, 
renouncing  the  titie  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  assuming 
that  of  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  coafederation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved  at  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  when  the  emperor  of  Austria  was 
solicited  to  resume  the  tiUe,  and  exercise  the  priveleges  of 
of  emperor  of  Germany ;  this,  however,  he  declined.  The 
internal  regulation  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  consequentiy 
every  thing  that  concerns  the  constitution  of  the  smaller 
states,  and  their  mutual  relations  to  one  another,  has  been 
left  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  «  diet  of  the  German 
princes  alone,  as  exphdned  in  a  former  part  of  this  article. 


THE  CAVERNS  OF  ADELSBERG. 

Abelsbbbo,  a  village  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Trieste,  though  rarely  visited,  and  still  more  rarely 
spoken  of  by  English  travellers,  is  possessed  of  a  natural 
curiosity,  wluoh«  if  generally  made  knowui  wouU|  we  doubt 


not,  very  speedily  cause  it  to  be  visited  by  its  snnoal 
thousands,  and  gradually  transformed  from  a  mere  and  veiy 
poor  village  to  a  large  and  prosperous  town. 

The  curiosity  in  question  is  one  of  the  finest  stslsetite 
caverns  in  the  world.  The  village  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  t 
rock,  at  the  western  end  of  which  are  two  apertures,  one  of 
which  has  a  very  regular  arch  shape.  Into  this  the  rirer 
Poick,  after  passing  along  the  valley,  is  suddenly  precipitated 
with  considerable  violence  and  noise,  llie  larger  and  higher 
apertare  forms  a  regular  and  spacious  gallery,  somedistioce 
within  the  rock,  the  partition  of  stone  which  separates  it 
from  the  lower  cavern  forming  a  natural  bridge  over  the 
encaved  river,  whose  dark  and  noisy  coarse  can  be  traced 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

At  a  certain  point  of.  the  exploration  the  river's  nub 
ceases  to  be  heard,  and  the  darkness  becomes  so^^deep  that 
the  guides  are  obliged,  ere  they  proceed  farther,  to  ligbt 
their  flambeaux  ;  this  being  done,  the  exploring  party  once 
more  move  onward,  and  in  a  short  time  the  nithiog 
roar  of  the  river  is  again  heard,  growing  more  and  more 
loud  at  every  step  that  is  taken ;'  the  passage  gradttallj 
becomes  wider,  and  at  length  expanda  into  a  vast  cavern— 
so  vast  that  the  flambeaux  of  the  guides  do  not'auffice  to 
enlighten  it  to  its  extremity.  The  cavern  is  dirided  into 
two  portions  by  a  ledge  of  roek|  and  the  right  hand  portioa 
descends  sheer  and  precipitous.  Ijeaning  over  this  side,  the 
visitor,  by  the  aid  of  the  bundles  of  atraw  which  the  goida 
light  and  throw  down,  can  see  the  river  gliding  dsxkly  sod 
heavily  below.  The^  left  division  of  the  cavern  can  be 
descended  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps,  which  the  guides 
have  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rock.  At  Uie  foot  of  these  steps, 
the  visitor  finds  himself  on  a  rocky  floor,  which  art  bai 
deprived  of  some  of  its  former  roughness ;  and  lookiag 
forward,  he  can  see,  reflecting  back  the  lurid  gleam  of  the 
torches,  the  river  once  agun  flowing  right  across  the  cavern 
with  a  gentie  and  almost  noiseless  motion.  It  suddenly  ^ 
into  the  bowels  of  the  mountains,  and  we  believe  it  bis 
never  yet  been  rightiy  ascertained  where  it  again  becomes 
super-terranean,  or  indeed,  whether  it  ever  does  so  at  all. 

Over  the  stream,  in  this  cavern,  a  wooden  bridge  was 
thrown,  a  little  way  beyond  which  is  one  side  of  the  cavern. 
Here,  until  about  fourteen  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  tbat 
the  wonders  of  the  cavern  were  at  lengtii  at  an  end ;  for  tbe 
wall  rose  dark»  frowning,  and  unbroken,  as  far  as  the  visioo 
of  the  visitors  could  explore.  A  mere  chance  led  to  fiirtber 
discoveries.  Some  young  men,  residents  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  having  arrived  at  this  seeming  ne  plus  uUra,  one  ai 
them  determined  to  endeavour  to  scale  the  rocky  vfsHi 
merely  for  the  sake  of  seeing  how  high  his  skill  mdimbiog 
would  enable  him  to  go.  Aided  by  the  rugged  and  jaggt<i 
nature  of  the  wall,  up  which  he  climbed,  he  arrived  at  tbe 
height  of  fifty  feet,  where,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he 
discovered  that  there  was  a  large  chasm  in  the  wall,  form- 
ing, as  it  appeared,  ^the  entrance  to  another  cavern.  I'be 
necessary  measures  were  taken  to  facilitate  ascent,  and  an 
exploring  party,  well  provided  with  lights,  went  up. 

Immediately  on  passing  through  the  newly^diseovered 
chasm,  the  visitors  found  themselves  in  a  spacious  roogb 
grotto,  whence,  branching  off  to  right  and  left,  proceed  Vko 
suites  of  stalactite  caverns  and  passagea  of  a  qplendoor  and 
beauty  which  absolutely  defy  all  attempta  at  any  thing  B» 
adequate  descrif^u;  Columns  and  arches  of  the  most  varioss 
size  aod  form  glitter  all  around,  flashing  back  the  rays  (too 
the  flambeaux.  The  walls,  like  the  pillars,  &c.,  are  ooateH 
with  glittering  stalagmite ;  a  circumstance  of  which  fe#  of 
the  travellers  who  luive  visited  there  have  finled  to  anil 
themselvesi  in  the  way  of  chronicUng  their  visit  in  Uick* 
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lead  peneil.  The  right  hand  divuion,  or  suite  of  cavern*,  is 
not  10  I'cgulu'l;  brilliant  a*  that  on  the  left,  but  it  is  of 
amazing  extent,  ninmng  above  five  miles  into  the,'  earth, 
and  then  tenDinating  in  a  dark  and  still  lake. 

At  about  the  middle  of  the  riglit  hand  suite  of  caverne, 
there  is  one  apartment  of  an  oval  form,  and  upwards  of  aixly 
feet  in  ]en|^,  and  forty  in  width.  In  thia  cavern,  the  pea- 
santry of  the  neighbourhood  arsemble  once  a  year,  to  cele- 
brate the  day  of  their  patron  saint.  On  this  day,  the  scene  i  should  have  the  effect  of  causing  more  notice 
must  be  indescribably  grand ;  the  numerous  lights  being  I  them.  f  ^ 


reflected  inj;  every  colour,  and  with  an  almost  intcderable 
brilliancy,  by  the  stalagmites;  and  the  whale  .enlivened, 
by  music,  and  the  glad  tones  of  the  human  voicet  re- 
sounding through  the  vast  hall. 

We  are  much  surprised  that  the  stupendous  caverns  of 

Adeleberg  have  not  excited  more  curiosity  among  our  very. 

many  highly-gifted  travellers  ;  and  nc  should  be  gratified 

more  than  a  little  if  our  brief  and  unpretending  aoconnt 

h«  Uken  of 


THE  BELL  ROCIC  LIGHTHOUSE. 

f  0«E  of  the  most  nobly  rational  displays  which  a  nation  p  imputation  of  national  selfishness  can  be  «'™™d ;  '«  't^ 
cau  make  of  its  wealth  Ld  science,  is  to  be  found  in  its  ruddy  light  throws  its  warning  beams  across  the  turbulent 
erection  of  such  importantly  useful  buildings  as  lighthouses,  and  storm -lashed  waters.  'n/"«'f'y.'^^. ."'.'"«  Z^FJl 
1  n  executing  works  of  such  vast  expense  and  difficulty,  no  I  foreign  as  well  as  EngIish_BhipB— to  the  ah.ppiag,  not  merely 
No.  US.  .  3» 
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0f  Mfittdi,  bat  «ko  of  foes.  It  was  doabtleaB  hii  knowledge 
that  this  is  the  eue,  whidi  mdueed  Napeleon  Buonaparte  to 
reject  with  magnanimous  indignation  the  basely  malicious 
propotai  of  some  deaperate  adventurer  to  destroy  the  light- 
hottsea  of  England. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  and  useful  of  our  lighthouses 
la  that  termed  the  Bell  Rock,  or  Inch-cape  Rock  lighthouse, 

Mr.  Stevenson,  to  whoae  dcill  and  care  the  task  of  erecting 
this  building  was  committed,  very  wisely  followed  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  whose  celebrated  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  described  in  a  former  number  of  the  "  Guide/' 
has  sustained  so  many  and  such  terrible  assaults  of  the 
tempest.  Between  the  two  structures  there  is,  consequently, 
as  our  readers  will  perceive,  a  very  close  external  resem-* 
blance. 

If  the  violence  is  great  to  which  this  lighthouse  is  fre- 
quently exposed,  and  always  liable  at  the  least,  proportionallr 
great  is  the  strength  of  its  coostruction.  the  stemes  of  which 
it  consists  weighing  in  some  cases  as  much  as  two  tons,  and 
all,  from  the  foundation,  being  solidly  built  up  t0  the  height 
of  about  five  and  thirty  feet, — at  that  height  tna  rooms  com- 
mence :  they  are  six  in  number,  and  all,  aave  tba  top  one^ 
solidly  paved  with  stone.  The  top  room^  which  ia  the  light- 
room,  consists,  in  every  part,  of  Sfofei  t  In  the  fifth  there  ia  a 
collection  of  books ;  the  fourth  contains  Ibfe  bed*  of  the  light- 
keepers  ;  the  third  is  the  kitchen  *,  in  the  aeeond  the  oil,  &c. 
necessary  for  the  lights,  is  stowed ;  and  in  the  first,  or  lowest 
room,  are  deposited  the  requisite  atorea  of  fuel  and  fresh 
water.  By  the  same  machinery  which  eausea  the  lights  to 
revolve,  the  keepers  can  put  in  motion  two  huge  bells, 
weighing  upwards  of  half  a  ton  each*  These  are  set  in 
motion  whenever  the  weather  ta  so  fogff  ^  ^  make  any 
difficulty  be  experienced  in  seeing  tiie  Itghte  from  a  distance. 

In  this  admirably  constraeted  lisbthouse  tliere  are  two 
men  constantly  resident ;  uid  ui  a  nigh  tower  at  Arbroath 
there  is  a  third  man,  whose  duty  (t  is  to  watch  for  and  reply 
to  any  signals  which  may  be  made  at  the  lighthouse. 

llie  expense  of  this  building  must  have  been  vast ;  but  we 
cannot,  at  the  present  moment,  lay  our  hands  upon  any 
statement  of  its  amount,  llie  lights  at  the  Bell  Hock  were 
first  exhibited  in  the  month  of  February,  1811. 
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«  HONOUR." 

What  a  treasure-house  of  valuable  knowledge  and  sound 
reasonmg  would  the  "  Colossus  of  literature/'  Dr,  Samuel 
Johnson,  have  left  to  the  world,  if,  instead  of  the  very 
valuable  authorities  he  has  appended  to  0uek  of  hia  words,  be 
had  made  the  still  more  valuable  addition  of  a  brief  essay  of 
some  five  or  six  sentences,  on  the  real  meaning  and  the  true 
moral  value  of  each  of  the  substantives  and  adjectives ! 

Tell  a  gentleman  who  has  received  a  good  acholaetic 
education,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  knowa  sparsely  any  thing 
of  the  real  meaning  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
most  important  words  of  his  vernacular  language,  and  if  ke 
be  a  gentleman  whom  nature  has  made,  and  whom  an 
imperfect  moral  education  has  allowed  to  remain,  a  gentleman 
somewhat  addicted  to  being  '*  choleric  and  sudden,"  be  will 
show  striking  symptoms  of  a  strong  tendency  to  going  into 
a  good  loud  and  towering  passion ;  tell  the  same  news  to  a 
gentleman  of  milder  mood,  and,  our  word  for  it,  he  will 
amile  very  good-humouredly,  but  also  very  pityingly.  And 
yet  the  incipient  rage  of  the  one,  and  the  self-complacent 
and  confirmed  pity  of  the  other,  will  be  as  entirely  unjustified 
by  the  very  and  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  aa  ever  rage 


or  pity  has  been,  is,  or  will  be.  Scholastic  teaching  we  hiTe 
no  lack  of ;  of  moral  teaching,  as  regards  the  rigid  inter- 
pretation of  our  words,  we  are,  unfortunately,  as  yet,  moit 
lamentably  in  want. 

Once  and  again  we  have  afiirmed  that  we  hope  veil  of  osr 
common  nature,  and  that  we  are  always  not  merely  wiUiog, 
but  also,  in  truth,  almost  psunfully  anxious,  to  put  the  Ter; 
handsomest  and  most  charitable  construction  upon  eren  the 
most  questionable  and  least  amiable  of  its  worse  manifestatioos. 
We  are  desirous  to  judge  as  leniently  as  possible  of  the 
motive,  even  when  we  feel  compelled  the  most  strongly  and 
the  most  unconditionally  to  condemn  the  act ;  to  beliere 
well  and  hope  heartily  of  the  common  nature,  even  when  ve 
feel  bound,  as  writers  of  integrity,  and  of  no  email  monl 
responsibility,  to  condemn  individual  exceptions  to  our  great 
and  general  rule  of  human  goodness.  \\'e  should  greatly 
apostatize  from  our  settled  and  pleasing  convictions  npon 
this  point  were  we  to  attribute  the  only  too  common  mis- 
interpretations of  the  more  important  words  of  our  laogiuge 
to  ft  deliberate  love  of  wrong,  or  to  a  premeditated  and 
malignant  desire  to  justify  lapses  from  the  right.  We  could 
not  assert  any  thing  of  the  sort  without,  to  speak  in  plain 
terms,  being  guilty  of  bold  and  wanton  falsehood ;  and  ve 
could  not  insinuate  any  thing  of  the  sort  without  being  guilty 
of  what  we  sincerely  deem  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  better  iban 
falsehood,  videlicet^  equivocation.-  We  deem,  and  in  oor 
humble  way  we  endeavour;  to  "  guide""  others  to  the  same 
humane,  and,  in  the  end,  consolatory  and  upholding  belief, 
that  for  every  one  man  who  errs  against  sound  morality  from 
design,  there  are  a  thousand  who  so  err  from  want  of  re- 
flection, — from  want  of  that  education  which  even  merf 
experience  of  the  world  would  give  every  man,  if  we  could 
only  induce  every  man  to  make  due  use  of  the  faculties 
which  God  has  so  mercifully,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
plentifully  endowed  him  withal,  not  merely  for  knowio^ 
good  from  evil,  but  also  for  **  choosing  the  good,  acd 
refusing  the  evil." 

If  this  is  true,  as  we  very  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  inotlcr 
cases  of  obliquity,  it  is  still  more  especially  and  more 
obviously  the  case  as  regards  the  false  and  very  mischierous 
misinterpretation  of  words,  to  which,  in  this  pat  er,  ve 
endeavour  to  direct  the  earnest — which  must  ak)  be  the 
profitable — attention  of  our  readers. 

Several  of  the  sophistical  and  mischievous  phrases  and 
words  to  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  this  little  publication,  are  such  is 
we  are  quite  sure  no  one,  not  absolutely  brutalised  by  his 
long  career  of  viciousness  of  deed  and  falsehood  of  s^^eech, 
would  wilfully  and  deliberately  use  in  their  present  ma^ 
perverted  and  extensively  mischievous  acceptation.  Iti-^ 
only  upon  the  supposition  of  a  most  lamentable  want  of 
moral  and  reflecting  cultivation,  that  we  can  account  ior 
this  perverted  use  of  certain  words  and  phrases,  with  any 
thing  like  a  due  attention  to  that  diffusive  charity  of  judgment. 
without  which  no  man  can  do  full  justice  to  either  biaovn 
feelings,  or  to  that  cbarity  to  our  common  nature,  of  which 
the  men  who  are  themselves  the  most  perfect  that  the 
inherent,  and,  save  by  religion,  the  incurable,  iroperfectiaB cf 
our  nature  will  allow  any  one  to  be,  are  evermore  the  inoit 
abundantly  in  possession,  and  the  moat  liberal  in  manifesting' 

To  ignorance,  the  errors  to  which  we  allude  are  attn* 
butable ;  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  then,  and  not  to  mere 
and  stern  censure,  must  we  look  hopefully  and  gladly  i^ 
their  correction. 

Few  words,  even  aoch  as  "  hospitality  *'  and  "  gloiy/*  hi'* 
been  more  injuriously  perverted  from  their  real  use  sod  sig- 
nification than  that  which  stands  at  the  bead  a(  thii  brief 
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article ;  scarcely  one  has  ever  been  misinterpreted  with  less 
of  fua/ice  prepense  upon  the  part  of  the  mbinterpraterp.  Let 
us  only  consider  the  matter  a  little,  and  even  the  mode  and 
extent  of  the  misinterpretation  will  enable  us  the  more 
completely  to  see  that  this  is  the  case.  Let  us,  for  the  best 
iostance  that  we  can  select,  take  the  case  of  **  honour/'  as 
that  word  is  but  too  commonly  taken  into  acceptation  among 
the  higher  classes  in  this  country. 

It  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  thing  bejond  the  most 
cursory  mention,  that   gambling  debts  are  very  wisely  and 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  protection  afforded  by  the  law  to 
all  interests  which  are  compatibly  with  morality,  and  the 
welfare  of  society.     Notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  case,  it 
unfortunately  happens    that   either  a   base    avarice,   or  a 
miserably  morbid  craving  after  excitement,  induces  many  men 
to  expend  in  gambling  not  merely  their  present,  but  even 
their  prospective  income.     However  large  a  man's  income 
may  be,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  virtually  a  poor  man  if  he  exceed 
that  income ;  and  as  gaming  is  of  all  the  vices  the  most 
speedily  and  completely  the  purse-drainer,  it  quite  commonly 
happens  that  a  gentleman  in  the  annual  receipt  of  thousands 
of  pounds  is  temporarily  so  destitute  of  cash  as  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  owing  the  tens  or  the  hundreds  which  his 
infatuatiun  has  caused  him  to  lose  to  a  brother  gamester.     It 
is  very  clear  that  the  winner  has  in  this  case  no  other  secu- 
rity for  touching  the  argent  comptant^  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  determination  of  the  loser  to  adhere  to 
his  woru. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  it  most  certainly  does  appear  that, 

under  such  circumstances,  the  practice  of  the  gaming  world 

is  a  reasonable  one ;   but  leaving  wholly  out  of  view  the 

sheer  and   shameful  idiotcy  of  a  pennyless  man   risking 

his  future  means  of  subsistence  upon  the  die  or  the  card ; 

suppressing  for  awhile  the  contempt  and  indignation  which 

such  a  heartless  wickedness  as  this  implies  in  the  case  of  a 

man  who  has  dependants  ;  and  such  brainless  impropriety  as 

it  implies  even  in  the  ca«e  of  one  who  lias  no  dependants, — 

let  us  just  calmly  inquire  why  people  who  game  assume  that 

it  is  more  dishonourable  to  cheat  a  gamester  than  it  is  to 

cheat  a  tradesman  ?     U  not  the  latter  [jromised  payment  as 

well  as  the  former  ?     Oh  !  but  the  tradesman  hnving  given 

valuable  consideration  for  the  sum  he  demands,  has  his  legal 

remedy  !     Not  a  doubt  of  that;  but  is  it  nut  very  frequently 

the  case  that  he  is  unable  to  seek  that  remedy  on  account  of 

the  rank  und  influence  of  his  debtor;   and  does  not  that 

debtor  very  frequently  p.iy  huge  sums,  lost  at  gaming,  and 

facetiously  termed  debts  of  "honour,"  while  keeping  hontst 

and  industrious  tradesmen  waiting  year  after  year  for  the 

sums  they  fairly  demand,  and,  r;ot  unfrcquently,  are  deeply  in 

want  of}     And  yet  men  who  thus  act  arc  rtceived  in  s(jciety, 

talk  about  their  "  l.oiour,"  aye.  and  deem  themselves  entitled 

to  shoot  at  any  gcntlemati  who  shall  presume  to  **hint  a 

doubt,  or  hesitate  dislike." 

Honour,  indeed  !  out  U])on  such  honour ! 


ROOKERIES  AND  ROOKS. 

Among  the  innumerable  variety  of  rural  sound.^,  we  con- 
fess that,  lo  u«,  the  infinite  loquacity  of  a  rookery  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  least  j)leasing.  Numerous  proofs  might 
be  given,  both  from  jwems  and  from  prose  works,  that  men 
of  the  highest  taste,  and  of  the  most  masculine  cast  of  intel- 
lect, find,  in  the  sounds  of  the  rookery,  a  powerful  adjunct  to 
the  delight  which  such  minds  never  fail  to  receive  from 
sojourning  in  the  midst  of  rural  scenery.  We  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  though  the  sounds  created  by  these  "  volucrine 
Bruces  of  the  air  *'  are  exceedingly  delightful,     oee  Bruce9 


have  a  way  of  considerably  destroying  the  hopes  and  the  pro- 
perty of  that  most  useful  and  industrious  race  of  men,  the 
farmers.  There  are  no  two  birds  of  which  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  pets,  which  are  more  extensively  destructive 
than  rooks  and  pigeons  ;  and  though  we  are  quite  sure  that 
they  will  never,  amon^  our  common  sense-loving  eompt- 
triots,  be  kept  to  the  '  injurious  extent  to  wbieh  they  weie 
kept  in  the  case  to  which  we  are  about  to  allude,  yel^  as  a 
new  proof  of  the  power  of  circumstances  seemingly  trrWal 
to  produce  results  tremendously  and  horribly  greats  we  oould 
not  resist  our  impulse  to  say  a  few  words  ou  the  apparently 
trivial  theme  of  rooks  and  rookeries. 

We  in  England  can  form  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  wbieh 
rookeries  and  dove-cotes  were  kept  in  Franee  before  the 
first  revolution.  The  innumerable  chateaux  and  abbeys, 
and  even  the  smaller  land  proprietors*  mansions,  had  a  rookery 
and  a  dove-  cote,  as  perfectly  indispensable  appendages ;  tite 
natural  and  necessary  consequence,  although  it  was  over- 
looked at  the  time,  was,  that  both  kinds  of  birds  increased  to 
such  numbers  that  the  farmer  no  sooner  sowed  his  seeds 
than  they  were  torn  up  and  devoured  by  the  myriads  of 
winged  marauders  which  were  constantly  abroad.  Partly 
from  the  plunder  itself,  and  partly  from  the  fear  of  similar 
plunder,  deterring  the  farmer  from  risking  his  seeds,  an  abso- 
lute scarcity  of  bread  ensued ;  and  so  absolute  and  painful  was 
that  scarcity,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  iti  rather 
than  misgovemment,  gave  the  demagogues  of  the  day  the 
chief  part  of  that  power  which  enabled  them  to  hutches  their 
sovereign  and  his  consort*  and  plunge  aU  France  into  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  1 

When  the  mob  rose,  their  vengeanoe  was  wreaked e^vaUy 
upon  "  aristocrats"  and  rooks  ;  and  while  some  of  the  r^hhjb 
were  busily  engaged  in  ransackmg  the  chateau  of  on  '*  arifl- 
tucrat/'  and  hanging  up  the  aristocrat  bimseH,  others  of  them 
were  just  as  eagerly  and  self-oompkcently  busied  iia  sho<4- 
ing  the  rooks  snd  pigeon^,  hewing  down  the  tceet  oi  the 
rookery,  and  making  bonfires  of  the  dove-cote. 

Though,  as  we  have  said  above,  we  have  no  Sear  that 
rooks  and  pigeons  will  ever  be  allowed  to  multiply  to  such 
an  injurious  extent  in  this  country,  yet  in  particular  districts 
we  have  know  them  to  do  tremendous  damage.  We  re- 
member that  iu  a  single  field,  of  not  more  than  twenty  acres, 
the  men  who  were  busy  sowing  peas  were  annoyed  by  an 
assemblage  of  rouks,  which  they  computed  to  number  nut 
fewer  than  a  thousand  !  Now  as  rooks  are  very  fond  ol  peas, 
and  tiave  a  great  apj}i:tite  as  well  as  a  great  facility  in  feeding, 
the  damage  done  to  the  farmer  in  a  single  day  muat  have 
been  very  gnar,  even  as  to  the  mere  seed*peaa,  to  say 
nothing  about  his  Iosr  upon  the  future  harvest. 

In  one  neighbourhood  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted, 
it  ha/)ptncd»  un^)Itunately  for  the  ftirmeiB,  that  within  a 
very  limited  circle  there  were  three  rookeries ;  and  it  was 
com])uted  that  the  loss  annually  infitcted  by  the  birde  could 
not  be  made  good  for  one  shilling  lest  than  two  thousand 
pound:". 

I'he  best  way  to  keep  these  troublesome  intruders  at  a 
respectful 'distance,  is  said  to  be  this: — having  shot  some 
rooks,  they  must  be  cut  open  and  salted.  Thua  pteserved, 
they  are,  when  wanted,  to  be  fastened  in  the  fields  which 
need  protection,  the  wings  outspread  to  the  utmoat  extent, 
and  the  beak  kept  open  by  a  small  stick  or  stone.  The  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  torture  which  is  thua  given  to  these 
rooks,  is  said  to  be  invariably  efiectual  in  protecting  fields, 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  extensive  preserves  : 
at  all  events  it  is  well  worthy  to  be  made  known  just  now, 
as  it  may  do  infinite  good,  and  oertainly  cannot  do  any 
harm. 
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::J      turkey  in  ASIA. 


-  Foa  a  general  account  of  Turkey,  its  whole  extent, 
population,. history,  and  other  particulars,  we  must  refer  our 
readeif  to.  the  article  on  that  subject  in  former  numbers. 
.  The  present  poiseasions  of  Turkey  in  Asia  have,  since  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  been  considerably  circumscribed. 

Turl^ey  in  Asia  ia  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  a  varying 
line  among  t]ie  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  and 
the  river  couTBes  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  This 
tract,  has  often  a£forded  the  debateable  ground  between 
•Turkey  and  Persia,  in  which  the  rulers  of  each,  according  as 
fortune  .fiivoured  them,  pushed  forward  their  own  frontier. 
-and  drove  back  that  of  the  other.  At  present  it  has  become 
nearly  independent.    Bagdad  and  Bassora  scarcely  own  the 


supremacy  of  the  Porte  :  Asiatic  Turkey  is  therefoie  ledooed 
to  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  including  Palestine.    Many  of  the 
diticrent  provinces  are  governed  by  pachas,  consisting  of, 
The  pachalics  of  Anadhouly,  with  17  towns. 

Seistan  7     — 

Tarabozam  3    — 

IKonieh  7    — 

Merasche         ^      5    — 
Adana  2    — 

Besides  these  are  the  Mousselimlik  of  'Cyprus  with  three 
towns,  several  pachalics  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Inc 
Araby  ;  and  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Saide 
or  Acre,  and  Damascus. 
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No.  XVIII.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHV. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  CARTEB. 


If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  dispel  the  illusive  notion, 
tliat  genius  and  learning  are  incompatible  with  the  strictest 
and  ablest  performance  of  the  ordinary*  duties  of  life,  the 
life  of  this  learned  lady  would  suffice  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  her,  that  she  could  '*  translate  Epic- 
tetUB,  and  make  apple  puddings,** — a  forcible  though  sufficing 
descriptioii  of  her  mingled  learning  and  domesticity.  Of  this 
vnion  we  have  another  proof  in  a  naive  letter  of  her  own ; 
it  was  written  immediately  after  she  had  finished  her  transla- 
tion of  EpictetuB,  and,  as  it  is  short,  we  may  as  well  insert  it 
-here,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  particulars  of  her  life. 

Being  much  importuned  by  her  friends  to  prefix  the  life  of 
Bpictetus  to  her  translation,  she  thus  writes  on  the  subject  to 
Miss  Talbot  :— 

*'  Whoever  that  somebody  or  other  is  who  is  to  write  the 
life  of  Bpictetus,  seeing  I  have  a  dozen  shirts  to  make,  I  do 

-  opine,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  that  it  cannot  be  I.     However, 
'  seriously,  I  did  think  of  the  thing ;  but  there  are  so  very  few 

particulars  to  be  met  with  on  this  subject,  and  those  few  are 
so  universally  known,  that  it  seemed  to  be  quite  unnecessary.'' 
The  passage  we  have  underlined  in  the  above  letter  appears 
to  us  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she 
combined  attention  to  her  domestic  du6es,  M^ith  an  absolutely 
masculine  enthusiasm  of  desire  to  possess  learning. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  bom  at  Deal,  in  Kent,  on  the  1 6th  of 
December,  in  the  year  1717.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carter,  was  himself  very  learned ;  and,  fortunately  for  his 
celebrated  daughter,  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  absurd 
prejudice  which  was  at  that  time  so  general  among  even 
the  most  intelligent  portion  of  society,  on  the  subject  of 
female  education ;   he  gave  to  his  daughters,  as  well  as  his 

'  sons,  the  full  benefit  of  his  classical  acquirements  and  trained 

'  taste. 

At  about  ten  years  of  age  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  mother,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  the 

•  vexation  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  very  large  fortime  through 

-  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.     Great  affliction  as 
was  the  loss  of  such  a  parent,  the  permanent  loss  was  ren- 

.  dered  fiar  less  than  it  usually  would  be  in  consequence  of  the 

•  untiring  and  wise  afiection  of  the  surviving  parent. 

During  the  very  early  youth  of  our  subject,  she  showed 
scarcely  the  average  amount  of  intellectual  ability.  Her 
progress  was  painfully  slow ;  but,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  with  those  who  thus  laboriously  acquire  their  know- 
ledge, what  she  once  conquered  she  never  subsequently  lost 


possession  of.  More  than  once  her  father  thought  of  cessiag 
to  endeavour  to  teach  her  the  classics ;  but  though  quite 
conscious  of  her  own  want  of  quickness  of  study,  shepossetted 
a  great  fund  of  resolution,  and  was  resolved  to  overcome  ill 
difficulties :  another  new  proof  of  the  power  of  perseveranoe! 
Though  thus  slow  in  her  first  efforts,  her  pereeveranee  «u 
so  great,  that  she  learned  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and»  finally,  Aribic; 
which  latter  language,  difficult  as  it  is,  she  taught  herself  to 
read  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary ;  and  bad  so  &imliir  aa 
acquaintance  with  its  phraseology,  as  actually  to  be  able  t) 
make  a  dictionary  of  it ! 

To  the  sciences  as  well  as  to  the  languages  she  turoed 
the  attention  of  her  acute,  resolute,  and  industrious  mifid. 
Astronomy  she  made  very  considerable  progress  in ;  and  moiir, 
in  its  general  principles,  she  so  well  understood,  that  sl^e 
has  actually  left,  ia  MS.,  a  considerable  quantity  of  mutic  for 
the  spinet  and  the  German  flute,  upon  both  of  whidi 
instruments  she  was  an  accomplished  and  versatile  player. 

All  these  accomplishments  and  valuable  learning  wen. 
as  we  have  already  said,  acquired  without  tbe  neglect  of 
any  portion  of  her  feminine  domestic  duties.  What  will  leem 
even  more  astonishing*  they  were  also  acquired  without  the 
deprivation  of  any  of  the  innocent  amusements  proper  to  kcr 
age  and  to  her  sex.  Of  dancing  she  was  very  fond;  and  music, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  had  its  fair  share  of  her  attentioe- 

It  may  be  demanded,  How  could  so  much  and  sacb  maid- 
farious  knowledge  be  acquired  ?  We  reply*  that  it  was  a^ 
quired  simply  by  persevering  in  a  systematic  and  indostiiov 
employment  of  time.  Until  far  advanced  in  life  she  rcse 
every  morning  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  although)  to 
some  passages  in  her  father's  letters  to  her,  it  is  (k$T  ^ 
she  rarely  retired  to  rest  earlier  than  twelve.  HowoiBf 
a  slothful  young  man  ought  this  fact  to  put  to  shame! 

Her  first  essays  in  literature  were  occasional  poems  m  dx 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  some  translations  &oa  ^ 
Italian  and  French.  From  the  former  of  those  UojpBff^^ 
she  translated  Algarotti's  "  Newtonianismo  per  la  DttBT, 
which,  as  putting  the  Newtonian  philosophy  within  tht  nw 
of  very  many  ladies,  who  would  otherwise  have  vomW 
quite  ignorant  of  it,  was  a  rery  useful  labour* 

Her  connexion,  as  a  contributor,  with  tbe  Gwdeatt'li 
Magazine,  was  of  very  considerable  seryieeio  her,  iftCMttl 
her  to  have  an  interest  amoDg  the  dispensers  of  faw>  ^ 
that  period  they  hada  potent  influeooe,  oif  wbieb^atthepeiAi^ 
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time,  we  are  actually  not  qualified  to  form  any  judgment. 
Cave's  one  magazine  would  have  right  little  power  now  in 
either  making  or  marring  a  reputation ;  but  the  case  was 
diiferent  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Writing  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  being  praised 
ia  every  direction  By  her  highly-gifted,  fellow-contributors, 
as  well  as  by  the  highly  influential  Cave  himself,  she  became 
ipoken  of  in  the  fashionable  and  literary  circles  as  a  sort  of 
feminine  prodigy.  This  naturally  led  her  into  society  of  the 
best  description ;  and  at  twenty-six  years  of  age  Elizabeth 
Carter,  though  the  chief  part  of  her  life  had  been  passed,  in 
a  retired  country  parsonage,  was  **  presentable,"  aye,  and 
gladly  welcome  too,  in  the  best  metropolitan  circles,  whenever 
she  thought  fit  to  seek  recreation  or  improvement  there. 

If  this  intimacy  with  the  learned  and  the  polite  was  of 
service  to  her  mind  and  manners,  of  no  less  service  was  it  to 
her  reputation  ;  and  when  it  was  announced  that  she,  still  a 
very  young  woman,  was  about  to  publish  a  translation  of 
Epictetus  from  the  Greek,  with  an  introduction  and  notes, 
there  were  abundance  of  claquers  of  high  rank  and  great 
literary  and  social  influence  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
extensive  sale  and  favourable  reception. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  make  these  remarks  in  any 
thing  like  a  spirit  of  derogation  from  the  vast  and  varied 
talents  of  the  lady.  Those  talents,  the  industry  with  which 
they  were  exerted,  and  the  sound  morality  by  which  they 
were  directed,  have  no  warmer  admirer  than  ourselves ;  but 
we  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  too  common  fault  of  biographers, 
that,  viz.  of  attributing  the  achievement  of  reputation  wholly 


and  solely  to  the  desert  and  the  exertion,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  are  only  a  part  of  the  elements  of  success. 

Of  the  work,  we  shall  give  some  account  in  a  future 
number.  At  present,  it  must  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  its 
success  was  splendid.  It  procured  the  talented  authoress  the 
warm  and  liberal  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  contemporaries  ;  and  that  friendship,  in  her  latter  and 
feebler  years,  was  manifested  by  more  than  one  of  her  friends 
in  a  manner  trnly  liberal  and  spirited.  Among  these  fine- 
spirited  friends  was  Mr.  Fulteney,  who  generously  allowed 
her  at  first  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  subsequently, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  great  increase  in  the  price  of  all 
sorts  of  provisions,  a  humhred  and  fifty. 

Cheerful,  temperate,  and  active,  she  enjoyed  health  to 
a  much  later  period  than  is  usual ;  and  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-nine,  she  yielded  up  her  life  without  pain,  struggle,  or 
groan.  < 

With  considerable  personal  beauty,  numerous  accomplish* 
ments,  and  extremely  fascinating  manners  and  good  temper, 
this  lady  had  several  offers  of  marriage.  On  one  occasion 
she  seems  to  have  nearly  resolved  upon  accepting  an  offer ; 
but  so  high  was  her  sense  of  what  is  due  to  morality,  that 
she  unhesitatingly  declined  this  really  advantageous  match 
on  learning  that  her  suitor  had  published  some  not  very 
creditable  verses. 

This  truly  estimable  woman  died,  unmarried,  on  the  19th 
of  February  1806,  leaving  behind  her  a  reputation  for 
learning  and  ability  such  as  few  women,  and,  in  fact,  not 
•very  many  men,  achieve. 
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No.  I.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  MINERALOGY.     ' 


As  this  is  both  a  useful  and  a  pleasing  science,  we  shall 
comply  with  the  request  of  numerous  correspondents,  in 
briefly  sketching  it ;  but  as  we  have  very  many  more  im- 
portant  subjects  already  in  hand,  we  can  sketch  it  only 
briefly. 

Mineralogy  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  the  varieties  of 
mineral  substances.  There  are  too  great  systems  of  this 
science,  the  Wemerian  and  the  Linnsean.  The  former, 
which  is  by  far  the  more  generally  adopted  of  the  two,  takes 
its  name  from  its  author,  Werner,  an  eminent  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  Freiberg,  in  Saxony. 

In  very  early  ages^^  minerals  naturally  attracted  the 
attention  of  writers.  Pliny  the  elder,  the  first  writer  upon 
the  subject,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  refer,  treats  largely 
of  minerals  in  his  great  production  on  natural  history  ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  his  incense  desire  to  know  still  more  of 
nature  that  he  owed  his  death,  when,  in  the  year  791, 
the  first  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  this  distinguished 
philosopher  ascended  the  mountain  so  far,  that  he  was  suffo- 
cated by  the  vapour  and  intense  heat. 

Pliny,  as  well  as  bis  predecessors  Dioscorides  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  merely  described  the  minerals  with  which  they 
were  acquainted;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  classify  them,  until  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physi- 
cian, arranged  them  in  four  classes,  — ^viz.  Stony  bodies, 
saline  bodies,  inflammable  bodies,  and  metallic  bodies ;  and  as 
Euclid's  mathematics  have  passed  from  age  to  age  unaltered, 
so  the  mineralogical  arrangement  of  Avicenna  has  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  most  succeeding  writers,  and  has  be. 
come  permanently  established.  So  much  for  the  advantage 
of  being  guided  by  truth  and  nature,  instead  of  merely 
parrotting  the  oft-repeated  notions  of  others  ! 


Some  German  writers  in  the  sixteenth  century  capri- 
ciously departed  from  the  system  of  Avicenna ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  their  example  was  followed  by  Linnaeus 
in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  this  is  the  cause  why  he  is 
less  esteemed  as  a  mineralogical  writer,  than  his  able  rival, 
Werner. 

Cronstedt,  a  very  skilful  Swedish  mineralogist,  published, 
in  1758,  a  "  System  of  Mineralogy,"  in  which  he,  with 
admirable  good  sense,  re-adopted  the  arrangement  of  Avi- 
cenna. Cronstedt's  work  was  subsequently  illustrated  with 
copious  notes  and  additions  by  Werner ;  and  the  result,  the 
Wemerian  system,  is  now  the  standard  of  the  science.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  whose 
able  treatise  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
has  any  desire  to  go  a  step  beyond  the  mere  elements  of 
the  science.  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  science. — We 
now  proceed  to  the  particulars  of  it : — 

In  mineralogy,  as  in  botany,  there  are  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  and,  before  our  readers  go  farther  into  the 
present  article,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  them  to  turn  to  the 
article  Botany,  in  No.  253  of  the  Guide,  and  note  again  what 
we  there  said  in  the  way  of  comparisons  calculated  to  fix  in 
the  mind  the  differential  relation  between  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  divisions. 

The  classes  of  mineralogy  are  : — 

First — Earths  and  stones. 

Second— Salts. 

Third— Combustibles. 

Fourth — Metals. 

The  classes  of  mineralogy,  like  those  of  botany,  include 
subjects  which,  prima  facie,  would  seem  to  be  wholly  with- 
out similarity.  Remembering  what  we  said  upon  thu  point, 
when  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a  careful  observation  of 
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pistik  and  stamens,  our  readers  will  not,  we  are  sure,  require 
that  we  should  more  than  allude  to  the  importance,  before 
they  attempt  to  go  any  farther  with  mineralogy,  of  com- 
mitting to  memoiy  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the 
four  gx^t  classes  : — 

Thk  FiaST  CLASS  includes  the  earths  and  stones,  which 
have  neither  taste  nor  odour,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
are  light  and  brittle.  The  most  seemingly  opposite  mineral 
substances  resemble  each  other  in  these  circumstances,  and 
consequently  come  into  this  class ;  asj  for  instances,  mill- 
stone and  crystal ;  chalk  and  alabaster  ;  sand  and  emeralds ; 
flint  and  amethysts. 

Tub  second  class  includes  the  saline  minerals,  which, 
being  heavier  and  softer  than  earthy  minerals,  are  partly 
transparent,  and  have  a  pungent  taste ;  as  itistances,  we  may 
name — salt,  soda,  alum,  and  nit^e. 

TirxTHian  class  includes  the  inflammable  minerals,  which 
are  light,  brittle,  and  opaque ;  among  these  are  the  seem- 
ingly very  much  opposed  minerals,— diamonds  and  coals, 
mineraf  charcoal  and  amber. 

Thk  fourth  class  includes  the  metallic  minerals,  which 
are  opsu^ue,  heavy,  and  ductile ;  as,  for  instances,  gold,  silver, 
and  lead. 

Ere  we  again  meet  our  readers,  they  will  easily  and  com- 
pletely have  fixed  in  their  memories  the  distinguishing  con- 
ditions of  the  four  classes ;  and  we  will  then  proceed  to  speak 
ot  the  genera,  species,  sub-pecie  s,  and  varieties . 


afe 


WHAT  IS  TRUTH  ? 

Pilate,  we  readin  theNew|restament,  asked  this  question, 
but  did  not  stay  to  hear  it  answered ;  and  we  fear  it  is  but 
too  common,  in  modern  times,  to  neglect  even  to  make  the 
enquiry. 

Every  one  kaows  the  brief  and  vulgar  synonym,  that 
one  who  says  th«  thing  that  is  not»  is  so  offensive  to  a  well- 
bred  man,  that  the  application  of  k  baa  caused  duels  in- 
numeraUe,  and  cost  society  very  many  valuable  lives.  Now 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  we  dare  affirm  that  this 
term  was  unjustly  used ; — ^for  so  accu&tomed  are  the  majority 
of  people  to  the  use  of  words  in  a  sense  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them,  that  they  at  last  actually  lose  sight 
of  the  real  meaning. 

Of  this  viobus  abuse  of  kroguage  the  word  lie  is  a  striking 
illustration ;  for  a  man  may  say  that  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  truth,  and  yet  be  quite  guiltless  of  falsehood, 
in  the  invidaoos  senae  of  tUat  word.  But  the  gross  and 
insulting  imputation  of  &lsehood  is  frequently  founded  upon 
a  mere  mis-atatement  of  fact.  Let  us  look  at  an  imaginary 
case,  strictly  concordaot  in  spirit  and  bearing  with  real  cases 
which  have  frequently  occurred. 

At  a  party  of  gentlemen,  A,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
asserts  that  he  saw  the  king  walking  in  Pall  Mall  on  the 
preyiona  day.  Now,  in  fact,  whether  A  was  right  or  wrong 
woold  be  too  entirely  a  matter  of  indifference  to  be  worthy 
of  any  thing  like  warm  feeling  on  any  side ;  and  yet,  from  so 
simple  and  unimportant  a  matter  as  this,  a  little  hot-headed 
obstiuacyr  and  more  than  a  little  thick-headed  want  of  logic, 
will  contrive  to  extract  all  the  maVKrials  for  a  duel,  expot ing 
life  and  lunb  on  both  sides.     Behold  the  process. 

B,  on  hearing  A.'s  statement,  remarks  that  that  cannot 
possibly  be  the  case,  as  he  left  the  king  in  Brighton  that  very 
morning,  and  knew  that  he'  harl  not  been  absent  thence  fcr 
upwar<k  ol  a  week.  Contradiction  to  point  blank  irritates  A, 
who  repeats  hia  statement  in  still  k>uder  tones,  aa4  moce 


vehemeut  terms.  Assertion  and  contradiction  wix  warmer 
Bud  warmar ;  and  yt  length  the  lie  direet  is  given,  and  s  da«l 
becomes  inevitable.  The  death  of  one  party  and  the  ^.long 
remorse  of  another,  are  thus  put  en  iraiHt  simply  becsuw  (vo 
gentlemen  are  silly  enough  to  overlook,  firstly,  that  A  ougkt 
have  been  deceived,  and  secondly,  that  being  deceived,  be  is 
chargeable,  not  with  falsehood,  but  with  error.  It  may,  at  i 
first  glance,  appear  that  this  is  a  diatiaction  irithoiit  a  ^ 
ferenee ;  and  that  such  a  disllnctMn  h  likely  to  bepiodiiethre 
of  some  very  bad  moral  eonaeqnenoee.  We  oan  wAj  »kov 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Error  differs  from  fiilsehood  in  thia — ^that  tha  iDrmer  any 
coexist  with  the  most  entire  sinceiity  of  belief  in  that  whick 
is  erroneously  asserted ;  whereas  falsehood  has  the  intent  to 
deceive,  as  a  chief  element  of  its  existence.  \i  it  eoald 
be  shown  that  A  had  not  on  the  day  in  question  bees  in 
Pall  Mall  himself,  his  assertbn  might  fturly  enough  be 
considered  a  wilful  departure  f^ona  ^e  froth ;  bat  there  beu; 
no  proof  to  that  effect,  it  h  at  onise  uncharitable  and  iUogieil 
to  assume  that  he  tells  a  wilfol  falsehood,  wbett  there  b  lo 
much  probability  that  he,  in  faet,  merely  makes  a  miilake, 
originating  in  the  Ikct  of  some  private  gentleman  beaiiag  t 
strong  personal  likeness  to  his  Majesty^  For  wast  of  llie 
good  senae  and  justice  to  view  the  matter  in  this  M^ht, 
behold,  what  misery  may  be  in  store  for  the  twain ! 

But,  to  revert  to  the  question  which  heads  this  article,  ve 
confess  that  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a  definition  of  tntk 
that  was  perfectly  satisfttctory.  Some  definitions  appear  to 
us  to  be  too  verbose  to  deserve  that  title ;  and  othsn  too 
laconic  to  convey  a  dear  meaning. 

Having  said  this,  it  is  with  very  real  humiUty  th|t  we  offer 
a  new  one ;  viz.  rauTH  is  the  agreement  between  iuunox 
and  ENTITY. 


TURKISH  MOURNING. 

In  the  brief  account  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  tiis 
Turks,  we  spoke  of  the  visits  of  survivors  to  the  tombe  of  tkcT 
deceased  friends  on  Mondays  aad  Thursdaya.  lo  addition  '< 
strewing  the  grave  with  flowers  on  those  daya  for  the  viule 
of  the  year  after  the  interment,  they  also  go  to  the  gibv. 
to  offer  up  prayers  on  the  third,  on  the  seventh^  aod  oa 
the  fortieth  day  after  burial ;  and  for  seven  years  a(tei  tU 
nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  annually  repair  to  the  Cuc 
to  pray,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  distribute  food  ani<  otbe: 
articles  among  the  poor. 

The  Turkish  men  make  no  alteration  in  their  dresi  ^ 
indicate  their  mourning.  The  women,  however,  lay  a&i'^  ^ 
outer  garments  and  head-dresses  of  the  gaudy  aad  Qo^yjti- 
cuous  colours,  to  which,  at  other  timea,  they  are  id  V^^^ 
Jewels,  also,  and  all  other  ornaments,  are  wholly  laida^uie: 
and  this,  and  the  wearing  of  white  or  of  very  dark  culour?' 
continue,  in  the  case  uf  widows,  for  a  year ;  in  tne  ci^t  ^' 
thoae  who  have  lost  a  parent,  for  ^x  months ;  and  m  otcer 
oases  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time,  accorsiing  ^ 
the  greater  or  less  proximity  of  relationship  to  the  y^^''^ 
deceased. 

For  forty  days  after  the  funeral  of  her  deceased  hu:»Uad,  a 
widow,  according  to  the  Turkish  etiquette,  must  s-r^Cw/ 
confine  herself  to  her  house,  and  make  every  porslMc  cU- 
moastration  of  the  liveliest  and  most  uncoasoLible  ji^- 
This  rule  is  not  n>erely  complied  with«  but,  \a  the  \^tiA^ 
majority  of  casest  even  over-strained ;  aipul  the  eitreoe  <^' 
mourning  is  kept  up  for  a  much  longer  pef iod  tji^tt  ^  <^<^" 
safy  tQ  the  coociliaiipA  of  publiq  opifuou* 
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:    CHESS. 

lir  a  fcibe  number  of  the  *'  Ovisb  to  KirowLBoat  "  wt 
^ve  OUT  opinion  of  some  of  the  more  common  ways  of 
atnusittg  leisure  houn;  and  vrt  trust  that  we  there  said 
soficient  to  guard  our  readers  against  falling  into  the  very 
tommott,  andf  at  the  tame  time,  very  ftital  habit,  of  "  doing  as 
others  do,"  in  the  matter  of  amusement.    To  the  theatre,  in 
the  most  fSivourable  view  of  it,  we  would  only  very  rarely 
allow  any  one,  in  whose  welfare  we  are  interested,  to  go. 
Cards,  under  no  imaglnabie  circumstance,  would  we  ever 
allots  such  a  person  to  touch.    We  detest  cards,  not  merely 
on  account  of  their  being  the  implements  of  that  heartless 
and  debasing  practice,  '*  gambling,"  but  also  for  their  indue 
and  petty  silliness.    The  greatest  fool  in  every  thing  else  may 
arrive  at  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  petty  and  un- 
enviable repute  which  attaches  to  a  staunch  and  successful 
gamester, — a  character,  the  perfection  of  which  is  rardy  met 
with,  save  in  connesien  with  certain  other  qualities,  which 
perfectly  entitle  their  possessors  to  a  secure  lodging,  and  a 
long  voyage,  bt  the  expense  of  the  non-i^ay-loving  portion 
of  the  lieges. 

An  amusement  which  tends  to  make  knaves^  and  is  per- 
fectly within  reach  of  the  power  of  a  fool,  is  surely  not  very 
desirable  to  be  learned  by  any  one  pretending  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  decent  and  intelligent  man.   If  undesirable  in  the 
case  of  adults,  how  infinitely  to  be  deprecated  is  card-playing 
as  a  recreation  for  the  young !     And  yet  we  have  known 
parents,  in  every  other  reelpect  most  unexceptionable  direc- 
tors of  iheir  families,  who  not  only  permitted,  but  even 
suggested  and  encouraged  what  they  were  wont  to  call  a 
sociable  game.     Why,  it  is  as  though  they  were  actually 
anxious  to  see  their  offspring  take,  at  all  event*,  the  first  step 
on  the  road  to  ruin.     If  we  were  in  their  presence  to  offer 
a  table-spoonful  of  brandy  to  one  of  their  children,  they 
would  proDoptly,  and  very  properly,  rebuke  us,  and  prevent 
the  child  from  accepting  our  improper,  however  well-meant, 
offer,    'lliey  would  say,  that  even  though  the  small  quantitv 
of  ardent  spirits,  spoken  of  above,  should  not  injure  the  child  s 
health, yet  they  would  not  choose  to  begin  a  bad  habit.  They 
would  say,  that  the  sober  spoonful  of  the  child  would,  in  all 
probabili^,  be  the  sure,  though  distant  cause,  of  the  drunken 
bottle  of  the  man.  They  would  say  rightly  ;  but  we  suppose 
they  overlook  the  fact,  that  what  the  firet  spoonful  is  to  the 
drunkard,    the  first   '*  friendly  game "  is  to  the  greedy, 
cowardly,  mean,  lazy,  and  silly  vice — gambling! 

From  all  the  objections  to  which  gaming  and  cards  are 
to  obviously  open,  chess  is  entirely  free.  It  requires  real 
intellectual  vigour  and  clearness  in  order  lo  play  it  at  all 
tolerably  ;  and  its  very  complexity,  and  the  length  of  time 
occupied  in  deciding  a  game,  render  it  almost  utterly  useless 
as  a  means  of  gaming. 

We  intend  giving  the  history  of  this  very  rational  and 
interesting  game  in  an  ^arly  number. 


DANCING  OP  FORMER  DAYS. 

Ik  the  reigns  of  both  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughters, 
dtincitig  "was  b  very  favourite  amusement ;  but  the  fashion  of 
dancing  differed  from  ours  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  the 
fashion  cf  apparel.  The  dance  most  admired  and  most  used 
at  coHft,  ^ivas  that  called  the  Pavin.  The  word  is  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  Latin  pavo,  a  peacock ;  and  the  dance 
itadf,  when  weH  performed,  not  inaptly  represented  the 


proud,  yet  graceful  carriage  of  that  at  once  proudest  and 
most  graceful  of  land  birds.  The  Spaniards  are  said  to  be 
the  inventors  of  this  dance,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing 
of  incongruity  in  the  supposition  ;  even  the  proud  gravity  of 
an  ancient  Castilian  Don  and  Donna  could  find  nothing 
too  lively  or  alert  in  this  stately  and  slow  movement. 

There  was  another  extremely  grave  and  slow  dance  much 
in  vogue,  called  the  measure ,  which,  it  is  raid,  even  the 
grave  lawyers  in  the  inns  of  court  might  frequently  be  seen 
amusing  themselves  withal. 

The  bracal  was  a  somewhat  less  dignified  dance.  Several 
persons,  joining  hands,  formed  a  circle,  and  shook  each  other 
hither  and  thither  as  they  stepped. 

The  canary-dance  was  still  more  quick  and  animated 
than  the  preceding,  but  it  was  also  more  graceful  and 
fashionable.  Its  singularity  makes  it  worthy  of  a  few  words 
of  description.  The  lady  and  gentleman  having  danced  to- 
gether to  a  certain  air,  they  gradually  made  their  way  to  the 
end  of  the  ball-room.  Here  the  lady  remained  motionless,  and 
the'gentleman  danced  backwards,  and  with  his  eyes  constantly 
fixed  upon  the  lady,  to  the  place  whence  they  orig*inalIy 
started,  and  thence  danced  onward  to  the  lady  again,  and 
again  retired.  His  example  was  now  followed  by  the  lady ; 
and  as  each  progress  was  made  with  different  but  very  lively 
steps,  this  seems, to  have  been  the  favourite  dance  of  the 
young  and  gay,  as  the  pavin  was  of  the  aged  and  grave. 


MODERATION. 

It  is  quite  obviously  true,  that  there  is,  as  is  commonly 
remarked,  no  such  thing  as  perfect  and  permanent  happiness 
in  this  world ;  but  to  this  truth  another  i.ught  always  to  be 
added,  namely,  that  of  the  unhappiness  which  exists,  much 
is  created  by  man  himself,  and  comparatively  little  by  his 
innate  constitution  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

There  are  certain  physical  laws  vhich  every  sane  man 
knows  that  he  cannot  with  impunity  contravene.  That  air 
and  not  water  is  the  element  in  which  he  can  permBne^tiy 
and  conveniently  breathe,  and  that  fire,  useful  as  it  is  to  him 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  cannot,  without  either  destroying  cr 
injuring  him,  be  brought  Into  immediate  contact  with  his 
frame,— are  facts  so  obvious  end  so  generally  known,  that 
merely  to  assert  them  would  eapote  a  writer  to  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  charge  of  having  found  a  mare's  nest.  But  well 
known  as  these  and  similar  facts  as  to  the  physical  world 
may  be,  the  parallel  facts  as  to  the  moral  world  do  net  stem 
to  us  to  be  by  any  means  so  well  known ;— certain  at  all 
events  we  are  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  to  wdl 
attended  to. 

Much  of  the  unhappiness  of  which  poet  and  philosopher, 
dramatist  and  moralbt,  have  so  frequently  and  to  raonmfully 
made  mention,  arises  from  our  neglect  of  one  of  the  great 
moral  laws,  one  of  the  great  conditions  of  our  existenoe,*^ 
that  law  which  prescribes  moderation.  Water  and  fire  all 
men  use  moderately  who  do  not  desire  to  be  burned  or 
drowned  ;  the  ssgest  reasoner  that  ever  lived  could  find 
nothing  to  say  against  taking  a  moderate  leap  across  a  ditcb« 
when  out  botanizing ;  but  none  but  a  man  insane,  or  desiroQS 
of  destruction,  would  take  the  immoderate  leap  from  the  top 
of  the  Monament,  which  some  unfortunate. nuin  took  some 
years  since. 

In  every  one  of  the  cases  spoken  of  above,  use,  winch  is 
moderation,  is  bentficiid :  it  is  only  abuser  want  of  madcraiion, 
^i^ch  is  injurious.  To  leap,  to  use  water  or  fire*  are 
txtrsDialy  proper ;  to  die  by  drowniBg*  homing,  er  being 
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dashed  to  atomF,  is  tbe  voluntary  act  of  only  a  madman  or  a 
guilt-haunted  desperado.  Though  moderation,  as  to  matters 
physical,  of  the  more  striking  nature,  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
yery  necessary,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  reflected 
upon  that  moderation  in  all  things  is  essential  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  of  which  our 
natural  constitution  is  susceptible.  I'he  bloated  gourmand, 
suffering  under  bodily  disease,  and  turning  with  loathing 
from  the  most  luxurious  viands;  the  pallid  and  tottering 
drunkard,  looking  abroad  with  glassy  eyes,  and  daily  dying 
by  inches ;  the  idle  man,  whose  sybarite  luxury  of  domicile 
cannot  relieve  him  from  the  aching  horrors  of  ennui ;  and  the 
ci-devani  athlete,  who  has  broken  a  blood-vessel  by  excessive 
cricket,  and  is  now  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption; — every 
one  of  these  has  sacrificed  permanent  use  to  temporary 
abuse.  But  not  more  madly  has  any  one  of  these  acted 
than  he  does  who  lacks  moderation  in  his  hopes,  his  desires, 
his  endeavours.  Oh !  how  many  a  brave  spirit  has  this  fatal 
want  of  moderation,  this  fatal  incapacity  to  reflect, — ^that  as 
we  have  intellect  as  well  as  bodily  frames^  so  nature  has 
laid  down  moral  rules  to  guide  the  one,  as  well  as  physical 
laws  to  guide  the  other ;  how  many  a  brave  spirit  has  not 
this  commingling  of  presumption  and  want  of  thought  con- 
signed to  failure,  despondency, — death  ! 

Excess  in  any  thing  is  evil.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
great  Alfred,  that  patriot  king,  whose  name  no  Englishman 
can  pronounce  without  honour  and  admiration,  injured  his 
country  by  this  want  of  moderation.  His  ardour,  his  restless 
and  untiring  activity,  were  too  much  for  his  physical 
constitution  ;  and  by  overtasking  himself  during  his  life,  he 
hastened  his  death,  and  thus  deprived  his  subjects  of  the 
many  years  of  his  precious  rule,  which  moderation  in  his  wise 
and  noble  pursuits  might  have  secured  to  them.  We  are 
mistaken,  indeed,  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  address^  if 
the  important  moral  needs  farther  pointing. 


WRITING. 

• 

P^We  have  elsewhere  quoted  the  shrewd  and  noticeable 
remark  of  a  late  distinguished  writer,  to  the  effect  that,  if  it 
is  worth  while  to  do  a  thing  at  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  do 
that  thing  well»  This  remark  he,  in  fact,  makes,  while  in 
one  of  the  letters  which  form  his  English  Grammar,  he 
exhorts  his  son  to  acquire  a  good  and  very  legible  hand- 
writing. Upon  the  propriety  of  doing  that,  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  number ;  but  there  was  one  requisite  of  really 
neat  and  pleasing  manuscript  to  which  we  at  that  time 
neglected  to  direct  attention,  and  of  which  we  now  beg  to 
say  a  few,  and  only  a  very  few,  words. 

We  have  frequently,  especially  in  our  editorial  capacity, 
seen  manuscript,  otherwise  quite  unexceptionable,  written  in 
so  crooked  and  broken  lines,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
looked  upon  without  offence  to  a  right  taste  for  regularity. 
Almost  tdways,  we  make  no  doubt,  this  arises  from  mere 
carelessness,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  ill  effect  the  want  of 
regularity  or  parallelism  in  the  lines  has  upon  the  individual 
letters,  however  accurately  or  beautifully  cut.  But  we  know 
that  it  sometimes  arises  from  want  of  knowing  the  proper 
remedy. 

Chesterfield  says  that  any  nan  may  write  whatever  hand 
he  choose  ;  certainly,  any  man  who  has  the  full  possession  of 
his  sight  may  w*rite  straight — ^if  he  only  go  the  proper  way 
about  it.  ,| 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  when 
young  people  are  endeavouring  to  write  straight  without 
linesr— and  with  lines  no  one  ought  to  write  who  has  ceased 


to  be  a  mere  schoolboy — their  attention  is  directed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  letters  of  the  line  which  they  are  writing. 
This  is  of  no  use  to  them ;  and  it  generally  happens  that 
they  keep  intruding,  by  little  and  little,  upon  the  wide  white 
paper  below  them.  This  they  may  do  without  observing  the 
encroachment  they  are  making ;  but  if  they  would  direct 
their  attention  to  the  line  immediately  preceding  that  wluch 
they  are  writing,  a  very  few  endeavours  will  give  them 
the  very  desirable  power  of  making  their  lines  perfectly 
straight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  equidistant  throughout  the 
page.  Trifling  as|  this  last  matter,  the  equidistance  of  the 
lines,  may  appear,  it  really  has  a  very  great  effect  upon  the 
neatness  of  manuscript ;  and  in  the  case  of  manuscript 
intended  to  be  printed  from,  it  is  very  importantly  assistant  to 
the  printer  in  casting  off  his  copy;  i.e.  cakulating  the 
space  it  will  occupy.  . 


USES  OF  MELODY. 

Thkre  is  no  less  than  his  usual  philosophy  in  Shakspeare  i 
declaration,  that — 

'*  The  man  ^'ho  has  not  music  in  his  soul 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoik.*' 

Such  is  the  soothing  and  humanizing  influence  of  melody. 
that  if  it  have  no  effect  of  that  nature  upon  a  man,  be  most, 
uf  necessfity,  be  sadly  wanting  in  some  of  the  btstfetUngsanti 
tendencies  of  our  nature.  Hitherto,  the  nations  have  bccn 
but  too  neglectful  of  many  of  the  best  and  the  most  po'.ect 
instruments  of  promoting  peace  and  virtue.  Wealth,  learn- 
ing, ta«te,  science — all  things  have  steadily  yet  rapidly 
made  their  onward  march,  save  one,  the  important  ait  of 
ruling  firmly  yet  mildly — suaviter  in  tnodo,  fortHer  in  re. 
Whether  as  regards  the  mighty  and  struggling  mass  of 
a  nation,  or  the  little  group  which  inhabits  the  schocl, 
too  much  use  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  fortiler,  and 
far,  far  too  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  suaviter.  l^^ 
headsman  and  the  block  may,  in  extreme  cases^  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  those  cases  are  made  far  more  frequent  than  they 
need  to  be  by  the  neglect  of  the  early  trainin)^  in  that  sort  oi 
usage,  which  emollit  mores^  nee  sinit  esse  feros.  We  are 
happy  to  see  even  the  first  glancing  and  streaky  ligbt  of  the 
mere  dawn  of  an  improvement  in  this  particular.  ^ 
communication  which  lies  before  us,  informs  us  thsttw 
authorities  of  Switzerland — hardy,  brave, '  and  memorable 
Switzerland — have  made  singing  and  music  a  branch  ol 
public  education,  believing  them  to  be  extremely  u^elul  la 
imbuing  young  minds  with  elevated  and  generous  feelinp. 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  among  the  purest  of  plcssurts, 
and  are  the  most  fitting  means  through  which  to  oficr  np 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Creator. 

Wise,  wise  are  the  simple. habited  Switzers  thus  to  tliWs 
and  thus  to  act  upon  their  thought ! 


FACT  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION. 

Ws  remember  to  have  met  with  a  very  striking  and  ciirio;:^ 
confirmation  of  the  late  Lord  Byron's  celebrated  remark,  tbftt 
*  *  fact  is  strange — strange  than  fiction."  The  work  in  which  vc 
met  with  it  is  a  French  collection  of  remarkable  facts; — a  wori^ 
as  valuable  for  its  philosophical  collection  of  authentictted 
wonders,  as  our  only  published  criminal  records  are  vulj^ar, 
indiscriminate,  and  useless,  if  not,  in  the  case  of  ignoraDt 
readers,  positively  injurious. 

The  son  of  one  Parisian  merchant,  and  the  ^daughter 
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of  another,  were  betrothed  at  an  early  agpe«  and  with  the 
villing  sanction  of  their  respective  parents.  It  unfortanatdy 
happened,  that  just  as  the  nuptials  were  about  to  be  celebmted, 
the  parents  of  the  lady  bad  an  application  made  to  them  for 
her  hand  by  a  gentleman  far  advanced  in  years*  but  infinitely 
more  wealthy  &an  the  more  youthful  suitor.  After  much  vain 
entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  her  accepted 
lover,  the  youog  lady  at  length  consented  to  obey  her 
parents ;  but  the  union  was  immediately  followed  by  a  violent 
illness,  and  the,  at  least,  seeming  death  of  the  lady. 

Intelligence  of  her  interment  reached  her  lover ;  and  he, 
calling  tomindthat  the  buried  lady  had,  in  her  childhood,  been 
attacked  by  le^firgy,  hastei^ed  to  the  sexton's,  aqd  with  his 
aid  difiintolrred  apd  bor«  her  to  ^  place  of  safety,  where 
prompt  and  persevering  medical  aid  actually  restored  her 
to  life. 

When  she  was  sufficiently  well  to  be^  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  the  twain  proceeded  to  England,  and  as  the  lady 
had  been  buried,  she  now  eoaoeived  herself  free  from  aU 
engagement,  and  fulfilled  her  original  promise. 

After  residing  here  for  above  ten  years,  they  judged  that 


they  were  sufficiently  forgotten  in  France  to  be  able  to  retain 
thither  without  any  hazard  of  being  recogmzed.  The  event 
disappointed  their  hopes;  for  scarcely  had  they  reached  their 
native  land  when  they  were  met  and  recognized  by  the  lady's 
real  husband,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  the  proper 
tribunals,  and  demanded  redress.  The  counsel  retained  by  the 
lady,  pleaded  that  whereas  the  first  husband,  by  his  unfiur 
use  of  his  superiority  as  to  wealth,  had  reduced  her  to  the  very 
seeming  of  death,  the  second  had  been  her  own  choice,  and 
the  choice  sanctioned  by  the  parents  of  both;  and  that 
he  had,  moreover,  now  doubled  his  former  clfiim  upon 
her  hand,  by  delivering  her  from  the  real  death  which  mutt 
have  ensued  from  her  continuance  in  the  tomb,  and  which, 
though  it  would  have  undoubtedly  prevented  her  being 
united  to  the  second  husband,  would  as  undoubtedly  have 
prevented  the  first  from  laying  any  claim  to  her. 

How  the  tribunals  would  have  decided,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  lady's  friends  and 
lawyers  ji^dged  that  her  defence  would  not  avail;  forahe  and 
her  pboceu  husband  made  their  escape  to  England  before  the 
cause  could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
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TRIUMPHAl.  ARCH. 


DocToas  proverbially  "  differ "  upon  some  particular 
matters ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  Are  gentlemen  of 
very  good  taste  who  will  disagree  with  us  about  this  areh ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  cannot  help  opufesii^g  that  we  think  it 
one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Loudon,  and  quite  the  least 
tastefully  disposed  of. 

Its  roagnifiqent  uize  f^id  its  admirable  ei^ution  are 
merely  thrown  away  jn  ito  present  situation; — had  the 
former  been  somewhat  increased,  and  had  the  arch  been 
made  the  entrance  to  Piccadilly,  no  city  on  earth  could  have 
been  more  favourably  circumstanced  for  impressing  a 
foreigner  with  admiration  at  the  first  coup  cfceiL  As  it  is, 
it  is  not  oply  needless  as  an  entrance,  -^but  is  also  liable 
to  escape  that  particular  aodee  of  irtiiab  it  ia  io  well 
worthy. 

By  the  way,  we  never  pass  this  truly  splendid  work  of  art 
without  feeling  both  surprised  and  annoyed  at  seeing  the 
little  plot  of  ground  in  its  front  lying  waste.      It  really 


almost  argues  a  want  of  a  perfect  moral  sense  to  allow  an 
inch  of  guden-ground  to  lie  idle  :in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
and  crowded  city.  To  say  nothing  about  mere  beauty,- 
though  one  would  suppose  that  no  sane  man  could  be  other- 
wise than  fond  of  flowers, — ^the  highly  salutary  effect  which 
plants  have  in  purifying  ^e  atmosphere,  which  man  and  hL< 
occupations  are  so  constantly  engaged  in  rendering  fool. 
ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  the  povti 
without  tha  viii  to  plant  them. 

Let  any  one  compare  the  neglected  "garden  of  this  arch 
with  the  trim  aud  tasteful  culture  of  the  garden  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Lodge,  nearly  opposite,  and  he  will  wonder,  with  o^ 
how  it  is  tbat  the  people  who  inhabit  the  apartments  of  the 
areh  ara  allowed  to  give  such  an  opportunity  to  foreigner 
and  strangers  to  isipugn  our  taste  and  feeling.  We  tnt 
that  even  this  brief  notice  of  such  a  huge  practical  blander 
will,  era  very  long  tim?  shall  t lapee,  cause  those  who  bare 
the  opportupi^  to  "  reform  it  altc^ether." 
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No.  XIX.— SELP.IN8TRUCT0R  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 


4BaAHAy   KaWLAMD. 


To  many  of  our  readers  ikp  rery  nama  of  this  gentlep^an 
is  probably  unknown :  yet  at  the  commenceiuent  of  the 
present  peptury  that  of  Nebcm  himself  wa«  e<sarc«ly  more 
widely  known,  or  more  frequently  pronounced.  At  that 
time  circulatwBil  of  small  notes  rendered  the  "proraius  to 
pay"  of  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  familiar  to  avast 
number  of  persons,  who,  now  that  51.  is  the  lowest  sum  fw 
which  n  bank  note  is  issued,  scarcely  see  a  bank  note  once 
in  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  there  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  never  heard  or  read  the  name 
of  the  present  cashier. 

Mr.  Newland  was  one  of  the  numerous  instances  furnished 
in  this  country  of  the  power  of  integrity  and  industry 
raising  their  possessor  from  a  very  faamble  to  a  very  elevated 
sphere,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  very  remarkable  shai«  of 
what  18  called  genius. 


His  father  waa  a  respectable,  but  by  no  means  wealthy 
banker  in  the  Borough,  where  our  subject  was  bom  in  the 
year  1780.  Ha^^iag  received  a  phiin  education,  he  wa5.a{ 
an  early  period,  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  oerchant 
in  the  aity,  whare  he  remained  until  he  was  eighteen  je^ 
of  age. 

It  is  very  wisely  ruled,  that,  until  his  eighteenth  year,  co 
youth  shall  be  received  into  the  service  of  the  Baok  of 
England.  As  soon  as  young  Newland  had  attained  to  the 
required  age,  he  was,  by  the  interest  of  a  Director,  placed  b 
that  vast  establishment  as  a  junior  derk.  lliis  appointment 
was  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  year  1748;  and  htm  tha- 
time,  until  1775,  he  gradually  rose  from  station  to  statioD. 
On  the  19th  of  January  in  the  last-named  year,  he  ^ 
raised  to  the  very  responsible  office  of  cashier ;  in  ^^^ 
which    he  subsequently  for  very  many  yean  oonductea 
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himself  with  a  regularity  and  attention  which  made  him  not 
only  Taluable,  but  at  the  same  time  a  rerj  much  esteemed 
pibJie  servant.  Whatever  fell  within  his  department  was  so 
dearly  and  so  regularly  attended  to,  all  hia  orders  were  so 
lacid,  and  all  his  arrangements  were  so  simple*  that  no  one 
who  did  bniiness  with  him  could  fail  to  perceive  his  admi- 
rable fitness  for  his  high  office. 

As  a  public  man,  Mr.  Newland  was  a  perfect  pattern  of 
industry.  So  devoted  indeed  was  he  to  his  businesB»  that  he 
was  wcmt  to  say  that  he  never  spent  his  time  half  as 
pleasantly  at  a  theatre  or  a  party  as  he  did  at  his  desk,  and 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He  was  as  amiable  in  his 
private  life  as  he  was  eminent  in  his  public  character ;  and 
the  large  fortune  he  acquired  by  a  long  and  untiring  life  of 
industry  was  not  selfishly  enjoyed, — liberality  to  his  friends, 
and  extensive  charity  to  the  deserving  poor,  bi^g  among  the 
most  striking  of  his  characteristics. 


ANTICIPATION  OF  PLEASURE. 

Tub  sage  remark  of  Sancho  Panza  is  really  of  almost 
universal  application,  as  regards*  our  likings  and  dislikings ; 
as  regards  them,  there  almost  invariably  is  *'  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides." 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked,  that  pleasure  anti- 
cipated is  scarcely  ever  fully  realized.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  the  remark.  Tiie  most  delightful  party  is  almost 
always  that  which  we  go  to  without  anticipating  an  iota 
more  of  satisfaction  than  usual ;  and  after  we  have  for  long 
leaden  months  been  anticipating  the  delight  to  be  afiforded 
to  us  by  the  conversation  of  some  celebrated  writer,  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  that  we  find  him  as  dull,  laconic,  and  mono- 
tonous a  person  as  ever  white-waiscoated  and  dined  out. 

So  far  we  agree  with  those  who  say,  that  our  anticipations 
are  seldom  completely  realized;  but  we  beg  to  decline 
accompanying  those  who  go  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  therefore 
pleasurable  anticipation  is  without  its  valuable,  its  importantly 
valuable  uses. 

True  enough  it  is,  that  our  ardent  imaginations  conjure  up 
euch  scenes  as  sober  every-day  reality  will  assuredly  never 
present  to  us;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  even  the 
anticipation  of  pleasure  is  not  itself,  in  some  sort,  a  pleasure. 

We  say  that  reality  is  infinitely  dull,  as  compared  to 
anticipative  supposition.  Very  well  ;^is  not  that,  then,  the 
best  possible  reason  why  we  should  gratify  ourselves  with 
the  brilliancy  which  is  within  our  power,  to  bedeck  and  to 
enliven  the  monotonous  dullness  which  it  is  wholly  out  of 
our  power  by  any  other  means  to  make  conquest  of?  Because 
reality  is  to  make  to-morrow  evening  a  very  long,  dull,  tedious 
one,  to  be  spent  in  wishing  ourselves  safely  back  in  our  snug 
study,  instead  of  being  squeezed  in  a  well-dressed  mob,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  us,  and  quite  careless  about 
us ;  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  make  ourselves  un- 
comfortable all  day  by  melancholy  anticipation  ?  We  really 
think  that  the  happy  power  of  being  able  to  anticipate  the 
best,  is  one  of  the  truest  means  ot  being  happy,  and  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  aid  towards  being  good.  We  are  ever 
more  inclined  to  be  charitable  and  polite  to  others  when  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  glad  anticipations  of  our  own  lot.  We 
cannot  fancy  a  man  capable  of  being  guilty  of  an  act  of  ill- 
nature  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding ;  or  capable  of  refusing  a 
favour,  immediately  after  being  blest  with  the  restoration  of 
his  sight.  Happiness  is  as  favourable  to  virtue  as  misery  is 
the  reverse ;  people  may  occasionally  quarrel  though  sur- 
rounded by  abundance,  but  they  slay  each  other  for  f^i  only 


when  stung  into  insane  wickedness  by  the  .utermost  extre« 
mity  of  famine. 

Even  lis  regards  our  conduct  towards  others,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  habit  of  pleasurable  anticipation  to  be  of  far 
more  important  service  than  the  sterner  sort  of  philosophers 
suppos  •  But  though  important  even  in  that  point  of  view, 
it  is  chiefly  as  regards  ourselves  that  it  is  valuable.  No  one 
among  us  can  go  through  life  without  having  to  bear  his 
portion  of  disappointment,  vexation,  and  suffering;  and 
most  men  have  to  bear  them  in  terrible  numbers  ftnd  violence. 
Here  we  seem  to  recognise  the  precise  intention  of  nature  in 
giving  us  the  power  of  pleasurable  anticipation.  It  is  to 
prevent  us  from  being  crushed  and  borne  down  at  the  very 
outset ;  to  console  us  for  the  inevitable  past ;  .to  rouse  us  again 
and  again  to  such  exertions  as  may  decide  the  future  in  our 
favour. 

Viewed  merely  as  to  what  the  world  most  falsely  and 
perversely  persists  in  calling  pleasure,  the  subject,  though 
even  then  far  from  being  unimportant,  would  not  deserve  to 
occupy  any  portion  of  our  columns ;  but  it  is  only  to  triflers 
that  this  subject  can  ever  seem  trifling.  It  takes  a  very 
wide  and  a  truly  important  range  of  thought.  Let  us  look 
at  only  two  cases  in  which  the  want  of  pleasurable  anticipation 
is  a  very  real  misfortune. 

There  is  not  upon  earth  a  more  painful  spectacle  than  a 
frivolous  or  dissolute  old  man;  scarcely  a  spectacle  more 
delightful  and  inspiring  than  an  aged  man,  who  retains  in  the 
midst  of  the  sage  experience  of  age,  an  amiable  portion  of 
the  cheerfulness  and  kindliness  of  youth.  The  latter  truly 
delightful  character  cannot  possibly  exist,  but  with  the  coexis- 
tence of  the  power  of  pleasurable  anticipation.  It  is  true 
that  when  the  "eye  becomes  dim,''  and  the  " natural  force 
is  abate' 1,"  man  can  no  longer  anticipate  the  active  happiness 
of  this  world.  Whatever  have  been  his  pleasures,  whether 
worthy  or  unworthy,  frivolous,  or  manly  and  ennobling,  age- 
can  look  forward  to  no  renewal  of  power  to  participate  in 
them.  The  coffin  and  the  grave  are  before  him ;  even  as  his 
forefathers  now  .are,  he  speedily  must  be  ;  "the  cramp  iron 
and  the  angel "  await  him ;  and  a  voice  that  will  he  heard,  says. 
Ere  long  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee.  But  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  impropriety  of  frivolous  and  worldly  love 
of  pleasure  in  such  a  stage  of  life,  is  the  propriety  of  culti- 
vating a  hope,  "  a  pleasing  hope,  a  fond  desire,  a  longing  after 
immortality."  Without  this  precious,  this  very  precious 
feeling,  sad  indeed  must  be  the  condition  of  an  old  man  who 
has  outlived  his  relations,  and  closed  the  eyes^of  the  friends 
of  his  youth;  with  it,  even  he  who  is  stricken  with  the  many 
infirmities  of  age,  has  a  source  of  pleasure  far  purer,  conso- 
lation more  precious,  than  all  the  brilliant  but  delusive 
enjoyments  which  this  world  can  bestow. 

In  the  case  of  splenetic  and  hopeless  age,  the  evil  arising 
from  wanting  the  habit  of  pleasurable  anticipation  is  only 
too  great ;  the  evil  arising,  at  the  least  chiefly  from  it,  in  the 
case  of  suicide,  how  still  more  tremendous  and  lamentable  it 
is !  What  a  state  of  mind  must  that  man  be  in  who  can 
resolve  on  suicide  !  Utterly  hopeless  he  of  course  must  be 
as  to  this  world ;  aJas !  how  can  he  entertain  one  jot  of 
heart  or  hope  as  to  the  world  into  which  he  so  insanely  and 
impiously  plunges,  in  dei^ance  of  knowing  that "  the  Almighty 
hath  set  his  canon  agains%t  self-slaughter.^' 

Taken  in  whatever  light,  treated  gaily  or  gravely,  we  see 
in  the  power  of  pleasing  anticipation  a  power  which  it 
behoves  every  one  who  desirc^^  to  be  happy  and  good,  very 
sedulously  to  cultivate  ;  and,  wi!th  reference  to  all  the  higher 
and  nobler  uses  of  it,  we  assurt'  ^^^  young  readers  that, 
however  gay  and  sparkling  their  p  resent  lot  may  be,  they 
can  only  prc«?rve  this  precious  po^v'^  ^7  ^®"^S  wtuous  as 
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to  conduct,  and  religious  as  to  thought — religion  being  as 
fiur  removed  as  possible  from  that  gloom  which  infidels  have 
attributed  to  it  ;~-for  "where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty" — and  there  too,  and  there  only,  is  happiness  as  to 
the  present,  and  hopefulness  as  to  the  future. 

-l9Ba9B«a0iiESsKaiiaBBSsEBsaaiB^asBBaBSiBaassaBiSBB^saBS 

THE  NEW  COLONY  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  ' 

4 

"  An  article  which  has  lately  appeared  in  one  of  our  con-| 
temporaries,  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  colony  now  forming' 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Australia,  affords  a  pleasing  evi-j 
dence  of  the  rapid  spread  of  information  upon  a  subject' 
intimately  connected  with  our  national  well-being,  and  one! 
'  .which  is  destined,  ere  long,  to  form  one  of  the  most  import-^ 
ant  features  in  the  history  of  Ghreat  Britain  :  we  allude  to 
an  extended  and  enlightened  plan  of  colonization,  applied  to 
our  .dependencies. 

In  looking'at  this  all-important  subject,  without  going  into 
detail,  there  is  one  broad  simple  fact,  convincing,  we  conceive, 
to  any  rational  mind  which  it  is  only  astonishing  has  never  yet 
been  mooted  in  any  practical  shape.     It  seems  clear,  that  in 
a  country  thickly  and  perhaps  over-populated,  possessing  at 
the  same  time  vast  unoccupied  colonial  possessions,  to  remove ' 
'^e  surplus  population  and  capital  from  the  one  to  the  surplus 
.'field  ^of  production  of  the  other,  is  to  promote  a  state  of 
things  which  must  tend  to  equalize,  and  to  bring  into  the' 
most  flourishing  condition,  tiie  resources  of  each ;  relieving 
'one  from  the  injurious  pressure  uf  a  pauper  population,  and  • 
creating  in  the  other  an  unlimited  demand  for  our  home: 
produce  and  manufiactures ;    guarding  at  the   same  time! 
against  the  evil  of  removing  any  portion  of  the  labour  which ; 
may  be  necessary  at  home,  and  avoiding  an  injuHous  direc-, 
tion  of  the  stream  of  emigration  to  any  one  particulieir  colony. 
This,  of  course,  can  only  be  effected  by  the  assistance  of  ah ; 
enlightened  and  responsible  body  in  England,  who^t time.; 
and  attention  may  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  TegUlation 
of  the  supply  and  demand ;     an  emigration   fund   being' 
raised  by  the  sale  of  waste  land,  to  be  devoted^solely  to  this 
object. 

In  the  establishment,  by  Parliament,  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  the  colonization  of  South  Australia,  the  first, 
attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  into  effect  a  national  and; 
safe  mode  of  colonization.  The  rapid  success  of  this  expe- 
riment' must,  of  course,  partially  depend  upon  fortuitous' 
circumstslnces  ;  but  with  ordinary  advantage  in  the  outset,  a 
complete  success  may  with  confidence  be  expected. 

Before,  however,  any  definite  result  can  be  known  here,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  these  same  principles  will  be  extended 
to  all  our  cblonies,  should  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Commons'  Committee,  on  the  disposal  of 
waste  lands,  be  carried  into  effect,  of  which  few  persons- 
^  who  have  read  the  valuable  and  interesting  evidence  given 
'  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr. 
Wakefield,  and  Colonel  Torrens,  canentertain  a  doubt. 

;  Whatever  interest  may  attach"  to  the  colony  of  South 

Australia,  Its' a  whole,  must  be  felt  much  more  strongly  in 

behalf  of  those  energetic  pioneers  in  ,this  noble  cause  now 

engaged  in  carrying  out  these  minciples,  and  making  the 

necessary  surveys.     The  number  of  vessels  already  gone 

are  eleven,  carrying  out  upwards  of  nine  hundred  settlers  ; 

and  U  IS  highly  probable  thy^the  tbtal  number  of  emigrants 

m.the  first  year  will  be  LOOO,— as'  manv  as  they  can  now 

muster  at  Swan  River  an^  King  George's  Sound,  after  nine 

^  yeani  of  hardships  and  difficulties  of  every  kind.   Two  towns' 

Will  be  immediately  formed ;  Adelaide  ;  the  seat  of  government,* 

nnd  Kingscote,  the  commercial  station  of  the  South  Aus- 


tralian^Company.  A  church,  the  governor's  reudenoe,  public 
offices,  and  a  bank,  are  all  taken  out  ready  for  immediate 
erection — a  weekly  paper  established^  and  literary  snd 
educational  societies  formed. 

A  better  proof  can  hardly  be  given  of  the  progress  of  these 
principles  in  our  other  colonies,  than  is  a£brded  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Graham's  Town  Joumsl  of  the 
22d  of  June  last.  In  the  leading  article  of  that  paper,  the 
writer,  speaking  of  the  mode  of  disposal  of  land  genezalij  in 
use,  says, — "  In  founding  this  new  colony  of  South  Auttzsl'ia, 
the  evUs  of'improvidentially  granting  land,  and  disperung 
labour,  have  been  distinctly  seen,  and  carefully  guarded 
against.  No  project  of  colonization  was  ever  undeitiken 
with  more  caution  and  deliberation  than  this  has  beea;  and 
hence  it  may  be  profitable  for  us  to  look  at  the  conduiioni 
at  which  the  projectors. of  that  undertaking  have  arrived 
on  the  points  in  question.  They  are  these  :  theie  are  to  be 
no  gifts  of  land  ;  no  favoritism ;  no  ruinous  and  demondiziog; 
system  of  patronage,  kept  up  by  the  absurd  and  laviih  dit- 
plosal  of  public  property. ;  All  lands  are  to  be  sold,  the  mini- 
mum price  being  fixed  at  12^.  per  acre,  whilst  the  porcbise 
money  is  to  be  appropriatied  exclusively  in  sending  out  effi- 
cient labourers  ;  and  thus  in  exact  ratio  to  the  disposal  of 
waste  land,  will  be  increased  the  means  of  profitably  occupy- 
ing it.  In  a  pastoral  country  like  this,  where  the  euiface  it 
irregular,  where  there  is,  comparatively,'  but  little  water  car- 
riage, and  where  communication  is  difficult  and  laborious,  the 
minimum  rate  above  is  unquestionably  too  high.  We  merely 
adduce  the  example  as  a  wholesome'priAciple,  subject  to  roch 
modifications  as  difiPerence  of  local  circumstances  may  render 
expedient.  If  the  lands  of  this  fine  colony,  which  have  been 
squandered  away,  had  been  prudently  disposed  of,  and  the 
proceeds  employed  in  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  in 
facilitating  the  intercourse,  by  the  improvement  of  roads  and 
harbours  ;  in  the  dififusion  of  moral  and  religious  instructbo ; 
in  the  introduction  of  liiachinery,  and  in  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  labour  adequate  to  its  extent  and  capabilities,  how  diffe- 
rent would  have  been  its  condition  to  that  sickly,  rickety 
condition  in  which  we  now  find  it !" 

Many  settlers  from  Van  Dlemen's  Land  have  signified 
their  intention  of  joining  the  new  colony ;  and  so  deeirous^do 
the  evils  of  the  convict  system  render  the  mdre  enlightened 
among  them  of  living  in  a  purer  state  of  society,  that  they 
are  about  voluntary  to  relinquish  their  present  prosperotn 
condition  there  to  attain  this  object. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Rio  Janerio  stating  the 
arrival  of  one  of  the  first  ships  at  that  ■  place  in  June  Ia»t. 
Much  interest  has  been  excited  there,  and  many  ioflneotial 
persons  are  about  to  join  the  settlement  from  thence. 

Whatever  the  individual  opinions  mAj  be  upon  mere 
matters  of  detail,  we  confess,  upon  broad  principles,  that  this 
plan  bears  its  own  arguments  with  it  :'and  although  wecannot 
ask  our  readers  to  go  at  once  upon  the  faith  of  our  assertions, 
at  least  we  may  follow  th^  course  of  our  northern  contem- 
porary, in  urging  them  to  watch  the  working  of  the  eystfm 
as'  a  most  interesting  experiment,  and  fraught  with  many 
future  advantages  to  the  millions* 

We  are  informed  that  sections  of  land,  which  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Commissioners,  last  aUtumn,  for  %\l,  hare 
been  in  some  cases  resold  at  an  advanee  of  as  much  as  60/. ; 
so  great  is  the  increase  of  public  confidence  iu'  the  success  of 
this  undertaking.  ,        - 


,  SUPPLY  :QF  \yATER  TO  THE  METRpPOUS. 

-  We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  the  inost  narvel- 
lous  of  all  the  marvels  of  our  wealthy  and  populous  Bsbeb, 
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IB  that  which  is  hidden  from  our  view, — ^the  infinite  ramifi- 
cation of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  gas.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  principal  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis  was  furnished  by  the  River  of  Wells,  so  termed 
because  its  volume  was  composed  of  numerous  springs, 
which  united  in  a  common  level  at  the  foot  of  Holbom- 
hill,  where  at  that  time  was  the  Holbom -bridge. 

The  word  Holbom  is  a  corruption  of  Old  Bourn,  the  word 
bourne  meaning  a  streamjor  brook;  and  this  brook  flowed 
where  now  stands  the  long  and  populous  street  called 
Holbom.  Rising  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  court  called 
Middle-row»  the  Old  Bourn  rolled  eastward  as  far  as  Hol- 
bom-bridge,  'where,  joining  the  fleet- ditch*  it  turned  to  the 
south,  and  fell  into  the  Thames. 

One  of  the  numerous  streams  which  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  River  of  Wells,  was  the  Turnmill-brook,  so 
called  because  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  made 
use  of  its  power  to  turn  some  mills  on  their  estate. 

W^albrook  was  a  stream  which  entered  the  city  through 
the  northern  wall,  near  little  Moorgate,  to  the  east  of  Old 
Bethlehem. 

Langboume,  or  the  Long  Brook,  rose  at  the  spot  where 
the  Aldgate  pump  now  stands,  passed  through  Fenchurch- 
street  and  a  portion  of  Lombard-street,  and  so  by  Walbrook, 
into  the  Thames. 

Besides  these  various  streams,  there  were,  both  in  London 
proper  and  in  the  suburbs,  many  conduits  and  wells  ;  some 
of  the  latter  being  reputed  to  possess  very  valuable  medicinal 


qualities.  One  of  them  occupied  the  &ite  upon  which,  in 
our  day,  stands  Holywell- street,  near  St.  Clement's  church, 
in  the  Strand ;  and  another,  which  was  also  called  the 
Holywell,  was  situated  in  Shoreditch,  on  the  spot  still  called 
by  that  name.  The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that 
called  Clerkenwell,  f.  e.  the  Well  of  the  Clerks.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  custom  of  the  parish  clerks  of  London 
annually  assembling  there  for  the  purpose  of  performin  a 
sort  of  religious  dramas,  entitled  "  Mysteries." 

The  springs  of  St.  Agnes  le  Clair,  situate  in  Finsbury- 
fields,  were  held  in  great  repute.  Just  to  the  west  of  them 
was  a  large  pond,  which,  being  full  of  deep  holes,  caused 
the  death  of  incautious  bathers  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  at 
length  obtained  the  tide  of  '*  Perilous  Pond."  This  once 
dangerous  piece  of  water  has  long  since  been  levelled,  and 
planted  round  with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  enclosed 
by  lofty  walls ;  suites  of  neat  rooms  for  bathers,  and 
numerous  sets  of  corks  for  the  use  of  inexpert  swimmers ; 
and  thus  metamorphosed,  it  is,  we  doubt  not,  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  by  the  really  appropriate  name  of  Peerless 
Pool.  The  spring  itself,  which  feeds  this  noble  piece  of 
water,  is  covered  by  a  handsome  bathing-house,  the  bath  into 
which  the  water  rises  being  composed  entirely  of  very  pure 
white  marble.  This  is  at  once  the  safest,  the  pleasantest, 
and  the  best  frequented  of  all  the  baths  in,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  the  metropolis. 

Of  the  more  modem  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis, 
we  will  take  occasion  to  speak  in  an  early  number. 
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RUSSIA  IN  ASIA. 


Asiatic  Russia  extends  from  about  37°  of  east  longitude 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  more  than  5000  English 
miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  exceeds  1500  miles.  The 
whole  surface  is  computed  at  3,000,000  square  miles,  with 
about  one  individual  to  each. 

The  mountainous  region  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Asiatic  Russia  has  always  been  inhabited  by  rude  tribes, 
under  ^independent  chiefs,  secure  in  their  own  fastnesses, 
where  they  constantly  cherish  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  ages  ; 
and  up  even  to  this  time  the  government  of  Russia  has  not 
been  able  to  exact  more  than  a  precarious  submission,  and 
can  only  levy  her  imposts  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  chain  of 
military  posts. 

Russia  in  Asia  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  Siberia  and 
Caucasus.  The  first  Is  divided  into  two  great  governments 
— Tobolsk  on  the  west,  and  Irkutsk  on  the  ea^t.  The  latter 
includes  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  besides  which  are  the 
provinces  of  Astracaii,  Perm,  and  Orenburg. 

The  climate  in  these  regions  is  colder  than  the  European 
part  of  Russia  under  the  same  latitudes.  The  winter  lasts 
for  ten  months*  and  the  earth  is  frozen  to  a  great  depth ; 
while  in  summer  the  heat  is  considerable,  and  an  almost 
]>erpetuai  day  exists  during  its  short  influence.  With  the 
name  of  Kamtschatka  is  connected  the  idea  of  one  of  the 
most  desolate  and  inhospitable  countries  on  the  globe ;  its 
geographical  situation,  however,  renders  its  climate  and 
productions  much  superior  to  those  of  Siberia.  Baron 
Steinheil,  who  lived  several  years  in  the  land,  and  drew  up  a 
plan  for  its  improvement,  asserts :  "  From  a  long  course  of 
observations  made  during  my  residence  in  Kamtschatka,' I  am 
convinced  that  both  the  climate  and  soil  are  such  that 
agriculture  might  be  carried  on  with  the  most  complete 
success." 

The  forests  of  Siberia  contribute  to  make  the  air  in  many 


places  damp  and  unwholesome,  but  the  eastern  districts, 
though  cold,  are  salubrious.  Near  the  Caspian,  the  inha- 
bitants enjoy  a  warm  and  protracted  summer,  though  the 
winter  is  cold. 

The  most  valuable  possession  of  the  natives  of  this  part  of 
Russia  is  the  rein-deer.  I'his  singular  animal  is  capable  of 
enduring  the  most  severe  privations,  both  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Its  chief  sustenance  is  moss.  It  supplies  the  place 
of  a  horse,  and  furnishes  its  master  both  food  and  clothing. 
The  Siberian  dog  is  also  used  in  drawing  sledges.  The 
wild  animals  are  numerous. 

The  mountains  abound  in  granite  and  porphyry  stone, 
with  marbles  of  various  kinds,  and  alabaster  of  every  colour. 
Among  these  a  vast  quantity  of  gems  have  been  found  at 
dilurent  times.  Silver,  lead,  and  copper  are  abo  dug  out  of 
various  provinces. 

(To  le  ccniinued.) 


INJURED  GENTLEMEN. 

If  there  be  any  one  portion  of  our  intellectual  condition 
of  which  we  habitually  t]iink  with  greater  satisfaction  than 
we  do  of  any  other  poition,  it  is  our  fervent  belief  in,  and 
hope  of,  the  moral  and  intellectual  perfection — not  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  portion  of  society,  in  this,  that,  or  the 
other  country,  but  of  that  vast  whole — Mankind.  But 
handsomely  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  judging  of  the  capa^ 
bUities  of  human  nature,  we  are  assuredly  by  no  means 
prone  to  flattery,  either  with  tongue  or  pen ;  and  whether 
in  conversation,  or  through  the  medium  ot  the  press,  we  are 
every  now  and  then  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  meet  with  very  perverse  and  perverted  humanity; 
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albeit  that  the  said  humanity  is  passable  enough  as  to  cor. 
poreal  configuration,  and  dad  in  quite  unexceptionable 
broad-cloth. 

If  there  be  any  inconvenience  to  be  anticipated  from 
sharpening  the  intellect,  it  is  this ;  that  though  the  benevo- 
lence is  Uiereby  so  far  increased,  that  we  look  upon  vice 
**  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger/'  the  perception  and  sensi- 
bility'are  at  the  same  time  so  much  heightened,  that  we 
become  liable  to  be'  annoyed  by  bores — what  an  expressive, 
though  untranslatable  word  that  is  ! — where  a  more  sluggish 
or  less  carefully  trained  person  will  see  every  thing  couleur 
de  rose,  and  hear  nothing  but  what  to  him  is — 

''  Not  harsh  and  crabbed, 
But  muBicali  as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

For  our  own  especial  part,  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  trifles  to  disturb  our  equanimity.  The  smaller 
singularities  of  society  we  pass  quietly  by ;  and  if  we  per- 
chance come  across  any  more  serious  bores,  such  as  a  perver- 
sion of  important  words — hospitality,  for  instance,  or  an 
offensive  personality  in  argument,  we  smile,  after  our  grave 
fashion,  and  jot  down  our  notions  thereauent  to  form  part 
and  parcel  of  a  future  **  Guide." 

There  is  one  especial  specimen  of  perversity  that  annoys 
us  exceedingly  —  to  wit,  your  ill-used  gentleman.  No 
matter  where  or  when  you  meet  him,  no  matter  whom  you 
mention  to  him ;  he  has  only  to  tell  you  that  he  has  been  ex- 
cessively ill-used.  His  grievances  are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ; 
and  of  one  or  the  other  he  is  quite  sure  to  disburthen  himself 
for  your  commingled  delight  and  edification.  If  no  oppor- 
tune loss  of  property,  by  an  of  course  unrighteous  decree  of 
Chancery,  enable  him  to  treat  you  to  an  eloquent  diatribe 
against  proceedings  in  equity,  he  has  assuredly  just  cause 
for  bitter  complaints,  for  that  Tomkins  has  inflicted  boots  of 
an  unpardonable  tightness ;  and  Jenkins — never  to  be  for- 
given I — has  made  bis  last  waistcoat  too  long  by  nearly  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch !  And  then,  all  his  acquaintance  and 
friends,  and  still  more  his  relations  ;  see  how  they  have  used 
him!  Thenes,  his  son,  for  instance — a  fine  young  man, 
industrious,  prudent,  and  clever — all 'that  he  must  say  for 
him  !  but  you  must  sympathize,  nevertheless,  with  the  grief 
caused  by  the  fact,  that  the  son  confesses  infinite  respect  for 
a  relative  who  has  been  a  life-long  benefactor  to  him,  although 
that  relative  and  the  father  are  not  on  speaking  terms. 

O,  poor  humanity!  when,  oh  when  will  you' burst 
asunder  the  individually  petty  but  conjointly  tremendous 
bonds  which  hold  you  in  moral,  as  the  small  threads  of  the 
Lilliputians  held  Gulliver  in  physical,  abasement  ? 


NECESSITY  FOR  STUDYING  METHODICALLY. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  persons  complain  that 
their  progress  in  knowledge  is  very  far  from  bearing  any  thing 
like  a  fair  proportion  to  their  zeal  and  application  in  study. 
Once  learning  to  believe  this,  it  almost  inevitably  follows 
that  the  discontent  as  to  the  progress,  produces  either  dis- 
gust or  indifference  as  to  the  process ;  and  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  this  occurring  in  a  considerable^number  of  cases,  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  devotion  of  a  brief  space  to  the  task 
of  putting  the  error  aside. 

Industry  and  zeal  are  only  valuable  when  properly 
directed.  If  all  mankind  were  to  devote  their  strength 
during  twenty  hours  per  diem  in.  alternately  digging  holes 
in  the  earth  and  filling  them  up  again,  all  the  &trength  and 
industry  thus  misdirected  would  be  no  more  profitable  at 


the  year's  end  than  the  year-long  sleep  of  all  man^ 
would  be. 

The  truth  of  what  is  said  above  is  so  obvious,  that  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  dream  of  denying  or  questioning  it ;  and 
a  very  little  comparison  will  suffice  to  show  that  what  ii 
true  of  the  strength  and  industry  of  the  body,  is  no  jot  or 
tittle  less  true  of  the  strength  and  industry  of  the  mind. 

In  good  truth,  misdirected  reading  is  even  more  unpro- 
fitable than  misdirected  bodily  labour.  The  latter,  indeed, 
produces  nothing ;  but  the  former  is  active  for  evil,  though 
perfectly  passive  for  good.  He  who  reads  without  method, 
cannot  possibly  consolidate  his  knowledge.  Dipping,  now 
here,  now  there,  he  picks  up  myriads  nf  facts,  but  they  are 
all  unconnected.  There  is  no  homogeneousness  in  his  know- 
ledge ;  what  he  knows  of  one  branch  of  learning  is  not  of 
the  slightest  aid  to  him  when  he  is  striving  to  make  himself 
master  of  any  other  branch.  Nor  is  this  cdl :  he  never  feels 
sure  of  his  facts  ;  he  only  knows  that  such  an  author  asserts 
this  or  that ; — ^he  has  not  the  power  of  testing  the  correctnesB 
of  the  assertion.  Errors,  long  since  exploded,  are  to  Ins 
dull  vision  truths  radiant  and  mighty ;  truths  known  two 
thousand  years  ago  are  gravely  enunciated  by  him  as  recent 
discoveries.  His  mind  is  a  maze ;  and  if  a  truth  does  happen 
to  get  in  there,  it  wanders  about  perplexed  by  many  obliqui- 
ties. So  far  is  the  student  of  this  kind  from  being  benefited 
by  his  reading,  that,  in  fact,  the  more  he  reads,  the  worse 
is  his  case ;  it  is  only  adding  to  the  ill-assorted  and  unpro- 
ductive store  of  the  lumber-room. 

If  a  person  of  this  sort  speak  of  natural  history,  yon  may 
be  sure  that  he  will  quote  Goldsmith ;  if  of  fiction,  he  bows 
not  Scott  or  Bulwer,  but  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  maudlin 
trash  of  Leadenhall-street.  He  has  loads  of  bits  of  know- 
ledge, but  they  are  of  no  use  to  him,  nor  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  and  he  is  no  more  entitled  to  be 
called  a  well  read  man  than  he  would  be  to  be  called  a  wit,  in 
virtue  of  having  committed  to  memory  all  the  moat  pointl&s 
and  venerable  '*  Joes"  of  the  most  trumpery  jest-book. 

Besides  this  mere  desultoriness  of  reading,  there  is  a 
perverseness  which  is  very  mischievous.  Your  perrene 
reader  is  generally  a  most  industrious  waster  of  his  tioe; 
his  eyes  are  sunken,  and  his  cheeks  pale  and  hollow,  from 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  has  pursued  itudiei  u 
utterly  useless  to  himself  as  uninteresting  to  all  the  worM 
beside.  Exploded  errors  he  is  extremely  partial  to :  if  they 
be  treated  of  in  obsolete  phraseology,  and  a  villanooslf 
harsh  and  uncouth  style,  his  satisfaction  absolutely  know^s  no 
bounds.  The  philosopher's  stone  and  necromancy  are  h^ 
especial  pets ;  and  next  to  them  he  ranks  casuistical  disputa- 
tions. He  is  exceedingly  familiar  with  Duns  Scotus ;  speak 
to  him  of  Walter  Scott  or  Professor  Wilson,  of  Rob  Rov. 
or  the  last  "  Metaphysician"  in  Blackwood,  you  will  st 
once  perceive  that  you  are  suspected  of  a  turn  for  mysti£* 
cation. 

If  all  mankind  could  be  induced  not  only  to  read,  botal^o 
to  think,  many  of  the  very  worst  errors  and  consequent  erii 
which  exist  in  such  detrimental  abundance  would  epeecilr 
take  their  departure,  to  return  no  more ;  but,  unhappily*  a 
very  large  section  of  the  reading  world  is  engaged  in  readiii,* 
to  no  useful  purpose,  and,  we  fear,  another  and  much  large: 
section  in  reading  to  no  purpose  at  all. 

We  close  this  paper  with  an  earnest  and  emphatic  exhorta- 
tion to  our  readers  to  make  it  a  rule,  while  reading,  to  u^^^ 
as  it  were,  with  their  author ;  suad  never  to  lay  dona  t 
volume,  when  done  with  it,  without  rigorously  examiaio;! 
their  minds  as  to  the  result  of  their  reading.  We  knov  ot 
no  better  security  than  this  againstt  getting  into  the  babit 
of  reading  frivolous  or  other  works,  without  actual 
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tangible  benefit  One  year  spent  in  reading  of  thia'aort 
would  do  more  to  make  a  maBculine  and  practical  acholar 
than  a  whole  life-time  of  the  miadireoted  labour — the  buay 
Idlenesf,  against  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  afford 
waroing. 


MAGNANIMOUS  CANDOUR  OP  LORD  HOLT. 

Evert  one  ia  willing  enoiigh  to  bear  hia  eulo^tic  testimony 
to  the  great  uselolness  of  personal  courage ;  but  few,  indeed, 
are  they  who  appear  to  have  any  thing  hke'an  adequate  idea 
of  the  importance  of  moral  courage.  This  has  long  seemed 
to  us  to  be  exceedingly  unjust  and  unwise.  Circumstances 
may  arise,  indeed,  in  which  the  possession  of  personal 
courage  may  be  of  absolutely  indispensable  consequence 
to  our  own  or  others'  safety ;  and  in  case  of  seeing  a  fellow- 
creature  maimed  or  killed,  because  we  lacked  the  courage  to 
advance  to  his  aid,  our  misery  would  be  only  inferior  to  the 
life-long  remorse  of  the  actual  manslayer.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances which  render  personal  courage  of  high  and  real 
value,,  are  few  and  of  rare  occurrence  ;  while«  on  the  pother 
hand,  moral  courage  is  necessary  almost  every  hour.  A  want 
of  moral  courage  is  almost  invariably  the  fruitful  parent  of  vice 
and  folly ;  and  it  is  to  this  lamentable  want,  that  many  a 
young  man  has  owed  his  successive  progress  through  vice, 
disgrace,  desperation,  crime,  and  death ;  while  still  more,  who 
have  not  been  driven  so  ^,  have  passed  their  whole  lives  in 
contemptible  absurdities. 

Confession  of  error  is  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  moral 
courage ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  all  men,  but 
especially  so  to  those  whose  high  station  makes  the  world 
even  more  censorious  towards  them  than  towards  less  con- 
spicuous persons.  Probably  no  person,  thus  situated,  ever 
showed  in  a  finer  point  of  view  his  possession  of  moral 
courage^  than  did  Lord  Holt 

While  a  very  young  man,  he  was  connected  with  some 
fellow-collegians  of  dissolute  life.  Being  out  with  them  on 
a  journey  of  what  he,  as  well  as  they,  at  that  time  miscalled 
pleasure,  they  were  so  extravagant  in  their  mad  expenditure, 
that  they  found  themselves  literally  pennyless,  while  still  at  a 
Tery  considerable  dietance  from  home.  In  this  pleasant 
predicament  it  was,  after  some  consultation,  agreed  that 
they  should  separate,  and  each  seek  his  fortune  as  he  best 
could.  Holt  rode  boldly  forward,  and  on  reaching  a  little 
village,  rode  into  the  yard  of  its  little  inn,  and  called  about 
him  with  as  much  unconcern  as  though  his  purse  had  been 
as  full  as  in  reality  it  was  en:9>ty. 

On  entering  the  kitchen,^  to  see  how  the  preparation  of 
supper  was  procei^ding.  Holt  saw  a  daughter  of  his  hostess, 
trembling  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague ;  and  with  an  unpardon- 
able levity  and  hypocrisy,  wrote  what  he  called  a  charm ; 
at  the  same  time  assuring  his  "  patient "  and  her  mother 
that  the  disease  would  go  off  forthwith.  Singularly  enough,  it 
chanced  that  the  disorder  had  just  come  to  a  termination  ; 
and  the  speedy  improvement  in  the  girl's  health  so  delighted 
the  mother,  that  when,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week.  Holt 
prepared  to  depart,  she,  ris  he  had  anticipated,  peremptorily 
refused  to  hear  any  tlung  about  receiving  payment  from  him. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  wild  licentious  youth  had  become 
a  grave  and  moral  man, — the  flippant  student  had  become  the 
juet  and  learned  judge, — and  the  learned  judge  went  on 
circuit,  in  the  very  couiAty  in  which  the  wUd  student  ha4 
been  guilty  of  such  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  imposture, 
Among  the ,  prisoners  vr horn  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  try^ 
was  a  miserable  old  woman,  who  was  charged^with  the 


crime  of  witchcraft;''; her  real  offences  being  only  age, 
ugliness,  and  poverty, — ^her  greatest  misfortune,  the  all  but 
brutal  ignorance  of  her  contemporaries  and  compatriots. 

The  strongest  circumstance  alleged  against  her,  was, 
that  she  had  been  detected  in  the  possession  and  use  of  a 
charm,  by  which  she  could  exert  the  mischievous  power  of 
afflicting  her  neighbours'  cattle  with  disease  and  death.  As 
this  *'  charm  "  was  actually  produced  in  court,  Judge  Holt 
very  naturally  and  properly  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ex- 
amine it.  On  removing  envelope  after  envelope  of  dirty  rags, 
secured  with  much  pack-thread,  he  at  length  came  to  the 
nucleus  of  this  voluminous  and  momentous  charm,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  piece  of 
parchment  upon  which,  when  a  pennyless  student,  he  had 
scribbled  unintelligible  nonsense  to  deceive  an  illiterate 
old  woman.  Recognising  the  parchment,  he  at  the  same 
time  recalled  to  his  memory  the  discreditable  trick  of 
his  youth;  and  the  whole  assemblage  in  the  court  could 
see  by  his  changing  complexion,  that  he  was  much  con- 
cerned, though  no  one  could  even  conjecture  how,  in  the 
innermost  portion  of  the  alleged  "  charm.*'  In  a  few 
moments  the  learned  judge  recovered  from  his  emotion,  and, 
to  his  immortal  credit  for  moral  courage,  thus  addressed 
himself  to  the  jury. — "  Gentlemen,  I  feel  bound,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  relate  an  incident  of  my  life,  which  very  ill 
suits  with  either  my  present  character,  or  the  station  which 
I  hold.  To  conceal  it,  however,  would  be  to  aggravate  the 
folly,  for  which  I  ought  to  atone ;  to  endanger  innocence, 
and  to  give  sanction  to  superstition.  This  bauble,  which  is 
represented  to  have  power  of  life  and  death,  is  a  senseless 
scrawl,  which  I  wrote  with  my  own  hand,  and  gave  to  this 
old  woman ;  who  now,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  is,  on  its 
account,  charged  with  witchcraft," 

SubsequenUy  the  judge  gave  all  the  particulars  of  the  affair, 
the  old  woman  was  acquitted,  and  was  the  very  last  person 
who,  in  that  county,  was  ever  tried  upon  the  about  equally 
absurd  as  atrocious  charge  of  witchcraft. 


PRESERVATION  OF  FRUITS. 

It  is  not  even  yet  too  late  for  a  few  words  on  this  subject 
to  be  of  service,  though  we  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  us 
to  speak  of  it  earlier  in  the  season.  For  apples  and  pears  we 
are  in  time  even  for  this  year,  and  for  the  more  delicate  and 
early  kinds  of  firuit,  our  readers  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
as  certain  as  ourselves,  that,  however  late  we  may  be  thia 
year,  we  are  quite  sufficiently  early  for^  the  year  that  is 
approaching. 

When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  advanced,  which  is  a  day  or 
two  before  it  would  be  quite  ripened,  it  must  be  pulled  with 
very  great  care.  This  is  the  more  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
more  delicate  the  fruit  may  be ;  the  slightest  pressure  being 
sufficient  to  bruise  some  of  the  delicate  kinds,  and  a  bruise 
being  quite  infallibly  the  cause  of  rottenness.  When 
carefully  pulled,  the  fruit  must  be  laid  on  a  floor  that 
is  lightly  covered  with  perfectly  dry  and  clean  straw,  care 
being  taken  that  they  do  not  crowd  upon  each  other.  The 
windows  of  the  apartment  should  be  kept  constantly  open ; 
a  curtain  or  blind  preventing  the  entrance  of  rain.  About 
three  days  of  this  treatment  will  suflioe  to  dry  up  all 
the  moisture  on  the  skins  of  the  fruit  in  general ;  and  in  the 
case  of  strawberries,  which  are  extremely  delicate,  a  third  of 
that  time  vrill  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  fruit  being  properly  dried,  take  common  earthenware 
jars*  and  having  put  dtemately  a  layer  of  straw  and  a  layer 
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of  fruit  till  the  jar  is  filled,  stop  it  up  very  carefully.  Of 
strawberries  not  more  than  a  pound,  and  of  apples  or  pears, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  must  be  put  into  each  jar.  For 
strawbariies,  apricots,  and  peaches,  paper  shredded  very  fine 
13  preferable  to  straw.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots, 
in  addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  alternate  layers 
of  straw,  or  of  shredded  paper,  should  individually  have  some 
soft  paper  twisted  neatly  round  them.  When  the  jars 
arc  filled  and  tightly  stopped,  let  the  stoppers  be  carefully 
luted  :  either  rosin  or  the  common  sealing-wax  used  by  the 
blacking-makers  will  do  for  the  purpose. , 

Grapes  and  strawberries  treated  in  this  manner  will  keep 
perfectly. fresh  for  six  months ;  the  coarser  and  hardier  fruits 
will  keep  full  a  year.  \ 

I'he  above  directions  we  have  abridged  from  the  directions 
given  above  thirty  years  ago  by  a  Signor  Buonsegna,  whose 
informition  procured  him  a  medal  from  the  Dublin  Society. 
Singularly  enough  contrasted  with  the  plain  good  sense  of 
all  the  rest  of  his  directions,  is  the  emphatic  nonsense  with 
which  he  closes,  to  wit ;  "  Be  sure  to  finish  your  process  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  moon  !''  '  ' 

JEWS  AT  ROME  UNDER  PIUS  VI.    , 

Wealth-loving,  and  therefore  industrious,  the  Jews  in 
all  times  and  countries  have  been  among  the  most  valuable 
of  denizens ;  and  yet,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
there  was  scarcely,  a  nation  under  heaven  which, was  not 
guilty  of! the  meanest  and  most  atrocious  tyranny  over 
them.  In  our  own^ country,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  always 
chivalric  and  frequently  generous  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  the 
unfortunate  childten  of  •Judah  were  treated  with  a  heartless 
and  sordid  brutality,  of  which,  even  at  this  long  (jistance  of 
time,  no  right-minded  man  can  reail  without  feeling  strongly 
tempted  to  partly  .hate  and  partly  despise  our  common 
.  nature  for  the  possibility  of  its  being  so  far  perverted, 
debased,  and  brutalized.  Did  the  monarch,  or  any  of  his 
martial  followers,  lackjfmeans  of  indulging  in  debasing 
sensualities  at  home,  or  in  ferocious  and  atrocious  cruelty 
and  rapine  abroad  ?  Be  sure  that  the  Jews,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  among  their  tribe  as 
traders  and  men  of  wealth,  were  arbitranly  seized  upon, 
thrown  into  squalid  and  horrible  dungeons,  and  subjected  to 
tbe  most  revolting  and  incredible  tortures,  until  their  strength 
of  soul  gave  way  beneath  the  weakness  of  their  agonised 
bodies  !  Yes ;  even  the  chivalric  and  so  widely  and  loudly 
lauded  Richard  the  Lion-hearted.^  was  base^,  cruel,  and 
unprincipled  enough  to  torture  aged  men  and  their  unfortu- 
nate dependents,  until  his  fierce  and  unholy  lust  of  gold  was 
duly  slaked ! 

While  we  blush-  for  the  (thank  Heaven  !)  obsolete  tyranny 
which  was  once  practised  in  our  own  land,  common  justice 
demands  that  we  confess  that  the  wrongs  which  the  Jews  of 
an  older ^day  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  are  as 
mere  trifles  when  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  extent 
and  number  of  those  \\'hich  were  infiicted  upon  them  by  the 
fame*loving  but  most  merciless  and  extremely  unchristian 
Pope  Pius  VI. 

Abides,  dress,  customs,  faith — all  things  which  could 
annoy  the  Hebrew — were  made  the  subjects  of  his  annoyance 
by  this  magnificent  but  unprincipled  pontiffl  No  Jew  could 
ride  in  any  equipage,  save  when  absolutely  on  a  journey ; 
badges  were  invented  by  which  the  Judaism  of  the  wearer 
would  be  infallibly  pointed  out  to  one  of  the  most  savage  and 
bigoted  populations  which  all  Christendom  could  produce  ; 
and,  as  if  to  make  a  very  and  emphatic  mockery  of  the 
charitable  and  humble  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 


persecution  was  extended  so  far,  that  the  Jews  were  obliged, 
under  a  heavy  penafty,  to  attend  every  Sabbath-day  to  be 
preached  at  by  the  most  furious  bigot  to  be  found  among  the 
furious  and  bigoted  Dominicans^ 

Had  the  cruelty  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
unhappy  enough  to  groan  beneath  his  anti-christian  despot- 
ism, originated  purely  in  a  bigoted  ignorance,  and  in  zeal 
overmuch,  we  should  rather  pity  his  error,  than  hold  ap  his 
character  ( to  detestation.  But  such  was  not  the  case ;  he 
huhgered'and  thirsted  after  the  delusive  ignus  fatuust  Fame ; 
he  preferred. what  men  in  igi^rance  would. marvel  at,  to 
what  righteous  justice  and  enlightened  humanity  voald 
cordially  but  sdently' approve;  his  brilliant  but  uselen 
enterprises  required  solid  gold  in  no  small  quantity;  and 
having,  und^r  the  pretence  of  religious  zeal,  made  unjust 
laws  to  affect  only  the  'Jews,  he  dispensed  with  their  com- 
pliance with  those  laws  whensoever  he  found  it  convenient  to 
SBLL  such  dispensation  !  ' 
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RICHARD  HOOKER. 

•  '  •  f      » 

One  of  the  least  pleasbg,  and  also  one  of  the  least  hopeM 
of  the,  (Bharacteristics  of  the  present  fge,'  of  marvellowly  in- 
creased spread  of  knowledge,  is,  the*  strong  tendency  vl"ch 
daily  becomes  more  and  more  cbvious,  to  all  careful  observen, 
to  think  too  exclusively  of  the  worth  and  wisdoni  of  the  more 
ancient,  to  the  grievous  neglect  of  those  of  tiie  more  modem 
times. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  sort  of  tendency r  we  know  not 
that  we  can  miention  any  thing  more  striking  and  conclosiTe. 
than  the  difference  as  to  celebrity  between  Grecian  Socntes, 
and  English  Richard  Hooker,  The,  patience,  the  wisuom^ 
the  all  but  imperturbable  equanimity  of  the  former,  are  within 
the  knowledge  and  upon  the  lips  of  every  schoolboy.  Tht 
wise  heathen  has  been  heard  of  aniong  all  orders  of  men 
and  in  almost  all  lands,  through  all  'l£e  ages  which  hare 
elapsed  since  his  decease  ;[how  few  of  even  the  middle  orders, 
to  ^ay  nothing  of  the  rejcently  educated  multit^,  knov 
any  thing  of  the  character,  or  even  ^  of  the  very  precious 
labours  of  the  pious,  ^e  etimest,  the  wise,  the  eloquent,  and 
charitable  tempered  Hookei^ ! 

He  would  be  indeM  an,^  unpromising  schoolboy  of  ten 
years  of  age  who  should  pix>ve  himself  ignorant  of  the  tixei) 
temper  of  Xantippe,  or  of  trie  sage  and  enduring  temper  with 
which  her  perversity  and  violence  were  boriie  by  Socratw. 
But  who,  save  the  higher  ordtsr  of  stddents, — those  who  reid 
not  for  mere  knowledge,  but  foramusement,— ^knows  or  dreams 
aught  of  the  fiery  and  malign.knt  tenaper  of  Joan  Hooker,  or 
of  the  all-enduring  kindliness  'with  which  her  husband  hore 
with  it?  Socrates,  indeed !  SocVrates  himself  might  be  forgireo, 
had  his  temper  given  way  uncler  tiie  petty,*  carking,  bottrj! 
annoyances  which  were  so  inercilcssly  inflicted  upon,  u 
some  respects,  the  very  first  m  Hn  of  ^i^  time  and  country. 

At  present  we  only  allude|[to^  the  subject,  in  order  to  giw 
utterance  to  our  disapproval  of  the  lamentable  ignoranc* 
under  which  thousands  labour,  bf  the  sayings  and  doings  ol 
some  of,  the  brightest  lights  ttf  England;  while  both  im 
sayings  and  doings,  real  and  ficiitions,  of  the  ancient  ag« 
are— .  ; 

'*  Familiar  to  men's  lipi  as>  liousebold  vrords." 

Ere  we  close,  which  we  shoitly  mean  to  do,  our  fiff^ 
series  of  Self-Instructor  in  Biography,  we  shall  give  ouf 
readers  some  notion  of  the  tUmost  apostolicallf  poo-^; 
zealous,  and  useful  writer  of  the  '  "  Ecclesiasticall  FobtJ« ; 
and  should  our  account  of  the  i  wthor  induce  only  one  « 
our  numerous  readers  to  consult  t  h«  work,  verily  our  W»ar 
,  will  not  be  without  its  reward,    j  ^  . 
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ROYAL  MONASTERY  OF  BATALHA. 


Thih  monastery  is  situated  in  a  small  village  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  Lisbon :  it  is  environed  by  mountains ;  but  the 
village  is  inhabited  by  indigent  and  industrious  people,  many 
of  whom  derive  subsistence  from  their  employments  in  the 
service  of  the  convent,  the  origin  of  which  was  thus  trans- 
lated from  the  Portuguese  of  Father  Luis  de  Sousa  by  the 
late  esteemed  architect,  Mr.  James  Murphy. 

*'Don  John,  the  first  of  his  name,  and  tenth  king  of 
Portugal,  finding  his  kingdom  invaded,  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Aljubarrota,  in  the  district  of  Leiria,  accompanied 
by  a  few,  but  faithful  and  resolute  subjects.  His  adversary, 
another  king  named  John,  and  also  first  of  tbat  name  in  the 
regal  line  of  Castile,  was  drawn  up  in  his  front  with  all  the 
forces  of  his  kingdom  ;  among  whom  were  a  great  number  ol 
Portuguese,  who  followed  from  interest  or  a  mistaken  idea 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Matters  having  arrived  at  this 
crisis,  a  battle  became  inevitable. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  war  even 
when  both  sides  are  equal,  and  ^the  great  danger  which 
threatened  the  Portuguese,  on  account  of  the  inieriority  of 
their  number  compared  with  that  of  the  enemy,  whose  army 
covered  mountabs  andvaUeys;  yet  our  king,  finding  that 
he  was  pursued  within  his  own  dominions,  could  not  avoid 
meeting  his  antagonist  without  great  discredit,  if  not  total 
loss  of  reputation.  At  the  time  he  rosolved  to  give  battle  he 
implored  the  victory  of  Him  who  has  alone  the  disposal  of 
it,  whence  he  is  called  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  made  a  vow, 
if  he  came  off  victorious,  to  build  a  magnificent  monastery 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The.  Lord  was  pleased  to 
crown  his  arms  with  success,  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
the  enemy  placed  in  the  superiority  of  their  numbers  "  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  iSbti  the  work  was  begun,  and 
the  king,  being  at  Oporto,  issued  his  letter  of  donation  to 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 

The  body  of  the  church  from  the  principal  entrance  is 
300  palms*  long  to  the  first  ^tep}  of  the  great  chapel ;  and 
thence  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of  this  chapel  60  palms; 
making  b  all  360  palms,  or  about  'J58  English  feet.  The 
breadth  is  100  palms.  In  the  middle  of  the  great  chapel  is 
a  large  tomll  ol  the  same  kind  of  marble  as  that  of  which 
the  whole  edifice  is  builc,  in  which  are  enhumed  King  Don 
Durate,  and  hia  queen  Donna  Lianor.  I'he  effigies  «re  of 
excellent  wotkaaanship,  and  said  to  have  been  executed  from 
nature.  Besides  a  splendid  chapel  dedicated  to  our  Saviour, 
there  are  five  smaller  ones,  whose  windows  are  richly  illumi- 
nated with  emblematic  paintings  on  various  devout  subjects. 
On  entering  the  principal  door  of  the  church  is  seen  an  arch, 
o  1  the  right  hand,  inftide  of  which  is  the  mausoleum  of  the 
founder,  a  quadrangular  room  measuring  ninety  palms  on 
every  side.  The  sepulture  is  cf  very  white  marble,  on  which 
are  two  cumbent  figures  of  marble,  one  of  the  king  in  com- 
plete armour,  and  the  other  of  his  queen  Philippa,  with  their 
ri^ht  hands  locked  together ;  besides  this  there  are  several 
other  tombs  enclosing  the  remains  of  various  illustrious 
Portuguese, 

The  most  striking  object  on  the  outside  of  the  church  is  a 
window,  *'of  such  exquisite  workmanship,"  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  "  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  execute  the  like  with 
more  accuracy  in  wax,  or  needle-work,  or  in  the  ouverture  uf 
a  guitar."    It  is  surprising  how  such  delicate  work  has  stood 

*  A  Porlugiiese  palm  is  8^  inches  English  measure  ;  or  as  forty- 
three  is  to  sixty  so  is  a  palm  to  a  foot,  nearly. 


for  two  hundred  years  uninjured.  The  durability  and  gran- 
deur of  the  other  windows  are  no  less  surprising.  La  the 
body  of  the  church  alone  are  thirty  windows  so  large,  that 
in  a  clear  night,  the  church  is  almost  as  luminous  as  an  open 
square. 

Amongst  the  relics  supposed  to  be  of  infallible  efficacy, 
is  a  particle  of  the  sponge  with  which  the  gall  and  Tioegir 
was  given  to  our  Saviour,  enclosed  ia  a  small  cross  of  gtJd, 
besides  a  remnant  of  the  holy  garment,  "  of  a  colour 
resembling  a  yew,  of  which  tree  it  is  made,"  which  is  pre- 
served in  a  shrine  of  crystal  set  w  ith  gold,  llie  chapttr- 
house,  royal  cloister,  and  refectory,  are  also  objects  of  great 
curiosity  and  admiration  to  travellers. 

We  shall  complete  our  account  of  this  splendid  structurt 
by  a  few  extracts  from  Miss  Pardoe's  entertaining  and  clever 
"  Traits  and  Traditiims  of  Portugal." 

"  At  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  a  flat  atone  bears  the  names 
of  Matthew  Fernandez  and  those  of  his  wife  and  children. 
He  was  the  architect  of  the  unfinished  octagon  chapel,  the 
boast  of  fiutalha,  which  was  considered  to  be  so  consum- 
mate a  specimen  of  architecture,  that  on  the  death  of  tlie 
great  man  who  designed  it,  the  king  preferred  suffering  it 
to  remain  in  the  incomplete  state  in  which  it  was  left  at  bs 
decease,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  permitting  it  to  be 
finished  by  an  inferior  hand,  and  thus  marring,  by  an  inju- 
dicious completion,  the  inimitable  design  of  Fernandez." 
(Appended  to  Mr.  Murphy's  work  is  a  design  for  finishlD!; 
the  chapel,  the  draught  of  which  seems,  on  paper,  every 
way  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  splendid,  but  unfinished 
structure.) 

"  llie  chapter- hall,  which  you  enter  by  the  south-east 
cloister,  is  accounted  a  great  curiosity,  being  very  ezleoMre 
immensely  lofty,  and  supported  ouly  by  its  outer  v'sil^, 
without  a  single  column  or  pillar.  They  have  a  singular 
tradition  attached  to  this  noble  building  :  twice  wa»  it  built, 
twice  roofed  in,  .and  twice,  when  the  scaffolding  viu 
removed,  the  walls  gave  way,  and  it  became  one  heap  of 
ruins  :  but  the  architect  would  not  be  thus  foiled  in  bis 
magnificent  under takiui^.  A  third  time  the  walls  «ere 
raised,  the  richly  groined  roof  rbing  spirally  at  its  centre 
once  more  united  them  ;  all  the  best  energies  of  the  spint 
which  had  conceived,  and  the  perseverance  which  had  yet 
again  produced  the  work,  had  been  exhausted  in  the  under- 
taking ;  and  Alphonso  Domingues,  after  having  surveyed, 
with  mingled  pride  and  dread,  the  lordly  pile  he  had  reared, 
swore  that  if  a  third  time  his  skill  failed  he  would  not  lor* 
vive  the  disgrace,  hut  find  a  grave  among  its  ruios.  In  nin 
was  he  dissuaded  trum  what  was  universally  considered  an 
apt  of  voluntary  immolation;  he  walked  calmly  totbeceotre 
of  the  hall ;  he  issued  his  directions  with  an  unfauiteiine: 
voice';  portion  by  portion  he  saw  the  mighty  beams,  which 
stood,  pel  haps,  (between  him  and  a  painful  and  revolting 
death,  removed  by  his  reluctant  assistants :  at  length  the 
last  prop  was  drawn  away,  and  many  covered  their  eyesvith 
their  hands  to  shut  out  the  miserable  spectacle ;  hut  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  precaution,  the  architect  stood  qd- 
harmed  and  secure,  his  mighty  work  was  above  and  aroood 
him,  vast,  magnificent,  and  wonderful — a  memorial  of  ha 
undying  genius. 

"It  is  asserted  that  King  John  was  so  charmed  by  the 
spirit  and  daring  of  the  heroic  Domingues,  that  he  ccm- 
manded  him  to  place  within  the  hall  some  commemoration  of 
the  deed.]  With  a  modesty  equalled  only  by  his  genius,  the 
architect  obeyed ;  and  a  small  figure,  not  exceedhag  a  foot  m 
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length,  is  seen  in  the  act  of  supporting  a  portion  [of  the 
edifce  where  the  roof  touches  on  the  north  wall, — it  is  a 
representation  of  Alphonso  Domingues.'' 

Speaking  of  the  inmates  of  the  monastery,  Mr.  Murphy 
states,  that  "  the  piety,  hospitality,  and  simplicity  of  these 
reyeiead  fathers  can  scarcely  be  imagined  in  these  dege- 
nerate times ;  they  call  to  our  recollection  the  descrip- 
tion historians  give  us  of  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  ages ; 
their  sanctity  of  manners  increases  the  dignity  of  the  venerable 
mansion  they  inhabit**  But  the  fair  traveller  we  have  quoted 
telb  a  very  different  tale.  Of  the  prior  she  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms ;  but  excepts  the  sub-prior  and  sacristan,  whom 
she  describes  as  eminently  wicked,  and  tells  a  fearful  but 
authentic  story  of  the  latter.  She  describes  the  rest  of  the 
brethren  as  "  dull,  obtuse  eaters  and  drinkers  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  retailers  of  holy  gossip,  believers  in 
miracles — in  short,  monks."  Murphy's  visit . was  made  in 
1793,  and  Miss  Pardee's  in  1827. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Wonderful  as  England  is  in  very  many  other  accounts, 
we  deem  that  the  chief  ground  upon  which  she  is  to  be 
marvelled  at,  is  her  mighty  colonization.  America,  with 
her  myriads  upon  myriads  of  active,  prosperous,  and  happy 
human  beings,  is  but  an  offshoot  from  England ;  and,  mighty 
as  is  the  nation  thus  cognate  to  us,  it  does  not  seem  other- 
wise than  probable  that  Australia  will,  in  another  century, 
be  a  still  mightier  and  wealthier  one. 

Colonization  has  not,  until  the  present  time,  been  at  all 
well  managed.  The  mere  possession  of  land  in  the  absence 
of  labour,  or  the  capital  necessary  to  purchase  labour,  was 
very  generally,  though  very  absurdly,  supposed  to  imply 
prosperity. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Peel,  a  relative  of  the  illus* 
trious  statesman,  had  a  grant  of  half  a  million  of  acres  of 
land  at  Swan  River,  lliither  he  went,  taking  with  him 
numerous  labourers  of  divers  capacities.  These,  fancying 
that  they  could  do  better  by  farming  on  their  own  account 
than  by  serving,  as  they  had  engaged  to  serve,  deserted  him  ; 
and  he,  the  envied  proprietor  of  500,000  acres  of  fertile 
land    was  within  a  very  trifle  of  being  actually  starved  to 

death  I 

We  are  happy  to  see  several  indications  of  »  wiser  system. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  that  the  mere  transplantation  of 
?>odiea  of  men  is  sufficient  to  ensure  iheir  prosperity.  Details, 
even  of  the  minutest  kind,  are  carefully  attended  to ;  and  all 
that  foresight  and  liberality  can  do  to  enable  the  emigrant  to 
start  fairly  and  advantageously  in  his  new  country,  is  done. 

in  a  very  able  little  work  on  the  colony  of  South  Austra- 
lia the  erroneous  way  in  w^hich  the  business  of  colonizing 
was  formerly  conducted  j  is  very  aptly  illustrated  by  an  anec- 
dote, of  which  we  subjoin  the  substance. 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  being  desirous  of  ornamenting 
a  piece  of  waste  land  in  front  of  his  residence  at  Hounslow, 
bad  a  number  of  full-grown  trees  transplanted  thither.  The 
persons  who  were  entrusted  with  the  task,  after  tearing  the 
rrees  from  their  native  earth,  proceeded  to  render  the 
•emainder  of  the  job  as  ea^^y  as  possible,  by  mutilating  the 
•oots  'and  branches.  In  this  condition,  the  trees  naturally 
tnough  perished,  and  their  doing  so  was  incorrectly  attri- 
)uted  to  their  removal  when  in  full  maturity,  and  not  to  the 
ojurious  mutilation  they  had  received.  Sir  Henry  Stewart 
las  completely  exploded  this  fallacious  notion,  by  teaching 
tow  to  transplant  ^the  largest  full-grown  trees  without  the 


least  injury  to  them.  This  is  only  to  be  done  with  certainty 
by  removing  the  whole  tree,  by  car^uDy  guarding  it  against 
mutilation,  and  by  placing  each  portion  of  it  in  the  rela- 
tive situation  it  occupied  in  the  original  soil. 

Merely  to  transplant  men  to  a  new  country,  without 
putting  them  in  a  situation  to  take  advantage  of  the  plenti- 
fulness  of  land,  is  just  as  bad  as  transplanting  the  tree,  and 
mutilating  the  most  important  parts  of  it. 

Vast  tracts  of  land  have,  in  former  cases,  been  gratuitously 
bestowed  ;  but  of  what  use  was  the  land  without  a  proper- 
tionate  supply  of  labour^?  Mr.  Peel^s  situation,  while  possessed 
of  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital,  quite  sufficiently  answers  the 
question.  His  labourers  deserted  him,  for  land  was  to  be 
had  for  the  asking ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
ignorant  men  should  resist  the  strong  desire  which  seems 
innate  to  our  minds  to  possess  land.  Proprietorship  is 
accompanied  by  a  certain  complacent  and  elevating  feelings 
which  is  not  only  perfectly  justifiable,  but  also  a  very 
leading  cause  of  the  best  efforts  by  which,  while  serving 
society,  we  serte  and  aggrandize  ourselves  also. 

But  though,  as  we  have  already  admitted,  this  feeling  is 
a  perfectly  praisewortte  one,  it  is,  like  a  thousand  other 
things,  praiseworthy  only  under  certain  circumstances.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Peel's  labourers,  its  indulgence  pro- 
duced not  merely  injury  to  the  deserted  capitalist,  but  also 
a  frightful  mass  of  misery  among  the  laboorei^  themselves, 
lliey  could  easily  own  land,  indeed,  but  without  capital  the 
land  was  of  no  more  value  to  theqi  than  if  it  had  been  one 
unbroken  mass  of  solid  rock. 

As  it  cannot  be  fairly  expected  that  a  body  of  illiterate 
agricultural  labourers  should  resist  the  strong  temptation  to 
become,  for  the  mere  asking,  proprietors  of  land  instead  of 
being  labourers  in  the  employment  of  others,  the  duty  of  those 
who  superintend  the  now  really  important  and  vital  business 
of  emigration  is  to  remove  that  temptation.  And  here,  at  the 
very  outset,  we  have  to  express  our  warm  approval  of  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  South  Australia.  No  land  is  to 
be  given;  twenty  shillings  an  acre  must  be  paid  for  it, 
argent  c&mptant ;  and  as  the  number  of  purchasers  increases, 
that  price,  no  doubt,  will  be  very  considerably  advanced. 
But  even  that  price  is  sufficient  to  render  it  necessary  for  the 
labuurt  r  to  be  a  labourer  for  a  few  years  ere  he  can  become 
a  pro^'iittor,  and  thus  be,  as  well  99  his  employer*  pxotected 
against  the  dreadful  and  manifold  sufferings  which his-impa- 
tience  auJ  desertion  would  inevitably  cause. 

Having  thus,  by  fixing  a  price  below  which  the  labouier 
cannot  procure  land,  and  insured!  purchasers  of  land 
against  a  scarcity  of  labour,  the  next  object  is  to  make  the 
labourer's  exertions  valuable  to  himself;  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  has  not  merely  changed  his  abiding  place,  but  that 
he  has  at  the  same  time  materially  bettered  his  condition. 
He  must  be  kindly  treated,  and  the  utmost  possible  scope 
and  freedom  as  to  whom  he  shall  labour  for  muat  be  most 
anxiously  given  to  him.  Whether  ia  transfeiring  his  labour 
from  one  employer  to  another  within  the  colony,  or  in  leav- 
ing the  colony  altogether,  he  must  be  a  perfectly  free  agent ; 
and  he  must  see  that  not  only  are  his  interests  not  opposed 
by  the  authorities,  but  in  those  authorities  he  finds  hit  best, 
most  anxious,  and  most  able  friends. 

For  these  points,  too,  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
appointment  of  an  officer,  called  the  Emigratioa  Agmt» 

^'ery  much  of  the  success  of  the  infant  colony  of  South 
Australia  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  this  officer  to  per- 
form his  very  arduous  duties.  Residing  in  the  colony,  it  is 
his  duty  to  collect  every  kind  of  information  that  can  enable 
him  usefully  to  advise  and  aid  new  comers,  both  as  to  their 
omestic  arrangements,   and  as  to  procuring  ^employiMat. 
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On  a  Teasel  aniTing,  it  it  his  place  to  receive  the  new 
comers,  to  inqiure  into  the  treatment  received  by  them 
during  the  voyage,  provide^'  the  necessary  temporary  shelter 
for  them  and  their  baggage,  and,  if  private  employers  are  not 
to  be  immediately  met  with,  to  furnish  them  with  temporary 
employment  on  public  works. 

Ardently  do  we  hope  that  the  gentleman  upon  whom  this 
arduous  post  has  been  conferred,  will  prove  equal  to  his  task. 
If  S0|  he  will  do  indescribable  good  to  the  colony,  and 
deserve  all  tiiat  public  approbation  can  bestow ;  for  to  very 
great  and  varied  abilities  he  must  add  an  excellent  temper, 
and  an  untiring  benevolence. 

The  very  great  attention  which,  as  we  shall  by  and  by 
discover,  has  been  paid  to  even  the  minutest  details,  will  not 
merely  ensure  the  success  of  the  colony,  it  will  have  the 
impoitant  effect  of  sparing  the  first  colonists  all  those  mise- 
ries which  formerly  seemed  inseparable  from  the  first  years 
of  an  emigrant.  Hitherto,  however  successful  the  colony  may 
have  eventually  become,  the  early  colonists  have  invariably 
been  exposed  to  privations  of  various  degrees  and  kinds,  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  most  frightful  suffering.  And  why 
was  this  ?  Because  details  were  not  cired  for ;  because  the 
emigrant  went  forth  into  the  howling  wilderness  as  though 
his  object  were  not  to  create  wealth,  but  to  pluck  it  with  the 
wild  berries; 

In  the  present  case,  this  very  capital  errot  is  avoided ;  and 
we  very  sincerely  believe  that  the  emigrant  to  South  Australia 
win,  excepting  the  long  voyage,  experience  little  more 
inconvenience  than  he  would  in  removing  from  the  west  of 
Sngltfid  to  the  north. 

Among  the  causes*of  the  failure  of  the  colony  at  Swan 
Riv6r,  one  of  the  moat  inflnential|  after  the  gratuitous  grant- 


ing of  land,  "was  the  utter  absence  of  an  effident^polioe.  To 
a  very  considerable  extent,  every  man  acted  as  hecboie; 
and  though  there  was  the  clearest  proof  that  the  men  who 
deserted  their  liberal  and  enterprising  employer,  Mr.  Peel, 
acted  with  a  most  gross  and  disgraceful  perfidy,  as  weU  u 
with  an  almost  suicidal  want  of  care  for  dieir  own  interest; 
though  their  conduct  throughout  was  such  as  in  England 
would  have  subjected  every  man  of  them  to  condign  punish- 
ment ;  Mr.  Peel  was  absolutely  without  the  shadow  of  a 
remedy.  '*?«; 

In  making  the  arrangements  for  the  new  colony  of  South 
Australia,  this,  as  well  as  many  other  points  of  bad  policj 
in  former  cases  of  colonization,  has  been  very  wisely  used  as 
a  beacon ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  all  that  has  yet  past,  the 
new  colonists  will  be  weU  and  thoroughly  possessed  of  all  the 
necessary  authorities  from  the  instant  they  land. 

When  we  know  that  among  so  many  uneducated  men  is 
will  proceed  thither  from  all  parts  of  England  in  the  charac- 
ter of  labourers,  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  vlcioas 
characters,  it  needs  no  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  this 
full  provision  for  the  police  of  the  new  colony  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  With  proper  civil  authoritte!,  the 
labourers  will  thus  on  the  one  hand  be  secure  from  any 
tyranny  from  their  employers,  and,  on  the  other,  unable  to 
practise  any  tyranny  upon  them. 

Tojwhat  is  said  above  as  to  the  police  regulations  of  the 
new  colony,  we  may  add,  that  we  are  scarcely  less  pleared 
to  find  that  no  convicts  are  tol)e  sent  t&  South  Auatralia. 
All  who  have  heard  or  read  aught  about  New  South  Wales 
must  be  aware  that  the  convicts  there  are  found  to  be  a  per- 
fect nuisance. 


ai 
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SELF.INSTRUCTOR'  IN  POLITENESS,— No.  VIII.  " 


Ik  all  classes  of  society  great  evil  has  frequently  proceeded 
from  the  improper  use  of  badinage.  Believing  cheerfulness 
of  •  spirit  to'  be  among  the  blessings  designed  for  us  by 
Providence,  though  but  too  frequently  forfeited  by  our  own 
perversi^,  we  'should  as  soon  think  of  enjoining  the 
melancholy  obmutescence  of  the  mistaken  monks  of  La 
Trapipe,  as  of  prohibiting  mirthful  conversation.  But  while 
we  believe  it  to  be,  when  properly  used,  quite  unobjectionable, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we  believe  its  proper  use  to  be 
among  the  most  difficult  of  the  conversational  accomplish- 
ments, and  its  improper  use  amon^  the  most  fecund  of  the 
ten' thousand  causes  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 

Having  siaid  thus  much  in  general  terms,  it  will  very 
naturally,  and  very  justly  too,  be  expected  that  we  should  say 
some  few  words  as  to  particulan, — as  to  the  proper  medium 
to  be  kept  in  that  sort  of  converaation  which  is  called 
badinage.  Confessing  that  this  demand  is  quite  fairly  made, 
we  congratulate  «•  both  ourselves  and  our  readers  upon  the 
£act,  that  we  can  comply  with  it  in  a  very  few  sentences.] 

Whatever  we  feel  would  give  pain  to  ourselves,  we  may 
very  safely  conclude  would  give  pain  to  another  person ;  and 
therefore,  whenever  we  are  about  to  say  what  is  called  a 
cutting  thing,  we  have  only  to  ask  our  own  hearts  what 
feelings  that  Would  cause  to  us  ; — having  truly  answered  that 
question^  nothing  but  sheer  brutality  ^nll  induce  us  to  give 
utterance,  to.our  cutting  remark. 


All  pereonalities  axe  contemptibly  unjust  and  nngracefiil. 
A  man  may  have  very  many  defects  of  person,  dmSf  v^ 
address ; — but  what  right  have  we,  because  unable  to  reply 
to  his  good  or  bad  raillery,  to  make  insolent  and  ignorant  al- 
lusions to  either  the  one  or  the  other  ?  In  doing  so  we  may. 
to  be  sure,  get  upon  our  side  that "  loud  laqgh*'  which  ^'pro- 
claims the  vacant  mind ;"  but  we  ahall  most  assuredly  gi^e 
both  pain  and  offence  to  every  right-minded  person  present; 
and  if  we  chance  to  be  in  the  company  of  a  high-spirited  and 
warm -tempered  person,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favoor  of 
our  receiving  the  rebuke  our  bad  feeling  deserves.  Nothing 
that  is  personal  should  ever  be  used  in  the  way  of  repartee : 
no  one  with  a  good  heart  and  a  cultivated  mind  needs  aoy 
other  rule  than  this  to  guide  him  to  propriety  in  badi- 
nage. 

An  anecdote  occun  to  our  memory,  in  which  we  perceife 
a  very  proper  resentment  of  unhandaome  personality ;  and 
with  that  anecdote  this  brief  paper  must  be  concluded.  A 
jolly,  corpulent,  and  exceedingly  aelf-satisfied  functiooaiy 
demanded  the  name  of  a  penon  who  waited  upon  him  OQ 
business.  ''  My  name  is  Fatt/'  was  the  reply.  "Fatt! 
fat  indeed  ;  you're  lean  enough  in  all  conscience  I "  **  Tnie 
enough.  Sir,  true  enough,"  was  the  stinging  ssd  just 
rejoinder;  "  there's  just  this  difference  between  us,  that 
while  I  am  better  taught  than  fed,  you,  on  the  other  haod, 
ace  very  considerably  better  fed  thsin  taught ! "  j 
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[;^WE8T  INDIES. 


Taa'^Wert  Indies  eomprife  a  series  of  klancis  m  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  extending  Irom  the  ootst  of  Florida,  in  a 
curve,  to  the  coast  of  Sorinam,  in  South  America.  Making 
Cuba  the  western,  and  the  Bahamas  the  northern  boundaries, 
and  fixing  the  easterly  point  at  the  island  of  fiarbadoes,  and 
the  southern  extremity  at  IVinidad,  this  part  of  the  Indies 
lie  from  58"  2(f  to  SS*  30'  west  kmgitode,  and  from  10*  to 
27*  50'  north  latitude.  They  are  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  South  Seas,  inter- 
sected by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  consist  of  the  following : 
Curozas,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Bu*- 
badoes,  Martinico,  Dominica,  Barbuda,  St.  Christopher, 
St.  Eustatius,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Martin,  Anguilla, 
St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico,  St  Dommgo,  Jamaica,  CuIm,  and 
the  Bahamas. 

Jamaica  claims  precedence  on  account  of  its  extent  and 
importance,  being  a  principal  British  colony.  Its  breadth  b 
fifty  miles,  and  its  length  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  it 
is  in  shape  nearly  oval.  Opposite  its  western  side  lies 
Cuba,  and  on  the  east,  Hispaniola.  Along  the  coast  the 
land  is  extremely  low,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  island 
gradoally  rises,  till  it  becomes  mountainous.  The  chain  of 
eminences  to  the  east  are  called  the  Blue  Mountains.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  soil  in  Jamaica,  which  produces  maize, 
pulse,  fine  grass,  and  abundance  of  fruits,  with  vegetables  of 
all  kinds.  Besides  many  valuable  drugs,  its  commodities 
are  sugar,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  ginger,  coffee,  cedar,  and 
mahogany.  Tlie  climate  is  warm,  and  in  low,  marshy  lands 
unhe^thy,  the  exhalations  therefrom  inflicting  fevers,  par- 
ticularly agues,  upon  its  ^inhabitants ;  but  in  higher  situa- 
tions the  air  is  salubrious  and  healthy.  The  island  is 
divided  into  three  counties,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Corn- 
wall, containing  twenty  parishes,  thirty-six  towns  and 
Tillages,  with  churches  and  chapels  in  proportion.  Its 
affairs  are  conducted  by  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  British 
eoveieign,  (at  present,  the  Manjuis  of  Sligo,)  who  also  nomi- 
nates the  law-officers,  and  a  council  and  house  of  assembly 
chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants.  It  is  defended  by  its 
militia,  comprising  all  the  free  males  in  the  island,  from 
fifteen  to  sixty.  The  head  of  its  ecclesiastical  esteblishment 
la  a  bishop.     In  1812,  its  population  was  360,000. 

Barbadoes  is  twenty-one  miles  long,  and  fourteen  broad, 
"with  about  107,000  acres  of  land.  Its  climate  is  hot,  but 
considered  healthy.  It  contains  many  wells  of  good  water, 
and  two  rivers.  The  island  is  level,  and  presents  a  beautiful 
and  civilized  appearance.  The  soil  in  many  parte  of  Barba. 
does  is  so  much  exhausted,  that  the  planters  are  obliged  to 
keep  an  enormous  stock  of  catde,  merely  for  manure.  This 
island,  with  St.  \^ncent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  British  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  and  St.  Lucia,  are  at  present  under  the  control 
of  the  Eoglith  governor,  Major-General  St.  Lionel  Smith. 

Grenada  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadtii,  is  a  mountainous  and  fertile  island,  well  watered 
with  rivers  and  fresh  springs,  which  are  said  to  derive  their 
source  from  a  large,  curious,  and  beautiful  lake  at  the  top  of 
one  of  the  highest  mountains.  The  harbour  of  Grenada  is 
capable  of  containing  a  thousand  barks  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  each,  that  may  ride  in  it  secure  from  storms.  This 
ialand  produces  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  peas,  millet,  and  fine 
timber,  and  is  tolerably  populated. 

SL  Vincent  is  very  hilly,  and  in  some  places  contains  lofty 
mountains.  Its  scenery  is  extremely  picturesque,  mingling 
a  degree  of  wildness  with  high  cultivation.  It  is  twenty. 
four  miles  long,  and  eighteen  broad.    The  climate  is  hot, 


but  there  sometimes  blows  a  refreshing  breeze  from  the  sea. 
The  inhabitante  raise  abundance  of  fruit,  beside  those  com- 
modities designed  for  exportetion.  Among  its  natural 
curiosities  are  a  few  mineral  opas,  and  the  volcanic  Mount 
Soufiri^re.  St.  Vincent  is  said  to  have  derived  ite  name 
from  having  been  discovered  on  the  22d  of  January,  the 
feast  of  that  saint.  The  island  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  beautiful  in  the  West  Indies,  and  some  have 
called  it  the  Montpellier  of  the  Antilles. 

Between  St  Vincent  and  Grenada  lie  a  small  cluster  of 
islands  called  tiie  Grenadines,  Of  these,  Becquia,  Canuan, 
Cariaoou,'  and  the  Union,  are  the  most  extensive.  They  do 
not  display  much  cultivation,  and  some  of  them  are  unin- 
habited, though  great  quantities  of  poultry  and  live-stock 
are  reared  in  tiiese  unique  littie  islete. 

Antigua  is  the  largest  of  the  British  leeward  islands,  con- 
taining 59,838  acres  of  land,  and  measuring  fifty  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  divided  into  five  parishes.  Its  har- 
bours are  safe  and  commodious,  and  it  has  a  dock-yard  in 
one  of  ite  porta.  Antigua  is  not  so  fertile  as  some  of  the 
other  islands,  owmg  to  ite  having  no  rivers,  and  only  one  or 
two  springs,  the  waters  of  whi(£  are  brackish ;  so  that  the 
inhabitante  are  obliged  to  rely  chiefly  on  rain  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  their  land,  and  are  sometimes  reduced  to  great  incon- 
venience for  want  of  water  and  by  hurricanes. 

Dominica  comprises  an  extent  of  twenty-nine  miles  in 
length,  and  sixteen  in  breadth.  It  contains  many  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  are  volcanic,  and  all  wild  and  rugged, 
being  mosUy  covered  with  fbreste.  It  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  water,  which  renders  the  soil  unusually  fertile.  In 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  wood  land  left  uncultivated, 
and  the  number  of  ite  low,  marshy,  and  ill-drained  valleys, 
the  climate  of  this  island  is  unhealthy.  It  abounds* with 
insects,  and  produces  a  tolerable  supply  of  fish  and  wild 
game,  and  its  cofiee  is  celebrated  for  its  excellence.  It  was 
called  '*  Dominica  "  from  having  been  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus on  Sunday,  for  which  day  ite  name  is  the  Latin  word. 

St.  Christopher's  is  called  after  Columbus,  who  discovered  it. 
Ite  scenery  is  beautiful,  there  being  a  quantity  of  fine  level 
land  and  carriage-roads,  but  the  country  is  much  subject 
to  floods.  It  contains  43,726  acres  of  land,  that  is  well 
watered  with  rivulets,  flowing  from  tiie  mounteins,  which  in 
the  inland  places  are  very  lofty,  and  overiiang  some  terrible 
predpices.  The  productions  of  St.  Christopher's  vary  little 
from  ite  neighbouring  islands. 

Trinidad  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  discovered  by 
Cdumbus,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
It  contuns  many  natural  curiosities,  and  possesses  a  fine 
soil.  Its  extent  is  sixty-two  miles  in  length,  and  forty-five 
in  breadth.  Though  Trinidad  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  it 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes,  and  ite  climate,  though  very 
hot,  is  tolerably  healthy. 

The  other  West  India  islands  present  few  features  dis. 
similar  to  those  of  the  places  we  have  described.  Any  his- 
torical notice  of  the  West  Indies  would  be  uninteresting,  as 
they  have  each  a  separate  history,,  the  deteils  of  which  must 
be  both  insignificant  and  uninstructive. 


mamimtac 


••DEODANDS." 

Our  readers  are  by  this  time  tolerably  well  aware  of  our 
propensity  for  reasoning  our  words ;  our  deep  dislike  to 
perversions  of  language,  calculated,  as  nearly  all  of  them  are, 
to  peryert  the  moral  sense,  and  to  add  to  the  already  fright- 
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fully  huge  mass  of  sin.  Buffering,  and  sorrow.  Knowing  our 
feelings  upon  these  points,  few,  if  any,  will  need  to 
he  told  that  the  word  which  stands  at  he  head  of 
this  article  is  one  of  which  we  can  speak  only  in  terms  of 
deep  and  very  sincere  reprobation.  To  say  all  the  tfuth, 
we  think  that  this  word  is  all  but  blasphemous)  used  as  it 
now  is.  We  hope  that  very  few  persons  require  to  be 
told  that  this  term  is  compounded  erf  two  I^itin  words, 
which  signify  "to  be  given  to  God.'' 

When  an  accident  occurs  which  proves  latal,  the 
coroner's  jury,  if  the  destruction  of  life  have  occurred  through 
the  instrumantalily  of  a^y  tangible  proper^,  as,  for  instance, 
a  coach,  a  cart,  or  a  steaaa-ship,  fix  upon  the  instrument  a 
deodand,  as  it  if  called,  of  greater  or  less  amount  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  greater  or  less  blame  which  seems  to  be  attribu- 
table to  its  owner.  The  use  of  this  word  we  very  earnestly 
and  emphatically  protest  against. 

That  persons  who  by  negligence  cause  loss  of  human  life 
should  be  punished,  and  Uiat  too  very  severely,  we  do  not 
for  an  instant  call  into  question  {  and  were  we  on  a  jury 
in  the  case  of  loss  of  life  caused  by  a  coach  or  a  steam-vessel, 
we  would  levy  such  a  "  deodand "  as  would  ensure  [the 
absolute  forfeiture  of  the  peccant  vehicle  ;  but  we  would  be 
consistent,  and  we  would  levy  it  not  as  a  "  deodand/'  not 
as  a  sum  "  to  be  given  to  God/'  but  as  a  fine,  payable  in  the 
first  place  to  the  king^  but  always  with  the  distinct  under- 
.*«^  mcUng  that  any  distress  on  the  pa^t  of  the  relatives  of  the 
slttin  person  should  entitle  them,  the  distress  being  properly 
proved,  to  demand  the  sum  amerced  through  the  medium  of 
the  coroner  presiding  at  the  inquest.  But  we  really  do  not  like 
to  see  the  common  sense  and  good  feeling  of  our  compatriots 
questioned,  and  laid  open  to  foreign  censure,  as  they  are  by 
this  most  absurd,  not  to  say  impious  abuse  of  words.  We 
have  got  fairly  rid  of  "  witchcraft,"  **  trial  by  battle,"  and  a 
host  of  other,  so  called,  legal  anomalies  \  and  we  do  trust  that 
some  one  having  the  requisite  power  will  take  speedy 
measures  for  preventing  the  word  '*  deodand  ^'  any  longer 
being  applied  to  a  peiuilty  which  is  very  justly  levied,  but 
which,  we  think,  ought  always,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
bereaved  require  such  aid,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  manner 
alluded  to  above,  ^ow  a  well-educated  German  must 
laugh  at  us  when  he  hears  this  absurdly  misused  word 
gravely  pronounced  in  an  English  court !  What  a  high 
opinion  he  must  have  of  our  talent  for  using  our  words 
with  precision ;  and,  also,  what  a  high  opinion  he  must  have 
of  the  rigidness  with  which  we  attend  to  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  truly  awful  words  of  a  juror's  oath ! 


PUBLIC  BUILDING?  v.  ILLUMINATIONS. 

Wb  scarcely  ever  have  occaaion  to  reflect  upon  the  doings 
of  mankind  without  meeting  with  some  new  confirmation 
of  our  opinion  that,  for  one  really  and  deliberately  bad 
feeling,  men  have  a  full  hundred  of  honest,  though  very 
egregious  errors. 

Every  great  and  publicly  admired  and  celebrated  victory 
that  we  remember,  has  strengtiiened  the  oonvietion  alluded 
ta  in  the  above  paragraph.  There  has  been,  on  no  such 
occasion  that  we  can  odl  to  our  memory,  any  lack  [of 
generous  and  proper  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  many ;  on 
the  contrary,  enthusiasm  of  feeling  has  been  displayed 
in  every  possible  way— except  only  the  best,  most  appropriate, 
and  most  durable.  Joyous  countenances  thronged  the 
itreets ;  joyous  voices  kuded  the  brave  and  the  patriotic 
victor,  and  the  streets  bhzed  with  illuminations,  until 

**  The  lamp-lit  galaxies  in  splendour  vied 
With  anght  of  radiance  feign'd  in  tastem  story ;" 


but  all  the  joy  and  the  laud  were  of  the  most  speedily 
perishable  kind. 

We  think  that  there  is  by  far  too  much  good  sense 
afloat  among  us  now-a-days  to  allow  of  this  incongraity 
of  things — being  once  fairly  and  respectfully  pointed  o«t>- 
being  allowed  to  continue  in  the  time  to  come.  The 
approbation  due  from  the  people  to  their  benefisctois 
should  be  "  writ  in  maxbk ;"  when  we  rejoice  over  a 
trampled  ally  set  free,  or  over  the  abasement  of  a  hsDghty 
a^d  unprincipled,  as  well  as  unsparing  foe,  we  ooght  to  seize 
upon  the  occasion  to  add  to  the  solid  and  enduring  glories  of 
our  architecture.  That  is  an  expenditure  which  the  nation 
should  be  always  ready  ta  approve ;  and  surely  never  ought 
she  to  be  better  inclined  to  do  so,  than  when  M  of 
joy  for  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  the  struggles  of  her 
warriors,  in  a  righteous  and  merciful  cause* 

We  have  been  led  to  make  this  remark  on  accouuw  of  the 
noble  commemoration  of  two  great  victories,  coupled  widi  the 
not  very  creditable  non-commemoration  of  two  mighty  victors. 
We  have  Waterloo  Bridge  and  Trafalgar  Square,  two  truly 
noble  monuments  commemorative  of  two  very  nohle  and 
iipportant  victories.  Very  good,  so  Har ;  but  where  among 
the  beautiful  squares  in  which  our  great  metropolis  is  now 
so  rich,  may  a  foreigner  be  directed  to  the  statues  of  Nelson 
and  Wellington  ?  Heroes  such  as  these  vrill  no  doubt  be 
produced  to  future  ages,  without  such  stimulants  to  heroism 
and  patriotism.  But  is  that  ^ny  reason  why  such  men 
should  not  be  duly  honoured  ?  Because  (wisely  or  not)  we 
feel  quite  secure  as  to  the  future,  is  that  any  reason  why  we 
are  to  be  disgracefully  unjust  and  ungrateful  as  to  the 
ptesent  and  the  past  ?  We  trust  that  ere  a  very  long  time 
shall  elapse,  we  shall  have  a  practical  answer  given  to 
the  above  interrogatory.  However  this  query  may  be 
answered,  we  beg  to  assure  our  readers,  and  all  to  vbom 
these  presents  may  come,  that  we  have  put  the  question  in 
the  best  possible  feeling,  and  with  the  best  possible  wishes 
and  hopes. 


RUSSU.* 

(Continued  from  p,  381.) 

The  whole  empire  of  Russia  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
governments.     The  following  are  its  chief  provinces :— 

GOVERNMENTS. 


In  thb  North 
Finland. 
Wyburg. 
OloDelz. 
Archangel. 
Eslhunia. 
St.  Petertburgh. 
Novogorod. 
Vologda. 
Livonia. 
P^kovc. 
Tter. 
Jarosk. 
Koatroma. 

In  the  South. 

Kiev. 

Catharinoslaf. 
Cosiaks. 
Taurioa. 

Caucttut,  (pari  iu  Asia.) 
In  tbb  EAsr. 
PeriD,  (part  in  Asia.) 
Vyatka. 

Orenburg,  (part  in  Asia.) 
Kazan. 
Simbirsk. 


Penza. 
Saratof. 

Ik  the  CENTai. 
6ni(rienska 

Volodimir. 

Niguey  Noroforod 

Kaluga. 

Tula. 

Riasan. 

TamboC 

Orel. 

Kursk. 

Woronetz. 

Tscbeniga 

Ukarino. 

In  THE  West. 

Wiiepsk. 

Moghilie 

Courland. 

Wilna. 

Grodno. 

Minsk. 

Volhynia. 

PodoUa. 

Cberaon. 


*  This  article  was  inadvertently  headed  *'  Russia  in  Alia."   It  ibould 
liavc  b^n  *'  Russia." 
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The  two  distingaishing  features  of  EtiTopean  Rturift  art 
vast  plains,  denominated  steppes,  and  majestic  riven.  8ome 
of  these  plains  consist  of  an  extremely  fertile  soil,  others  are 
saline  wattes,  while  a  middle  kind  produces  a  scanty  supply 
of  yegetation,  and  are  occupied,  in  summer,  hy  tribes  that 
roam  in  quest  of  pasturage.  Other  parts  of  the  Russian 
territory,  though  frequently  flat,  present  more  variety.  The 
surface,  generally  speaking,  is  composed  of  two  inclined 
planes,  one  sloping  towards  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
the  other  descending  towards  opposite  points,  lliese 
declivities  meet  on  the  east  side  of  the  empire,  about  6(P  of 
latitude,  and  thence  describe  a  winding  line  towards  the 
south-west,  till  their  union  reaches  50*,  and  parts  Russia  in 
the  vicinity  of  Smolensko.  FVom  Uds  waving  ridge  the 
waters  flow,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  Eoxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  on  the  other  into  the  White  Sea  and  Baltic. 

The  Russian  empire  is  the  largest,  and,  in  reference  to  its 
extent,  the  most  thinly-inhabited  country  in  the  world.  It 
comprises  an  area  of  8,000,000  square  ndles,  or  one-seventh 
of  the  habitable  globe,  and  contains  57,000.000  souls, 
amounting  to  a  fraction  over  seven  persons  to  each 
square  mile. 

llie  character  of  the  Russians  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words;  they  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  almost  imperti- 
nentlj  inquisitive,  fond  of  empty  distinctkms  of  rank,  show, 
and  parade;  on  the  other  hand,  they  possess  remarkable 
powers  of  imitation,  and  are,  moreover,  extremely  hospitable. 
The  Russians  are  particularly  fond  of  the  warm  batii,  with 
one  of  which  the  meanest  huts  are  provided.  The  heat  they 
are  capable  of  sustaining  in  them  would  be  insupportable  to 
other  people,  and  they  not  unfrequently  sally  forth  from  a 
temperature  of  130<^  of  Fahrenheit'a  thermometer  to  plunge 
into  cold  water,  or  roll  in  snow. 

In  the  dark  ages  Russia  was  divided  among  a  great 
number  of  petty  princes,  who  made  war  upon  each  other 
with  great  ferocity  and  cruelt}'.  so  that  the  whole  country 
was  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery  ;  when  Rostomisel,  one 
of  their  chiefs,  pitying  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  countrymen, 
advised  them  to  offer  the  government  to  their  neighbours 
the  Waregers,  and  three  princes  of  great  ability  were  sent 
to  rule  over  them  ;  Ruric,  S incus,  and  Truwor,  said  to  have 
been  brothers,  who  reigned  amicably,  and  made  great 
additions  to  the  dominions ;  all  which  at  length  devolved  on 
Kuric,  by  the  death  of  Sincus  and  Truwor. 

In  97  6  tl.e  throne  of  Russia  was  occupied  by  Woldomir, 
who  demanded  in  marriage  the  princess  Anne,  sister  to  the 
Greek  emperor  Basilius  Porphjroenitus,  and  his  suit  was 
granted,  on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  Christifinity, 
-with  which  the  Russian  complied ;  and  he  was  baptized  on 
the  same  day,  with  20,000  of  his  subjects.  He  died  in 
1008 ;  and  dividing  his  empire  among  his  twelve  sons,  gave  it 
up  for  many  years  to  strife  and  civil  war. 

The  Tartars  conquered  the  country,  and  retained  possesiion 
of  it  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Russia  fell  a  prey  to  Poland.  These  evils  were  mucli 
aggravated  by  a  series  of  domestic  disputes,  which  lasted 
until  the  reign  of  John  I.,  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the 
future  grandeur  of  the  empire.  Observing  with  indignation 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  power,  he  sought  to  enlarge  it  by 
marriage,  and  obtained  Maria,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Twer, 
whom  he  sdon  after  deposed,  and  added  the  duchy  to  his  own 
territories.  At  the  death  of  this  empress,  John  took  another 
consort,  named  Sophia,  a  bold  and  determined  woman,  through 
whose  persuasions,  and  by  whose  skill  and  advice,  John,  after 
a  lengthened  and  desperate  struggle,  relieved  Russia  of  the 
Tartar  yoke  ;  he  then  took  possession  of  several  considerable 
domains  in  the  North,  with  Servia,  and  assumed  the  title  of 


czar.  He  died  in  1505,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-five  years* 
leaving  behind  him  an  immense  territory,  chiefly  of  his  own 
acquifmg. 

John  had  one  soq«  Demetrius,  by  his  first  wife,  and 
Oabriel  and  Helena  by  Sophia*  To  obtain  possession  of 
the  throne,  Gabriel  put  his  half-brother  to  deaths  and  took 
the  title  and  authority  of  czar.  Gabriel,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Basilius,  made  war  upon  the  Lithuanians,  but  was 
defeated,  and  having  his  army  considerably  diminished  by 
his  ill  success,  was  unable  to  resist  the  united  attacks  of  the 
Poles  and  Tartars  ;  and  the  latter,  treacherously  turning 
their  arms  against  their  allies,  not  only  conquered  Moscow, 
but  made  themselves  masters  of  Podolia  in  Poland.  Basilius 
with  great  difl&culty  retreated  to  Novogorod,  but  was  so  terri- 
fied that  he  hid  himself  under  a  haycock  to  avoid  a  party  of 
the  enemy.  This  weak  but  unfortunate  monarch  died  in  1 533, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Basiliozik  II.,  an  infant 
only  five  years  old. 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  his  two  uncles, 
Andrew  and  George,  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown, 
but  without  success.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  John  evinced 
a  desire  to  rescue  his  subjects  from  that  desperate  state  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism  into  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
immersed.  He  fitted  out  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  of  Germany,  requesting  that  he  would  send  into 
Russia  proper  priests  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  tenets  and 
observances  of  the  Latin  Church.  He  also  desired  to  have 
some  wise  and  experienced  statesmen,  competent  to  civilize 
the  wild  people  under  his  government ;  likewise  mechanics 
and  artists  of  every  kind.  In  return  for  which,  John  ofi'ered  to 
furnish  two  tons  of  gold  yearly,  for  twenty  years,  to  be 
employed  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks,  against  whom  the 
czar  promised  to  become  an  ally.  The  emperor  readily 
agreed,  and  the  Russian  ambssador  engaged  upwards  of  300 
German  artists,  who  were,  however,  unable  to  arrive  at 
their  destination  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
at  Lubec. 

The  first  enterprise  of  the  young  emperor  was  against  the 
Tartars  ;  but  at  the  siege  of  Ca^an  his  own  army  revolted, 
and  threatened  his  life,  lliough  justly  incensed  at  such 
conduct,  John  took  no  immediate  measures  for  punishing 
the  conspirators  ;  but  retiring  to  Moscow,  he  selected  a  guard 
of  2000  of  his  best  troops,  ordered  a  great  feast,  to  which  he 
invitei'  his  principal  nobles  and  officers,  to  each  of  whom, 
according  to  the  Russian  custom,  he  gave  very  rich  garments. 
The  chief  of  the  seditious  were  clothed  in  black  velvet,  and 
after  dinner  he  made  a  speech  to  the  whole  company, 
setting  ficrth  the  behaviour  of  the  troops  before  Casan ;  adding, 
he  was  doubly  sorry  to  find  the  instigators  of  such  treason 
among  those  who  ought  to  be  his  faithful  counsellors.  Upon 
this,  most  of  the  oflenders  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  to 
implore  his  pardon.  Some  of  the  most  criminal  were  then 
executed,  while  others  were  only  imprisoned.  Shortly  after, 
John  again  attacked  Casan,  over  which  he  this  time  gained  a 
complete  victory ;  and  then,  to  revenge  himself  for  the  de- 
tention of  the  German  artists  at  Lubec,  sent  an  army  of  100,000 
Russians  into  the  district  of  Dropt,  belonging  to  the  Livonians, 
who  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  ;  but  during  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  they  broke  faith,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  lengthened  war,  which  completely  dismembered  their 
territories. 

In  1569  the  czar  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England,  Captain  Richard  Chancellor  having  recently  dis- 
covered a  passage  to  Archangel  in  Russia  through  the 
White  Sea,  by  which  that  empire  could  be  supplied  with 
fbreign  goods  without  the  assistance  of  Poland  or  Livonia. 
To  the  discoverers  of  this  new  passage  John  granted  many 
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exdosiye''  priTilegefl/  and  made  an  alliance  ^th  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  which  has  continued  without  interruption  ever 
since.  In  the  mean  time  the  Turks  and  Tartars  entered 
Muscovy,  and  were  allowed  to  come  within  eighteen  miles  of 
Moscow.  The  czar  retired  to  a  well-fortified  cloister;  upon 
which  the  enemy  entered  Moscow,  plundered  it,  and  set 
fire  to  several  churches,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  soon  spread 
the  flames  all  over  the  whole  city,  which  was  totally  burnt  in 
ux  hours,  though  its  ^drcumference  was  upwards  of  forty 
miles.  A  powder-mine  at  some  distance  also  took  fire,  and 
fifty  roods  of  the  city  walls,  beside  all  the  buildings  upon  it, 
were  destroyed.  Upwards  of  209,000  persons  were  either 
burnt  or  buried  in  the  ruins.  This  terrible  disaster  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  wars  waged  by  the  Poles,  Livonians, 
and  Swedes ;  but  in  consequence  of  disagreements  among 
themselves  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  after  having  been 
worsted  in  an .  engagement  with  the  Tartars,  the  emperor 
John  died  in  1548.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Theodore, 
who,  after  a  weak  and  unprosperous  reign,  was  poisoned  by 
Boris  Oudenov,  his  brother-in-law,  in  1597. 

The  usurper  Boris  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  his 
reign  the  city  of  Moscow  was  devastated  by  the  most 
dreadful  famine  ever  recorded  in  history,  lliousands  of 
people  lay  in  the  streets  and  highways  with  their  mouths  lull 
of  hay,  straw,  and  even  the  most  filthy  things,  which  they  had 
been  attempting  to  eat.  This  dreadful  calamity  lasted  for 
three  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  which  Boris  could  use 
to  alleviate  it,  and  in  this  time  upwards  of  500,000  persons 
peiished  in  the  city.  . 

In  1604  a  young  man  appeared,  who  pretended  to  be 
Demetrius,  brother  to  the  late  czar ;  aud  being  supported  by 
the  Poles,  proved  very  troublesome  to  Boris,  and  at  his  death 
deprived  his  son  Theodore  II.  of  the  throne.  Demetrius 
held  the  empire  but  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Tuski  and  Uladislaus,  under  whom  the  Poles  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Russia,  and  Uladislaus,  who  was  the  son  of 
Sigismund  king  of  Poland,  deposed.  Theodore  Romanor, 
a  young  nobleman  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  whose  posterity  still  continue  to  enjoy  the 
sovereignty.  He  died  in  1646,  and  was  followed  by  his 
son  Alexis,  whose  reign  was'  ,one  continued  scene  of 
tumult  and  bloodshed,  which  lasted  until  1676. 

After  Theodore  IV.  came  Peter  I.,  known  as  the  Great, 
to  whom  Russia  has  long  ascribed  the  whole  of  her  present 
greatness.  He  established  a  maritime  power  in  the  empire, 
introduced  new  discipline  into  the  army,  and  took  every  method 
for  promoting  manufactures,  and  encouraging  the  useful  arts. 
In  1697|he  sent  several  young  noblemen  into  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  to  learn  ship-building  and  military  discipline; 
he  then  travelled  himself,  and  during  his  journey  laboured 
hard  at  the  forges,  rope-yards,  saw-mills,  paper  and  wire 
manufactories,  by  degrees  learning  the  whole  art  of  building 
ships.  In  1698  he  came  to  England,  where  he  improved 
himself  further,  and  engaged  several  artificers  to  accompany 
him  home.  While  returning,  he  was  informed  that  a 
rebellion  had  broken  out  among  his  subjects,  on  account  of 
his  innovations  and  reforms ;  but  unexpectedly  arriving  at 
Moscow,  his  presence  put  an  end  to  the  revolt.  In  1700  Peter 
entered  into  a  league  with  Denmark  and  Poland  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
Russia  had  acquired  a  great  portion  of  territory.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  disobedience  and  dissipated  habits  of  his  eldest 
son  Czarovitz,' Peter  ordered  his  consort  Catherine  to  be 
crowned,  and  recognised  as  his  successor,  who,  on  the 
decease  of  her  husband  in  1725,  mounted  the  Russian  throne, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  11.^  her  grandson,  who  died  of 
the  small  pox  in  1730. 


'  The  throne  of  Russia  was  next  Buceessifely  filled  bj 
Anne«  duchess  of  Courland,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Grea^  and  Peter  III.,  who  was  dethroned  and  muidered  bj 
his  wife  Catherine. 

Catherine  II.  has  been  regarded  a8''one  of  the  greatest  sore- 
rdgns  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Russia ;  while  her 
vices  and  intrigues  gained  for  her  the  titie  of  the  **  Send- 
ramis  of  the  North."     Under  her  dominion  the 'arts  and 
sciences  flourished  with  some  vigour,  and  rapid  strides  were 
made  by  her  subjects  towards  dvilisation.    On  the  momiog 
of  the  9th  of  November,   1796,  she  was  seized  with  apo- 
plexy^ which,  on  the  evenipg  of  the  10th,  ended  her  existence, 
in  the  68th  year  of  her  age,  leaving  the  empire  to  her  son 
Paul,  who  was  murdered  and  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Alexander.    This  prince,  after  many  unsuccessful  strogsla 
with  France,  became  the  humble  friend,  but  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  dupes  and  victims,  of  Buonaparte,  who,  in 
1814,  invaded  Russia.   His  designs  were,  however,  frostnted 
by  a  second  burning  of  the  devoted  city  of  Moscow  by  her 
own  inhabitants,  and  the  losses  sustained  in  his  army  oa  thii 
occasion  are  said  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  downfiu 
of  Napoleon.     Alexander  was  followed  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  the  present    monarch,  who    has   distingaiabed 
himself  principally  by  a  somewhat  succ^ful  but  by  do 
means  just  attack  upon  Turkey  in  1 828,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Polish  nation  in  the  succeeding  ]fear. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

{Conimued  from  p.  91.) 

Onb  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  great  empires  of  the 
ancient  world  was  Assyria,  which  derived  itt  name  from 
that  of  Ashur,  the  founder  of  its  capital,  Nineveh.  Tbe 
situation  of  Assyria  was  chiefly  between  the  Black  Ses,  tbe 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  but  in  the  earlier  agei 
of  its  existence  it  was  far  more  limited  in  extent,  as  well  li 
in  wealth  and  power,  than  when,  subsequenfly,  it  became  lo 

renowned.  . 

The  profane  historians  have  sadly  puzzled  themsdves  and 
their  readers  with  the  obscurity  of  their  account  of  its 
chronology.  On  its  general  history,  too,  some  of  them,  hot 
more  especially  Ctesias,  have  favoured  us  with  ststsmeofii 
which  smack  infinitely  more  of  romance  than  of  sober  uni 
grave  history.  In  short,  in  the  case  of  Assyria,  as  in  name- 
rotts  other  instances  of  ancient  history,  the  student  will  find 
his  only  sure  authority  in  the  Bible. 

llie  two  most  spleudid  and  important  cities  of  Aisym 
were  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  the  former  on  the  Tigris,  m 
the  latter  more  to  the  south,  on  the  great  river  Kuphrstei. 

Babylon,  the  site  of  which  is  about  aixty  miles  to  tlie 
south  of  the  existing  city  of  Bagdad,  was  conndcred  the 
most  splendid  and  powerful  city  in  the  world.  Its  wm 
which  were  of  absolutely  wonderful  strength,  are  said  to 
have  enclosed  a  space  of  seventy-two  square  miles.  On  tbe 
walls  were  three  hundred  strong  towers ;  and  in  esch  side  « 
the  wall,  which  was  quadrangi^lar,  there  were  twinty-D^e 
lofty  and  massive  gates,  of  solid  brass. 

Mighty  and  vast  as  was  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  wealthy 
and  numerous  as  were  its  inhabitants,  it  could  not  esespe  the 
common  doom  of  the  high  places  of  the  heathen.  U  v** 
twice  taken — by  Cyrus,  b.  c.  538 ;  and  by  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  two  hundred  find  eight  years  later.  Though  fisbyloo 
is  utterly  rained  as  a  city,  sufficient  of  its  rains  remsin  to 
show  what  vast  extent  of  ground  it  fimneriy  ooeopied.  A 
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yerj  eminent  trayeHer  and  antiquary »*  who  visited  the  rains 
about  twenty  yean  ago,  states,  that  from  a  spot  about  two 
miles  from  Hedah/he  could  trace  them  for  a  very  consi- 
derable  distance  into  the  country. 

Nineveh,  the  mighty  city  so  often  made  mention  of  in 
Scripture,  was  about  fifty  miles  in  circumference.  It  was 
completely  surrounded  by  a  wall  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  80  wide,  that  on  its  top  three  chariots  abreast  could  pass. 
Nimrod,  whom  some  authors  deem  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Belus,  is  by  other  authors  considered  to  have  been,  in  fact, 
that  tame  prince  :  he  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Babylon 
1 14  years.  His  son,  that  is  to  say  Belus,  removed  his  seat 
of  empire  from  Babylon  to  Nineveh.  This  prince,  who 
married  the  celebrated  Semiramis,  ^atly  extended  and 
adorned  his  chosen  capital.  At  his  death,  Semiramis  suc- 
ceeded him.  She  is  reported  to  have  kept  up  an  army  of 
600,000  infantry,  independent  of  numerous  war-chariots 
and  corps  of  cavalry.  After  this  warlike  queen  had  subdued 
a  considerable  portion  of  Asia,  she  was  slain  in  India, 
B.C.  1959*  Her  son  and  successor  seems  to  have  inherited 
her  martial  spirit  and  desires.  He  subdued  the  Caspians, 
fiactrians,  and  Arians. 

From  tiie  time  of  Ninyas  to  that  of  Sardanapalus,  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  to  be  mentioned  of  this  empire.  This 
truly  contemptible  prince  was  as  effeminate  and  luxurious 
as  most  of  his  predecessors  had  been  warlike  and  hardy. 
His  habits  were  the  most  pitiably  sensual  that  can  be 
imagined ;  and  his  palace  became  a  scene  of  continual  dissi- 
pation and  idleness.  Arbaces,  who  was  his  lieutenant  in 
Media,  was  to  the  full  as  brave  and  manly  as  his  royal  and 
worthless  roaster  was  the  reverse.  Sardanapalus  having 
for  a  considerable  time  secluded  himself  entirely  from  the 
eight  of  his  subjects,  and  it  being  reported  that  his  seclusion 
was  spent  in  pursuits  unworthy  of  either  a  king  or  a  man, 
Arbaces  resolved  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter.  For  this 
purpose  he  proceeded  to  the  palace  ;  and  having  made  his 
way  to  the  royal  apartments,  he  there,  to  his  unutterable 
disgust  and  indignation,  found  the  effeminate  and  heartless 
king  attired  in  the  female  garb,  and  engaged  in  the  truly 
manly  and  warlike  operation  of — spinning  ! 

Utterly  alienated  from  his  unworthy  king  by  ^is  sight, 
he  forthwith  associated  himself  with  another  warlike  officer, 
Beliclius,  the  governor  of  Babylon,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
posing Sardanapalus.     Joining  their  troops,  the  two  chief- 
tains besieged  Nineveh,  and  soon  reduced  the  king  to  such 
extrenaitiest  that  he  resolved  upon  destroying  himself  and  all 
the  treasures  he  possessed.   He  accordingly  caused  a  funeral 
pile  to  be  erected  of  the  most  costly  materials,  and  bune  d 
his  wives  and  himself  to  death  upon  it.     The  treasures  con- 
sumed in  this  suicidal  and  murderous  arson  are  said  to  have 
amounted  in  value  to  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  sterling 
punds! 

[By  way  of  parenthesis,  we  beg  to  direct  our  readers'  at- 
tention to  Lord  63rron's  "  Sardanapalus,"  one  of  the  finest 
closet  tragedies  ever  written.]  Arbaces  and  the  Medes  now 
settled  themselves  at  Nineveh,  and  the  new  dynasty  restored 
the  g^lory  of  Assyria,  which,  under  the  heartless  and  con- 
temptible Sardanapalus,  had  suffered  not  a  little. 

Tlie  most  distinguished  monarchs  of  the  second  Assyrian 
empire  were  Arbaces,  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
hflddoD.  The  second  of  these  was  an  exceedingly  politic 
as  well  as  warlike  prince.  He  it  is  who  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  having  dispersed  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
carried  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  into  captivity. 

(  To  be  eontimied.) 

«    Clauditii  Rich,  Eiq.,  who  waa  very  abtordly  and  unjustly  latirixed 
by  ttorA  Byroo. 
JVo.  261. 


CONTENT. 

A  WASPISH,  Splenetic,  and  dlpcontented  turn  is  a  strong 
indication  of  a  very  bad  heart,  or  a  very  weak  and  ill-regu- 
lated mind.  People  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
afiiicted  with  such  a  turn  are  a  positive  nuisance  to  society 
and  to  themselves;  The  mere  sight  or  knowledge  of  an- 
other's prosperity  are  gall  and  wormwood  to  them ;  and 
their  bitter  and  uncharitable  remarks  draw  down  upon  them 
the  dislike  and  the  avoidance  of  all  who  hear  them,  and 
whose  healthier  feeling  will  not  allow  them  to  fall  in  with 
sentiments  at  once  so  unjust  and  so  degrading. 

To  be  contented  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  being 
either  good  or  happy  ;  but  the  word  content,  like  so  many 
other  words  that  are  on  every  one's  lips  and  in  every  day 
use,  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misused. 
Content  may  be  earcied  to  an  extent  injurious  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  society  at  large  ;  so  carried,  it  degenerates 
into  an  efiTeminate  indolence,  unambitious  of  all  well-doing, 
and  lapped  in  an  intense  selfishness.  But  thus  viewing  the 
word  content,  the  feeling  is  a  real  and  pernicious  vice. 
No  man,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  ought  to  be  contented 
in  this  sense  of  the  word.  We  are  not  sent  into  this  world 
to  gaze  about  us  in  sybarite  ease;  oor  duties  to  society 
and  to  ourselves — for  an  unemployed  man  is  ever  an  un- 
comfortable man — require,  even  if  we  are  at'  ease  as  to 
worldly  circumstances,  not  to  be  content  to  leave  the  world 
no  better  at  our  death  than  it  was  at  our  birth. 

If,  even  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  a  duty  to  do 
something  towards  making  society  better,  happier,  wealthier 
or  wiser  than  they  found  it,  doubly  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
poor  man  to  do  so.  If  mere  existence,  the  mere  supply  of 
the  animal  wants,  were  to  content  a  community,  the  world 
would  very  speedily  relapse  into  its  primeval  barbarism. 
It  is  the  desire  to  improve,  the  discontent,  in  the  confined 
meaning  of  the  word,  that  has  blessed  society  with  all  that 
marvellous  store  of  wealth  which  it  contains  beyond  the 
mere  spontaneous  gifts  of  nature ;  and  he  who  will  compare 
the  state  of  a  civilized  country  like  England  or  France,  with 
that  of  the  Esquimaux,  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  if  our 
ancestors  had  been  contented  with  their  original  barbarism, 
we  should  have  exceedingly  small  reason  to  be  contented 
with  their  conduct.  But  in  addition  to  all  considerations 
connected  with  wealth ;  in  addition  to  the  obvious  fact,  that 
if  a  poor  man  be  contented  with  the  bare^subsistenee  from 
day  to  day,  he  is  everlastingly  liable,  from  illness  and  other 
causes,  to  die  of  actual  want,  or  meanly  to  become  a  burthen 
and  a  charge  upon  that  society,  which  he,  contented  soul ! 
has  made  no  efforts  towards  benefiting ;  there  is  another  and 
a  no  less  important  point. 

llie  mere  accumulation  of  a  large  property  is  a  kindness 
conferred  upon  society.  He  who  has  accumulated  a  million 
of  money  must,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  have  caused  twenty 
times  that  value  to  have  been  either  created  or  circulated ; 
in  fact,  circulation  is  itself  in  some  sort  identical  with  crea* 
tion,  as  we  pointed  out  in  some  remarks  we  made  in  a 
former  number  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  productive  labourer. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  a  poor  man  is  especially 
called  upon  not  to  be  contented,  in  tiie  sense  in  which  we 
are  at  present  considering  the  word.  Suppose  him  con- 
tented that  his  own  and  his  family's  subsistence  should  be 
of  the  scantiest  and  coarsest  description,  and  held  upon  the 
very  precarious  tenure  of  his  uninterrupted  health  and  em- 
ployment; has  he  the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  would  he  desire 
to  be,  during  his  whole  life,  destitute  of  the  means  of  acting 
the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  to  the  sick  and  destitute 
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wayfturer ;  to  hear  the  moan  and  look  upon  the  tears  of  the 
widow,  whose  famished  children  demand  the  bread  she 
cannot  give  to  them,  and  he  himself  so  little  removed  from, 
pale-faced  want  as  to  be  unable  to  relieve  the  sufferers  ? 
Base,  indeed,  were  the  man  who  ceuld  thus  reason  and  thus 
feel ;  and  very  important  it  is  that  it  should  be  universally 
known  and  acted  upon,  that  all  the  wealth,  and  very  much 
of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  society,  have  arisen  and  are 
maintained  owing  to  the  eager  desire  of  the  individuals  of 
that  mighty  and  struggling  mass  to  improve  their  individual 
condition. 


DUELLING. 

If  we  ate  exceedingly  annoyed  at  hearing  the  ceaaure  of 
phnuiea,  it  will  very  easily  be  credited  that  we  are  in  no 
wise  inclined  to  pass  by  without  censuring  such  ^  at  once 
absurd  and  bmtal  practice  as  that  to  which  our  present 
article  has  reference. 

Daily^ — ^it  may  almost  without  exaggeration  be  affirmed,-^ 
do  instanoea  occur  of  men  holding  themselves,  and  who  are 
held  by  others,  to  be  intelligent  and  respectable,  meeting 
to  decide  some  trumpery  quarrel  by  dint  of  an  appeal  to 
deadly  weapons.  We  are  quite  in  agreement  with  all 
writers,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  whether  in  ponderous 
folio  or  in  newspaper  paragraph,  who  censure  the  equally 
brutal  and  silly  practice  of  duelling ;  but  we  must  take  leave 
to .  observe,  that  we  think  that  tdl  those  writers,  so  far  as 
our  experience  extends,  are  a  little  too  eiiclusive  and  partial 
in  the  bestowal  of  their  censure. 

True  enough  it  most  undoubtedly  is  that  the  actual  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  trumpery  transactions  which 
are  facetiously  misnamed  *'  affairs  of  honour,"  are  most 
undoubtedly  guilty  of  a  very  grave  offence  alike  against 
divine  and  human  law,  against  good  feeling  and  against 
good  sense*  1  roe  enough  it  is  that  no  man  who  is  engaged, 
whether  as  a  principal  or  as  a  second,  in  one  of  these  partly 
brutal  and  partly  silly  transactions,  can  be  by  any  sane  and 
honest  man  pronounced  ctherwise  than  guilty  of  the  grave 
offence  above  named;  but  are  tbey  the  on /^  persons  to 
whom  we  ought  to  extend  our  censure  ?  Are  we  to  look 
only  at  the  consequence,  and  to  leave  out  of  our  sight  the 
cattse  ?  Are  we  to  reserve  ifll  our  virtuous  indignation  for 
the  few  individuals,  and  to  pass  quite  coolly  and  quite  un* 
concernedly  by  the  vice  of  the  whole  community  ? 

It  may.  perhaps,  be  objected  to  us  that  we  arc  speaking 
unfairly  ;  that,  in  fact,  socibtt  has  leaUy  and  truly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  But  whosoever  shall  object  this 
against  us,  will  object  it  wrongfully.  How  does  the  matter 
really  stand  ?  It  is  socixty  which  not  merely  sanctions, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  compels  the  existence  of  this  truly 
disgraceful  and  disgusting  practice.  Excepting  a  military 
man  of  high  and  established  repiitation,  who  among  us  csn 
safely  bid  defiance  to  the  withering  effect  of  being  branded 
with  the  awful  name  of  "  Coward?"  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
the  person  thus  situated,  that  the  ro£an  who  seeks  to  in- 
volve him  in  a  breach  of  both  human  and  divine  law  is  in 
every  point  of  view  utterly  unworthy  of  being  believed; 
that  hU  character  is  so  bad  that  mere  contact  with  him  is 
itself  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  presewation 
of  even  a  relic  of  reputation ; — "Coward !"  shouts  the  ruffian, 
and  '< Coward!"  tacitly  but  terribly  re-echoes  society.  He 
must  be,  indeed,  a  stout-hearted  man  who  can  coolly  resolve 
to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  society,  snd  to  allow  his  family, 
the  wife  of  hia  bosom,  the  young  children  who  have  to  per- 
petuate his  ^^e,  to  suffer  equally  with  himself  under  the 


terrible  sentence  of  bocul  contempt.  Here  it  istbtit 
find  society  to  blame*  The  ruffian,  upon  the  mere  iiro^^^r 
of  personal  courage,  is  allowed  to  bully  a  more  respectable 
man  into  a  disgraceful  personal  conflict,  not  merely  by  lui 
own  innate  and  confirmed  blackguardism,  but  upon  pis  0/ 
incurring  the  contempt  of  society.  Shame  upon  lociety  foi 
thus  allowing  its  members  to  be  gosded,  almost  irresistibly 
goaded,  into  a  breach  of  its  laws,  and  of  the  law  of  God !  It 
is  absurd,  it  is  mere  and  very  Pharisaical  cant,  to  ceoraretbe 
acts  of  the  individual  duellist,  while  sanctioniog  the  bnitallj 
unjust  general  principle  of  duelling.  It  is  sodety,  tbt 
leading,  most  powerful  and  most  influential  members  of 
society,  who  ought  to  be  blamed  for  every  individual  cue  g( 
duelling ;  it  is  society,  as  consisting  of  such  persons,  tba!  is 
concerned  in  putting  down  this  horrible,  and  yet  very  paltrr 
practice.^  Pugilism,  cock-fighting,  bear  and  buU-baitiDg-&(l 
these  degrading  practices  are  put  down  by  the  good  sense  d 
society  ;  and  there  is  nothing  wanted  but  the  n\ii  on  lU 
part  of  men  of  rank  and  influence,  to  put  down  the  ifiluuteir 
more  disgraceful,  because  infinitely  more  wicked  and  inliQ- 
man  practice  of  Duelling. 


WHAT  IS  A  CENTURY  ? 

Whsk  the  learned  do  take  it  in  their  heads  to  be  ab- 
surd, they  are  far  from  being  sparing  of  their  efforts.  If 
we  needed  any  proof  of  that  fact,  we  should  find  it  in  \\t 
fact  of  the  question  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  srtic  < 
not  pnly  having  been  asked,  but  very  fiercely  disputed 
upon  by  really  accomplished  scholars  and  able  writeis. 

Some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  suppose  that  cenU^ 
being  well  known  to  mean  a  hundred,  — and  from  ««i»"« 
the  word  century,  meaning  one  hundred  years, — the  quwtif  n 
must  be  merely  put  in  a  jocular  way,  and  without  il:? 
slightest  reference  to  actual  and  serious  chronologic  doubts. 
Such,  however,  we  can  very  gtavely  assure  our  rcsdeisi^ 
not  the  case. 

Reckoning,'a8  we  do,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord,  ve  reckon 
that  the  present  century  commenced  on  the  first  dsy  c- 
January,  in  the  year  1801 ;  we  consider  that  1799  yen 
can  by  no  means  be  called  eighteen  complete  centonn; 
and  that  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  completed,  i| 
was  just  perfectly  absurd  to  date  on  any  gives  dsy  m^ 
month  of  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth.  But  socb  vis 
by  no  means  the  Kght  in  which  the  matter  appeared  » 
very  many  very  able  writers.  Our  readers  will  probaWT 
be  not  a  little  astonished  to  learn  that  Hume  and  Robeft- 
son  are  on  the  one  side,  and  that  Playfair,  Whislou,  Fop* 
son,  Blair  and  Lalande,*  are  on  the  other ! 

All  the  difference,  error,  and  disputation,  whick  In" 
taken  place  upon  this  seemingly  so  simple  subject,  ^J' 
arisen  from  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sophisticalioBo:* 
truth ;  and  as  the  sopliistication  is  curious  enough,  ve  *' 
endeavour  to  explain  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  reader 

There  are  two  modes  of  reckoning,  the  cardinal  roetli^* 
and  the  ordinal  method. 

;  By  the  former,  the  numbers  terminate  the  space  lb'! 
refer  to';  they  cannot  be  used  until  the  space  they  ref*'  ^ 
be  past.  By  the  latter,  contrariwlae,  they  commence  ti? 
space  to  which  they  refer,  and  consequently  may  be  '*•* 
during  all  that  space. 

*  We  must  reoark.'b;  the  way,  thai  Lalaodc  secaaCcd  ha  opinov:  "^ 
that  Playfair,  though  advocating  one  aide,  has,  in  bb  Chroook^  "^^^  ^ 
acted  upon  the  other. 
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Having  compared  the  cardinal  and  ordinal  methods  of 
enumerating,  our  readers  will  be  kind  enough  to  observe, 
that  counting  ten  years,*  the  cardinal  method  gives  the 
first  place  on  the  left  of  the  line  of  enumeration,  not  to  the 
figure  representing  one,  but  to  a  cipher.  Thus  reckoning 
cardinally,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7t  8,  9,  10,  11  ;  but,  reckon- 
ing ordinaily,  we  must  write  —  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7}  8,  9, 
10. 

By  the  former  method  the  name  of  the  tenth  year  is,  in 
fact,  given  to  the  eleventh ;  and  if  that  be  not  an  obvious 
absurdity,  we  really  know  not  where  to  look  for  one.  The 
advocates  of  the  cardinal  way  of  reckoning  assume  that 
the  first  century,  was  not  a  century  till  afler  it  was  passed, 
because  it  was  not  a  century  (i.e.  a  complete  hundred  years,) 
at  any  period  of  its  passing.  The  truth  and  the  sophism 
are  here  face  to  face.  There  is  the  confusion  between  com- 
plete and  past,  between  the  end  of  the  instant  that  ends 
the  first  hour,  and  the  beginning  of  the  instant  that  com- 
mences the  second  hour. 

Here,  it  is  very  evident,  is  the  source  of  the  error  ;  but 
the  absurdity  of  the  error  by  no  means  ends  here* 

The  century  is  a  mere  arbitrary  division  of  time,  for  the 
convenience  of  referring  events  intelligibly  to  their  place 
in  the  time  that  has  past  since  the  creation,  or  since  any 
point  in  that  time.  The  word,  in  short,  has  in  this  case  no 
real  and  necessary  connexion  with  the  thing.     [Seed  time 
and  harvest  would  come  as  usual,  if  we  were  to  cut  up  our 
centuries  into  decades,  and  coll  them  frying-pans.      But  a 
number  is  not  to  be  thus  treated  it ;  is  not  because  the 
century,  as   a   mere  name,  is  arbitrary,  that  therefore  a 
hundred  may  mean  two  hundred ;  a  hundred  might  have 
been    originally,  for  aught  of  real   effect,   just  as   well 
called  a  humming-top,   and   vice  venA ;   but  what  was 
once  merely  arbitrary,   custom  and  consent,  the  **  jus  et 
norma  loquendi"  have  made  significant  and  unconvertible. 
These  things  being  duly  considered,  the  cardinal  method 
of  reckoning  time  has  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  com- 
mon sense  ;   but  its  advocates  are  so  far  from  seeing  this, 
that  they  quite  coolly  retort,  "  If  you  say  that  a  hundred  can 
be  taken   for  no  more   than  a  hundred,  how,  on  the  other 
band,  can   you  make  it  out  to  be  less  than  a  hundred, 
which  you  do  in  calling  this  the  nineteenth  century,  though 
you  ore  now  writing  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  century,  be  its  name  what  it 
may  ?" 

At  first  sight  the  retort  looks  well  enough,  but  its  logic 
is  leaky — it  will  hold  no  water ;  to  speak  more  plainly,  the 
retort  is  founded  on  a  blunder. 

If  intending  to  go  to  any  particular  place  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  yet  feeling  uncertain  as  to  the  day  upon  which 
our  engagements  will  allow  of  our  doing  so,  we  say,  it 
Uing  then  only  Thursday,  "Well  call  this  week,"  are  we  for 
a  moment  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  the  next  Sunday  is  past  ? 
We  know  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  people  of  this 
iiimntry  mean  by  a  week  that  portion  of  time  which  will 
elapse  between  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  and  twelve 
)'clock  on  the  next  succeeding  Saturday  night ;  and  this 
>eing  the  case,  we,  in  saying  this  week,  do  not  assume  the 
vcek  to  be  completed,  but  only  say.  Well  call  some  time 
n  the  week  of  which  this  present  time  is  part  and  parcel. 

Nay,  as  simplicity  is  a  great  aid  to  lucidness,  let  us 
lescend  still  farther.  Are  we  to  say  that  we  did  that  on 
Tuesday   last  which,  in  fact,  we  did  ^on  Monday  last  ? 


•  And  of  conrM  the  laroe  method  will  show  the  same  m  to  centiirifa  I 
I  it  does  to  tena  of  yeirt.  { 


According  to  our  friends  the  cardinal  reckoners  we  oughts 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  commonly  called  Monday  were 
not  pait  until  the  commencement  of  Tuesday ;  and  if  the 
eighteenth  century  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  until  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth,  neither  ought  Monday  to 
be  spoken  of  audibly  or  otherwise  until  Tuesday  morning ! 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  remark  upon  another  error  in 
this  truly  absurd  disputation.  In  using  the  word  century 
to  denote  divisions  of  time,  including  a  hundred  of  those 
subdivisions  which  we  call  years,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
"  century  "  during  any  time  between  the  first  of  January 
and  the  thirty-first  of  December,  we  are  not  guilty  of  the 
supposed  solecism  of  speaking  of  that  as  being  past  which, 
in  fact,  is  only  passing ;  we  call  the  present  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  speaking  in  general  terms,  because  we  know 
that  the  eighteenth  century  is  completed,  and  the  nineteenth 
is  not,  and  that,  consequently,  nothing  can  prevent  this 
century,  when  completed,  from  being  the  nineteenth.  And 
for  all  more  particular  purposes,  do  we  not  speak  of  the 
present  year  as  the  year  1 886  ?  t.  e.  the  thirty-sixth  successive 
hundredth  part  of  that  century  which,  when  completed,  will 
be,  if  common-sense  be  at  all  regarded,  called  and  known  as 
the  nineteenth  century. 


EMULATION.^ 

Many  writers,  but  more  especially  some  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject  of  education,  have,  as  it  seems  to  us^  formed 
a  very  imperfect  and  mistaken  estimate  of  emulation.  They 
have  spoken  of  it  as  being  in  some  measure  akin  to  envy ; 
as  being,  at  all  event?,  the  probable  parent  of  that  truly  base 
and  miserable  passion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  and  mischievous  than  this 
notion,  when  taken  as  a  rule  in  an  educational  system. 
Excluding  emulation  from  among  the  motives  to  improve- 
ment, the  tutor  voluntarily  gives  up  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  means  which  nature  has  put  into  his  hands  for  well 
and  successfully  training  the  young  mind ;  and  in  proportion 
as  he  loses  on  this  score,  he  must  either  fall  short  in  the  ful- 
filment of  his  arduous  task,  or  perform  it  by  appealing  to 
motives  infinitely  inferior  to  that  which  he  so  contemptuously 
has  dismissed. 

Emulation  is  widely  different  from  envy  in  this,  that  it  has 
not  a  particle  of  malignity ;  nay,  to  speak  affirmatively  in- 
stead of  merely  negatively,  that  it  can  coexist  with  the  most 
glowing  admiration  of  the  gr^at  or  good  deeds  it  would  fain 
imitate  or  excel,  and  with  the  sincerest  and  most  respectful 
feeling  of  friendship  for  him  whose  conduct  has  warmed  it 
into  life. 

That  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  perfectly  puerile  to 
argue ;  for  the  experience  of  all  history,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  whether  general  or  particulairy  abundantly  proves 
the  fact. 

How  different  from  this  noble  feeling,  from  this  feeling 
productive  of  so  many  glorious  and  of  so  many  useful  deeds, 
is  pale-faced  and  self-torturing  envy !  Let  Hannibal  emu^ 
lating  his  country's  defenders,  be  compared  to  the  dark,  fierce^ 
unsparing,  greedy,  and  murderous  Catiline,  envying  the  pro- 
sperity he  had  voluntarily  forfeited  in  the  pursuit  of  his  base 
pleasures.  After  this  comparison  is  made,  (and  very  many 
similar  ones  might  he  suggested,)  we  really  think  that  no  one, 
having,  as  we  are  sure  that  all  respectable  tutors  have,  a  real 
and  lively  desire  for  the  utmost  possible  improvement  of  his 
pupils,  will  ever  agmn  either  think  or  speak  of  discarding 
emulation  from  among  the  number  of  his  legitimate  meaus 
to  that  most  de;9irable  end.  , 
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'Tbb  booBdariee  of  Bgypt  commetiee  on  the  bouI^,  about 
230  45'  of  north  latitude,  and  terminate  at  31°  27',  being  in 
length  aboiit  500 'miles  firom  south  to  north,  and  some  parts 
of  it'^50'in  breadth.  The  chief- river  in  the  country  is  the 
Nile,  the  origin  of  which  has  caused  much  controversy,  but 
bds  iie^er  been  conreetly  ascertfdned.  Its  climate  is  gene- 
rally warm,  and  at  certain  seasons  the  heat  is  intolerable ; 
rainfeldom  fidlsr,  but  the  dews  are  copious,  and  irrigation  is 
pvodiiced  by  the  periodical  overflow  of  the  Nile. 

•  Egypt  abounds*  in  antiquities.  The  paintings  in  the  tjombs 
oPTlfebeA'have  wonderfully  preserved  their  colours,  i^nd,  in 
aline  lyith  Pharos,  without  the  walls. of  Aleiandria,  is  the 
naigtkificent  Pillar  of  Pompey :  ito  height  is  ninety  feet. 
The'Pyjrainids  of  Egypt  are  aJso  objects  of  great  curiosity ; 
they  are  composed:  of  stones  shaped  in  the  form  of  prisms, 
jmd  -within  them  are  various  .passages  and  chambers. 

.The  present  inhailntants  of  Egypt  consist  of  Ck>pts,  or  ori- 
ginal occupiers  of  the  country,  Beduine  Arabs,  Mamelukes, 
Europeans,  Musselmans,  and  Jews ;  ol  whom  it  is  computed 
thqre  are  2,500,000  souls.  The  arts  of  agriculture  are  in 
an'extremely  low  state,  and  yet  from  its  fertility  Egypt  has 
often  afforded  ample  supplies  to  other  .countries.  The  go. 
verniqent,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  its  people,  are  unfriendly 
to^great^eiertidns  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  consequently 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  are  few  and  inconsiderable. 
It'-producea  an  abundance  of  sdt,  which  obtains  a  ready  and 
extensive  sale.  The  polishing  of  flints  and  precious  stones 
is;  a  considerable  business  in  Egypt,  but  is  chiefly  performed 
by.^ews  i  and  the  Copts  are  excellent  merchants,  clerks,  and 
adcouhtants.  The  mahafacture  of  glass  of  an  inferior  kind 
also  gives  employment  to  a  portion 'of  the  inhabitants. . 

'Among  all  the  ancient  nations  which  have  been  distin- 
guished in  history,  none  is  more  worthy  of  our  notice  than 
the  kingdom  of  E^ypt. '  If  not  the  birth-place,  it  was  the 
efti;ly  protector  of  the  sciences,  and  cherished  every  species 
of  knowledge  which  was  known  or  cultivated  in  remote 
periods.  It  was  the  principal  'source  from  which  the  Gre- 
cians derived  their  knowledge,  and,  after  all  its  windings  and 
enlaigements,  we  n^ay  still  trace  the  stream  of  our  knowledge 
td  the  bank's  of  the  Nile. 

'Every  ancient  nation  lays  claim  to  a  higher  origin  than 
legitimate  history  can  sanction ;  and  Egypt  extends  its  claims 
tq  a  period  entirely  fabulous,  llie  first  kings  were  pastoral 
ones,  who  must  have  been  cruel  and  severe,  as  their  memory 
was  detested ;  for  when  Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  into 
Egjyptft  a  shepherd  was  ','  an  abomination  to. thd.  Egyptians." 
OsymonidM  was  the  first  ruler  whose  history  approaches  pro- 
bability. He  was  succeeded  by  Moeris,  Sesostris,  Rhainpsi- 
nitus,  and  various  other  monarchs,  who  reigned  up  to  the 
year, 63 6t  b.  c,  when  the  empire  was  divided  into  twelve 
gbvernmentp^  '  called  a  dodecarchy.  With  Psammeticus, 
Nechus,  Apieres,  and.Amasisj  ended  the  ancient  race  of 
Egyptian  kings. 

'  llie  Persian  usurper  Cambyses  proved  a  detested  tyrant  to 
the  Egyptians;  but  Aiyandes,  to  whom  the  former  com- 
mitted the  government  on  his  death-bed,  was  a  mild  and 
clement  ruler. ,  It  was  after  the  enfeebled  state  in  which  the 
einpire  was  left  by  Goddomanus,  surnamed  Darius,  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  during  his  march  after  the  conquests  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  received  in  Egypt  rather  as  a  friend 
than  a  conqueror.  He  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria  as  a 
d&mmerdal  station ;  and  at  his  death  carried  with  him  the 
regret  and  affections  of  the  Egyptian  people. 

In  the  year  368,  Ptolemy  Soter  became  soverei^  of 


Egypt,  who  added  Palesdne,  Syria,  and  Pheenida,  to  lui 
dominions.  This  prince,'  as  well  as  being  a  skilful  sad  in- 
trepid general,  was.  also  a' literary  character.  H?  wrote  the 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  lost  anud  the  nyvgn 
of  time ;  he  founded  a  college,  which  became  the  abode  of 
learned  men ;  and  formed  a  library  1 1  aaist  the  cultivation 
qf  science.  Eleven  other  princes  bearing 'the  same  name, 
and  descendants  of  this  illustrious  monarch;  succesuvely 
filled  the  throne.  Fortyrseyen  years  before  Christ,  Cieopatn 
became  sovereign  of  the  empire,  at  a  time  when  the  affainof 
the  nation  were  in  a  state  of  great  distraction ;  sad  toon 
after  Julius  Caesar  pursued,  Pompey  from  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  into  Egypt,  wheire.  t&e  former .  conUnoed  with  the 
j^sofeesed  intention'  of  settling  its  afiairsi  but  .for  the  real 
puqiose  of  carrying  on  an  amour  with  the  queen.  After  bii 
murder,  in  the' senate  of  Rome;  and  the  victoiy  of  Marc 
Antony  oveir  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at,  PhUippi,  the  conqoeror 
yiewing  himself  as  master  .of  Rome,  travelled  into  byiia,  ind 
having  arrived .  at  Tarsus,  commanded  Cleopatra  to  luve 
Egypt,  aad  appeair  before  him ;  the  meeting  was  conducted 
with  a  splendour  beyond  example,  and  their  fcsstings  veie 
numerous  a^id  extravagant  Like  CsBsar.  Antony  was  cap- 
tivated with,  the  fascinations  of  the  licentious  princesa.  aod 
he  divorced  his  wife  Octayia,  the  mo&t  virtaous  of  vomeo, 
to  remove  the  jealousy,  and  enjoy  the  fayours  of  Qeopatn. 

Enervated  and  detained  from  home  by  effeminate  pleuuiei. 
Antony  neglected  to  make  bis  power  over  the  Komsa  p<opK 
sufficiently  secure,  and  Octavianus  appeared  in  arms  agaiiut 
him.  A. naval  battle  was  hazarded  at'Actinm;  A&ton)i'e 
fleet  was.  vanquished,  and  he  fled,  into  Alexandria,  vhile 
Cleopatra  retired  to  a  sepulchral  monument.*  Believing  a 
report  that  she  had  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  seebg  luffisdf 
en  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  inveterate  foe. 
Antony  ifell  upon  his  own  sword.  But  not  havuig  iasUBlIj 
died,  and  finding  that  Cleopatra,  was  istill  alive,  he  was  con* 
veyed  to  her  retreat,  and  after  anafifeptitigfareweUj  expired 
Cleopatra  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Octaviatms,  on  wboa 
she  essayed  all  those  arts  and  fascinations  she  had  soaocee*- 
fully  employed  on  her  former  conquerors,  Ca&aiur  aad'Afitosj. 
but  the  heart  of  Octavianus  was  proof  against  )ieriiksnn»,  aad 
in  despair  she  procured  an  asp,'  by  the  Sting  of  which  (k; 
died.  .  With  her  ended  the  dynasty,  of  the  IWeidei,  whieb 
bad  l^ted  about  294  years,  and  Egypt  was  converted  into 
a  province  of  llome,  remaiiiing  so  uiitil  the  fall  of  that  07. 

In  the  year  634  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saraceas. 
under  Amru,  who  was  appointed  governor,  abd  die  ftmf^^ 
library  of  Ptolemy  Soter  kl  Alexandria  was  destroyed.  T^ 
kingdom  remained  a  province  of  the  Fei^iah  empire  mbitbe 
year  1171,  when  Saladin  revolted  and  obtained  the  tide  tfd 
power  of  Sultan  of  Egypt.  During  the voveitigoty  of  tlu» 
daring  ruler,  a  third  crusade  was  detemiined'onitt  Eonfc; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany, '  Philip  II.  .of 'ftancci  t*' 
Richard  I.  of  England,  having  arrived  before  Ae  citraf 
Ptolemaus,  iaid  siege  to  it,  biit  Saladin  capitalai!td,si^tke 
garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  withthehofiOttitofv*^« 
and  all  the  European  potentates  returned  eicej^  fitehiot 
Coeur  de  Lion,  who  took  possession  of  the  d^^  AahelfiD. 
Upon  this  event  Saladin  hastened  to'.Jerusataiib  ^^^ 
Kichard  followed  him,'  and  h^d  him  in  close  siegetbitt«lB>> 
the  hour  arrived  that  the  city  was  to  b^  defiiSrtd  opit^ 
besieging  army  retreated,  and  the  enterprise  was  aban^^* 
In  1193,  Saladin  died,  aged  55,^  having  reigned  over  £gtl>l 
twenty-four  years.  When  he  usuiped  the.Mvereigoty*  ^ 
durst  not  entrust  himself  to  the  nntional  troops,  but  pl^^ 
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about  his  throne  a  powerfal  body  of  daves,  with  whom  ori- 
ginated the  Mameluket.  SucceaaiTe  monarcha  increaaed  the 
power  of  theae  attendanta  by  new  privilegea,  and  at  length 
they  obtained  auch  influence  aa  to  possess  in  reality  the  dis- 
posal of  the  aovereignty.  llie  Mameluke  dynasty  com- 
menced with  Ibeg,  in  1277»  and  lasted  128  years,  when 
Egypt  became  a  Turkish  province. 

in  1798,  the  republican  armies  of  France,  after  having 
trampled  on  the  independence  of  three- fourths  of  Europe, 
commenced  an  expedition  into  Egypt.  The  naval  force  was 
entrusted  to  the  command  of  Admiral  Brueys,  and  the  army 
was  headed  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ;  while  on  the  part  of 
England,  Admiral  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  fleet.  T^e 
famous  battle  of  the  Nile  was  the  consequence,  when  Nelaon 
gained  a  complete  victory,  with  eleven  shipa  of  the  line,  and 
one  of  fifty  guna,  againat  thirteen  ahipa  of  the  enemy 'a  line, 
and  other  smaller  craft. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1800,  a  treaty  waa  entered  into, 
by  which  the  French  were  bound  to  leave  Egypt ;  with  the 
terms  of  which,  however,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  com- 
ply, and  the  court  of  London  planned  a  secret  expedition, 
which  eventually  caused  the  FVench  to  abandon  the  country. 

During  the  commotiona  occasioned  by  the  Eurppeans 
entering  Egypt,  the  court  of  Constantinople  af^ointed.Ali 
Pacha  to  the  command  of  an  army,  of  which  he  took  .advan- 
tage, by  usurping  the'power  of  Egypt,  but  in  February  1821^, 
he  was  killed  in  his  own  seraglio,  by  a  part^dfwau^army  the 
Sultan  of  Turkeyxhad  aent  to  besiege  him.      '\\.  " 

In  a  aucceeding  article  we  shall  proceed  widi  ^detaila  of 
Nubia  and  Abyaainia. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

In  the  courae  of  onr  labours  in  this  work,  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  extremely  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  what  may  be  most  properly  described 
as  routine  writing, — the  mere  repetition  of  other  people's 
idea;,  without  knowledge  or  even  anxiety  as  to  their 
oorrectncsi.  A  new  instance  of  thia  mischievous  tendency 
might  be  produced  every  day ;  and  it  really  is  wonderful  that 
some  of  the  original  and  powerful  writers  who  serve  and 
elevate  their  country's  literature  in  the  higher  order  of  the 
critical  journals,  do  not  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of 
pointing  out  the  injury  which  is  done  by  the  continual  repe- 
tition, in  books  intended  for  the  young,  errors  that  have  long 
since  been  exploded  among  all  scholars  and  men  of  science. 
Gladly  should  we  ourselves  undertake  a  task  so  truly  useful, 
but  our  linaita  will  not  allow  of  our  even  attempting  it.  All 
that  we  can  do  in  the  matter  ia,  to  correct  from  time  to  time 
an  error,  whether  of  fact  or  of  reaaoning.  One  of  the 
numerous  errors  into  which  generationa  after  generatiooa 
have  been  written  by  auccessive  authora  we  pointed  out  in 
our  remarks  upon  the  much  talked-of  "  generoaity  of  the 
lion."  Another  is  the  characterbing  nations  aa  to  temper 
and  disposition,  which,  in  very  many  cases,  is  not  much 
more  correct  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  all  the  English 
have  flaxen  hair,  and  that  all  the  Spanish  are  six  feet  high. 

llie  patience  and  the  industry  of  the  Hindoos  are  de- 
scribed in  the  wannest  terms  by  numerous  writers ;  though 
the  former  has  been  a  main  cause  of  preventing  them  from 
making  themselves  free,  and  though  the  latter  *'  fact"  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  undeniable  truth,  that,  excepting 
cottons.  Cashmere  shawls,  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  from  Hindostan  to  Europe  ia  so  petty  aa 
scarcely  to  deserve  mention.  ^       . 


The  "patience"  that  has  been  so  highly  and  so  often 
lauded,  would  be  far  more  correctly  termed  indolence : 
enervated  partly  by  his  voluptuous  climate,  and  partly  by 
hia  auperatitiona,  the  Hindoo  haa  ever  been  the  prey  to  bold 
and  unprincipled  invaders.  Th'is  same  indolence,  as  it  feems 
to  us,  has  been  a  main  cause  of  the  perpetuation  of  the 
numerous  puerilities  of  the  Hindoo's  superstition.  To 
examine  and  compare  requires  a  masculine  character  such 
aa  the  Hindoo  is  very  rarely  found  to  possess ;  and, 
accordingly,  notwithstanding  all  the  mbchievous  conse- 
quences of  the  division  of  castes,  and  of  the  multitude  of 
days  devoted  to  absurd  ceremonials,  these  evils  are  preecrved 
not  merely  passively,  but  with  an  actual  affection. 

It  is  to  the  indolence  of  the  Hindoo,  also,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  his  singular  temperance  and  seeming 
carelessness  about  accommodations  which  the  poorest 
Euro^tean  peasant  would  deem  quite  indispensable  to  his 
comfortable  existence. 

Z  Not  only  in  their  commerce,  but  in  the  arts  also  the 
Hindoos  show  great  indolence.  It  ia  well  known  to  all  who 
have  resided  among  them,  that  though  the  price  of  labour 
is  extremely  low  as  compared  to  the  price  of  labour  in 
England,  work  would  actually  be  done  cheaper  by  an 
English  artizan  than  by  a  Hindoo,  from  the  much  greater 
time  the  latter  would  require,  eapecially  if  he  ia  not  sharply 
watched  and  rated  by  hia  employer. 

In  the  sciences  they  are  aa  backward  aa  they  are  alow  in 
the  arts  ;  and,  as  if  to  set  aside  all  doubts  as  to  their  being 
intensely  idle,  their  favourite  remark,  often  quoted,  from  one 
of  their  most  esteemed  writers,  is  substantially  thia  ;— that, 
to  sit  is  better  than  to  stand,  to  lie  down  than  to  sit,  to 
sleep  than  to  remain  awake  ;  and  to  die  still  better  than  all 
the  rest. 

Denying  the  industry  of  the  Hindoos,  and  attributing 
any  thing  rather  than  a  good  effect  to  their  patience,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  aaying,  that  in  other  parts  of  their  cha- 
racter, of  which  leas  mention  Las  been  made,  we  see  infinite 
reason  for  admiring  them.  The  love  of  children  for  their 
parents  is  no  where  more  intensely  felt,  or  more  beautifully 
exhibited  than  in  Hindostan,  where  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  circumstance  for  the  former  to  deny  themselves  a 
sufficiency  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life  rather  than 
allow  want  to  approach  the  dwellings  of  the  latter. 

Received  as  a  whole,  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  to 
be  rendered  faulty,  where  we  see  faults  to  censure  in  it, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  their  mischievous  religious 
and  political  regulations ;  some  portions  of  which  are  such 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  fail  in  deteriorating 
character. 


THE  SENSES. 

I 

ft 

Of  the  Ave  senses,  though  all  are  useful,  there  is  a  striking 
diflerence  in  their  degree  of  usefulness,  and  consequently  a 
wide  difference  in  the  effect  of  their  respective  deprivation. 
Ihe  sense  of  touch  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  it  is  very  rarely 
lost ;  the  sense  of  smelling,  on  the  ooi^trary,  though  useful, 
is  not  of  such  vital  importance ;  and  many  people  possess  it 
in  only  a  very  inferior  degree,  while  some  are  absolutely 
destitute  of  it. 

Tasting  iaa  more  important  sense  than  smelling,  and,  like 
the  sense  of  touch,  is  rarely  if  ever  lost  during  life,  though 
it  unfortunately  is  only  too  often  depraved  and  vitiated  by 
the  luxurious  habits  in  which  some  people  are  ao  absurdly 
and  BO  injuriously  prone  to  indulge  themselves. 

Of  all  the  senses,  the  most  important  and  the  most  precious 
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are  the  eight  and  hearing ;  and  of  all  the  wonders  of  the 
human  formation,  true  as  it  is  of  the  whole  of  that  forma- 
tion that  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfulljr  made,  the  organs 
of  those  senses  are  perhaps  the  most  truly  wonderful  for 
their  exquisite  delicacy,  and  for  the  no  less  exquisite  skill  of 
the  adaptation  of  every  part  to  aid  in  conducing  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  assemblage.  In  the  two  able  works  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Steyenison,  to  which  we  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  refer,  there  is  an  abundance  of  truly  curious  and 
useful  information  upon  the  structure  of  both  organs.  From 
those  works,  and  from  other  important  authorises  upon  the 
subject,  we  shall  at  some  future  time  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  ear,  in  such  wise  as 
to  convey  a  lucid  account  of  our  meaning  without  bewilder- 
ing our  readers  with  hard  technical  terms.  In  the  mean 
time  we  assure  them,  that  had  they  any  thing  like  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  extreme  sensibility  and  delicacy  of 
those  organs,  every  one,  but  especially  heedless  youth,  would 
be  inclined  to  be  more  careful  and  anxious  about  even  the 
chance  of  injuring,  than  even  old  people  actually  are. 


ARAB  ROBBERS. 

Thk  admirers  of  what  are  called  the  virtuet)  of  savage  life 
are  exceedingly  eulogistic  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs. 
All  that  is  taid  on  this  point  may  be  quite  true,  but  we 
confess  that  we  are  somewhat  prone  to  doubt  all  very  strong 
statements  on  any  one  point  of  national  character  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  we  very  naturally  feel  our  doubt 
increased,  when  we  see  some  point  of  an  ojiposite  and  lees 
creditable  description  either  whoKy  past  over,  or,  at  best, 
only  very  cursorily  touched  upon.  When  it  is  so  loudly 
told  to  us  that  the  Arabs  are  distinguished  for  their 
Eurpassing  hospitality,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  merely 
fair  to  add,  that  they  are  also  unsurpassed  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  thieving.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  these 
adroit  thieves  from  succeeding  in  their  furtive  endeavours. 
From  a  camel  to  a  pearl  necklace,  from  a  ton  weight  to  half 
an  ounce,  no  matter  what  quantity  or  what  weight  the 
desired  plunder  may  be,  it  is  with  them  all  the  same.  If 
any  one  can  possibly  realize  the  vulgar  English  adage, 
which  says,  "  alls  fish  that  comes  to  the  net,''  assuredly  that 
elegant  extract  is  realized  by  the  thieves  of  Araby. 

They  consider  plundering  a  science,  and  they  have 
various  strategy  to  answer  for  all  sorts  of  different  occasions. 
If  the  camels  of  some  travelling  b>ind  be  the  quarry  aimed 
at  by  our  hospitable  brigands,  their  proceedings  are  usually 
as  follows.  Mounted  on  strong  and  fleet  camels,  two  of  the 
robbers  riding  on  each  camel,  and  provided  for  the  nonce 
with  a  small  quantity  of  flour,  salt,  and  water,  the  expedition 
contrives  its  march  so  as  to  near  the  camp  of  its  intended 
victims  at  the  dead  of  the  night.  The  msin  body  halts  at  a 
short  distance,  and  three  of  the  most  daring  of  the  adven- 
turers make  their  way  to  the  spot  where  the  camels  are 
tethered.  As  the  watch  dogs  become  alarmed,  one  of  the 
robbers  entices  them  to  pursue  him,  and  skilfully  makes 
them  abandon  their  charge ;  allowing  them  every  now  and 
then  to  get  near  him,  but  never  so  near  as  to  render  the  prox- 
imity dangerous  to  his  person.  In  the  mean  time,  a  second 
adventurer  has  taken  his  stand  by  the  door  of  the  tent,  with 
an  uplifted  bludgeon,  which  would  not  fail  to  give  the  coup 
de  grace  to  any  one  of  the  inmates  who  should  be  imper- 
tinent enough  to  suppose  the  barking  of  the  watch  dogs  to 
indicate  the  proximity  of  thieves ;  and  the  third,  thus  secured 
against  interruption  from  either  brute  or  bipedi  unfastens 


the  legs  of  the  camels*  and  drives  them  towards  the  spot 
where  the  main  body  of  his  friends  is  awaiting  the  issue  of 
his  bold  adventure. 

So  expert  are  these  Arab  robbers  in  their  nefarious  pro- 
fession, that  they  are  very  rarely  captured.  Sometimef, 
however,  they  are  unlucky  enough  to  be  siezed.  In  this 
case  the  captor  knocks  down  his  captive  with  the  'utmo.«t 
celeritv,  and  beats  him  with  a  club,  until  he  renounces  the 
dakheil,  or  right  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  third 
person,  by  touching  or  even  by  spitting  upon  him ;  a  right  which 
unless  thus  renounced — renounced,  though,  in  obedience  to 
the  argumentum  ad  baccuUnumt  is  held  sacred  even  by  the 
fiercest.  As  his  claim  to  make  use  of  this  right  is  renounced 
only  for  the  day  of  his  capture,  the  prisoner  isitied  ancle  to 
ancle,  and  wrist  to  wrist,  buried  up  to  his  chin  in  a  deep 
hole,  and  his  head  covered  over  with  sacks,  only  sufficient 
room  being  left  for  him  to  breathe  through.  Even  under 
these  circumstances  some  prisoners  have  been  known  to  effect 
their  escape,  while  others  have  remained  in  this  cooafortless 
condition  for  months  rather  than  pay  what  they  have  deemed 
an  extortionate  ransom. 


USB  OF  TIME. 

It  was  well  remarked  by  some  wit,  whose  name  we  do 
not  just  now  recollect,  that  a  person  who  was  a  late  riser 
lost  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  then  ran  after  it  all  day 
without  catching  it.  This  is  really  the  case ;  and  the  iocitaied 
hurry  and  anxiety  are  not  the  only  ill  consequences,  for  they 
cause  the  business  to  be  done  less  effectually,  as  well  as  bs 
pleasantly. 

Early  hours,  and  a  regular  distribution  of  the  time  into 
portions,  devoted  to  the  various  tasks  that  have  to  be  ptr« 
formed,  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  our  performbg  tbo^e 
ta»ks,  either  with  credit  to  ourselves,  or  with  satisfsction. 
lliere  should  be  no  fussy  and  nervous  buttling  if  we  wish  to 
do  our  business  well ;  just  as  if  we  wish  speedily  to  go  onr 
a  certain  distance  of  ground,  it  vrould  be  extremely  injudi- 
cious to  rise  a  yard  from  the  ground  at  every  step. 

One  may  see  some  men  quietly,  and  without  either  the 
appearance  or  the  reality  of  distress,  will  do  twice  the  boii* 
ness  in  a  day  that  other  men  harass  themselves  and  ail  who 
are  about  themjn  doing ;  and  this  very  desirable  ease  and 
pleasure  arises  mainly  from  early  hours  of  rising,  and  a  judi- 
cious apportionment  of  time  to  tasks.  A  thorough  man  of 
business  should  not  be  up  an  hour  ere  he  have  mcntallr 
laid  down  the  plan  of  his  entire  day's  proceedings ;  sod  tltis 
plan,  once  laid  down,  should  not  be  in  the  mmutest  poeat 
departed  from  in  the  abeence  of  some  very  cogent  reasoa. 

Upon  a  due  economy  of  time,  we  oonfeta  that  we  lay  mocb 
greater  stress  than  it  appears  to  us  to  be  at  ail  usual  to ;  sod 
we  entreat  our  readers,  and  more  especially  the  more  juve- 
nile portion  of  them,  to  lose  not  a  day  m  eoimnenciog  the 
formation  of  a  regular  habit.  Thai  is  in  this  case,  as  in  maay 
other  cases,  the  ground  requisite.  A  man  who  has  for  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  five  in  the  nK>ming,  feels  oo 
more  difiiculty  in  rising  at  that  hour,  on  any  particalsrdayt 
titan  a  more  indolent  man  does  in  dragging  hioiself  feebly 
and  reluctantly  from  his  bed  at  half  -aA  boor  after  nooo. 
What  bad  habit  has  done  for  the  onev  good  hahit  has  dene 
for  the  other ;  and  a  habit  which  is  odnducive  to  bealtli, 
prosperity,  and  good  reputation,  ought  Surely  to  be  the  ao' 
bition  of  every  young  man  who  wishes  to  give  satkfaccioa 
either  to  society  or  to  bis  own  feelings. 
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NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

(Ctntbnud/rvm  p.  8M.} 

9 

Much  of  the  vast  nieoess'  and  tnmacendent  fitme  of 
BaoBaparte,  arose  from  circufflataiicea  to  which  even  hia 
beet  biographers  have  not  grven  sufficient  weight,  and  to 
quahties  of  his  own  mind  to  whidi  they  have  given  neither 
dae  weigrht  nor  due  coodemnation. 

The  French  were  a  very  peculiar  people  at  the  dose  of 
the  last  oentorj.  Their  revolution,  their  reign  of  terror, 
their  mavsacre  of  their  king  and  queen,  and  their  own 
butchery  by  the  ruffians  whom  they  set  up  in  place  of  the  meek 
and  amiable  king  whom  they  had  to  foully  murdered,  had 
strangely  commingled  ferocity  and  timidity  in  the  national 
character.  Ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  tliey  cowered  and 
trembled  beneath  the  sanguinary  wretches  of  the  reign  of 
terror ;  and  their  snbmisvion  continued  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  for  the  most  degraded  human  nature  to  sufiTer  and 
not  make  one  desperate  effort  to  terminate  the  suffering  and 
to  cniah  the  tyrant.  Elated  with  their  success  in  revolu* 
tionizing  their  country,  tlie  very  same  men  who  could 
exhibit  this  slavish  dread  could  be  guilty  of  the  most  awful 
atrodties ;  and  their  every  act,  under  every  phase  of  their 
political  existence,  proved  them  to  be  a  people  for  whom 
no  government  could  be  so  fit  as  that  of  a  stern,  strong,  and 
at  the  same  time,  humane  and  politic  despotism. 

Looking  still  farther,  looking  not  merely  to  the  actual  and 
iastant  fitness  of  a  government  for  them,  but  also  as  to  what 
policy  was  moat  likely  to  make  the  fit  government  the  per- 
manent government  also,  we  shall  find  that  Buonaparte's 
personal  character,  the  innate  qualities  of  his  heart  and  head, 
had  no  small  share  in  fitting  him  for  the.  high  power  to  which 
we  shall  very  shortly  see  the  young  conqueror  UlUng  his 
dariug  and  grasping  hand.  The  bombastic  but  felicitous 
style  of  his  eloquence  was  exactly  suited  to  the  theatrical 
and  meietviciotta  taste  of  the  people  over  whom  he  aspired  to 
rule ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  victories  was,  by  dint  of  the 
national  character,  fully  and  universally  appreciated.  It  was 
not  merely  N^wleon  Buonaparte  who  gained  a  glorious  vic- 
tory. It  waa  the  whole  of  the  French  people ;  the  glory  and  the 
advantage  of  the  victory  were  not  the  property  of  the  French 
merely — every  Frenchman  had  bis  own  personal  and  direct 
share  of  both. 

The  intense  and  absorbing  vanity  of  the  French  people, 
by  causing  them  thus  to  individually  feel  a  share  in  the 
glory  of  their  young  general,  had  an  immense  power  in 
paving  the  way  at  first  to  the  consulship,  and  afterwards  to 
the  imperial  crown.  Any  other  despot  than  a  military  one, 
any  other  than  the  victor  in  a  succession  of  brilliant  and 
loudly-trumpeted  victories,  wonld  have  been  absolutely 
intolt^rable  to  the  French;  but  the  same  vanity  which 
caused  them,  in  imagiaation,  to  share  his  military  fame,  also 
reconciled  them  to  what  they  fiuicied  not  but  he  would  share 
with  them — his  civil  power. 

We  must  not  omit,  in  onr  enumeration  of  the  circnm* 
Btaneea  and  qualities  which  aided  Napoleon  in  his  designs 
upon  the  throne  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France,  to  make 
especial  and  emphatic  mention  of  hia  deceit,  and  his  utter 
ahamefal  aad  dreadful  want  of  principle.  In  bulletins  Mid 
deapatehes,  negotintions  and  private  instructions,  in  every 
possible  form,  we  shall  find  he  was  deceitful  beyond 
measure,  and  that  he  considned  no  msans  unwotlhy  so  that 
they  did  but  accom{^iah[his  ends ;  end  we  shall  see,  too,  that 
hia  deai^na  were  evermore  the  most  terribly  treacherous  aad 
tyrannous  in  proportion  as  hia  profeasioae  were  most  plausibly 
gencrooa  oc  juat. 

We  would  especnally  point  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 


the  foregoing  remarks,  because  we  wish  to  render  this 
sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  man  of  modem  times  not  a 
mere  matter  of  passing  amusement,  but,  at  the  least,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  correct  judgment  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant European  transactions,  subsequent  to  the  revolution 
of  France  ;  and  a  mere  series  of  facts  and  dates,  though  we 
shall  plentifully  make  use  of  both  of  these,  would  by  no 
means  answer  our  purpose.* 

In  the  result  of  Buonaparte's  exertion  of  his  deceit,  and  of 
his  indulgence  of  his  utter  want  of  principle,  we  shall  see  a 
new  illustration  of  the  great  and  important  moral,  that  we 
cannot  with  impunity  sin  against  our  duty  to  our  fellows ; 
for  though  during  a  long  course  of  brilliant  success  he  was 
frequently  and  largely  indebted  to  his  bad  qualities  for  tem- 
porary advantages — though  his  deceit  enabled  him  to  grasp 
the  throne — that  same  deceit  lost  him  the  throne.  With  all 
our  iiespect  for  royalty,  and  with  all  uur  detestation  for  the 
murderous  wretches  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  honestly 
confess  that  we  think  the  "  First  Consul "  would  have  been 
allowed  even  to  grasp  the  crown  without  any  very  long  or 
bitter  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  legitimate  monarchs  of 
Europe,  if  he  had  not  at  once  disgusted  and  alarmed  them 
by  his  repeated  acts  of  perfidy,  and  want  of  common  prin- 
ciple. Had  Buonaparte  showed  a  resolute  determination  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  after  the 
campaigns  of  Italy,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  secure 
the  tacit  support  of  the  European  powers,  while  the  affec- 
tions of  a  martial  and  vain  people  like  the  French  were 
already  sufficiently  secured  by  those  campaigns,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  have  continued  until  some  legitimate  cause  for 
placing  himself  in  an  offensive  alliance  with  some  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  should  enable  him  to  display  his  martial 
talent  without  drawing  down  upon  himself  the  inextinguish- 
able hatred  of  all  those  powers. 

The  modern  usurper  of  the  French  crown  would  most 
probably  be  dethroned  by  the  allied  powers,  did  he  ?end  his 
mighty  armies  abroad  to  spoil  the  land  of  hia  neighbours ; 
but  we  much  doubt  if  he  would  not  be  better  beloved  by  his 
people,  ipso  facto,  when  engaged  in  their  darling  madness — 
WAE.  if  Napoleon's  unprincipled  and  mad  ambition  hnd 
allowed  him  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  neighbours,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  never  have  been  dethroned  in  favour  of  the 
learned  and  good-natured  bon  vivant  Louis  XVIII. ;  and  had 
Louis  Philippe  a  tithe  of  Napoleon's  military  fame  to  share 
with  **  Young  France/*  and  thus  reconcile  that  very  pugna- 
cious youth  to  the  dulness  of  these  **  piping  tiroes  of  peace," 
the  chances  would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  his  being  able 
to  review  his  troops  without  being  shot  at,  and  to  travel  from 
one  residence  to  another  with  a  somewhat  smaller  escort 
than  a  force  fit  to  take  a  moderate  sized  town.  The  one  had 
fame  but  not  prudence  ;  the  other  his  prudence  but  no  fame  ; 
and  that  his  good  lieges  cannot  forgive. 

(To  be  comtinued.) 


CONVENT  OF  MOUNT  SINAI. 

Somewhat  out  of  the  direct  road  from  Suez  to  Akaba 
stands  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
though  it  is  in  reality  dedicated  to  the  Transfiguration. 
According  to  the  best  accounts  given  of  this  celebrated  con- 
vent, it  originated  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Helena,  the 
pious  mother  of  Constantine,  the  first  christian  emperor, 

^  \Ve  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that*'-1^a»  eoneluded*' u 
tffundwA  to  ths  preoediog  portion  of  Uiis  article,  waa  sr  mum  •£  ihe  prta. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  conclude  in  one,  or  even  In  two. 
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erected  a  small  church  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  hum- 
ing  bush,  iu  which  Ood  appeared  to  Moses.  In  about 
another  century,  the  imitative  piety  of  divers  persons  had 
led  them  to  erect  several  similar  buildings,  together  with 
residences  for  monks,  hermits,  and  other  religious  persons, 
in  the  same  vicinity. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  these  edifices  grew  in  wealth  and 
importance,  they  found  themselves  proportionally  perse- 
cuted and  plundered  by  the  fierce  and  lawless  Bedouins. 
Finding  entreaty  and  resistance — such  as  they  could  make 
^-equally  unavailing,  with  these  fierce  and  unprincipled 
rovers  of  the  desert,  Uie  recluses  at  length  addressed  a  humble 
memorial  to  the  Emperor  Justinian,  setting  forth  the 
grievances  they  endured,  and  entreating  his  interference  on 
their  behalf.  Their  prayer  was  not  unheeded  ;  for  the 
emperor  forthwith  built  them  a  fortified  convent  of  consider- 
able strength,  and  of  vast  extent.  Many  years  after  this,  at 
least  so  Bays  the  very  apocryphal  account  of  the  monks,  a 
monk  of  this  convent  dreamed  that  the  body  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, a  christian  martyr  who  had  recently  suffered  death  at 
Alexandria,  had  been  miraculously  conveyed  by  angels 
through  the  air  from  the  place  of  her  martyrdom,  and 
deposited  upon  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  adjacent  to  the 
convent  of  the  Transfiguration.  The  tradition  goes  on  to 
assure  us,  that  on  the  monk  relating  the  dream  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  search  was  made,  and  the  body  actually 
found  where  the  night  vision  of  the  dreamer  had  indicated 
that  it  would  be.  Such  an  occurrence  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  considerable  service  to  the  convent.  A  splendid  inter- 
ment took  place,  and  the  Greek  Christians,  who  flocked  in 
great  numbers  to  view  the  place  of  so  indubitable  a  miracle, 
did  not  fail  greatly  to  enrich  the  convent  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, or,  as  they  quite  as  commonly  called  it,  of  St.  Catherine. 
r  As  the  wealth  and  consideration  of  this  convent  and  the 
neighbouring  establishments  were  considerably  increased,  so, 
in  fact,  was  the  number  of  those  to  whom  they  gave  shelter ; 
for  we  find,  that  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  Saracen  con- 
quests, their  inmates  were  considered  to  amount  to  the  enor- 
mous number  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand. 

The  site  of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  romantic.  It  stands  in  a  narrow  nook  thiit 
terminates  to  the  south  a  very  lovely  valley,  and  it  is  backed, 
and,  as  it  were,  sheltered,  by  lofty  and  bold  rocks,  which  add 
much  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Externally,  it  presents 
to  the  eye  a  quadrangular  erection  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  paces,  surrounded  by  lofty  and  massive  granite  walls, 
each  of  which  is  protected  by  several  small  but  strong  towers. 
Within,  it  presents  ten  or  twelve  quadrangular  court  yards, 
after  the  Eastern  fashion,  in  large  edifices,  most  of  which  are 
neatly  and  elegantly  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  or,  in 
tome  cases,  with  culinary  vegetables, 
r  Of  the  mere  dwelling  apartments,  nothing  more  needs  to 
be  said,  than  that  they  are  unequal  in  size  and  irregular  in  dis- 
tribution. The  chief  portion,  in  fact,  of  all  this  vast  edifice 
that  demands  our  attention,  is  the  church,  which  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

In  shape,  this  beautiful  building  is  an  oblong  square, 
standing  from  east  to  west  Its  roof,  which  is  an  extremely 
fine  one,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  granite  pillars,  which 
would  have  a  fine  and  massive,  though  somewhat  stern  effect, 
if  they  were  not,  with  a  most  barbarous  taste,  covered  with 
a  casing  of  white  plaster  !  The  floor  of  the  church  consists 
of  large  slabs  of  the  finest  marble  ;  perhaps,  even  in  Italy, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  more  beautiful  one. 
Silver  lamps,  and  pamtings  in  great  number,  adorn  the  walls. 
The  paintinga  are  for  the  most  part  portraits ;  among  them, 
are  thoee  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  Theodora,  and  St.  Cathe*  I 


rine.    Here  is  also  a  very  large,  but  not  very  capital,  paint- 
ing of  the  Transfiguration. 

In  addition  to ,  this  chief  church,  the  convent  has  wvenl 
smaller  churches  and  chapels ;  and  in  some  of  them  man  ia 
said  every  day  :  on  Sunday,  in  all  of  them.  Close  by  the 
great  church  stands  a  spacious  and  handsome  moaqoe,  or 
Mahometan  church,  which  was  built  early  in  the  sixteeoth 
century,  to  conciliate  the  Mahometans,  and  thus  inaure  the 
safety  of  the  convent.  Vast  numbers  of  pilgrims  risit  thii 
place. 

Of  the  monks,  most  are  Greeks,  and  their  number  ia  now 
rarely  over  thirty.  Notwithstanding  any  thbg  that  may  be 
urged  against  monastic  establishments,  the  iomatea  of  this 
place,  at  the  least,  lead  no  idle  or  luxurious  life.  Their  dis* 
cipline,  both  as  to  living  and  labour,  is  in  fact  exceaairelf 
rigid.  Every  one  of  them  has  some  handicraft,  or,  at  lent, 
some  laborious  pursuit.  Thus,  one  cooks  for  the  whole  fra- 
ternity, another  makes  sho^  for  them  all,  and  ao  fofth. 
They  have  a  valuable  library,  including  fifteen  hundred 
Greek  books,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  Arabic  MSS. ; 
but  this  possession  can  by  no  means  be  imputed  to  them  u 
a  luxury,  they  being  utterly  incapable  of  reading  a  line  uf 
any  other  than  their  own  langunge. 

The  baker  of  this  little  fortress  in  the  wildemess  haa  so 
sinecure  ;  for,  in  addition  to  finding  bread  for  the  eitabliih- 
ment,  he  has  to  prepare  for  the  supply  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
daily  claimants,  principally  Arabs,  who  hold  tbemteives 
entitled  to  demand  a  double  ration  for  every  individual  oooe 
in  any  one  day.  This  demand  has  caused  so  many  dispute^ 
from  the  frequent  dissatisfaction  of  the  Arab  recipienta  with 
the  dole  allowed  them,  that  the  monks  have  very  wiselj 
blocked  up  the  doorway,  and  the  only  means  now  left  of 
the  egress  or  ingress  of  either  persons  or  goods,  is  by  meani 
of  a  basket  worked  by  a  windlass  and  rope. 

Numerous  spots  are  identified  by  the  monks  with  some  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  events  of  Scripture.  It» 
quite  certain,  that  thus  far  much  imposition  is  practiced; 
but  when  we  consider  the  position  of  the  convent,  and  know 
that  wherever  we  tread,  we  must  be  *'  on  holy  groond/*  it  u 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  monks  do  infinitely  lesa  hano 
by  their  fables  than  they  do  good  by  the  shelter,  comfort, 
and  very  genuine  kindness  which  they  afford  to  cTery 
traveller  who  visits  this  spot,  so  sacred  to  the  CbristiaD,  and 
ss  interesting  to  the  scholar. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  "  knowledge  "  which  enables  us  to  conserve  the 
body  deserves  the  attention  of  the  **  Guide  ''  whoisaincere 
and  zealous  in  his  vocation,  as  well  as  that  knowledge 
which  refers  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  We  hope 
and  think  that  this  will  be  apparent  to  our  readers,  in  what 
we  lately  said  upon  the  two  very  able  and  valuable  treatises 
upon  "  Cataract "  and  '*  Deafness,"  their  causes,  prevention, 
and  cure. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  disease  which  is  more  common, 
or  more  productive  of  other  diseases,  than  indigestioo- 
Many  a  sufferer  from  real  disease,  and  many  a  hypockondriac, 
whose  sufferings  are  not  the  less  real  because  his  disease 
exists  only  in  his  own  disordered  imagination,  owe  tlieir 
really  pitiable  sufferings  to  this  cause,  even  when  botli 
patients  and  medical  advisers  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
fact.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  more  insidioas  aod 
Protean  disease  'than  indigestion,  its  worst  manifestatiaDi 
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TaiTing  vith  the  difibrent  constttutionH  of  thoie  whom  it 
afflicts.  So  TBiioua  are  these  manifestationa,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  ve  ahuuld  not  heaitate  to  believe  that  many  cases  of 
insanity,  cTen,  have  had  their  origin  in  this  disease. 

Outwork,  whether  as  to  extent  or  character,  is  of  course 
unfit  for  entering  into  any  thing  like  details  of  a  professional 
nature.  But  we  have  reverted  to  this  subject  because 
firatly,  we  believe  indigestion  to  be  the  tyrant  of  an  infinitely 


greater  number  of  people  than  i  t  has  credit  for ;  and  secondly, 
we  believe  that  both  doctors  and  patients,  even  when  the 
presence  of  indigestion  ia  discovered,  are  apt  to  rely  far  too 
ranch  upon  medicine,  and  far  too  little,  or  too  one-sidedly, 
upon  dietetic  treatment  Upon  this  last  point  we  believo 
ourselves  to  be  doing  very  real  public  servicej  in  directing 
attention  to  some  equally  caustic  and  sound  reraarlca  in  the 
"  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Reviewer." 


THE  DIVING-BEtL. 


Man,  at  hit  birth  the  ^most  feeble  and  helpless  of  all 
uiimali, — man,  who  would  perish  in  the  very  day  of  hit  birth, 
but  for  the  eiquiaite  tenderness  and  tkill  with  which  be  ia 
tended, — is  yet  enabled  to  command  the  very  elements; 
tfae  wide  waste  of  waters  making,  as  it  would  seem, 
every  continent  and  every  island  a  separate  world,  has  be- 
come to  him,  not  merely  no  longer  an  impassable  gulf,  but, 
ia  truth,  a  more  conveniflut  highway  than  lerra  Jirma  itself. 
No.  263. 


Not  contented  with  having  taught  the  ocean  to  bear  his 
burthen,  be  bas  even  found  the  means,  under  given  circum- 
stances, (o  go  hclom  the  waves,  there  to  reclaim  the 
tresaures  temjiorarily  snntched  fiom  him  by  accident  or 
tempest.  The  mean  by  which  he  accomplishes  thb  feat 
is  the  diving-bell,  which  is  a  very  stout  bell-shaped 
machine,  strongly  constructed  of  wood  or  copper,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  both.     It  i>  about  nine  feet  in  height,  and  tt  the 
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bottom,  the  larger  end,  about  the  same  in  diameter ;  round 
the  bell  are  seats  for  the  divers  to  rest  upon,  auJ  weights 
huDg'  round  to  ensure  its  sinking  quite  perpendicularly. 
The  bell-shape  is  peculiaily  adapted  for  this  machine,  inas- 
much as  the  great  capacity  at  the  bottom  causes  much  of 
the  upper  and  narrower  part  of  the  machine  to  remain  unin- 
yaded  by  the  water. 

The  machine  in  this  ^mple  form  was  fk-equently  need  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  property  from  foundered  vessels ; 
but  several  inconveniences  attended.  It  did  not,  when  fairly 
immersed  in  the  water,  contain  above  four  or  five  hogsheads 
of  air ;  and  as  a  man  respires,  and  consequently  renders  unfit 
for  further  respiration,  until  purified,  a  gallon  of  air  per 
minute,  a  hogshead  would  last  one  man  scarcely  one  hour. 
Now,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  the  work  for  which  the 
divers  descended,  such  as  breaking  up  the  hulk,  or  forcing 
the  lockers  of  a  vessel,  making  fast  heaving  lines  to  guns, 
trunks,  casks,  &c.,  fewer  than  four  or  five  men  could  not 
descend  to  any  useful  purpose  ;  and  thus  the  working  period  of 
each  descent  was  limited  to  one  hour,  or  something  less.  The 
air,  moreover,  was  polluted  sooner  than  it  naturally  would 
be,  from  the  circumstance  of  each  respired  gallon  mixing  with 
the  remaining  mass ;  their  being,  in  the  original  contrivances, 
no  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  foul  air.  The  usefulness  of 
the  invention  was  still  farther  dimini^ed  by  the  feict,  that 
the  deeper  the  bell  descended  the  more  the  air  became  com- 
pressed ;  so  that  at  a  certain  depth  tiie  five  hogsheads  of  air 
would  be  reduced  to  one,  and  our  divers  could,  consequently, 
only  remain  below  at  that  depth  ten  minutes. 

Still  farther  to  diminish  the  usefulness  of  the  diving-bell, 
it  had  no  other  light  than  the  candles  carried  by  the  men, 
and  we  need  scarcely  say  that  a  burning  candle  requires,  to 
support  its  combustion,  as  much  air  per  minute  as  a  man  does 
to  supply  his  respiration. 

Dr.  Halley,  considering  thcee  vttrious  defects,  set  himself  to 
work  to  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy.  He  fixed  a  cock  in 
the  head  of  the  machine,  by  vvhich  tiie  foul  air  could  be  let 
off  as  occasion  might  require.  We  need  scarcely  tay  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  losing  the  pure  air,  instead  of  getting 
rid  of  the  foul ;  for  the  better  and  warmer  would  be  invariably 
the  lighter,  and  therefore  the  top  stratum.  Again,  it  might 
seem  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  would  prevent  the 
egres|  of  the  refuse  air;  but  the  pressure  from  beneath  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  that. 

He  also  contrived  a  second  and  smaller  bell,  which  was 
kept  continually  rijjing  and  sinking,  taking  down  a  supply 
of  fresh  air  at  each  descent.  A  strong  leathern  |>ipe  in  its 
head,  secured  at  the  end  by  a  bras?  cock,  allowed  the 
divers  to  help  themselves  to  fresh  air  as  they  found  it  conve- 
nient. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  improvement  made  by  the 
Doctor  was  his  mode  of  supplying  natural  instead  of  artificial 
light,  thus  diminishing  the  expenditure  of  air.  A  powerful 
lens,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  was  fixed  with  its  convex 
side  downwards,  in  the  head  of  the  machine  (  and,  so  long 
a/  the  sea  remaini  d  calm,  the  light  thus  afforded,  as  the 
Doctor's  own  experience  enabled  him  to  affirm*  was  sUflid- 
ent  for  the  perusal  of  the  Gazette. 

The  Doctor  next  turned  his  attention^  to  the  posnbility 
of  contriving  means  to  detach  a  man  from  the  bell  to 
examine  the  vicinity ;  a  proceeding  of  which  it  will  be  no 
didicult  matter  to  understand  the  importance  under  many 
circumstances,  but  especially  where  the  violence  of  the 
wreck,  or  from  loi'g  submersion,  a  ship's  stoies  and  cargo 
might  be  very  widely  scattered.  The  Doctor's  contrivance 
loi  this  purpose  was  a  sort  of  hood,  or  helmet  of  lead,  having 
•jSexible  pipe  in  the  topi  through  which  the  detoched  diver 


could  procure  air  by  simply  tunung  a  cock,  the  odier  end  of 
the  pipe  communicating  with  the  bell.  Upon  the^  im^itjv.:. 
ments,  still  further  improvements  have  been  made  by  moit 
modern  sldll.     From  various  vessels,  especially  from  tbe 
Ro^al  George,  great  amount  of  treasure  has  been  recovered; 
and  in  a  variety  of  works  requiring  subaqueous  exertion,  the 
diving-b<dl  has  been  found  of  almost  incaleolaUe  value,  bodi 
in  diminishing  expense,  and  decreasing  die  nk  of  hnmui 
life.     Indeed,  the  sole  difference  of  being  in  the  diving-bell 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  being  high  and  dry,  upoa 
terra  firma,  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
condensation  of  the  air,  and  the  tremendous  pressure  the 
body  has  to  sustain,  cause  very  acute  pains  in  the  ears,  acd 
even  these  pains  cease  to  trouble  the  divers  after  they  have 
been  a  short  time  below. 

One  of  Dr.  Halley 's  men,  thinking  to  avoid  the  pains  in 
the  ear  which  had  so  much  annoyed  him,  stuffed  his  ears 
full  of  wool.  So  far  was  he  from  having  bettered  hii  case, 
that  the  tremendous  pressure  actually  forced  the  wool,  in  a 
hard  and  compact  mass,  so  far  and  so  fast  into  his  ear«,  tha: 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  surgeon  at  lengiK 
succeeded  in  getting  it  out ;  which  he  only  did  after  the 
poor  patient  had  been  put  to  great  pain  and  inconvenience. 


CHESS. 

In  our  article  on  Amusements,  we  promised  to  say  a 
few  words  about  this,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  ratio..;.) 
of  all  the  various  sedentary  pursuits  termed  amasentenis 
study  being  in  any  thing  like  strictness  of  speech  not  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  that  word. 

The  Chinese  claim  the  credit  of  having  invented  tLN 
game,  and  their  pretensions  have  been  supported  bj^yme 
European  authors;  but  facts  are  more  potent  than avcr- 
tions,  and  facts  in  the  present  case  are  decidedly  J 
favour  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Chinese  admit  thaliliey 
knew  nothing  about  the  game  until  the  }ear  174  B.t.* 
and  it  is  quite  unquestionable  that  loii^  before  that  time 
it  was  commonly  played  among  the  Hindoos. 

There  is  a  dispute  not  only  about  who  invented  cbeN*, 
but  also  about  how  it  was  invented;  some  contendin: 
that  it  must  have  been  improved  and  perfected  step  oy 
step,  while  others  (among  %^hom  is  the  highly-gifted  Mr 
William  Jones),  are  of  opinion  that  its  very  MnipI'C'tv 
and  perfection  go  to  prove  that  it  was  the  conception  o' 
one  happy  moment  of  genius. 

The  game  is  played  in  Hindoostan,  and  also  in  Persia, 
precisely  as  it  is  in  England,  as  to  principles ;  but  ibf 
names  of  the  pieces  are  all  different,  wilh  the  eicfp- 
tion  only  of  the  king. 

As  instances,  we  may  mention  that  what  we  call  tin" 
queen,  is  the  ferz,  or  vizier  ;  our  bishop,  the  fil,  hu^i,"' 
elephant ;  our  knight,  the  asp  or  ghora  ;  war  houfie,  our 
castle,  the  ratli,  roth,  or  war-chariot,  and  sometimes  ibf 
nanca,  or  boat. 

The  Indian  origin  of  the  game  is,  wc  think,  conMdt- 
rably  attested  by  the  fact,  that  our  rook  is  a  corrupt  <•' 
of  the  Persian  rokh,  from  the  Hindooslannee  roth  :  a^'J 
the  vierge  and  fol,  or  fou,  of  the  French  corraptionM>. 
the  ferz  and  fil  of  the  Persiana  and  Arabs,  who  un- 
questionably  derive  the  game  from  the  Hindoos 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article  we  shall  enJeavoiK 
to  give  our  readers  so  much  instruction  as  may  enah.r 
theni  to,  at  thfe  least,  commence  thia  trnly  rational  and 
interesting  aniuseme)U. 
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The  form  of  the  chess-board  is  of  course  too  familiar 
io  all  our  readers  to  require  any   description.      The 
chequers  or  squares,  alternately  black  and  white,  are 
sixty-four  in  number  ;  and  oo  sitting  down  to  play,  it  is 
the  established  rule  so  to    place  the  board   that  each 
player  has  the  right  hand  square  of  his   rear  line  the 
white  one.     The  ''  men,"  as  they  are  called,  are  thirty - 
two  in  number ;  half  being  wliite,  and  the  other  half 
red,  or  black.    Of  the  sixteen  men  which  each  player  ap- 
propriates to  himself,  eight  arc  called  pawns,  and  eight 
pieces ;  the  latter  being  the  king,  queen,  two  bishops, 
two  knightSy  and  two  rooks,   or  castles.     We  cannot, 
without  interfering   very    injuriously    with    important 
matters,   wait  to  procure  an  engraving  of  the  board, 
bat  a  little  attention  to  the  following  paragraph   will, 
especially  if  the  reader  compare  our  rows  of  figures  with 
the  lines  of  squares  on  a  chess-board,  answer  all  the  prac- 
tical purposes.     At  the  onset  of  the  ^ame  each  party, 
having  sixteen  men,  ranges  them  on  nis  two  rearmost 
rows  of  squares  thus — the  figure  one  representing  the 
right-hand  rear  corner  : — 

Rook.    Knight.    Bishop.    Queen.    King.    BUihop.    Knight.    Rook. 
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The  second  row  is  entirely  occupied  with  pawns,  each  of 
the  pawns  being  called  after  the  piece  before  which  it 
stands. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  an  explanation  of  the  various 
movements  and  power  of  the  different  men,  it  may  per- 
haps not  be  amiss  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  laws 
of  chess  as  established  and  recognised  by  the  best  players; 
for  without  due  knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  attention 
to  them,  the  young  player  will  be  perpetually  liable  to 
fall  into  errors,  and  more  especially  if  he  has  learned 
to  pJay  at  draughts,  which  has  laws  very  widely  different 
from  those  of  chess,  though  the  two  games  seem  to  bear 
so  strong  a  likeness  to  each  other. 

Though  in  itself  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence, 
the  riorht-hand  rear  corner  of  the  board  should  be  inva- 
riably  the  white  one.  Attention  to  this  rule  is  very 
important ;  for  the  first,  second,  or  third  nl^ve  of  your 
adversary  may  be  so  injudicious  as  to  secure  you  the 
game.  If  the  board  be  placed  wfong,  and  he  discover  it 
previous  to  each  party  having  made  four  moves,  he  can 
demand  that  its  position  be  rectified,  and  the  game  recom- 
menced. Where  so  much  disadvantage  may  follow 
iieorlect,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  be  attentive. 

Common  attention  will  prevent  any  error  as  to  placing 
the  pieces  in  their  proper  squares  ;  but  should  a  mistake 
occur,  it  may  be  repaired,  if  pointed  out  before  each 
party  has  made  four  moves.  After  they  have  made  that 
number  of  moves,  the  error  cannot  be  rectified. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  good  player  will  give  an 
inferior  player  odds;  t.  e.  that  the  superior  player  will, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  game,  remove  some 
piece  or  pieces  from  his  lines, — thus  at  the  onset  giving 
the  numerical  superiority  to  his  adversary.  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  parties  draw  lots  for  the  first  move,  and 
for  choice  of  colour  of  men.  The  latter  once  decided 
remains  unaltered  ^uring  the  whole  sitting;  the  first 
mave  is  enjoyed  by  each  player  in  the  alternate  games  ; 
but  a  drawn  game  conferring  no  advantage  on  either 
party,  he  who  made  the  first  in  it  is  entitled  to  the 
first  move  in  the  new  game. 

If  odds  be  promised  to  ho  uiven,  and  'lie  party  pro- 
mising neglects  to  remove  the  piece  or  pieces  he  was  to 


forego,  and  does  not  rectify  his  error  before  each  party 
has  moved  four  times,  the  game  may  as  well,  on  his  part, 
be  done  with  at  once  ;  for  even  should  he  check^mate  his 
opponent,  the  game  will  only  count  as  a  "  drawn  one." 
The  party  who  gives  odds  may  give  the  piece  from 
which  side  of  his  line  he  chooses,  except  when  he  gives 
a  pawn ;  in  which  case  it  must  be  the  king's  bishop's 
pawn,  viz.  that  pawn  which,  in  our  sketch,  would  stand 
opposite  to  No.  3.  Whatever  odds  be  given,  the  giver 
has  the  right  to  move  first.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  touch  a  man  until  it  is  fully  determined  to  move 
that  one.  If  this  is  done  without  the  saving  exclamation, 
*^  J'adoube,"  the  piece  must  be  moved,  however  fatal 
it  may  be  to  your  game.  To  this  rule  there  is  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  king,  if  he  is  so  situated  that 
he  cannot  be  moved  without  l^eing  placed  in  check. 

Having  removed  your  hand  from  a  piece  after  moving 
it,  the  move  is  completed  ;  previous  to  doing  so,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  move  it  to  what  square  you  choose^  as  far  as 
consists  with  the  direction  in  which  the  piece  has  a  right 
to  move.  Nothing  but  very  gross  inattention  can  cause 
a  player  to  move  instead  of  a  man  of  his  own  one  which 
belongs  to  his  adversary.  Such  things  do,  however, 
sometimes  occur,  and  the  penalty  of  the  offence  against 
chess  law,  is  that  the  offender,  at  the  option  of  his  adver- 
sary, shall  take  the  piece  if  it  can  be  taken,  replace  it, 
and  move  his  king,  or  leave  the  piece  in  the  square  in 
which  he  has  placed  it.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
situation  of  the  game  in  which  a  skilful  player  could  not 
derive  a  tremendous  advantage  from  enforcing' one  or 
the  other  of  these  penalties. 

We  shall  by  and  by  have  to  show,  that  the  different 
pieces  have  very  different  powers,  as  to  direction  of  mo- 
tion. Great  care  must  be  taken  not  merely  to  know  these 
various  powers  very  familiarly  and  exactly  ;  for  if  a 
player  take  a  piece  of  his  adversary's,  by  making  a  move 
in  a  direction  not  legitimately  belonging  to  his  own  piece, 
he  must  either  play  the  piece  he  has  touched,  or  take  his 
adversary's  piece  with  one  that  can  rightly  move  in  that 
direction.  Here,  again,  the  offender's  penalty  is  left  to 
the  option  of  his  opponent,  who,  of  course,  will  choose 
that  which  mo.<it  benefits  his  own  game. 

Not  merely  as  to  direction,  but  fk\so  as  to  distance,  the 
moves  of  the  different  pieces  are  very  different ;  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  to  one  piece  the 
move  v^rfiich  properly  belongs  to  another.  For  in.<itance, 
if  a  rook  rs  moved  as  though  it  were  a  bishop,  the  offender, 
at  his  antaoTonist's  option,  must  anther  replace  the  piece, 
and  play  his  kiujr,  or  leave  the  piece  when  played. 

Impatience,  the  result  of  nervousne-ss  or  forgetful aess, 
arising  from  an  anxious  study  of  the  board,  sometimes 
causes  a  novice  to  move  twice  successively  ;  this  the  ad- 
versary nuiy  punish  by  making  the  second  move  stand 
good. 

On  giving  **  check,"  audible  notice  of  the  fact  should 
be  given. 

If  the  woril  "'check"  be  used  by  one  of  the  playem, 
and  it  tarn  out  that  there  was  no  check,  any  move  made 
by  the  opposite  player  in  consequence  of  the  exclama- 
tion may  be  altered,  if  the  mistake  be  discovered  prior 
to  the  next  move. 

All  penalties  must  be  demanded  before  the  party  de^ 

manding  them  tottch  one  of  his  pieeea.     If»  at  the  daae 

of  the  game,  one  party  have  three  or  four  pieces,  amd  ibh^ 

other  only  one  or  two,  the  former  must  ^'  check*mate'* 

I  in  fi fly  moves,  or  the  game  is  to  be  deemed  a  drawa 
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one.  This  is  a  very  useful  regulation,  lo  prevent  a  mere 
puerile  holding  out  of  the  game. 

In  some  treatises  on  4:hess,  we  have  met  with  directions 
as  to  the  stakes  that  may  be  played  for.  Our  direction 
on  the  subject  shall  be  very  brief;  to  wit,  never  play  for 
any  stake,  large  or  small.  The  game  of  chess  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  an  interesting  one  ;  a  pastime  well  calculated, 
too,  to  improve  the  higher  intellectual  powers.  If  these 
considerations  be  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  attention  alive, 
if  chess  cannot  be  played  without  the  admixture  of 
gambling!  better  not  play  it  at  all. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next,) 


■^ 


THE  ANCIENT  SCOTCH  HIGHLANDERS. 

Certainly  steam  and  commerce  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  ^^  wealth  of  nations  "  and  the  com- 
fort of  individuals,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  favourable 
to  what  we  may  call  the  social  picturesque.  Men  get 
parallelogrammatised  at  a  prodigious  rate  ;  the  angula- 
rities, pleasing  or  otherwise,  are  worn  down,  and  society 
presents  no  difference  or  extent  of  class  :  individualities 
have  disappeared, — 

"  John  nods  at  Tom ;  each  plodder  hai  his  bi  other, 
And  half  a  city  just  reflects  the  other." 

We  must  not  be  for  a  moment  understood  to  quarrel 
with  the  advance  of  civilisation.  We  are  not  at  all 
insensible  to  the  vast  benefits  which  society  has  derived 
and  is  daily  deriving  from  the  increased  and  increasing 
civilisation  to  which  we  allude.  All  that  we  object  to 
is  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  picturesque  while 
exalting  the  social  and  intellectuah 

If,  however,  we  cannot  with  our  bodily  eyes  look 
upon  the  social  picturesque  as  it  was  wont  to  be  looked 
upon  much  less  than  a  century  ago,  we  can  look  upon  it 
through  the  medium  of  books ;  and  it  is  no  unpleasing 
occupation  to  compare  the  manners  of  one  age  and 
people  with  those  of  another.  It  makes  our  minds 
more  cosmopolitan,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sharpens 
our  perception  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the  manners 
in  daily  use  among  our  own  actual  community. 

We  know  not  a  more  interesting  people  to  contem- 
plate  than  the  ancient  Scottish  Highlanders.  Their 
courage,  their  undying  love  of  freedom,  the  romantic 
country  they  inhabited,  and  the  singularities  of  their 
habits  and  customs,  would  make  them  highly  interesting 
even  had  not  the  splendid  genius  of  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Scott  illustrated  their  character,  and  thrown  a  brilliant 
halo  around  it. 

The  first  and  most  admirable  quality  that  attracts  our 
attention  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
writing,  is  their  hospitality.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
carried,  that  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  was 
absolutely  esteemed  criminal  on  the  pdrt  of  a  man  of 
station  and  substance  to  have  his  door  shut.  Even  at 
the  present  time  this  custom  so  far  prevails,  that  when 
any  one  of  the  wandering  poor  in  toe  Highlands  wants 
aid,  he  does  not,  as  beggars  in  this  country  do,  solicit 
alms  at  the  door  or  gate,  but  walks  into  the  cabin,  and 
seats  himself  by  the  fire,  quite  confident  that  the  host 
will  not  fail  to  supply  him  with  oatmeal  for  his  food,  and 
with  a  warm  corner,  in  which,  wrapped  in  his  plaid,  he 
may  pass  the  night  safe  from  the  inclemency  of  the 


weather.     Most  fortunate  it  is  for  these  stragglers  that 
their  compatriots  are  thus  charitable  ;  were  it  otherwise 
many  of  them  would  inevitably  perish  in  so  stormy  and 
bitter  a  climate.     Next  to  their  hospitality,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  devotion,  mistaken  as  it  sometimes  was 
as  to  its  mode  of  manifestation,  which  the  clansmen  exhi. 
bited  to  their  chief.     In  war  his  safety  was  far  dearer  to 
them  than  their  own,  and  in  peace  his  word  was  to  every 
man  among  them  a  positive  law.     Unfortunately,  both 
chiefs  and  clansmen  had  a  terrible  drawback  from  their 
otherwise  fine  qualities :  this  was  their  fierce  military 
pride,  which  caused  much  strjfe  and  bloodshed.    Every 
chief  being  despotic  in  his  authority  over  hisownclan) 
became  proportionally  jealous  of  any  chieftain  whow 
clan  was  more  numerous  than  his  own;  and  from  this 
constant  jealousy  among  so  many  small  states,  (for  the 
clans  were  such,  in  fact,)  it  was  inevitable  that  rood) 
mischievous  misunderstanding  would  ensue,  and  lead  to 
feud  and   fighting.      And  hoi^ever   much  we  may  be 
inclined  to  admire  that  courage  which  both  Highland 
and  Lowland  Scotch  have  so  abundantly  displayed  ia 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  duly 
to  neglect  to  state  that  Highland  courage,  preyious  to 
the  commencement  of  civilisation,  was  so  truculent  and 
eager  for  exercise  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  ferocity. 

Feuds  between  the  various  clans  being  so  common, 
some  inviolable  protection  of  individual  travellers  became 
absolutely  indispensable.  In  this  necessity  originated 
the  importance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  traveller,  on 
entering  the  territory  belonging  to  a  di£Ferent  clan, 
carried  his  spear.  If  he  carried  it  with  the  point  (ohi$ 
front,  he  fairly  proclaimed  himself  to  have  arrived  as  a 
foe,  and  he  of  course  had  to  take  the  consequence!  of 
his  temerity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  kept  his  ipesr 
pointed  to  his  rear,  he  was  not  only  not  molested,  hot 
was  treated  with  the  most  prompt  and  liberal  hospitality. 

To  this  generous  trait  we  feel  pleasure  in  addin* 
another.  Fierce  as  was  the  enmity  between  clan  and 
clan,  a  chief\ain  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  a  (pe  than  he  and  his  ckn  mourned  for  him 
as  though  he  had  been  connected  with,  and  not  hostile 
to  them. 

The  Scottish  mode  of  burial  was  very  simple,  bat  no 
less  impressive.  A  grave  being  opened  to  the  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  the  bottom  was  neatly  and  evenlT 
covered  with  the  finest  clay.  On  this  bed  was  laid  the 
body  of  the  deceased.  If  he  had  been  a  warrior,  hii 
sword  and  twelve  arrows  were  laid  by  his  side.  Anolhff 
stratum  of  clay  was  laid  upon  the  body,  and  then  the 
grave  was  filled  up  with  fine  mould,  and  enclosed  with 
four  massive  stones. 


EGYPT,  NUfilA,  AND  ABYSSINIA. 

(Concluded from p»  397.) 

Nubia  comprehends  all  the  countries  included  betvern 
the  11th  and  24th  degrees  of  north  latitude;  bounded  bf 
Egypt  on  the  north,  the  Arabian  Gulf  on  the  eact,  by 
Abyssinia  on  the  south,  and  Bomttii  on  the  vest:  ^ 
extent  of  territory  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  500  ^ 
breadth.  The  principal  districts  in  the  division  of  eisten 
Africa  are  Senaar,  Meroe,  Dongola,  and  Noaba,  or  Nubia 
Proper ;  which  last  is  the  inhabited  part,  consisting  of  i 
narrow  strip  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  500  miles  loogt  ^^ 
averaging  only  half  a  mile  broad 
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The  ptvaent  Nubiaiu  derive  their  origin  from  the  Bedouia 
Arabs^  who  iovaded  the  country  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Mahomedan  creed,  and  was  occupied  for  several  centuries 
by  two  of  these  Arab  tribes,  who  were  contioually  at  war 
with  each  other.     Ilie  tribe  of  el  Gharhye^  the  weaker  of 
the  two,  procured  from  Sultan  Selim  the  Great  a  body  of 
soldiers  for  their  protection,  who  expelled  the  other  tribe. 
The  present  governors  of  Nubia  are  three  brothers ,  descend- 
ants of  the  chief,  whom  Selim 'a  troops  establitafaed  as  ruler  of 
the  country.     The  revenues  of  these  governors  arise  from  a 
tax  upon  every  water-wheel  employed  in  watering  the  land, 
generally  at  the  rate  of  six  sheep,  and  six  measures  of 
wheat  for  every  wheel.     There  are  about  700  of  these  wheels 
between  the  firvt  and  second  cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  and  in 
good  years,  the  land  watered  by  each  wheel  will  yield  about 
1500  bushels  of  grain.      The  governors  also   take  two 
clusters  of  fruit  from  every  date  tree,  and  levy  a  duty  upon 
the  dates  exported.     They  derive,  likewise,  a  considerable 
income  from    the    administration  of  justice,  which  they 
liberally  sell  to  the  best  bidder.     It  is  estimated  that  each 
of  them  collects  annually  about  3000/.,  of  which  he  does  not 
spend  300/.  They  maintain  a  few  hundred  horsemen,  and  with 
these  constantly  move  from  place  to  place  to  collect  revenues. 
The  capital  of  Nubia,  or  usual  residence  of  these  governors, 
in  Dehr,  a  village  of  the  larger  class,  composed  of  about  200 
mud  houses,  with  a  brick .  building  of  two  stories  for  tiie 
govern'>r.    Thfe  climate  of  the  country  is  extremely  hot 
and  dry. 

After  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  natives  sow  their 
land  with  a  grain  called  dhourra,  upon  which  they  chiefly 
depend  for  subsistence  ;  the  dry  stalks  of  which  supply  their 
cattle  with  provender  in  summer.  After  the  dhourra  harvest 
is  ended  in  December  and  January,  tht  soil  is  irrigated  by 
means  of  the  wheels  turned  by  cows,  and  the  fields  are  then 
sown  for  the  second  time  with  barley,  wheat,  beans,  and 
tobacco. 

The  houses  of  the  Nubians  are  built  of  loose  stones,  or 
naeiely  of  mud,  and  are  often  so  low  that  a  person  cannot 
stand  upright  in  them,  in  some  cases  having  no  rO'>f8  at  all. 
The  dress  of  the  natives  is  commonly  a  linen  shirt  only,  with 
a  small  white  linen  cap,  and  a  few  rags  twisted  round  it  as  a 
torban.  Both  seses  besmear  their  faces  with  fat,  by  way  of 
ornament,  and  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Boys 
and  girls  are  almost  entirely  naked.  Ihe  men  ar<e  seldom 
unarmed ;  tnd  the  first  thing  the  youth  pnHWes  is  a  short, 
crooked  knife,  which  is  drawn  in  every  quaneL  Thoee  who 
can  afford  it,  wear  a  long,  straight  sword,  procured  from  Egypt. 
Sonae  have  match-locks ;  but  fire-arms  are  not  common,  and 
ammunition  is  remaikably  scarce.  The  Nubians  are 
somewhat  low  of  stature,  but  are  muscular  and  well  made, 
"with  fine,  animated  features.  In  some  of  the  rocky  districts 
where  food  is  scanty,  they  are  thin  and  meagre  figures, 
almost  like  walking  skeletons.  The  women  are  also  well 
formed,  and  though  not  handsome,  have  generally  sweet 
countenances^  and  pleasing  maimers ;  but  are  broken  down 
by  early  and  continual  toil.  They  are  more  virtuous  than 
any  other  females  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa. 

If  one  Nubian  kill  another  he  must  pay  the  debt  of  blood 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  a  fine  to  the  governor  of 
seven  sheep,  a  cow,  and  six  camels.  Every  wound  inflicted 
by  one  per.<*on  on  another  has  its  stated  fine,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  body  injured.  Among  the  amusements  of 
these  people^  chess  is  common,  lliey  play  very  melodious 
airs  on  an  instrument  like  an  Egyptian  tamboura,  and  the 
girls  are  fond  of  singing.  The  whole  population  is  estimated 
only  at  100,000. 

There  are  numerous  antiquities  ia  Nubia,  but  the  most 


distinguished  is  the  Temple  of  Ebsambal,  explored  by  Mr. 
Belzoni  in  1817.  It  is  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  and  remains 
in  coonplete  preservation.  There  are  in  one  of  the  recesses 
of  the  rock  four  sitting  colossal  figures,  the  largest  in  Egypt 
except  the  great  Sphynx  and  the  Pyramids. 

Abyssinia  is  divided  into  three  distinct  and  independent 
states,  called  Tigr^.  Amhara,  and  Shoa  with  Efat.  The 
first  at  its  most  northern  extremity  lies  about  15°  35'  north 
latitude,  and  at  the  southernmost  point  1 1*'  20'.  It  com* 
prises  ten  chief  subdivisions,  and  many  others  of  minor 
importance  ;  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  range  of  hill 
forts,  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  well-cultivated  plains. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  tracing  their  origin  to 
the  Portuguese  soldiers  settled  in  the  country.  Its  chief 
feature  is  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Nile  called  Tacazz^. 
Mr.  Bruce  observed  a  phenomenon,  in  passing  this  district, 
not  unusual  in  mountainous  cotintries.  On  the  17th  of 
November  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  hid  in  clouds,  from 
whence  loud  thunder  was  beard  to  reverberate.  ''  The  river 
scarcely  appeared  to  run,"  says  the  traveller,  *•  on  our  passing 
it,  when  all  on  a  sudden  we  heard  a  noise  from  the 
mountains  above,  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder.  Our 
guides  on  this  flew  to  their  baggage,  and  placed  it  on  the  top 
of  a  green  hill ;  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  we  saw  the 
river  coming  down  in  a  stream  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  whole  bed  it  used  to  occupy."  An 
antelope  was  surprifcd  by  the  torrent,  and  driven  close  to 
where  the  travellers  stood.  The  soil  in  Tigre  is  sandy,  and 
the  rocks  rise  in  vertical  strata  of  granite.  This  district 
supplies  the  whole  of  Abyssinia  with  salt. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Amhara  little  isknown.  It  forms  a  high 
table  land,  having  on  the  south-east  lofty  mountains,  con- 
nected with  those  of  Lasts.  In  it  is  the  large  lake  of  Dengla, 
which  abounds  with  the  hippopotamus. 

The  povinces  of  Shoa  and  Efiat  lie  south  of  llgre  and 
Amhara,  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  degrees  of  latitwde, 
and  are  intersected  by  some  high  land.  Efiat  is  one  of  the 
best  territories  of  AbysMnia,  and  filmed  for  a  good  breed  of 
hones.  The  inhabitants  are  dexterous  horsemen,  and  good 
soldiers.  Shoa  joins  Efat  on  the  west,  and  is  watered  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Nile ;  it  containa  fins  pasturesi  large 
towns,  and  numerous  monasteries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abjssinia  are  described,  f^eomewhat 
ioperior  to  most  African  nations;  they  manufirture  email 
carpets,  parchment,  with  iroa  and  h;es«s  articles;  hides  are 
tanned  to  great  perfection  in  Tigri ;  saddles  and  horse- 
trappings,  are  all  of  a  superior  workmanship.  Bmce,  the 
Abyssinian  traveller,  has  been  often  charged  ^ith  ex- 
aggerating his  pictures  of  life  in  that  oountry ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  better  authority  we  are  constrained  to  depend 
upon  his  for  what  is  to  be  learnt  on  the  subject.  He  de- 
scribes a  feast  of  the  higher  classes  in  which  a  cow  is  brought 
to  the  door,  the  feet  are  tied,  the  skin  is  stripped  from  the 
hind  quarters,  and  the  fle»h  cut  from  the  animal  while  alive  ; 
the  prodigious  noi&e  made  by  the  unfortunate  beast  being 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  feast.  The 
Abyssinian  is  in  general  well  made,  with  handsome  features, 
approaching  to  the  Roman  standard.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  still  remnants  of  the  Nile  worshippers. 
The  high-priest  described  by  Bruce  was  a  venerable 
patriarch,  blessed  with  a  family  of  eighty.five  children ! 
The  mountains  of  Samen  are  nearly  occupied  by  Jews. 


m» 
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HORRORS  OF  THE  LATE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

We  never  think  of  the  horrors  to  wttich  the  »lav^- 
trade  gave  rise  without  feeling  proud  of^  and  grateful  to, 
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those  distinguished  English  gentlemen  who  toiled  un- 
ceasingly during  lono'  years  for  the  abolition  of  that 
unnatural  traffic,  which  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
procuring. 

Of  the  horrors  of  slavery  itself,  enough  has  been  said 
during  the  years  when  its  infliction  was  among  our 
national  sins  and  inconsistencies ;  but  we  think  a  small 
portion  of  our  space  will  not  be  uselessly  devoted  to 
giving  some  account  of  one  of  the  very  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  worse  than  pirates  who  were  en- 
gaged in  capturing  and  trans^porting  the  unfortunate 
negross,  were  awfully  punished  for  iheir  wickedness  by, 
and  while  in  the  commission  of  it.  The  case  we  have 
selected  is  that  of  the  Rodcur^  a  French  slave-ship. 

This  vessel,  about  two  hundred  tons  burden,  left  Havre 
in  January  1819,  and  anchored  at  Bjnny,  in  the  African 
river  Calabar,  on  the  14(h  of  the  March  ensuing. 
The  crew  was  in  number  twenly-two ;  and  both  during 
the  outward-bound  passage,  and  their  stay  at  Bonny, 
which  was  nearly  a  month  in  duration,  ihey  all  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  good  health.  Having  procured  a  hundred 
and  sixty  slaves,  ihey  crowded  the  whole  of  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  into  the  hold,  and  between  decks,  and 
set  Rail  on  their  return  voyage.  They  had  been  at  sea 
only  about  a  fortnight  when  the  captain  remarked  that 
the  whole  of  the  negroes  were  afflicted  with  violent 
inflammation  in  the  eyes.  At  flrst  but  little  notice  was 
taken  of  this  circumstance ;  but  as  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  a  want  of  fresh  air  was  felt  below,  the  surgeon  of 
the  vessel  advised  that  a  few  of  the  negroes  at  a  time 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  deck. 

Torn  from   their   native   land   by  their  tyrants,  the 
unfortunate   negroes  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  had  bat  little  room  to  hope  well  of  the  future  ;  but 
to  fear  for  the  future,  the  miserable  people  added  terri- 
ble existing  suffering.     Crowded  ni^ht  and  day  in  a 
upace  so  insufficient  ror  their  number  that  the  atmosphere 
was  absolutely  pestiferous,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
limited  to  the  weight  of  eight  ounces  of  water  per  diem  ! 
Tortured  thus  mentally  and  bodily,  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  unhappy  slaves  became  absolutely 
desperate  ;  and  many  of  them,  immediately  on  reaching 
the  deck,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  were  drowned.     The 
captain  endeavoured,  by  patting  some  ^f  the  slaves  to 
death,  to  deter   others   from  committing  suicide,   but 
their  sufferings  made  severity  of  no  avail ;   and  fear- 
ing   he    should     lose    all    the    proflt    he    had    antici- 
pated  from   his  ruffianly  and  heartless  speculation,  he 
gave  orders  that  the  negroes  should  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  go  on  deck  any  more.     The  consequence  was 
ju!(t    what  any   one,   not    absolutely  deprived   of    his 
judgment  by  his  wicked  and  desperate  avarice,  might 
have  foreseen  ;  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  was  not  only 
increased  to  a  most  frightful  extent  among  the  unhappy 
negroes,  but  at  length  laid  hold  upon  the  crew ;  man 
after    man    was    attacked,    till    there    was    but    one 
among  the  crew  who  had  entirely  escaped  the  contagion. 
Horror  seized   the  hearts  of  even   the   callous  ruffians 
of  the  slave-ship,  as  they  reflected  upon  the  fate   that 
awaited  them,  should  they  all  lose  their  sin;ht.     In  such  a 
condition,  how  would  they  reach  the  West  Indies,  even 
if  the  negroes  should  not  revolt;  and  if  they  should 
revolt^  how  could  *  blmd  men  resist,  or  how  could  man- 
stealers  and  .torturers  hope  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
t'leir  victims  ? 

These    feelings    would    have     naturally    presented 


themselves  to  these  ruffians  in  their  hour  of  peril  even 
had  not  precedent  come  to  the  aid  of  reflection;  but, in 
fact,   precedent   existed    in     this   case.     The  Kodtur 
earlier  in   her   return   voyage,  had  spoken  a  Spanish 
slaver  called  the  Leon ;  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  that 
ship  actually  was  blind,  and  the  vessel  was  driftincr  at 
the   mercy  of  every  wind.     The  /^oipur,  already  over- 
stocked with  passengers,  had  left  the  crew  and  slaves  of 
the  Leon^  to  their  fate  ;  and  it  will  easily  be  supposed 
that  they  now  anticipated  a  similar  one. 

The  Rodeur^  afler  dreadful  sufferin(|;,  reached  ber 
destination,  Guadaloupe,  on  the  21st  of  June.  OF  the  un- 
happy slaves,  thirty-nine  had  totally  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes,  twelve  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  fourteen 
more  had  their  sight  more  or  less  itgured.  Of  the  crew, 
whose  execrable  misconduct  was  the  cause  of  alt  t}i» 
frightful  amount  of  sufl^ering,  twelve,  includinor  the 
surgeon^  were  totally  deprived  of  the  sight  of  both  eyes; 
five,  including  the  captain,  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye; 
and  four  had  their  eyes  injured  in  a  greater  or  Je^> 
degree. 

The  narrative  of  this  disastrous  voyage  bestows  greil 
praise  on  the  ruffianly  captain  for  having  never  '^  ceased, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger,  to  lavish  his  attei- 
tion  on  the  negroes  and  the  crew,  with  a  zeal  and  a 
devotedness  which  exceed  all  praise."  IIow  a  reallj 
able  man  could  bring  him<«elf  to  pen  such  inconsiiter.t 
trash  we  really  cannot  imagine.  ^'  Lavish  his  atlention^r 
No  doubt ;  as  he  would  in  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  pig^ 
The  unhappy  negroes  were  his  stock  in  trade,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  lose  any  portion  of  it.  Bat  we  shall  at 
once  see  the  extent  and  kind  of  the  benevolent  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  ^'  lavish  his  attentions  *'  upon 
the  r^egroes  so  long  as  there  was  even  a  chance  of  their 
sight  being  preserved,  in  this  fact,  that  those  negroft 
who  totally  lost  their  sight  were  thrown  overboard  and 
drowned  !  So  much  for  the  "  attentions,"  and  the  "  leal 
and  devotedness,  which  exceed  all  praise  \ " 


EFFECT  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY. 

■ 

If  the  mind  is  in  some  sort  ^^  the  minion  of  the  body* 
— and  who  of  us  during  bodily  illness  has  not  felt  iito  be 
so  ? — there  be  not  a  few  occasions  when  the  body  is  bat 
the  manacled  slave  of  the  mind. 

"  The  hair  ((rows  white 
In  A  ringie  night  ** 

under  the  withering  effect  of  excessive  terror,  and  that 
feeling  has  even  been  known  to  curdle  op  the  liot  and 
dancing  blood  so  suddenly  and  so  utterly  as  to  smilf 
with  idiotcy,  dumbness,  and  even  death  ! 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Devonshire  of  a  case  of  thf 
huter  sort,  which  has  always  struck  us  to  be  singula"/ 
icnpressive.  From  Lydford  bridge  there  is  a  n.***^ 
sublimely  wild  view,  just  such  a  one  as  Salvator  Roj^ 
would  choose  for  one  of  his  noble  banditti  pieces.  Tw 
rocks  on  either  side  the  surging  and  clamorous  stre«in 
are  of  a  tremendous  depth,  and  of  the  most  sublimely 
abrupt  irregularity.  Across  the  almost  Alpine  torrent 
is  the  bridge.  Some  years  ago  a  tremendous  storm 
produced  such  a  flood  that  the  bridge  was  broken  down. 
It  chanced  that  on  the  following  night  a  traveller,  qu>t« 

♦  The  Lem  was  never  heard  of  aAerwards ;  no  <lottbt  ibe  w«!  i«*« 
I  with  crery  creature  on  board. 
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unaware  of  tha  accident  that  had  happened,  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  shadows  of  evening,  roJe  so 
swifily  along  this  road  tbat  ^his  horse,  with  the  fine 
sagacity  inherent  in  that  noble  animal,  actually  leaped 
acrosH  the  torrent  without  the  rider  having  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  had  occurred.  On  arriving  at  an  inn 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  found  the  recent  accident  to 
the  bridge  the  topic  of  conversation.  On  his  mentioning 
the  road  by  which  he  had  come,  some  incredulily  was 
expressed  by  the  company,  who  thought  it  impossible 
that   he    could    have   arrived   in   safety  by  that  way, 


and  that  he  must  be  mistaken  ; — he  for  (his  own  part 
thinking  that  the  company  were  either  mystifying  him, 
or  quite  mistaken  as  to  the  road  by  which  he  professed 
to  have  travelled.  On  the  following  morning,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  party,  he  retraced  his  route  as  far 
as  the  site  of  the  bridge,  and  on  looking  dowti  the 
tremendous  precipice,  the  mere  sight  of  the  horrible 
abyss  he  had  escaped  so  much  shook  his  system, 
that  he  gave  one  convulsive  shudder,  fell  back,  and 
expired ! 
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SELP-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— No  IV. 


1*11  b  highest  and  most  difficult  order  of  writing  poetry  is 
precisely  that  in  which  young  authors  are  usually  pre- 
sumptuous  enough  to  try  their  powers.  Every  one  who  has 
at  any  time  been  concerned  with  the  editorial  department  of 
a  periodicaly  will  bear  us  out  in  saying,  that  for  every  piece 
of  ni»nseoBe  in  prose,  he  was  afflicted  with  twenty  halluci- 
nations in  verse.  "  Bowers  and  thowers,"  ."  loves  and 
doves/'  behold  !  your  incipient  poet,  who, 

**  Pem  dull  stanxM,  wlicn  he  ihouM  engrou," 
will  find  in  those  four  words  sufficient  materiel  upon  which 
to  found  as  vile  a  doggrel  ditty  as  ever  was  addressed  **  to 
Laura,"  or  to  *'  LAura*s  lap-dog."  Even  upon  this  work, 
though  it  never  aimed  at  furnishing  mere  amusement,  a  variety 
of  such  small  matters  were  inflicted  when  we  commenced 
pabltshiog ;  and  deep  and  divers  were  the  epistolary  lamen- 
taftiooB  of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  our  own  and  bur 
reader's  interest,  as  evidenced  by  our  determination  to  follow 
the  fashion  of  Molidre's  GentUhomme  Bourgeois,  and  '*  speak 
prose  all  our-  life,"  though  not  so  unconsciously  as  that 
erudite  badaud  performed  the  same  operation. 

But  though  scribblers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  fancy  that 
poetry  is  their  fortes  there  are  no  few  among  them,  as  well 
as  among  non-vrriting  readers,  |vho  really  and  truly  do  not 
know  what  is  poetry. 

Rhyme,  indeed,  they  confess  to  be  by  no  means  essential 
to  poetry.  Both  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  myriads  of  the  lesser  lights  of  poeay,  have  left  im- 
mortal testimony  to  that  fact.  But  metre/  aye!  without 
that  our  friends  will  by  no  means  understand  that  poetry  can 
exist.  The  noble  **  heroic/'  **  eij^fats,"  or  the  Alexandrine — 
'*  That,  like  a  wounded  make,  drags  its  slow  length  along  ;'' 

verse  smooth,  or  verse  rugged,  verse  at  all  events,  they  will 
beg  to  insist  upon  having ;  and  it  is  not  a  very  long  time  since 
^we  greatly  astonished  an  acquaintance  of  ours  by  assuring  him 
that  Fome  of  the  very  best  and  most  touching  poetry  we  ever 
met  with  was  couched  not  in  verse,  but  in  prose.  Startling 
as  the  fact  may  seem,  we  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  eourse 
of  our  illustrations,  to  cite  abundant  and  convincing  in- 
stances of  it.  Dancing  has  been  admirably  well  defined  as  the 
••  poetry  of  motion,"*  and  poetry  may,  with  almost  as  much 
correctness,  though  with  infinitely  less  neatness  of  phrase. 


he  defined  as  the  "  music  of  thought.*'  From  the  awful 
diapason  that  peals  from  the  cathedral  organ,  to  the 
sweet,  soft  tone  of  the  flute,  heard  from  afar,  and  acro.«8 
a  moonlit  river  ;  from  the  full  burst  of  the  martial  strain, 
full  fraught  with  a  wild  and  thrilling  melody,  that  makes 
the  heart  of  the  meekest  beat  fiercer  and  faster,  to  the  last 
low  moaning  of  the  harp^olus,  when  the  br.ezeno  longe^ 
stirs  its  strings,  how  vast  a  variety  of  tones  and  of  feelings 
those  notes  can  awaken  !  No  less  vase  the  variety  of  mental 
mUsic :  from  the  terrible  rage  that  light?  up  the  warrior *&  eye, 
and  peals  in  the  thunder  of  the  orator's  voice,  down  to  the 
unspoken,  hut  oh  !  how  blissiul  L^ve,  with  which  a  mother 
gazes  on  her  sleeping  child,  what  a  variety  is  there  not  in 
*'  the  music  of  thought !"  II ow  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that 
rhyme  and  rhythmus,  valuable  adjuncts  as  they  occasionally 
are,  have  aii^ht  to  do  with  the  inward  and  essential  spirit  of 
poetry  !  We  might  ai  well  make  beauty  depend  upon  a 
diamond  necklace,  or,  as  we  very  often  and  very  absurdly 
do,  respectability  upon  being  well  dressed,  and  honour  upon 
the  due  discharge  of  gambling  debts. 

Poetry  !  Why  there  is  poetry  in  the  soul  of  the  young 
child,  as  he  bounds  from  field  to  field  after  a  butterfly,  and 
there  is  poetry  in  the  glad  glance  of  the  parent,  who  is 
watching  his  graceful  form  afar ;  and  there  is  a  sad,  deep, 
tender^  and,  withal,  most  touching  poetry,  in  the  words  of 
that  way-worn  and  maimed  soldier,  who  has  just  turned  from 
gazing  at  the  happy  boy,  and  is  saying,  as  he  sighs, 

<"  And  I  was  once  like  thit!  twenty  yean 
Have  wrought  strange  alterations." 

But  though  we  hold  that  the  ordinary  confounding  of  poetry 
and  verse,  of  supposing  the  latter  essentially  necessary  to, 
and  connected  with  the  former,  is  about  as  ridiculous  en 
error  as  could  well  be  fallen  into,  we  must,  for  the  present, 
allow  the  arrangement  to  remain  unaltered  by  us.  We  shall 
treat,  at  the  first,  only  of  that  poetry  which  exists  in  the 
various  kinds  of  verses :  to  prose-poetry  we  shall  devote  a 
separate  paper  hereafter. 

The  first  division,  then,  of  our  account  of  poetry,  following 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  once  more,  and 
very  emphatically  protesting  against  being  approvers  of  that 
acceptation  of  it,  will  be  devoted  to  the  Epic. 
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SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  POLITENESS.— No.  IX. 

Most  readers  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  think  that  we  are  |  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  word  pronounced  in  mingleci 
ffuilty  of  something  very  like  supererogation  in  warning  contempt  and  dislike,  and  to  hear  any  thing  calUd  "  vulgar" 
Sicm  against  vulgarity.    From  their  very  cradles  they  have  1  has  been  to  them  an  insuperable  ubjeclion  to'it. 
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So  fiir^  wo  good  ;  but  we  are  greatly  loifitaken  if  nioistebn 
o(  etety  twenty  persons  who  are  loudeat  in  exokiming 
against  vulgarity^  are  itot,  ia  tbeir  own  proper  persoD9> 
entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  volgar!  A  very 
shocking  assertion  this,  no  doubt;  but  in&tead  of 
lifting  up  our  hands  and  eyes,  and  exclaiming,  '*  Oh 
my  y  let  U9  look  the  matter  steadily  in  the  iace ;  instead  of 
being  very  much  shocked  at  the  imputation,  let  us  see  if  it 
18  correct ;  and  if  so,  let  us  be  more  anxious  to  get  rid.  of  the 
error  than  to  shuffle  away  the  accusation  that  refers  to  it. 

We  are  perfectly  right,  no  matter  what  our  rank  or 
circumstances,  in  eschewing  vulgarity;  but  we  should 
thoroughly,  and  not  partially  do  so ;  we  must  not 

*'  Compound  for  faults  we  are  inclined  to, 
By  blaming  those  we  have  no  mind  to/' 

In  short,  our  being  free  from  some  vulgarities  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  we  should  degrade  ourselves,  and 
annoy  other  people,  by  taking  up  with  other  vulgarities. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  person  may  do  the  honours  of 
the  table  quite  unexceptionably,  make  an  unimpeachable  bow, 
talk  enough,  and  not  too  much,  and  —  most  difficult  feat  !^— 
laugh  gracefully ;  it  is  quite  possible,  in  fact,  for  a  person  to 
appear  a  very  finished  gentleman  in  the  eyes  of  superficial 
observers,  and  yet  to  be,  in  very  truth,  as  vulgar  a  person  as 
ever  set  his  feet  beneath  hospitable  mahogany. 

Those  of  our  young  readers  who  have  done  us  the  favour 
to  read  our  former  papers  in  this  series  will,  we  are  quite 
sure,  acquit  us  of  being  in  any  wise  inclined  to  undervalue 
the  effect  of  manners.  But  though  manners  are  much,  they 
are  not  all :  habits,  and  especially  those  in  which  morals  are 
concerned,  are  still  more  important ;  and  there  is  one  habit, 
which  we  riegret  to  say  is  very  lamentably  prevalent,  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  is  a  sure  proof  of  vulgarity,  no  matter 
whether  he  who  indulges  in  it  be  peer  or  peasant ;  the 
evil  to  which  we  allude  is  that  of  ill-natured  gossiping. 

In  the  **  good  old  days,"  when  men  monopolized  the  pen 
and  press,  and  the  gentler  sex  was  deemed  incapable  of  that 
mental  excellence  of  which,  in  our  more  civilized  age,  it  has 
given  so  many  and  such  beautiful  proofs ;  in  those  "good  old 
times,"  female  gossiping  was  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
smaller  fry  of  witlings,  who  were  afflicted  at  once  with  the 
cacoethes  scribendi,  and  with  a  dearth  of  subject-matter, 
anent  which  to  scribble.  Now,  nous  avons  changS  tout  cela  ! 
we  have  one  lady  producing  a  work,  on  '*  the  connexion 
of  the  sciences/**  of  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  are  few  men,  prottd  as  they  are,  very  few  men  now 
living  who  could  have  written  so  admirably  upon  the  subject ; 
we  have  anotherf  whose  poetry,  even  in  our  hard,  stem, 
cold,  utilitarian  days,  is  mighty  to  thrill  many  hearts,  and  to 
elevate  many  minds ;  and  we  have  another,^  who,  to.  say 
nothing  of  innumerable  shorter  works,  both  prose  and  verse, 
has,  in  her  "  Chapters  on  Church -yard8,"§given  to  those  who 
have  hearts  to  feel  and  minds  to  reason,  a  series  of  such 
touching  and  powerful  illustrations  of  poor  human  nature, 
as,  to  our  judgment,  no  male  writer  of  the  present  century — 
and  we  do  not  except  even  Scott  — has  equalled,  or  nearly 
equalled*  No !  It  will  no  longer  do  for  your  very  small 
scribblen  to  expatiate  upon  female  loquacity,  or  talk  of 
female  ignorance.  Contrariwise,  the  cleverest  of  our  tribe 
must  look  about  him,  or  the  lady  •writers  of  the  day  will 
fairly  beat  us  out  of  the  field. 

Female  loquacity  !  Marry !  how  seldom  do  any  half-dozen 

men  meet  together  without  every  one  of  them  being  guilty 

of  contributing  his  share  to  a  huge  stock  of  ill-natured  back- 

,  biting !     How  seldom  does  any  one  of  the  half-dozen  leave 
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the  company  without  the  quintal  sederunt  falliog  tooth 
and  nail  upon  his  mpcala^  manners,  or  eincumstaocei,  jott  ii 
he  has  previously  joined  in  falling  upon  those  of  other  people! 
And  this  is  done  among  men  who  would  almost  as  tooahear 
you  accus^e  them  of  theft  (is, of  vulgarity^  We  believe  veil, 
and  hope  heartily,  of  ipaukind ;  but,  undoi^tedlj,  they  viil 
bear  a  good  deal  of  amending. 

We  deem  this  he-gossiping  to  be  a^ong  the  most  hate- 
ful as  well  as  the  most  prevalent  of  the  half-vices  half-foUi^ 
which  the  wide  and  large  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  not  is 
yet  succeeded  in  extirpating  from  the  land.  Peihaps  its 
prevalence  may  partly  be  attributed  to  its  not  being  deemed 
either  vicious  or  foolish.  Men  can  be  so  beautSully  un- 
con<>  clous,  when  their  own  faults  are  concerned  1 

Your  thorough-faced  dogmatisers,  who  deem  it  wise  aad 
just  to  abuse  all  who  are  above  them,  and  to  flatter,  in  order 
to  cajole,  all  who  are  beneath  them,  would  at  once  agree 
with  us,   if  we  were  to  attribute  maliznant  and  gratui- 

tons  gossiping  to  the  male  frequenters  of— house,  or 

Al mack's.  But  not  even  to  secure  the  mighty  benefit  of 
their  applause  do  we  feel  ourselves  at  libertf  to  begailtyof  the 
suppressio  veri.    All  ranks,  but  more  especially  - 

As  we  live  there  is  a  specimen  now  before  us !  "  Oar 
village"  is  one  of  the  pl^asantest  within  an  omnibos  ride  of 
London.  Its  long  and  wide  main  street  is  planted  on  each 
side  with  elms  and  poplars ;  save  here  and  there,  it  is  iono- 
cent  of  gas  lights  ;  and  as  you  enter  of  an  evening,  with  the 
little  old-fashioned  oil  lamps  twinkling  so  oddly  over  old 
fashioned  fan-lights,  and  bright  brass  knockers,  fashiooed 
into  deformities  of  the  head  leonine,  all  before  yoa  isd 
around  you  has  such  an  oiit-of-townish  air,  that,  till  yoa  get 
accustomed  to  it,  you  fancy  yourself  a  hunthred  miles  from  tfae 
money- making  ^bylon;  and  are  so  entirely  uncoosciov, 

tha't  you  are  not  at  the  distant  village  of or^— that  when 

>ou  have  duly  knocked  at  your  own  especial  door,  yoo 
blandly  ask  if  Smith  or  Jones  is  within  I  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  plaee,  certainly^  but  if  that  great  London-lookisg 
gas-lighted  public*house  were  to  disappear  from  it  iobi 
fine  morning,  we  should  like  the  place  not  a  jot  thelesi  It 
stands  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  side  streets,  and  there 
really  seems  tt>  be  aomethsng  perfectly  fiuFcinatisg  about  tfaii 
horse-trough  I  Fewer  than  half  a  dozen  ^loungers  yoa  never 
see  there  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  unless,  indeed,  it  chasoeto 
rain  water-spouts,  and  blow  a  gide  of  wind.  '*  Tlie  I/tfd 
Rodney,"  indeed  !     Far  better  call  it  scandal  conert 

Only  •  October  the  present  month  undoubtedly  ii  *^ 
cording  tp  the  Almanack  ;.but  the  "  €ager  and  nipping  v^ 
would  this  morning  perfectly  justify  ua  in  fancying  Decefl»* 
ber  to  have  come  out  of  its  turn.  Cloaks  and  gxeat  costs 
are  in  great  request,  and  all  the  coaches  that  pass,  have  the 
windows  up ;  and  yet  there,  at  the  head  of  that  pestii'eiou 
water-trough,  stand  several  very  respectable  tradesmen*  ooa- 
fabulating  together  with  great  uncticn^  and  seeming  qoite 
uncouBciotts  of  blue  noses  and  red  bands.  Ah !  we  see  it 
now ;  that  malignant  and  triumphant  glance  of  Ribs  the 
butcher — said  to  be  worth  more  thousands  than  his  neigh- 
bours in  general  can  count  hundreds — has  revealed  the 
mighty  matter.  Up  that  side  street  dwells  a  very  poor,  sal 
we  fear  a  very  hopeless,  butcher,  in  the  smallest  possible  «>f 
of  business.  Ribs  is  assuring  his  fellow-gossipe,  that ''  the 
fellow  can't  stand  it  much  longer."  They  agree  with  Urn 
in  opinion,  and  join  in  hil^  gratuliitory  cacbination.  Foolish 
Ribs,  to  go  away  leaving  two  of  your  estimable  con/mts 
together.  If  you  could  only  hear  what  they  are  nowsajiogof 
you  !  We— but  we  must  stop  ;  or  our  goasiping  about 
goseips  will  outrun  all  reasonable  bounds. 

Talking  slightingly,  or  in  any  otherwise  injuriously,  of  the 
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abcent,  is  at  once  base  and  disgraceful ;  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  a  volgarity  of  which  be  who  aspires  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  well-bred  man  cannot  too  speedilj  or  too  entirely 
rid  himself. 


••  ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS. 


$» 


What  a  world  of  homely  and  shrewd  wisdom  lies  en- 
shrined in  the  proverbs  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
through  the  long  vista  of  ages !  And  what  a  world  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  might  we  not  gain  from  it  frequent  and  dose 
application  of  them  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  our  every- 
day life ! 

Externals,  as  we  have  often  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
ought  to  be  attended  to ;  and  no  one  but  a  very  morose  or 
a  very  unwise  person  will  think  of  neglecting  so  important 
an  element  of  success  as  a  '*  good  appearance."  But  it  un- 
fortunately  happens  that  men  quite  as  frequently  abuse  as 
use  even  the  means  of  good  ;  and  not  content  with  paying 
a  proper  attention  to  extern^,  we  find  that  too  many  think 
of  nothing  else.  Dress,  residence,  furniture;  every  thing 
and  where,  appearance  is  the  rage  of  persons  who  have  this 
unhappy  failing.  Of  the  terrible  and  numerous  evils  to 
which  too  great  an  attachment  to  dress  can  sometimes  give 
rise,  we  have  spoken  at  some  length  in  the  course  of  our 
**  Self- Instructors  ^in  Politeness."  But  though  that  is  the 
most  general  form  of  the  mistaken  vanity  to  which  we  allude, 
we  find  the  same  error  exhibited  in  divers  other  forms,  some 
of  them  even  more  mischievous  than  the  mad  love  of  drees, 
mischisvous  and  ridiculous  as  even  that  is. 

The  reckless  expenditure  of  money  in  the  mere  decoration 
of  shops,  has,  we  are  quite  convinced,  done  as  much  as  any 
other  cause  towards  producing  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  of 
tradesmen  who'  have  unhappily  been  af&icted  with  this 
mania  for  exhibiting  finery.  In  some  particular  cases  the 
elegant  absurdities  of  mahogany  shop-fronts,  French-polished, 
and  glazed  with  plate  glass  at  fifty  guineas  the  square,  may  be 
far  from  injuring  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor.  If  he  is  already 
a  wealthy  man,  and  if,  in  addition  to  his  private  possession  of 
property,  he  is  trading  in  articles  of  mere  luxury,  which  only 
the  wealthy  can  afford  to  purchase,  perhaps  the  gorgeous 
exterior  of  his  premises  may  attract  customers  who  will  not 
reflect,  as  poorer,  and  at  the  same  time  more  prudent,  people 
will,  that  eventually  the  customers,  and  not  the  shopkeeper, 
must  pay  for  all  this  gorgeousness. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  so  circumstanced,  display,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  it  on  other  points,  may  be  productive  of 
no  popuniary  damage.  But  this  very  same  expensiveness  of 
fitting  up  must  needs  be  followed  by  tradesmen  who  deal 
exclusively  in  articles  consumed  only  by  the  poor,  or  dealing 
in  articles  of  general  use,  but,  from  locality  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, having  only' the  poor  among  their  customers. 

"  Mr.  D makes  a  dashing  appearance,  and  why  should 

not  I  ?"  says  one  of  the  smallest  possible  shopkeepers ;  and  his 
spouse,  who  is  very  good  tempered,  and  very  silly,  smiles,  holds 
her  head  some  inches  higher  than  is  her  wont,  and  emphatically 
responds,  **Why,  indeed  !**  Well,  the  "  dashing  appearance"  is 
made  accordingly,  our  worthy  small  traders  totally  overlooking 

the  very  greatdifference  between  Mr.  D ,  the  jeweller,  in  a 

very  large  way  of  business,  and  themselves  supplying  groce- 
ries in  small  quantities  to  a  few  and  very  poor  customers. 
The  result  is  inevitable  ;  our  aspiring  couple  have  locked  up 
their  capital  in  imitation  rosewood,  lacquer-work,  and  plate 
glass ;  they  buy  on  credit,  involve  themselves  in  difficulty, 
and  are  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  their  smart  shop,  as  the 
only  possible  plan  by  which  to  escape  utter  ruin  and  beggary. 


Those  who  are  not  well  acquunted  with  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  a  large  variety  of  the  classes  into  which  our  huge 
metropolis  is  divided,  can  form  nothing  like  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  extent  to  which  this  most  absurd  love  of  show 
is  indulged,  or  of  the  extent  of  the  embarrassment  and  suffering 
which  are  thus  produced.  We  have  often,  when  marking  the 
infatuated  obstinacy  with  which  an  embarrassed  man  has 
been  adding  to  his  difficulties,  while  absurdly  fancying  that 
he  could,  by  making  increased  *'  respectability  of  appearance," 
compensate  for  his  hourly-decreasing  punctuality  in  paying 
his  bills,  wished  that  we  could  impress  him  with  the  convic- 
tion that  creditors  are  not  to  be  paid  by  appearances,  and 
that  whatever  the  rest  of  the  world  may  think,  they  are  men 
who  aie  perfectly  well  aware  that  ''all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters." 

The  same  love  of  mere  appearance  at  the  expense  of  solid 
and  profitable  realities  is  to  be  observed  in  morals,  as  in 
mere  worldly  business  ;  but  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  article. 


DEATH  OF  MADAME  MALIBRAN. 

Bblluohini  has  at  length  placed  before  the  public  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  lamented  death  of 
this  lady.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  his  explanatory 
letter ! — 

**  Three  hours  after  hearing  of  the  illness  of  this  lady,  I 
entered  a  post  chaise,  and  arrived  at  Manchester  on  the  1 8th 
[of  September,]  at  half- past  six,  p.m.  The  patient  was  then 
partly  delirious  only,  for  De  Beriot  remarked  to  me,  •  See  ! 
she  knows  you.'  She  did  recognise  me,  in  fact,  and  rose 
from  her  bed  and  embraced  me  ;  but  she  immediately  sank 
down  again. 

"  I  was  then  told  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  Since  her 
arrival  at  Manchester,  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood  had 
been  taken  from  her,  but  on  the  following  day,  notwithstand- 
ing her  great  weakness,  she  would  go  to  the  church  and  sing, 
but  she  was  totally  incapable  of  so  doing,  and  she  was  imme- 
diately talcen  home.  From  that  time  until  that  of  which  I 
speak,  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  she  had  been  in  a  state  of 
constant  fever  and  frequent  delirium,  accompanied  by  strong 
and  incessant  convulsions  which  nothing]  would  allay,  and 
which  biiOught  on  frequent  vomitings.  She  had  no  sleep,  no 
nourishin,ent,  and  she  took  in  part  only  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed for  her. 

"After  a  scrupulous  and  most  careful  examination  and 
consideration,  I  found  that  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men had  not  been  attacked  with  malady,  and  I  stated  it  as 
my  opinion  that  the  disease  was  a  nervous  fever,  of  a  most 
dangerous  kind,  and  attended  with  extreme  weakness. 

"  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  administer  to  the  patient 
those  remedies  which  I  thought  desirable ;  and  while  I  was  so 
engaged,  it  was  announced  to  M.  de  Beriot  that  Dr.  Bardsley 
and  Mr.  Worthington  were  in  an  adjoining  chamber.  '  What 
to  do  P'said  I.  Miss  Novello,  who  was  there,  answered, '  I  will 
go  and  speak  to  them,'  and  then  turning  to  me,  she  asked, 
*  Would  you  wish  to  see  them  ?'  Engaged  as  I  was  in  ad- 
ministering the  medicine,  I  answered, '  1  will  do  so  if  they 
wish  it,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary.*  Miss  Novello 
having  returned  wilh  an  intimation  that  they  wished  to  speak 
to  me,  I  instantly  went  to  them.  Dr.  Bardsley  was  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  what  remedies  he  had  prescribed.  I 
thanked  him,  but  at  the  same  time  I  apprised  him  of  the 
fact,  that  I  thought  consultation  between  myself  and  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  treatment  of  the  patient  useless,  as  my 
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syitem  of  treatment  was  that  of  HomGeopathy,  with  which, 
in  tJH  probability,  they  were  unacquainted.  1  added,  that  I 
considered  the  disease  to  be  a  nervous  fever,  and  Dr.  Bardsley 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  as  be  repeated  three 
times — '  Exhaustion,  great  exhaustion.' 

"  The  first  effect  of  the  medicine  was  to  allay  the  cou^h 
a  little,  and  to  procure  for  the  patient  four  hours  of  caim 
deep.  When  I  saw  her  at  about  six  o'clock  the  next  motn* 
ing,  the  fever  had  considerably  decreased,  the  cough  had 
nearly  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  delirium, 
except,  indeed,  a  musical  movement  which  seemed  con- 
stantly to  recur  to  her  mind.  At  my  request  she  to  o  a 
cup  of  milk,  refusing  all  other  sustenance. 
^*^"  From  this  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  her  rtcovery ; 
but,  alas,  some  hours  after  the  fever  increased,  the  cough 
uid  delirium  returned,  and  the  pulse  became  again  weak. 
The  medicines  produced  relief  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
source  of  the  disease  was  continually  augmented,  and  more 
so  as  the  patient  positively  refused  to  take  any  species  of 
nourishment,  even  by  injection. 

**  On  Thursday,  the  2 2d,  I  began  to  lose  all  hope. 
Under  these  circumstances,  apprehending  a  miscarriage,  1 
expressed  a  wish  to  put  myself  in  communication  with  one 
of  the  best  accoucheurs  in  the  place.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Lewis  having  been  mentioned  to  me,  I  requested  him  to 
come,  wishing  particularly  to  know  whether  he  would  think 
with  me  that  the  child  was  dead.  He  was  of  my  opinion. 
He  recommended  that  the  patient's  hair  should  be  cut  off  ; 
that  embrocations  of  water  and  vinegar  should  be  applied  to 
the  head,  and  fomentations  to  the  stomach.  I  agreed  with 
him,  and  hoped  success  from  the  employment  of  these 
means.  She  had  a  very  bad  night,  and  was  for  the  most 
part  insensible.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  remained  with  her  while 
I  retired  to  take  an  hour  or  two's  rest,  thought  it  desirable 
to  administer  certain  remedies,  which,  however,  produced  no 
favourable  result.  On  the  morning  of  the  *23d,  a  certain 
symptom  of  an  approaching  effort  of  nature  having  appeared, 
Mr.  Lewis  was  sent  for,  and  shortly  afttr  a  8])ecies  of  labour 
commenced,  but  without  any  eff<;ct,  save  that  of  still  more 
weakening  the  patient,  who,  at  about  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  expired. 

**  In  the  month  of  July  she  had  a  terrible  fall  from  her 
horse,  and  was  dragged  along  the  ground  for  the  space  of 
several  yards.  This  caused  a  great  shock  of  miod  and 
body,  contusions  on  the  head,  and  an  impossibility  of 
moving  the  left  arm  at  the  shoulder.  The  medicines  which 
I  administered  to  her  having  a  little  dissipated  the  pain  and 
swellings,  she  would  sing  at  Drury-lane  Tiieatre  the  same 
evening,  contrary  to  my  advice— a  circumstance  which  mpch 
retarded  her  complete  recovery.  During  her  last  illness  the 
pains  at  the  shoulder,  in  the  arm,  and  at  the  several  contu- 
sions, returned.  Her  health  had  evidently  been  destroy i  d 
two  months  before,  but  her  great  boldness  of  spirit  prevented 
her  from  paying  attention  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  her 
medical  adviser,  or  her  friends. 

*•  Here,  Sir,  yuu  have  the  plain  and  simple  explanation 
of  all  that  passed  relative  to  the  illness  of  Madame  Malibr.ui 
de  Beriot.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  do  away  with 
the  many  errors  and  misapprehensions  that  have  existed. 

•*  JamrsBelluomtni,  D,  M." 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

(Continued  frmn  p.  383.) 

TuE  principal  and  most  importantly  valuable  charac- 
teristic  of    the   system   adopted  for   colonizing   South 


Aostralia    is  the  provisioD  which  insures  a  lufficiency 
of  free  labour  to  render  every  acre  of  hmd  which  may 
be  disposed  of  really  valuable  to  its  parchaser.    Tbe 
simplicity   of  the   mean   by   which   this  great  eod  is 
ensured    may  lead    some    readers  to  marvel  how  it 
pos^sibly  can  have  occurred    that  a   similar  plan  had 
not   been  adopted  on  former  occasions  of  coionizln^; 
but,   in  truth,  like   many  other  simple  ideas,  it  is  the 
result  of  very  profouncl  meditation,  and  does  infinite 
honour  to  its  author.     In  former  cases,  (and  oar  readers 
will  especially  remember  the  case  of  Mr.  Peel,  to  which 
we  alluded  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  paper,)  immense 
grants  of  land  were   all   but  utterly  useless,  becaQ!>e 
labour   could    not  be   had.      In   the  present  instance, 
tbe   purchasers  of  land  provide  for  any  future  recur- 
rence of  such  an  evil,  as  every  purchaser  pays  a  cer- 
tain sum  per  acre  ^^  to  a  general  fund,  to  be  empioved 
in   carrying   out  labourers.'*     A  more  admirable  plao 
could  not  have  been  hit  upon ;  and  few  and  unpretending 
as   are   the    words   which  describe   it,    we   are  much 
deceived  if  they  are   not  of  more  value  to  tbe  young 
colony  of  South  Australia  than  whole  libraries  of  mere 
speculative  theorizing  would  be. 

The  fund  thus  raised  is  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  seed 
out  a  sufficiency,  and  only  a  sufficiency,  of  young  ami 
healthy  labourers  of  both  sexes. 

The  official  document  from  which  we  derive  our  in- 
formation  on  this  subject  very  justly  points  out  nu- 
merous advantages  which  cannot  fail  to  result  from  thn 
arrangement.  As  all  who  purchase  land  must  of  nece5Mty 
contribute  to  the  emigration. of  labourers,  and  as,  con'^e- 
qucntly,  labour  and  appropriated   land  will  bear  a  just 
proportion  to  each  other,  there  will  he  no  temptation,  a« 
in  other  colonies,  to  make  large  acquisitions  of  landwilh- 
out  the  means  of  cultivating   more  than  a  portion  of  it. 
Though  as  between  man  and   man  labour  will  he  pft- 
ffCtly  free ;  though,  that  is  to  say,  the  labourer  may  chooM- 
his  own  master,  and  make  his  own  bargain  as  to  term^; 
yet,  as  he  cannot  possibly  obtain  land  but  by  purcha«i", 
or  purchase  land  without,  ipsofaciOj  supplying  labounr. 
proportion,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  unwi?e  ainl 
dishonest  impatience  of  the  labourer  to  become  '*  alan<]- 
holder  "  to  be  of  any  injury  to  the  colony.     From  l'u'-« 
main  benefits  of  the  arrangement  spring  many  minor 
ones,  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.    One 
very  precious  one,  however,  we  may  name, — the  exemp- 
tion of  the  young  colony  from  the  many  annoyances  in- 
evitably felt  in  lul  colonies  which  are  unfortunate  enoufjh 
to  be  affiicted  with  the  presence  of  convict  labourt^r*. 
So   well    is   this    privilege    appreciated    in  New  Sculls 
Wales,  that,   as   we  are   informed,    many  of  the  roo*t 
respectable   settlers    in    that  colony     are    preparing^  to 
dispose  of  their  estates,  and  remove  to  South  Australia. 

The  char  (re  which  the  Commissioners  are  to  maU 
for  land  is  never  to  be  less  than  twelve  shillings  p<^r 
acre*,  and,  whatever  the  rate,  it  is  to  be  uniform  ;  ihat  ^ 
to  say,  the  same  charge  for  every  situation,  and  for  even' 
variety  of  soil. 

AVithout  this  contribution  to  the  emigration  fuin^*  »<^ 
one,  its  we  have  said  above,  can  obtain  land ;  but,  as  it  ^ 
well  remarked  by  the  official  document,  the  \iholeofil^'' 
fund  thus  raised  is  to  bo  expended  in  sending  oot 
labourers,  and  consequently  it  really  is  returned  to  the 
subscriber  in  the  form  of  passage^money  for  the  labourrn. 
without  whose  aid  his  Vaod  wotdd  be  useless  to  hiin> 
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Viewed  in  whatever  light  it  may  be^  this  regulation  is, 
we  repeat,  perfectly  iiivalaable. 

Of  the  «oil,  &c.,  of  South  Australia,  we  shall  give  a 
condensed  bat  full  account  in  a  future  paper. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(  Continued  from  p.  398J 

The  Medes  and  Persians  were  a  people  very  well 
worthy  of  attentive  remari^.  Originally  they  were  two 
distinct  nations — Medes  and  Persians.  Media,  the 
country  of  the  former,  was  situated  between  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Persia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia. 
The  capital  of  this  fine  country,  which  is  now  the  north- 
western portion  of  Persia,  was  Ecbalana,  now 
called  Hamedon.  Like  many  other  nations,  they  owed 
their  civilization  to  a  conqueror,  being  a  merely  barba- 
rous people  until  they  were  subdued  by  Pul,  king  of 
Assyria.  To  the  Assyrians  they  remained  subject  for  so  me 
centuries,  and  to  this  connexion  owed,  as  the  Britons 
many  ages  afterwards  owed  to  the  Romans,  such  social 
improvement  as  made  tyranny  itself  friendly,  in  the  result, 
to  all  their  best  interests.  But  in  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  liberty  is  deai»to  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  so  far 
were  ages  of  subjection  from  reconciling  the  Medes  to 
the  yoke,  that  in  the  ninth  century,  b.  c,  the  Medes 
revolted,  and  completely  succeeded  in  ridding  themselves 
of  the  detested  presence  of  their  alien  taskmasters  . 

On  accomplishing  this  great  task,  they  established  a 
republic.  (We  have  elsewere  indicated  our  opinion  of 
the  unfitness  of  the  republican  form  of  government  for 
the  uneducated  mass  of  men ;  it  is  liable  to  a  thousand 
evifs,  from  which  a  mild  and  wise  monarchy  is  happily 
and  entirely  exempt.) 

The  republic  of  the  Medes  had  barely  endured  a  cen- 
tury when  a  bold  and  crafty  adventurer,  named  Dejoces, 
usurped  the  sovereign  power.  So  ably  and  so  successfully 
were  all  his  measures  taken,  that  he  reigned  fifty-thrfe 
years,  and  at  his  death  had  the  satisfaction  to  leave  the 
kingdom  to  his  son. 

In  truth,  it  was  not  at  all  astonishing  that  the  Medes 
preferred  his  authority,  usurped  though  it  was,  to  the 
perpetual  strife  and  discontent  of  a  feeble  and  unsettled 
republic  ;  for  all  the  laws  and  public  measures  which 
orig-inated  ^with  him  were  such  as  were  calculated  to 
benefit*all  classes  of  his  subjects.  He  added  greatly  to 
the  wealth  as  well  as  splendour  of  his  kingdom,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  city  of  £cbatana,  and  took  every  opportunity 
to  conserve  the  peace  and  promote  the  civilization  of  his 
people. 

At  the  death  of  Dejoces,  which  occurred  in  the  year 
667  B.  c,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes.  This 
prince  was  of  a  far  less  peace-loving  nature  than  his  father. 
lie  scarcely  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  regal 
power  ere  he  plunged  into  war  with  his  neighbours  the 
Persians,  and  subdued  them.  Having  done  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  overrun  other  Asiatic  countries;  but  at  length 
had  bis  career  of  unjust  success  checked  by  the  Scythians, 
a«ul  also  by  the  Assyrians.  In  a  battle  against  an  army 
of  tbe  latter  people  he' was  slain,  in  the  year  635  B.C. 
Phraortes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares,  who  was 
as  brave  and  as  ambitions  as  his  father, 
f  fThe  territory  which  the  Scythians  and  Assyrians  bad 
wrested  away  from  his  father,  was  soon  recovered  by 


Cyaxares,  who  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  splendid 
Assyrian  capital,  Nineveh.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
great  and  wealthy  city  would  have  fallen  before  him, 
but  he  was  suddenly  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
hasten  to  the  protection  of  his  own  country,  whicn  was 
overrun  by  a  numerous  band  of  Scythians.  He  returned 
too  late  to  prevent  a  large  portion  of  his  country  falling 
into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  He  was  defeated,  and 
some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Media  were  for  very 
nearly  thirty  years  afterwards  possessed  and  occij^ied  by 
the  victorious  barbarians. 

At  the  expii-ation  of  that  time  Cyaxares  regained  his 
territory,  but  he  did  so  by  means  of  an  act  of  the 
basest,  most  treacherous,  and  most  cowardly  description. 
Affecting  to  be  quite  resigned  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  desirous  of  being  upon  amicable  terms  with 
the  Scythian  chief,  he  invited  them  to  a  splendid  ban(|uet. 
The  Scythians  were  a  people  quite  sufficiently  partial  to 
strong  drink ;  and  Cyaxares,  who  well  knew  how  to  play 
the  courteous  host,  experienced  no  difficulty  in  making 
his  doomed  guests  intoxicated.  Havii>g  done  ihis,  he 
inhumanly  massacred  the  majority  of  them,  the  few  who 
were  spared  having  their  lives  granted  only  on  condition 
of  their  returning  home  forthwith. 

The  Median  king  now  entered  upon  a  war  with  Lydia, 
but  a  peace  was  made ;  and  the  Median  king's  son, 
Astyages,  married  the  Lydian  king's  daughter,  Halyaltes. 
Allying  himself  with  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon, 
Cyaxares  once  more  resorted  to  his  old  and  favourite 
enterprise,  that  of  subduing  his  brother  king  of  Assyria. 
The  allies  laid  sieee  lo  Nineveh,  took  that  city,  and  over- 
run the  whole  of  the  Assyrian  territory. 

In  the  year  595  b.  c.  Cyaxares  departed  this  life,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages.  The  principal  events 
of  the  reign  of  this  prince — the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture — 
are  to  be  found  better  related  in  Scripture  than  in  any 
profane  historian. 

After  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-six  years 
Astyages  died,  bequeathing  the  throne  to  Cyaxares  II., 
otherwise  called  Darius  the  Mede.  The  princi- 
pal event  of  the  reign  of  Darius  was  his  conquest  of 
Babylon,  in  conjunction  with  his  sister's  sou,  Cyrus.  He 
died  in  the  year  536  b.c,  and  at.  his  death.  Media  and 
Persia  were  united  under  one  crown. 

Persia,  strictly  so  calkd,  was  bounded  by  Susiana  on 
the  west,  by  Carniania  on  the  east,  by  Media  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south.  But  when 
the  empire  was  at  the  zenith  of  iU  wealth  and  power,  it 
included  a  territory  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  and  above  two 
thousand  miles  from  Pontus  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Of 
course,  in  such  an  extensive  territory,  there  were  great 
varieties  of  soil,  climate,  and  every  social  condition ;  but 
the  general  state  of  the  country  was  that  of  great  wealth. 
Previous  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Persian  history  is  so  filled 
with  startling  improbability  and  puerile  absurdity,  that  it 
would  be  but  little  better  than  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
enter  upon  any  examination  of  it. 

At  the  death  of  Cyaxares  IL,  or  Darius  the  Mede, 
Persia,  Babylon,  and  Media,  were  all  united  under  the  rule 
of  Cyrus.  He  was  a  wise,  temperate,  brave,  and  singularly 
active  roan,  and  undoubtedly  was  of  great  service  to  his 
extensive  dominions;  but,  like  but  too  many  other 
iDonarchs,  if  he  was  wise  as  to  internal  rule,  be  was  not 
wise  enough  to  resist  the  insane  ambition  of  external 
conquest.    His  own  subjects  claimed  his  care,  indeed, 
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hat  woe  to  the  petty  state  which  resisted  his  endeavours 
to  make  or  keep  it  tributary  to  him.  For  all  such  states 
he  had  an  unsparing  sword  ! 

Mankind  are  only  too  ready  to  raise  their  voices  in 
praise  of  a  conqueror  without  reference  to  the  justice  or 
the  injustice  of  the  conquest ; '  and  we  fear  that  Cyrus 
owes  his  historical  title  of  the  "  Great''  less  to  his  really 
good  and  useful  measures  of  internal  policy  than  to  the 
illusive  splendour  of  his  external  warfare. 

Among  the  many  unjust  achievements  of  Cyrus,  we 
must  not  forbear  to  mention  his  treatment  of  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia.  This  prince  derived  such  immense  quantities 
of  gold  from  a  mine  in  mount  Truolus,  near  Sardis,  that 
he  was  considered  the  richest  prince  of  his  time.  Cyrus 
invaded  the  territory  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  plundered  his  rich  possessions. 

This  was  probably  the  most  fatal  conquest  which  the 
Persians  ever  made.  Hitherto  they  had  been  temperate 
and  hardy,  but  from  the  Lydians  they  learned  to  love 
the  luxuries  and  the  delicacies  in  which  they  indulged, 
and  at  length  became  so  thoroughly  effeminate,  as  fre- 
quently to  have  their  vast  armies  beaten  by  mere  hand- 
fuls  of  the  hardier  Greeks. 

After  conquering  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
Cyrus  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects* 

The  history  of  Cyrus  is  somewhat  differently  given  by 
different  ancient  authors ;  but  the  substancci  at  least,  of 
the  above  narration  is  correct. 

After  a  long  reign,  Cyrus  the  Great  died,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cambyses,  who,  in  Scripture,  is  called  Artaxerxes. 

Cambyses  conquered  Egypt,  and  he  planned  the  con- 
quest of  Ethiopia,  and  sent  forces  to  destroy  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  expedition  was  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful, and  a  vast  number  of  the  Persian  soldiers  perished 
by  fatiffue,  famine,  and  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate. 

On  the  return  of  Cambyses  into  Egypt,  his  conduct 
was  so  outrageously  violent  and  eccentric  that  it  could  be 
attributed  to  nothing  but  insanity.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  he  slew  Smerdis,  his  brother;  and  when  his  sister 
Meroe  wept  her  brother's  fate,  he  slew  her  also. 

One  of  the  Magi,  taking  advantage  of  the  considerable 
personal  resemblance  he  bore  to  the  deceased  Smerdis, 
assumed  the  name  of  that  prince,  and  got  together 
a  considerable  force,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing 
Cambyses.  Insane  or  otherwise,  the  king  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  courage.  Immediately  on  learning 
that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out,  he  assembled  his  troops, 
with  the  determination  of  crushing  the  hostile  faction ; 
but  as  he  was  mounting  his  Korse,  his  sword  accidentally 
became  unsheathed,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that 
he  died.     This  occurred  in  the  year  521  b.c. 

The  death  of  Cambyses  did  not  prevent  the  proceeding 
of  the  army,  and  the  Magi  was  defeated  and  slain.  This 
being  done,  Dariits,  a  military  officer  of  high  rank,  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

Early  in  his  rei^n  the  Babylonians  revolted,  and  the 
city  of  Babylon  withstood  a  siege  of  nineteen  months,  and 
was  at  length  only  taken  by  a  stratagem. 

Having  reduced  Babylon  to  obedience,  Darius  next 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians,  but  with  very 
little  success.  He  tnen  invaded  Greece ;  but  at  the  ever- 
memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  his  general.  Dares,  was 
decisively  defeated,  with  prodigious  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
Persians. 


Soon  after  this  tremendous  defeat  Darius  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  in  485  b.c. 

The  first  care  of  Xerxes  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  revolt 
which  had  broken  out  in  Egypt.  That  being  accom. 
plishcd,  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  the  overthrow  of 
the  Persians  at  Marathon. 

The  army  which  he  collected  on  this  occasion,  including 
the  numerous  and  useless  servitors  and  camp-foUowen, 
amounted,  if  we  may  credit  the  ancient  historians,  to 
upwards  of  five  millions  of  souls ;  but  numbers  cannot 
compensate  for  the  want  of  courage  and  discipline.  The 
Persians  had  by  this  time  become  completely  effeminated 
by  the  boundless  prodigality  and  iuxuriousness  of  their 
way  of  living;  and  the  vast  horde  which  Xerxes thas 
led  towards  Greece  was  defeated  by  a  comparatWe 
handful  of  free  and  hardy  patriots ;  and  Xerxes,  so  far 
from  avenging  the  defeat  and  disgrace  of  his  lather's 
enemy  at  Marathon,  had  to  lead  ba^k  the  remnant  of  bis 
immense  force  in  disgrace  to  Persia. 

It  is  said,  that  on  looking  down  from  an  emineoceupon 
his  assembled  army,  previous  to  its  defeat  and  dismem- 
berment, Xerxes  burst  into  tears  as  he  reflected  that  ia 
another  century  all  that  mighty  mass  of  men,  and  be 
himself,  would  be  dead; — a  reflection  which  ought  to 
have  taught  him,  though  it  did  Hot,  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  allowing  his  insane  ambition  to  abridge  lives 
already  and  inevitably  so  very  brief. 

Xerxes  did  not  long  survive  his  disgraceful  repulw 
from  Greece.     He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  454  w- 

(To  be  continued.) 


• 

RiVEB  OF  Vinegar.— »In  South  America,  near  Popayan,  is  a 
river,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  RioJ^i^f^ 
It  takes  its  source  in  a  very  elevated  chain  of  mountains ;  m, 
after  a  subterraneous  progress  of  many  miles,  it  rctppcu?, 
and  forms  a  magnificent  cascade,  upwards  of  300  ietl  m 
height.  When  a  person  stends  beneath  this  point,  he  u 
speedily  driven  away  by  a  very  fine  shower  of  acid  water. 
which  Lirritatcs  the  eyes.  Mr.  Boussingalt,  wishing  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  analysed  the  vatK 
of  the  river,  and  found  among  other  substances  sulpbunc 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  ITie  following  is  the  result  of  the 
analysis :— Sulphuric  acid,  0.00110;  hydrochlonc  serf, 
0.00091;  alumine.0.00040 ;  chalk,  0.00013  ;  soda,  O.OOOU ; 
silez,  0.00023  ;  oxyde  of  iron  and  magnesia,  traces. 


A  Spider's  Manufactory. —The  substance  of  which  tit 
hinder  part  of  the  spider's  body  is  composed,  is  wft  ^^ 
viscid,  like  glue.  On  the  lower  surface  there  are  Krtn\ 
palpulsB,  or  little  projections,  each  of  which  is  perfoiat«*" 
by  innumerable  small  holes,  and  through  the*  tl»e  p^ 
substance  is  drawn,  exactly  as  threads  of  wire  «^"S^ ' 
wire-drawer's  machine— each  thread  being  as  large  as  tw 
aperture  through  which  it  comes.  If  you  press  yourwig^ 
against  these  palpulae,  the  fibres  will  adhere  to  it,  wd  yoo 
can  draw  forth  four  or  five  hundred  of  these  ends  to  a  coi^- 
dereble  extent,  each  of  them  so  thick  as  to  be  distinctly  «^ 
and  so  strong  that  they  will  run  to  a  considerable  knp 
without  breaking.  It  is  this  substance  that  the  spider  otfl 
whenever  he  has  occasion  for  it  Every  one,  1^^°^'^ 
a  manufacturer,  who  carries  with  him  a  bale  of  the  Mtf» 
cotton. 
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PORCHESTER  CASTLE. 


f  HowiVKB  nucb  we  majr  enter  into  the  good,  (ound 
commoD  seiue  Tbtch  proQouncea  the  condition  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community  to  be  far  better  now  than  it  was  in 
feudal  times, — infinitely  more  picturesque  on  paper  though 
the  latter  moat  undoubtedly  are.^it  is,  notwithstanding, 
trnpossible  not  to  think  with  a  somewhat  melancholy  feeling 
of  the  prood  and  ancient  families  who  have,  in  the  olden  day, 
made  glad  with  the  banquet  and  the  donee  those  immense 
piles,  oif  which  the  sole  remaanta  now  ore  grey  and  crumbliDg 
ruini,  - 


One  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Dumerous  ruined  castles 
which  are  to  be  found  in  England,  is  Porchester  cattle,  of 
which  our  artist  has  given  an  excellent  representation  in  the 
above  engraving.  It  is  venerable  even  from  the  extreme  extent 
to  which  its  deca^  has  gone  ;  and  few  visitors  of  the  great 
neighbouring  sea-poit,  PortsmoBtb,  fail  to  ascend  the  emi- 
nence wluch  is  crowned  by  the  mouldering  ruin  of  Porchester 
cutle.  Independent  of  the  attractions  of  the  ruiu  itself, 
the  height  tn  which  it  stands  affords  one  of  the  Giiest  views 
to  be  met  with  in  that  part  of  the  countrjr. 


No,  XX.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

CLABK  tHB  UtSEB. 

''   Tbx  chief  Tslne  of  biography,  no  doubt,  is  its'  power  of  |  of  emulation.    But  there  is  another,  and  a  tcarcely  lett 
bolding  up  worthy  lirea  u  models  of  imitation,  and  subjects  I  valuable  power,  which  it  posieises ;  that,  namely,  of  hiding 
Ifo.  263.  3  0 
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Up  vice  or  folly  as  a  beacon  to  warn  against  moral  ihip- 
wreck. 

Extravagance  of  every  description  we  have  at  all  times 
endeavoured  to  oppose  ;  and  we  have  lately  made  some 
observations  upon  that  very  subject.  But  **  extremes  meet," 
and  we  think  it  would  require  very  great  tact  and  power, 
as  a  dialectician,  to  enable  any  one  to  prove,  that  in  a  fiur 
balance  of  the  vices  and  their  effects,  even  the  prodigal  is 
not  a  more  useful  member  of  society  than  the  miser.  The 
former  is  unwise  and  cruel,  as  regards  himself  and  his  im- 
mediate dependants ;  the  latter  is  not  only  thus  fieur  guilty, 
he  is  at  the  tame  time  a  wilful  withholder  of  benefit  to  the 
whole  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

We  are  by  no  means  admirers  of  the  perversity  of  that 
most  perverse  writer,  Mandeville  ;  but  thus  far  we  are  com- 
pelled to  agree  with  him,  that  even  the  prodigal  does  good, 
though  unconsciously/  as  well  as  imintentionally.  Were  all 
men  to  busy  themselves  as  far  as  possible  in  amassing 
money,  society  would  speedily  be  plunged  into  a  state  of 
indescribable  misery.  All  those  who  have  no  other  capital 
than  strength,  skill,  and  industry,  would,  even  within  a  very 
few  months,  be  in  a  state  of  actual  starvation.  True  enough 
it  is  that  a  miser  does  not  inflict  this  evil  upon  society  ;  but 
the  only  reason  of  that  is,  that  he  cannot.  Who  is  he,  that 
he  is  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Would  it  be 
"wrong  in  all  society?  Then  it  is  wrong  in  him, j for  all 
aggregates  are  made  up  of  particulars.  Is  it  right  of  bun  ? 
Then  it  is  obviously  right  of  all  society,  for  as  the  particulars* 
so  the  aggregates  must  necessarily  be. 

The  misguided  person  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  thu 
paper>  is  only  deserving  of  mention  on  .account  of  ius 
miserable  parsimony,  and  the  obstinate  resolution  with  which 
he  endured  the  worst  evils  to  which  our  naiure  is  obnoxious, 
rather  than  part  with  a  coin  of  that  useless  hoard*  of  which 
not  one  coin  could  go  with  him  into  the  silent  and  inevitable 
grave. 

By  dint  of  extreme  parsimony  he,  tbougb  only  in  4be  capa- 
city of  a  day  labourer,  contrived  to  amass  pretty  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds.  What  Shakspeare  sagrs  of  joEdousy,  may  be 
quite  as  truly  said  of  avarice, — it  "  doth  make  the  meat  it  feeds 
on."  From  being  merely  stingy  and  grasping,  he  became,  at 
length,  perfectly  insane  in  his  attachment  to  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  money,  and  in  his  deteruHnation  not  to  spend  it 

At  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-six  years,  and  suffering  under 
the  indescribable  agonies  of  stone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
firmities arising  from  his  advanced  age,  and  the  maceration 
of  his  meagre  frame,  caused  by  voluntary  starvation ;  he, 
the  possessor  of  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  have  ffrovided 
him  with  every  description  of  comfort  for  the  brief  remainder 
of  his  existence,  was  found  by  a  surgeon  of  Edinburgh,  lying 
in  a  miserable  garret,  covered  with  only  a  single  tattered 
blanket,  and  without  a  solitary  comfort.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  perform  an  operation  to  relieve  him  from  the 
torture  he  was  enduring,  he  objected  only  very  slightly ; 
but  when  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  in  order  to  do  so  with 
the  slightest  chance  of  a  successful  issue,  he  must  remove  to 
B  more  comfortable,  and,  of  [course,  that  implied  a  more 
expensive,  lodging,  he  made  the  most  resolute  resistance ; 
and  it  was  only  after  much  vexatious  trouble  that  his  phi- 
lanthropic advisers  could  induce  him  to  consent.  He  did 
consent,  and  though  he  did  all  that  he'could  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  being  restored  to  health,  swallowing  soap,  for 
instance,  as  being  cheaper  than  castor  oil !  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  pounds,  though  it  relieved  him  from  theintole- 
Table  agonies  of  his  formidable  disease,  actually  seems  to 
have  rendered  him  peifeetly  inconsolable.  He  became  daily 
more  and  more  peaurioufl;  and  was,  at  lengihi  in  ^the  year 


181  ?»  foimd  one  morning  quite  dead  in  the  wretched 
and  destitute  garret  to  which  he  voluntarily  confined  him- 
self. 

What  obliquities  of  conduct  may  not  result' from  faulty 
moral  training  !  How  vast,  bow  tremendous,  the  responn- 
bDity  of  those,  who  may  aid  either  in  making  a  rightly  or  a 
wrongly  governed  mind ! 


BEAR    HUNTING  IN    HUNGARY    AND 

BOBBMIA. 

In  the  more  remote  and  less  cultivated  districts  of 
Hungary  and  Rohemia»  the  brown  or  black  bear  is,  in 
winter,  the  tenor  of  the  shepherds ;  and  hunting  him  is  a 
favourite  pastime  with  the  people  of  those  countries.  It  is 
early  in  the  spring  that  the  bears  generally  do  most  nusdiief, 
wlMm  the  hard  frost  has  straitened  Ihem  for  several  weeks  of 
their  forest  prey  :  ^y  then  make  '*  raids"  by  broad  daj- 
Itg^t  into  the  hamlets  and  villages  ;  and  it  is  not  tit  all  un- 
common for  a  peaaant,  returning  from  his  labour,  to  find  a 
funred  and  whiskered  marauder  ransacking  his  hut  in  quesl 
of  provisional  For  the  chase,  the  villagers  go  out  in  peitiee 
three  or  lour  together,  each  man  armed  with  a  amail  axe. 
When  Bruin  is  found,  the  hunter  who  is  to  make  the  attack 
(hB:?ing  giappUng  hooksfitted  to  his  knees,  in  order  to  diaib 
more  eaiulj),  advanoes  boldly  to  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
and  commancea  the  quarrel  by  throwing  a  stone ;  this  dene, 
he  makee  for  « tree  which  he  has  selected.  As  soon  as  ^ 
bear  findahimaelf  struck,  he  starts  at  a  small  trot  in  purBuit  of 
his  molester:  by  the*help  of  hia  strong  clawa  he  climbs 
slowly  up  the  truok,  but  tliese  dig  so  deep  sometimes  into 
the  baik,  that  he  finds  it  difiicult  to  draw  them  oat  agtia. 
This  gives  the  man  full  time,  who  waits  steadily  till  the 
foremost  paw  comes  within  his  reach,  when  he  either  atzikes 
it  off,  or  mutilates  it^  so  as  to  stop  further  progreaa :  the 
animal  then  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  dispatched  while 
stunned  with  the  force  of  his  descent  In  another  mode  of 
hunting  the  bear,  it  frequently  does  not  die.  When  the 
beast  approaches  a  flock  of  ^eep,  its  keepers  immedxately 
face  him ;  and  one,  having  ccmimenoed  hostilities  by  throw- 
ing his  stone,  takes  to  his  post  of  security — ^the  tree.  The 
bear  climbing  up  the  trunk,  arrives  easily  enough  at  the 
branch  on  which  the  hunter  sits ;  but  by  thiis^time  the  latter 
has  retired  a  couple  of  yards  from  the  stem.  If  the  bough  b 
large,  the  pursuer  commonly  gets  upon  it,  and  advances  as 
well  as  he  may,  holding  by  some  of  the  upper  ones,  towards 
his  foe ;  but  the  other  still  getting  backward  where  the  bianch 
is  weaker,  keeps  with  perfect  security  within  three  ficet  of 
his  head.  A  burlesque  kind  of  dialogue  then  commenoes. 
in  which  the  hunter  invites  the  bear  to  approach,  ofiTen  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  promises  a  loaf  of  bread,  &c. ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  latter,  who  dislikes  the  narrow  Ibotii^ 
and  moreover  feels  the  branch  bend  under  him,  xcmaiBS 
somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  own  peraon, 
and  beghos  to  think  of  backing  in  again  towards  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Meanwhile  the  hunter,  slidiogout  to  the 
extremity  of  his  branch,  drops  off  into  the  arms  of  his  oom- 
rades  below.  Hie  joke  then  ends  with  a  shower  of  Btones, 
or  lighted  firebrandB,  at  the  bear,  who  sits  diaoomfited  in  the 
tree,  very  much  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pnrsue.  If  ennged 
too  far,  however,  he  will  sometimes  roll  hia  body  up,  and  so 
cast  himself  down  headlong ;  in  which  case,  should  he  aliflil 
not  seriously  hurt,  his  tormentors  find  it  oonTe&iciit  t» 
disperse  as  qniekly  as  poesihle.  |  ^  [ 
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Na.  X.— SBLF.INSTRUCTOR  IN  POUTENESS. 


We  have  alrendj  sufficiently  iriSisted  upon  the  prtrt  influ- 
oiee  wfaich  a  person's  manners  hftTe  upon  the  opinion  formed 
of  him  by  those  with. whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Those 
who  hftre  dealing?  with  us  inrportsnt  enough  to  enable  them 
to  aicertiiin  the  full  extent  of  either  our  talents  or  our 
integrity,  are  few  indeed  cooqwred  to  those  who  hare  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  our  manners ;  and  for  one  person  who  is 
mipopaElar  nmoag  his  aequafntance  on  account  of  faults  of 
meralSj  there  are,  probably,  twenty  who  owe  their  unpopu- 
larity to  faults  of  manner.  They  want  dignity  on  the  one 
hand,  or  courtesy  on  the  other ;  they  here  failed  to  learn 
that  he  who  Kres  in  society  has  duties  to  perform  which 
tfe  quite  incompatible  with  the  indulgence  of  the  full 
'*  career  of  his  humour,'*  whether  that  humour  incBn^  to  the 
Tiracious  or  the  saturnine. 

The  first  and  most  important  requisite  to  a  plesstng 
manner  is  a  strong  desire  to  please ;  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
in  fact,  to  manifest  an  amiable  feding  any  odierwise  than 
gracefully.  He  who  has  not  this  desire  needs  not  attempt  to 
be  liked,  for  the  good  feeling  of  others  must  be  recipro- 
cated by  us,  society,  like  individuals,  holding*  itself  aloof 
from  all  who  display  selfishness  ;  and  no  worse  form  of  sel* 
fishnesa  is  to  be  met  with  than  that  of  a  coarse  and  callous 
disregard  of  the  feelings  of  other  people. 

Let  any  one  who  has  the  sincere  desire  to  please,  reflect, 
however  briefly,''upon  what  is  most  pleasing  to  himself,  and 
he  win  not  fail  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  power  of  observe 
ing  a  happy  medium  in  his  manners.     Are  you  a  very  grave 
person  ?  Few  annoyances,  then,  will  so  strongly  excite  your 
ire  as  the  noi^  chattering  and  ridiculous  grimace  of  an 
empty-headed  person,  who,  self-satisfied  and  unobservant  of 
the  weariness  and  disgust  of  bis  company,  keeps  chattering 
on — "  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis"  until  the  coach 
stops,  and  you  are  released  from  your  forced  and  painful  prox- 
imity to  a  person  whose  manners  are  ao  foreign  to  your  own, 
and  who  very  obviously  either  does  not  imagine  that  you  have 
any  feelings,  or  does  not  care  ho,w  much  he  may  annoy  them. 
Are  you,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  joyous  turn,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  happy  thoughts  }  What  a  treat  to  find  yourself 
iSte-d-iitet  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  or  so,  with  a  mono- 
syllabic specimen  of  humanity,  who,  in  return  for  the  very 
blandest  and  best  things  you  can  say  to  him,  answers  you 
with  a  *'  Yes,"  or  a  **  So"  of  which  the  one  Is  a  grunt,  and 
the  other  very  much  like  a  groan  ! 

It  may  be  said  that  a  man's  humour  U  very  much  deter- 
mined by  constitution  and  circumstances ;  that  a  man  of  the 


melancholic  temperament,  which  is  so  common  in  this 
country,  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  vie  in  vivaoity  with  the 
man  of  sanguine  temperament ;  and  more  especnlly  when 
the  natural  melancholy  of  the  former  has  been  sttll  farther 
aggravated  by  long  years  of  cares  and  sorrows,  while  the 
latter  is  tn  the  full  flush  of  youth,  and  not  merely  ignorant 
of  care  as  an  actual  thing  endured,  but  actually  unsu^piciotttf 
even  of  its  existence.  This  reasoning  holds  good  to  a  certaiB 
extent.  But  is  a  man  a  mere  animal  ?  Has  his  mind,  then, 
no  self-regulating  power  ?  If  this  be  tbe  case,  away  with 
all  attempts  at  ameliorating  the  moral  condition  of  mankind 
by  improving  and  cultivating  nmn's  intellect !  True  enough 
it  undoubtedly  is  that  some  are  by  nature  of  a  graver  and  more 
taciturn  inclination  than  others,  and  equally  true  it  is  that 
misfortunes  and  cares  increase  this  inclination ;  but  it  is  the 
office  of  the  cultivated  mind  to  rule  the  feelings  into  pro- 
priety ;  and  the  saddest  man  who  everlived,  if  well  educated, 
and  with,  as  tiie  vulgar  saying  has  it,  "his  heart  in  the  right 
place,"  could  sufliciently  temper  his  demeanour  to  be  no  dis- 
agreeable or  unfit  companion  for  the  very  gayest  company, 
provided  it  were  possessed  of  courtesy  and  kindly  feeling. 

Whatever  our  own  natural  disposition  may  be,  we  ought 
constantly  to  remember  that  in  company  it  is  our  duty  to 
endeavour  to  give  pleasure  and  not  pain  to  our  companions. 
We  have  no  right  to  throw  a  wet  blanket  on  innocent  mirth, 
or  to  shock  tlie  sorrowing  by  thrusting  our  hilarity  upon 
their  notice.  •  .ur  .^.    »n 

All  that  we  have  said  "may  seem  trite ;  bot  the  tritest 
truths  are  not  unfirequently  the  truths  which  are  the  least 
often  acted  upon,  and  those,  therefore,  which  most  frequently 
need  repetition. 

That  intellectual  power  is  not  always  accompanied  by 
politeness,  the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  sufficiently  shows  ;  and 
the  error  he  fell  into  our  readers  may  quite  fairly  be  warned 
against.  Probably  "  surliness  can  no  farther  go"  than  i  was 
carried  on  the  occasion  of  his  walking  through  tbe  park  with 
a  lady.  With  a  very  laudable  desire  to  benefit  by  conversing 
with  such  an  intellectual  giant,  the  Udy  tried  topic  after  topic, 
but  all  in  vain ;  the  Doctor  was  *'  not  i'  the  mood,"  and 
"  Humph !"  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  replies  to 
whatever  she  said.  All  but  wearied  out  of  temper  by  his 
dogged  silence,  the  poor  lady,  as  a  last  effort,  said,  "  How 
beautiful  and  large  these  trees  have  grown  !*'  The  Doctor 
stopped  short  in  his  colossal  striding,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  thunder,  "Ma'am!  theyVe  got  nothing  else  to 
do." 


No.  XIV.— SELF-lNSTRUCrOR  IN  ASTRONOMV. 

WHY   T2IE    PLANETS   ARE    SPHEROIDS. 


Observe  any  isolated  portion  of  fiuid^  matter,  and  you 
will  Bee  that  it  naturally  forms  itself  into  a  globule.  Molten 
lead,  'quicksilver,  or  water,  will  at  once  demonstrate  this. 
Thia  arises  from  the  principle  termed  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation. The  aggregated  drops  or  particles  of  matter  which 
form  the  globule  acquire,  in  their  aggregation,  an  independent 
centre  of  gravity ;  to  this  centre  all  the  globules  tend,  and 
in  their  struggle,  so  to  speak,  thithera-ard, — tbe  pressure 
being  every  where  equal, — they  necessarily  take  the  globular 
form. 

It   very' clearly  appears  that* the  same  cause  produced  the 


globular  figure  of  the  earth  and  all  other  planets.  But  though 
that  principle,  t.  e.  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  has  given 
the  globular  form,  a  counteracting  force  has  changed  the 
perfect  globe  into  a  spheroid ;  the  forpa  of  which  is,  aocu* 
rately  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be  observed  in  an 
orange.  The  counteracting  cause  to  which  we  allude,  ia 
centrifugal  force.  Centripetal  force,  or  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  means  centre-seeking  force ;  centri-fugal  force 
means  centre-flyirg  force.  Now,  as  the  former  force  tends 
to  give  the  perfect  globular  form,  so  the  latter  tends  to 
cb'inge  that  to  tlie  oblate  spheroid. 
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The  accompBoying  diagiain,  repre- 
■enting  two  flexible  hoopH  put  ioto  iwift 
loUtory  motion,  will  give  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  pioceta  of  these  counteract- 
ing  motiona  of  the  particles  of  matter. 
When  these  hoops  ate  fiiat  put  ia  alow 
motion  upon  their  axb,  they  appear  glo- 
bular ;  hut  as  the  motion  hecomes  more 
and  more  rapid,  the  poles  gradually  hecoi 
the  equatorial  parta  extended,  as  shown  ' 


r  Isaac  Newton  held  that  the  figure  ol 
an  oblate  spheroid,  as  a  necessary  consequi 
motion.  By  very  careful  admeasuremc 
eqnator,  and  near  the  North  Pole,  it  appei 


ence  of  diameter  at  the  equator  and  the  poles  it  Qutty-fin 
miles  plus  at  the  former. 

la  connexion  witD  the  oblale-spheroidil  fbm  of  Hie  cuUl 
it  has  been  somewhat  hastily  assumed  thst  this  i^m  mm 
have  been  acquired  while  the  parts  conpoiiDg  the  iplm 
were  unhardened.  We  do  not  see  that  there  ii  nifficint 
ground  fop  this  opinion :  at  all  events  it  is  it  piesent  oaIt 
mere  hypothesis.  .IVue  enough  it  is  that  the  stnti  of  ml 
eeera  to  tend  towards  the  west,  —  the  eaaten  iWei  oI 
countries  being  usually  found  low,  and  sloping  gently,  vhije 
the  western  shores,  on  the  contrary,  rite  boldly  and  peqt- 
tously.  But  the  rains  and  dews  may  be  supposed  (offidoidj 
to  loosen  the  ;  zterior  particlea  of  matter  to  alio*  d  Sc 
centrifugal  force  producing  these  appeanoccs  mtboutco 
having  recourse  to  the  extreme  case  of  supposiiig  thst  it, 
earth  has  been  in  a  state  of  semi-liqne&ctian. 


'  No.  VI.— SELP-INSTRUCTOE  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, 


Ik  our  last,  we  promised  (bat  we  would  speak  of  Epic 
poetry,  the  highest  and  ihc  most  difficult  of  all  the  various 
kinds.  That  it  really  deserves  to  be  thus  spoken  of,  we  can 
easily  make  it  appear,  though  there  are,  as  we  ara  well 
aware,  many  persons  who  think  differently.  To  those 
persons  the  Drama  appears  more  difficult,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  higher.  Leaving,  for  the  present,  out  of  sighti_the  fact, 
that  witii  only  one,  tbough  undoubtedly  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant, distinction,  the  Drama  tind  the  Epic  are  identical  ; 
leaving  that  fact  out  of  sight,  and  supposing,  with  the  per- 
sona to  whom  we  allude,  that  they  are  two  wholly  distinct 
entities ;  the  question  of  their  respective  rank  and  difficulty, — 
and  the  latter  ia  the  principal  test  of  the  former,— may  very 
readily  be  decided  by  the  answer  to  a  very  simple  and 
brief  question,  to  wit,  which  of  Ibem  stands  most  entirely  upon 
its  own  inherent  and  unaided  merits  for  success  ?  Not  only 
will  the  answer  to  this  question  decide  the  diipute  as  to  the 
diverse  merits  of  the  Drama  and  the  Eplr,  (still  takiug  the 
distinction  of  our  opponents  as  though  it  were  a  legitimate 
one,)  but  it  will  also  furnish  us  with  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
cause  of  the  former  being  lauded  and  elevated  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter.  The  Drama  has  all  the  adjunct*  that  sight 
and  sound  can  lend  it — decorations,  dresses,  music ;  every 
distinct  character  is  fitly  assumed  by  a  distinct  individual  : 
the  tones  of  the  performer  give  to  every  melodious  line  its  full 
expression  ;  every  action  is  shown,  initead  of  being,  as  in 
the  Epic,  only  deierihed :  the  form  of  the  paHion-shaken 
man  is  seen  to  thrill  and  writhe  ;  the  dark  eye  of  woman 
visibly  flashes  in  virtuous  rage,  and  the  whole  scene  is  so 
vraiaemblable,  that  scarcely  any  thing  is  left  to  the  imBgi- 
nation  of  the  spectator.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  among 
all  orders  of  men  the  Drama  has  its  lovers,  its  supporters, 
and  its  critics.  In  the  Epic  —  itill  preserving,  though 
protesting  against,  the  alleged  distinction  already  alluded  to — 
all  these  adjuncts  are  wanting ;  and  it  is  only  by  persons  of 
native  imaginative  power,  or  of  very  carefully  trained  judg- 
ment, that  it  can  be  perfectly  relished  or  perfectly  understood. 
Hiis,  we  think,  is  the  mun  cause  why  the  Epic  and  the 
Drama  are  supposed  to  be  separate  entities  ;  though  the  real 
difference  between  them  is  simply  and  merely  this,  that  in 
the  former  the  action  ia  rtlated,  end  in  the  latter  it  is 
exhibited. 

Strictly  speaking,  an  Epic  poem  is  the  poetical  narration 
of  some  one  great  act.  It  is  utual  to  put  this  narration 
into  the  form  ofvetae;  but  though  usual,  it  is  not  absolutely 


necessary,  or  even  invariable  to  do  lo.  As  an  iutun  d 
this,  we  may  point  to  Fenelon's  admirable  TeleMciai, 
which,though  it  is  written  in  the  prose  form,  is  in  all  am.  | 
tials  an  Epic  poem.  Iliis  seeming  paradox  our  ntdcn 
will  see  explained  in  a  former  p(^)er,where  we  pointed oolthe 
great  and  important  distiacdon  between  poetry  and  tcim. 

The  action  narrated  may  be  wholly  fictitioai,  or  [ani; 
fictitious,  and  partly  true ;  but  whether  the  one  or  tlie 
other,  it  must  constantiy  be  progressing.  Even  the  ejModa 
or  snboctions  should  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  be  coo- 
nected  with  this  one  and  prominent  act.  From  the  nrr 
opening  of  the  poem  to  its  close  this  act  muit  be  k^  io 
view,  and  both  the  fable  and  the  action  should  be » 
managed  that  every  step  taken  throughout  should  caadm  to 
the  bringing  about  the  consummatioa  of  the  act  entinlj,  ud 
in  the  same  course  as  if  the  whole  were  strictly  a  nuntHtt 
of  a  real  life  occurrence.  Step  should  follow  step  attnnl}; 
and  regularly.  The  fable  itself  being  at  once  elevsted  ud 
interesting,  the  action  also  should  be  proportionally  eltnud, 
it  being  always  home  [in  miiid,  llwt  the  fiercer  sad  wn 
violent  the  action  the  more  brief  mtlst  it  be.  The  iligtu^ 
reflection  upon  what  takes  place  in  actual  life  will  oimilio- 
rate  this  last  remark.  We  may  be  angry  for  some  dsyi,  bot 
actual  paroxysms  of  rage  caimot  last  long ;  the  sparii  ouf  es- 
dure  undiscovered  for  some  time,  but  tlie  fierce  flsmc  dii< 
bum  itself  out,  if  it  be  not  timely  extinguished. 

Homer  and  Virgil  have  paid  due  attention  to  this  poinL 
The  character  of  Mnew,  and  the  action  of  the  £neid,  m 
inflnitely  more  placid  than  the  character  of  Achilles,  sod  tbc 
action  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  initndal 
limiting  himself,  as  Homerhasdone,  to  somewhat  under  wten 
weeks,  Vii^il  extends  the  action  of  his  poem  to  a  &r  longer 
time.  Boileau,  the  celebrated  French  poet  and  critic,  bu 
laid  down  some  excellent  rules  for  writing  an  Ejac,  Ut 
points  out  the  necesuty  for  care  in  choice  of  an  hero.  He 
well  directs  the  poet  who  would  wish  his 

'■ rtider,  imer  abould  be  tir*!!, 

Chooie  Mme  great  facro,  fit  Id  be  idinlr'd ) 

In  conrtge  •ign*l,  ind  la  viituc  bright ; 

Let  ttm  bb  impcrfictiooi  g^n  dttigbt : 

Let  hli  grnt  iclliin)  mr  *1»&IIdii  bind  : 

Like  Caur,  or  5ci)do,  fnnie  bii  mind ;      ' 

And  not  lika  £dtpu>'t  peijurcd  i*ce  i 

A  eonunen  eoDquerer  la  >  ibeme  loo  but." 

We  shall,  however,  best  show  what  the  Epic  ought  to  be  by 
pointing  out  in  detail  the  beailties  of  the  B^c  as  it  is  b  'k 
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tftt'Mng  ftDd  iloriow  pages'  of  the  Bughty' maifeeriy 
Honer,  Viigil*  MiltoOt  asd  Twso* 

As  there  are  spota  in  the  aun,  ao  there  are  laiilta  to  be 
diioovered  even  in  the  grand  Epic  of  Homer ;  bat  few  and 
trifling  indeed  compared  with  hia  innumerable  and  aur- 
piMiDg  beautiea. 

Chid  among  thoae  beautiea  ia  hia  Tigorooa  healthfulneaa 

of  tone.     We  nowhere  iind  in  his  writing  any  of  that 

morbid  mehncholy  with  which  (or  the  affectation  of  it)  so 

nany  modem  writers  have  thought  it  expedient  to  dose  the 

*'  pensive  public/'     He  is  always  animated,  always  buoyant. 

Hie  breeze,  the  battle,  the  council,  the  feast,  all  things  that 

be  describee,  are  described  with  such  force  and  life-like 

power  that  they  aeem  to  stand  visibly  before  cur  eyes. 

When  he  deacribes  the  strife  of  two  mighty  heroes,  you  do 

not  so    much   listen   to   a  narration  as  gaze   upon  the 

ictiul  scene  of  the  conflict.     He  is  so  animated  and  freah, 

in  fiiet,  that  it  ia  impoasible  to  read  him  without  feeling  a 

portion  of  hia  buoyant  and  cheery  apirit ;  and  we  know  of  no 

author  who^  could  ao   well  serve  to  imbue   youth  with 

what  we  may  emphatically  term  a  manly  spirit  in  literature 

as  Homer. 

The  Tigour  and  energy  of  Homer  are  characteristically 
ditplayed  in  the  epithets  he  uses.  A  compound  epithet  with 
him  supplies  the  place  of  a  long  and  elaborated  description ; 
and  not  only  supply  the  place  of  it,  but  paint  more  vividly, 
more  atrildngly,  than  any  long  description  could.  In  the 
course  of  our  extracts  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
notice  this  particular^ beauty  of  Homer;  but  at  preaentwe 
may  point  out  to  the  reader  the  force  of  auch  epithets  aa 
'*  cloud-compelling,"  aa  applied  to  Jove,  and  "  far-darting," 
aa  applied  to  Phoebus. 

In  his  numbers,  aa  in  his  epithets,  we  see  proof  of  the 
mingled  strength  and  gladness  of  Homer's  mind.  He  is 
never  weak  or  lagging :  in  the  memorable  words  of  Pope — 
''  One  might  imagine  he  had  no  other  care  than  to  tran- 
scribe aa  fast  as  the  muses  dictated ;  and  at  the  aame  time 
with  ^  much  force  and  inspuring  vigour,  that  they  awaken 
and  raise  us  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  They  roll  along 
as  a  plentiful  river,  alwaya  in  motion,  and  always  full, 
while  we  are  borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verse  the  most  rapid 
and  yet  the  most  smooth  imaginable." 

The  vivida  vis  animi  ia  nowhere  to  be  found  in  such 
perfection  aa  in  Homer ;  and  if  those  worthy  Gtonan  critics, 
who  fancied  that  the  Iliad  might  have  been  written  by 
several  persons,  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  the 
matter  thoroughly,  they  might  easily  have  perceived  that 
the  living  fire  that  runs  throughout  that  vaat  work  with  an 
intensity  and  a  constancy  that  no  other  writer  has  ever 
equalled,  must  have  poured  from  the  inspired  mind  of  one, 
not  many. 

The  purpose  of  Homer  in  writing  his  truly  magnificent 
joetn,  the  Iliad,  redounds  as  much  to  his  honour  as  a  man, 
L8  the  work  itself  does  to  his  renown  as  a  poet.  In  his  time, 
ind  long  before  and  after  his  time  the  Grecians  had  aa  many 
ndependent  atates  aa  they  had  large  and  populous  cities. 
**requeiitly  it  happened  that  all  these  states  formed  them- 
elves  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive,  and  when  this 
vas  the  case,  woe  to  the  foe  who  had  deserved  their  wrath ! 
Zven  the  Persians  could  not  with  impunity  provoke  the 
nmity  of  the  united  Grecian  states.  But  the  usual  evil  of 
.  imznhtT  of  small  independent  states  in  the  same  territory 
van  but  too  frequently  felt  in  Greece.  Excepting  when 
orced  into  temporary  enmity  by  the  threats  or  the  outrages 
f  the  common  foe,  the  Grecian  states  were  in  the  frequent 
labit  of  making  war  upon  each  other, — a  circumstance 
rbicli,  to  a  wise  lover  of  his  country,  could  not  be  other- 
irise  than  painful  and  a  bad  omen. 


'Knowing  that  an  indiiect  leaaon  of  poKcy  ia  frequentiy 
bettfr  riBC^ved  by  the  masa  of  men  than  a  durect  one.  Homer 
deternnned,  in.  a  poem  containing  all  the  adjuncts  necessary 
to .  make  a  great  moral  lesson  i^eeable,  to  ahow  that 
"  unanimity,  and  concord  among  prtncea  and  govemora 
occasioned  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  states,  and  that 
discord  is  calculated  to  produce  their  deatruction.'* 

How  this  high  and  important  task  is  performed,  we  shall 
show  in  a  future  paper. 


CORAL  ISLANDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 
Op  these  islands,  thirty-two  have  been  fully  explored,  and 
their  respective  positions  determined  by  accurate  observa- 
tions. The  largeat  was  about  thirty  milea  in  diameter,  and 
the  smallest  less  than  a  mile.  Their  configuration  ia  various, 
and  all  are  composed  of  living  coral,  except  Henderson's 
Island,  which  is  partiy  surrounded  by  it;  but  their  dimen- 
aions  appear  to  be  increaaing,  in  consequence  of  the  active 
operationa  of  the  lithophytea  in  extending  their  wonderful 
atructurea,  and  working  the  immersed  portions  gradually  up 
towards  tiie  surface.  Of  the  above  number,  twenty-nine 
had  lagoona  in  the  centre ;  in  other  words,  they  were  com- 
posed of  an  exterior  girdle  or  bulwark,  inclosing  a  space 
varying  in  dimensions ;  and  when  the  whole  fabric  is  raiaed 
above  the  aurface  of  the  water  by  meana  of  volcanic  agency, 
or  Bome  enormoua  force  acting  upwarda,  effecting  the  com- 
plete insulation  of  that  apace,  and  thus,  in  the  first  instance, 
forming  these  central  lagoons.  And  thia  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  formation  of  all  coral  islands,  however 
much  their  aubaequent  appearance  may  have  changed  from 
the  operation  of  natural  cauaea  in  gradually  reducing  thei 
height  of  the  exterior  rampart,  and,  at  the  same  time,  filling 
up  the  interior  hoUowa  or  cavities.  Hie  invariable  instinct 
of  the  corallines,  or  lithophytes,  leada  them  to  construct 
these  bulwarka  in  the  firat  instance ;  for  what  precise  purpose 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But,  aa  the  form  or  ahape  of  each 
structure  is  different,  it  haa  been  aupposed  by  some  that 
they  have  their  foundationa  upon  submarine  mountains,  or 
extinguished  volcanoea ;  that,  consequentiy,  the  figure  of  the 
base  determines  that  of  the  auperstructure ;  and  that  the 
lagoons,  which  are  found  in  every  coral  formation,  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  shape  of  .the  crater ; — suppositions  which 
appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  remarkable  frict  that  all 
the  coral  ialands,  without  exception,  exhibit  traces*  of 
vdcanic  agency,  and  that  their  elevation  above  the  aurface 
of  the  water,  which  forma  the  upper  limit  of  the  labours  of 
the  lithophytea,  is  unquestionably  the  result  of  an  expansive 
subterranean  force,  acting  upwarda,  or  in  the  direction  of 
leaat  reaistance.  At  the  aame  time,  it  is  known  that  the 
corallinea  work  laterally  aa  well  aa  vertically,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  seems  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis 
just  mentioned,  haa  led  some  to  imagine  that  the  coral 
formations  spring  originally  from  amaU  bases,  extending 
themselves  horizontally  as  they  rise  perpendicularly  towarda 
the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  that  the  primary  construction  of 
the  exterior  girdle  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  peculiar 
instinct  of  the  lithophytes,  which  unerring  nature  haa  thua 
directed  to  execute,  first  of  all,  the  most  important  and 
essential  portion  of  their  labours.  Mr.  Foster,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cooke,  and  first  directed  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  to  the  subject  of  coral  formations,  was  of 
opinion, that  the  animalculea  forming  the  reefs  began  with 
the  conatruction  of  an  outer  ledge,  in  order  to  shelter  their 
habitation  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds,  and  the  power 
of  the  ocean.  But  thia  notion  appeara  to  be  ill  founded,  in- 
asmuch aa  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  agitation  of  the 
ocean,  are  not  felt  at  any  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface,  whereaa  the  coral  animalculea  appear  to  commence 
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their  operatioziB  at  very  great  depths,  and,  coiiBequently, 
muBt  be  engaged  in  them  long  before  the  stractures  they 
form  attain  su&cient  elevation  to  reach  the  lowest  limit  of 
commotion  which  the  power  of  the  wind  can  possibly  pro- 
duce. In  fi\ct,  none  of  the  theories  which  Imve  hitherto 
been  proposed  are  sufficient  to  explain  or  to  connect  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  these  interesting  formations ;  nor 
have  any  data  as  yet  been  furnished  from  which  the  arerage 
rate  of  their  progressive  increase  may*be  inferred,  or  the 
laws  which  regulate  it  deduced. 


^ 


TEMPERAMENTS. 


Unwisb  and  perverse,  indeed,  is  the  mere  materialist,  who 
looks  not,  deems  not,  hopes  not,  cares  not,  beyond  the  mere 
body  which  is  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."     Neglecting  all  the 
highest  and  most  hallowed  feelings,  he  appeals  only  to  the 
sensual  and  the  selfi^';  and  if  he  has  to  philosophize  or  legis- 
late for  mankind  he  does  so  as  though  he  verily  deemed  them 
to  be  oidy  capable  of  being  swayed  <by  the  base  motive  of 
fear,  or  the  scarcely  less  base  motive  of  interest. 
I    We  flatter  ourselves  that  from  our  first  number  to  the 
present^-which  is  pretty  near  to  completing  our  fourth  stout 
volume — we  have  invariably  shown  that  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  this  dull- headed,  cold-hearted,  and  impious  materialism. 
But  though  we  would  not  abuse  any  mean,  we  would  use 
eyery  legitimate  mean  to  improve  the  morals,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, to  promote  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  our  kind ; 
and,  unlets  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  the  variety  of  the 
physical  temperament  has,  up  to  the  present  hour,  been  very 
unwisely  neglected  by  those  who  have  written  upon  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training.     Truly  and  well  was  it  said*  that 
"  the  mind  is  in  some  sort  the  minion  of  the  body.^*    We 
all  know  what  effect  illness  of  body  can  produce  upon  the 
strongest  and  most  soaring  mind.      Who  among  ur,  for 
instance,  has  not  at  some  time  met  with  a  realization  of  that 
fearful  description  of  paralysis  given  by  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  one  of  his  inimitable  works  of  prose  and  fiction  ?  that 
description  which,  alas,  the  day !  he  drew  from  reminiscence 
of  one  of  his  own  family  (his  father,  if  our  own  memory  err 
not !)  and  but  too  minutely  realized  in  bis  own  too  early  and 
too  sad  departing.      True  enough  it  is,  that  it  may  be 
objected  to   any  argument  founded  upon  the  connexion 
between  temporary  illness  of  the  body  and  temporary  illness 
of  the  mind,  that  the  effect  is  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
aid  of  medical  science,  or  the  stern  hand  of  death,  usually 
renders  the  connexion  very  brief.     We  only  name  this  ob- 
jection, because  we  deem  that  it  is  probable  it  may  occur 
to  minds  of  a  quick  but  of  a  not  very  careful  and  searching 
order ;  for,  in  truth,  the  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  all 
force  and  cogency.    Though  we  utterly  repudiate  and  laugh 
to  scorn  all  the  errors  and  the  sophisms  of  the  mere  and 
heartless  materialist, — though  we  do  not  fall  into  the  egregious 
error  of  confoimding  the  faculty  with  the  organ, — so  neither 
can  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  if  the  latter  be  damaged, 
in  precise  proportion  must  the  former  be  diminished .     In  the 
case  of  mental  aberration,  for  instance,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  some  "  mad  doctors  " — the  term  is  neither  com- 
plimentary nor  correct,  biit  we  take  it  as  we  find  it ! — are 
infinitely  more  successful  than  others  in  restoring  patiente  to 
heal  th — home-liberty. 

Now  supposing  the  body  not  to  influence  the  mind,  the 
organ  not  to  influence  the  faculty,  the  state  of  the  tenement 
not  to  affect  th::  state  of  the  tenant, — we  should  look  for  the 
skilful  person  to  ''minister  to  a  mind  diseased"  among 
metaphysicians  and  transcendental  philovophers.     Kant  and 
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Coleridge,  for  very  desperate  cases,  wodd  lam  had  Qmr 
knockers  and  beU-puUs  in  constant  requintion ;  minor  cnei 
bemg  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  Reid  and  Zesm,  with  m 
occasional  slight  dose  of  Bishop  "Berkeley  and  BobioMs 
Crusoe.  But  is  it  among  the  men  of  profoimd  thought  tut 
lofty  imaginings  that  we  really  do  look  for  our  akilfiil  "sad 
doctors  ?"  Not  we  indeed  !  We  may,  and  we  do,  tolente 
incapable  doctors  of  the  diseases  of  the  body  politie;  but 
when  of  our  own  proper  persons  human  "  the  whole  haul  is 
sick  and  the  whole  heart  is  fiaint,"  we  are  marreUooily 
sagacious  in  discovering  the  man  who  is  really  able  and  zetku 
in  undertaking  our  cure ;  and  in  the  case  of  mental  abemtka, 
we  invariably  find  that  the  skilful  medico  attadcs  the  diseue 
of  the  faeuUy  through  the  organ. 

Admitting  what  has  been  premised  above,— and  wetluDk 
he  would  be  no  remarkably  diflident  private  gentiemin  who 
would  dispute  it, — what  an  absurd  thing  it  ii,  that  while  wein 
really  and  almost  painfully  anxious  for  the  mental  adTasceoeat 
of  our  youth,  we  attend  only  to  the  mind,  and  make  no  use 
of  the  vast  power  we  might  derive  from  a  careful  study  ml 
use  of  the  temperaments  of  the  body. 

So  little  has  this  most  important  point  been  attended  to 
by  the  writers  upon  education,  that  we  should  not  be  at  til 
astonished  at  hearing  a  really  intelligent  reader  denwnd, 
what  are  •*  temperaments  of  the  body  ?"  To  such  a  qneftion, 
if  put  to  us,  our  reply  would  be  extremely  brief;  tempenmntt 
are  real  chronic  diseases,  almost  always  snsoeptible  of  eve. 
or  at  the  very  worst  of  very  considerable  mitigatioD,  bot 
almost  always  utterly  neglected. 

How  often  do  we  not  hear  that  this  person  is  bilioos,  aad 
that  sanguine ;  and  yet  see  that  those  who  axe  the  most 
really  and  warmly  interested  in  the  moral  improveoestof 
those  persons,  take  no  sort  of  means  to  remove  the  excess  of 
biliousness  or  of  sanguineness.  Yet  at  the  same  tine  iwv 
bitterly  arc  the  mental  effects  of  the  causing  bodily  disesses 
complained  of!  Is  there  not  here  very  ample  scope 
for  improvement?  We  think  so  and  we  very  Mncerck 
believe,  that  in  giving,  as  we  shall  do  in  oar  h^t  t 
brief  but  clear  description  of  the  varieties  of  tempera^^-' 
we  shall  aid  many  a  fond  parent,  and  many  a  faithfol  ^ 
zealous  teacher,  in  training  youth  in  the  right  path  to  fflonl 
as  well  as  to  mental  excellence. 

(To  be  eontinned.) 


Mems.  and  Maxims. — He  who  wilfully  makes^enemiesisocl 
merely  brutal,— he  is  foolish  into  the  bargain.  It  ie  just  is 
easy  to  make  friends  as  to  make  foes,  and  though  ve  may  ^ 
fortunate  enough  not  to  require  the  aid  of  the  former,  ve 
cannot,  whatever  be  our  station,  be  secure  against  the 
activity  and  the  zeal  of  the  latter. 

Hurry  !  A  pleasant  thing,  that !  So  sure  as  you  dr»« 
off  any  thing  to  the  very  latest  moment,  and  must  nec^  ^ 
at  railroad  speed,  so  surely  c^o  you  find  that  somethiDg  ^ 
wanting  ;  and  then  the  fussiness,  the  worry,  the  fret,  li^* 
fever,  that  you  inflict  upon  every  one  about  you.  Huny- 
Chesterfield  was,  perhaps,  wrong  in  saying  that  hwte  a 
incompatible  with  gentility ;  but  most  assuredly  horrr.  (t^ 
we,  and  through  us,  our  printers,  are  just  now  expericncinj.,' 
is  any  thing  except  a  proof  of  good  judgment. 

Fussiness,  we  beh'eve,  is  not  a  legitimate  English  voni; 
but  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said  of  some  other  melv, 
though  illegitimate,  combination  of  consonants  and  vove)^* 
"If  it  is  not  English  it  ought  to  be."  Your  worthies  wl» 
are  guilty  of  fussiness,  are  best  described  in  the  vulgtf 
phraseology  of  the  horse-dealer — "  they  galbp  an  hour  on  s 
cabbage  leaf.'*  They  have  *'  high  action,"  but  make  »«• 
vellously  little  progress  ! 
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WHAT  IS  EXTRAVAOANCB } 

'  It  is  marvellous  how  many  £^osa  absurdities  are  used,  sot 
merely  in  common  parlance  and  among  uneducated  personst 
but  even  in  the  writings  of  men  of  really  respectable  talenU. 
A  fallacy  for  a  foundation,  and  smartness  of  phrase  for  a 
difgoise,  have  been  the  chief  argumentative  stock  in  trade 
of  many  a  worthy  gentleman^  deemed  to  belong  to  the  best 
poisible  class  of  '*  the  best  public  instructor."    How  often, 
for  instance,  have  not  the  destructive  or  debasing  vices  of 
the  poor  been  apologized  for,  on  the  score  of  similar  vices 
being  not  wholly  unknown  among  the  wealthy  ?     It  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  out  a  kind  of  reasoning  better  calculated 
ad  capiandum  vulgus;  at  the  same  time>  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  publish  a  fallacy  more  unfitted  to  impose  upon  a 
shrewd  and  reflecting  mind.    Perhaps  the  worthy  gentlemen 
who  have  so  abundantly,  and  in  so  many  shapes,  made  ute  of 
this  fallacy,  are  quite  as  well  aware  as  we,  of  the  effect  it 
produces  on  intellects  of  different  orders  and  in  different  stages 
of  cnltivation.     If  so,  we  can  only  account  for  their  deter- 
mined adherence  to  it,  on  the  supposition  that  their  opinion 
of  the  public  is  somewhat  similar  to  Sheridan's  opinion  of 
his  club.    An  opponent  of  bis  threatened  to  take  ''  the  sense 
of  the  club"  upon  some  author  in  dispute  between  them. 
"Take  the  sense,  and  welcome,"  was  the  jovial  reply ;  "  leave 
me  the  nonsetite,  and  1*11  prettily  outvote  you." 

It  sounds  like  a  very  humane  and  enlightened  phra«e, 
'*  Let  there  be  only  one  law  for  rich  and  poor ;"  but  though 
the  maxim  both  is  and  ought  to  be  put  in  practical  force  in 
our  courts,  its  application  to  morals  is  just  about  as  absurd 
a  £silao7  as  we  have  recently  made  acquaintance  wi':h.  \Vc 
are  infinitely  too  anxious  for  the  intellectual  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  that  mighty  and  struggling  mass,  the  bodily- 
labouring  men  of  England,  to  be  able  to  do  thrm  the 
disserviee  of  speaking  to  please  them,  not  to  serve  them. 
Extravagance  is  a  vice,  of  which  we  Cear  numberless  persons 
are  guilty*  without  being  at  all  conscious  of  the  fact.  If 
otherwise,  how  can  it  happen  that  thousands  of  young  single 
men,  who  earn  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  per  week,  are 
pennileas  every  Saturday  morning,  while  agricultural 
labottrexs,  with  families  dependant  upon  them,  can  live  com- 
fortably upon  a  third  of  the  amount  ? 

It  may  suit  the  temporary  purpose  of  this  or  that  mere 
declaimcr,  to  talk  loudly  about  the  vices  jf  the  arifetocracy, 
and  to  leave  wholly  out  of  view  the  still  greater  and  more 
utterly  roinous  vices  of  the  multitude.     But  true  friends  of 
the  latter,  aa  well  as  of  the  former, — writers  whose  wish  is 
"  justice  to  all,"— must  be  guilty  of  no  such  absurd  sophistry. 
They  must  speak  truly ;  not  only  must  they  speak ''  nothing 
but  the  truth,"  they  must  also  speak  "  the  whole  truth  ;"  and 
to  do  so  has  ever  been  our  aim.     We  are  not  the  apologist 
of  welLhoused  and  well-dressed  vice,  any  more  than  we  are 
of  the  vice  of  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  creature,  whose 
vioea  have  even  consigned  him  to  the  sharp  misery  and 
despair  of  the  utter  outcast.   But  we  must  point  out,  that  a 
rice   may  be  more  vicious — ^more  mischievous — in  one  man 
than  in  another.    The  possessor  of  a  rental  of  five  thousand 
a  year  is,  no  doubt,  as  great  a  smner  against  temperance, 
if   he  drink  to  intoxication,  and  as  great  a  sinner  against 
juetice,  if  he  try  to  obtain  money  by  that  lowest,  most  calcu- 
lating, and  most  heartless  of  all  the  mere  vices,  gaming,  as  a 
poor  man  whose  income  does  not  exceed  a  guinea  a  week. 
But  are  we,  therefore,  to  hastily  conclude  that  the  whole  of 
the  meral  guilt  is  equal  between  the  parties  ?     The  man  of 
five  thousand  a  year,  who  expends  one  thousand  in  the 
indulgenee  of  his  vicious  prof^ensities,  is  a  person  whose 
conduct  cannot  be  justified.     But,  be  it  observed,  he,  at  all 


events,  does  not  infliGt  sUrvatfoA  upoA  his  family ;  he  haa 
still  the  power  of  doing  justiise  to  tken\.  But  the  poor  man, 
whose  whole  income  wUl  but  barely  ke«p  hi^  faonly  out  of 
absolute  suffering  from  want«  cannot  abstract  eveya  a  few 
shillings  from  that  whok,  without  being  poaitively  guUty  of 
a  deliberate  and  cold.hearted  cruelty  to  his  unfortunate 
dependants. 

We  admit  that  moral  laws  are  indefeasible  and  invariably. 
Circumstances  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  of  those 
laws,  separately  and  independently  considered*  Diunken<f 
ness  is  as  sensual  and  disgraceful  in  any  one  man,  as  in  any 
other.  Gaming  is  as  mean  as  pitiable  ;  as  cold,  hungry,  and 
grasping  a  vice  in  any  one  man,  as  in  any  other.  But  the 
remote  consequences,  the  contingencies,  may  be  very  different 
iatfae  cases  of  two  men  differently  situated  as  topecuniosity, 
as  h&s  briefly,  but  we  think  quite  undeniably,  been  shown 
above. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  the  above  remarks,  from  having 
observed  that  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  for  public  writers  * 
to  deal  all  too  tenderly  with  the  vices  of  tluse  claeses  for 
which  they  profess  the  most  entire  and  most  ardeut  sympathy ; 
and  to  show  that  tenderness  precisely  upon  the  very  points 
upon  which  stern  and  ttnsp^riDg  truth  is  the  most  vitally 
important. 

Vice  in  aU  men  is  to  be  deprecated  ;  by  all  men  should  it 
very  sedulously  and  very  anxiously  be  shunned.  But,  to 
the  inherent  and  essential  evil  of  vice  in  itself-^be  it  what 
it  may — the  poor  man  almost  invariably  adds  a  cruelty  and 
an  intense  selfishness,  from  which  (without  any  merit  on  his 
own  part)  the  rich  man  is  by  mere  force  of  oiroumstancea 
exempted. 


PECULIAR    FORMATION    OF    PLANTS    FOR 
RECEIVING   AND  RETAINING  RAIN. 

Mountain  plants,  and  those  in  dry  situationa,  are  genesally  ^ 
furnished  with  concave  leaves,  and  little  canals  scooped  out 
in  the  pellicle  which  attaches  them  to  their  branches,  for  the 
purpose  of  veceiving  the  rain,.and  conveying  it  to  their  roots. 

Ibe  aloe,  artichoke,  &c.,  are  in  this  class ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  latter  is  supplied  with  a  collateral  awiiing  to 
prevent  the  lots  of  any  water,  or  the  too  speedy  exhaustion 
of  the  moisture.  The  bark  of  most  mountain  treev,  as  wcU 
as  their  leaves,  is  also  well  adapted  to  absorb  the  rain  water : 
thiit  of  the  pine*tree  being  cleft  in  ribs  perpendicularly,  the 
elm  chinked  longitudinally,  and  the  cjpress  covered  with  a 
spongy  coat,  like  flax.  Tbty  also  have  the  power  of  altractr 
ing  and  cone  n' rating  the  vapour  which  floats  in  the  moist 
atmosphere  around  them  ;  and  thence  in  woody  and  moun- 
tainous countries,  are  those  immense  roasees  of  water,  which 
roll  their  mimic  oceans  to  the  sea,  and  diecolQur  its  troubled 
waters.  There  are  some  mountainous  trees,  however,  which 
are  nut  furnished  wich  these  aqueducts,  such  as  the  birch- 
tree  ;  but  for  these,  rature  has  provided  the  means  of  pro- 
curing moisture,  and  has  supplied  them  with  roots,  which 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  reces«es  of  the  earth,  and  luxuriate 
in  cooler  regions,  from  whence  the  parent-stock  draws  the 
invigorating  streams  of  life,  nor  envies  the  receptacles  of 
water  which  nature  has  indemnified  to  her  in  another  manner. 
The  canals,  or  furrows  for  conducting  water,  are  not  confined 
only  to  mountainous  plants,  though  with  them  alone  they 
are  permanent.  The  same  form  of  leaf  has  been  bestowed 
on  many  flowreta  during  the  season  when  moisture  is  necea« 
sary  to  their  production  and  gn^wth.  You  may  then,  in  the 
spring,  behold  the  infant  progeny  of  Flora,  raising  their  fur- 
rowed leaves  to  catch  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  and  arrest  the 
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falling  drops  of  ndn  i  but  most  of  die  flowers  of  the  vall^ 
and  plain,  as  they  ezpttDd.  gradually  loee  their  canal,  when  it 
is  no  longer  necessary.  Thus  has  Nature  wisely  adapted  her 
children  of  the  barren  mountain  and  dry  soO,  to  the  situation 
and  climate  in  which  she  has  placed  them ;  and  has  clothed 
the  nfcked  rock*  as  well  as  the  fertile  Talley  in  the  robe  of 
Terdore  and  vegetation ;  thus  bounteously  has  she  provided 
for  the  modest  violet^  as  well  as  the  soaring  pine-tree»  and 
reared  up  the  one  to  bloom  in  the  shade,  while  the  other 
spreads  her  majestic  arms  abroad*  and  proclaims  her  grandeur 
on  the  mountain* 


CARLIST  WAR  IN  SPAIN. 

To  comprehend  the  merits  of  a  question  so  fearfully 
advocated  at  this  moment  in  Spain— -a  country  which 
-seems,  nearly  in  every  age,  to  have  been  especially 
marked  out  for  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  our  readers  to  understand  that  the  dispute  arises 
from  the  recent  repeal  of  a  law  which  has  existed  in 
France  from  the  earliest  records  of 'history^and  intro- 
duced into  Spain  aloQg  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Ttiis  law,  from  having  been  framed  by  the 
ancient  Salians,*  is  called  the  Salic  law,  and  excludes 
females  from  wielding  the  sceptre.  Females  continued 
to  be  excluded  from  the  supreme  authority  of  Spain  till 
1789,  when  Charles  IV.  abrogated  the  restriction,  and 
restored  the  ancient  role  of  succession,  which  gave  the 
crown  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  without  regard  to 
aex.  In  1813,  the  Cortes  re-established  the  Salic  law, 
and  as  Ferdinand  VII.  had  no  sons,  his  brother  Don 
Carlos  was  heir  presumptive.  The  former,  however, 
not  acknowledging  the  leflrality  of  these  proceedings  of 
the  Cortes,  replaced  the  right  of  succession  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  on  which  it  rested  in  1789;  namely* 
giving  to  females  the  right  to  govern.  The  Carlist  fac- 
tion took  its  name  from  Don  Carlos,  and  first  began  to 
evince  hostility  to  the  existing  government,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  revolution  in  Parisw  Fearing  that  the  march  of 
liberal  principles,  so  materially  advanced  by  that  event, 
would  enhance  the  instability  of  a  throne  already  rendered 
unpopular  by  tyrannv,  ana  an  sdherence  to  the  ^^  iron- 
rule"  principles  of  former  times  ;  Ferdinand  sought  to 
meet  the  demands  for  liberty  in  Spain,  which  had  gained 
considerable  strength  by  the  example  of  France,  by  se- 
veral concessions  to  the  wishes  of  tne  people,  and  among 
others,  the  recal  of  many  illustrious  exiles.  So  unequi- 
vocal a  manifestation  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  his  royal 
brother  alarmed  Don  Carlos  in  the  highest  deforce.  He, 
being  heir  to  the  crown,  naturally  anticipated  the  greatest 
^difficulty  in  maintaining  those  principles  of  government, 
should  he  ever  succeed  to  the  throne,  the  efficacy  of 
which  he  so  entirely  believed  in.  He  was  not  slow  in 
finding  many  adherents  among  the  nobility  to  support 
him  in  his  discontent;  and  his  views  obtained  the  entire 
concurrence  and  aid  of  the  church.  Thus  a  powerful 
faction  was  formed,  whose  whole  malice  was  directed 
against  the  king  and  his  ministers,  M^hom  they  regarded, 
in  the  excess  of  their  affection  for  despotism,  as  not  much 
better  than  mere  moderating  constitutionalists.  Their 
great  object  was  no  less  than  a  restoration  of  the  church 

*  This  code,  it  is  conjectured,  was  drawn  up  in  Latin,  before  the 
time  of  Clovis,  by  four  distinguished  Salians;  Arogast,  Bodogast, 
Salogast,  and  Windergast.  Its  sixty^second  article  excluded  all  women 
from  inheritance,  and  although  it  only  applied  to  private  estates,  the 
application  of  it  afterwards  extended  to  the  throne. 


to   its  former  omnipotence,  and  the  re-eiisb1isWnt 
of  the  Inquisition ;  both  which  Ferdinand  had  erer  re« 
solutely  refused. 
Meantime  other  events  occurred,  that  helped,  in  t 

freat  degree,  to  aggravate  these  disagreementk  Fer- 
inand  had  married  a  young  and  handsome  wife,  lad 
when  she  was  about  to  make  him  a  father,  Ferdinand 
determined  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  own  cU\drea, 
whether  they  should  be  male  or  female,  and  made  no 
scruple  to  issue  a  decree  revoking  the  Salic  law,  by 
which  Carlos  was  cut  off  from  his  succession  to  the 
crown.  The  Garlists,  and  all  who  were  in  their  interest, 
were  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  intended  met- 
sure ;  they  had  no  notice  of  the  blow  till  it  was  Btruck ; 
and  first  learned  the  design  from  a  proclamation  in  tk 
streets  of  Madrid.  Ferdinand's  foresight  was  jasti* 
fied.  The  infant  presented  to  him  by  the  queen  wui 
daughter. 

The  irritation  and  rage  of  the  Carlists  were  excesiive, 
and  betrayed  them  into  plots  against  the  state,  with 
a  precipitancy  that  caused  them  to  be  regularly  dis- 
covered the  instant  they  were  attempted  to  be  put  iato 
execution.     On  the  24th  September,  1830,  a  nnmberof 
royalistf  volunteers   assembled  at  their  quarters,  ind 
commenced  the  cry  of  ^'  Death  to  ministers  !*'  ^^  Long  live 
Charles  V. !"  (Don  Carlos),  in  which  they  were  joined  bj 
a  concourse  of  women,  composed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of 
the  people,  and  collected  for  tne  purpose.  The  whole  psrtj 
was  headed  by  a  drum-major.     Immediate  intelligence 
of  this  disturbance  was  conveyed  to  his  Msjesty,  through 
M.  Carvojal,  their  commandant-general.     Prompt  mes* 
sures  were  adopted,  the  ringleaders  of  the  disturbaoce 
at  once  secured,  and  several  persons  of  d is tinclioninime- 
diately  banished  the  kingdom, — among  them  were  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo ;  the  ex-general  of  the  Cordeliers; 
M.  Airo,  formerly  minister  of  finance  ;  Elizalde,  scouo* 
cillor  of  state  ;  and  Gonzales,  who  had  been  superintend* 
ant-general  of  the  kingdom.     A  morning  or  two  after- 
wards,  the  prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Basilio  wss  fouod 
dead  in  his  bed,  with  his  throat  cut.     It  had  been  proved 
that,  some  days  previous,  a  quantity  of  arms  was  carried 
to  the  convent ;  and  it  was  said,  that  to  prevent  disclo- 
sures which  might  compromise  some  very  high  person- 
ages, the  prior,  qf  whose  silence  fears  were  enterttined, 
was  thus  niurdered.     The  plans  of  the  conspiraton  wets 
plainly  announced  in  a  proclamation    printed  and  se- 
cretly circulated  throughout  Madrid,  selling  forth  that 
the  birth  of  a  female  child,  excluded  from  thesucceswos 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation,  was  clearly  a  de- 
claration of  Providence  against  the  decree  of  Ferdinsnd. 
The  document  ran  thus : — 

"  Royalists ! — Divine  Providence  has  just  manifesl^d 
to  the  Spanish  nation,  by  the  birth  of  an  Infanta  to  oor 
present  dynasty,  that  the  august  personage  to  whom  t" 
throne  of  Spain  in  right  and  justice  belongs,  ought  tow 
at  once  acknowledged.  Our  beloved  Charles  Siouldnc 
forthwith  proclaimed  the  sovereign  ©four  country,  a*"* 
is  already  of-  the  hearts  and  hands  of  every  well-mten- 
tioned  Spaniard;  and  Ferdinand  the  VII.  should  he 
made  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  person  who  alone » 
worthy  to  be  our  king.  Let  us  unite  then,  and  with  ooe 
voice  evince  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be  made  the  csts- 
paw  of  the  vile  court,  whose  only  object  is  to  plunge  our 

f  The  term  royalist  is  generally  applied  to  the  adhereota  of  a  w* 
but  CD  the  contrary,  the  advocate  of  Don  Carlos  have  been  dettg^ 
by  that  term  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rebellioo. 
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country  into  ruia.  Let  us  set  the  example  of  the  pro- 
rinces,  and  be  the  first  to  deserve  the  protection  of  the 
prince^  in  whose  favour  Heaven  itself  has  declared." 

The  consequence  of  this  proclamation  was  an  ordi- 
nance  from  the  kinfir,  commanding  that  all  armed  rebels 
foand  in  the  Spanish  territory  should  be  summarily  put 
to  death ;  and  all  who  aided  them  with  council,  corre- 
spondence, arms,  ammunition,  money,  or  provisions,  to  be 
treated  as  traitors.  The  civil  and  corporate  authorities 
all  oyer  the  kingdom  were  to  transmit  intelligence  of  any 
commotion  to  the  governor  of  the  district,  at  the  rate  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  per  league  ;  on  neglecting  this  duty,  to 
be  fined  1,000  ducats ,  and  if  the  neglect  proceeded  from 
mere  inattention,  they  were  to  be  sentenced  to  six  years 
service  in  the  galleys ! 

Meantime  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was 
attempted  by  some  refugees  under  Mina  and  Valdez, 
and  signally  failed  ;  the  details  of  which  it  would  be  un-> 
necessary  to  repeat,  having  no  reference  to  Don  Carlos. 
For  some  time   the  king's  health  had  been  rapidly 
declining,  and  on  the  17th  of  September,  1832,  his  life 
was  despaired  of.     Of  this  event  the  Carlists  took  every 
advantage,  by  intriguing  to  seiz^  the  crown,  even  before 
the  breath  was  out  of  Ferdinand's  body.  These  intrigues 
were  brought  to  bear  most  powerfully  on  the  mind  of 
the  dying  monarch,  and  were  even  furthered  by  his 
ministers,  eager  to  secure  the  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  who 
promised  to  be  the  successful  competitor  in  the  event  of 
the  crown  being  disputed.     The  machinations  of  the 
Carlista  took  effect  upon. the  almost  expiring  Ferdinand, 
and  he  was  prevailed  on  to  sign  a  decree  which  restored 
the  Salic  law  to  its  full  operation,  thus  disinheriting  his 
infant  daughter ;  and  eyery  preparation  was  made  for 
proclaiming   Don  Carlos,  so  soon  as  the  king  should 
expire.     It  happened,  however,  the  very  day  afler  Fer- 
dinand had  been  announced  as  already  dead,  that  his 
disease  took  an  unexpected  and  favourable  turn ;  every 
symptom  of  danger  rapidly  disappeared,  and  conscious* 
nesa  and  understanding  were  restored.     The  aueen  lost 
no  time  in  discovering  to  him  the  intrigues  by  which  Don 
Carlos's  party  had  succeeded  in  their  design  ;  at  which 
Ferdinand     was    highly   indignant,    the     decree    was 
revoked,  the  ministers  disgraced,  and  the  Infanta  restored 
to  her  right  of  succession. 

A  somewhat  different  version  of  this  affair  is  ^iv.en  by 
be  author  of  ^^  Spain  Revisited  ;''  as  it  is  amusmg,  and 
ve  have  reason  to  believe  authentic,  we  will  transcribe 
t  : — ^^  When  the  king  was  ill  at  LaGranga,  in  1832,  he 
iras  prevailed  upon  to  repeal  his  will,  and  leave  the 
rown  to  Carlos.  Soon  af^er  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and 
ras  supposed  to  be  dead,  during  which  every  thing  was 
rrang-ed  to  proclaim  Don  Carlos;  and  Christina  (the 
u&eny  herself  acquiesced  in  the  act  which  was  to  deprive 
er  daughter  of  a  crown,  and  herself  the  enjoyment  of 
jpreine  power,  during  a  long  minority.  In  the  mean- 
me^y  the  king  came  to  life  again,  to  the  astonishment  of 
very  hody>  and  the  disappointment  of  many.  Luisa 
art otCa  (the  c^ueen's  sister)  too,  who  had  been  travelling 
stH  her  husband  in  Andalvsia,  now  returned.  She 
by  boxing  Calomarde's  (the  chief  minister)  ears 


^ry  literally,  for  not  acquainting  her  with  passing  events ; 
lan^ecl  all  the  arrangements,  procured  the  restoration 
'  the  original  will,  banished  all  those  who  had  taken 
irt  in  the  scheme,  and  been  too  hasty  in  offering  their 
[egriance  to  the  new  king,  and  violently  upbraided  her 
ter    for  a  weakness,  which  rendered  her  unworthy  to 


reign.  The  stage  itself  never  witnessed,  indeed,  a  more 
complete  shifling  of  scenes,  and  sudden  reversal  of  an 
expected  and  probable  catastrophe.'' 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1833,  however,  the  king 
really  died ;  and,  although  he  had  been  married  four 
times,  left  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only 
three  years  old  at  that  time.  Shortly  after  this  event, 
Don  Carlos,  with  his  wife  and  whole  family,  were 
ordered  to  quit  Madrid,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  an  extensive  conspiracy,  of  which  he  was  of  course 
the  subject.  Upon  this,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
apostolfcs,  or  adherents  of  Carlos,  to  obtain  possession  of 
Saragossa,  but  it  was  defeated  without  difficulty. 

Before  the  king's  demise  a  public  recognition  was 
made  of  the  Infanta  as  sole  heir  to  the  crown,  both  in 
Madrid,  and  also  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  Capital  this  ceremony  was  performed  with  great 
splendour ;  but  it  is  said,  that  the  young  princess,  unac* 
customed  to  such  crowds,  was  alarmed  when  her  hand 
was  so  oflen  kissed,  and  sometimes  cried.  On  these 
occasions,  she  was  pacified  by  giving  her  sugar-plumbs. 

The  Queen-Dowager  lost  no  time  in  announcing 
herself  regent,  and  issued  a  manifesto,  which  set  forth 
principles  of  liberality  quite  new  to  Spain ;  and  her 
daughter  was  proclaimed  queen  in  Madrid^  amidst  loud 
acclamations,  on  the  24th  of  October. 

The  first  revolt  of  any  consequence  in  favour  of  Carlos 
took  place  at  Bilhoa  on  the  4th  of  October,  when  the 
monks  of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  came  out  of  their 
monastery,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
Royalist  volunteers  belonging  to  Alva,  who  were  soon 
joined  by  others  from  Biiboa,  Husto,  Bogona'.  They 
proclaimed  Charles  Y.,  and  appointed  new  authorities. 
Volunteers  from  the  environs  repaired  to  them  in 
crowds ;  the  Marquis  de  Valdispina  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  town,  where  the  assemblage  of  the 
peasantry  devoted  to  Don  Carlos  was  so  great,  that  they 
soon  reckoned  several  thousand  men  in  arms.  '  The 
revolt  was  equally  successful  at  Orduna,  the  second 
large  town  in  Biscay.  A  more  important  event  was  the 
defection  of  the  garrison  of  Yittoria,  which  immediately 
declared  for  the  insurgents.  This  example  was  followed 
at  Logrono,  in  the  vicinity.  General  Casiaganos  was 
employed  to  collect  an  army  in  favour  of  the  queen  ;  but, 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Carlists,  found  himself  too 
weak,  and  fell  back  upon  Tolosa.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre,  with  the  exception 
of  Pampeluna,  where  the  revolt  failed,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  made  extensive 
preparations  to  meet  its  enemies  in  the  provinces,  and 
began  its  operations  by  disarming  the  Royalist  volunteers 
of  Madrid,  who  had  been  always  foremost  in  assisting 
the  Carlist  party.  They  amounted  to  about  4000  men, 
and  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  arms  on  the  27th  of 
October;  on  the  regular  troops  appearing  before 
them  for  that  purpose,  they  took  up  a  position  in  their 
quarters,  and  fired  on  all  who  approached  them  ;  but 
after  an  obstinate  defence  of  two  hours,  they  surrendered. 
A  great  number  of  other  volunteers,  who  were  proceeding 
singly  to  their  quarters,  were  stopped  by  the  troops  and 
patrols,  who  immediately  disarmed  them.  Even  the  popu- 
lace took  an  active"part  in  the  affair.  Several  volunteers, 
who  attempted  to  pass  through  the  crowds,  were 
massacred.  A  similar  measure  was  carried  into  effect 
with  like  success  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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It  was  not  until  (he  1 1  (h  of  November  that  General 
Stttrnfeld,  viceroy  of  Navarre,  marched  again^  the  in- 
siir^^ts  who  had  conrcentrated  iheir  forces  towarda 
Vittoria,  to  meet  the  approachTng  attack.  I1ie  only 
sert<m§  opposition  the  Christinos  (or  queen's)  army  ex- 
perienced to  their  progress,  was  between  Burgos  and 
Vittdria.  The  Carll5»ts  were  speedily  routed  and  broken 
up  in  scattered  bands,  leavrng  the  Royal  army  t6  con- 
tract at  every  day's  march  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
rpieen's  troops  entered  Vittoria  on  the  21st  without  en- 
countering the  slightest  opposition ;  and  at  Bilboa,  the 
original  scene  of  the  insiurrection,  the  Carlist  leaders  in 
vain  emdeavoured  to  induce  their  followers  to  give  battle. 
Many  of  them  deserted  during  the  night,  the  new 
avthorities  and  the  monks  abandoned  the  city  next  day 
in  confusion,  and  Saarsfetd  occupied  it  guietly  on  the 
^5th  ;  and  by  the  end  of  December  the  fragments  of  the 
revolt  were  to  be  fonnd  only  in  the  mountains  of  Navarre. 
Dtiring  the  whole  oP  these  events,  Don  Carlos  was  is 
Portngal,  and  to  his  absence  from  the  adherent  of  his 
cause  is  attributed  the  failure  of  the  insurrection.  < 

In  April,  1834,  the  Spanish  government  became  in- 
volved in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  other  events 
occurred  of  a  favourable  nature  to  the  Carlist  cause. 
The  provinces  of  Guipusco,  Vizcaya,  Alva,  and  Navarre, 
proved  themselves  highly  favourable  to  the  pretender. 
The  reason  for  this  preference  is  that  these  provinces 
possess  extensive  municipal  and  other  privileges  which 
-Were  guaranteed  to  be  preserved  inviolate  in  the  event  of 
Carlos  gaining  the  crown,  while  the  reforming  and 
equalizing  system  of  the  queen's  government  would  have 
a  cotitrary  effect. 

Although  Don  Carlos  had  been  forced  to  seek  refuge 
in  Portugal,  he  continued  to  hover  about  the  Spanish 
frontier  with  armed  bands,  which,  though  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  purposes  of  invasion,  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
discontent  wherever  they  went,  and  became  as  decoys 
to  draw  together  fresh  adlierenL«».  fn  Valencia,  a  band 
of  insurgents,  under  the  command  of  a  Baron  Herves, 
had  taken  possession  of  Morella,  and  resisted  for  some 
time  the  efforts  of  the  royal  troops  to  reduce  them. 
At  the  end  of  December,  they  issued  from  their  strong- 
liold  to  enter  Arrtigon,  in  the  attempt  to  acquire  more 
adherents  and  join  their  leader  in  Navarre.  The 
i  oyalist  general  followed,  and  beat  them  ;  taking  Herves 
prisoner,  and  he  was  summarily  shot.  Morella  having 
been  thus  recovered,  peace  was  restored  in  Valencia. 
An  Orrhuela,  the  students  of  the  University  tried  to 
proclaim  Don  Carlos,  which  the  police  of  the  place 
promptly  prevented.  Other  commotions  took  place  in 
varibus  points  of  TVTurcra,  and  were  equally  abortive. 

At  this  time,  a  measure,  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  queen*s  cause,  was  set  on  foot  by 
"M.  Burgos,  the  minister  of  the  interior.  It  was  his  aim 
to  form  a  militia  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  knowing 
that  t!ie  influence  of  the  Carllsts  was  the  strongest  with 
the  lower  and  uneducated  classes,  on  account  of  the 
power  possessed  over  them  by  the  priesthood,  the  minis- 
tor  excluded  all  persons  from  joining  the  militia  but 
tiiose  of  a  certain  rank.  This  decree,  from  a  government 
'whose  principles  were  avowedly  liberal,  caused  so  much 
discontent,  that  notwithstanding  the  instruction  was 
'rnodified  to  embrace  a  larger  number  of  persons,  great 
inconvenience,  and  in  one  instance  bloodshed,  resulted 
from  it.  The  Catalonian  governor,  Llander,  refused  to 
carry  the  order  into  execution.     At  Sevillp,  the  existing 


Urban  volunteers  disbanded  themselves,  as  did  those  at 
Valladolid;  Santtm^der,  and  Salamanca:  and  even  in 
Serbastian,  tlic  v»ry  heart  of  thie  Garfist  wsrfafre,  the 
decree  was  openly  burnt  in  the  streets,  in  defiance  cff 
the  authorities.  In  Madrfd,  a  bodyof  Cadwti  t»Vmg 
advantage  of  the  general  disafRfCtibn,  rose  in  arms,  fired 
upon  the  queen's  troops,  audi  fbrtified  themselves  \n  one 
of  the  streets  ;  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  nrretider: 
so  great  was  the  popular  rage  eiccHed  against  M.  Burgoi 
that  a  military  force  wan  found  necessary  for  his  personal 
safety. 

The  operations  of  the  Cariist  bandi  wwe  confined  to 
Navarre,  Gutpuscoa,  Biscay,  and  Alva ;  and  here  they 
possessed  only  the  open  country,  fdirthe  other  party  hid 
in  Biscay,  Bilboa  i  in  Alva,  VHtoria ;  in  Navarre,  Paope- 
luna ;  and  I  run  in  Guipuscoa.  The  whole  Carlist  force  ins 
said  to  amount  to  no  more  than  six  or  eight  thonssod. 
The  supreme  command  was  vested  in  ZuraalacaTregny, 
having  under  him  Zavalo,  Eraso,  aTid  the  priest  Merino. 
These  generals,  however,  seldom  acted  in  concert,  eadi 
followed  the  plan  of  attack  or  retreat  whlc^  accordin^to 
his  own  judgment  was  best  fitted  to  amioythe  encmr, 
or  to  secure  provisions  for  their  own  men.  The  strength 
of  the  insurgents  lay  not  in  numbers,  military  equlpn^nt, 
or  military  skill,  bnt  in  the  nature  of  the  coanti^',  which 
supplied  them  with  strong  Kcesses,  impeded  pnrsnit,  na 
afTorded  every*obstacle  to  the  scientiiic  moveroentiof  i 
combined  army.     It  was  not  to  their  interest  to  engage 
with  their  enemy,  until  they  had  obtained  the  advantagei 
of  larger  numbers  and  better  supplies,  and  it  was  hnpoi- 
sible  for  the  army  to  force  them^to  do  so. 

A  victory  obtained  by  the  Carlist  general,  near  Pm- 
peluna,  over  the  queen's  troops,  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  horrid  cruelty  of  the  former,  in  burning  the  prisofnery 
within  sight  of  their  comrades,  followed  many  petty  skir- 
mishes and  engagements,  possessing  no  general  interest. 

The  frequent  changing  of  generals  in  the  qneen« 
army,  which  seemed  to  be  regulated,  not  according  to 
their  military  skill,  but  just  as  they  succeeded  orwtw 
defeated  in  their  enterprises,  added  to  the  distracted  and 
equally  varying  state  of  politics  in  the  civil  departrafsS, 
prevented  the  exercise  of  that  promptitmle  and  raptditj 
of  motion,  so  essential  for  copnpetfng  with  so  active « 
enemy  as  the  regular  army  had  to  contend  with.  Bat 
for  these  disadvantages,  there  can  be  little  doobtbot  tlw 
war  might  have  taken  a  most  favourable  torn  forthf 
Christinos,  at  the  point  of  Its  history  to  which  wehaie 
arrived.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  government  for?«' 
that  the  guerilla  kind  of  attacksr  l^ey  were  subject  to, 
and  which  the  unaccessibility  of  the  Carlists*  stnwg* 
holds  prevented  them  from  returning,  would  subject  tht 
kingdom  to  a  long  and  harassing  state  of  unsetlfew^^ 
and  distraction,  unless  some  decisive  rtep  were  taten. 
These  considerations  induced  a  renewal  of  a  foi™*' 
treaty,  (the  quadruple  alliance)  which  was  effected  on  tf» 
2^d  April,  1834,  between  Spain,  France,  England,  aad 
Portugal ;  by  which  the  king  of  the  French,  wasto^adopt 
such  measures  on  the  frontiers  of  his  states,  as  nay  p^' 
vent  the  Spanish  insurgents  receiving  from  the  Frenw 
territory  any  kind  of  assistance  soever,  whether  in  ffl?B» 
arms,  or  munitions  of  war."  Tfh  Majesty  of  GreJ 
Britain  engaged  **  to  supply  her  Catholic  Majestr  vi* 
such  arms  and  munitions  of  war  as  she  may  stand  in  nrrt? 
of ;  and  moreover,  if  necessary,  to  awft  her  Cathoi't 
Majesty  by  the  use  of  a  naval  force.**  His  Imp^f^ 
Majesty  the  regent  of  Portugal  wonld   **  cooperate  ^ 
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case  of  needy  in  a3sistiog  her  Catholic  Majesty  with  all 
joeajDS  in  his  power,  in  the  waj  which  may  be  agreed 
upon  hy  their  said  majealiej^'' 

Durittg  the  time  this  matter  was  in  progress  of  ue» 
gotialioO|  Don  Carlos  liimself  had  retired  from  Spain  to 
Portugal,  and  from  thence  paid  a  visit  to  England ;  the 
object  of  which  has  not  transpired.  His  re-arrival  in 
Navarre  seemed  to  be  tba  signal  £br  the  ratification  of 
the  quadiuplo  treaty^  for  at  that  precise  momeat  it  was 
effected. 

The  events  that  immediately  succeeded,  illuslrated  in 
a  forcible  manner  the  varying  ^^  £ortttne  of  war."   Rodii, 
w>ho  at  the  lime  commanded  30,000  Chmlwos  jtroops,  in 
active  seiffvice-  against  ihe  Cajjlists,  to  cope   with  fcbe 
eaemy,  divided  his  iCerce  into  small  parties,  immI  caused 
the  ioaurgents  to  disperse  and  retreat  en  all  sides.     In 
Navarre,  he  puebked  ihem  to  the  French  frontiers,  and  in 
BtKay  to  the  sea,  foKifying  as  he  advanced  sach  places 
and  positions   as  he  dcmaed  might  be  afterwards  nseful. 
Den  Carlos  himself  was  driven  aboat  with  the  most  vest- 
less  activity  ;   smuetimes  with  Zamalacarregny,  and  the 
main  army,  sometimes  with  a  separate  body  ;  at  onetime 
retiring  unto  the  fortresses  of  Biscay,  and  at  another, 
seeking  shelter  and  safety  in  the  mountains  of  Navarre. 
In  short,  the  month  of  September  began  with  a  series 
of  the   most  signal  successes  gained  by  the  Chrtstinos. 
But  the  Carlists  speedily  assumed  the  offensive,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  all  the  former  had  done  was 
most  effectually  undone  by  the  rebels  !  They  not  only  laid 
Miege  to  Ellsondo,  which  Rodil  had  converted  into  a  for- 
tified  position ;  but  assaulted  Tolosa,  made  an  attempt 
on   Yergara,  and  acquired  the  whole  country  between 
Pampeluna  and   Viltoria,  np  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Esteila.     With  the  usual  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  qaeen's  general  was  replaced  by  Mina,  the  very 
man  who,  only  three  years  previously,  made  an  attempt  to 
invade  the  territories,  and  disturb  the  crown  of  the  father 
and  husband  of  the  queen  and  regent. 

Zumalacarreguy  having  descended  into  the  plains  of 
Viltoria,  in  the  middle  of  October,  the  queen's  troops 
made  preparations  for  cutting  him  off;  a  movement 
which  was  anticipated  by  the  active  Carlist  general,  who 
vigorotisly  attacked  General  O'Doyle,  on  the  27th  Oc- 
tober, and  1,400  men,  gaining  all  their  artillery,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  0*Doyle  himself  fell,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  division  was  either  killed  or  captured.  This 
was  followed  by  other  successes,  pursued  by  the  rebels 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  Viltoria. 

It  was  immediately  after  these  disasters  that  Mina 
assumed  the  command  of  the  royal  troops.  In  a  procla* 
nation  addressed  to  the  people  of  ^Navarre,  the  follow- 
ng  sanguinary  passage  occurred:  ^'I  therefore  warn 
roUf  that  every  individual  the  troops  shall  meet  from 
his  moment,  at  a  distance  from  tlie  high  road,  between 
he  tkours  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  who  shall  not  be  able  to 
^'ive  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  shall  be  immediately 
hot  I  "  This  was  answered  by  another  issued  by  Zuma- 
icarreguy,  which  set  forth  that  ^^  all  prisoners  taken 
rozn  the  enemy  shall  be  shot,  as  traitors  to  their  legiti- 
lAte  Bovereign.  Iq  all  the  corps  and  battalions  under 
ly  commands  the  motto  Videry  or  death  shall  be  adopted, 
nd  used,  until  the  enemy  reeali  their  order  for  not  giving 
iiAriear."  Mina  also  stated  in  his  public  orders  that  he 
d  eclared  a  war  of  exterminatiotvaminst  those  who  should 
lOftixftately  peieevero,'*  and  ia  one  wy  1,600  of  them  were 
Jen  minaled  ;  Jmt  the  Cmrliet  yeoerali  eo  fiu*  from  being 


routed,  successfully  attacked  Gen^iral  Cordova,  at  Cam* 
peza.  Madame  Zumalacarreguy,  while  passing  into 
France,  to  place  one  of  her  children  in  safety,  wafi,  oa 
crossing  the  frontier,  made  a  prisoner,  and  placed  UEuier 
the  cui^tody  of  French  sentinels. 

Confining  ourselves  strictly  to  a  narration  of  so  muck 
of  the  affairs  of  Spain  as  relate  to  the  Carlist  war,  we 
must  pass  over  the  commotions  in  Madrid,  which  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  1835,  because  tbev  were  chleSy  oc« 
casioned  by  circumstances  over  which  the  rebel  army 
had  no  control,  and  were  the  consequences  of  ministe- 
rial change  in  the  queen's^  cabinet.  Such  distrac Lion, 
however,  served  in  no  small  degree  to  split  the  queen's 
friends  into  separate  parties,  which  failing  to  effect  con* 
ciiiatlon,  became  involved  in  petty  misunderstandings^ 
many  of  which  ended  in  decided  defection.  Hence  tne 
Carhsta  gained  many  friends  about  the  court,  that  under 
other  ckrcumstances  ihey  would  never  have  acquired. 

This  state  of  things  was  not  confined  to  the  capital. 
Popular  commotion  became  abundant  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  sometimes  excited  by  very  slight  causes, 
but  all  betokening  that  the  public  mind  was  utterly  un« 
settled,  easy  to  be  worked  upon  by  designing  machina- 
tors,  and  apt  to  disregard  the  value  of  regular  and 
orderly  authority.  In  truth,  in  all  states,  at  aU  times, 
there  b  always  to  be  found  a  number  of  discontented, 
restless-minded  individuals,  whose  great  passion  Is  ibr 
change ;  and  if  it  hq^ens  that  opportunities  present 
themselves  for  such  discontented  persons  to  assist  in  work* 
ing  that  object,  either  for  better  or  worse,  they  will  not 
fail  to  avail  themsel.ves  of  it,  without  regard  to  the  justice 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  enlist.  In  a  country  so  long 
torn  by  civil  dissension  as  Spain  has  been,  it  is  but  fair 
to  infer,  there  are  more  of  that  class  of  persons  than  in 
any  other ;  a  class  which  there  is  little  doubt  has  served 
to  swell  the  army  and  espouse  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos* 

The  embarrassments  of  the  government,  arising  from 
this  want  of  a  commanding  influence  in  the  leglslatttre, 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  course  of  military  events 
in  Navarre  and  Biscay.  The  consequence  of  the  excited 
stale  of  party  feeling  in  the  capital  was,  that  Mina  and 
his  army  remained  for  three  months  nearly  inactive, 
while  the  Carlists,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  were  con- 
tinuing hostilities  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Zumala* 
carreguy  and  his  subordinate  leaders  did  not  expose 
themselves  to  the  chances  of  a  general  engagement,  but 
by  rapid  marches,  directed  their  attacks  against  divided 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  or  isolated  fortresses  and  positions  ; 
and  as  numerous  oodles  of  regular  troops  and  militia 
were  moving  from  the  interior  to  reinforce  Mina.  at 
Pampeluna,  many  facilities  were  afforded  to  the  Carlists 
in  cutting  tnem  off,  and  getting  possession  of  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  carrying  on  that  peculiar  mode  of 
warfare  in  which  they  had  so  long  persisted. 

On  the  ^  of  January,  the  v^rllst  chief  attacked  a 
body  of  the  queen's  troops  posted  at  Ormaistegui,  not 
far  from  Vittoria.  The  affair  was  obstinately  supported 
on  both  sides;  but  on  the  following  day  the  queen's 
general,  Caratala,  thought  it  prudent  to  fall  back  upon 
Vittoria,  leaving  Zumalacarreguy  master  of  the  field ;  he 
however  pushed  on,  and  passing  Vittoria,  penetrated  into 
Castile,  tnrowing  his  army  between  Madrid  and  Mina^ 
and  made  several  successful  movements,  in  which  he 
gained  numerous  arms  and  provisions.  On  the  6th  of  Ja« 
nuary,  however,  tnfo  generals  of  the  queen's  army  sue* 
oaeded  in  bringing  bim  to  aetion,  but  were  repulsed  with 
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a  loss,  which  they  themselves  owned  to  amount  to  350 
men.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Carlists  were  masters 
of  Los  Arcos,  where  they  found  500  muskets,  and  up- 
wards of  100  prisoners,  who  had  heen  wounded  in  the 
affair  of  the  5th. 

In  Navarre,  the  Carlists  were  raising  the  siege  of 
Elisondo,  which  however,  they  did  not  succeed  in  taking. 
The  savage  and  cruel  disposition  of  Mina  was  placed  in 
a  strong  light  during  his  march  to  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
rison. He  burned  the  village  of  Lecaroz,  and  shot  every 
fifth  man  of  its  population,  because  they  had  not  held 
out  against  the  Carlist  army.  This  act  appeared  the 
more  atrocious,  by  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Zumala- 
carregui,  nearly  at  the  same  period.  On  the  2d  of 
February,  a  steam  vessel  in  the  Spanish  service,  but 
manned  and  commanded  by  British  seamen,  captured  a 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  on  board  of  which  were 
twenty-seven  Spanish  officers,  on  their  way  to  join  Don 
Carlos.  If  the  orders  of  Mina  had  been  obeyed,  these 
unfortunate  persons  would  have  been  put  to  death  ;  but 
their  English  capturers  would  not  suffer  such  cruelty,  and 
the  prisoners  were  spared.  In  return  for  this  good  deed 
Zumalacarregui,  when  he  found  100  wounded  prisoners  at 
Los  Arcos  at  the  end  of  the  month,  spared  the  lives  of  all 
of  them.  Afler  this  the  Carlist  chief  employed  his  forces  in 
the  blockade  of  Bilboa,  by  cutting  off  all  communications 
between  it  and  the  interior.'  In  fact  Mina  was  completely 
unsuccessful  in  most  of  what  he  attempted,  and  he  shared 
tho  fate  of  his  predecessor,  by  B^ing  obliged  to  resign 
the  command.  The  next .  commander-in-chief  was 
Valdez  ;  who  on  the  19th  of  April  marched  from  Viltorla 
at  the  heaid  of  thirty  battalions^  five  squadrons,  and  .a 
good  field  of  artillerv,  to  attack  the  Carlist  army,  which 
waited  to  receive  him  iti  the  vallics  of  Amascoas.  On 
the  20th,  a  sort  of  ruoning  fire  began,  which  continued 
on  the  21st  and  22d.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory, 
but  the  result  was,  that  Valdez  fell  back  upon. the  Ebro; 
that  Zumalacarreguy  attacked  his  rear  guard, commanded 
by  Cordova,  threw  it  into  confusion,  and  occasioned  a  loss 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

(Continued  from  pagt  399.  j 

BaiLLiAKT  as  were  the  victories  of  Italy,  we  can  afford 
space  only  to  allude  to  ihem.  Our  object  is  to  show  the 
diaracter  of  Buonaparte  as  man  and  ifuler,  und  not  as  mere 
general.  In  the  latter  character  there  are  plenty  of  accounts 
of  him  already ;  in  the  former  we  know  not  of  one  that  is 
at  once  complete  enough  to  be  really  useful,  and  cheap 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the 
reading  public.  The  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  troops,  despite 
the  skill  and  discipline  acquired  in  forty  years  of  warfare ;  the 
overthrow  of  the  army  of  Beaulieu,  which  Austria  confidently 
sent,  not  merely  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  but  also 
to  recover  the  territory  of  Nice ;  also  of  the  army,  though 
strongly  reinforced,  blockaded  in  Mantua ;  the'  crushing 
defeat  of  Alvinzi  at  Areola  ;  the  great  battles  of  Rivoli  and 
La  Favorite ;  and  the  taking  of  Mantua,  Bergamo,  and 
Treviso ;  were  but  a  portion  of  the  brilliant  success  of,  we 
think,  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  modem  times. 

We  have  seen,  that  very  soon  after  Buonaparte  arrived  in 
Italy  he  fbrmed  the  design  of  oppressbg  Venice:  he  had 
assured  the  Directory  of  his  having  a  pretext  for  their 
atrodcus  tyranny,  if  they  should  dtsire  to  plunder  Venice  of 


a  "  few  millions."  We  may  readily  beliere,  that  during  tU 
two  years  that  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  the  Brents,  sad  the 
Tagliamento,  were  the  theatre  of  war.  the  condoet  d 
the  French  troops  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  preponea  in 
their  favour  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  Veoetin 
territory ;  and  accordingly,  when-  Buonaparte  croiieid  the 
Tagliamento  to  ravage  Germany,  an  insurrection,  as  Bqqqi. 
parte  most  impudently  and  infamously  termed  it.  Woke 
out  in  the  Venetian  states.  We  have  seen  Buonapute  i 
own  memorably  shameless  declaration  to  the  Directory  wbn 
he  first  arrived  in  Italy.  Are*  we  to  suppose  that  he  who 
made  such  a  declaration  would  scruple, — ^when  his  amhitioii 
became  enlarged,  and  squeezing  a  few  millions  fton  the 
unhappy  Venetians  was  a  stroke  too  mean  for  Lis  genioi  to 
condescend  to, — are  we  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  tfaii 
resolute  and  unscrupulous  sworder  would  hesitate  to  ifford 
himself  "a  pretext"  for  utterly  annihilating  even  the  ahsdov 
of  Venetian  independence  ?  It  were  absoxd  to  drein  of 
such  hesitation.  To  goad  the  commonalty  of  the  Venetin 
states  into  violence  was  the  first  requisite  to  bribe  the  tcmI 
and  trembling  council  into  the  utter  baseness  of  "  eolicitiD;'' 
the  protection  of  the  anned  ruffians  by  whom  thdr  temtorf 
had  so  long  been  plundered  and  desolated,  which  would  nfBce 
tu  finish  the  tyrannous  and  disgraceful  woilt. 

Both  portions  of  the  process  were  accom|dtthed  vidi 
admirable  skill  and  proportionate  success.  Several  Ficnch 
soldiers — Buonaparte  says  five  hundred,  but  we  miy  «ldy 
divide  his  number  by  ten,  for  his  mendacity  wu  abiofaitel]r 
aiwful— *were  poniarded  by  tiie  exasperated  peassntrji  mil 
the  French  garrison  was  driven  out  of  Verona.  •  Behold!  i 
sufficient  "  pretext "  for  the  savage  and  heartleis  prooeediDg 
which  Buonaparte  ^took  as  soon  as  he  ittaraed  to 
Germany.    .  * 

The  cool  atrocity  of  the'whole  of  the  conduct  of  Fhoee 
towards  the  Venetians  is  enough  to  mfJce  one  hate  thererj 
name  of  a  "  conqueror ;"  but  probably  not  even  the  inpo- 
dence  of  the  actions  is  equal  to  the  imjn^tdence  of  the  dcfcnce 
of  them  which  Buonaparte  saw  fit  to  put  upon  record. 

It  appears  that  even  in  France-,  when  the  news  aimed  tbit 
Buonaparte  had  *'  acquiesced  in  the  proposition  of  the 
Venetian  Deputies/' — i.  e.  that  he  complied  with  the  reqoest 
of  some  venal  traitors'  to  subvert,  utterly  to  trample  don 
and  annihilate  the  venerable  government  of -their  couatrj,- 
there  were  some  writers  even  in  revolutionised  Franoe  vbo 
were  tco  high-minded  not  to  protest  against  such  ^a^pM 
proceedings.  The  arrows  were  well  aimed,  and  went  hone 
to  their  mafk.  The  vanity  of  Buonaparte  was  staog.  He 
despised  the  canaille,  indeed,  and[  in  his  scorning  sad  hatiog 
8oul,  the  canaille  included  the  whole  herd  of  msnkiad,  atc 
the  few  dozens  who  were  immediately  and  indiipextfably 
useful  to  him ;  but  aheady  aiming  at  the  utmost  sttsisible 
civil  power,  he  was  nervously  anxious  for  the  populsritf  vhkk 
he  well  knew  to  be  the  best  and  shortest  road  to  It  Aod 
accordingly  he  answered  the  censure  on  his  "  Cuitaetictricb'' 
of  authority  at  Venice,  in  a  style  in  which  bittenie»  of  locI 
is  very  vuible  through  a  most  elaborate  endeavour  to  iM 
magnanimity  and  candour. 

Speaking  in  the  third  person,  he  says,  *'  Bnonapsrte  onU 
not  say  to  the  Deputies  of  Venice,  who  cams  (o  sik  Im 
advice  and  assistance  againat  the  populace.  *  I  esmiot  ncddk 
with  your  affairs.'  We  could  not  say  this*  lor  Venice  td 
all  its  territories  had  really  formed  the  theatre  of  the  vsr :  tf^ 
being  in  the  rear  of  the  amy  df  Italy*  was  itally  under  tit 
jurisdiction  of  that  army.  The  ri^ts  of  war  ouafer  apt^* 
genend  the  powers  of  supreme  police  over  the  oooainM 
which  are  the  seat  of  the  war." 

".  Woe  to  the  conquered  r  was  the  capitarfoa  of  sooat 
hate  andferacity.-i-'*  Shame  to  the  conqueror  T  csosevdj 
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ful  to  be  the  exprewion  of  modem  common  seme  and 
hamuitf  in  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  ctue«  of  aggreuive 
wfare.  £?en  in  vhat  we  have  Rlresdy  quoted,  what  n 
there  but  the  most  briital ' UKrtion  of  "the  right"  which 
ntnlt*  from  brute  force  7  We  could  not,  it  Beems,  refuse 
to  interfere,  becauM  the  country  wu  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
he  bid  a  right  to  "  Bupreme  powers  of  police,''  because  the 
couQby  was  in  the  rear  of  bis  brigand  army  !  Let  ui  tay 
nottung  about  the  "  could  not "  of  a  man  to  whom  expediency 
was  CTcry  thing,  and  truth  nothing ;  let  us  only  keep  our 
■ttentioQ  Bteadily  fixed  upon  his  "  pretexts,"  and  let  us  just 
inquire  who  made  the  Venetian  territory  the  theatre  of  war? 
Who  placed  the  French  army  eit  avant  the  Venetian  territory  ? 


The  reply,  the  only  true  reply  to  these  questions,  ia,  France, 
repretented  by  Qeneral  Buonaparte  i  and  ihat  short  reply 
tcattert  to  the  winds  all  the  sophistry,  all  the  Sardonic  and 
devilish  sophistry  with  which  Napoleon  endearours  to  gloss 
over  matchteas  tyranny  with  matchless  aasuraoce. 

Again,  in  the  same  precious  document  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  be  says,  "  Igaorant  advocates  and  babblers 
have  asked  in  ihe  Club  of  Clichy,  why  do  we  occupy  the 
territory  of  Venice  ?  These  decUimers  should  learn  war, 
and  they  would  know  tbat  the  Adige,  the  Brenta,  and  the 
Tagliamento,  where  we  have  been  fighting  for  two  years, 
are  within  the  ^''enetlan  States." 
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THE  QUAGGA, 


Tbbhk  has  been  during  the  present  century  a  very  great, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  gratifying  increase,  in  the  study 
of  and  attachment  to  zoological  atudies. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  by  not  a  few  well-meaning 
peraoiu,  that  the  study  of  natural  science  had  some  ten- 
dency to  diminishing  that  religious  inclination,  which  every 
real  well-wisher  to  his  fellow- creatures  must  wish  to  see 
universally  diffused.  Latterly,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  the 
leading  men  of  this  country,  whether  leaders  as  to  social 
circumstances  or  as  to  intellectual  endowments,  have  dis' 
covered,  that  the  very  best  possible  training,  to  make  a  man 
religioiu.  is  that  which  teaches  him. 


Among  the  novelties  of  zoology  which  have  recently 
been  brought  into  this  country,  we  know  of  none,  if  we 
except  the  giraffes,  more  curious  and  interesting  than  the 
beautiful  creature  whose  name  stands  at  the  bead  of  this 
article. 

In  B;>pearance  it  is,  aa  the  cut  will  show  to  our  readers, 
extremely  like  the  zebra.  Like  that  fine  creature,  too,  its 
appearance  and  its  temper  are  very  far  frqgi  being  similar ; 
the  latter  being  altogether  as  untractahle  as  the  former  is 
[M'epoeieBsing. 

The  swiftness,  strength,  and  enduriog  power  of  the 
Quagga  would,  could  any  method  be  ditcovered  of  rendering 
it  docile,  make  it  an  extremely  valuable  creature. 
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a  loss,  which  they  themselves  owned  to  amount  to  350 
men.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Carlists  were  masters 
•  of  Los  Arcos,  where  they  found  500  muskets,  and  up- 
wards of  100  prisoners,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
affair  of  the  5th. 

In  Navarre,  the  Carlists  were  raising  the  siege  of 
Elisondo^  which  however,  they  did  not  succeed  in  taking. 
The  savage  and  cruel  disposition  of  Mina  was  placed  in 
a  strong  light  during  his  march  to  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
rison. He  burned  the  village  of  Lecaroz,  and  shot  every 
fifth  man  of  its  population,  because  they  had  not  held 
out  against  the  Carlist  army.  This  act  appeared  the 
more  atrocious,  by  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Zumala- 
carregui,  nearly  at  the  same  period.  On  the  2d  of 
February,  a  steam  vessel  in  tlie  Spanish  service,  but 
manned  and  commanded  by  British  seamen,  captured  a 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  on  board  of  which  were 
twenty-seven  Spanish  ofRcers,  on  their  way  to  join  Don 
Carlos.  If  the  orders  of  Mina  had  been  obeyed,  these 
unfortunate  persons  would  have  been  put  to  death  ;  but 
their  English  capturers  would  not  suffer  such  cruelty,  and 
the  prisoners  were  spared.  In  return  for  this  good  deed 
Zumalacarregui,  when  he  found  100  wounded  prisoners  at 
Los  Arcos  at  the  end  of  the  month,  spared  the  lives  of  all 
of  them.  After  this  the  Carlist  chief  employed  his  forces  in 
the  blockade  of  Bilboa,  by  cutting  off  all  communications 
between  it  and  the  interior.*  In  fact  Mina  was  completely 
unsuccessful  in  most  of  what  he  attempted,  and  he  shared 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  by  b^ing  obliged  to  resign 
the  command.  The  next .  commander-in-chief  was 
Yaldez  ;  who  on  the  19th  of  ^pril  marched  from  Vittoria 
at  the  hedd  of  thirty  battalions^  five  squadrons,  and  a 
good  field  of  artillery,  to  attack  the  Carlist  army,  which 
waited  to  receive  hioi  ih  the  vallics  of  Amascoas.  On 
the  ^Oth,  a  sort  of  ruoning  fire  began,  which  continued 
on  the  21st  and  22d.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory, 
but  the  result  was,  that  Yaldez  fell  back  upon  the  Ebro  ; 
that  Zumalacarreguy  attacked  his  rear  guard, commanded 
by  Cordova,  threw  it  into  confusion,  and  occasioned  a  loss 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

( Contmued /rem  pagt  399.^ 

Bbilliakt  as  were  the  victories  of  Italy,  we  can  afford 
space  only  to  allude  to  ihem.  Our  object  is  to  show  the 
Character  of  Buonaparte  as  man  and  i^Ier,  ^nd  not  as  mere 
general.  In  the  latter  character  there  are  plenty  of  accounts 
of  him  already ;  in  the  former  we  know  not  of  one  that  is 
at  once  complete  enough  to  be  really  useful,  and  cheap 
enough  to  be  within  the  fcach  of  the  great  body  of  the 
reading  public.  The  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  troops,  despite 
the  skill  and  discipline  acquired  in  forty  years  of  warfare ;  the 
ovcYthrow  of  the  army  of  Beaulleu,  which  Austria  confidently 
sent,  not  merely  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  but  also 
to  recover  the  territory  of  Nice ;  also  of  the  army,  though 
strongly  reinforced,  blockaded  in  Mantua ;  the'  crushing 
defeat  of  Alvinzi  at  Areola  ;  the  great  battles  of  Rivoli  and 
La  Favorite ;  and  the  taking  of  MantuA,  Bergamo,  and 
Treviso ;  were  but  a  portion  of  the  brilliant  tuccesa  of,  we 
think,  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  modem  times. 
'  We  have  seen,  that  very  soon  after  Buonaparte  arrived  in 
Italy  he  formed  the  design  of  oppressing  Venice :  he  had 
assuxed  the  Directory  of  his  having  a  pretext  for  their 
atrodcus  tyranny,  if  they  should  dtiirt  to  plunder  '^^nice  of 


a  "  few  millions."    We  may  readily  believe,  that  daring  the 
two  years  that  the  banks  of  the  Adige»  the  Brenti,  and  the 
Tagliamento,  were  the  theatre    of   war,  the  condDct  of 
the  French  troops  was  by  no  means  anch  as  to  preposMii  in 
their  favour  the  inhalntants  of  that  portion  of  the  Vene^ 
territory ;  and  accordingly,  when  Buonaparte  crossed  the 
Tagliamento  to  ravage  Germany,  an  insnnrecttoa,  ai  Boani. 
parte  most  impudently  and  infamously  termed  it,  broke 
out  in  the  Venetian  states.     We  have  seen  Buonapirtei 
own  memorably  shameless  declaration  to  the  Direetorywben 
he  first  arrived  in  Italy.      Are*  we  to  suppose  that  he  who 
made  such  a  declaration  would  scruple, — ^when  bis  am\n&m 
became  enlarged,  and  squeezing  a  few  millions  from  the 
unhappy  Venetians  was  a  stroke  too  mean  for  Lis  genins  to 
condescend  to, — are  we  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  diii 
resolute  and  unscrupulous  aworder  would  hesitate  to  aftid 
himself  "  a  pretext"  for  utterly  annihilating  even  the  dhidov 
of  Venetian  independence  ?     It  were  abanid  to  dream  of 
such  hesitation.    To  goad  the  commonalty  of  the  Venetiu 
states  into  violence  was  the  first  requiaite  to  bribe  the  Teail 
and  tremblmg  council  into  the  atter  baseness  of  "  eolieiting'' 
the  protection  of  the  aimed  riiffians  by  whom  their  tenilorf 
had  so  long  been  plundered  and  desolated,  which  would  suffice 
to  finish  the  tyrannous  and  disgraoefol  woik. 

Both  portions  of  the  process  were  accomplished  vfdi 
admirable  skill  and  proportionate  succesa.  Sciveral  Freach 
soldiers — Buonaparte  saya  five  hundred,  but  we  may  lafeSy 
divide  his  number  by  ten,  for  his  mendacity  was  abaototely 
awful—^were  poniarded  by  the  ezaaperated  peasantry,  anii 
the  French  garrisoii  was  driven  out  of  Verona.  -  Behold!  i 
sufficient  "  pretext "  for  the  aavage  and  heartless  proceed 
which  Buonaparte  .took  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Germany.   .  .  .' 

The  cool  atrocity  of  the~whple  of  the  cqnciiict  of  Ftuee 
towards  the  Venetians  is  enough  to  m^dce  onc^  hate  thereiy 
name  of  a  "  conqueror  ;"  but  probably  not  even  the  inpa- 
dence  of  the  actions  is  equal  to  the  imjNidence  of  the  defence 
of  them  whidi  Buonaparte  saw  fit  to  put  upon  record. 

It  appears  that  ev^n  in  France,  when  the  news  sirived  that 
Buonaparte  had  *'  acquiesced  in  the  proposition  of  the 
Venetian  Deputies,'* — i.  e.  that  he  cpmplted  with  the  reqaot 
of  some  venal  traitors'  to  £ubveri(,  utterly  to  trample  dsn 
and  annihilate  the  venerable  government  of 'their  country,- 
there  were  some  writers  even  ixi  revolutionised  France  vfao 
were  too  high-minded  not  to  protest  againat  such  disgraceful 
proceedings.  The  arrows  were  well  aimed,  and  went  home 
to  their  maik.  The.  vanity  of  Buonaparte  was  stung.  He 
despised  the  canaille,  indeed,  and  in  his  acoming  and  hadog 
soul,  the  canaille  included  the  whole  herd  of  maokiod.  uie 
the  few  dozens  who  were  immediately  and  indiBpennUy 
useful  to  him ;  but  already  aiming  at  the  utmost  attainhie 
civil  power,  he  was  nervously  anxious  for  the  populanty  «1^ 
he  well  knew  to  be  the  best  and  shortest  road  to  it  Aui 
accordingly  he  answered  the  censure  on  his  "  fantastic  tricb 
of  authority  at  Venice,  in  a  style  in  which  bitterness  oltod 
is  very  visible  through  a  moat  elaborate  endeavour  to  ai^ 
magnanimity  and  candour. 

Speaking  in  the  third  person,  he  saya,  ''  Buonaparte  c^ 
not  say  to  the  Deputies  of  Venice^  who  came  to  s«k  v 
advice  and  asaistanee  againat  the  popal«ce»  *  I  eannot  ae^ 
with  your  affain.'  We  could  not  aay  thit.  for  Venice  w 
all  its  territories  had  really  formed  the  theatre  of  the  war :  iv 
being  in  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Italy*  waa  really  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  army.  The  rights  of  war  ooofer  vf^ 
general  the  powers  of  supreme  polioe  oyer  the  coiatntf 
which  are  the  seat  of  the  war." 

".  Woe  to  the  conquered !"  was  the  esprcalioa  of  sndff^ 
hate  emd  ferocity.—"  Shame  to  the  conqueror  T'  ctnictfolj 
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AQ  to  be  the  «xprruton  of  modern  comcoon  sense  and 
tmnuiitjr  in  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  cues  of  aggreuive 
wirfare.  Kren  in  irluit  we  tiBve  ■Iready  qaoted,  what  it 
tbercbut  the  most  brutil  UMition  of  "the  right"  nhieh 
ntult*  from  bnite  force  ?  We  could  not,  it  seems,  lefuse 
to  iateifere,  because  the  country  «u  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
be  bid  a  right  to  "  supreme  powers  of  police,''  because  the 
coQDtry  was  in  the  r«r  of  his  brigand  army  !  Let  ui  laj 
nothbgsbont  the  "could  not"  of  a  man  to  whom  expediency 
vs*  erery  thing,  and  truth  nothiag;  let  us  only  keep  our 
sttention  steadily  fixed  upon  bis  "  pretexts,"  and  let  us  just 
inqaire  who  made  the  Venetian  territory  the  theatre  of  war? 
Wbo  placed  the  French  army  en  avant  the  Venetian  territory  ? 


The  reply,  the  only  true  reply  to  these  questions,  is,  France, 
repreieated  by  Qeneral  Buooaparte ;  and  that  short  reply 
icatters  to  the  winds  all  the  sophistry,  all  the  Sardonic  and 
devilish  sophistry  with  which  Napoleon  endeavours  to  gtoaa 
over  mstchless  tyranny  with  matchless  assurance. 

Again,  in  the  same  precious  document  from  which  we  hare 
already  quoted,  be  says,  "  Ignorant  adTocstes  and  babblers 
have  asked  in  the  Club  of  Clichy,  why  do  we  occupy  the 
territory  of  Venice  ?  Thefe  decUimers  should  learn  war, 
and  they  would  know  that  the  Adlge,  the  Urenta,  and  the 
Tagliamento,  where  we  have  been  fighting  for  two  years, 
are  within  the  Venetian  States," 


Thsbb  has  been  during  the  present  century  a  very  great, 
md  at  the  same  time  a  very  gratifying  increase,  in  the  study 
■f  and  attachment  to  zoological  studies, 

Ac  one  time  it  was  thought  by  not  a  few  well-meaning 
tersous,  that  the  study  of  natural  science  had  some  ten- 
ency  to  diminishing  that  religious  inclination,  which  every 
eai  well-wisher  to  his  fellow- creatures  must  wish  to  see 
niversally  diffused.  Latterly,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  the 
iading  men  of  this  country,  whether  leaders  as  to  social 
ircumetances  or  as  to  intellectual  endowments,  have  dis- 
svered,  that  the  very  best  possible  training,  to  make  a  man 
rligioua,  is  that  which  teaches  him, 

"  To  tovk  through  nuure  up  to  Dilan'i  God." 
No.  264. 


Among  the  novelties  of  zoology  which  have  recently 
been  brought  into  this  country,  we  know  of  none,  if  we 
except  the  giraffes,  more  curious  and  interesting  than  the 
beautiful  creature  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 

In  appearance  it  is,  as  the  cut  will  show  to  our  readers, 
extremely  like  the  zebra.  Like  that  fine  creature,  too,  its 
appearance  and  its  temper  are  very  far  frqy  being  similar  ; 
the  latter  being  altogether  as  untractable  as  the  former  is 
prepOMessing. 

The  swiftness,  strength,  and  enduring  power  of  the 
Qnagga  would,  could  any  method  be  discovered  of  rendering 
it  docile,  make  it  an  extremely  valuable  creature. 
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DISTRESSES  AT  SEA. 
'  Few  if  any  of  the  perils  and  sufferings  by  which  man, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  so  constantly  and  so 
namerously  surrouiided,  appear  to  us  to  be  more  truly  and 
touchingly  awful  than  the  perils  of  the  storm -tost  and  ship- 
wrecked voyager.  When  the  might  of  ocean  is  roused  into 
rage  by  the  lashings  of  the  terrible  tempest,  how  petty 
Beems  the  vessel,  gallant  though  it  be,  and  skilful  and  hardy 
ita  crew  !  Now  high  up  toward  the  opening  and  lightning- 
darting  clouds,  anon  plunged  into  the  yawning  abyss  of  the 
Burgtog  and  threatening  waters. 

But  the  situation  of  the  mariner  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
great  ocean  is  absolutely  enviable,  compared  to  that  of  him 
who  has  not  merely  the  rage  of  the  winds  and  waves  to 
contend  against,  but  also  an  iron-bound  coast  on  his  lee, 
upon  which  to  be  spurned  into  a  gory  and  lifeless  mass.  His 
ship  !  why  the  stripling  David,  without  God,  would  have 
been  no  verier  and  pettier  toy  in  the  hands  of  the  giant 
champion  of  Phillstia  than  that  gallant  ship  with  the  force 
of  the  hurricane  to  impel  him,  and  the  pitiless  mass  of  rock 
to  receive  him. 

In  a  future  number  of  ttts  wotk  we  shall  not  improbably 
give  some  acoouaai  of  a  £ew  uf  die  more  remarkable  and 
distressing  accideoiA  g#  thi:  aca ;  at  the  preaent  time 
our  limits  compel  mb  to  confine  yarsdvae  to  ei^eakiBg  of 
the  wreck  of  the  6mt  Eaat  iadiaman,  the  Isabeila,  off 
Hastings,  on  tbe  eaiBt  of  SuBaeK.  On  liroppLag  d^wa  itom 
the  docks  at  FbjjJar  to  Gravesend,  Captain  Wiid^oofre,  a 
gentleman  of  well-kwMra  ^iil  and  intrepidky«  Beni  fats 
pilot  ashore.  The  wind  was  somewhat  eoB^cry,  bat  by  ao 
means  sufficiestly  so,  or  «o  powerful,  aa  to  attoar  the  ca|)taia 
of  the  fated  ve««el  to  feel  himself  warranted  in  df  lay  tug  hJB 
departure.  Unhat>pily  the  evening  had  scarcely  set  m  when 
the  wind,  in  addittcm  to  setting  directly  a-head,  blew  with 
that  tremendous  violence  which  even  the  mof t  daontlesB  nod 
experienced  taiior  emphatically  honours  with  the  ne  yltia 
ultra  title  e£  a  *'gale  o'  wind;"  and  the  violence  iin^ied 
in  that  pbfaM,  naed  by  a  thurongh  Eeanuut.  ia  each  as  your 
landstmen  eaa  lofsoa  uo  notion ^of. 

Brave  as  ba  was,  and  well  versed  in  evcfy  nautical 
manoeuvre  tbaA  e«ii  avail  tlie  trained  eeaflsaa  i»  his  hour  of 
peril,  Captain  Wildg«Jose  would  probably  have  gladly  re- 
turned now  to  hia  aaeiwrage  ia  coatidenitioo  of  his  pasaefi' 
gers,  among  whoai  were  both  voaicii  and  children  of  tender 
age.  Bit  to  recede  wouJ^  aow  ba,ve  been  equally  as 
dangerous  as  to  advance ;  nmd  abik  the  aiuiotis  jjassengers 
lay  down  to  rest,  attired  in  tiht  wbola  of  tbdr  day  drcaa*  ia 
the  full  expectation  of  some  eataalTophe,  the  gallaat  cap- 
tain p^s.^ed  the  live-long  night,  speaking-trumpet  in  hand, 
'  and  lending  his  own  fine  skill  and  intrepidity  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strength  and  the  support  of  the  hopes  of  his 
gallant  crew. 

Vaia  were  all  exertions,  ill-founded  all  hopes;  it  even 
yet  wanted  two  hours  of  daylight.  Alas  !  how  is  that  day- 
light sighed  for  and  prayed  for  under  such  circumstances  as 
when  the  ship  struck.  The  life- boat,  that  gallant  life-boat ! 
the  launch  of  which  is  the  highest  specimen  of  the  sublime 
reduced  to  art,  approached  the  vessel  after  its  inmates  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  preservation.  Still  confident  that  he 
could  save  his  passengers  and  crew,  and  believing  that  the 
veBsel  would  be  atill  safer  for  them  than  the  life-boat,  tiie 
latter  was  di«n^^d  by  him.  After  a  struggle,  such  aa  none 
but  a  thorough  staunch  sea-boat  could  outlive,  the  Tsabelia 
was  at  length  driven  fairly  over  the  reef;  but  scarcely  did 
the  anxious  crew  feel  themselveB  once  more  upon  the 
bounduQg  and  mighty  waters,  when  there  arose  the  fearful 
cry  of  '*  five  feet  water  in  the  hold  \" 


Again  all  was  despair  among  the  passengers ;  bat  tbe 
captain  and  %i8  noble  crew  were  only  arotaed  to  leneifd 
effort.  The  life-boat  was  again  descried,  and  to  give  toe 
labouring  ship  some  chance  of  floating  long  raoogh  for  iu 
approach,  the  masta,  after  much  difficulty,  \Mre  cut  by 
the  board.  When  the  life -boat,  after  almost  superhumM 
exertion,  was  at  length  brought  nlongside,  the  captain  Mieh 
placed  mothers  and  infants,  fathers  and  little  children,  ii 
safety — running,  while  so  doing,  hazards  which  m  tjt 
witness  declares  to  have  been  perfectly  frightful  enu  to 
behold. 


TEMPERANCE  IN  EATING. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  food  which  some  people 
ddily  consume  must j  be  much  more  injurious  to  their 
bodily  health  than  even  the  severest  writers  upon  regifficn 
have  stated.  They  seem  less  to  "eat  to  live"tknto 
*'  live  to  eat !"  Nothing  under  indigestion  is  a  sufBciency 
of  "  the  necessaries  of  life,"  and  the  "  jolly  good  liriog''of 
their  vocabulary  is  inevitable  apoplexy.  Marines  on  boud 
a  ship,  if  we  err  not,  are  messed  three  upon  two;  ie,  in 
consideration  of  their  having,  as  compajred  to  tbe  KameD, 
but  little  bodily  labour ;  the  rattoDs  served  out  to  (biee 
Diurines  are  only  the  same  in  quaatity  to  thos e  \rhich  a  e 
served  out  to  two  seamea.     Half  of 

■ 

**  The  gca^aeneo  of  Engi^nd, 
Who  live  ct  Iwme  at  i 


to  be  determinately  beat  upon  eaforcing  quite  i 
different  rule»  and  *'  servini^  oat  "  to  every  cne  eomenUt 
aioae  than  an  ample  allowance  La  «a ! 

Of  tiir  good  effects  of  tenfieranee,  «e  showed  an  imUcre 
ia  our  article  on  the  faauaiB  Lewis  Comaro ;  but  it  is  itill 
more  sttUungly  shoira  dut  pec^  feaily  do,  in  Abcnieth}'^ 
coarse,  but  impressive  phraseology.  '*  guttle  and  guzzle  tu) 
much,"  when  we  look  at  the  casts  oi  tbe 'extreme  o.'  absti- 
nence, which  BMsa  have  eadured  lor  periods  of  iDcrdiA^ 
length.  Whea  the  maiiaeefs  of  tbe  Bounty  put  C&piois 
Bligh  and  his  faithful  few  into  aaopen  boat,  and kft  theis  '^ 
the  merey  of  the  wiad  and  waTes,  that  gallant  o§Ccr  ali^ 
upwards  of  four  thouaaad  miles  vstb  feventeen  of  hi£  c;? 
in  an  open  boat.  One  of  yoor  fegular  thorough- going  k^:* 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  pastry,  f^uit,  asd  two  or  three  sorts  of  ^-^ 
devoareff,  wouki  have  «ife2y  required  **  something  com  w*^' 
ble,*'  j«Bt  a  leetU  eatea  nouiishnieQt  to  supf  ort  bb.  ucu: 
herd  labour,  constant  ei^posure  to  the  weather,  and  the  ^t^^ 
and  tear  of  mind,  arising  from  anxiety,  upon  a  subject  o 
less  important,  than  whether  the  blue  Pacific  «hou'(i  :i 
should  not  roll  in  a  few  brief  hours  above  their  unknelled  Asi 
uncoffii.ed  bodies.  If  a  "high  living-gentleman  chasf?^ 
read  this  piper  just  previous  to  taking  his  cbair  ssi  ^^ 
ginning  to  anticipate  the  entrance  of  John  witb  tkc  soup. 
he  will  say  or  think  — "  Scribbling  dogs!  they're  c' 
always  wrong,  though  I  should  require  rare  feeding,  ''o^ixx^ 
to  stand  that !  Blazing  away  at  the  oars^  too,  no  doubt;  t^ 
say  nothing  of  sun,  wind,  and  that  confounded  salt  water. 

Adipose,  and  well  appetited  friend,  (oh  !  if  in  jwa «« 
"  good  digestion"  could  "  wait  on  appetite,"  andjheslifecs 
both  !)  our  eighteen  perilled,  bard -worked,  and  ooo^! 
exposed  crew  performed  their  tremendovs  work  upon  ^ 
"fine  feeding''  as  an  *' occasional  bbbU  YMferi^" 
weighing  a  few  ounces 

But  we  must  leave  our  farther  remarks  upoi  ab&tiiKfi^ 
until  a  future  number,  and  a  tisse  when  spaee  is  morefw^ 
tiful  with  juB  than  it  is  at  preBeat 
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MORAL  OBLIQUITY ;  OR,  SEEMING  PREFERRED 


TO  REALITY. 


•  t  tt^tt'v-t-'-f 


•♦r-i 


lir  a  former  number  cf  this  work,  we  »poke  of  the  too 
great  prevalence  of  mere  show ;  but  we  then  applied  our- 
selrea  only  to  thow  as  to  dress,  equipage,  and  the  like. 
We  are  not,  however,  unaware,  as  indeed  we  then  intimated, 
that  this  love  of  show  is  carried  even  into  morals. 

Calo  malebai  esse  quam  videfi  bonum;  we,  of  modem 
times,  reverse  the  maxima  and  care  infinitely  less  about 
being  good,  than  about  seeming  so.     There  are  conventiona- 
lities with  us  even  in  morality ;  we  have  our  partialities  as  to 
rice  and  virtue  ;  and  look  not  so  much  to  the  inward  spirit 
of  right,  as  to  the  outward  form  of  decorum.     To  pick 
pockets,  we  admit  to  -be  manifestly  wrong,  but  seduction 
and  gambling  we  far  less  sternly  judge ;  nay,  it  is  related 
that  a  fellow  condemned  to  death  for  highway  robbery, 
accompanied  by  circumstancea  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and 
atrocious  violence,  was  heard,  only  a  day  or  two  before  he  met 
the  doom  he  so  richly  deserved,  to  speak  with  infinite  loftiness 
and  contempt  of  the  "  petty  scamps,"  meaning  thereby  the 
light-fingered  worthies  who  exercise   their   furtive   talents 
upon  the  pockets  of  his  Majesty's  lieges,  without,  at  the 
aame  time,  bruising  and  maiming  the  said  lieges'  per£ons. 

Again,  your  trading  cheat,  who  robs  by  means  of  light 
TFeights,  or  an  uneven  balance,  swells  with  virtuous  indigna- 
tion when  he  hears  of  some  such  ^*  petty  larceny  roguery  " 
as  the  unlawful  abstraction  of  a  salt  herring,  or  a  Flanders 
brick.     "  Shopkeepers  !"  quoth  he,  laying  a  due  emphasis 
on  the  important  compound  word,  '*  shopkeepers  are  never 
ta/e,  while  such  doings  go  unpunished."     And  woe  to  the 
petty  larceny  person  who  comes  before  our  moralizing  pro- 
prietor of  short  weights,  if  the  latter  happen  to  be  a  juror. 
"  Guilty  r*  as  sure  as  fate,  is  the  word  he  gives  ;  and  if  he 
could  pass  sentence  as  well  as  give  verdict,  death  would 
pretty  certainly  be  the  righteous  and  emphatic  judgment. 
It  is  only  a  very  few  years  agone,  we  remember  reading  of  a 
taoet  striking  case  of  this  moral  obliquity  of  vision.     The 
clerk  to  a  banker,  ruined  by  that  insane  love  of  making  a 
false  appearance,  of  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  strong  terms  of  reprobation,  plundered  his  employer 
to  the    amount  of  nearly  two  hundred  pounds.     He  was 
detected,  prosecuted,  and  found  guilty.     That  his  offence 
deserved  punishment  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  doubting.  If  such  an  offender  were  to  be  turned  scathless 
jpon  society,  the  example  of  impunity  presented  in  his  person 
rould  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  inducing  other  vain  and 
mprincipled  persons  to  imitate  his  misconduct,  in  the  hope  of 
participating  his  impunity.     But  justice  should  be  adminis- 
ered  in  mercy ;  and  heinous  as  was  the  young  offender's 
;rime^  both  judge  and  jury  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to 
lurry  a  mere  boy  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  Heaven  with 
11  the  sins  of  his  fierce  and  passionate  youth  unatoned  for, 
nrepented  of,  probably  not  even  reflected  upon  with. a  full 
ppreciation  of  their  heinousness.     The  jury,  on  bringing  in 
leir  verdict,accompanied  it  with  a  strong,  and,  though  a  brief, 
et  a  very  eloquent  recommendation  to  mercy.     Ibe  judge 
*na  a  humane  and  good  man,  and  was  obviously  sincere  in 
ijin^  that  the  recommendation  of  the  jury  was  as  agreeable 
I  bis  feelings,  as  it  was  creditable  to  their  own  humanity.  But 
oral  obliquity  was  very  rife  among  us  at  that  time :   even 
furta   of  justice  were  not  wholly  free  from  its  influence. 
3r    instance,  it  was  very  much  the  fashion  to  apportion 
iniBhment,  not  accordmg  to  principle,  but  according  to 
cident,  over  which  neither  judge  nor  jury,  neither  prose- 
Ltor  nor  prisoner,  had  the  slightest  possible  control.  Was  a 
ral  district,  for  three  months  previous  to  an  asftizet,  much 


afliicted  with  the  malpracUeas  of  sheep-stealers — woe  to  all 
sheepstealers  tried  during  that  assizes;  dea^h  was  their 
inevitable  doom.  Had  one  horse  been  stolen  by  one  thief,  in 
a  certain  district,  which  had  previously  suffered  from  the 
depredations  of  other  thieves,  he  was  hanged  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course !  On  the  other  hand,  did  a  single  thief  take  away 
a  dozen  bor«es,  in  a  district  which  for  some  previous  months 
had  been  wholly  free  from  that  particular  species  of  crime  ; 
forthwith  justice  smoothed  her  brow,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
wholesale  thief  was  reduced  to  transportation,  or  even  to  a 
mere  and  brief  imprisonment. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  man  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  humanity  of  both  judge  and  jury  was,  however, 
not  liable  to  any  imputation  of  mere  whiai — it  was  creditable 
to  both  themselves  and  our  common  nature  ;  for  our  law  was 
at  that  time  in  a  ttate,  which  as  to  Dr acouian  severity,  was 
a  disgrace  to  us,  and  would  have  been  to  a  mere  horde  of 
barbarians.     «*  Death."  "  death,"  "  death  !"     Such  was  the 
fearful  doom  passed  upon  offences  for  which  we  now  merely 
deport  or  imprison  the  offenders,  and  yet  succeed  not  only 
in  reforming  them,  but  also  in  repressing  crime,  which  our 
former  sanguinary  law  was  found  utterly  incom])etent  to 
do.     But  though  the  judge  sympathised  with  the  humane 
feelings  of  the  jury,  he  well  knew  that  lenity  loo  easily 
granted,  would  be  looked  at  very  nrrrowly  and  jealously  by 
a  public  the  most  inclined,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world,  to 
put  the  worse  poRsible  construction  u|x)n  the  lenity  of  men 
in  power,  when  shown  to  men  a  single  grade  above  the 
most   abject  poverty.     And  accordingly  the   learned  and 
humane  judge  intimated,  that  though  he  highly  approved 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  jury,  he  yet,  considering  the 
frequency  of  robberies  by  confidential  servants,  should  feel 
himself  far  better  warranted  in  sparing  the  life  of  the  prisoner 
if  the  recommendation  of  the  prosecutor  were  added  to  that 
of  the  jury.     The  prosecutor  sternly  refused  !     John  Bull  is 
a  humane  though  a  somewhat  fitful  and  obstinate  gentleman ;« 
and  the  cold   and  obdurate  style  of  the  prosecutor  aroused 
the  feelings  of  very  many  persons,  who,  probably,  but  for  his 
obduracy,  would  have  just  said  **  Poor  fellow !  very  young," 
and  then  have  departed  the  court  withont  giving  another 
thought  to   the   subject.      A   petition,  (igned    by  all  the 
respectable  traders  of  the  vicinity,  was  presented,  and  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  was  saved.     But  mark  the  sequel !     It 
was  but  a  few  months  afterwards  that  the  obdurate  prose- 
cutqr, — who  would  have  sacrificed  a  human  life  on  account  of 
a  hundred  pounds ;  the  inflexible  lover  of  justice,  who  could 
make  no  allowance  either  for  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
law  which  applied  to  the  prisoner's  case,  or  for  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  prisoner  himself;  he,  grey  in  head  and  bowed  in 
form, — was  placed  at  the  very  same  bar,  condemned  to  death 
under  our  then  cruel  law  against  furgery,  and  executed ! 
His  defence  consisted  of  many  protcstatiuns  of  his  having 
only  used  the  money  *^  with  an  intention  of  repaying  it," 
and  of  entreaties  that  his  *' respectability  "  mii;ht  be  taken 
iuto  consideration.    And  this  man  had  seen  a  mere  boy  plead 
at  that  very  bar,  and  plead  vainly  too,  for   fm  mtrcy; 
knowing  that  at  that  very  instant  he,  who  denied  mercy  to  a 
thief  of  a  hundred  pounds,  was  a  forger  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousands ! 

I^et  us  hope  that  the  day  is  fast  coming  when  the  moral 
obliquities,  or  preferences  of  appearances  to  reality,  of  which 
we  have  only  been  able  to  spare  ^pace  to  notice  a  few,  will 
be  utterly  banished  from  among  us.  In  the  mean  time  our 
readers,  of  whatever  age  or  station,  will  find  it  no  uninte- 
resting or  unprofitable  employment  to  notice  the  various 
instances  of  the  sort  which  are  constantly  occurring  in 
society. 
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The  task  of  the  author,  worthy  of  that  name,  would 
be,  indeed 9  a  most  hopeless  and  unthankful  one,  did  he 
allow  himself  for  one  nour  to  abate  one  jot  of  heart  or 
hope.  He  must  believe  well  of  both  the  good  feeling 
and  the  good  sense  of  his  kind,  ere  he  can,  with  any 
thing  like  satisfactory  effect,  appeal  to  the  latter.  For, 
what  extremes  do  not  individuals  go  to !  How  do  they 
not,  by  their  want  of  moderation^  reverse  the  deeply  and 
touchingly  philosophical  words  of  Shakspeare,  and  so 
make  ^^  a  soul  of  evil  in  things  gooiL**  Mistaken,  though 
dazzling  enthusiasm  !  Of  all  the  nobly-erring  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  thy  votaries  make  a  terrible  majority. 
To  doj  is  for  some  high  and  tender,  yet  self-willed  and 
£tful  persons,  not  enough ;  they  must  needs  over-do ; 
^*  steady  and  constant"  is  their  aversion ;  they  must  do 
all  at  once,  dazzling  the  multitude  with  a  display  of 
surprising  and  seemingly  auper-human  power,  exerted 
during  a  few  brief  years ;  but  turning  away  in  dismay 
and  loathing  from  the  task,  steadily,  continuously,  and 
with  stern  self-control,  eking  out  that  power  through 
half  a  century. 

Few  are  more  inclined  to  deal  tenderly  with  even  the 
aberrations  of  genius  than  we  are  ;  but  we  are  of  a 
somewhat  phlegmatic  turn,  and  have  an  indestructible 
taste  for  that  very  much  undervalued  quality,  cool  com- 
mon Fense.  Our  homage  is  ready  for  genius ;  we,  as 
well  as  our  more  mercurial  neighbours,  can  adrnfre  the 
gigantic  power  and  the  brilliant  energy  ;  but  we  can- 
didly confess  that  we  most  admire  them  when  we  find 
them  the  most  mingled  with,  and  regulated  by,  sober 
reason. 

Some  of  our  readers,  we  hope,  will  remember,  that  in 
speaking  of  England's  patriot  king,  Alfred, — as  iruli^ 
called  the  Great,  as  many  other  monarchs  have  been 
falsely  so  called, — we  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  his 
excess  of  enthusiasm,  noble  as  were  the  feelings  in  which 
it  originated,  was  both  erroneous  as  to  reasoning,  and 
evil  as  to  practical  effect,  in  his  excess  of  zeal  for 
instant  usefulness,  he  literally  wore  his  body  out  prema- 
turely ;  and  thus,  for  the  sake  of  giving  his  country  the 
immediate  benefit  of  the  exertion  of  his  really  marvel- 
lous talents  during  months,  he  deprived  it  of  the  incal- 
culable advantage  of  those  powers  during  long  years  ; 
every  one  of  which,  be  it  remarked,  would  have  made 
the  talents  more  and  more  powerful. 

Perhaps  of  all  talents,  those  which  are  displayed  upon 
the  stage  are  the  least  positively  useful  to  mankind  ; 
yet  they  are  not  without  a  use,  nor  will  they  be,  until 
the  whole  of  society  shall  be  addicted  not  merely  to 
reading,  but  to  reasoning  also.  We  should  be  grossly 
inconsistent  with  what  we  formerly  said  on  the  subject 
of  amusements,  were  we  to  recommend  theatrical 
amusements  io  those  who  have  cultivated  minds.  For 
our  own  part,  while  we  have  Scott  and  Bulwer  to  read, 
we  can  very  well  dispense  with  "Jim  Crow,"  in  the 
way  of  humour ;  and  with  blue  lights  and  shouting,  in  the 
way  of  the  sublime;  and  if,  in  answer  to  our  refusal  to 
quit  our  own  snug  study  for  the  crowded  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  the  theatre,  we  are  told  that  Shakspeare 
is  mighty  to  benefit  both  head  and  heart ;  we  reply,  that 
we  well  know  it;  that  we  read  his  ever-living  pages  with 
a  reverent  and  loving  spirit ;  but  that  Shakspeare^s  plays 
aci  themselves  to  the  '^  mind's  eye"  of  any  one  worthy  to 
read  them  ;  and  that  "  robustious  perriwig-pated  fellows, 


splitting  the  ears  of  the  ^rronndlingBy**  d^i^reeible 
enough  in  all  conscience  under  any  circamBtances  ut 
perfectly  unendurable  in  such  noble  poems  as  the  I'empesL 
King  Lear  J  or  any  other  of  the  writings  of  the  greaieit 
dramatic  poets  the  world  hat  ever  seen.  To  sum  np  aS 
that  we  would  say  on  this  subject,  Shakspeare'a  plan 
are  the  most  precious  of  merely  profane  writings  •  bat 
they  ought  to  be  read,  not  acted. 

if,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  why  we  do  not  think  that 
Shakspeare's  plays  ought  to  be  acted  i  if  we  think  then  U» 
noble  to  be  worthily  embodied  by  the  atmost  scenic  skill, 
what  woold  we  point  to  at  useful,  as  the  stage  now  ii, 
and  as  the  public  intellect  now  is  ?     Our  reply  will  be 
brief.     Having  already  distinctly  intimated  that  we  think 
the  stage  would  be  utterly  useless,  were  geimint  edoct* 
tion  universal^  we  say,  that  there  are  uomt  of  the  msllen 
scenic  which  are  by  uo  means  without  their  ases  opoa 
minds  which  have  not  yet  become  practised  m  ^onne 
THINKING.     To  minds  like  these,  impulse  is  all ;  refiec* 
tion  nothing.     Accident,  mere  accident,  very  freqaeotlj 
develops  both  the  good  and  the  evil  qualities  of  their 
nature.     The  solid  and  complete  training  of  the  iotellcct 
takes  no  brief  time  ;  should  we  not,  therefore,  ase  such 
other  means  as  we  find  existent  to  regulate  the  feeling 
of  those  to  whom  we  cannot  as  yet  apply  the  higher  snd 
subtler  powers  of  reasoning  ?     Seeing  that  accident  is 
so  powerful  over  the  uneducated,  should  we  not  cntrcp 
them  ?  should  we  not  {absit  paradox)  create  for  tkm 
sucli  accidents  as  are  most  likely  to  develop  those  belter 
feelings  which,   latent  though  they  may  be,  are  most 
indubitably  existent  in  the  **  heart  of  hearts"  of  every 
human  being  ?   Assuredly.     Shakspeare,  to  such  minds^ 
in  twenty  lines  out  of  every  thirty,  is  absolutely  useless; 
it  requires  that  he  be  read  with  a  curious  eye  and  a 
trained   taste  to  make  him  serviceable  as  a  teacher  of 
either  head  or  heart.     But  is  there  no  mediaro  betwetm 
Shakspeare  and  absolute    nonsense  ?     If  Miranda  and 
Portia  are  only  for  the  closet,  must  the  stage  of  necessiiy 
be  only  devoted  to    impossible    combats  and  bellowed 
botheration  ?     Have  we  no  comedy  so  natural,  that  i/i 
occasional  pathos  goes  home  to  every  heart,  and  toocbes 
the  hearts    of   the  uneducated   with   a   thrilling  po»f' 
which  all  the  force  of  the  professedly  morals- teaching 
tragedy   cannot    equal  ?      Has     music,   then,  '*  charniJ 
to  soothe  the  savage   breast,"  but  none  to  soothe  tfat 
breast  of  the  only  ill-educated  man  ? 

*'  The  decline  of  the  stage"  has,  at  a  very  moderate 
calculation,  been  attributed  to  a-'tbouaand  difTerentcau^^r, 
by.  a  thousand  different  writers.  We  doubt,  however,  :l 
any  one  of  these  writers  has  happened  to  hit  upon  the 
real  cause.  The  "  legitimate  drama,'*  it  is  urged,  isoBiy| 
fashion.  Shakspeare  is  played  to  empty  benches);  ^d 
unless  managers  be  inclined  to  have  empty  pocWts  also, 
they  must  "  follow  the  public  taste,"  and  get  up  lots  of 
flashy,  flippant,  and  non-idea-creating  spectacles.  1^^ 
lament,  so  far  as  matter  of  fact  goes,  we  admit;  the  in- 
ference which  is  commonly  drawn  from  it,  wc  »^ 
stoutly  deny.  The  patronage  of  the  theatre,  when  Sli«lj- 
speare  was  in  fashion,  was  bestowed  by  classes  wbicn 
have  taken  an  upward  leap.  Men  who,  siuiiUi'J 
situated  as  to  social  circumstances,  and  similarly  g>"<^<^ 
as  to  native  mental  capacity^  would  thirty  years  ago  bi^ 
studied  Shakspeare  in  the  theatre,  as  far  as  he  could  m 
studied  there,  are  now  members  of  literary  and  scwnti* 
societies,  readers  of  the  highest  order  of  atandard  worts 
as  well  as  of  a  whole  host  of  periodical  publications, 
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wd  tfaey  now  »imdy  ShetkspeMre  in  tkgir  own  Aoi»m«,  with 
nek  mttrpreters  tu  Lamb,  Himikt^  and  Mrs*  Jamition^  to 
aid  ihewu  Befa«kl  the  real  came  of  the  decline  of  the 
•tage! 

Bat  t!MHJgii  the  stage  19  paironused  chiefly  by  a  con- 
fOfattpeh^  vntraioed  order  of  iotellectn,  it  by  na  means 
lollows  tbat  tt  m  frequented  by  those  who  are  wisuscep- 
ttbit  of  instruction  through  Ike  medtitm  of  the  drama. 
The  beauties  of  Sbakspeare  may  be  wholly  thrown  away 
upon  a  mentally  untrained  man,  whose  noblest  feelings 
will  be  suddenly  called  forth,  never  ogam  to  heeeme 
dormmA  by  a  touch  of  pathos  in  a  comedy,  or  by  the 
full  eloriofie  gush  of  the  voice  of  the  singer,  sinking  to 
^hat  ^  dying  falt^*  which  speaks,  oh  how  potently  and 
how  mysteriously,  to  the  sternest  heart! 

Mrs.  Bitliflfgtois  the  celebrated  singer,  was  exceed- 
firgly  corpulent.  Singing  one  night  in  her  grandest 
etjle,  she  was  interruptea  in  one  of  the  most  touching 
passages  of  her  sok>,  by  a  lubberly  butcher's  boy,  who, 
feaiTing  over  the  gallery  so  far  as  materially  to  endanger 
his  own  precious  person,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen  heads 
or  so  m  the  pit,  ex  claimed  in  a  voice  which  was  part 
bawl,  part  crying,  and  part  the  tone  of  a  soiil^s  thrill, 
**  The  great  fat  beast! — She — makes  me — yowl !"  We 
^o  not  defend  the  style  of  the  compliment;  but  had  we 
been  BflTrngton,  we  should  have  preferred  it,  notwith- 
standing, to  all  their  critic-complhnent  anent  St.  Cecilia, 
Orpheus,  Euridice,  and  so  forth.  And  who,  who  that 
knows  aught  of  the  human  heart,  shall  say  that  the 
emotion  into  which  that  uneducated  lad  was  startled, was 
of  no  benefit  to  his  whole  after-life,  or  to  fill  that  portion 
of  society  upon  which  he  at  a  future  period  might  have 
had  any  influence  ? 

Again,  the  late  Mr.  Emery  was  one  nij^ht  performing 
the  part  oi  ^^  Bob  Tyke,"  in  the  "  School  of  Reform," 
tina  he  enacted  the  villany  of  his  ri^fp,  dwriwg  me*  eapMor 
part  of  the  piece,  with  such  singular  skill  and  effect,  that 
a  sailor,  who  was  present,  and  who  entered  into  the 
4cene  with  hii»  who^  heart,  had  his  honest  indignatimi 
raraed  to  such  a  pilch,  'that  it  at  length  became  qaite 
unendjwaMe.     Whim  about  to  commit  a  vile  robbery  on 
his  father,  <^  Bob  Tyke"  has   to  exclaim,  ^^  Rob  mine 
own  Teyther  !    1  osust  be  a  villain,,  indeed  T'     This  was 
past  Jack's  powers  of  endurance^  and  sending  his  tar- 
pskialiiT  hat  upon  the  stage,  with  the  force  of  a  twenty- 
four  pounder,  he  loudly  vociferated,  ^'  Rob  your  own 
father  J   you  awah,  you'd  rob  a  church  P*    The  power 
that  produced  such  an  effect  upon  one  man,  whose  feel- 
ings  were  obviously  disposed  towards  good,  m'ghtit 
fsot  also  rouse  the  exiating  though  latent  good  feelings  of 
other  nsen? 

A^ain,  and  we  wiH  add  hui  this  one  anecdote.  A 
highly  distingaished  writer  assured  us,  some  time  since, 
that  being  present  at  the  performance  of  a  very 
fiunnoreiss,  a  broadly  humorous  piece,  entitled  ^' Mon- 
sieur Mallet,"  or  "  My  Daughter's  Letter,"  be  saw 
tvtn^redM  in  tears  at  one  incidental  bit  of  pathos — at  one 
rcaiitifuT  though  brief  delineation  of  paternal  feeling. 
r^einark!  he  also  was  in  tears,  and  those  whom  he 
'emju;ked  were  of  quite  a  different  order  ;  he  could  weep 
while,  rcadtfm^some  portions ofShakspeare — they  would 
all  it  «  stuff,"  or  "  too  fine  by  half;"  but  to  both  him 
ncJ  them  there  were  some  feelinors  in  common,  and 
bose  feelings,  too,  such  as  do  not  need  Shak^peare^s 
lai^tc  genius  to  awaken  into  vivid  and  precious  activity 
—  t  Hough  we  do  not  see  that  bad  puns,  indecent  dancing. 


and  nek>«drftmatic  hurly-burly,  are  calculated  to  affect 
tlieml 

On  looking  back  at  what  we  have  written,  we  feel 
bound,  very  honestly,  to  admit  that  we  have  been 
'^  pretty  considerably  discursive.'*  But  if  we  have 
written  vary  much^  in  the  '^  about  it,  goddess,  and  about 
it"  sort  of  styloy  we  believe  that  we  have  treated  of  a 
subject  much  more  important  than  it  is  generally  sup* 
posed  to  be.  Haviag  dismissed  that,  we  will  close  tnis 
paper  with  a  very  few  words  upon  the  text  which  heads 
it.  As  we  have  been  discursive  hitherto,  we  may  as 
wdl  end  so ;  and  having  spoken  of  the  too-j(reat  enthu« 
siasm  of  Alfred  the  Great,  we  will  now  speak  of  that  of 
Madame  Malibran.  We  need  not  be  told  that  the  differ* 
em;e  as  to  usefulness  between  the  patriot,  monarch,  war- 
rior,  and  student,  and  an  actress  and  singer,  is  so  vast 
that  it  woald  be  iudicfous  to  enter  into  a  comparisoa 
between  the  two  characters*  But  tiie  principle  is  the 
same  in  eftck  case.  The  smaller  as  well  as  the  greater 
taietit  and  usefulness,  emiKiomsly  possessed,  became  due 
to  society.  With  her  marvelloM  powers,  how  many 
years  might  not  Malibrau  have  soothed  sorrow  and 
awakened  generotts  entoliofi !  how  many  might  not  her 
splendid  powers  hare  awakened  into  a  lofty  ambition  in 
a  loftier  spactes  of  art  than  that  of  acting  !  how  many 
■light  not  her  thrilling  tones  have  so  impressed  as  to 
render  for  ever  innocuoas  those  meaner  or  baser  feelings 
which  now  are  to  lead  them  to  vice,  degradation,  crime, 
death!  Bat  she  preferred  months  to  years ;  the  startling 
outburst  of  laud  to  the  steady  and  deeper,  though  leas 
noisy  applause  of  a  long  and  valuable  life.  Alas, 
Enthusiasm  !    Alas,  Vanity  !  also. 

^^^^.^^^.^ 

,  THE  BHINDERWARS  OF^GOANDWARRA. 

The  following  account  of  the  Bhinderwars,  a  remark- 
able tribe  of  Gonds,  by  Lieut.  Prendergast,  appeared  in 
the  Bengal  Annual  for  1831  :— "  In  May,  1820,  f  vi- 
sited the  hills  of  Oomercuntuc,  and  the  source  of  the 
Nerbudda  river,  accompanied  by  Captain  W.  Low,  of 
the  Madras  army ;  and  having  neard  that  a  particular 
tribe  of  Gonds,  who  lived  in  the  hills,  were  cannibals,  I 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and 
made  the  most  particular  inquiries  (assisted  by  my  moon« 
!«hee,  Mohan  Sing,  an  intelligent  and  well-informed 
Kalet,)  as  to  their  general  habits  and  mode  of  living. 
We  learned,  after  much  trouble,  that  there  was  a  tribe 
of  Gonds  who  resided  in  the  hills  of  Oomercnnluc,  and 
to  the  S.E.  in  the  Goandvvarra  country,  who  held  very 
little  intercourse  with  the  villagers,  and  never  went 
amonor  them  except  to  barter  or  purchase  provisions.  This 
race  live  in  detached  parties,  and  have  seldom  more  than 
eight  or  ton  huts  in  one  place.  They  are  cannibals  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  but  never  eat  the  flesh  of  any 
person  not  belonging  to  their  own  family  or  tribe,  nor  do 
they  dq  this  except  on  particular  occasions.  It  is  the 
custom  of  this  singular  people  to  cut  the  throat  of  any 
person  of  their  family  who  is  attacked  by  severe  illness, 
and  who,  they  think,  has  no  chance  of  recovering;  when 
they  collect  the  whole  of  their  relations  and  particular 
friends,  and  feast  upon  the  body.  In  like  manner,  when 
a  person  arrives  at  a  great  age,  and  becomes  feeble  and 
weak,  the  khilar  khor  operates  upon  hi  m,  when  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family  assemble  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  above  slated.     In  other  respect^)  this  is  a  simple 
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race  of  people,  nor  do  they  consider  culling  the  throats 
of  their  sick  relations  or  aged  parents  any  sin  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  act  acceptable  to  Kalee,  a  mercy  to  their 
relations,  and  a  blessing  to  their  whole  race.  We  de- 
scended the  Oomercuntuc  hills  on  the  eveninof  of  the  24(h 
of  May,  and  not  being  able  to  get  a  kooppa  to  hold  the 
oil  for  the  mushal  or  flambeau,  and  my  muschalcee  being 
absent,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  chattee, 
(owing  to  supplies  of  any  kind  not  being  procurable  on 
the  hill,)  in  which  about  three  and  a  half  seers  of  linseed 
oil  were  put  for  the  mushal,  which  was  carried,  the  chat- 
tee  in  one  hand,  the  mushal  in  the  other,  by  one  of  the 
cannibal  tribe,  obtained  for  me  by  the  head  fakeer,  an 
old  man  who  had  resided  at  (he  source  of  the  Nerbudda 
for  years.  The  hill  being  very  steep  and  rugged,  we 
halted  at  the  foot  to  rest  our  people  and  cattle,  surrounded 
by  thick  and  heavy  jungle.  The  mushal  was  placed  on 
the  s^round,  and  my  friend  the  cannibal  near  it,  in  charge 
of  the  oil.  After  a  halt  of  a  bout  half  an  hour,  we  pre- 
pared to  start,  and  I  called  to  my  guide  and  mushal 
friend  to  get  ready,  but  was  surprised  to  learn  from  my 
moonshee  that  the  Gond  had  drank  the  whole  of  the  oil, 
and  that,  as  no  oil  was  to  be  had  in  the  jungle,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  our  way  in  the  dark.  I  called  for  the 
Good,  and  asked  him  ho^r  he  could  bring  himself  to 
drink  such  vile  stuff;  and  although  excessively  annoyed 
at  being  left  in  the  dark,  I  could  not  suppress  a  laugh 
when  he  told  me  that,  having  seldom  an  opportunity  of 
getting  a  good  drink  of  oil,  he  caald  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation, owing  to  the  savory  -smell  wafled  from  the  mushal 
•to  his  nose. 
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PAINS  AND  PLBASURES  OF  WRITING. 

We  have  heretofore  more  than  once  told  our  readers  that 
we  do  not  recommend  authorship  as  a  mean  by  which  to 
gain  a  subsistence  ;  we  know  too  well  how  many  "  pains  and 
penalties  "  are  attached  to  that  mode  of  earning  a  subsbtence 
to  recommend  it  to  the  practice  of  others.  Of  all  mankind, 
probably  no  class  is  so  much  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented as  authors  are.  It  seems  to  be  the  positive  delight 
,of  the  wealthy  to  neglect  them,  and  of  the  uneducated  to 
contemn  them ;  their  works  may  be  read  and  profited  by, 
but  they,  the  creators,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  destinies  of 
millions,  are  but  too  well  treated  if  they  chance  to  die  any 
otherwise  than  by  starvation,  or  in  a  debtor's  gaol !  Praise 
to  the  millions  I  glory  to  the  myriads  upon  myriads,  whose 
/'  airy  tongues  do  syllable  men's  names/*  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  permit,  aye,  and  not  merely  permit,  but  even 
command  the  men  themselves  to  die  broken-hearted  and 
penniless,  while  thick-heeled  dancers  make  fortunes  by  a  few 
months  of  indecent  pirouetting,  and  squalling  animals  amuse 
the  million  at  the  moderate  charge  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  night !  Glory  to  those  who  allow  their  poets 
and  their  philosophers  to  starve,  and  at  the  same  time  heap 
wealth  incalculable  upon  their  bufibons ! 

Authorship  as  a  profession !  Youth,  we  who  have  known 
this  world  in  most  of  its  varied  and  ever-varying  phases,  we 
who  have  laboured  very  long  and  very  earnestly  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  communicate  that  knowledge  to  you,  and 
to  such  as  you,  we  entreat  you  to  have  no  silly  notion  of  the 
gentility  of  the  profession  of  authorship.  If  in  the  fctem 
spirit  of  genuine  authorship,  if  in  the  intense  and  over- 
powering love  of  truth  and  of  the  propagation  of  knowledge. 


you  throw  yourself  upon  the  world  as  an  author,  do  so  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  a  benefactor  to  others,  fie  you  twi 
that  for  one  man  who  makes  a  fair  living  of  authorships 
there  are  hundreds  who  are  absolutely  within  a  tiifle  of 
positive  starvation.  Tongue  or  pen  cannot  tell  the  mamfbld 
and  terrible  sufferings  to  which  an  author  is  exposed ;  and 
again  and  again  would  we  reiterate  the  advice  of  glonooi 
Coleridge, — **  let  every  man  who  writes  for  the  press,  hare 
some  mean  of  winning  his  subsistence  quite  iadepeadent  of 
the  press." 

If,  however,  there  be  not  a  few  very  terrible  and  bitter 
desagremens  connected  with  authorship,  there  is  ose  benefit 
which  fairly  remunerates  the  sufferer^-the  rapt,  the  paacionati 
pleasure,  with  which  he  finds  that  he  has  verily,  and  indeed, 
been  well  occupied. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  from  \am% 
just  now  been  favoured  with  one  of  the .  best  written,  and 
most  touching  letters,  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  read. 
Ft  was  written  by  a  mechanic,  who,  having  seen  our  recent 
brief  notice  of  that  singular  mineral  *'  Asbestos,"  desired  to 
make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  procuring  it  for 
a  mechanical  purpose^  After  making  his  inquiry,  our  cone- 
spondent,  who  we  feel  quite  sure  is  a  fine  specimen  of  liis 
class,  proceeds  to  a8sui:e  us  that  he  has  been  a  subMxiber  to 
our  work  from  its  first  appearance  to  the  present  time  \  and 
we  have  rarely  felt  so  pure  and  ardent  an  emotion  u  on 
reading  his  acknowledgment  of  the  service  our  woik  bas 
done  to  his  quite  obviously  masculine  and  knowledge-dcaiiips 
mind.  Yes,  we  rejoice  that  we  have  not  lived  quite  in  nio, 
and  we  feel  real  pleasure  in  thus  publicly  assuring  oor 
friendly  correspondent,  that  bis  well-written  and  friendly 
letter  has  g^ven  us  more  pleasure  and  more  impulse  to,  u 
that  be  possible,  increased  exertion^  than  any  thing  we  cfs 
before  heard  or  read.* 


Singular  Effects  of  Lightning. — On  the  ^hof 
March,  1832,  the  lightning  struck  a  man  whilst  in  the 
field,  and  sitting  quietly  againf^t  the  wall.  Thcclectne 
fluid  entered  apparently  between  the  neckerchief  and 
the  skin,  at  the  right  side  of  the  back  part  of  the  necl? 
and  proceeded  over  the  arm  to  Hhe  hand ;  its  priocip 
effect  was,  however,  on  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surface  ot 
the  chest ;  in  the  lumbar  region  it  had  turned  towards 
the  navel,  and  thence  to  the  abdomen,  to  the  genital 
organs,  and  the  legs  down  to  the  toes.  In  the  whole  of 
its  course  the  lightning  appeared  only  to  affect  tM 
integuments,  which  were  black,  covered  with  pbylctofr 
and  in  numerous  places  perforated ;  the  epidermis  wjJ 
in  many  parts,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  compWt 
destroyed  ;  the  hair  of  all  parts  which  was  struck  b/  «»« 
lightning  was  burnt.  The  lesion  of  the  skin  nry 
much  resembled  a  burn,  and  also  caused  a  similar  pan: 
a  large  portion  of  the  dress  was  destroyed  or  damaged : 
the  shirt  was  almost  completely  burnt.  At  the  outer  swe 
of  the  shoe,  whence  the  litThtnins-  seemed  to  have  enleffd 
the  ground,  there  was  a  cleft  of  about  three  inches  w 
length.  Neither  during,  nor  after  the  accident,  did  ti* 
man  lose  his  senses,  and  he  declared  that  at  the  nionienl 
of  the  concussion,  he  had  the  full  consciousness  of  vW 
had  happened  to  him. 

♦  Tli^  correspondent  to  whom  we  allude  fthallhave  ihc  lofornawn 'J^ 
requires  in  a  private  letter,  the  instant  ibwt  we  can  meet  with  an  «»"' 
scientific  friend  who  is  just  now  out  of  town. 
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NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

(Continued from  page  425.J 

In  the  way  of  cool,  unblushing  effrontery,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  -to  match  this.  Advocates  must  needs  be 
Ignorant,  because  they  had  not  learned  war.  Geography 
could  not  make  them  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  Venetian 
territory  unless  avarice  and  a  sanguinary  ambition  had  led 
them  upon  a  pilgrimge  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  into  the  very 
territories  themselves !  Again ;  behold  the  justification  of 
the  treatment  of  Venice !  For  two  years  he  and  his 
disciplined  desperadoes^had  made  the  Venetian  territory  the 
"  theatre  of  war."  lliey  had  impoverished  and  trampled 
upon  the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  nothing  could  have 
terrified  the  Venetians  so  much  as  the  prospect  of  the 
permanent  domination  of  the  French.  The  rulers  of  Venice, 
less  patriotic  than  the  populace,  rose  as  one  man  to  disclaiqi 
all  connexion  with  France ;  and  the  base  Venetian  Council 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  French  troops.  Well !  Supposing 
all  this  to  be  quite  right  and  creditable,  what  "right"  had 
Buonaparte  ?  He  himself  tells  us,  *'  supreme  power  of 
police ;" — the  said  power  meaning,  in  his  vocabulary,  the 
titter  subversion  of  an  ancient  government,  that  subversion 
being  rendered  doubly  galling  by  the  tearing  down  of  the 
national  emblem — ^the  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  And  yet  this 
actor  and  apologist  of  snch  envenomed  and  ruthless  injustice 
was  the  very  idol  of  the  late  liberty-loving  Hazlitt !  So  in- 
consistent and  ill-judging  can  the  undue  admiration  of  military 
exploits  render  even  men  of  genius  !  With  what  care,  then, 
should  not  we  write  historical  commentary  for  the  use  of 
joung  and  unsophisticated  minds  ! 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  how  extremely,  how  painfully 
anxious  Napoleon  was  to  have  his  conduct  favourably  judged 
by  the  great  body  of  his  compatriots.  He  well  knew  his 
position  relatively  to  the  Directory.  To  a  mind  so  acute  and 
prompt  as  his,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  evident  that 
the  imbecile  and  yet  grasping  Directory  both  hated  and 
ieared  him.  But  he  also  knew  that  his  troops  adored  him ; 
and  he  was  anxious  that  their  support  of  the  political  coup 
de  main,  which  he  now  quite  obviously  meditated,  should  be 
strenuously  backed  by  the  whole  tag.  rag  and  bob«tail  of 
Messieurs  thip  Badauds  of  Paris.  In  his  angry  declamations 
against  the  "  Club  of  Clichy,"  he  very  plainly  intimated  his 
inclination  to  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  regum;  and  by 
inarching  an  army  upon  Paris,  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  oppo- 
sition "  of  ignorant  declaimers  and  advocates."  It  was  well 
for  his  future  power  that  he  did  not  allow  his  anger  at  this 
period  to  carry  him  to  the  extremity  he  so  significantly 
threatened  ;  for,  great  as  were  his  power  and  influence  even 
then,  we  much  doubt  whethM  the  guillotine  would  not  have 
been  his  reward  instead  of  %e  imperial  crown,  ^owever 
that  may  be,  he  allowed'  his  anger  to  evaporate  in  words,  and 
Tve  shall  speedily  find  him  striving  to  intrigue  himself  into 
a  seat  in  the  Directory. 

The  rumour  which  most  annoyed  him,  inasmuch  as  it 
most  nearly  touched  his  intense  and  immense  personal  vanity, 
-was  that  of  his  Italian  victories  being  the  result  of  detailed 
instructions  from  the  Directory.  '*  Berthier  and  Gemot  1"  he 
-would  excliam ;  *•  quel  sottise  /" 

In  this  matter  we  are  bound  to  do  justice  to  Napoleon. 
Whatever  his  other  faults  may  have  been,  Napoleon  most 
assuredly,  as  a  general,  required  no  assistance  from  the 
Directory.  And  this  needs  not  to  be  merely  affirmed — there 
is  double  proof  that  his  victories  were  the  result  of  his  own 
splendid  and  original  genius.  In  the  first  place,  Bourrienne 
^ery  distinctly  shows  that  the  Directory  expressly  left  the 
^hole  conduct  of  the  war  entirely  and  unreservedly  to  Na- 


poleon ;  in  the  second  place, — and  the  second  proof  is  etill 
stronger  and  more  irrefragable  than  the  first, — the  plais  of 
Napoleon  were  obviously  formed  extempore,  and  acted  upon 
on  the  instant.  He  acted  as  circumstances  required;  and  he 
so  acted  instantly,  and  without  the  possibility  of  his  having 
any  communication  with  the  government  at  home.  It  would 
ill  become  any  English  writer  to  fall  in  with  the  base  cliques 
into  which  France  was  at  that  time,  more  perhaps  than  ever 
before  or  since,  divided.  We,  the  nation  who  struck  down 
the  giant  and  iron  power  of  the  first  warrior  and  statesman 
of  modern  times, — we,  who  foiled  his  civil  craft,  and  smote 
into  atoms  the  pride  and  perfection  of  his  mailed  and  gallant 
chivalry, — can  well  afford  to  be  just  to  his  memory.  The 
poor  intriguers  of  Paris,  no  doubt,  found  it  very  convenient 
to  libel  Napoleon  in  the  salons ;  but  we  have  only  the  cause 
of  truth  to  support ; — we,  who  "  struck  the  lion  down,"  in 
smiting  Napoleon  to  the  earth,  need  not,  must  not 

*'  Pay  the  wolf  homage,  proffering  him  lowly  gase," 

by  repeating  at  second  hand  all  the  libels  of  those  unworthy 
Frenchmen,  who,  though  equal  to  Napoleon  in  grasping  am- 
bition, were  not  equal  to  him  either  in  the  soldier's  might  or 
the  statesman's  cnitiness. 

The  perpetual  personal  attacks  of  the  "  Club  of  Clichy,*' 
and  the  abuse  heaped  upon  both  his  measures  and  himself 
by  the  journals  which  had,  at  the  least,  the  reputation  of 
being  sold  to  the  interest  of  the  Bourbons,  were  not  the  only 
stimulants  to  Buonaparte  to  march  upon  Paris,  and  take  the 
whole  government  into  his  own  hands.  The  exiled  family 
was  extremely  active  in  endeavouring  to  make  partisans,  and 
to  create  a  counter  revolution;  and  even  in  the  Directory 
itself,  limited  as  were  its  numbers,  it  was  quite  well  known 
that  there  was  a  Royalist  party.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  personal  friends  of  Napoleon  urged  upon  him  to  take 
a  decided  and  bold  patt  *'  either  on  one  side  or  on  the  other." 
Such  are  the  words  of  Bourrienne ;  of  that  Bourrienne  who 
was  actually  like  the  shadow  of  Napoleon,  and  who,  as  his 
confidential  secrctary,unquestionably  knew  more  of  Napoleon's 
I  actual  and  genuine  thoughts  and  motives  than  an^  other 
human  being.  What  a  picture  of  patriotism ! — Either  side ! 
The  grand  object  being,  not  the  enforcing  and  supporting  of 
this  or  that  great  principle,  but  merely  that  Napoleon  should 
aggrandize  himself,  and  have  the  power  at  the  same  time  to 
aggrandize  his  very  dear  friends  and  very  disinterested 
advisers. 

From  the^conqueror  of  Italy,  we  must  turn  to  the  invader 
of  Egypt.  Details,  excepting  when  they  are  absolutely 
indispensable,  we 'roust,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  ;  in  fact, 
the  mere  details  of  Buonaparte's  life  would  give  nothing 
like  a  just  notion  of  his  colossal  character. 

That  he  was  popular  among  the  French  people  it  needs 
not  to  be  told  ;  for  then,  even  as  now,  military  achievement 
was  the  sure  road  to  Gallic  affection.  But  popular  as 
Buonaparte  was  among  the  many,  he  was  detested  by  more 
than  one  very  influential  man  in  power ; — and  he  well 
knew  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  Buona- 
parte's want  of  faith.  Connected  with  that  vice  was  a  very 
cold,  shrewd,  and  far-seeing  sagacity.  Eager  as  he  was  for 
power;  hungry  and  thirsty  as  he  was  in  ultra-regal  magnifi- 
cence, not  only  of  power  but  also  of  expenditure ;  he  yet  was 
far  too  crafty  and  skilfui  a  jilayer  of  the  great  game  of 
political  adventure  to  make  a  rash  or  a  premature  movement. 
The  east,  the  sunny,  the  gorgeous  east,  linked  with  a 
thousand  fables  familiar  to  men's  minds  as  household  words^ 
and  having,  too,  a  thousand  genuine  marvels,  more  astonishing 
than  any  fable  that  the  wit  of  man  ever  yet  invented— the 
east,  he  deemed,  would  afford  him  the  best  and  most  con- 
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spicvous  scene  upon  which  to  perform  the  next  act  of  his 
daring  and  eoaring  drama. 

With  a  fleet  so  admirably  fitted  out,  ae  very  rarely  at  that 
time  was  within  the  power  of  France  to  fit  out,  with  a 
splendid  army,  and  with  men  of  science  of  the  very  first 
order  in  their  respective  walks,  Buonaparte  set  out  from 
Toulon  in  the  month  of  June.  On  his  voyage  he,  as 
usual,  mystified  Bonrrieiineandhis  other  immediate  attendants 
by  improvising/  every  now  and  then ;  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  prose  run  mad.  He  could  not  look  upon  the  fieur 
mountains  of  Italy,  but  with  a  most  intense  emotion,  and 
melo-dramatic  attitudizing  to  match  ;  and  to  a  ^ve  every- 
day sort  of  English  reader  it  really  is  very  amusing  to  read 
Bourrienne's  sentimental  twaddle  upon  the  subject  of  Buona- 
parte's exceedingly  well-acted,  but  very  decidedly  counterfeit 
eentimentalism. 

To  Bourrienne,  a  thorough  French  trifler,  the  sea-sickness 
of  Buonaparte,  and  similar  small  matters,  were  naturally  very 
interesting  materiel  for  a  book ;  to  us  all  such  matters  appear 
to  be  infinitely  too  unimportant  to  deserve  a  single  sentence  of 
narration.  What  is  of  mere  consequence  is  the  result  of 
the  voyage.  That  Buonaparte  was  voyaging  eastward  was 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety  ;  that  his  particular  destination 
was  Egypt  was  at  once  obvious  to  the  fine  sagacity  of 
England's  marvellous  and  devoted  chieftain — thechivalric,  the 
immortal  Nelson.  To  know  that  the  republican  victor  was 
on  his  way  to  deluge  the  arid  soil  of  the  east  with  blood,  and 
to  aim  in  that  remote  scene  a  deadly  blow  at  the  wealth  and  the 
power  of  England,  wssj  ample  cause  for  Nelson  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  be  in  time  to  rush  effectually  to  the  rescue. 

Supposing  the  French  expedition  to  have  taken  up  its 
position  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  Nelson  sailed  to  the  roads 
of  Tagliamento,  and  thence  to  Naples.  At  the  latter  place 
he  was  authentically  informed  that  the  French  marauders 
had  taken  possession  of  Malta ;  andr  that  the  fact  of  the 
expedition  bebg  destined  to  make  a  descent  upon  Egypt, 
was  quite  undisguisedly  spoken  of.  Nelson  instantly  sailed  in 
the  direction  of  Candia  ;  and  Buonaparte  having  intelligence 
of  the  redoubtable  warrior's  proximity,  gave  urgent  orders 
for  the  French  fleet  to  make  for  Cape  Azra,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  at  about  seventy-five  miles  from 
Alexandria. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  England  placed  a  £,rett  naval  com- 
mander in  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which,  at  this 
juncture.  Nelson  was  placed.  Instead  of  being  accompanied 
by  light  and  swift  sailing  cruisers,  which  he  might  have 
from  time  to  time  have  despatched  inquest  of  intelligence,  the 
thirteen  sail  which  formed  his  fleet,  had  but  one  vessel  below 
74  guns,  and  that  one  carried  50.  Not  a  cutter,  a  brig,  nay 
not  even  a  frigate,  was  at  Nelson's  disposal,  and  he  literally 
had  to  sail  night  and  day,  under  every  yard  of  canvass  he 
could  muster,  and  scoured  all  the  likeliest  portions  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  vain.  Buonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
well  supplied  with  crttiser!>,  commanded  by  zeaku)  and  high 
spirited  men,  w'  o  exerted  themselves  in  every  direction  to 
obtain  him  every  needful  information. 

The  consequence  of  the  utter  destitution  of  light  English 
veseelB  was,  that  while  Nelson  was  vainly  sailing  hither  and 
thither,  his  proud  and  gallant  heart  swelling  well  nigh  to 
bursting  with  contending  emotions — hope  and  patriotism 
struggling  the  while  with  despair  of  bringing  the  foe  of 
England  and  of  eocial  order  to  the  trial — Buonaparte  fulfilled 
his  tyrannous  and  unprincipled  purpose,  and  landed  in  Egypt. 
After  having  explored  every  bay  and  creek  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, Nelson,  on  the  twenty -eighth  day  of  J  uly,  anchored  off 
Cape  Coron,  which  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Morea,  and  then 
first  learned  how  completely  his  enemy  had  evaded  his  pursuit. 


As  Nelson's  information  stated  the  French  to  have  landed  in 
Egypt  a  whole  month  previous  to  his  having  anchored  off 
Cape  Ck)ron,  he  very  naturally  imagined,  t^t  the  Frendi 
ships  would  have  effected  their  return  to  France ;  but  u  un- 
certainty upon  such  a  point,  might  be  prodactive  of  much  dii. 
satisfaction,  and  of  many  dieappointments,  be  detenmned  to 
proceed  to  Alexandria,  there  to  ascertain  the  precise  itste  of 
affsLirs.  From  our  English  hero,  let  us  tura  to  the  moit 
splendid  and  heroic  of  all  quacks,  ancient  or  modern.  The 
Orient,  a  fine  120-gun  ship,  was  the  head  qusrtere  of  Bw^ 
naparte,  and  on.  board  each  of  the  other  yessela  of  theei^ 
dition  were  five  hundred  veteran  solditTs,  including;  a  ooDpiny 
of  artillery-men,  who  were  regularly  exerclNd  twice  i  day. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  care  and  forethought  of  the  Prencb 
government  had  been  just  as  admirably  exereised,  as  thebaile, 
or  the  want  of  thought,  on  the  part  of  the  English  goiven^ 
ment  was  painfully  conspicuous. 

On  the  fourth  Messidor,  sixUi  year  of  the  npnUic. 
Buonaparte  issued  a  proclamation  dated  from  the  OriaL 
This  precious  document  is  properly  divisible  into  two  dittioct 
portions ;  viz,  a  description  of  the  duties  of  his  troopi.  ud 
a  justification  of  his  enterprise.     Of  the  former  ve  are  boond 
by  our  sense  of  justice  to  confieas,  that  better,  or  more  btUBua 
directions,  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  dictated  byaooBoaoder 
so  accustomed  to  victory,  that  defeat  might  be  deemed 
impossible.     He  enjoins  his  troops  to  respect  the  itlipoa  rf 
the  people,  and  to  behave  forbearingly,  not  onlyastojuo- 
perty,  but  also  as  to  chastity  of  the  other  sex.    All  tin  vc 
much  approve  of,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  only  we  are  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  Buonaparte's  soldiers  imagined  him  to  betenf 
anxious  as  to  their  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  thus  pir- 
ticularly  laid  down  for  their  guidance.     With  respect  to  bis 
justification  of  the  expedition*  we  need  only  remark,  tbst  it 
was  perfectly  Buonapartean  in  style,  and  about  as  coolij  con- 
temptuous of  right  reason  and  political  honesty  ss  anytbog 
could  be.    A  single  extract  from  his  felicitous  and  very 
French  ihodomontade  will  suffice  for  our  readers  :—^ 
Mameluke  Beys  who  favour  exclusively  EngUsh  coroineice, 
whose  extortions  oppress  our  merchants,  and  who  tyrannae 
over  the  unfortunate  inhabitanU  of  the  Nile,  a  few  dayi  ^ 
our  arrival,  will  no  longer  exist.'* 
.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Mameluke  Beya  P^f^^^^^^JfT 
to  French  connexions;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  n*"**""^ 
very  compendiously,  and  in  the  most  brilliant  style  of  Fiw 
tactics.    Beautiful   reasonbg,   to  aay   nothing  about  the 
morality  I 

{To  be  continued.) 


PLEASANT  PREDICTIONS. 

Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  acqutdntsna  v« 
have  met  during  the  last  fortnight,  have  assured  ??  ^T^ 
have  every  reasonable  right  to  expect  a  second  edition ofUtf 
hard  winter  of  1814.  Pleasant  prediction,  surely!-"^ 
fair,  bullocks  roasted  whole  on  the  Thames,  hand-bUls  pno^ 
ditto,  coals  and  wood  all  manner  of  prices,  and  the  ^ 
which  well-regulated  housekeepers  had  provided  to  l«»t  iw 
next  Midsummer,  proving  barely  sufficient  to  last  toCbnstJMS 
Eve! 

Seriously,  however,  we  really  fear  that  this  will  be  a  ttfy 
bitter  winter  indeed.  The  repeated  appearance  and  fm^ 
brilliancy  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  early  flight  bitW- 
ward  of  wild  fowl,  seem  to  prombe  very  plainly  to  tbi. 
effect. 
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SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  POLITENESS.— No.  XI,  "J 


Thi  cnriouB  contraBt  between  the  faahionable  mannen'of 
one  age  and  those  of  another,  have  never,  bo  far  aaour  obeer- 
TBtion  has  extended,  been  fully  and  correctly  accounted  for ; 
yet  the  subject  ia«  in  one  point  of  view,  at  least,  yery  well 
worthy  of  obserration. 

In  one  age — we  need  go  no  further  back  than  the  days  of  the 
'*  Spectator  "  and  "Guardian" — there  was  an  ambition,  amoog 
young  men  of  &shion,  for  a  boisterous  tone  and  wild  de. 
meanour,  which  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  indications 
of  a  manly  spirit.  To  carry  a  huge  cudgel,  to  swear  like  a 
trooper,  and  drink  like  a  fish,  were  the  absolute  indispensa- 
bles  to  a  **  fashionable ''  roan  about  town.  The  cofifee- house 
and  the  theatre  were  the  amusements  of  the  day  and  even, 
ing;  the  first  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  unlimited 
tippling  ;  the  latter  part  in  frantic  rioting,  or  in  the  round- 
house. 

How  different  from  modem  notions  of  refinement !  Among 
the  respectable  classes  of  the  present  day,  swearing  and 
drinking  are  not  merely  looked  upon  as  inauvais  ton ;  they 
are  stiU  further  censured  upon  the  proper  ground  of  their 
innate  and  unredeemable  immorality.  To  be  what  is  called  a 
*'  rake  "  would,  at  present,  be  ruinous  to  the  prospects  of 
any  young  man  seeking  advancement ;  and  even  a  rake  of 
large  fortune  finds  that  in  all  company,  proper  to  bis  station, 
be  is  considered  de  irop,  a  very  detrimental  and  undesirable 
person.  Even  what  was  formerly  called  a  *'  hearty  fellow," 
would  have,  just  now,  but  slight  chance  of  finding  admission 
into  good  company.  His  tremendous  cachinnatory  explosions, 
bis  dislocating  shake  of  the  hand,  his  loud  tones,  and,  above 
all,  his  seeming  enthusiasm  and  fervour  of  feeling,  would  by 
no  means  plead  in  his  favour  among  modern  fashionables. 
The  slow,  low,  and  deliberate  speech,  the  calm  eye,  the 
easy  and  seemingly  imperturbable  carriage  ;  these  are  now 
the  grand  requisites. 

There  must  be  a  reason,  surely,  for  bo  striking  a 
difference  between  the  manners  of  two,  not  very  distant, 
periods  of  the  same  nation.  Nature  has  not  altered  ;  man  is 
now  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  then  ;  his  muscular 
power  is  not  diminished  ;  his  pukes  beat  as  strongly  as  ever. 
How  happens  it,  then,  that  quietness  is  now  just  as  much 
aimed  at,  as  riotous  hilarity  formerly  was  ?  We  believe 
that  there  are  two  very  opposite  elements  in  the  causation 
of  our  present  manners, — the  first  is  education,  the  second 
affectation.  It  was  quite  inevitable  that  as  science  and 
literature  grew  into  general  favour,  the  ruder  and  fiercer 
portion  of  our  nature  should  proportionably  fall  into  dis- 
favour :  the  most  influential  part  of  society  once  de- 
claring itself  against  what  had  previously  been  in  vogue, 
the  many,  as  usual,  not  only  stroveto  "  follow  their  leaders," 
but  to  go  ahead  of  them  ;  and  to  be  grave  almost  to  melan- 
choly, and  frigid  of  tone  and  manner  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
frigidity,  became  "  the  rage." 

Our  previous  "  Self- Instructors  "  have  been  very  ineffi- 
ciently written  by  us,  or  very  unintelligently  perused  by  our 
readers,  if  we  need  to  do  more*  than  to  point  out  the  wisdom 
of  avoiding  the  more  modem  as  well  as  antique  affec- 
tation. True  politeneea  ia  not  a  mere  creature  of  capri- 
cious fashion.  It  ia  the  aame  now  as  it  was  in  the  most 
ancient  days;  the  same,. that  is  to  say,  as  to  its  spirit. 
C/ourtesy,  generosity,  and  an  easy  and  yet  not  too  servile 
cx>mpliance  with  the  established  rules  of  the  various  kinds  of 
society  into  which  he  may  be  thrown,  so  far  as  these  forms 
involve  neither  the  mean  nor  the  criminal*- these  are  the 
qualities  which^he  must  posseas  who  would  be  really  polite, 


and  these  eaanot  eonaiat  with  any  affectation  whether  of  the 
hilarious  or  the  melancholy. 

On  the  whd&e,  fbe  modem  manner  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  ha  predecessor ;  for,  if  frequently  ioaipid  and 
provokbg,  it  at  all  eventa  gima  no  countenance  or  encourage- 
ment, as  the  latter  did,  to  rodencas  and  actual  vice,  not  to 
aay  crime.  Still  youdi  will  do  well  not  to  give  way  to 
affectation.  Let  them  be  as  calm  and  self-poasessed  as  ia  the 
mode ;  but  let  them  at  the  aame  time  give  fair  play  to  their 
natural  and  proper  feeling,  and  not  announce  the  death 
of  a  near  friend,  in  aa  cold  a  tone  as  they  would  the  loss  of 
a  snuff  box  or  walking  oane. 


CARLIST  WAR  IN  SPAIN. 

(Continued  fintm  p,  424.) 

Tbb  atrocities  comtnitted  on  both  sides  since  Mina'a 
sanguinary  proclamation,  which  were  not  only  followed  up 
by  himself  and  his  successor,  but,  on  many  occasions,  by 
the  opposite  party,  at  length  excited  the  horr(>r,  and  urged 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers.  During  the  short  adminiS' 
tration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Ibreign  minister  in 
England,  with  the  permission  of  the  Spanish  government 
and  concurrence  of  France,  he  despatched  Lord  Eliot  from 
the  court  of  St.  James's  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to 
such  an  agreement  as  would  enforce  their  treating  prisoners 
according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  war,  instead  of  murdering 
them  in  cold  blood,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  fight.  His  lordship,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Gurwood,  arrived  at  the  head  quarters  of 
Don  Carlos  immediately  after  the  affair  near  Vittoria,  related 
in  our  last  number.  This  humane  object  was  at  length 
effected, — after  some  petty  squabbling  on  the  part  of  Valdez 
about  the  use  of  the  word  ''  convention,"  which,  he  urged, 
implied  that  the  parties  to  it  stood  nn  equal  footing ;  the 
Carlist  leader,  however,  consented  to  its  being  called  a  *'  stipU' 
lation,'' — and  was  formally  entered  into  on  both  sides.  Ita 
beneficial  effects  were  immediately  felt;  for  Lord  Mahour 
who  was  at  that  time  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Department,  stated  in  parliameni*  that  the  lives  of  upwards, 
of  600  troops  had  been  spared  by  Lord  Eliot's  interference. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  interference — having  for 
its  object  humanity  of  the  most  obvious  and  common -place 
kind,  and  dictated  by  motives  which  one  would  imagine  could 
not  possibly  be  looked  upon  aa  involving  the  remotest  degree 
of  party*feeling — well  nigh  revolutionized  Madrid,  and  vety 
nearly  cost  the  chief  minister,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  his  life, 
springing,  too,  from  what  is  designated  the  extreme  liberal 
party  in  the  Chamber  of  Cortes.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the 
convention,  concluded  a  few  day  a  previously  between  Valdez 
and  Zumalacarreguy,  became  known  in  Madrid.  The  oppo- 
sition expressed  disapprobation  of  it  in  the  Chamber,  and  all 
the  various  claeses  of  revolutionists,  out  of  doOrs,  became 
ferocious,  'lliey  exclaimed  against  what  they  contended 
was  placing  Spain  under  the  control  of  foreign  powera* 
The  public  authorities  received  information,  that  on  that  day 
an  iuBurrection  would  be  attempted,  and  that  violence  was 
threatened  to  the  ministers,  and  those  deputies  who  adhered 
to  them.     The  military  governor  of  Madrid,  placed,  on  the 


*  See  parlUunentary  debaten  in  ''  Timet,'*  of  June  20tb,  183i. 
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llth,  a  strong  guard  in  front  of  the  Chamber,  which,  being 
afterwards  withdrawn,  was  considered  a  concession  to  the 
'Clamours  of  the  populace.  On  quitting  the  Chamber  at  the 
dote  of  the  sitting,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  assailed  by  the 
mob  with  cries  of,  "  Kill  him !  kill  him !"  They  attempted, 
unsuccessfully,  to  drag  him  from  the  vehicle ;  butaiter  entering 
the  court-yard  of  his  dwelling,  and  when  about  to  enter  one 
of  the  apartments,  he  was  attacked  by  a  private  of  the  Urban 
militia,  who,  it  waa  supposed,  being  one  of  those  who  assisted 
in  protecting  him,  was  permitted  to  follow  the  minister  into 
the  house.  The  man  made  a  thrust  at  Martinez  with  his 
sword,  which  fortunately  did  not  take  effect,  having  been 
promptly  warded  off  by  the  minister's  sister-in-law.  In  the 
confusion,  the  assassin  escaped.  This  atrocious  circumstance, 
however,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  for  all  parties  could  not 
fail  to  look  upon  it  with  detestation,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
aesf'ion,  on  the  29th,  tranquillity  was  restored. 

Meantime,  the  rebel  cause  was  gaining  ground  in  the  north. 
The  disaster  to  Cordova's  troops  at  Guernica  was  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  Travino,  and  capture  of  its  garrison  by  the 
Carlists.  Bilboa  was  blockaded,  and  preparations  were  in 
active  operation  against  Vittoria.  Carlos  had  regained  the 
command  of  all  his  former  ground,  'while  the  royal  army 
could  not  point  out  one  material  advantage  they  had  gained ; 
and  the  continued  recurrence  of  events  like  the  one  at 
Madrid  on  the  11th,  made  it  evident  public  tranquillity 
became  daily  more  insecure,  while  the  country  was  torn 
with  contending  opinions  and  rebellion.  These  considerations 
induced  the  court  of  Madrid  to  have  recourse  to  those  allies 
who  were  parties  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  England  had,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  her  treaty,  already  furnished 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  value  of  '200,000/.  The  Spanish 
government,  however,  solicited  the  aid  of  a  portion  of  our 
army.  On  this  being  refused,  the  ambassador  pressed  for  a 
suspension  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  to  allow  of  the 
raising  of  10,000  British  recruits  for  the  Spanbh  service, 
which  request  was  complied  with  ;  Colonel  Evans,  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  consenting  to 
serve  at  the  head  of  the  new  levy.  The  applications  to  the 
Portuguese  government  were  answered  by  a  body  of  troops 
being  sent  into  Spain.  These  negotiations  seemed  to  engross 
•0  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Queen's  ministry,  that  the 
army  under  Valdez,  during  the  time  they  were  pending,  re- 
mained almost  inactive,  of  which  Zumalacarreguy  did  not  fail 
to  take  every  advantage.  After  the  retreat  of  the  regular 
«rmy  to  the  Ebro,  Elesorido  felt,  and  was  abandoned  by  the 
garrison  ;  Urdache  shared  .the  same  fate ;  and  a  division  of 
Valdez*  troojis,  under  General  Oraa,  suffered  a  severe  loss 
while  retreating  to  Pampeluna.  Villafranca,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  mountain  passes, 
was  next,  after  a  few  days'  siege,  surrendered  to  the  Carli^t 
army,  to  whom  also  Irun,  Tolosa,  Vergara,  with  Durango, 
were  abandoned  by  their  respective  garrisons;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  June,  the  whole  of  the  Bastan  was  cleared  of 
the  Queen's  troops,  and  Zumalacarreguy,  leaving  a  part  of  his 
troops  to  besiege  Salvatierra,  which  lay  within  a  few 
leagues  of  Vittoria,  marched  into  Biscay  with  the  remainder, 
to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Bilboa,  which  was  still  blockaded  by 
the  rebels  of  that  province.  The  bold  and  enterprising  career 
of  the  Carlist  commander-in-chief  now  approached  a  close. 
He  began  to  bombard  Bilboa  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  days  with  but  little  effect  llie  Queen's 
general.  Esparto,  received,  during  the  siege,  a  considerable 
reinforcement ;  but  the  greatest  execution  was  done  by  the 
English  crew  of  a  Spanish  steam  ship,  who,  landing  and 
working  their  guns  and  Congreve  rockets  wit^  the  greatest 
rapidity  and  exactness,  made  considerable  havoc  amongst  the 


besiegers.  On  the  1 5th,  the  Carlist  leader  waa  struck  in  the 
leg  by  a  shot,  which  completely  shattered  it ;  be  would  not 
consent  to  amputation  until  the  wound  became  mottal;  and  on 
the  25th  he  expired.  Eraso  immediately  Assumed  tbe 
command,  but  in  the  end  the  Carlists  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  siege. 

The  death  of  Zumalacarreguy  was  the  severest  check  tU 
cause  of  Don  Carlos  had  yet  sustained,  for  his  councils  wete 
almost  subjected  to  the  entire  direction  of  that  general; 
through  whose  bravery,  skill,  and  active  perseverance,  the 
insurrection  had  assumed  so  formidable  a  character. 

Immediately  after  the  siege  of  Bilboa,  Valdez  resigned 
the  command,  which  waa  vested  in  Erdora,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  July  commenced  his  career  as  general  by  the  bid 
faith  and  brutality  of  disregarding  the  convention  of  Lord 
Eliot,  by  murdering  in  cold  blood  twelve  prisonen.  Tlie 
Carlists  in  return  shot  thirty-six  Christines  officers* 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  Britiah  auxiliary  force  arrived 
at  St  Sebastian,  on  which  occasion  Don  Carlos  declared  hj 
proclamation  that  all  foreign  mercenaries  who  should  Miiito 
his  hands  would  be  instantly  shot ! 

While  these  events  were  progressing  at  the  seat  of  w, 
others  involving  disorder  and  bloodshed  were  being  acted  in 
Saragossa  and  Barcelona.      A  cry  waa  raised  agtunat  the 
church, — which  was  believed  with  some  reason  to  be  the  chief 
and  most  effectual  abettor  of  Don  Carlos, — and  for  the  con- 
stitution of  1812.     I'he  national  guard,  or  Urban  militia, 
became  for  a  time  no  longer  soldiers,  but  statesmen.    Tbej 
were  affronted  with  the  government  for  not  sequestratiflgtiie 
convents  with  sufficient  promptitude,  and  resolved  themteke!. 
along  with  the  municipal  authorities,  into  a  deltberatire 
assembly,  to  teach  the  court  its  d«ty.     They  were  joined  by 
the  clamours  of  the  crowd,  who  broke  out  into  open  riot;  and 
between  the  12th  of  July,  and  the  26th,  several  convents 
were  set  on  fire,  and  more  than  one  hundred  defenceless 
monks  butchered  in  cold  blood.     The  Trban  militia,  alanaed 
at  these  excesses,  assisted  in  quelling  the  disturbanco  ^th 
little  success ;  and  General  Llander,  returning  to  Barcdona 
from  before  a  body  of  Carlists  in  Arragon,  waa  forced  to 
escape  to  Mataro  to  save  his  life  from  ihe  fury  of  the 
populace.     The  like  horrors  were  performed  at  Valencis, 
Cadiz,   Malaga,   Catalonia,    and   Gallica.       The  vigowta 
measures  of  a  new  ministry,  headed  by  M.  Mendizabel,  Ittc 
minister  of  finance,  in  time  put  an  end  to  these  frightfm 
riots. 

4...     - 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  EYE. 

Of  all  our  facuHles^  sight  is  that  of  which  we  cao, 
probably,  the  Irasi  safely  be  deprived.  Loss  of  sp^^^ 
and  hearing  is  to  be  pitied ;  but  that  is  triBing  when 
put  in  comparison  with  the  deprivation  of  sight,  without 
which  the  strongest  mnn  would  be  reduced  to  almost  tbe 
pitiable  helplessness  of  an  infant.  And  yet  how  reck* 
lessly  do  some  persons  trifle  with  this  precious,  this 
very  precious  faculty !  How  it  is  overstrained  aod 
exposed  to  injury,  even  by  thpse  very  persons  to  whose 
pursuits  in  life  it  is  the  most  essentially  and  indispensably 
necessary ! 

Few  diseases  are  more  common  in  this  country,  and 
especially  In  large  towns,  than  various  degrees  of  what 
is  called  ^^ weakness  of  sight;*'  and  probably  a  ver/ 
great  majority  of    the  numerous  cases  of  this  disease 
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MORAL  'OBLIQUITV :   OR,  SEEMING  PREFERRED 


TO  REALITY. 


ti  tt»»«»«*t-»i 
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In  a  former  number  of  this  work,  we  spoke  of  the  too 
great  prevalence  of  mere  ahow ;  but  we  then  applied  our- 
seUea  only  to  ahow  aa  to  dreaa,  equipage,  and  the  like. 
We  are  not,  however,  unaware,  aa  indeed  we  then  intimated, 
that  thia  love  of  ahow  is  carried  even  into  morala. 

Cato  malebat  esse  quam  videfi  bonum;  we,  of  modem 
times,  reverse  the  maxima  and  care  infinitely  lesa  about 
being  good,  than  about  eeeming  to.  There  are  conventional 
litiea  with  ua  even  in  morality ;  we  have  our  partialitiea  aa  to 
rice  and  virtue  ;  and  look  not  so  much  to  the  inward  spirit 
of  right,  aa  to  the  outward  form  of  decorum.  To  pick 
pockets,  we  admit  to  be  manifeatly  wrong,  but  aeduction 
and  gambling  we  far  lesa  aternly  judge ;  nay,  it  is  related 
that  a  fellow  condemned  to  death  for  highway  robbery, 
accompanied  by  circumstancea  of  the  moat  cold-blooded  and 
atrocioua  violence,  was  heard,  only  a  day  or  two  before  he  met 
the  doom  he  ao  richly  deserved,  to  speak  with  infinite  loftineaa 
and  contempt  of  the  "  petty  acamps,"  meaning  thereby  the 
light-fingered  worthiea  who  exercise  their  furtive  talents 
upon  the  pockets  of  hia  Majesty'a  liegea,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  bruising  and  maiming  the  said  lieges'  percons. 

Again,  your  trading  cheat,  who  robs  by  means  of  light 
weights,  or  an  uneven  balance,  sweUs  with  virtuous  indigna- 
tion when  he  hears  of  some  such  *'  petty  larceny  roguery  " 
as  the  unlawful  abstraction  of  a  salt  herring*  or  a  Flanders 
brick.     '*  Shopkeepers  !"  quoth  he,  laying  a  due  emphasis 
on  the  important  compound  word,  **  shopkeepers  are  never 
safe,  while  such  doings  go  impunished."     And  woe  to  the 
petty  larceny  person  who  comes  before  our  moralizing  ])ro- 
piietor  of  short  weights,  if  the  latter  happen  to  be  a  juror. 
"  Guilty  I*'  aa  sure  as  fate,  is  the  word  he  gives  ;  and  if  he 
could  pass  sentence  as  well  as  give  verdict,  death  would 
pretty  certainly  be  the  righteous  and  emphatic  judgment. 
It  is  only  a  very  few  years  agone,  we  remember  reading  of  a 
most  striking  case  of  this  moral  obliquity  of  vision.     The 
clerk  to  a  banker,  ruined  by  that  insane  love  of  making  a 
false  appearance,  of  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  strong  terms  of  reprobation,  plundered  his  employer 
to    the   amount  of  nearly  two  hundred  pounds.     He  was 
detected,  prosecuted,  and  found  guilty.     That  his  offence 
deserved  punishment  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  doubting.  If  such  an  offender  were  to  be  turned  scnthless 
upon  society,  the  example  of  impunity  presented  in  his  person 
could  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  inducing  other  vain  and 
unprincipled  persons  to  imitate  his  misconduct,  in  the  hope  of 
participating  his  impunity.     But  justice  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  mercy ;  and  heinous  as  was  the  young  offender's 
crime,  both  judge  and  jury  were  exceedingly  unwilling  to 
hurry  a  mere  boy  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  Heaven  with 
all  the  sins  of  his  fierce  and  passionate  youth  unatoned  for, 
i&zirepented  of,  probably  not  even  reflected  upon  with. a  full 
appreciation  of  their  heinousness.     The  jury,  on  bringing  in 
tlieir  verdict,sccompanied  it  with  a  strong,  and,  though  a  brief, 
yet  a  very  eloquent  recommendation  to  mercy.     The  judge 
'wms  a  humane  and  good  man,  and  was  obviously  sincere  in 
raying  that  the  recommendation  of  the  jury  was  as  agreeable 
to  his  feelings,  aa  it  was  creditable  to  their  own  humanity.  But 
joaoral  obliquity  was  very  rife  among  ua  at  that  time :    even 
courta  of  justice  were  not  wholly  free  from  its  influence. 
'F<yT  instance,  it  was  very  much  the  faahion  to  apportion 
pixnishment,  not  according  to  principle,  but  according  to 
accident,  over  which  neither  judge  nor  jury,  neither  prose- 
ciitor  nor  prisoner,  had  the  slightest  possible  control.  Was  a 
xtxral  district,  for  three  months  previous  to  an  assizes,  much 


afflicted  with  the  malpracUeaa  of  sheep-stealers — woe  to  all 
sheepstealers  tried  during  that  assizes;  dea^h  was  their 
inevitable  doom.  Had  one  horse  been  stolen  by  one  thief,  in 
a  certain  district,  which  had  previously  suffered  from  the 
depredations  of  other  thieves,  he  was  hanged  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course !  On  the  other  hand,  did  a  single  thief  take  away 
a  dozen  horses,  in  a  district  which  for  some  previous  months 
had  been  wholly  free  from  that  particular  species  of  crime  ; 
forthwith  justice  smoothed  her  brow,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
wholesale  thief  was  reduced  to  transportation,  or  even  to  a 
mere  and  brief  imprisonment. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  man  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  humanity  of  both  judge  and  jury  was,  however, 
not  liable  to  any  imputation  of  mere  whim — it  was  creditable 
to  both  themselves  and  our  common  nature  ;  for  our  law  was 
at  that  time  in  a  ttate,  which  as  to  Dr acouian  severity,  was 
a  disgrace  to  us,  and  would  have  been  to  .1  mere  liorde  of 
barbarians.     *•  Death."  "  death,"  '•  death  !"     Such  was  the 
fearful  doom  passed  upon  offences  for  which  we  now  merely 
deport  or  imprison  the  offenders,  and  yet  succeed  not  only 
in  reforming  them,  but  also  in  repressing  crime,  which  our 
former  sanguinary  law  was  found  utterly  incompetent  to 
do.     But  though  the  judge  sympathised  with  the  humane 
feelings  of  the  jury,  he  well  knew  that  lenity  too  easily 
granted,  would  be  looked  at  very  nsrrowly  and  jealously  by 
a  public  the  most  inclined,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world,  to 
put  the  worse  possible  construction  upon  the  lenity  of  men 
in  power,  when  shown  to  men  a  single  grade  above  the 
most   abject  poverty.     And   accordingly  the  learned  and 
humane  judge  intimated,  that  though  he  highly  approved 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  jury,  he  yet,  considering  the 
frequency  of  robberies  by  confidential  servants,  should  feel 
himself  far  better  warranted  in  sparing  the  life  of  the  prisoner 
if  the  recommendation  of  the  prosecutor  were  added  to  that 
of  the  jury.     The  prosecutor  sternly  refused  !     Juhn  Bull  is 
a  humane  though  a  somewhat  fitful  and  obstinate  gentleman ;  * 
and  the  cold  and  obdurate  style  of  the  prosecutor  aroused 
the  feelings  of  very  many  persons,  who,  probably,  but  for  his 
obduracy,  would  have  just  said  •'  Poor  fellow !  very  young," 
and  then  have  departed  the  court  withont  giving  another 
thought  to   the   subject.      A   petition,  signed   by  all  the 
respectable  traders  of  the  vicinity,  was  presented,  and  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  was  saved.     But  mark  the  sequel !     It 
was  but  a  few  months  afterwards  that  the  obdurate  prose- 
cutor,— who  would  have  sacrificed  a  human  life  on  account  of 
a  hundred  pounds ;  the  inflexible  lover  of  justice,  who  could 
make  no  allowance  either  for  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
law  which  applied  to  the  prisoner's  case,  or  for  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  prisoner  himself;  he,  grey  in  head  and  bowed  in 
form, — was  placed  at  the  very  same  bar,  condemned  to  death 
under  our  then  cruel  law  against  furgery,  and  executed ! 
His  defence  consisted  of  many  protcstatitrns  of  his  having 
only  used  the  money  "  with  an  intention  of  repaying  it," 
and  of  entreaties  that  his  ''respectability"  mis;ht  be  taken 
into  consideration.    And  this  man  had  seen  a  mere  boy  plead 
at   that  very  bar,  and   plead  vainly  too,  for   hit  mtrcy; 
knowing  that  at  that  very  instant  he,  who  denied  mercy  to  a 
thief  of  a  hundred  pounds,  was  a  forger  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousands ! 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  fast  coming  when  the  moral 
obliquities,  or  preferences  of  appearances  to  reality,  of  which 
we  have  only  been  able  to  spare  fepace  to  notice  a  few,  will 
be  utterly  banished  from  among  us.  In  the  mean  time  our 
readers,  of  whatever  age  or  station,  will  find  it  no  uninte- 
resting or  unprofitable  employment  to  notice  the  various 
instances  of  the  sort  which  are  constantly  occurring  in 
society. 
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continually  improving  police  of  this  country  will  reduce  even 
these  singular  and  lawless  people  to  something  like  decorum 
and  habits  of  domesticity  ;  but,  whenever  that  may  happen, 
they,  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  or  candour  to  predict,  will 
be  the  very  last  class  in  this  country  to  have  abandoned  the 
Dad  habits  produced  by  ignorance,  in  favour  of  the  good  ones 
produced  by  an  enlightened  intellect. 


NOTED  TAILORS. 

Wb  have  heretofore  remarked  upon  the  foUy  of  arbitrarily 
characterising  whole  masses  of  men,  it  being  absolutely 
impossible  but  that  such  wholesale  judgments  should  be  more 
frequently  unjust  than  otherwise. 

Among  the  absurd  prejudices  of  the  kind  to  which  we 
allude,  we  know  not  of  a  single  one  which  is  more  unjust  or 
more  discreditable  to  "  the  march  of  intellect "  thui  that 
^hich  represents  a  man  who  makes  garments  to  be  ipso  facto 
inferior  to  one  who  makes  any  other  article  of  value.  He 
who  makes  clothing  for  horses,  according  to  this  very  stupid 
and  disgraceful  prejudice,  may  be  a  very  useful  tradesman, 
and  a  very  masculine  sort  of  person ;  but  he  win  makes 
clothing  for  men  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  any  such  "  high 
consideration."  He,  forsooth,  must  needs  be  an  e£Peminated 
person,  worthy  of  all  obloquy  and  nick-name  !  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  fair  to  expect  that  a  person  can  be  pleased  with^being 
thus  taunted ;  but  most  certainly  every  man  of  sense  ought 
to  be  able  to  hear  himself  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  a  ckss 
of  men  only  inferior  in  essential  usefulness  to  the  producers 
of  food,  and  the  builders  of  places  of  shelter,  without 
allowing  himself  to  be  a  jot  ruffled  in  temper  on  account  of 
a  statement  so  very  far  from  being  discreditable  to  him.  The 
reflection  which  it  is  sought  to  cast  upon  him,  does,  in  very 
truth,  recoil  upon  the  at  once  unfeeling  and  ignorant  fool 
'who  endeavours  to  insult  him.  Tailors,  however,  like' all 
other  men,  are  liable  to  yield  to  impulse,  instead  of  listening 
to  the  dictates  of  reason.  Being  insulted,  they  quite  naturally 
wish  that  the  aggressor  shall  not  esacpe  with  impunity  ;  hot 
words  follow,  and  hot  words  are  not  only  in  themselves 
to  be  deprecated^  but  are  also  extremely  likely  to  lead  to 
hard  knocks. 

Now  we  think  that  an  unjustly  insulted  person  would 
rarely  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  fighting  his  opponent  but 
for  want  of  a  cogent  way  of  putting  the  said  opponent  in  the 
not  very  enviable  predicament  of  having  the  tables  turned 
upon  him  ;  and  few  trades,  if  any,  can  give  better  testimonials 
as  to  their  prowess,  bodily  and  mental,  than  the  tailors  can. 
Tailors,  indeed !  let  them  laugh  at  all  sneering  fools  who 
endeavour  to  annoy  them  ;  and  let  them  well  justify  their 
laugh,  too,  by  the  following  •*  facts:" — 

Sir  John  Hawkwood  (the  first  English  general)  was 
usually  styled  Joannes  Acutus,  from  the  sharpness,  it  is  said, 
of  his  needle  or  his  sword.  Fuller,  the  historian,  says,  he 
*'  turned  his  needle  into  a  sword,  and  his  thimble  into  a 
shield.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  tailor,  and  was  pressed  for  a  soldier."  He 
served  under  Edward  IIL,  and  was  knighted ;  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  where  he  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  Black  Prince,  and  finished  his  military  career  in  the 
pay  of  the  Florentines,  in  1394,  at  his  native  place,  Heding- 
liam,  in  Essex.  There  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
parish  church. 

Sir  Ralph  Black  well  was  his  fellow-apprentice,  knighted 
fur  his  bravery  by  Edward  III. ;  married  his  master's 
daughter,  and  founded  Blackwell  Hall. 

John  Speed,  the  historian,  was  a  Cheshire  tailor. 
'  John  Stowe,  the  antiquary,  was  also  a  tailor.'  'He  was 
born  in  London,  in  1525,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  80. 


Benjamin  Robins  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  of  Bath.   He 
compiled  Lord  Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World. 

Elliott's  regiment  of  light-horse  was  chiefly  composed  of 
tailors :  and  the  first  man  who  suggested  the  idea  of  aboliabiM 
the  slave-trade  was  Thomas  Woodman,  a  QnjEer  snd  tJlor 
of  New  Jersey.  He  published  many  tnUSfs  on  this  epedei 
of  traffic — went  great  distances  to  consult  indifidosls  od  the 
subject ;  on  which  business  he  came  to  England,  and  west 
to  York,  where  he  caught  the  small-pox,  and  died  October? 
1772. 


Moving  Moss  in  Lancashire.— On  Saturday,  Ja- 
nuary 26,  1744-5,  a  part  of  Pilling  Moss,  lying  betveen 
Hescomb  houses  and  an  estate  of  Mr.  Butler's,  called 
White  Bear,  was  observed  to  rise  to  a  surprising  bei^bt: 
after  a  short  time  it  sunk  as  much  below  the  level,  aod 
moved  slowly  towards  the  south  side:  in  half  anbour'i 
time  it  covered  twenty  acres  of  land.  The  improved 
land  adjoining  that  of  the  moss,  which  moves  in  a  con- 
cave circle,  containing  near  one  hundred  acres,  ii  well 
nigh  filled  up  with  moss  and  water:  in  some  parts 
it  is  thought  to  be  five  yards  deep.  A  family  is  driven 
out  of  their  dwelling-house,  whicli  is  quite  surrounded^ 
and  the  fabric  tumbling  down.  Mr.  Butler,  Wbiie* 
head,  and  Stephen  White,  are  the  first  sufferers  by  ibis 
uncommon  accident.  An  intense  frost  retards  tbe 
regress  of  the  moss  to-day  ;  but  I  fear  it  will  yet  spoil 
a  great  deal  of  land.  The  part  of  the  moss  wbicb  is 
sunk  like  the  bed  of  a  river,  runs  north  and  south, 
above  a  mile  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  io 
breadth  ;  so  that  I  apprehend  there  will  be  a  coDtioBal 
current  to  the  south.  A  man  was  going  over  tbe  moss 
when  it  began  to  move  :  as  he  was  going  to  eastward,  he 
perceived,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  tbe  groand 
under  his  feet  moved  southward :  he  turned  back  speedilv, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  beinff  swallowed  up, 
— P/m7.  Tran.  Vol.  X. 

The  Monkeys  at  GinaALTAu. — It  is  singular  enough, 
that  though  this  spot  abounds  with  monkeys,  ibere  sre 
none  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  Spain.  This  is  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  at  one  time  it  was  joined  to  Africa;  uhI 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  on  occasion  of  some  ^reat 
convulsion,  when  the  separation  took  place,  the  monkeyj 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  obliged  to  sail  overwiibii 
to  Europe.  They  are  now  in  high  favour  here.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor,  General  Don,  has  taken  tbtiia 
under  his  protection,  and  threatened  with  fine  and 
imprisonment  any  one  who  shall  in  any  way  molest 
them.  They  have  increased  rapidly,  of  course.  Mi«7 
of  them  are  as  large  as  our  dogs,  and  some  of  tbe  oM 
grandfathers  and  great  orrand fathers  are  consideribW 
larger.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  i  iaoiilv 
of  about  10.  and  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  for  & 
short  time  their  motions.  There  appeared  to  be  fstber 
and  mother,  four  or  five*  grown-up  children,  andtbree 
that  had  not  reached  the  years  of  discretion.  One  of 
them  was  still  at  the  breast,  although  he  was  qait^ 
large  enough  to  be  weaned,  and,  indeed,  made  his  cKif^ 
as  rapidly  as  the  mother  when  they  took  the  alarm.  '^ 
was  quite  impossible  to  restrain  laughter,  when  ones^w 
the  mother,  with  great  gravity,  sitting  nursing  tbe  littl(^ 
elf,  with  her  hand  behind  it,  and  the  other  cbildrtn 
skipping  up  and  down  the  rocks  and  walls,  and  plaviof 
all  sorts  or  antic  tricks  with  one  another.  They  m^^^ 
their  escape  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  leaping  over  roci^ 
and  precipices  with  great  agility,  and  evidently  uDCor.> 
scious  of  fear. — Letter  from  Gibraltar, 
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OF  ANGELS. 

'  The  term  Angel  signifies  in  Hebrew  a  messenger,  a  name 
not  of  nature,  but  of  office,  and  is  appli^pd  to  men  acting 
officially  with  respect  to  each  othtfr ;  also  to  human  messen- 
gers acling  under  a  divine  commission  ;  likewise  to  officers 
and  representatives  of  the  christian  church ;  and,  lastly,  to 
inanimate  creatures  and  inferior  agents  of  the  Almighty's 
power;— to  a  higher  order  of  spiritual  and  intelligent 
creatures,  of  whose  nature  and  employments  we  have  but  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  ;— to  the  Messiah,  the  Sent  of 
God,  who  is  often  distinguisl  ed  by  iihe  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  &c.       / 

The  popular  application  of  the  term  is,  to  the  spiritual 
and  intelligent  beings  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
and  who  are  considered  to  occupy  the  first  rank  of  creatures, 
thou^'h  they  have  generally  assumed  a  human  form.  The 
angeta  are  in  Daniel  iv.  13.  &c.  called  watchers,  from  their 
vigilance  :  for  the  same  reason  they  are,  in  the  remains  we 
have  of  the  prophecy  attributed  to  Enoch,  named  Egregori ; 
which  imports  the  same  in  Greek.  The  apostle  calls  them 
"  minislering  spirits,"  and  from  their  being  set  in  opposition 
40  the  nature  of  man,  in  Heb.  ii.  16,  we  conclude  them 
capable  of  the  highest  employments  and  happiness,  &c. 

llie  existence  of  angels  is  incapable  of  being  proved  a  'priori ; 
bat  has,  nevertheless,  in  all  religions,  maintained  an  universal 
promin«!nce.    The  ancient  Sadducees  denied  the  existence  of 
all  spirits ;  and  yet  the  Samaritans  and  Caraites,  reputed  of 
that  class,  openly  allow  them,  as  appears  from  Abusaid's  Ara- 
bic version  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  comment  upon  the  Pen- 
tateuch by  Aaron,  a  Caraite  Jew,  both  extant  in  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France.     In  the  Alcoran  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  angtls,  which,  in  the  faith  of  the 
Mussulmans,  are  of  diflFcrent  orders,  and  destined  to  different 
employments,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.     They  attribute 
to  the  angel  Gabriel  of  dejcending  from  heaven  to  earth  in 
the  space  of  an  hour,  and  of  overturning  a  mountain  with  a 
Binglc   feather  of    his  wing.     Esraphil  they   describe   as 
standing  with  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth,  ready  to  proclaim  the 
day  of  judgment.     The  highest  order  of  this  heavenly  hier- 
archy is  named  Azazil,  to  which  Satan,  so  called  in  the 
Alcoran,  (as  also  Eblis,  or  Perdition)  is  eaid  to  have  originally 
belonged ;  and  also  the  Gabriel  and  Michael  of  holy  writ. 
Here*too  are  placed  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death  or  destiny,  to 
wfaojn  is  committed  the  care  of  departed  souls ;  and  Esrael, 
the  angel  of  the  resurrection,  mentioned  above.     Subordinate 
are  Monker  and  Nakir,  whose  office  it  is  to  inquire  into  the 
true  condition  of  departed  souls  on  their  decease.     To  every 
man  on  earth  two  guardian  angels  are  assigned.     Jin,  or 
genii,  are  a  lower  race,  formed  of  grosser  fire  than  the  supe- 
rior orders ;  they  are  subject  to  the  passions  and  appetites  of 
man,  propagate  their  species,  and,  according  to  the  modern 
theology  of  the  Arabians,  are  subject  to  death.  ^ 

The  heathen  philosophers  generally  agreed  with  regard  to 
the  existence  of  those  intelligences,  as  is  shown  by  St. 
Cyprian  in  his  treatise  of  the  vanity  of  idols,  from  the  con- 
current testimonies  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Trismegistus,  and 
others  ;  Epicurus  being  the  only  philosopher  who  is  said 
absolutely  to  have  rejected  them.  In  the  earliest  fragments 
of  the  poetry  of  Greece,  we  find  allusions  to  the  agency  of 
-these  distinguished  beings.  Hesiod  furnishes  no  incorrect 
description  of  their  powers  and  office : 


—  a  world  of  holy  demons  made, 


Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  designed 

To  be  on  earth  tlie  guardians  of  mankind  ; 

InTisible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go, 

And  mark  our  actions  good  or  bad  below. ^ 

The  immortal  spieg,  with  watchful  care  preside, 

And  thrice  ten  thousand  round  their  charges  glide : 

No.  265. 


They  can  reward  with  glory  or  with  gold  ; 
A  power  they  by  divine  permission  hold. 

Op.  el  Dies,  i.  246,  Cooke*t  Translation* 

Spirits,  or  demons,  were  believed  by  the  Greeks  to  hold  a 
middle  rank  between  the  gods  and  mankind.  '*All  the 
demons  are  in  a  middle  state  between  the  gods  and  man- 
kind," Plato,  in  Symp.  :  and  Plutarch  says,  **  Those  seem 
to  me  to  have  solved  very  many  and  great  difficulties,  or 
doubts,  who  place  the  demons  between  the  gods  and  men." 
The  word  demon  was  generally  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  great 
and  wise  men  were  reported  to  hold  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  tutelary  agents  of  the  gods.  The  tutelary  genius 
of  Socrates,  of  Numa,  and  of  Augustus,  are  well  known  in 
history.  Sometimes  the  terms  demon  and  genius  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  an  evil  sense  : 
**  Juxta  usurpatam  penes  Grncos loquendi  consuetudinem  tarn 
sancti  sunt  demones  quam  protesti  et  infidi,"  says  Calcidus. 
Thus  we  find  the  evil  genius  of  Brutus  appearing  to  him 
the  night  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

The  ancient  Persians,  according  to  Mr.  Sale,  were  so 
learned  in  the  ministry  of  angels  in  this  lower  world,  that 
they  assigned  them  distinct  charges  and  provinces,  giving 
their  names  to  the  months,  and  the  days  of  the  months. 
Thus,  as  Michael  was  considered  the  prince  of  the  Jews, 
llaphael  became  the  prince  of  the  Persians.     Hyde,  Reb, 
Vel.  Pers.  c.  19,  20.    The  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the 
captivity  in  Babylon,  infected  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldean 
sages,  who  peopled  the  air  with  agencies  of  this  description, 
began  to  find  numerous  names  and  distinct  ordeis  of  angels ; 
of  which,  four  principal  ones  are  reckoned.    That  of  Michael 
the  fir«t  in  order ;  Gabriel  the  second  ;  Uriel  the  third ;  and 
llaphael  the  fourth.    In  the  Apochryphal  book  of  Tobit,  the 
last  is  made  to  say,  •'  I  am  llaphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go 
in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One."    Ben  Marinon 
and  other  writers  speak  of  ten  degrees  or  orders  of  angels, 
anciently  acknowledged  by  the  Jews.     Calmet,  DicL  Bib,, 
affirms  that  the  Jews  did  not  know  the  name  of  anyangel 
before  the  Jewish  captivity,  there  being  none  mentioned  in 
the  books  written  be/oi^e  that  event.     From  these  various 
sources,   the  christian  ifalhers  received  and  adopted  many 
strange  notions  on  this  subject.     Some  of  them  imagined 
that  angels  had  bodies,  of  which  opinion  were  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,   Origen,  Caesarius,  and  Tertullian.     Oihers 
regarded  them  as  pure  spirits,  who  could  assume  bodies  at 
pleasure ;    amongst   whom    were    St.   Athanasius,    Basil, 
Gregory  Nicene,  Cyril,  and  St.  Chrysostom.     Very  common 
among  them  was  the  heathen  notion  of  a  race  of  beings  who 
were  bom  either  from  the  love  of  gods  or  angels  for  women; 
or  the  love  of  men  for  goddesses.     This  they  thought  to  be 
the  i^eaning  of  Gen.  vi.  2,  which,  according  to  some  copies 
of  the  Septuagint,  is  said  to  read,  **  angels  of  God."  Ecclesi- 
astical writers  in  .the  middle  ages  divided  these  intelligences 
into  nine  orders,  constituting  three  hierarchies.     The  first 
including  cherubim,   seraphim,  and  thrones;    the  second, 
dominions,  virtues,  and  powers ;  and  the  third,  principalities, 
angels,  and  archangels.     Hence  Milton,  in  his  inimitable 
use  of  angels   as   instruments    in   the   machinery  of  his 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  has  the  following  passage : 

"  Hear  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light; 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
Hear  my  decree." 

Similar  distinctions  have  been  thought  to  be  'sustained  by 
the  language  of  inspiration  in  such  passages  as  Ephes.  i.  21, 
Col.  i.  16,  &c.  Bishop  Horsley,  in  one  of  the  latest  of  his 
sermons,  has  a  passage  upon  this  subject,  which  we  cannot 
forbear  extracting,  as  an  able  summary  of  numerous  opinions 
upon  this  point.  It  is  from  Dan.  iv.  17.  •*  This  interpretation 
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of  there  words  (that  the  watchers  and  holy  ones  are  principal 
Vigelp)  is  founded  upon  a  noticu  which  got  ground  in  the 
christiflncf  urch  mpry  ages  since,  and  unfortunately  is  not  yet 
erndicated ;  namely,  that  God's  government  of  this  lo^er 
world  is  cariied  on  by  the  adminbtration  of  the  holy  angels ; 
that  the  different  or<^erE  (and  these  ^  ho  broached  this  doctrine 
could  tell  us  exactly  how  many  orders  there  are,  end  how 
many  angels  in  each  order)  have  their  different  departments 
ID  government  assigned  to  them  ;  Fome  ccn^tantly  attending 
in  the  pretence  of  Gcd,  form  his  cabinet  council ;  others  are 
his  provircial  governcr?,  every  kingdom  in  the  world  having 
its  appointed  guardian  angel,  to  whcee  management  it  is 
intrusted ;  others,  again,  are  supiosed  to  have  the  custody 
and  charge  of  individuals.  This  syi^tcm  is  in  truth  nothing 
better  than  the  pagan  polytheism  (ome^hat  dipguised  and 
qualified ;  for  in  tbe  pagan  Fy&tem,  every  nation  had  its 
tutelar  deity,  all  fubordinate  to  Jupiter,  the  sire  of  gods 
ana  men.  Some  of  thoee  prodigies  of  ignorance  and  folly, 
the  Rabbins  of  the  Jews,  who  lived  since  the  dispersion  of 
the  nation,  thought  all  would  be  well,  if  for  tutelar  deities 
they  substituted  tutelar  angels.  From  this  substitution,  the 
system  which  I  have  described  arose ;  and  from  the  Jews, 
tbe  Chrifctians,  with  other  fooleries,  adopted  it." 

Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
angels  :  seme  will  have  it  to  have  been  before  the  creation 
of  our  w('rld,  or  even  before  all  ages,  that  is,  from  eternity ; 
this  is  Origen's  o]  inion,  who,  acc(  rding  to  Leontius,  held 
that  all  8|  irits,  argels,  e'evil^,  and  even  human  souls,  were 
from  tternity.  Others  hold  angels  to  have  been  created 
before  the  world,  but  not  from  eternity.  Others,  again, 
maintain  that  they  were  created  at  the  same  time  with  our 
world,  but  what  day  is  disputed.  Theodoret  and  Epipha- 
nius  fix  their  date  from  the  first  day. 

The  concluding  senterce  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation, 
"  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the 
hosts  of  them/*  would  certainly  seem  to  include  them  annong 
the  works  of  tbe  six  days.  It  is  peculiar  to  Jehovah  to  have 
been  able  tosay,  "Before  the  day  was,  I  am  He." 

Iheir  qualifications  are  to  be  inferred,  from  the  fact, 
recorded  of  them,  as  ascending  in  fire,  passing  through 
prisons,  the  doors  flying  open  at  their  presence,  shutting  the 
mouths  of  lions,  smiting  tens  of  thousands  of  men  in  a 
night,  and  other  notable  instances  of  power  over  nature 
recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Their  number  is  vast,  as  appears  from  several  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  especially  from  the  term 
*'  hosts  of  heaven."  The  prophet  Daniel  represents  them  as 
a  thousand  thousand*,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  ; 
intended  no  doubt  to  express  an  indefinite  number,  in  which 
the  imagination  ia  lost.  Of  the  few  facts  of  their  history,  it 
appears,  that  at  their  creation  the  angels  were  perfect,  and 
lived  in  heaven,  but  numbers  of  them  afterwards  sinned  and 
were  banished  to  hell.  The  nature  of  their  crime,  though 
no  where  stated,  is  thought  capable  of  being  inferred  from 
1  Tim.  iii.  6 ;  and  as  they  are  reserved  for  future  judg- 
ment, the  facts  of  their  case  may  be  in  analogy  to  ours* 
Fallen  angels  r>ppear  to  be  of  different  orders,  subject  to  one 
chieftain  more  powerful  and  wicked  than  the  rest,  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  Satan,  diabolos,  a  traducer,  an 
accufer,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  god  of  the 
world,  and  the  like  expressions.  He  is  said  to  have  insti- 
gated their  rebellion,  to  have  tempted  our  first  parents,  to 
persecute  the  church,  and  on  account  of  his  subtlety  is 
called  the  Old  Serpent. 

The  employment  of  angels  ia  various,  depending  perhaps 
upon  their  different  ranks  arid  degrees  of  capacity.  The 
case  of  indiTidual  preserTation^  and  of  the  peraecutum  of  the 


church  ;  the  plagues  of  Eg}-pt,  the  destruction  of  Sodcm 
the  delivery  of  the  law,  the  different  ap{  esnicces  of  logdi 
during  the  old  dispensaticn,  and  other  iDiportsnt  inferences 
recrrded  of  them,  illmtrate  this  remark;  but  doubtlefi,  i 
noble  portion  of  angelic  employment  is  that  of  unceBiiog 
adoration  and  praise.  Their  power  to  sufpend  the  Uvt  of 
nature,  ard  the  astonishing  command  they  astnme  over  tbe 
material  elements,  render  it  highly  probable  that  they  inll, 
according  to  some  intimations  of  Scripture,  be  employed  ia 
the  closing  scenes  ^f  time — to  raise  the  diad,  to  tttcnd  the 
last  judgment,  to  purifjr  the  universe,  to  assist  in  re-fomiDg 
that  freeh  and  glorious  B}  stem  which  St.  Peter  saw  stretched 
along  the  perspective  of  prophecy. 

Dr,  J.  Pye  Smith,  of  Homerton,  in  his  excellent  work  en 
the  person  of  Christ,  has  devoted  a  section  of  cbpter  4, 
vol.'i.  to  an  irquiry  rerpecting  iiho  was  the  person  denoobi. 
Dated  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  ?  with  certain  reicaikableittri. 
butes  and  ascriptions  in  the  Old  and  New  Tevtament^.  He 
recites  Gen.  xvi.  7 — 13;  xxii.  11^18;  xxxi.  11-13; 
xlviii.  15,  16  ;  Exod.  iii.  2,  15  ;  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  Ps.  iniv.?; 
Is.  Ixiii.  8,  9  ;  Zech.  iii.  1 — 4  ;  xii.  9  ;  and  Mai.  iii.  I ;  ii 
the  most  remarkable  passages,  and  thus  brings  together  tU 
principal  features  of  his  character  as  contained  in  thea. 
"  The  person  defcribed  claims  an  uocontrollable  someignty 
over  tbe  affairs  of  men.  He  has  the  attribute  of  oDBitcience 
and  omnipresence  ;  he  uses  the  awful  formula  by  which  tbe 
Deity  on  various  occasions  condescended  to  confirm  the  faith 
of  those  to  whom  the  primitive  revelations  were  gi?en; 
he  Bweareth  by  HrMssLp;  he  is  the  gracious  Protector,  tbe 
Redeemer  from  evil,  and  the  Author  of  the  most  dennble 
blessings;  his  favour  ia  to  be  sought  with  the  deefxtt 
solicitude,  as  an  enjoyment  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
interests  of  men  ;  he  is  the  objrct  of  religious  invocaricn; 
he  is  in  the  most  express  manner,  and  repeatedly,  declircd 
to  be  Jehovab,  God,  the  ineffable  I  am  that  I  iv:  yet 
thia  mysterious  Being  is  represented  as  distinct  frcm  God, 
and  acting  (aa  the  term  angel  imports)  under  a  (iivine 
mifdoD. 

'*  Are  there  then,"  asks  the  enlightened  author.  *'  tvo 
Jehovahs  ?  Revelation  and  enlightened  reason  reject  ihe 
notion."  Three  other  modes  of  solution  have  been  propoied : 
1 .  That  the  angel  of  the  divine  presence  was  some  eDiocfit* 
celestial  creature,  Knt  to  convey  the  messagea  of  theDiviiie 
will  to  those  who  were  the  immediate  aubjects  of  revelitlsD. 
acting,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Deity,  and  allo^d  to 
personate  the  Deity  in  the  assumption  of  the  attributes  ud 
forma  of  addresa  which  are  distinctive  of  him.  To  thii  he 
offers  various  objections.  2.  That  the  expression  is  nothiog 
but  an  Hebraism  to  denote  God  himeelf,  or  aome  miraenioos 
token  of  the  Divine  presence.  Thia  is  Dr.  Priestley'*,  tfjj 
Mr.  Belsham'a  opinion.  The  phraae  "  Angel  of  Jehovib' 
means  either  the  visible  symbol  of  the  "  Divine  prefcoce.  or 
Jehovah  himself."  But  this  decision  leaves  unaccoonted  for 
the  very  strong  attribution  of  intelligence,  wiU,  power,  voi 
all  penonal  properties,  which  it  would  be  perfectly  thiwd 
to  apply  to  a  vbible  (plendour,  or  any  symbolical  phfl»- 
mcnon  whatever ;  and  it  overlooks  the  essential  psrt  of  tfce 
case,  the  clear  and  marked  distinction  between  the  penooil 
angel  and  him  who  sent  him.  It  ia  this  di&tinctioo,  lo 
widely  different  from  the  idea  of  a  ajmbolical  token,  vbicb 
makes  the  difficulty  upon  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  3.  TW 
the  being  eminently  called  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  <"*^^ 
is,  in  certain  respects  or  properties,  distinct  from  God; 
and  yet  ia,  at  the  same  time,  truly  and  essentially  rai  t^* 
with  God !  And  to  this  third  conclusion  he  evidently  con* 
sidera  the  balance  of  evidence  to  incline.*  . 
^  Sss  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  tie 
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No.  XII.— SELF-lNSTRUCrrOR  IN  POLITENESS.  1 


Jk  condadingf  as  we  intend  to  do  with  this  article,  our 
series  of  *'  Self- Instructors  in  Politeness,''  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  point  out  to  our  readers,  that  affectation  is  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  real  politeness  of  demeanour  and  habits.  We  have 
recommended  not  mere  teeming  and  acting,  (io  the  theatrical 
sense  of  the  latter  word,)  but  the  acquiiition  of  the  reality  of 
good  breeding,  and  those  kindly  feelings  to  which  thorough 
good  breeding  so  mainly  owes  its  birth. 

This  caution  u  the  more  necessary,  because  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  young  persons  who, 
sincerely  desiring  to  render  themselves  agreeable  to  their 
associates,  take  a  course  calculated  to  render  them  diametri- 
cally the  rererse. 

Perceiving  that  certain  tones  and  gestures  become  certain 
extremely  pleasant  people,   they  imagine  that  the  same 
tones  and  gestures  must  of  necessity  become  them  also. 
In  this  supposition  they  make  two  very  capital  mbtakes  :  in 
the  first  place  they  are  quite'mistaken  in  supposing  that  their 
imitative  powers  are  displayed  so  very  admirably  as  to 
put    them  in   the  actual   possession    of    the  peculiarities 
they  so  mych  admire,  or  even  of  a  tolerably  good  imitation 
of  them.      It  is   very  rare,  indeed,  to  find  even  profes- 
sional mimics  who  have  so  perfect  a  mastery  of  voice  and 
eye,  as  to  render  there  *'  imitations  **  at  all  correct.     In  the 
second  place  there  is  a  *' fitness  of  things"  in  the  features 
and  tones  of  man  as  well  as  in  the  most  stupendous  marvels 
of  the  creation  ;  and  that  which  becomes  one  man  exceedingly, 
would,  even  if  it  could  be  quite  exactly  copied,  be  altogether 
as  much  unbecoming  the  imitator.     Education  greatly  alters 
natural  style ;  the  more  salient  angularities  of  individuals 
become  worn  down  in  the  great  mass  of  society,  so  that 
there   is   a  general  resemblance  among  men.     But  after 
all    that  the  most  careful  training  can  do,  the  whole  of 
the   native  style  of  an  individual  cannot  be  annihilated  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  native  style,  in  general  some  oddity,  that 
is    almost   always  selected  for  imitation,  the  chances  of 
its  being  ill  executed  and  ludicrous  are,  of  course,  very 
greatly  increased.     'I1ie  peculiar  gesture  or  tone  which  may 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  person  or  the  voice  of  any  one 
person,  is.  ipso  facto,  ill  adapted  for  that  of  any  other  given 
person.   This,  as  to  all  the  more  striking  and  obvious  points, 
perhaps  none  will  think  of  disputing.     For  example,  it  will 
at  once  be  admitted,  that  when  we  see  in  a   child  of  five 
or    six    years  old  the   stiff,  ^constrained  manner  of  fifty, 
joil^ed  to  a  sharp,  shrewd,  and  somewhat  snappish  as  well 
as  very  formal  style  of  speech,  we  invariably  feel  annoyed,  and 
complain  of  the  child  being  so  **old  fashioned,"  and  "so 


odd,"  and  so  '*  unchild  like."  But  many  who  would  at  once 
admit  a  fact  so  undeniable  as  this,  are  themselves  guilty  of 
imitating  peculiarities,  for  which  their  physical,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  mental,  idiosyncrasies  render  them  just  as 
little  fitted  as  the  young  child  is  for  giving  itself  the  grave 
airs  of  an  old  man  or  woman.  Even  were  the  imitator  and 
the  imitated  as  precisely  alike  as  *'  the  two  Dromios,"*  the 
imitation,  to  a  close  and  accurate  observer,  would  be  both 
clumsy  and  unbecoming. 

Poor  Burns  well  exclaims : —  •; 

"  Oh,  would  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gte  ui  ' 
To  see  ourMlvea  as  others  see  us  !'* 

and  our  readers  may  rest  satisfied  it  is  after  no  brief  or 
careless  observation  of  society  that  we  assure  them,  that  few 
things  more  directly  and  certainly  tend  to  make  a  man 
ridiculous  than  the  too  common,  and  yet  extremely  absurd 
habit  of  imitating  the  peculiarities  of  manner. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  intend  with  this  article  to 
close  our  brief  series  of  "  Self- Instructors  in  Puliteness ;"  and 
we  trust  that  we  shall  be  allowed,  in  this  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  article  in  which  we  have  zealously,  however 
feebly,  endeavoured  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  guide  our 
readers,  earnestly  to  entreat  them  not  merely  to  distinguish 
between  false  politeness  and  true  politeness,  but  also  con- 
stantly to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  latter  is  a  real  and  a  very 
important  viitue.  Partly  as  a  very  condition  of  our  mun- 
dane existence,  though  mainly  as  a  consequence  of  the  per- 
versity of  mankind  themselves,  every  member  of  society, 
from  the  very  highest  to  the  very  lowest,  is  liable,  at*the 
least,  to  many  sorrows  and  much  pain ;  and  to  most  of  us 
that  pain  and  those  sorrows  come  in  very  fell  and  terrible 
abundance.  And  is  it  a  light  thing,  that  with  the  mere  tone 
of  our  voice,  and  the  mere  glance  of  our  eye,  we  may 
aggravate  pain  and  sorrow  which  are  already  scarcely 
endurable  ?  Is  there  not  something  altogether  inspiring 
and  precious  in  the  reflection,  that,  by  a  bland  tone  and 
a  benevolent  air,  we  may  soothe  the  sorrow  we  cannot 
relieve,  and  double  the  value  of  whatever  relief  it  is  in  our 
power  to  afford  ?  He  who  will  answer  the  fir^^t  question  in 
tlie  affirmative,  or  the  second  in  the  negative,  may  give  up 
all  endeavours  at  politeness  ;  nature  has  not  intended  him  for 
politeness,  for  that  is  the  aggregate  of  pleasing  grace,  con- 
ferred by  careful  training,  bestowed  upon  good  feeling 
and  good  sen^e  ;  and  he  who  can  so  answer,  think  as  he  may 
upon  the  subject,  may  very  safely  take  our  word  for  it,  that 
he  has  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
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No.  XXI.— SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  BIOGRAPHV. 

SIR    PUILIP   SIDNEY. 


This  accomplished'noblemnn,  on  account  of  his  talents, 
^ijiiable  temper,  and  elegant  manners,  was  an  universal 
Tavourite  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Queen  Eliza- 
l>^th  designated  him  as  her  Philip,  and  his  tutor  thought 
liis  oflSce  one  of  such  high  honour  that  he  desired  no 
jT^reater  reward  than  an  epitaph  commemorating  him  as 
«^  the  tutor  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  The  same  remarkable 
tostimony  was  given  by  his  friend  and  biographer  Sir 
Ful^e  Grcville,  on  whose  tomb  was  inscribed — '*  Fulke 


Greville,  servant  to  Queen  FJizabelb,  Counsellor  to  King 
James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  And  the  king 
of  Scots,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England,  celebrated  his 
memory  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses),  which  he  composed 
on  the  death  of  the  young  hero.  Hume  says,  **  This  per- 
son is  described  by  the  writers  oft  hat  age  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  that  could 
be  formed,  even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or 

*  Sec  Shftkspeare's  *'  Comedy  of  Errari." 
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fiction.  Virtuous  conduct,  polite  conversation,  heroic 
valour,  find  elegant  erudition,  ail  concurred  to  render 
him  the  delight  of  the  English  court;  and  as  (he  credit 
be  possesKed  with  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Leicester 
(his  uncle),  ^as  wholly  employed  in  the  encouragement 
of  genius  and  literature,  his  praises  have  been  transmitted 
with  adventagc  to  poiterily.  No  person  Mas  so  low  as 
not  to  become  an  object  of  his  humanity/' 

The  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
poetic  j2[eniu*»,  displajed  in  his  romance  of  **  Arcadia" 
and  "  The  Defence  of  Poesy,"  gained  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  **  Divine  Aslrophel." 

His  father,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  deputy  of  Ireland,  was 
a  sage  and  a  statesman,  prssessing  great  military  genius. 
Sir  Fulke  Greville  says  of  both  parents,  that  *'  the  clear-* 
ness  of  his  father's  judgment,  and  the  ingenious  sei.sible- 
ness  of  his  mother's,  brought  forth  fo  happy  a  temper  in 
iheir  ofiVpring."  The  political  distractions  which  had 
torn  isearly  all  the  continental  states  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  rendered  it  paiticular'y  unsafe  both  (o  the 
persons  and  morals  of  EnghVhmen  to  go  abroad ; 
nence  none  were  allowed  to  leave  the  country  but  mer- 
chants, and  thofe  intended  for  a  military  life,  and  even 
they  were  not  permitted  to  do  ^o  without  a  special 
license  from  the  quren.  On  leaving  the  University, 
Sidney,  although  a  diligent  student  and  lover  of  arts,  had 
a  great  predilection  for  military  glory,  and  requested  the 
queen*s  license  to  absent  himr-elf  fiom  court.  The  do- 
cument affording  him  tie  privilege  he  sought  is  dated 
May  26,  1672,  and  runs  thus: — "  For  her  trusty  and 
well  beloved  Philip  Sidney,  Elsq.,  to  go  out  of  England 
into  parts  beyond  seas,  with  three  servants  and  four 
horfe!>,  to  remain  durirg  the  space  of  two  years,  for  his 
attaining  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.'' 

During  his  study  in  Fra^nce,  Sidney  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  F.  Walsingham,  English  ambassador  to 
that  court,  and  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
to  CherlcB  IX.  He  then  visited  Frankfort,  Venice,  and 
Padua. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Sidney  became  the  admira- 
tion and  delight  of  the  court ;  and  so  high  an  opinion 
had  his  sovereign  of  his  talents  and  prudence,  that  &he 
did  not  scruple  to  entrust  him  with  ihe  responsibility  of 
representing  her  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  although  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  his  age  did  ndt  much  exceed 
twenty  years.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  youngest  sm- 
bassanor  ever  sent  out  from  the  British  government.  He 
gave  a  full  narrative  of  his  embassy  in  an  cfiicial  letter 
to  his  father-in-law,  Walsingham,  which  has  been  cha- 
racterised as  '^  a  splendid  testimony  of  political  address 
and  maturity  of  genius,' far  above  his  years." 

The  extremely  unsettled  and  troubled  state  of  Ireland, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  rendered  the  task  of  go- 
vernment, Mhich  devolvec^  on  Sir  Philip's  father,  very 
troublesome,  and  even  dangerous;  he  made,  though  a 
just  and  mild  deputy,  many  enemies,  and  articles  of 
impeachment  were  drawn  up  against  him.  In  his  son 
was  found  a  zealous,  talrnted,  and  successful  advocate  ; 
and  of  every  charge  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  honourably 
acquitted,  chiefly  thrrngh  the  instrumentality,  perse- 
Terance,  and  genius  of  Pbilip. 

In  the  year  1581  the  happiness  of  England  had  been 
well  n'gh  sacrificed  by  the  union  of  the  "  Virgin  Queen  '* 
with  ihec*uke  of  Anjou,  third  brother  of  Charlesof  France. 
In  corsfquerce  of  some  marks  of  favour  bestowed  by 
Elizabeth  on  that  prirce  during  the  celebration  of  an  anni- 


versary of  her  coronation,  on  November  17,  vhen^he 
actually  presented  him  with  a  ring  from  her  Qy^n  fintrer 
the  nation 'took  alartn.     The  most  honest  of  her  couq- 
sellers  dissuaded  her  from  so  rash  a  step ;  and  &  FonlBn 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  wrote  a  passionate  book,  entitled,  ^ The 
Gulph   in   which  EnHand  will  be  swallowed  by  the 
French  Marriage,''  which  ^o  incensed  Her  Majesty,  that 
she  caused  the  man  to  be  condemned  as  a  libeller,  and 
to  undergo  the  sentence  of  having  his  right  hand  cutoffs 
Yet  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  the  queen  was  held  bj 
her  people,  and  so  great  was  the  constancy  and  loyally 
of  the  man,  1hat,afler  the  executioner  baddone  hisofficp, 
the  sufferer  took  off  his  hat  with  the  remaining  hand, 
and,  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried,  **  God  save  the 
queen !"     Lvery    effort  was   made,  both  by  the  court 
and  the  people,  to  oppose  what  was  feared  to  be  Eliza> 
beth's  settled  intention ;    even   the   ladies  of  her  own 
bedchamber  took  every  opportunity  of  prejudicing  her 
against  her    intended    husband.      Still   she    remained 
doubtful  and  irresolute ;  and  it  was  left  for  Sir  Fbllip 
Sidney  to  turn  the  scale  of  hesitation  which  balanced  la 
the  queen's  mind,  against  what  would  have  been  a  severe 
blow    to  the  weiUbeing   of  this  country.     He  indiled 
her  a  letter,  in  which  he  dissuaded  her  from  her  present 
resolution  with  an  unusual  elegance  of  exprt^t^on,  a» 
well  as  force  of  reasoning.     Thp  efTecls  of  this  well- 
timed  epistle  were  happily  decisive  in  settling  the  pre* 
tensions    of  the    French    aspirant.     Elizabeth  was  fo 
convinced  by  Sir  Philip   Sidney's  arguments,  that  jhc 
instantly  sent  for  the  duke,  and  had  a  long  conference 
with  him  in  private,  in  which  she  is  suppofed  to  Uve 
made  many   apologies  for  breaking  her  engagemcrt. 
Anjou  expressed  great  disgust  at  his  leaving  her,  ibrew 
away  the  ring  she  had  given  him,  and  retired  from  this 
country  with  many  curses  on  the  mutability  of  wciren. 
During  the  time  he  was  prosecuting  his  suit  he  did  not 
want  for  advocates  to  help  him  with  the  queen.    At  the 
head  of  his  partisans  was  the  earl  of  Oxford,  nthowai 
fo    enraged    at    the    effectual    part    Sir    Philip  had 
played  in  saving  the  country  from  the  French  marri«g<'» 
that,  on  the  occas'on  of  some  court  revels,  an  altercation 
took  place  between  them,  and  the  earl  applied  the  term 
"  puppy  "  to  Sidney.    A  challenge  was  the  consequence; 
but  the  queen  having  been  apprised  of  it,  interfered  lo 
prevent  the  meeting,  and  Sir  Philip,  incapable  of  Rib- 
mission,  retired  from  court.     In  his  retreat  at  Wilton, 
the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  eir ployed  himself  ia 
those  literary  compositions  that  have  ranked  him  amos; 
the  most  elegant  and  tender  of  our  early  poets. 

The  diplomatic  and  military  talents  of  Sir  Philip  Sid* 
dey  had,  however,  rendered  him  of  too  much  coDseqoewe 
to  the  queen  and  her  government  to  allow  of  his  fcr*  cei 
being  long  neglected.  He  was  appointed  Govtfnor  of 
Flushing,  an  honour  ^hich  lost  England  her  greatest 
favourite.  In  the  full  career,  but  not  havinsr  fcarctv 
attained  the  height  of  military  fame,  fell  the  Marcelli^ 
of  his  age  !  In  a  skirmish  before  Zutphen,during  a  th  ck 
fog*,  Sidney  havingone  horse  shot  under  him,  mourtfdan- 
other,  and  finding  Lord  Willoughby  surrounded  bjtbe 
enemy,  manfully  cut  his  way  to  that  nobleman's  re5c«^ 
which  he  succeeded  in  effecting,  end  contiooed  the  M'^ 
till  he  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  ihe  right  knee.  He[eB 
near  a  dying  soldier,  and,  although  narchine*  s^ith  tb:i^ 
from  excessive  bleeding,  turned  awav  a  bottle  of  «Btrr 
which  had  been  brought  him,  from  bit  iwn  lips  '"'*''  *^ 
words — <*  Thy  necessity  is  still  greater  than  mine.^  . 
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The  manes  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  received  every  honour, 
public  and  private,  doinei^tic  and  fureij^n.  Philip  of 
Spain  declared  that  ^^  England  had  lost  in  one  nioinent 
Mfhat  she  might  not  produce  in  an  age." 


«  FAMILIARITV  BREEDS  CONTEMPT.'* 


Old  sayingSy  like  old  wine,  though  often  extremely 
faouieJy,  contain  much  wh9leso:ne  nourishment,  and  are 
capable  of  imparting  the  same  healthy  tone  and  vigour 
4o  the  mind  which  wine  does  to  the  body ;  there  being 
only  this  difference  between  the  two,  that  whereas  there 
IS  o:ily  at  times  a  wisdom  to  be  found  in  the  latter,  and  it 
requires  to  be  used  with  great  discretion  if  we  wish  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  it,  tlmra  is  always  a  benefit 
4o  be. derived  from  the  former;  and  the  more  deeply  we 
imbibe  their  wholesome  spirit,  the  greater  improvement 
we  shall  find  in  the  healthy  tone  of  our  mental  con3titu- 
tioo.  This  may  seem,  to  some,  rather  a  common-place 
observation^  but  nevsrtheless  it  is  a  true  o:ie;  and  we 
appeal  to  the  common  custom  among  the  Eastern  nations, 
of  inscribing  proverbs  and  short  m3ral  sentences  on  the 
spalls  o^  their  apartments^  to  show  that  we  are  not 
singular  inJiolding  these  scraps  of  morality  in  such  very 
bigik  estimation. 

But  to  the  text*  Sslf-esteem  and  respect,  arising 
frum  a  consoiousneM  of  po.^sessing  talents,  knowled^,  or 
virtue,  perhaps  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the 
generality  of  those  whose  company  we  may  be  compelled 
to  join,  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  gratifymg  and  noble 
feeling  ;  but  it  is  utterly  useless  as  regards  our  worldly 
advancement,  unless  we  can  impress  the  idea  of  our 
individual  merit  upon  those  with  whoni  we  are  thrown 
io to  contact.  Indeed,  by  such  conduct,  we  are  not  only 
injuring  ourselves,  but  others  also,  inasmuch  as  we  keep 
•concealed  those  goo  J  qualities  and  excellent  endowments 
which  should  be  held  forth  as  patterns  for  others  to  copy. 
^'  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,"  is  the  command  of  one  to  whoiif  we 
ought  to  listen  with  the  highest  reverence,  not  only 
because  it  is  our  abstract  duty  to  obey  such  a  supreme 
aathority,  but  a^  because  it  is  to  our  individual  interest 
<o  do  so.  I 

if  J  then,  we  have  no  right  to  hide  our  marits,  we  cer- 
tainly arc  not  justified  in  preventing  their  due  apprecia- 
ticNi ;  and  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  we  are 
all   in  the  habit,  either  more  or  less,  of  judging  by 
external  appearances.     ^'  Gravity,"  says  a  celebrated 
M^riter,  '^  is  a  mysterious  carriage  of  the  body,  invented 
lo  conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind  ;^*  anJ  verily  it  is 
generally  found  not  only  to  answer  that  purpose,  but 
even  to  mislead  the  multitude  in  so  effectual  a  manner  as 
€o  gain  the  possessor  credit  for  wisdom,  when,  very  often, 
lie  is  not  endowed  even  with  common  sense.     We  by  no 
means  wish  to  inculcate  this  Rpecies  of  deception  ;  but  we 
'^rottld  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  young  readers  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  certain  air  of  dignity  and 
«elf-respect,  in  order  to  obtain   from  others  that  due 
<ie  fere  nee    and    courtesy    of   behaviour,    which    their 
worldly  or   mental  endowments  fairlv   entitle  them  to 
receive.     Familiarity  with  any  body,  let  their  station  in 
life  be  either  superior  or  inferior  to  our  own,  is,  in  its 
-eflfect  upon  the  opinion  of  others,  next  akin  to  downright 
bufibonery ;  we  are  degraded  immediately  in  their  esti- 


mation.    With  our  superiors,  it  is  a  sure  proof  of  our 
wanting  the  sense  to  perceive  their  superiority;  and  with 
our  inferior:^,  it  has  the  effect  of  making  them  imagine 
that  we  honestly  conceive  ourselves  to  be  equal  to  them. 
We  remember  somewhere  reading  the  tale  of  a  king^ 
whose  daughter  was  honoured  by  having  three  princeS| 
of  very  high  and  undoubted  merit,  as  suitors  for  her 
hand.    Her  father  determined  to  choose  for  her ;  and  in 
order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  those  respective  qua* 
liBcations  which  they  possessed,  and  which  might  be 
most  conducive  to  his  daughter's  happiness   and  their 
individual  welfare  when  they  might  bs  pUced  i;i  pos* 
session  of  regal  power,  he   ordered   them   to  make  a 
public  di<)play  of  their  accomplishments,  at  which  he 
would  himself  be  present  and  give  an  unbiassed  deci« 
sion.     With  regard    to   the   two   first,  he  had   already 
made  up  his  mind  ;  bit  when  the  third  day  arrived,  and 
before  the  last  competitor  for  the  prize  had  gone  through 
half  the  trials  allotted  to  hitn,  the  ki.ig  was  so  much 
pleased  with  bis  superior  qualificutio.is,  that  he  already 
decided     on     choosing    him    as     his   son-in-law,    and 
the  successor  to  his  throne.     The  youth,  however,  be- 
came so   violently  excited  by  the  applause  which  raiig 
on  all  sides  around  him,  that  his  mmd  was  completely 
intoxicated  ;  he  set  no  bounds  to  the  gymnastic  feats  he 
was  now  exhibiting,and,in  a  paroxysm  of  wild  buffbonery, 
threw  himself,  heels  upwards,  into  so  indecent  a  pos* 
ture,  that  the  king,  in  disgust,  stoppad  the  rem  under  of 
the  sports,  and  immediately  gave  his  dau^hter*s  hand  to 
another,  but  a  really  less-cieserving  suitor  ;  judging,  as 
he  said,  that  a  man  who  could  degrade  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  inferiors,  and  so  forfeit  their  respect,  was 
utterly  unfit  io  assume  any  superiority  over  them.     We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  judgment  was  a 
just  one ;  for  it  is  most  probable  that  the  people,  had  this 
youth  been  set  over  them,  would  not  only  have  treated 
his  decrees  with  contempt,  but  would  have  ann  )yed  him 
by  affixing  some    unpleasant  nickname  to    his  proper 
appellation,  and,  should  he  have  criventheni  the  slightest 
cause  of  offence,  or  encroach ju  the   least  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  prerogative,  would,  most  likely,  have  pro* 
ceeded  to  open  rebellion. 

Let  our  young  friends  beware,  and  taking  warning  by 
the  example  we  have  set  before  them,  so  control  and 
regulate  their  demeanour,  as  not  to  lose  the  advantage 
which  their  qualifications  entitle  them  to,  by  placing 
themselves,  for  one  moment,  on  a  level  with  those  who, 
eillier  in  point  of  merit  or  station,  are  undoubtedly  their 
inferiors. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTF. 

(Ccninued/rom  p,  432  ) ) 

Notwithstanding  all  that  Napoleon  hijaself  has  said  upon 
the  euHject,  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  statements  of 
Baurrieane,  that  Malta  was  taken,  not  by  French  force  and 
va'our,  but  by  French  gold  and  French  intrigue.  Bs  that  as 
it  may,  the  taking  posses!*ion  of  Mdta  was  to  Buonaparte  a 
far  more  important  matter  than  even  he,  shrewd  as  he  wa*, 
could  have  supposed  it  to  be.  The  delay  that  this  caused 
hifltt  en  route  for  Alexandria  was  one  of  the  causes  by  which 
he  was  saved  from  falling  into  t  le  hands  of  his  redoubtable 
and  anxious  opponent.  Nelson.  A  second  time  the  huge 
force  of  the^  unprincipled  Gaul  owed  ifi^.preservatioa  from 
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destruction  to  a  mere  accident ;  for  Bourrienne  very  distinctly 
states,  that  the  French  force  would  have  been  off  Alexandria 
at  the  same  time  as  the  fleet  of  Nelson,  but  for  a  delay  to 
the  former  arising  from  the  necessity  of  wailing  for  a 
convoy  from  Civita  Vecchia.  Judging  from  the  time  at 
which  he  had  ascertained  that  the  French  had  left  Malta,  the 
gallant  Nelson  imagined  that  they  had  probably  sailed  for 
Alexandretta,  in  Syria.  But  for  this  very  reasonable  mis- 
calculation, Nelson  would  have  succeeded  in  the  great  object 
of  his  patriotic  ambition,  and  the  career  of  Buonaparte,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  been  cut  short 

<'  WhRt  great  e?ents  from  little  causes  spring !" 

But  for  the  delay  of  a  few  beggarly  merchant  crafb,  laden, 
probably,  with  such  important  matters  as  figs  and  Florence 
oil,  the  awful  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  the  murderous 
slaughter  at  Waterloo,  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  been  unimaginable  to  us. 

We  do  not,  on  any  light  or  hasty  grounds,  give  it  as  our 
opinion  that  Buonaparte  would  have  been  defeated  in  the 
event  of  Nekon  having  met  him  before  Alexandria.  'Iliat 
Admiral  Brueys  was  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer,  and 
that  Bourrienne  has  very  impartially  narrated  what  he  saw, 
are  facts  which  no  one,  whose  opinion  is  of  any  consequence, 
will  dream  of  disputing.  Both  of  the«e  quite  obviously  felt 
that  the  Eastern  expedition  would  terminate  very  fatally, 
should  Buonaparte  not  succeed  in  disembarking  his  land 
forces,  without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  a  conflict  with 
Nelson. 

Bouirienne  distinctly  informs  us,  that  during  the  whole 
yoyage  Brueys  waa  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  appre- 
hension. Laden,  as  every  vessel  was,  with  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  men  than  was  proportioned  to  the  accom- 
modations, the  vessels  themselves  being  ill-formed,  and  so 
crammed  with  baggage,  military  and  civil,  as  to  render  skilful 
and  effective  manoeuvring  altogether  out  of  question,  Brueys 
boldly  and  unequivocally  stated,  not  merely  to  Bourrienne 
and  others  of  the  attache  of  the  general-in-chief,  but  also  to 
Buonaparte  himself,  that  his  chief  hope  of  a  happy  result 
rested  on  his  succeeding  in  evading  the  English  force. 
Every  day's  news  of  the  where-about  of  Nelson  gave  a  new 
bitterness  and  force  to  the  anxiety  of  the  gallant  French 
admiral ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  exclaim 
to  Bourrienne,  **  Ood  send  that  we  may  pats  the  English 
without  meeting  them  !"  And  the  sincerity  of  the  exclama- 
tion was  attested  by  a  deep  sigh. 

That  Buonaparte  himself  fully  appreciated  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  his  situation,  is  quite  evident  from  the  inflexi- 
bility with  which  he  at  length  resolved  to  disembark.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Brueys  pointed  out  the  danger  of  disembarkation 
on  a  coait,  of  the  more  favourable  points  of  which  they  were 
all  perfectly  ignorant,  and,  in  defiance  of  a  terribly  violent 
surge,  which  beat  upon  the  stem  and  jagged  reefs  of  rocks 
that  line  the  coast.  They  were  three  leagues  from  land,  and 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  ether  circumstances,  made 
Bruey?  very  anxious  that  the  landing  should  be  deferred  for 
twelve  hours.  But  though,  by  way  of  enforcing  his  argu- 
ments, he  pointed  out  to  Buonaparte  that  Nelson  would 
certainly  not  traverse  the  distance  between  their  position  in 
a  space  of  time  less  than  several  days,  the  Sardonic  com- 
mander-in-chief was  not  to  be  convinced,  and  the  disem- 
barkation was  completed,  though  at  the  expense  of  several 
lives. 

Human  life,  in  fact,  at  all  times,  seems  to  have  been  a 
commodiiy  upon  which  Buonaparte  set  an  extremely  small 
Talue.  Fourrienne,  indeed,  in  the  true  Gallic  style  of 
sickly  tentimentalism,  tells  ur,  with  admirable  gravity,  that 


Buonaparte,  during  this  voyage,  showed  ereat  anxiety  for  tlw 
saving  of  such  sailors  as  chanced  to  ful  orerboird.  Tbe 
ex-secretary  of  the  tyrant  of  Europe  does  not,  indeed,  b 
plain  terms,  say  that  this  anxiety  may  be  taken  as  a  teit  of 
Buonaparte's  general  and  constitutions!  humanity ;  but  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  he  desires  us  to  infer  as  much.  For  m 
own  especial  part,  we  think  that  the  clap-trap  humuuty 
which  Buonaj^arte  thought  it  politic  occasionally  to  display 
in  the  cases  of  individuals,  deserve  only  so  much  praise  u 
Byron  bestows  upon  Sterne,  when  he  fays,  "  He  wu  a 
heartless  sentimentalist,  who  preferred  whining  over  a  dead 
ass  to  relieving'a  living  mother." 

Though  Bourrienne  is  generally  very  impartial  in  his 
account  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  wonderful  nu 
with  whom  he  so  lonr  lived  on  terms  of  cordial  and 
confidential  intimacy,  there  is  one  portion  of  his  remarks 
upon  the  Egyptian  affairs,  which,  ere  we  proceed  to 
remark  upon  Buonaparte's  consulate,  we  feel  bound  to 
express  our  opinion.     We  aro  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with   <*  yonng  France," — that  France  which  expelled 
Charles  X.,  and  made  the  streets  of  its  luxurious  capital 
swim  with  blood,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  patenal. 
liberal,  and,  as  to  taxation,  singularly  forbearing  rule  of 
the  son  of  the  blood-stained  egalite  of  the  old  reroJu- 
tion, — we   have"  not  sufficient   acquaintance  with  this 
modern  and  revised  edition  of  France,  to  be  able  to  say 
what  is  the  standard  of  morality  there.     But  here^  in  our 
native  and  justice-loving  England,  we  think  that  right 
little  value  will  be  set  upon  the  moral  commentaries  oft 
writer  who  has  coolly  penned  auch  a  passage  as  we  sball 
presently  have  occasion  to  auote. 

It  will  be  remembered  oy  moat  of  our  readers,  that 
more  than  one  writer  of  high  authority  and  proportionate 
influence  have  charged  Napoleon  with  being  by  no 
means  too  well  principled  as  to  money.  For  instance^  it 
was  affirmed  that  he  brought  away  from  Egypt  tventy 
millions  of  francs.  Bourrienne  ia  very  indignant  snd 
sarcastic  upon  this  affirmation.  He  takes,  however,  i 
somewhat  left-handed  way  of  refuting  it.  Let  us  hear 
himself. 

^^  In  his  [Buonaparte  is  spoken  of  by  the  ex-secretary^ 
notes  upon  Egypt,  it  appears  that  in  one  year  tweWe mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  franca  were  received.  lathu 
sum  were  included  those  uhich  izere  levied  at  theciper^i 
of  many  decapitaiians** 

Not  a  syllable  of  reprobation  of  these  brutal  and 
gold-hungry  acts  of  murder !  Decapitations!  Vniij) 
waiting 'Woman  sort  of  language  truly,  in  which  to  d^ 
scribe  acts  for  which  any  one,  save  the  leaderof  a  trained 
and  armed  host  of  sworders,  would  be  strangled  \» 
death,  amid  the  approving  shouts  of  assembled  thousaods. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  speak  unadvised}/ ; 
that  by  decapitations  Bourrienne  means,  at  les^t,  wj 
fighting  in  the  open  fields,  host  to  host,  chief  to  chief. 
and  man  to  man ;  brands  gleaming- ;  and  even  hors*  »» 
warrior  burning  with  that  terrible  '*  rapture  of  the  figoN 
that  certaminis  gaudia^  which,  alas !  haa  pcn'erted  ^ 
many  of  the  noblest  creatures  of  our  race.  No  ww 
thing !  We  are  not  allowed  to  doubt  of  the  murderco* 
cruelty  of  le  petit  caporal;  a  hint  is  not  sufficient;  »' 
have  particulars  to  justify  our  detestation  of  his  cmej 
and  avaricious  guilt.  Hear  Bourrienne  once  more. 
Substantially,  he  says  that  *•  Sidi-Mahomend  el  CoraiC' 
scherif  of  Alexandria,  was  accused  and  found  guiltj  ^ 
treason  against  the  republic  of  France,  to  which  he  hw 
taken  the  oaths  of  fidelity.     He  was  condemned  to  die, 
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or  to  pay  three  hundred  thousand  francs ;  an  alteitiative 
which  a  wealthy  European  in  similar  circumstances  would 
have  been  happy  to  accept  from  the  hand  of  power. 
'^You  are  rich,*  said  Bourrienne  to  him ;  *  make  this 
sacrifice.'  He  chuckled  and  said,  'If  I  am  to  die  now, 
nothing  can  save  me,  and  I  shall  give  my  piastres  for 
nothing:  if  I  am  not  to  die,  why  give  them?*  lie 
carried  his  fatalism  to  the  gibbet  on  the  6ih  of  September, 
1798." 

Ah  !  but  he  bad  taken  the  oaths  of  fidelity.  Not  a 
doubt  of  that !  Va*  victisj  the  victor's  dictation  is  pretty 
generally  the  ruler  of  the  conduct  of  the  vanquished,  and 
we  do  not  for  an  instant  question,  that  men  of  rank  and 
substance  in  Egypt  showed  all  sorts  of  alacrity  in  pre- 
ferring a  forced,  and,  as  they  hoped,  a  temporary  sub- 
mission  to  the  Gallic  tyrants,  to  playing  a  part  in  such 
pleasant  performances  as  the  brulal  fusillade  of  the  Alba- 
nian garrison.  But  Bourrienne's  moral  logic  scarcely 
holds  water.  Did  this  scherif  Sidi-Mahomed  el  Coraim 
swear  any  otherwise  than  as  one  under  restraint  ?  If  so, 
what  were  the  proofs  of  his  *'  treason  ?"  Was  there,  as 
in  the  case  of  Venice,  some  pretty  *'  pretext"  constantly 
kept  warm  for  the  purpose  of  ^^  squeezing  a  few  millions  ?" 
If  no/,  if  this  unfortunate  man  was  positively  guilty  of 
this  treason,  and  if  nothing  but  virtuous  indignation  and 
a  love  of  justice  caused  him  to  be  condemned  to  die,  why 
was  he  asked  to  purchase  his  life?  Three  hundred 
thousand  francs !  From  Cain  to  Thurtell,  never  was 
murderer  more  deserving  of  being  put  to  death  than  he 
who  planned  this  vile  attempt  at  extortion,  and,  on  its 
failure,  made  the  scherif,  in  the  flippant  language  of  one 
of  our  contemporaries,  <^  carry  his  fatalism  to  the 
gibbet  on  the  6th  of  September,  1798.*' 

Bourrienne,  it  seems,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
scherif  to  purchase  his  life.  The  answer,  as  given  above, 
"was  a  sensible  and  a  brave  one  :  had  he  consented  (o  be 
plundered,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  mur- 
dered immediately  afterwards. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  Bourrienne's  morality  in 
this  matter ;  we  must  now  look  a  little  into  his  arithmetic. 
He  finds  fault  with  the  charge  of  twenty  millions,  but 
confesses  that  in  twelve  months  12,600,000  francs  were 
received.     What  about  the  other  two  months  ? — 

To 12,600,000 

Add     .....       2,100,000 

14,700,000 

and  we  have  fourteen  millions  seven  hundred  thousand, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  fact,  that  conquerors  taking 
money  are  Ratiieu  less  likely  to  remember  all  the  items 
than  the  conquered^  among  whose  ^^  millions"  are  included 
some  "  levied  at  the  expense  of  several  decapitations  !'* 
Think,  too,  of  the  elaborate  equivocation,  the  "  neat  but 
nothing  gaudy"  style  in  vrhich  French  extravagance  is 
made  the  apology,  the  all-sufiicient  apology,  for  French 
robbery  and  murder! 

'^  Buonaparte  was  fourteen  months  in  Egypt,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  brought  away  with  him  twenty  millions. 
Calumny  may  be  very  gratifying  to  some  persons  ;  but 
they  should  at  least  give  it  a  colouring  of  probability. 
The  fact  is,  that  Buonaparte  had  scarcely  enough  to 
maintain  himself  at  Ajaccio,  and  to  defray  our  posting 
expenses  to  Paris." 

Aye !  but  was  it  ever  yet  heard  of,  that  he  who  is 
extravagant  in  the  expenditurrof  his  plunder,  is  (ht^refore 
justified  in   plundering  ?     Bringing  azoay  was  a  lapsus 


calamiyB  mere  idiomatic  absurdity  ;  one  of  those  which 
abound  in  all  languages.  ,It  was  merely  meant  that 
Egypt  was  plundered  to  that  amount  by  Napoleon  ;  and 
though  his  great  and  good  qualities  have  no  more  sincere 
or  ardent  admirers  than  ourselves,  we  think  that,  con- 
sidering how  much  is  acknowledged  by  the  apologist,  the 
accuser,  despite  hiH  unlucky  choice  of  phrase,  was  rather 
wider  than  over  the  mark. 

(To  he  continued. ) 


«  WIiNTEll  IS  COMING!" 

There  are  very  few  who  have  not,  for  the  last  month 
past,  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  these  words  very  fre- 
quently pronounced,  and  of  seeing,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, a  succession  of  small  shudders,  and  much  rubbing 
together  of  well-gloved  hands. 

In  a  recent  Number,  we  took  occasion  to  remark  upon 
the  unpleasant  probability  of  our  being  about  to  expe- 
rience a  winter  of  unusual  length  and  severity.  Alas! 
whatever  may  turn  out  to  be  the  fact  as  to  the  weather, 
wo  have  but  too  sad  and  indisputable  proof  that  mych  of 
«*uffering  is  in  store  for  the  poor.  Improvidence!  In- 
toxication !  Idleness !  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
there  were  more  criminals  than  at  any  other,  such  a  time 
is  the  present. 

In  every  direction  we  find  the  price  of  provision  I'k 
rising ;  in  every  direction,  too,  we  find  that  crops  have 
fallen  far  behind  an  average. 

We  very  rarely  go  out  of  our  way  to  extract  from  a 
contemporary ;  but  the  information  in  the  following 
paragraph,  which  we  copy  from  '^  The  London  Mercury,*' 
is  by  far  top  important  to  be  passed  over.  In  fact,  we 
think  it  the  duty  of  every  public  writer  who  may  meet 
with  it,  to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation. 

*'  Winter  Prospects. — We  would  implore  the  la- 
bourers in  all  departments  of  industry,  by  the  regard 
which  we  have  unflinchingly  displayed  for  their  interests, 
to  act  with  more  than  wonted  discretion,  in  any  attempts, 
at  this  period,  to  raise  wages.  We  will  never  allow  any 
abatement  of  their  rights.  They  are  not  only  justified 
in  uniting  to  get  good  wages,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  use 
all  fair  and  lawful  means  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
nation  is  threatened  with  diificulties  unheard  of  within 
our  memory.  Taking  Europe  and  America  together,, 
there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the  crops  of  grain  and 
potatoes  have  fallen  considerably  short  of  the  quantity 
which  is  required  to  feed  the  nations.  The  pinching 
wretchedness  necessarily  implied  in  the  dearth  of  food, 
to  any  extent  whatever,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  bold  mind 
tremble  at  the  contemplation.  The  evil  to  the  labouring 
classes  will  be  terribly  aggravated  by  indi»»creet  ruptures 
with  the  capitalists  who  employ  them  ;  while,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  large  stocks,  the 
qualified  and  decreasing  demand  for  British  manufactures, 
and  the  too  brisk  demand  for  cotton  to  keep  the  main 
branch  of  trade  going,  there  never  was  an  opportunity 
more  favourable  for  the  manufacturers  to  stop  short  their 
operations,  and  thereby  enable  themselves  to  stand  out 
for  better  prices  for  their  stocks,  sink  the  prices  of  the 
raw  material,  and  give  a  lasting  depression  to  wages. 
By  Mr.  Lilly's  Corn  Exchange  letter,  wheat  is  50  per 
cent,  and  potatoes  80  per  cent,  higher  than  in  last  year. 
Peas  and  oatmeal,  both  which  arc  defective  in  quan- 
tity, will  be  run  up  by  being  called  for  as  substitutes  for 
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Eotatoes.  Cheese,  which  is  (lie  make- shift  for  beef  and 
aeon  with  the  labourers,  is  rising  rapidly." 
With  such  a  prospect  before  them,  the  labouring  men 
of  England  cannot  be  too  earnestly  exhorted  to  econo- 
mise to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  Labour,  always 
scarce  in  the  winter,  will  not  readily  rise  in  price  in 
proportion  to  the  ri^e  in  the  price  of  provisions.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  ofthings  that  it  should  do  so ;  and  fearful 
will  be  the  sufferings  of  those  who,  spending  in  riotous 
enjoyments  their  present  earnings,  shall  find  themselves 
in  the  depth  of  a  hard  winter  without  employment,  or 
with  their  actual  value  of  labour  reduced  fiilly  one-half 
by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  every  description  of  provisions. 
We  earnestly  call  uppn  every  writer  who  has  influence, 
^and  who  would  faia  employ  it  wisely  and  worthily,  to  use 
the  utmist  possible  exertion  towards  impressing  present 
economy  upon  all  who  have  not  any  income  other  than 
that  derivable  from  daily  bodily  labour. 


an^ 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURE,  AND  THE 

UNIVERSE.  : 


GnaiosiTT  has  led  miny- persons  to  inqtiire  into  the  first 
formation  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  and  several  hypo- 
theses have  bem  advanced,  but  all  of  a  conjectural  nature, 
and  noie  of  them  free  from  unanswerable  objectibns.  In 
discussing  this  subject,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat 
ai^  of  those  notions  which  in  themselves  carry  a  manifest 
refutation;  but  reason  and  philosophy  may  help  us  in  this 
puritit  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  plausible,  if  not  a  cor- 
rect conoliision.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  presumed  that 
we  can  make  that  a  matter  of  fact,  which  can  only  at  best  be 
but  analogically  defined.  That  the  globe  on  which  we  are 
placed  had  an  original  formation,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and 
that  it  has  since  undergone  many  considerable  mutations, 
convincing  evidences  remain,  and  successively  present  them- 
selves to  the  sight  of  the  attentive  observer.  There  are  two 
ways  of  treating  this  subject, — namely,  philosophically  and 
experimentally, — which  together  may  form  something  like  a 
conclusive  demonstration  ;  but  neither  of  them,  taken  sepa- 
rately, can  produce  any  satisfactory  result  We  know  that 
the  earth  is  formed  from  atoms  of  the  elemenlary  kind,  con- 
gregated in  a  mass,  having  a  common  centre  towards  which 
they  press,  or  gravitate,  with  a  force  or  preponderance  equal 
to  their  weight  and  density  :  it  consequently  establishes  this 
fact,  that,  in  the  operation  of  forming  a  globular  body,  the 
lighter  elements,  composed  of  more  subtile  particles  or 
atoms,  would  be  the  last  in  seeking  a  centre,  and  of  course 
would  rest  on  the  outside,  or  higher  pirts,  most  remote 
from  the  centre  of  the  compacted  body ;  and  the  adhesion  of 
such  particles  of  matter  as  were  homogeneous,^  would  foim 
indurated  substances,  such  as  rocks  and  stones ;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  U>  suppose,  that  the  whole  interior  of  the 
«arth  was  at  first  composed  of  eu:h  materials.  Indeed  it  is 
most  probable ;  and  so  feasible  is  this  idea,  that  some  inge- 
nious geologists  have  adopted  it  as  a  datum  on  which  to  rest 
the  basis  of  their  doctrines  and  opinions.  These  hard  sub- 
stances must  have  enclosed  very  much  of  that  keen  and 
active  element  called  fire,  which,  in  a  state  of  vis  inerttije,  or 
inactivity,  lay  dormant  and  imperceptible ;  but  which,  by 
the  effect  of  motion,  was  capable  of  great  expansion  and 
activity.     Much  of  the  element  that  we  call  air,  would  also 


^*  Hem  geneoiis,  of  like  kind,  form,  and  nature,  &c. 


be  enclosed,  where  any  apertures  existed,  however  smill 
they  might  be  ;  but  the  water  being  less  dsstto  tbaa  ur.f 
and  finding  no  room  in  the  interior,  would  sjoa  rest  upon 
the  surface,  and  cover  the  earth  equdly  all  over  its  entire 
superfices,  so  that  no  dry  land  should  ^pear.    And  this  ii 
not  a  m%re  supposition,  it  is  suppoited  by  the  best  prineipla 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  ooncarrencs  of  ti- 
ered and  profane  history.     How  long  this  disposition  of  the 
elements  might  remain  is  a  question  no  way  affecting  ou 
present  argument;    but  that  the    orbicular  and  rotatory 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  consequent  effects  of  tbt 
expansion  which  accelam^ed  motion,  by  producing  hest, 
gives  to  the  element  of  fire,  and  indeed  to  all  ekmcoti^ 
would  effect  a  conTulsion  that  could  not  happen  ia  aqiiei- 
cent  state  of  the  globe,  it  waa  impossihle  for  the  witer  to 
confine  an  element  like  firesocireumvolved,  vbenmouoa 
had  caused  its  expansion,  and  the  irresistible  power  of  which 
must,  and  no  doubt  did,  create  explosion  in  many  plMct,  if 
not  simultaneously,  most  assuredly  successively.  Aiui]thtt  tiui 
has  been  the  caae  the-  mountains  on  our  globe  indobitiblf 
prove,  being  all  of  ihem  originally  of  volcanic  formation,  n 
the  following  observationsi  drawa  from  ezpedoiental  inqai> 
ries,  will  decisively  confirm. 

Few  mountains  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  even  the 
highest,  without  petrifactions  and  fossil  remains,  ud  in 
many  of  them  submarine  productions  abound ;  these  cosld 
not  be ,  generated  in  the  earth. .  Oyster  shells,  moides, 
and  other  substances  of  the  piscatory  kingdom,  have  en> 
dently  been  deposited  by  a  primary  convulsion  of  n&tore. 
such  as  that  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  raising  of 
those  mountains  from  under  the  water  has  not  ouly  csnied 
up  the  aquatic  animals,  shells,  &c.,  bit  has  left  corre- 
spondent caverns  and  lower  parts  ]of  the  sphere,  to  whidi, 
according  to  the  laws  of  matter  and  the  squiUbrium  of  the 
whole,  the  waters  must  have  subsided  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Probably  some  such  eruption  of  the  subtile  flofd 
broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  caused  that 
deluge  which  we  call  Noah's  flood. 

That  these  marine  productions  are  found  in  the  highest 
mountains,  we  have  ample  testimony  from  the  accouiti  of 
all  such  travellers  as  have  made  this  research  the  principil 
business  of  their  inq  liries ;  and  that  mountains  werefonsed 
at  an  early  period  after  the  creation,  is  manifest  fros  the 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world,  as  rec jrded  by  Mjscs  ^ 
the  book  of  Genesis. 

Many  persons  with  the  best  intentbns,  and  particultflf 
those  of  extreme  religious  punctilio,  startle  at  this  doctritte, 
as  if  it  questioned  the  skill  of  the  Almighty  Architect  of  the 
universe,  and  seemed  to  imply  the  idea  of  an  imperfection  ifi 
his  work,  that  wanted  subsequent  alteration  and  improye- 
ment ;  but  such  an  objection  must  yield  to  the  &ct,  which 
presents  the  proof  of  constant  changes  at  this  ddiy,  both  by 
the  effect  of  volcanic  convulsions,  which  lift  the  bed  o(  ^ 
sea  to  its  surface,  and  form  new  islands,  as  has  latdjheen 
the  case  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a^so  by  the  receesion  of 
the  ocean  in  some  places  from  the  land*  snd  its  encroachmeoK 
upon  it  in  other  parts.  Those  changes,  therefore,  are  not 
adduced  as  indications  of  incapacity  in  the  great  Creator  of 
the  world  ;  but  as  events  incident  to  his  design  and  preor- 
dination of  those  laws  by  which  he  intended  natare  to  be 
governed,  and  perhaps  also  destined  at  some  future  pen  id. 
by  means  of  elementary  commotion,  to  dissolve  the  fabric  of 
our  terrestrial  sphere.  God  is  in  himself  perfect,  bat  he  h« 
not  chosen  to  make  any  thing  equal  with  himself  ;tberefaic 
perpetuity  and  perfection  are  not  given  to  sublunsry  exist* 


\  Air  is  eight  thousand  timei  more  elastic  and  lighter  than  wxttf* 
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ea«ef .    Tbat  vdmnic  crupftioiis  and  eiitbqoaktB  have  bean 
frequent  in  past  ages,  is  manifest  by  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  earth,  and  also  by  the  records  of  history  which 
rdate  the  overthrow  of  cities,  the  sinking  af  whole  portions 
of  knd  on  ^hich  large  lakes  have  been  formed,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  lava  into  the^  sea,  erecting  prcmontories  and 
isthmases  of  great  elevation  and  extent.     Doubtless  rome 
such  event  occurred  in  the  destruction  of  SodoiP,  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  as  related  in  the  sacred  volume,  and 
that  the  adjacent  mountains  were  raided  from  the   level, 
which  then  extended  to  the  eastward  of  those  cities,  by  the 
breaking  forth  of  a  subterraneau  fire,  tbat,  btlching  out  the 
sulphureous  substances  bf  the  interior,  rained  down  fire  and 
brimstone  on  those  devoted  places  and  their  miserable  inha- 
bitants.    And  why  should  rot  the  judgment  of  God  be 
executed  in  this  way,  rather  than  in  any  unaccountable  or 
ircredible  manner  ?     There  has  been  a  vague  opinion  enter- 
tained that  the  petrifactions  of  testaceous  animate,  and  other 
deposits,   may  have  been  left  upon  the  mcnntains  by  the 
deluge,  SB  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  were  covered ;  but 
such  an  inmr'aticn  ccnid  only  affect  the  surface  at  mosS  and 
must  }m\  c  It  ft  *^hose  marine  substances  en  the  outride :  it 
conld  not  have  i^^:nuated  them  into  the  body  and  to  the 
very  eeotre  of  the  mountains,  where  they  are  frequently 
fonnd.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  they   nnst  have  been 
somehow  amalgamated  with  the  coonposite  materials  of  those 
mountains,  at  their  original  formation.     Hence  arises  the 
inference  that  the  whole  globe  on  ^hich  we  live  must  have 
been,  ah*origine^  covered  with  water,  until  that  element  was 
divided  by  the  elevation  of  certain  portions  of  the  earth,  and 
precipitated  to  the  lower  parts  and  the  fbtbomlers  caves 
that  would  be  opened  correspondent  with  the  uplifted  hills. 
Valleys  would  naturally  retain  marshy  and  swampy  appear- 
sTices,  un^il  rivers,  following  the  mighty  efiux  of  the  ocean, 
began  to  dmin  them  of  the  superfluous  fluid ;  then  the  re- 
maining moisture  and  internal  heat  would  become  capable  of 
gennination,  not  only  of  vegetable  productions,  but  likewise 
the  gestation  of  anin^al  life,  even  in  a  degree  fsr  more  pro- 
lific and  powetful  than  at  this  day.    In  corroboration  of  this 
opinion,  we  And  that  the  renoains  of  prcdigious  animals  are 
sometimes  fonnd  embedded  in  low  grtunds  and  bogs,  whcse 
»iwcie8  have  long  been  extinct ;  and  that  the  earth  does  not 
now  sustain  such  as  the  Msnimoth  by  lund,  and  probably 
tlie  ancient  Leviathan,  and  others  of  the  Balmtan  tribe  of 
tfae  ocean.     Skeletons  of  these  animals  have  been  found  of 
audi  an  amazing  size  cs  to  bear  no  proportion  with  the 
lining  animals  of  the  present  age,  and  some  of  them  of  a 
xu>ndescript  kind  ;  evidentiy  proving  that  even  in  nature's 
proei«ative  enei^giea  a  debilitating  change  has  taken  effect 
Mao  also  has  become  curtailed  in  his  duration  and  strength. 
since  the  days  when  **  there  w^re  giants  in  the  earth."   And 
the  doctrine  of  Lttcretius,  in  his  Epicurean  philosophy,  that 
the  earth  grows  old,  and  expcrienoes  the  sterility  and  infir- 
mity of  declining  life,  may  not  be  an  assertion  void  (>f  some 
useful  suggestions  to  the  ccntcmplative    mtnd  of   a  true 
philosopher.     Hovever,  not  to  dejiart  from  the  subject  of 
discussion,  it    appears  from  the  bett  and  most  rational 
conclusions,  both  as  regards  the  visible  and  theoretical  data 
on  which  to  found  an  hypothesis  tbat  shall  most  satisfactorily 
describe  the  original  form  and  (tate  of  cur  globe,  that  its  whole 
surface  was  covered  with  water,  in  which  those  shell  fishes,  and 
other  aqueous  appendages  that  wire  pro].>agated  and  formed, 
are  nowibund  in  mountains  and  other  )  aits  of  terra  fivma  ; 
and  whose  presence  there  has  often  puzzled  the  naturalist  and 
gecioM^t,  for  which  to  account,   but   which  seems   plain 
enuugh  en  the  principle  here  advanced,  that  they  have  been 
ris'ed  from  the  tquatic  bed  of  the  earth  where  they  grew. 


and  were  ekiBted.akmg  with  <the  Uimali  that  theeiipasaive 
force  of  elementary  fire  has  hfted  out  of  the  vast  profound, 
and  rabcd  aMt  to  mahrtoe  the  clavds,  aaid  to  give  vent  lor 
theetlieieal^rae  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  ekmest  in  ti:e 


It  BMty  be  added  by  way  sf  oorollary  to  these  observatiiiDei 
that  the  ancient  world  produced  mere  spenlaneattsly  tlmn 
the  present  or  postdiluvian,  for  we  read  in  Seripinure  tliat 
men  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  yet  they  appear  to  have  ne^ 
glected  or  been  pgnoraot  of  the  methods  of  agrienlture,  ef 
planting  and  sowing,  or  any  other  artificial  flseaas  of  inu 
proving  the  soil,  or  fructifying  the  earth  by  tillage,     kt 
the  fasDuly  of  Noah  it  is  not  recorded  tbat  husbandry  had  mads- 
any  projgress  beyond  tl»e  management  of  the  vine,  or  perhaps- 
or.ly  the  pressing  of  the  juice  from  the  wild  grape;  at  all 
evtntp,  the  Egyptian  colonists  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  plough,  until  they  learned  from  Mizraim,  or  Caphtoiim» 
how  to  turn  up  the  soil  hud  to  sow  or  plant  the  corn,  their 
hierogh  pbical  record  of  which  gave  rite  to  the  vulgar  wor- 
ihippers  of  Serapis,  in  the   form  of  an  oj,  because  that 
animal  had  been  utcd  to  diaw  the  plough  and  turn  up  the 
grouixi ;  ita  figure,  therefore,  was  the  representation  of  that 
benefit  which  they  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
was  n^is taken  by  their  ignorant  posterity,  for  the  very  beii^ 
that  gave  them  food  ai^d  plenty  in  abundance ;  eo  that  by  an 
apoiheofris  of  erroneous  inn  agination,  they  made  a  god  of  n 
btute  beast.    If,  in  fact,  the  earth  have  diminished  in  fecun- 
dity by  nature,  the  art  of  man  to  revive  and  encourage  re- 
production has  more  than  proportionally  increased,  and  the 
most  barn  n  parts  have  been  made  productive  by  industry 
and  ingenuity.    Previous  to  the  invention  of  ploughing  and 
sowing,  men  had  not  in  general  any  located  property ;  ihcy 
pasted  their  lives  in  tending  flocks,  and  wondering  from 
place  to  place,  in  search  of  pasturage  for  their  cattle ;  but 
when  they  began  to  cultivate  tie  ground,  it  was  teccfsaiy 
for  them  to  regain  to  protect  the  rising  crop,  to  guard  it  in 
the  grow*th,  and  to  reap  it  in  maturity,  so  that  tl.ey  colo- 
nized, became  nationul,  aid  ren.ained  within  the  regions 
where  they  first  settled,  ard  on  ihe  lands  which  they  appro- 
priated by  right  of  primeval  possession  ;  and  this  new  system 
of  the  human  condition  in  a  measure  dissolved  the  patri- 
archal dominion,  and  introduced  a  form  of  government  ex-  ' 
tending  its  control  ewer  the  united  tribes  and  families  of  a 
whole  country.     Every  thing  that  we  can  discover,  or  by 
which  we  can  trace  the  condition  of  the  antedildvian  world, 
afiTords  strong  proof  of  its  superior  productiveness ;  and  this 
quality  would  natDrally  continue  for  a  Ir  ng  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lubricated  state  in  which  the   continuance 
of  the  water  on  its  surface  had  left  it,  and  the  action  of  heat 
from  the  subterranean  fire  with  which  it  was  invested ;  these 
were  the  agents,  that  like  the  sanguiferous  fluid   of  the 
humfwu  body,  M\  oL  youthful  glow  and  warmed  moisture, 
gave  vigour  to  the  whole  constitution  of  the  gl<<be.    Tin-e 
baa  wasted  the  adolescent  energies  ef  ni.ture,  and  seems  to 
p\  int  at  the  pericd  when, 

^TrhTgreat  globe  itself,  and  all  tbat  it  inherits, 
Shall  melt  away,  and  moulder  into  dust ; 
And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.** 


Tbuferakce. — To  speak  of  temperance  as  though  it  were 
a  virtue,  appears  to  us  to  l>e  somewhat  worse  than  a  mere 
errcr.  Why,  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  are  temperate! 
And  what  a  wallowing  and  degraded,  as  well  as  disgusting, 
animhl  is  a  man,  who  has  indulged  his  intense  love  of  strong 
drink !  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  sobritty  is  nntural ; 
I  intemperance  only  a  mere  and  a  veryVile  acquired  habit. 
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BETHLEHEM,  THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF^HRIST. 

The  city  of  Bethlehem,  though  now  a  poor,  decayed 
place,  was  once  a  city  of  lome  consequence  ;  remarkable 
as  the  native  place  of  King  David,  and  still  more  highly 
honoured  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour^s  birth,  according 
to  the  predictions  of  the  prophetj.  As  there  was  another 
Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  Zebulon,  this  city  was  some- 
times called  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  or  Bethlehem  Judah, 
from  its  belonging-  to  that  tribe.  It  enumerates  among 
its  eminent  natives,  besides  those  illustrious  names  already 
mentioned,  Abijan,  a  judge  of  Israel,  Elimelech,  Boaz, 
Obed,  Jesse,  and  Matthias  the  apostle.  To  this  city  it 
was  likewise  that  Naomi  returned  with  Ruth  out  of  the 
land  of  Moab. 

Bethlehem  lies  about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jeru* 
salem,  and  still  exhibits  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
highly  interesting  as  connected  with  the  events  recorded 
in  sacred  history.  Some  of  these  bear  evident  marks  of 
being  genuine,  while  others  are  doubtful  or  plainly  false. 
Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  the  pools,  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Solomon,  three  in  number ; 
lying  so  disposed,  one  below  another,  that  the  waters  of 
tne  uppermost  run  into  the  second,  and  those  of  the 
secona  into  the  third.  At  some  distance  above  them  is 
4he  celebrated  fons  sigmatus^  from  whence  they  derive 
iheir  supplies;  and  it  is  so  called  from  a  tradition  that 
Solomon  shut  up  this  fountain,  and  sealed  the  door  with 
his  own  signet,  that  the  water  might  be  reserved  for  his 
own  drinkinof. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  tradition,  the 
situation  of  this  fountain  affords  great  facilities  for  it,  as 
the  springs  rise  under  ground,  and  have  no  other 
approach  than  a  hole  like  the  mouth  of  a  well.  On 
descending  through  this  hole,  you  come  to  a  vaulted 
room,  fifteen  paces  long  and  eight  broad,  within  which 
is  another,  rather  less :  both  are  covered  with  handsome 
stone  arches,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  From  these  springs,  the  water  is  con- 
veyed by  a  subterraneous  channel  to  the  pools ;  and  by 
another  channel  composed  of  brickwork,  part  is  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  As  for  the  gardens,  if  the  upot 
aiisigned  them  be  the  true  one,  Solomon  must  have  chosen 
it  as  affordiitg  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  effect  of 
wealth  and  power;  as  none  could  be  more  unfit  for  hor- 
ticultural purposes,  the  ground  being  rocky  and  barren; 
but  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  rock  of  Malta, 
the  palace  and  grounds  of  St.Ildefonso,  and  the  Escurial 
in  Spain,  plainly  prove  that  absolute  power,  united  with 
almost  boundless  wealth,  can  create  a  paradise  in  a 
desert,  and  cause  flowers  to  bloom  where  nought  before 
was  seen  but  russet  sterility. 

Another  relic  of  antiquity  is  a  well,  or  rather  cistern, 
of  rain  water,  said  to  be  the  well  of  which  David  longed 
to  drink,  and  the  water  of  which  three  mighty  men  of 
his  army  procured  for  him  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
But  if  this  be  the  well,  Bethlehem  must  be  much  dimi- 
nished in  extent  since  David's  dajs ;  as  it  was  then  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  but  is  now  at  some  distance  from  the 
town. 

From  the  pools,  an  aqueduct,  or  rather  channel  laid 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  made  of  large  blocks  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  marble,  perforated  through  the  centre, 
conveys  water  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Solomon,  and  was  so  solidly  constructed,  as  to 
have  been  likely  to  bid  defiance  to  the  corroding  in-  | 


fluence  of  time.  But  the  Turks  have  found  means  to 
destroy  the  greater  part,  so  that  only  a  few  fragments 
now  remain. 

While  Bethlehem  is  thus  interesting,  as  presenting 
memorials  of  ancient  worthies,  it  is  rendered  a  thousand 
times  more  so  by  having  been  the  birth-place  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  for  though  the  places 
now  shown  as  having  been  the  scene  of  some  remarkable 
occurrences  in  his  life,  are  probably  not  the  true  ones, 
we  know  that  some  part  of  Bethlehem  witnessed  them, 
and  that  its  precincts  are  hallowed  ground. 

The  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians,  have  each  a  cod- 
vent  at  Bethlehem,  so  situated,  that  they  all  communi- 
cate, by  a  door,  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Maoger. 
This  church  or  chapel  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said 
to  contain  the  very  manger  in  which  Christ  was  laid,  and 
to  stand  on  the  very  spot  once  occupied  by  the  stable. 
On  the  pavement,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  star  in  marble,  which  corresponds,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  with  the  point  of  the  heavens  vbere  the 
miraculous  star  which  appeared  in  the  east  became 
stationary.  The  place  where  the  Virgin  is  said  to  hafe 
brought  forth  her  flrst-born  son,  is  in  the  crjpt  under 
the  church ;  and  is  indicated  by  a  white  marble  slab 
incrusted  with  jasper,  and  surrounded  with  silver  rays; 
around  it  are  inscribed  these  word?, — 


"  Hie  de  Virj^ine  Maria, 
Jeius  Christus  natut  est." 


At'a  little  distance,  sunk  two  steps  below  the  level  of  the 
crypt,  is  the  manger — a  block  of  white  marble,  hollowed 
out  for  the  purpose  ;  and  two  paces  further  is  an  altar  to 
point  out  the  spot  where  Mary  sat,  when  she  presented 
Jesus  to  the  wise  men  from  the  East. 

The  church  is  adorned  with  paintings  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  schools,  representing  the  Virgin  and  O^e 
ChilJ,  after  Raphael;  the  Annunciation  ;  the  Adoratloa 
of  the  Wise  Men  ;  the  Visitof  the  Shepherds;  and  many 
other  things  connected  ^wilh  the  history  of  that  great 
event.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  this  sacred  !»pot ;  aod 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  the  different  parts 
of  it,  without  sensations  of  mingled  awe  and  veneration. 

Besides  the  Chapel  of  the  Manger,  they  show  alBelb- 
lehem  the  chapels  of  St.  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of 
our  Lord,— of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Paula,  and  Eustechiw. 
The  last  two  were  mother  and  dauofhtcr,  who  retired 
with  Jerome  to  Bethlehem,  to  spend  their  lives  m  acts 
of  piety  and  devotion.  Not  far  from  the  village  is  shewn 
the  field  where  the  shepherds  were  watching  their  fiocb 
by  night,  when  the  heavenly  hosts  announced  to  them  the 
birth  of  a  Saviour.  A  little  to  the  right  is  the  village 
where  they  are  said  to  have  dwelt ;  and  near  is  a  ruined 
nunnery,  founded  by  St.  Paula,  where  she  died. 

But  while  we  feel  great  interest  in  visiting  places^ 
.memorable,  it  is  shocking  to  observe  the  height  to  wWc" 
superstition  is  carried  by  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  who 
resort  thither.  Within  a  few  yards  of  one  of  the  con* 
vents  is  a  grotto,  reverenced  because  there,  as  tradition 
reports,  the  Virgin  Mary  hid  herself  and  her  babe  Iroo 
the  malice  of  Herod,  for  some  time  before  an  op|)orlunity 
offered  for  escaping  into  Egypt. 

As  this  grotto  is  hollowed  out  of  a  chalk  rock,  it  » 
white  ;  but  the  people  in  general  believe  that  thu 
whiteness  is  not  natural,  but  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
some  of  the  Virgin's  milk,  which  fell  from  her  breast 
while  suckling  the  holy  child.     To  this  chalk,  therefore, 
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they  attribute  (he  miraculous  p6wer  of  increasing  women's 
milk;  and  it  is  taken  for  that. purpose  by  the  wives  of 
Turks  and  Arabs,  as  well  as  Christians. 


TUMULT,  OR  BARROWS. 


Barbows,  in  ancient  topography,  were  artificial  hillocks 
or  mounts  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  wcrld,  intended  as 
repositories  for  the  dea^,  and  formed  either  of  stones  heaped 
up,  or  of  earth. 

Of  these  mounts.  Dr.  Plott  takes  notice  of  two  kinds  in 
Oxfordshire ;  one  placed  in  the  military  ways,  the  others  in  the 
fields,  meadows,  or  woods ;  the  first  sort,  doubtless,  of  Roman 
erection,  the  other  more  probably  erected  by  the  Britcns  or 
Dane?.     We  hare  an  examination  of  the  barrows  in  Cornwall 
by  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  Phil.  Trans,  No.  458,  from  which 
we  find  they  are  generally  composed  of  foreign  or  adven- 
titious earth,  that  is,  such  as  does  not  rise  on  the  place,  but 
ia  fetched  from  some  distance.     Monuments  of  this  kind  are 
also  very  frequent  in  Scotland.     On  digging  into  the  barrows, 
arms  have  been  found,  in  some  of  them,  made  of  calcined 
earth,  and  containing  burnt  bones  and  ashes;  in  other?, 
atone  chests,  containing  bones  entire ;  in  others,  bones  neither 
lodged  in  chests,  nor  deposited  in  urns.     1  hese  tumuli  are 
round,  not  greatly  elevated,  and  generally,  at  their  bases,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fosse.     They  are  of  different  sizes ;  in  pro- 
portion, it  is  supposed,  to  the  greatness,  rank,  and  power  of 
the  deceased  person.    The  links  of  Skail,  in  Sandwick,  one 
of  the  Orkneys,  abound  in  round  barrows.     Some  of  them 
are  formed  of  earth  alone,  others  of  stone  covered  with' 
earth.     In  the  former  was  found  a  coffin,  made  of  fix  flat 
stones.     They  are  too  short  to^receive  a  body  at  full  length : 
the  skeletons  found  in  them  lie  with  the  knees  pressed  to  the 
breast,  and  the  legs  doubled  along  the  thighs.     A  bag,  made 
of  rushes^  has  been  found  at  the  feet  of  some  of  these 
skeletons,  containing  the  bones  most  probably  of  another  of 
the  family.     In  one  were  to  be  seen  multitudes  cf  small 
beetles ;  and  as  similar  insects  have  been  discovered  in  the 
bag  which  contained  the  sacred  Ibis,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  nation  to  whom  these  tumuli  belonged, 
might  have  had  the  same  superstition  respecting  them.     On 
«oine  of  the  corpees  interred  in  this  island,  marks  of  burning 
'were  observed. 

The  ashes  deposited  in  an  urn,  which  was  covered  on  the 
top  with  a  flat  stone,  have  been  found  in  the  cell  of  one  of 
thebarrpws.     This  ^coffin  or  cell  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
then  covered  with  aheap  of  stones,  and  that  again  cased  with 
earth  or  sods  ;  both  the  barrow  and  its  contents  evince  them 
to  be  of  a  different  age  from  the  former.   These  tumuli  were 
in  the  nature  of  family  vaults  ;  in  them  have  been  found  two 
tiers  of  cofHns.     It  \fi  probable,  that  on  the  death  of  any  one 
of  the^j  family,  the  tumuli  are  opened,  and  the  body  interred 
near  its) kindred  bones.     Ancient  Greece  and  Latium  con- 
curred  in  the  same  practice  with  the  natives  of  this  island  ; 
Patroclus,  among  the  Greeks,  and  Hector,  among  the  Trojans, 
received  but  the  same  funeral  honcurs  with  our  Caledonian 
Heroes ;  and  the  ashes  of  Dercennus,  the  Laurentine  monarch, 
liad  the  same  simple  protection.     The  urn  ard  pall  of  the 
7rojan  warrior  might,  perhaps,  be  more  superb  than  those  of 
a.  British  leader ;  the  rising  monument  of  each  had  the  com- 
mon materials  from  our  mother  earth.     See  Homer's  Iliad, 
jLxiv.  1003.    The  Grecian  barrows,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
liave  been  all  equally  simple.   The  barrow  of  Alyattes,  father 
of  CrcBsus,  king  of  Lydia,  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  most 
Mfupeth  monument,  inferior  only  to  the  works  of  the  Egyptians 
^Lnd  Babylonians.     It  was  a  vast  mound  of  earth  heaped  on  a 


basement  of  Jarge  stones  by  three  classes  of  peo|le  ;  one  of 
which  was  composed  of  girls,Vho  were  prostitutes.  Alyattes 
died,  after  a  long  reign,  a  a  c.  562.  Above  a  century  in* 
tervened ;  but  the  historian  relates,  that  to  his  time  five  stones, 
(ovpol,  termini  or  stelsr,)  on  which  letters  were  engraved,  had 
remained  at  the  top,  recording  what  each  class  had  per- 
formed ;  and  from  the  measurement,  it  appeared  that  the 
greater  portion  was  done  by  the  girls.  Strabo,  likewise,  has 
mentioned  it  as  a  huge  mound,  raised  on  a  lofty  basement, 
by  the  multitude  of  the  city.  The  circumference  was  six 
stadias,  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the  height  two  plethra,  oc 
2f)0  feet ;   and  the  width  thirteen  plethra. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Greeks  to  place  on  barrows,.' 
either  the  image  of  seme  animal  or  stelae,  commonly  round 
pillars  with  inscriptions.  The  famous  barrow  cf  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  described  by  Pausanias,  is 
an  instance  c>f  the  latter  usage.  An  ancient  monument  in 
Italy,  by  the  Aj>pian  Way,  called  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Curtatii,  has  the  same  nuniber  of  termini  as  remained  on  the 
barrow  of  Alyattes  ;  the  basement,  which  is  square,  support- 
ing five  round  pyramids.  Of  the  barrow  of  Alyattes,  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  is  described  by  travellers  as  now  diminished^ 
and  the  bottom  rendered  wider  and  less  distinct  than  before^ 
by  the  gradual  increase  cf  the  soil  below.  It  s'ands  in  the 
midst  of  other.",  by  the  Ifake  Gygaeus,  where  the  burying-place 
of  the  Lydian  princes  was  situated.  The  barrows  are  of 
various  sizes ;  the  smaller  made,  perhaps,  for  children  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family.  Four  or  five  are  dis. 
tinguished  by  their  superior  magnitude,  and  are  visible  as 
hills  at  a  great  distance.  That  of  Alyattes  is  greatly  super- 
eminent;  all  of  them  are  covered  vith  green  tuif,  and  retain 
their  conical  form  without  any  linking  in  cf  the  top. 

Barrows  are  also  found  in  great  numbers  in  Americo. 
These  are  of  dfferent  sizes,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose 
stones.  That  they  were  repositories  fcr  the  dead,  is  obvious, 
but  on  what  particular  occasion  constructed,  is  matter  of 
doubt.  Some  have  thought  they  covered  the  bones  of  those 
who  fell  in  battles,  fought  on  the  place  of  interment.  Some 
ascribed  them  to  the  custom  said  to  prevail  among  the 
Indians,  of  collecting,  at  certain  periods,  the  bones  of  all 
their  dead^  wheresoever  deposited  at  the  time  of  death. 
Others,  again,  supposed  them  the  general  sepulchres  for 
torons  conjectured  to  have  been  en  or  near  these  grounds  ; 
and' this  opinicn  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in 
which  they  are  found,  those  constructed  of  earth  being  gene- 
rally in  the  softest  and  most  fertile  meadow  grounds  on  river 
(ides  ;  and  by  a  tradition  said  to  be  handed  down  from  the 
aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the 
first  person  who  died  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put 
about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support  him;  that  when 
another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the 
second  reclined  against  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced^ 
and  so  on. 

r  (To  be  contitnted,) 


THE  DEAD  SEA,  OR  '1  HE  LAKE  OF  ASPHALTITES. 

In  travelling  over  the  land  of  Judea,  extraordinary  ap- 
pearances every  where  present  themselves;  the  burning  sun, 
the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig-tree, — all  the  poetry,  all 
the  pictures  of  Scripture,  are  here ;  and  to  a  lively  ima- 
gination, every  name  commemorates  a  mystery,  every  grot 
proclaims  the  future,  every  hill  re-echoes  the  accent  of  a 
prophet.  God  himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions :  dried 
up  rivers,  riven  rocks,  half-open  sepulchres,  attest  the  pre- 
digy :  the  Desert  still  appears  mute  with  terror,  and  you 
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would  imagine  tbat  it  bad  never  presumed  to  interrupt  tlie 
silence  since  it  heard  the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal.     The 
Dead   Sea  is  supposed  to   occupy  that  spot  upon  which 
Sodom  formerly  stood,  and  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
destroyed  by  an   earthquake.     Its  waters  are  particularly 
salt ;  and  on   its  surface  floats,  in  different  parts,  a  large 
quantity  of  asphaltics,  which  being  thrown  up  to  the  surface 
in  a  liquid  state,  by  subterraneous  fires,  becomes  condensed 
hj  the  superficial  coldness  of  the  water,  and  is  then  col- 
lected by  the  Arabs,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 
The  atmosphere  round  this  celebrated  sea  was  remarkably 
«lear  and  serene,  and  we  saw  none  of  those  clouds  of  smoke, 
-which,  by  some  writers,  are  said  to  exhale  from  the  surface 
of  the  Lake  Asphaltes,  nor  from  any  neighbouring  mountain. 
Every  thing  about  it  was,  in  ihe  highest  degree,  grand  and 
awful.     Its  desolate,   though   majestic   features,   are  well 
suited  to  the  tales  related  cqncerning  it,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror,  seeming  to 
shrink  from  the  narrative  of  its  deceitful  allurements  and 
deadly  influence.     "  Beautiful  fruit/'   say  they,    '*  grows 
upon  its  shores,  which  is  no  sooner  touched  than  it  becomes 
dust  and  bitter  ashes."     In  addition  to  its  physical  terrors, 
the  region  round  is  said  to  be  more  perilous,  owing  to  the 
ferocious  tribes  wandering  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Holy  L^nd,     A  passion  for  the  mar- 
vellous has  thus  aflixed  for  ages  false  characteristics  to  the 
Bttblimest  associations  of  natural  scenery  in  the  whole  world : 
for  although  it  is  now  known,  that  the  water  of  this  lake, 
instead  of  proving  destructive  to  animal  life,  swarms  with 
fishes;  that  instead  of  falling  victims  to  its  exhalations,  cer- 
tain birds  make  it  their  peculiar  resort ;  that  shells  abound 
upon  its  shores ;  that  the  pretended  fruit  containing  ashes, 
is  as  natural  and  as  exquisite  a  production  of  nature,  as  the 
rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  that  bodies  sink  or  float  in  it, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  their  gravity  to  the  gravity  of 
the  water ;  that  its  waters  are   not  more  insalubrious  than 
those  of  any  other  lake  ;  that  innumerable  Arabs  people  the 
neighbouring  district : — notwithstanding  all  these  facts  are 
now  well  established,  even  the  latest  authors,  by  whom  it  is 
mentioned,  continue    to  fill  their  descriptions  with  imagi- 
nary horrors  and  idle  phantoms,  which,  though  less  substan- 
tial than  the  "  black  perpendicular  rocks  around  it,''  cast 
their  lengthened  shadows  upon  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Our  minds  were  much  gratified  in  beholding  a  prospect 
so  different  from  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect ;  and,  with 
a  feeling  of  unusual  respect  and  admiration,  we  approached 
in  silence  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Asphaltes.     Wishing  to 
seethe  Jordan  where  it  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  having 
therefore  broken  up  our  camp,  we  proceeded  to  cross  this 
inhospitable  country  over  a  sandy  plain ;    and  perceived  at 
.  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  undulat- 
.ing  sand ;  but  which,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  we  found 
was  a  languid,  yellow  stream.     This  then  was  the  Jordan ! 
that  river  so  celebrated  in  Jewish  history. 

CARLIST  WAR  IN  SPAIN. 

•  (  Contlnned  from  p.  434.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  hostile  operations  of  the  Carlist  army 
were  considerably  extended.  Hitherto  the  war  had  princi- 
pally raged  in  Navarre,  Empuscoa,  and  Biscay  ;  it  had  now 
reached  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Valencia.  This  might  be 
attributed  to  the  failure  of  all  attempts  against  the  Carlists 
in  the  former  provinces,  which  encouraged  their  friends  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  cause  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  last  named  districts,  the  Carlists  showed  themselves 
in  detached  bands,  the  only  object  of  whose  irregular  and 
rapid  attack?,  seemed   that  of  giving  employment  to  the 


Queen's  troops,  and  consequently  preventing  them  from 
attacking  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  Navsrre,  of  which, 
since  the  death  of  Zumalacarreguy,  Don  Carlos  had  hinuKlf 
taken  the  command,  to  stifle  the  pretensions  and  intrigues  of 
his  other  generals. 

By  the  end  of  August  the  English  recruits  at  Santander 
were  sufficiently  drilled  to  take  the  field,  and  formed  a 
legion  of  nearly  9,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Erant. 
They  were  first  brought  into  action  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Sebastian.  On  the  30th  of  August,  part  of  them  attacked 
some  advanced  positions  of  the  Carlists,  accompaaied  by  the 
irregular  troops  in  the  Queen's  service,  commanded  by 
Taurigeni,  or  £1  Pastor. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchments.   On  a  particular  part  of  the  heights,  the  Carlists 
abandoned  their  works,  inducing  the  Christinos  and  British 
auxiliaries  to  advance  to  a  favourable  position  for  being 
attacked,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  in- 
surgents,  with  some  loss.     This  the  first  affair,  in  which  the 
mercenaries  were  employed,  was  unsuccessful  in  comeqaence 
of  a  want  of  the  merest  military  foresight.     About  the  same 
time,  as  if  to  balance  this  rejjulse,  Cordova,  at  the  head  d 
the  Queen's  troops,  obtained  a  slight  victory  at  Los  Arcos. 
Don  Carlos  now  commenced  strengthening  bb  army  in 
Biscay,  and  threatened  fiilboa  with  a  fresh  attack.    His 
views  were  however  intercepted ;    for    t!ie  Queea's  irmy 
of  reserve,  under  Generals  E^spartero  and  Espeleta,  entered 
the  town ;    while  a  greater  part   of  the  auxiliaries  iiere 
transported  thither,  by  sea,  from  Santander  and  St. Sebastian' 
The  Carlists  ventured  no   further  than   maintaioiog  their 
position  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  induced  Espartero, 
and  Espeleta  to  imagine  the  presence  of  their  troops  con- 
sisting of  15,000  men,  no  longer  necessary.     Ihey  therefore 
commenced  their  march  to  the  southward,  on  the  1 1th  Sep- 
tember.     Of  this  movement  the  rebel  general  was  iofonsei, 
and  marched  during  the  night  to  the  village  of  Arri^criagat 
about  a  league  from  Bilboa,  through  which  the  Queen's 
troops  would  be  obliged  to  pass.     On  their  approach,  the 
Carlists  opened  a  smart  tire,  while  the  marching  troops 
determined  to  force  a  passage.     They  were,  however,  tlrow 
into  confusion,  and  fled  back  to  Bilboa.     Haviog  obtainei 
assistance  of  some  British  batallions,  they  returned  to  t!:e 
attack.     Both  the  Christinos  and  their  reinforcement  vete 
obliged  to  give  way,  some  suffering  severely  while  croyio^a 
narrow  bridge  in  the  rear,  others  from  being  compellei  by  tif 
Carlist  cavalry  to  take  to  the  river  itself.     Though  of  the 
Queen's  troops,  300  men  were  wounded,  and  100  ti*en 
prisoners,  few  were  killed  ;  as  throughout  the  war,  it  seems 
by  the  Carlists  to  have  been  act;'d  upon  as  a  principle,  o- 
easily  accounted  for  to  fire  from  long  distances.    From  tfcu 
unsuccessful  movement  a   most  important  object  resa't^^ 
to  the  Carlists.      Direct  communication  between  the  oaifi 
body  of  the  Queen's  army  and  the  garrison  at  Bilboa  vai 
thus  effectually  cut  off.     In  October,  however,  a  jjortion  c. 
the  auxiliaries,  by  taking  a  circuitous  route,  managed  to  joa 
Cordova,  who   had  got  entangled  amongst  the  enemy** 
Vittoria,  after  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing ;  and  these  unitea 
forces  maintained  a  position  on  the  £bro,  till  the  cod  of  the 
year,  without  undertaking  any  active  operation. 

The  Carlists  of  Guipuzcoa  continued  the  siege  of  St.  Se- 
bastiaa  without  much  prospect  of  reducing  so  strooj  * 
fortress ;  but  they  took  a  small  sea-port  in  the  neighbourh^^* 
called  Guetaria. 

At  the  end  of  November  a  body  of  Portuguese  trri 
crossed  the  frontier,  to  the  amount  of  6,000  men,  but  disi  c/ 
bear  any  part  in  the  events  of  the  year* 

(To  he  continued,) 
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BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  WESER  AT  BREMEN. 


The  tovn  of  Brecnfn  is  divided  into  two  paits  by  the  river 
Weter,  being  eituattd  upon  a  fOft  of  lieniTOula.  There 
two  divisions  are  known  as  the  old  and  the  new  toim,  cofn- 
municatirig  wiih  each  other  by  means  of  bri«^ge»,  the  krge^t 
of  which  'is  rqiref enttd  in  the  above  Kngrhving..  At  the 
foot  of  the  bridge^  on  the  left,  i»  an  eDormous  hydiaolic 
machine,  for  drawing  and  dittributing  waUT  to  different 
parts  of  the  city,  over  which  is  the  following  intcription  :-^ 
"  Volvp,  Paler,  civt  tradsaa  tut  don*,  Vunrgu.'* 


The  great  wheel  on  the  inside  of  the  building  makes  fifty-ooe 
revolu(k>ns  per  how,  and  supplies  the  reservoir  with  I20 
hugfiheads  of  water  each  time  it  turns.  Besides  this  there 
are  seveml  small  water-wheels  attached  to  the  pitis  of  the 
bridge.  These  alro  force  considerable  quantities  ofvutei 
ibto  the  })ipes,  which  supply  both  the  city  and  surburbi. 
For  more  particular  notice  of  the  Hanoeatic  toin  of 
Bremen,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  headtd  "l^'allci 
of  Bremen,"  at  page  120  of  the  present  yolume. 
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THE  FATE  OF  SIR  WALTER  HALEI&H. 


Few  of  onr  countrymen  have  more  largely  shared  the 
affection  of  their  contemporaries,  or  the  admiralfon  of 
their  posterity,  than  the  great,  though,  in  some  instances, 
erratic,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  the  reign  of  the  great 
and  glorious  maiden  queen,  Elizabeth,  Raleigh,  from  a 
comparatively  obscure  condition,  rose  to  effluence,  dis- 
tinction, and  influence.  So  high,  indeed,  did  he  rank  in 
the  opinion  of  Elizabeth,  that,  at  one  period  of  her  reign, 
he  was  considered  by  no  means  unequal  to  the  task  of 
rivalling  the  gallant  and  impetuous  Essex ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Raleigh  owed  somej  at  least,  of  his 
earlier  popularity  to  the  opinion  which  the  court  attend- 
ants had  formed  of  his  ability  to  do  so.  The  pussionate 
arrogance  of  Essex  had  created  him  many  enemies,  and 
they,  as  it  would  seem,  thought  Raleigh  a  very  likely 
instrument  by  which  to  bring  about  the  di$:grace  and 
degradation  of  the  imprudent  favourite  of  female  majesty. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  popularity  of  Raleigh,  to  whatever 
cause  originally  attributable,  would  never  have  been  so 
great  or  so  durable  as  it  has  been, — we  might  almost 
add,  as  it  still  continues  to  be, — had  be  not  been  pos- 
sessed, and  that  too  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  of  some 
of  the  most  amiable  and  elevated  qualities  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible. 

Though  during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  both  wealth 
and  honours  were  plentifully  enjoyed  by  Kaleigh,  his  at 
once  luxurious  and  prodigally  generous  nature  prevented 
him  from  making  any  considerable  provision  for  a  less 
prosperous  or  a  less  propitious  state  of  things.  Whether 
his  straitened  circumstances  did  actually  render  him 
desperate  enough  to  roedilate  treason  or  not  has  never 
been  fully  ascertained.  Be  that  as  it  may,  James  the 
First  had  scarcely  united  the  Scottish  and  the  English 
crowns,  when  Raleigh,  in  common  with  Lord  Cobham 
and  some  others  of  Jess  note,  was  accused  of  treason- 
ably conspiring  against  him.  The  charge  was  never 
fully  proved,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  condemned 
to  be  decapitated.  Either  timidity  or  humanity,  how- 
ever, rendered  James  unwilling  to  proceed  to  the 
actual  execution  of  the  sentence ;  and  for  more  than 
twelve  years  the  gallant,  learned,  and  accomplished 
Raleigh  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  gloomy  and  ominous 
Tower  of  London.  Every  morning  of  that  long  period 
he  rose  with  the  terrible  probability  hanging  over  him, 
that  his  execution  would  be  ordered  ere  noon  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  pronounce  a  higher  eiilogium  upon 
lli<  calm  and  unalterable  fortitude  than  is  contained  in  the 
simple  fact,  that  under  such  circumatances^— circum- 


stances as  disadvantageous  as  any  that  can  be  imagined  (0 
mental  exertion, — he  enriched  the  English  languagewiih 
several  works,  among  which  was  his  ''  HiMury  of  the 
World/'  which,  even  to  this  hour,  is  esteemed  by  all  men 
of  taste  and  learning.  At  length  his  prison  doors  were 
opened  to  him  ;  but  his  liberty  was  nriven  to  him  with  (lie 
hard  condition  of  his  sentence  of  aeath  being  onl]^  iui« 
pended^  and  not  remitted.  Destitute  of  property,  ond 
looked  coldly  upon  at  court,  Raleigh  formed  the  deter- 
mination of  seeking  in  a  foreign  land  that  wealth  which 
he  could  not  attain  in  his  own. 

In  his  youth  he  had  travelled  much,  and,  among  other 
parts,  had  traversed  the  coast  of  Guiana.  In  that  country 
he  averred  thai  he  had  discovered  an  immensely  rich 
mine  of  gold.  By  some  it  is  contended  that  this  awertioa 
was  false,  and  made  in  the  desperation  of  poverty;  by 
others  it  is  thought  that  it  was  actually  true.  Tnieor 
false,  he  contrived  to  have  his  assertion  conveyed  (0  the 
ears  of  the  king ;  and  his  majesty  was  so  completely 
wrought  upon  by  the  hopes  which  Raleigh  held  out  of 
bringing  home  great  treasures,  that  he  granted  him  a 
private  commission  to  brine:  from  the  southern  parts  of 
America  ''such  merchandise  and  commodities  as  may 
prove  useful  and  profitable  to  the  subjects  of  tbe^erealnt 
and  dominions.'*  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Jame* 
was  anxious  for  only  ofne  kind  of  commodity,  viz. gold; 
and  we  may  very  fairly  assume,  that  he  wa«  more 
anxious  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  monorcA  of  ^Uhese 
realms  and  dominions,"  than  for  those  of  his  liege  Fub- 
jects.  If  James  did,  as  it  seems  certain  that  he  did, 
confidently  calculate  upon  reaping  a  golden  barveft 
from  the  expedition  of  Raleigh,  his  hopes  were  com- 
pietely  disappointed.  I'hat  adventurer  having,  by  means 
of  the  commission  granted  to  him  by  the  king,  raised  a 
sum  of  money  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to  equip  a 
squadron  of  twelve  sail,  with  these  he  actually  proceeded 
to  the  coast  of  Guiana,  but  he  found  no  gold  there. 
Having  directed  some  of  his  companions  to  sail  ap  the 
Oronoko,  they  attacked  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  thpa 
in  the  possession  of  tli«  Spaniards,  and  did  considerable 
it^itiry  to  the  garrison.  This  occurrence  wns  of  exceed- 
ing, ill  consequence  to  Ralei^hr  His  «on,  an  extremely 
high-spirited  and  talented  youth,  was  killed  in  the  actioa; 
and  that  circumstance,  together  with  the  ilUsuccess  vith 
which  the  whole  surroundinji;  country  was  examined  in 
search  of  the  wished- for  gold  mines,  so  thoroughly  du« 
mayed  the  seamen,  that  they  insisted  upon  their  coa* 
mander  at  once  returning  homeward.    Raleigby  vte 
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well  knew  that  he  had  little  favour  to  hope  for  from 
James,  wsm  desirous  to  go  to  France,  but  his  mutinous 
sailors  carried  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Plymouth.     From 
that   place   an  order  from  the  king  caused  him  to  be 
removed  to   the  Tower  of  London,   the   scene  of  his 
former  long  captivity.     It  is  necessary  to  observe  here 
that   when   the  detachment   from    Raleigh's  squadron 
attacked  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  England  was  at  perfect 
peace  with  Spain.     It  was  therefore  not  without  good 
reason  Ihat  the  Spanish  ambassador  complained  of  the 
attack,  and  called  upon  James  to  punish  the  author  of  it. 
If  James  had  had  the  manliness  to  bring  him  to  trial  for 
having  exceeded  the  powers  given  to  him  by  the  king's 
own  commission,  and  if  he  had  been  duly  and  fairly  con- 
victed upon  that  charge,  the  most  rigid  lovers  of  justice, 
and  warmest  admirers  of  Raleish's   ffreat  and   varied 
abilities,  must  have  admitted  the  justice  of  the  proceed- 
ing.    But  a  very  different  course  was  pursued,  and  one 
which  remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  a  blot  upon  the 
character  of  James,  both  as  a  roan  and  as  a  monarch. 
Raleigh  was  not  brought  to  trial  upon  a  new  charge,  but 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death  upon  the  old  sentence.    Afler 
having  been  kept  imprisoned  for  twelve  years,  expecting 
each  day  to  be  bis  last ;  after  having  been  liberated,  and 
employed  by  the  royal  commission ;  this  brave  soldier, 
skilfal  commander,  and  accomplished  scholar,  was  at  last 
beheaded  upon  a  sentence  which  many  years  before  had 
been  pronounced  upon  him,  upon  a  charge  which  was 
never  fairly  proved  to  be  correct.     He  met  death  with 
all   possible  firmness,  but  without  the  least  portion  of 
bravado  ;  and  died  amidst  the  pity  of  all  good  men,  and 
the  indignation  of  all  lovers  of  justice. 


I-. 


TUMULT,  OR  BARROWS. 

(CoHtmuedfrmn  page  447.^ 


'  ••Thekb  being  one  of  these  barrows  in  my  neighbourhood," 
says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
sny»  and  which,  of  these  opinions  were  jusU  For  this 
purpose  I  determined  to  open  and  examine  it  thoroaghly. 
It  was  situated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  Rivanna,  about 
two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidi- 
cal form,  of  about  forty  feet  diameter  at  the  base ;  and  had 
been  of  about  twelve  feet  altitude,  though  now  reduced  by 
the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cnlti* 
ration  about  a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with 
trees  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  round  the  base  was  an 
excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width,  whence  the  earth 
had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed.  I  first  dug 
superficially  in  several  parts  of  it ;  and  came  to  collections  of 
human  bones,  at  different  depths,  from  six  inches  to  three 
feet  below  the  surface.  These  were  lying  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  some  vertical,  some  oblique,  some  horizon tal,  and 
directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  entangled,  and  held 
together  in  clusters  by  the  earth.  Bones  of  the  most 
dvtXMt  parts  were  found  together;  as,  for  instance,  the 
small  bones  of  the  foot  in  the  hollow  of  the  skull ;  many 
skulU  would  sometimes  be  in  contact,  lyiog  on  the  fiue,  on 
the  side,  on  the  back,  top  or  bottom ;  so  as  on  the  whole  to 
give  the  idea  of  bones  emptied  promiscuously  from  a  bag  or 
basket,  and  covered  over  with  earth,  without  any  attention  to 
order.  The  bones  of  which  the  greatest  numbers  remained, 
skulls,  jaw*  bones,  teeth,  the  bunea  of  the  arms,  thighs. 


legs,  feet,  and  hands.  A  few  ribs  remained,  some  vertebrsa 
of  the  neck  and  spine  without  their  processes,  and  one  in- 
stance only  of  the  bone  whch  serves  as  a  base  to  the  vertebral 
column.  The  skulls  were  so  tender,  that  they  generally  fell 
to  piecea  on  being  touched :  the  other  bones  were  stronger, 
lliere  were  tome  teeth,  which  were  judged  to  be  smaller 
than  those  of  an  adult ;  a  skull,  which  on  a  shght  view 
appeared  to  be  that  of  an  infant,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on  being 
taken  out,  so  as  to  prevent  a  satisfactory  examination ;  a  rib, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  under  jaw,  of  a  person  about  half 
grown ;  another  rib  of  an  infant ;  and  pare  of  the  jaw  of  a 
child,  which  had  not  yet  cut  its  teeth.  The  last  furnishing 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  burial  of  children  here,  I  waa 
particular  in  my  attention  to  it.  It  was  part  of  the  right 
half  of  the  under  jaw.  The  processes  by  which  it  was  arti- 
culated to  the  temporal  bones  were  entire,  and  the  bone  itself 
firm  to  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  which,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge,  was  about  the  place  of  the  eye-tooth.  Its 
upper  edge,  wherein  would  have  been  the  socket  of  the  teeth, 
was  perfectly  smooth.  Measuring  it  with  that  of  an  adult, 
by  placing  their  hinder  processes  together,  its  broken  end 
extended  to  the  penultimate  grinder  of  the  adult,  lliis  bone 
was  white ;  all  the  others  of  a  sand  colour.  The  bones 
of  infants  being  soft,  they  probably  decay  sooner,  which 
might  be  the  cause  that  so  few  were  found  here.  I  proceeded 
then  to  make  a  perpendicular  cut  through  the  body  of  the 
barrow,  that  I  might  examine  its  external  structure.  This 
passed  about  three  feet  from  the  centre,  was  open  to  the 
former  surface  of  the  earth,  and  was  wide  enough  for  a  man 
to  walk  through,  and  examine  its  sides.  At  the  bottom, 
that  is,  on  a  level  with  the  circumjacent  plains,  7  found  - 
bones ;  above  these  a  few  stones,  brought  from  a  cliff,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  from  the  river,  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
off ;  then  a  large  interval  of  earth  ;  then  a  stratum  of  bones, 
and  so  on.  At  one  end  of  the  section  were  four  strata  of 
bones  plainly  distingubhable ;  at  the  other,  three ;  the 
strata  in  one  part  not  ranging  with  those  in  another.  The 
bones  nearest  the  surface  were  least  decayed.  No  holes 
were  discovered  in  any  of  them,  as  if  made  with  bullets, 
arrows,  or  other  weapons.  I  conjectured  that  in  this  barrow 
might  have  been  a  thousand  skeletons.  Every  one  will  readily 
seize  the  circumstances  above  related,  which  militate  against 
the  idea  that  it  covered  the  bones  only  of  persons  fallen  in 
battle  ;  and  against  the  tradition  also  which  would  make  it 
the  common  sepulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  the  bodies  were  . 
placed  upright,  and  touching  each  other.  Appearances  cer- 
tainly indicate  that  it  derived  both  origin  and  growth  from 
the  accustomary  collection  of  bones,  and  deposition  of  them 
together ;  that  the  first  collection  had  been  deposited  on  the 
common  surface  of  the  earth,  a  few  stones  put  over  it,  and 
then  a  cove  ring  of  earth  ;  that  the  second  liad  been  laid  on  this, 
had  covered  more  or  less  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
bones,  and  was  then  also  covered  with  stones,  and  so  on. 
The  following  are  the  particular  circumstances  which  give  it 
this  aspect.  1.  The  number  of  bones.  2.  Their  confuted  posi. 
tion.  3.  Their  being  in  different  strata.  4.  The  strata  in  one 
part  having  no  correspondence  with  those  in  another. 
5.  The  different  states  of  decay  in  these  strata,  which  seem 
to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  time  of  inhumation.  6.  The 
existence  of  infant  bones  among  them. — But  on  whatever 
occasion  they  may  have  been  made,  they  are  of  considerable 
notoriety  among  the  Indians:  for  a  party  passing,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  through  the  part  of  the  country  where 
this  barrow  is,  went  through  the  woods  directly  to  it.  without 
any  instructiona  or  inquiry ;  and  having  stayed  about  it  some 
time,  with  expreseioDS  which  were  construed  to  be  those  of 
sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had  left 
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about  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  vtBit,  and  pnrsued  their 
journey.     There  is  another  barfow,  muth  resembling  this,  in 
the  lo«r  grounds  of  the  sonth'  branch  of  the  Shenandoah, 
\Fhere  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading  from  the  Rockfieh 
Oap  to  Staunton.     Both  of  these  have  within  these  dozen 
yearn  been  cleared  of  their  tree?,  and  put  undfer  cultivation  ; 
are  much  reduced  in  their  height,  and  spread  in  width,  by 
the  plough ;  and  will  probably  disappear  in  time.     Hiere  is 
another  on  a  hill  in  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Wood's  Gap,  which  is  made  up  of  small  stones ' 
thrown  together.     This   has   been  opened,  and   found   to 
contain  human  bones  as  the  others  do.     There  are  also  many 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     In  South*  Africa,  to  the 
north  of  the  Hottentots,  inninnerable  barrows  are  said  to 
have  been  seen  by  Dr.  Sparrow.  (rrare/*^,ii.  264^.)    In  New 
Caledonia,  also,  Mr.  Poster  met  with  a  barrow  four  feet  high, 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  stakes.     But  the  most  recent 
discoveries  of    the  kind,   in   countries   removed  from   all 
intercourse  with  Europe,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Oxley, 
duringr  bis  expedition  into  the  interior  of  New  South  Wale?, 
in  i'817-18.     On  his  return,  be  passed  two  native  burial 
places.     The  first  presented  a  raised  mound  of  earth,  under 
which  were  some  ashes;  but  there  was  no  decisive  proof 
whether  they  were  from  wood  or  bones*.     A  semicircular 
trench  was  dug  round  one  side  of  the  barrow,  as  if  designed 
to  afford  seats  for  persons   in  attendance.     The   second 
appeared  not  to  have  been  constructed  more  than  a  year  or 
two ;  and,  from  the  care  displayed  in  it,  evidently  belonged 
to  some  personage  of  distinction.     The  form  of  the  whole 
•was  semicircular.     Ibrce  rows  of  seats  occupied  one  half; 
the  grave  and  outer  row  of   seats  the  other.     The  seats 
formed  segments  of  circles  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and 
were  raised  by  the  soil  being  trenched  up  between  them. 
The  grave  was  shaped  into  an  oblong  cone,  &ve  feet  high 
and  nine  long.     On  opening  this  barn>w,  a  layer  of  wood 
presented  itself,  about  two  feel  beneath  the  surface^  forming 
a  sort  of  arch,  which  supported  the  upper  cone.     Beneath 
this  were  placed  several  sheets  of  dry  bark ;  then  dry  gra« 
and  leaves,  to  which  no  damp  had  ever  penetrated.     The 
body,  which  was  fresh  enough  to  be  extremely  offensive,  was 
deposited,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet,  in  an  oval  grave,  as  many 
feet  long,  and  about  two  feet  broad.     The  legs  were  bent 
quite  Up  to  the  head,  and  the  arms  were  placed  between  the 
thighs.     The  face  was  downwards.     The  direction  of  the 
corpse  was. east  and  wett,  the  head  being  to  the  east.     The 
body  was  carefully  wrapt  in  a  great  number  of  opossum 
skins.     The  head  was  bound  rouiid  with  the  common  net  and 
girdle  of  the  natives.     Over  the  whule  was  a  larger  net. 
Two  cypress  trees  were  to  the  west  and  north  of  this  barrow, 
dutant  about  fifty  feet.     The  i^ides  of  them  towards  the 
sepulchre  were  burked,  and  curious  characters  were  deeply 
engraven  in  them." 


MAHOMETANISM. 

Tub  religion  of  the  Mussulmans  is  Mahometanism  ; 
it  extends  over  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia^  Persia^ 
jEgypt,  Morocco,  Fez,.  AlgiBm,  Tripoli,  Barca,  Nubia. 
Natoha^  Turcooiawa,  Geor^ir,  and.  Turkey  in  Europe ; 
from  ail  those  places,  pilgrinia^ea  are  made'  t»  M«ocai, 
the  birth.place  of  the  prophet  of  the  MussiiiinaDS, 
like  as  the  ancient  Jews  used  to  go  up.  to  Jeitjsdem  to 
worship  and  bring  theis  offieriAgs  to  tiie  ttetmpke*  From 
Cairo,  in  Egypt,  a  carairan  or  company  of  persons  go 
yearly  to  Mecca^  consistiiig,  ass  it  is  stMed  by  travellers^ 


of  at  least  fifty  thousand.  Witk  •thia  oompanyof  daivolecs, 
tbe^pricetfr  that  go  up  ate  allowed  comidwable  privilejice^ 
and  are  called  •  saints.*  lo.the'cityt  of-  Bezy  ^luok  is  tiie 
capital  of  Morocco, •  there,  are  a*  grrotl mtmbsr  of  moiqttes,. 
some  of  ^v4iich  are  very  magnificent^  being  ssp^rlBil  oi 
mavble  pillars,  and  their  interiors  idecoratod .is  Uietsoit 
sumptuons  maimer;-  ther  principal,  or  Grand  Moi^e» 
having  about  a>  thonamid.  lam ps^ burning  evevy^  ni^u 

Mahomet,  the  fooniler  of  this  religion,  fioanshid  absst 
tli&  year  of»  the  Christnii' ora  0S&2.  Though  desesoM 
from  amoble  family,  he*  was  in>  indigent  eirctraiitenoM, 
and,  under  an  uncle,  named  Abu«^Tfaieb.  was^eiapkiyed 
in  oommercial  puranitsr;  but  by  bis rflianria|fi  with  stidi 
widow,  he  accfaisedi  ooost^erabto  wealth* 

Fifteen  yeara  of  h is.  life  were  4evoted  •  to  sseltisiM ;  aod 
in  that  time-  he  composed .  the>  Koran,,  and*  plasncd  bti> 
scheme  of  religion,  wibiob,  with<nsspc«fc  toils  ordiBaicBi, 
seems*  to  be  a  compuiiiid' of  PafoaniMiit  Judsista,.  and 
Christianity.  The  chief,  dockiinei  of^  the-  Konaa  ii  t(» 
unity  of  Giidy  aadt  msLnyt  moral  preeept» are  cosAaioed is 
that  standard  of  the  Mahamotoo  faiths  b*id  the  pMsoiples. 
incuica(ted  by  this  religion  are  not;  eoitrely  apiriuii»i,  mm 
things  of  a  sensual- notuoe  being  adnHlted ;  sueh  aspaly* 
gamy,,  and*  the  possession  of  beautifuli  women  is  heawsr 
by  those  who  adiiere  tothe  dootiines'Of  the  PropheUv 
die  in.  defence  .of  hisreligsom  The  M'ahelneisos^snl  Mt 
unwilling  to*allow  the  prophetic  ol»araeter  of  JesasCiuriMy 
and  they  consider  the  Bible  as  a.  book/  of'  Divine  iuspirs* 
tioa,  but  their  Koran>  as  a  more  coo^ilele  interpreuiios 
of  religious  knowledge  and  duly. 

In*  a  con  venation  on  the  sahjeelf  of  their  faith,  wMeik 
some  of  the  Muftis  had  ^iih  Buonafwrte  ia  S^pt,tbey 
agreed  that  Christ  was  the  Christian's  prophet,  snd  (hat 
the  gospel  was  given  to  him  by  Divine  inspiraUon;  bnt 
that  the  Koran  was  also  given  to  Mahomet  by  a  revolt. 
tion  from  above  they  strictly  insisted  upoa»  and  ibat  it 
was  their  duty  to  believe  its  doctrines  and  ful61  its  pre> 
cepts.  If  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  best  iiiformatioa 
of  persons  who  have  resided  in  Cou9iaDtinQp)e,.ibe  creed 
of  the  iVI  ussulman  is  as  follows :,—- • 

"  I  believe. in  the  books  which  haive-  been  delivered 
from  heaven  to  the  prophi'ts ;  the  Korea  to  Mahomet,  the 
Pentateuch  to  Moses^  the  Psalter  to.  David,  and  iheGoi- 
pel  to  Jesus  Christ.  I  believe  iu  the  prophets,  sod  the 
miracles  the>  have  performed^  Adam  was  the  first  pro* 
phet,  and  Mahomet  was.  the  last.  I  believe  iu  the  bridft 
Sirat,  which  passes  over  the  bottonslosa  pit  o(  belli  it  it 
as  fine  as- a  hair,  and  as  sharp  as  a  aolire.  All  ODUSt  pMs* 
over  it,  and  the  wicked  shall  be  thi^own  off.  1  belters 
that  for  the  space  of  SO^OtiO  years^  tlio  righteous  sbsU 
repose  under  the  shade  of  the  temestriai^  paivadiss,  sad  tbe 
wicked  shall  be  exposed,  naked  to  the- burning  rays  of  ^ 
sun.  1  believe  in  the- water- pools^ of  Pamdise^  Eicbof 
the  propbeta  ha»in  Paradise  a  basin  for  bis  own  acs;  ^^ 
water  is*  whiter  than  milk,  and  sweeter  than  heae]^.  ^^ 
the  ridges  oi!  the  pools  are  vessels  to  drink  out  oU  ^ 
they  are  bordered  with  staia.  I  believe  io  heaven  asd 
in  belk  The  inhabitants  of  the  former  know  no  xf^ai*^ 
and  t^e  hoHri9>  wtho  attend  them  are  never  affltdeci  ^ 
sickness.  The  floor  of  Paradise  is.  nMssk,  the  stoae^si* 
silver,  and  tlie  ceaient  gcild.  The  dtmmed  mre^  oat^ 
contrary,  tormented  with  fire* and  by  voraaiouaaDd  poi* 
sonous  animals/' 

it  is  evident  by  this  creed,  that  MahoYBelnism  it  i 
strange  mi«ti^e  of  spirituel  and  sensual- cotieeptioos;  ^ 
seems  to  have  been  formed,  in* a  great  ni^asufev.otttof  lb* 
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various  religioDs  existing  at  .the  time  wiien  it  was  pro* 
««fHi  (gated  by  its  author,  itie  being  a  ad  attributes  of  One 
Oed  forming:  the  basts  on  Which  it  was  erected.  The 
^alMtanttai foundation  on  which  it  was  built,  its  opposition 
'4»  polytheism,  and  the  promises  of  sensual  ei\joyment  in 
heaven,  contributed  to  spread  the  belief  io  its  docrrines 
'^?ith tsotistderable  rapidity  among  the  voluptuous  inhabit 
tents  of  the  eastern  countries ;  they  rea  lily  embraced 
a  system  that  promised  them  enjoyments,  which  they 
esteemed  beyond  every  other  consideration :  and  the 
^fretended  conrmuni cations  of  Mahomet  with  angels  and 
spirits  imposed  so  strongly  on  ihem,  that  they  adopted 
his  teaching  as  of  Divine  authoritv.  and  his  words  as  the 
<leeree8  of  Heaven.  But  Mahomet  did  not  leave  his  doc- 
trines to  find  their  way  to  the  human  heart  by  their 
«YceHeRcy  alone,  as  in  the  christian  Scrip tirres,  for  he 
«iiade  the  sword  an  instrument  to  enforce  his. ordinances; 
«Hid  as  part  of  his  system  was  of  a  carnal  nature,  so  he 
«9ed  with  no  sparing  hand  the  most  cogent  method  to  give 
it  a  temporal  supremacy.  This  s^premicy  is  vested  in 
the  -grand  Mofti,  under  whom  are  the  imanit,  or  priests : 
'the  monks,  who  are  very  numerous,  are  called  dercises ; 
idiey  are tibstomions  in  living,  and  rigid  in  devotion ;  there 
jrre  eight  orders  of  them.  The  Mahometans  reckon  their 
years  from  the  Hegrra,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  ^\%\\i  of 
MahoBKt.'*  Formefrly  the  Sultans  assumed  the  office  of 
<3ilKph,  or  supreme  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  being  the 
iiuecessors  of  Mahomet;  but  indolence  and  supineness 
ibave  caused  them  to  delegate  that  office  to  the  Mufti, 
as  they  have  also  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  Grand 
Vitfcr. 

Many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahometans  are  clumsy 
^oittatians  of  the  christian  Scriptures.    They  believe  that 
4tt  the  last  day  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
«b all  be  raised  ;  that  Michael  the  archangel  shall  weigh 
the  souls  of  men  ;   tliat  there  is  a  purgatory,  or  inler- 
'ined i ate  state ;   that  to  have  images  in  their  temples  is 
idolatry;   that  the  new  moon  ought  to  be  saluted  reve- 
Tentially;  that  polygamy  is  allowable  ;  that  a  pilgrima,r(} 
to  Mecca  every  year  is  required  ;  and  Uiat  they  should 
hooonr  the  prophet  Mahomet  by  prostrations  and  offer- 
ings.   They  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  fate ;  but  acknow- 
4edge  the  efficacy  of  good  works,  and  consider  alms-deeds 
:aud  charity  as  being  essential  virtues. 


f  community.    Every  man  in  a  state  of  society  must  submit 
not  only  to  restrictive  laws,  but  also  to  the  yieUlinor  of  his 


POLITICAL  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.]^ 

Tbe  first  and  most  important  political  right,  is  thiil 
-which  eve?y  man  ought  to  have  ;  thst  is,  an  equal  pro- 
tection by-the  laws  of  his  comtry,  and  an  adequate  share 
"411  the  iraminsr  of  those  laws.    In  the  latter  in-'tance,  he 
irho  is  to  submit  to  certain  pcofulations,  should  be  con- 
«ult«d  as  to  his  opinion,  and  h^ve  thp  option  of  his  assent 
«r    dissent,    respecting  the   propnety  of  the  institutions 
no der  which   he   has   to  live ;  and,  though  he  may  not 
«control,  yet  ho  may  advise,  petition,  and  even  remonstratp 
against  whatever  seems  to  him  improper,  or  inconvenient ; 
Jbat  he  eannot  justifiably  resist  the  decision  of  a  majority, 
.  ^rtth  respect  to  those  rales  which  are  to  govern  the  whole 

•  The  Hegira,  or  flijjht  of  Mahomet  From  Mecca  to  Medina,  to 
i«votd  hi9  persecutors,  happened  on  Friday,  July  16th,  622  ;  from  this 

period  his  followers  fixed  their-f  ra,  and  from  thence  they  date  the  foun- 
idation  of  their  empire  and  religion.     Mahomet  waa  bomat  Mecca,  in 

£7 1»  and  died  at  Medina,  634. 


sentiments,  in  many  particulars.     When  he  Buds  the  will 
of  the  multitude  against  him,  his  acquiescence  is  then  a 
duty,    by    which   alone   he   can    secure    a    title    to    be 
protected  from  injury,  or  the  violence  of  desperate  out- 
laws ;     who,    taking    advantage    of    his    oppositiou    to 
authority,  would  not  scruple  to  despoil  him  of  his  rights. 
This  submission  is  not  incompatible  with  the  privilege  of 
complaint  when  a  man  finds  himself  oppressed,  or  that 
the  operation  of  certain  laws  are  become   partial  and 
unjust  ;  in  fact,  it  will  occur  that  the  wisest  regulations 
at  one  time,  may,  through  the  changes  of  circumstances, 
become  at  a  future  time  obsolete,  if  not  obnoxious ;  and 
then  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  represent  them  as  such,  and 
actively  strive  for  the  abrogation  of  whatever  is  perni- 
cious  in  the  civil  or  criminal  code  of  jurisprudence  :  and 
in  pursuance  of  such  an  object,  the  right  of  access  to  the 
highest  power  oianot  be  refu^ted,  consistently  with  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  a  free  government ;  for,  while 
peevish    innovations    are    to    be    guarded    arrainst    with 
cautious  vigilance,  manifest  improvements  should  oot  be 
rejected,    ^he  authority  that  has  been  established   for 
the  public  good  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  cannot 
assume  a  hostile  dominion  over  them,  without  bre.iking 
the  civil  compact:  the  door  once  shut  as^ain^t  application 
for  relief  and  redress  of  grievances,  it  follow*  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  deserted  for  tha  pride  of  power, 
and  that  society  is  no  longer  cemented  by  mutual  con- 
sent and  satisfaction.     But  to  sow  discontent  aurrig  the 
subjects  of  a  state,  with   a  base  design  of  profi  ing  by 
di-^cord,  or  rising  into  notoriety  and  influence,  for  selfish 
purposes,  is  not  a  right,  but  a  rebellion  aoriinst  both  the 
o-overnment  and  the  governed ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  an 
attempt  to  break  that  mutual  and  salutary  covenant,  by 
which  the  safety  and  peace  of  society  was  to  be  s»*cured. 
The  sooner  an  attempt  of  such  a  di^organiz'ng  and  dia- 
bolical  nature   is   suppressed,   the   bett«r   for    the  cona- 
manity,   and   the   more   creditiiile   to   that    government 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  people  from  «»nch  vile  inva- 
sions of  their  peace   and  welfare.      If  an  individual,  by 
superior  talents,  industry,  or  m  *rit  of  any  kind,  cati  raise 
himself  to  eminence,  and  gain  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of    his    fellow-citizens   or    countrymen,    his    exaltation 
becomes  of  that  legitimate  nature,  that  it  is  a  mitter  of 
ri"-ht;  it  is  not  a  factious  invasion  of  public  order,  but  a 
circumstance  that  promotes  emulition,  and  confirms  the 
wisdom  and  advantai^es  of  a  well-governed  state:  that 
individual  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  the  ascending 
scale  of  society,  his  qualification^  prove  him  to  be  worthy ; 
and  he  rises,  not  like  a  ilesolatin^  tempest,  but  like  an 
orient  ray,  that  opens  a  scene  of  serene  contemji'ation  for 
the  admiration  of  men,  and  shows  the  virtues  they  sho  dd 
imitate.     This  right  of  aspiring  to  eminence  by  superior 
worth  and  talent,  is  cliarac'eristic  ot  liberty  in  its  true 
sense,  and  a  popular  proof  of  its  existence  in  any  country 
where  political  rights  are  well  understood. 

Protection,  as  a  political  right,  extendi  to  the  security 
of  a  man's  person  and  property,  as  arell  as  his  privilege 
with  reo-ard  to  the  governm  nit,  not  only  from  depreda- 
tions by  desperate  robbers,  incendiaries,  &c.,  but  also 
from  the  violence  of  oppression  and  injustice  by  the 
more  powerful  or  opulent  of  his  neighbours  ;  the  poorest 
person,  living  under  the  law,  has  an  equal  right  with  the 
richest,  to  have  justice  done,  and  his  suit  heard  and  deter- 
mined,' without  prejudice   or  partiality,  and  to  have  a 
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readj  way  to  obtain  redress  in  case  of  injury  or  grievance 
of  any  kind  :  any  obstruction  to  this  privilege,  howsoever 
created,  is  a  deprivation  of  the  poor  man's  political  right, 
and  a  deviation  from  justice ;  every  instance  of  wrong  in 
this  respect  is  a  slip  in  the  knot  that  binds  society  toge- 
ther, and  may  untie  the  cord  of  union  and  subordination. 
I  Persons  accused  of  crime,  insubordination  to  the  laws, 
or  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others,  are  politically  en- 
titled to  a  fair  and  open  trial ;  and  no  accusation  against 
a  man,  however  atrocious  the  deed  (when  proved)  may 
appear,  ought  to  prejudice  the   minds  of  his   judges 

'  against  any  defence  the  accused  may  make ;  and  it  is 
his  undoubted  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals, 
and  in  every  respect  according  to  the  impartial  laws  of 
his  country:  also,  that  he  be  not  deprived  of  his  liberty 
an  unnecessary  length  of  time,  or  without  reasonable 
cause,  before  his  trial, — personal  freedom  being  a  right 
of  the  most  sacred  kind,  and  which  Qu^ht  not  to  be  in- 
fringed upon,  but  under  positive  proof  or  public  necessity, 
and  the  security  of  justice.  Jf  the  laws  of  a  state  are 
founded  on  justice  and  equity,  they  will  be  such  as  every 
good  man  would  regard  as  rules  of  conduct  for  himself 
in  all  his  actions,  even  though  no  power  or  authority 
existed  to  enforce  otjedience  to  them.  Submission  to 
wise  regulations  is  therefore  no  abridgment  of  a  just 
man's  liberty  :  the  boundaries  of  civil  riorht  are  the  bul- 
warks of  civil  security  ;  and  the  fence  that  is  formed  to 

'  circumscribe  his^  sphere  of  duty,  is  the  true  shield  of  his 

]  social  and  political  rights.  His  enjoyments,  his  pleasures, 
his  pastimes,  his  duties,  the  whole  range  of  his  desires, 
lie  within  the  compass  of  the  circle,  and  he  feels  no  re- 
straint in  consequence  of  the  security  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. In  truth,  he  is  not  controlled  by  the  law,  for 
he  has  a  law  within  himself;  and  hence  it  occurs,  that  to 
act  agreeably  to  well-devised  and  honestly-administered 
laws,  is  perfect  liberty.  Any  other  condition  would 
place  a  man  in  the  lamentable  miseries  of  licentiousness ; 
like  a  traveller  in  a  wilderness,  where  the  trackless  wild 
has  no  traces  of  a  path  to  guide  him  on  his  way  in  safety 

'  from  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  devouring  monsters  of 
the  desert. 

Expediency  has  in  past  ages  sutrgested  the  idea  of 
partial  privileges  to  some,  and  the  exclusive  advantages 
of  honour  and  profit  have  been  assumed  by  a  few,  on  the 
plea  of  decorum  and  system,  lest  incompetent  or  impro- 
per persons  should  take  on  themselves  offices  of  skill  and 
learning  to  which  they  were  not  eligible,  either  through 
want  of  talent  or  experience  ;  and  sometimes  less  feasi* 
ble  objections  have  existed,  under  covert  of  those,  to 
bar  out  the  humble  individual  from  rising  into  conse- 
quence and  dignity. 

Other  practices  have  been  sanctioned  by  power,  to 
withhold  a  participation  in  political  rights,  on  account  of 
certain  principles  which,  appearing  repugnant,  or  con- 
trary to  general  conviction,  were  considered  as  disquali- 
fications for  the  social  union  ;  being,  as  was  imagined, 
derogatory  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  Both 
those  methods  of  proscription  were  de  facto  persecutions, 
wholly  hostile  to  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights ;  for 
whatever  may  be  a  man's  origin,  his  pursuits,  or  avoca- 
tions in  life,  his  sentiments,  or  religious  opinions,  so  long 
as  he  contributes  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  state,  to 
bear  its  expenses  in  due  proportions,  and  to  avoid  any 
infraction  of  the  rij^hts  of  others,  his  claim  to  a  full  par- 
ticipation in  common  political  rights  is  plain  and  indubi- 
table.    He  ought  not  to  be  shut  out  from  the  immunities 


and  privileges  to  which  his  industry,  probity,  and  talents 
may  fairly  entitle  him  ;  nor  degraded  below  that  enu^ 
nence  which  is  accessible  to  any  of  his  feilow-ciiizetisof 
more  orthodox  or  more  pliable  conformity  ihm  liimjeif. 
He  who  helps  to  navigate  the  ship,  and  conduct  her  b 
the  haven,  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  sea  because oo 
the  voyage  he  did  not  say  the  Paler  Nohter  in  a  parlicolir 
tongue,  or  sing  psalms  to  certain  tunes:  let  him  land 
and  be  remunerated  as  one  of  the  crew.  Ha?ing  shared 
the  common  danger,  and  performed  the  duty  ol  hisherlh 
and  station  on  board,  the  rest  is  between  man  and  his 
Maker,  not  subject  to  human  control. 

Some  persons  may  ^imagine,  that  to  deprive  a  man  s( 
a  small  riuhc  is  but  a  trifling  offence,  notwithstandiog 
the  principle  is  the  same,  and  to  a  poor  man  the  injury  is 
as  great  as  if  a  monarch  were  to  be  deprived  of  h» 
crown.     When  Diogrenes  repulsed  the  intrusive  Mace- 
donian, by  desiring  him  to  stand  out  of  the  sunshiw, 
which  was  shaded   by  his  presence  from  the  tub  of  the 
cynic,  doubtless  he  feft  the  interception  of  the  solar  np 
as  a  breach  on  his  natural  right  greater  than  any  which 
the  proud  conqueror  had  made,  even  when  be  wrested 
the  Persian  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  Darius.    And  why 
should  he  not  ?     Alexander  did  not  take  away  the  light 
and  warmth  from  Darius;  he  left  him  something  still  b 
possess  ;  but  when  he  stood  before  the  genial  beam  which 
warmed  the  life-blood  of  the  philosopher,  he  clouded  hii 
enjoyment  of  light,  and   robbed  him  of  a  comfort  for 
which  the  crowns  he  had  seized  would  to  this  anchorite 
have  been  no  compensation.  It  is  not  the  mtnimum  of  right 
that  makes  it  less  of  a  right,  any  more  thftu  a  penny  in 
a  poor  man's  pocket  should  be  taken  away  from  him,0B 
the  allegation  that,  being  so  small  a  sum,  the  act  of  in- 
justice is  also  trifling,  and  had  it  been  a  pound  the  rio- 
lence  would  not  have  been  done  ;  but  penny  or  poand 
makes  but  little  difl^erence  to  the  owner,  if  by  what  ii 
taken  he  shall  have  nothing  Ief\.     Political  rights  are 
therefore  not  to  be  esteemed  so  much  on  acrounloftbeir 
magnitude,  as  they  should  be  respected  for  the  effect aad 
consequence  their  possession,  or  the  divestment  of  (hem, 
may  have  upon  a  lawful  proprietor.     The  meitmdtvm 
is  reciprocally  binding  between  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  with  this  only  difference,  that  ihe  rich 
ought  to  be  liberal,  and  for  that,  the  poor  ought  to  be 

frateful ;  for  what  two  virtues  are  more  congenial  u> 
uman  happiness  and  pleasure*  than  generosity  and  gn- 
titude?  Itseems,  indeed,  as  if  the  Almighty  had  bestowed 
wealth  on  some,  and  destined  others  to  poveriy,  tbst 
mankind  should  be  blessed  with  the  supreme  biipp"><^ 
of  exercising  these  pleasing  virtues  ;  and  when  the  nca 
man  withholds  his  hand  from  the  needy,  and  i^huts  ha 
heart  against  the  appeals  of  pity,  he  obstinately  rff«»<* 
the  highest  enjoyment  that  gold  can  purchase,  andlM' 
heaven  in  kindness  bestows  on  mortal  men,  to  soothe  tK 
woes  that  corrupted  nature  has  sca4tered  about  the  workL 

How  indignant  was  the  king  of  Israel,  when  the  p^ 
phet  related  to  him  the  wrong  done  to  the  poor  man,ky 
one  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  only  lamb;  and  bo» 
ready  was  David  to  exercise  his  regal  power  and  p^^ 
cial  authority,  by  instantly  declaring,  "  The  man  lJ»^ 
hath  done  this  shall  surely  die."  Now,  had  it  been* 
mean  subject  of  David,  his  death  would  have  hpeow 
evitable,  though  not  more  deserved  than  by  himtowwo 
Nathan  said,  "  Thou  art  the  man  !"         ^  ^^ 

Even-handed  justice  is  a  common  political  riffht.  *  •' 
man  should  be  excluded|  and  no  man  should  be  exenipl"^ 
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tberefrom ;  nor  should  any  pains,  penalties,  or  fines,  ex* 
ceed  the  punishment  due  in  niercy  and  justice  to  the 
offence  committed  :  connivance  in  one  instance,  and  con- 
demnation in  another,  of  similar  proof,  the  offences  being 
manifest,  is  gross  dereliction  of  auty,  and  basely  abusing 
man's  political  rights.  In  respect  of  municipal  privileges 
and  political  rights,  all  the  members  of  a  community  are 
bondjide  eaual ;  there  cannot  be  any  distinction  in  them. 
They  should  be  free  as  air,  open  as  the  day,  and  admi- 
nistered as  impartially  as  He  who  rules  the  spheres,  and 
whose  sun  shines  as  serenely  on  the  worm  that  crawls 
from  the  dust,  as  on  the  triumphant  monarch  of  a  mighty 
empire,  mounted  on  a  diamond  throne  of  state.  Accord- 
ing to  its  proper  place  and  nature,  every  creature  re- 
ceives its  equal  share  of  life  and  liberty,  and  all  enjoy 
from  Heaven  their  equal  rights. 


HORRIBLE   CANNIBALISM    IN    NEW    ZEA- 
LAND. 

The  Taimanian  Joumai  (pubtished  in  Hobart  Town), 
of  the  21st  of  January,  1830,  contains  a  narrative  of 
some  terrific  scenes  related  to  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
by    a    highly   respectable   and   intelligent   eye-witness. 
Captain  Briggs.     About  the  middle  of  that  year  Captain 
Briggs  arrived,  in  the  Dragony  at  New  Zealand,  and 
found  that  a  great  deal  of  animosity  existed  between  two 
savage  tribes ;  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  chief, 
called  the  Marine wie,  and  the  other  by  two  chiefs,  called 
the  RobuUoh   and  the   Hecbo.     On  Captain  Briggs's 
arrival,  the  two  latter  chieflains  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  accompany  them  in  an  expedition,  which  they  had 
been  for  some  time  preparing  against  the  Marinewie. — 
Captain  Briggs,  however,   peremptorily  refused  to  be 
associated  in  tlie  horrid  enterprise;  —  not  so  with  the 
commander  of  another  British  vessel,  which  happened 
Just  then  to  arrive  upon  a  trading  voyase.     She  was  a 
fine  brig  of  300  tons,  whose  name,  and  tnat  of  the  com- 
mander, we   reluctantly  forbear   to  insert.     The  two 
chiefs  iqpreed   with   this   person   that  his   ship   should 
convey  them,  and  their  people,  to  the  country  of  the 
Marinewie,  where   the   war  was  carried   on  to  utter 
extermination.     On  the  22d  of  October  of  the  above 
year  the  expedition  sailed :  there  was  a  fine  fleet  of  war 
canoes,  two  chiefs,  with  about  1100  picked  warriors,  on 
board  the  English  brig.     Captain  Briggs  remained  at 
the  anchorage,  procuring,  by  the  usual  means  of  barter, 
a  cargo  for  his  vessel.     On  the  11th  of  November,  the 
expedition   returned,  having  been   entirely  successful ; 
the  Marinewie  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  his  whole 
people  destroyed,  (except  such  aa  fled  into  the  interior, 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,)  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
(a  fine  girl  of  fifteen)  taken  prisoners.     The  captain  of 
the  vessel  stated,  that  on  their  arrival  at  Bank's  Harbour, 
the  Hecho  and  the  RobuUoh  caused  all  their  people  to 
conceal  themselves  below  ;  that  the  Marinewie  sent  im- 
mediately on  board  to  negotiate  for  the  trading,  which 
he,  of  course,  supposed  was  the  object  of  the  English- 
man's arrival.     The  trade  commenced ;  and  the  Marine- 
wie, not  suspecting  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  went 
himself  on  board.    After  he  had  been  seated  in  the  cabin 
some  time,  the  Hecho  and  RobuUoh  jumped  upon  him 
from  their  place  of  concealment,  as  did  their  people  upon 
all  those  who  attended  him  on  board,  and,  seizing  him 


by  the  train,  explained  to  him  his  situation.  The  scene 
which  followed  is  too  dreadful  to  describe.  During  the 
night,  (he  RobuUoh,  the  Hecho,  and  their  men,  landed 
from  the  ship;  and  having  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  Marinewie,  they  sent  them  on 
board,  and  a  work  of  death  ensued,  utterly  unspeakable 
and  undescribahle,  for  the  horrible  cruelties  that  were 
perpetrated.  The  whole  population  of  the  place  who 
did  not  escape  were  killed,  except  about  fifty,  reserved 
to  bo  taken  back  and  sacrificed  at  the  bloody  feast  of* 
triumph  which  awaited  their  return.  At  day-light,  in  the 
morning,  the  victors  were  actively  employed  in  cutting 
up  and  preparing  for  the  steam  kettles  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  slaughtered  victims  of  the  night.  The  whole  of 
the  day  was  occupied  in  salting,  and  packing  in  baitkets, 
heads  and  bodies  to  be  conveyed  hack.  Amongst  the 
victims  was  a  fine  young  woman,  who  was  cut  open,  her 
head  and  part  of  her  body  salted ;  and  the  remainder,, 
in  the  presence  of  the  captain,  ofiicers,  and  crew  of  the 
British  ship,  given  to  the  pigs,  which  they  themselves 
fed  onl 


SUPERSTITION  AT  SEA. 

In  the  Essays  we  some  time  since  published  upon 
**  Popular  Superstitions/'  we  omitted,  as  a  correspondent 
has  well  reminded  us,  to  speak  of,  probably,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  existing  instances  of  the  power  of 
superstitious  feeling  to  weaken  and  debase  even  the- 
most  resolute  and  masculine  minds.  The  whole  civilized 
earth  bears  testimony  to  the  stern  and  imperturbable 
gallantry  of  British  seamen.  Call  upon  *'  the  hardy  tar'* 
to  close-reef  top-sails  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and,  giving  the 
true  nautical  ^^hiich*^  to  his  hand  neminandumB,  up  goes 
gallant  Jack,  though  it  blows  ^reat  guns,  and  the  frail 
yards  on  which  he  rests  are  creaking  and  bending  beneath 
the  mountainous  masses  of  waves.  A  broadside !  Let 
him  have  a  double  dose  of  it, —  a  seventy-four  on  his 
larboard,  and  a  ninety  on  the  other,  and  there  you  find 
him  working  his  guns,  or  making  all  snug  alofl.  just  as 
coolly  as  if  guns,  powder,  ball,  and  boardmg-pikes  were 
not  in  existence.  But  in  the  case  of  a  ^^  ghost,"  honest 
John  would  much  rather  be  excused ;  as  witness  the 
following  anecdote. 

One  after  another,  on  board  of  a  certain  vessel,  did 
the  sailors  come  down  without  their  reefing  the  main  top- 
sail. Such  a  very  unusual  non-performance  of  duty  was,, 
of  course  any  thing  but  too  agreeable  to  the  officers, — 
and  the  mate,  on  inquiring,  found  that  some  one  had 
saluted  them  with  *<  it  blows  hard."  He  went  up,  and 
found  an  extremely  fine  parrot ! 

Again, — Another  of  our  ofiicers  mentioned  that,  on  one 
of  his  voyages,  he  remembered  a  boy  having  been  sent  up 
to  clear  a  rope  which  had  got  foul  above  tne  mizen-top. 
Presently,  however,  he  came  back,  trembling,  and  al- 
most tumbling  to  the  bottom,  declaring  that  he  had  seen 
^^  Old   Davy,"  afl  the  cross-trees  ;   moreover,  that  the 
Evil  One  had  a  huge  head  and  face,  with  prick-ears,  and 
eyes  as  bright  as  fire.     Two  or  three  others  were  sent  up 
in  succession  ;  to  all  of  whom  the  apparition  glared  forth, 
and  was  identified  by  each  to  be  *^  Old   Davy,"  sure 
enough.     The  mate,  in  a  rage,  at  length  mounted  him- 
self;  when  resolutely,  as  in  the  former  case,  searching 
for  the  bugbear,  he  soon  ascertained  the  innocent  cause 
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of  80  much  terror  \o  be  a  large  horned  owl,  so  lodged  as 
to  1)6  out  of  sight  to  those  who  ascended  on  the  other 
side  of*the  ve^stil ;  but  which,  when  any  one  approached 
the  cross-trees,  popped  up  his  portentous  visage  to  see 
what  was  coming.  Th«  mate  brought  him  down  in 
triumph,  and  '*  Old  Davy,"  the  owl,  became  a  very 
peaceable  shipmate  among  the  crew,  who  were  no  longer 
scared  by  his  horns  and  eyes;  for  sailors  turn  their  backs 
on  nothing  when  they  know  what  it  is.  Had  the  birds, 
in  these  two  inslanceH,  departed  as  they  came,  of  course 
they  would  have  been  deemed  8up>ernatural  visitants  to 
(be  respective  ships  by  all  who  had  heard  the  one  or 
teen  the  other. 


only  be  in  one  place,  the  ubiquity  of  the  true  God  wu  Ion 
gotten  ;  and  cuneequemly  they  multiplied  gods  for  diferent 
purposes,  and  to  preside  over  difTtrtnt  couatties  and  placet* 
Thus  were  idolatry. and  poly iheism  introduced  into  the^ot^d 
among  the  dercendauts  of  Noah,  and  especially  tboie  «1)o 
sprung  from  Mizraim,  aikd  who  emitted  from  Asia  htto 
Egypt.  To  explore  the  source  of  PagamsDQ,  we  need  not 
go  higher  than  the  Egyptians ;  nor  need  we  k)ok  iito  tbe 
customs  and  practices  of  the  Cbaldees,  a8<ecnDe  tititenhive 
dune  ;  and  who,  by  refining  and  commentycg  upon  wim 
terms  In  the  Chaldean  language,  bsnre  perplexed  rather tbui 
developed  the  mysteries  they  pretended  to  unfold :  for  in- 
stance,  one  of  them  makes  the  word  oub  to  sigttify  a  f nmlar 
spirit,  and  also  a  serpent,  and  thnttboth  was  fhe«aiDellRBg 
in  the  feminine  sesfe  ;t  but  it'wffi'be  dHfieiih  to  pforeikt 
in  any  language 'the  distinction  df  raAk  aodYettakwufim 
applied  to  serpents,  though  itbaB'beento^natKfosmttd 
It  18  an  astounding  fact,  that  'in  the  middle  of  the  nine-    o^  familiar  spirits,  that  is^  to  wizatds  and  witches ;  and  if  oii 

^te^rith  century,  after  the  promulgation  of  tbe  Gospel,  not  a  ^^  '^bofh  were-«¥er  iieed  -by4lw  ChaWwi  toaigiifyacr 

'foutth  part  of  mankind  has  embraced  the  christian  religion ; 


■feaci 


PAGANISM. 


and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  of  this  number,  many  are 

more  busied  about  abstract  notions  of  b'cripture  doctrine,  or 

more  solicitous  about  temporal  affairs,  than  really  impressed 

with  the  spirit  and  essence  of  pure   Christianity.     If  we 

deduct  from  the  aggregHte  estimate  of  the  christian  sects 

those  who  violate  its  sanctuaries  by  superstitious  ordinances, 

worldly  motives,  and  uncharitable  feeling  toward  other  pro- 

fess^ors  of  different  opiiaons  concerning  points  of  faith,  we 

8hall,  it  is  to  be  feared,  find  that  the   flock  of  Christ  is  yet 

a  little  flock ;  and  that  its  members  are  not  located,   but 

scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  wheresoever  his  name 

is  mentioDCvl  (Juhn  xvi.  3'2];   yet,  though  scattered,   and 

unknown  to  each  other,   they  are  recognised  and  united 

'by  and  in  their  spiritual  He.id.  when  they  follow  thht  Head  in 

the  purhy  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.     But  nothing  is  so 

difiicult  as  the  separation  of  outwai:d  objects  from  the  ideas 

61  inward  perceptions :  that  which  the  eyes  cannot  see,  is 

seldom  spiritually  discerned,  and  never  continually  present 

'to  the  mind  ;  hence  it  occurs,  that  in  those  in^ervals  of  in- ' 

'advertency,  errors  are  committed,  and  wrong  notions  enter 

into  I  he  hearts  of  men  ;  for  they  are  continually,  'for  want  of 

a  clear  view,  assimilating  in  theh*  imaginations  the  invisible 

to  the  visible  world.*     On  this  account  it  was  observed  by 

'Christ  to  the  Jews:  "  If  I  have  told  you  of  earthly  fhini^s 

and  ye  do  not  understand,  how  shall  ye  understand  if  I 

^peak  to  you  of  heavenly  things  ?"     And  even  the  disciples 

of  Christ  were  long  sjnritually  blind,  aa  appears  by  the  re-" 

«quest  of  Philip,  that  he  might  be  em|  owered  to  see  Gt»tl  the 

Paibcr,   like   an  object  of  matter   and    fub^tance    before 

hie  eyes.  (John  xvi.  8.)     The  principles  of  Paganism  pre- 

^iJed   in  the  miad  of  Philip,  and   he   knew  not  at  th»t 

time  how  to  worship  a  Being  that  did  not  appear  p(«F?onaUv 

in  his  sight ;  and,  un/ovtunsirely,  at  thii>  preeent  era  of  gospel 


truth,  too  many  Christians  fall  into  'the  aame  tlelasiom,  and    wtthstandinsTthtirtikiUiamltcienceiD  leftming  atfd  tl^  *i^t 
entertain  a  degrading  rdea  of  the  Deity,  by  n-  |ter«ootii(V«tion  'itfaey  Were,  like  the  descritdaobs  uf  Mizraiai,  gross  idolatiin. 


pents,  they  must  have  been  used  figuratively,  as  comparing 
cunning  men  and  women  to  that  aubtfle'  rqitiie,  eisctWu 
we  make  use  of  such  expreitidns  in  our  own  language.  We 
say  of  a  morose  and  rude  man,  that  be  is  a  bear;  of  a  glut- 
tonous and  selfish  one,  that  he  is  a  hog ;  and  wirli  ]^reat 
propriety  we  may  say  of*  artful  persons,  he  is  a  jfrpent.-or 
she  is  a  serpeviess  :  but  it  would  be  quite  imoaialous  to  say 
of  wizards  and  Witches  that  they  had  serpems.  iflsteadof 
Fa\ing  they  had  familiar  spirits.  This,  however,  is  very  little 
to  the  purpcjse  ;  aiid  it  will  be  easily  shown,  thait  when  the 
serpent  became  an  object  c»f  adoration  it  waats  an  cobkm 
of  Iffe,  or  of  rhat  vtvifjing  influence  which' waa  wppofedio 
give  and  sustain  life ;  and  as  they  could  not  eoinpreli««i 
what  it  was  that  did  give  and  preserve  life,  tiiey  set  op  M 
as  a  visible  emblem  or  token  which  ap|jro«ched  aetrtit to 

the  resemblance,  in  their  ideas,  on  account  of  the  teiimikaw 
tenacity  of  hfe  exhibited  by  these  reptiles ;  and  in  cosae- 
quence,  the  same  term  was  used  to  aignify  bo»hhf«»8^' 
serpent — in  one  sen^e  literally,  in  the  other  figurhtiwlf. 
But  that  which  was  frguratiire  soon  became  Ktwattf  »**• 
preted  and  thus  the  representation  was  taken  for  the  rettoty, 
the  picture  for  the  place,  and  the  portrait  lor  the  pwfoo;  • 
resutt  ti  at  might  be  expected,  when  the  only  way  ot  coa- 
■veying  ideas  waa  by  symbols  or  bicroglyphiw-  ^^** 
•symbols  were  m  the  place  of  words,  and  had  the  tame  it- 
lation  to  ideas  as  words  i\eive  at  the  pretwit  time,  bo«  AiJ 
we  know  how  to  shape  them  both  oimll^  aad  gra|ilttcaiiy;* 
and  mell  would  it  be  if  all  authofs  mould  talR  care  aewr  to 
folkfw  the  idokitVMis  |>racti€e  of  8Ubctitiitiiif[p«repiee«at»tiuos 
for  realities,  by  |<rving  «s  words  .insttad  of  ideas,  or  btfMg 
their  ideas  under  -a  ol aster  of  uoaaeantng  expre^**^"^ 
Whether  the  Gveeks  received  the  ptttoticc  af  idol  woiskip 
'from  tbe  EgyTitams,  or  from  the  Asiatic  Bagans,  or  io  ^7 
other  way,  isiiot  material :  it  is  certaio*  bywever,  Itat  J»t- 


«dapted  to  the  limits  of  a  phytionl  pevception.t  and  ascrib- 
ing thereby  to  God  the  form,  substance,  and  passions  of 
men.  That  this  is  the  tery  «e»enoe  of  .Pafcanismcamiot'be 
•disputed;  for  frt>m  this  veiy  idea,  that  they  wanted  a  gnd 
to  be  manifested  in  a  visible  shape,  it  became  coppedient -Air 
their  rulers  and  teachefs  to  indulge  themwith/ccnrtaihirepre- 
centations  and  images,  in  order  to  exact  obedience  from 
tbem^  <affHi  to  conirol  'their  .fierce  desires ;  'hence,  ^as  thev 

men  sensible  that  the  .god  whioh  they  woVshipped  'oould 

■  -       «■...<  ,.■■-■■_     Ill      ..   ■  ■■      . . 

•  Tliis  is  a  part  of  ihe  Swedenborgian  system,  which  see. 
t  Swedeiiborg  entenained  notions  of  personal  communication  with 
angels  andirpiritsi  and  went  very  near  to  asmirt  the  same  of  the  Deity. 


Architecture,  ma>hie«iaticst  and|»hilosophy,  as  well  ai  poetHt 
ware  tttadi^rstaod  and  earried  to  the  iiigheat  degree  im<»f 
them ;  and  yet  they  >never  discoTewd  that  their  godi  «o*' 
what  we  >know  of  Ihem,  the  .  names  of  «er6kin  i^*^^ 
in  nature,  of  time,  and  of  afcasonaA'Orof  (liatiogniabedpt'* 


•  Paganism  and  iciolatry  often  prevailH  wi A  the'lewsof  flW,«* 
the  SamaritHnf  tmnsgrettied  partimilarly }  (see  U  ttingv  xviL  29.) 
i  Mr.  John  Bellaaiy,  in  his  "  Uist«ry  of  all  Reliffiao*,*'  V^.  ^ 
I  The  invention  of  letters,  aiwi  tlio  arts  of  wriiing  and  prinrii* 
have  b«^en  great  blessings  to  mankind ;  they  have  fscilitaied  iDierfh«j^ 
of  thought,  removed  errors,  rectified  mwtakea,  antl'seeiiredkno*^*'^ 
and  liberty  wherever  tfaey  have  bean  taught  aiid'Culiivalcd. 
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80D8  whom  memory  had  honoured  ^nlbthfe  sasred  Apo» 
tbeosh;  and  that  they  were  no  go4»|  but  eleiaenta.  and' 
efFectB,  or  men  and  vronen  of  renown^  an^aik  creatuicAof 
the  one  trne  invisible  God,  by  whom  they  weve  eocated^    It 
is  hardly  poiatble  to  beKeve,  that^  amid  aomaeh  kn«wMgr,f 
their  philoaophera '  eould  hav^  be«ni80>igDiumntFa»to  aacrifioe^ 
to  idols  and  deified  mortals;  wfaateycvt  the  omBflBon.peepler 
might  hare  done ;  and  indtod  irapppamtfaat  «oMe.of  UiMa*  r- 
Bucfa  as*  Pythagoras^  Soerates,  and  Plato,  andtptihapa  maayi 
otfaen^^^liad  Strang  eoaviefeiona  i^xm*.  ikiflHaabjeet';'  UitvDot 
daring  to  avow  timn  openly,*  they  D«er«rdiegiMced>  and*thair 
sentiments  have  therdforfr*  beea  transaiiMed  tot  us  iiMk  dia* 
tortvd  and  disfigured'  shape.     Sosratev  tuffsredr  death .  al 
Athens»  for  ooalmapt  of  their  gods,  four4iUadrad^yeara  be«. 
fore  the  birth  of  Clniet ;  and-t^  eonteokpt  ooiddiiave  been, 
excited  only  by  a  conviction  that  God  was  a  being,  not.  of 
matter  and-  safaatanee,  but  of  etaanae.  and  &pkit»  far  above 
the*  mrtiise  and  powers  of  mani;  mtioh  uuNne  than  that,  must 
He.  be^abova^ the*  works- of  men'a  .hands,  sjsd  therefore  could 
not-  be  woiabipfiad  in  the' shape  of  aniiduli  nor  could  there 
be  any  godabiir  one».sitice  all  things  nftaat.hsve  proceeded 
frov.  thei  Fume*  scttreti  and  been  the  wovk  uf  one.  Almighty 
Cause.     But  wha'evrr  might  be  the  coaridions  of  those, 
illustsbaa  phUb»opher»i  ^  is*  true  the  Egy^itians,  Greeks,  and 
Roasana,  were  Pagana  aad.pulythaisUi  they  were  actually 
complete,  idolatarar;  and*  it  is  also  a  lamientable  fact,  that. at 
this  day  noie  than  hall  of  iha  human,  race  t  re.  in  a  state  of 
PagsaitaBA 

The*  priasipal  divisions  of  the  modem  Pagans  are — 
Ist^  ThePsrsess.  or  Gaurs;  2d,  Buddhism  and  Buddiiitts; 
3d,  Chinese^  4lh.  Japanese ;  dth*  Hindooism*  or  HindooB^ 
of  several  seats;  6th,  the  Africans;  7th,  the  American 
Indians;  8th»  Madaaaacar.  Ceylun,  and  other  inlands  of 
the  Pasifie  Ooean.and  Indian  Seas.  But  to  enter  minutely 
into  tfaair  pasticular  idolatriea  is  no  way  interesting,  since 
Ptfganism  is  much  tlie  same  in  all  places — full  of  cruelties, 
abaufdities*  and  ignoranee. 

It- will  therefore  be  most  sTstematical,  before  taking  notice 
of  the  several,  divisions  of  Paganism  and  their  cu^^toms,  a« 
diey  are  at.  the  present  time-miaed  in  their  ceremonies  with 
some  of  the'  rites  of  the  ancient  leraelitii^h  ordinances,  to 
give  some  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  which  it  is  our 
intention,  to  do  in  an  early  number. 
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MOUNT  ETNA. 

The  majestic  Etna*  which  the  anoients  considered  as  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  and  on  the  summit  of 
which  they  believed  that  Deucalion  and  P\rrha  sought 
refuge  to  save  themselves,  from  the  universal  deluge,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  It  stHnds  near,  the 
town  of  Catania,  on  a  very  extensive  plain  called  Fa  I  di 
Demona^  from  the  notion,  of  its  being  inhabited  by  demons, 
wha  torment  the  spirits  of  the  wicked^in  the-  bowels  of  thi<« 
volcano.  E^na  has  been ,  celebrated  as  a  volcano  from  the 
remotest  antiquities.  Ertiptions  are  recorded  by  Diodorus 
Siculus.  as  having  happened  500  years  before  the  Trojan  war, 
or  1 693  years  b^oro  the  Christian  era ;  and  great  eruptions 
have  been  since  observed: 

The  extreme  height  of  this  mountain  has  been  estimated 
by  Captain  Smyth  at  It), 874  feet,  or  about  two  miles  ;  and 
the  circumference  of  its  base:  at  87  miles,  with  its  greatest 
diameter  extending  from  east,  to  west.  Upnn  its  sides  are 
77  cities,  towns,  and  villages;  thenumberof  inhabitants  of 
which  ia  about  1 15,000.  From  Catunia  to  the  summit  is  a 
journey*  of  80  miles ;  and  the  traveller  must  pass  through 


three  disitiiet'  climates,    whipb.  may.  be „ denominated,  tl^ 
torrid^ .  the  tempe^atfy  and.  the.  fri^d;    Accprdin^ly,  the 
whole- mouatoki  is  divided. i(do  three  distinct  regions* .  called 
•the/feitikv  the  woody,  ,and  the  ^uren*     1  he.  fir& t .  q  lo  west , 
reg^V  extendathroughnan  interval  of  ascent  from  t\^lve  to 
eightsen  Dttles.,    Tiie  city  of ,  Catania^  and  £eyeral  village, 
•ara  situated  ia  this  first  zone ; .  asd.  it.  abounds  in .  pastures^  . 
opohacds, ,and, various  kiads  pf/ruit -trees.    Its  great  fertility  is 
ascrihidtotliedecompasitioaof  ]avf^  and  of  thoee  veg^ftaUes 
which  hav^  been  introduced  by  the  arts  of-  agriculture  nnd^ 
the  axartioAS.ol  human  industry,     llie  figs,  and  fruit  ict 
general,, which  itproducea*  are  reckoned  the  fijie^t  in  Sicily. 
1'he  lava,  of   this  region,  flows  from  a  number   of  small 
mountains,  which  are  dispersed  over  the  immense  declivity, 
of  Etna.     The  woody  region,  or  temperate  z^ne,, extends 
from  eight. to  ten  miles  in  a  direct,  line,  towards  the  top 
of  the  mountain ;. it  coiTiprehends  a  surface  of  about  forty 
or  forty-five  square  leagues,  and  forms  a  zone  of  the  brightest 
green  around  its  whole  extent,  which  exhibits  a  pka&ing 
contrast  to  the  white  and  hoary  head  of   the  mountain. 
It  is  called  the  woody  region,  because   it  abounds  witK 
oaks,   beeches,   and   firs.     The  soil  ia  similar  to  that  oV- 
the  lower  region.     The  air  here  is  cool  and  ref^et^hing, 
and  every  breeze  is  loaded  with  a  thousand  perfumes,  the' 
whole   ground   being  covered'  with  tile    richest   aroasal^k) 
plants.     Many  parts  of  this  region  are  the  most  heavenly- 
spots  upon  earth;   and  if  Etna  resemble  hell  within,  it* 
may   with    equal    justice  be    said    to    resemble    paradise 
^A'ithont      The  upper-  region,   oailed  the-  frigid  zone^  is* 
distinguished  by  a.  chrele  of  snow*  and  ioa     l%e  smface*  of/ 
this  zone  i«,  for  the   most  partv  flat  and*  even,  and  th» 
approach  to  it  is  indicated  by  the  dedincr  of  vegetation ;  b^  > 
uncovered  rockn  of  lava- end  hetopa  of  sand^  by  nearviawar 
of  an  expame  of  snow  and  ice-;  by  torrent  S4>f' smoke  isttiin|p' 
from  the  crater  of  the'  mouTitain  ;  and  by  the  diflieukyand 
danger  of  ad Vaneiog amidst  streaaas  of'  melted  snoww  sheets*' 
of  ice,  and  gusts  of  chilling  wind.     The  cnriotts  traiseUei^: 
however;  thinks  himielf  amf<ly  recompensed,  upon  gainiilg 
the  summit,   for  the  peril- which  lie  has  eneounteved ;    the- 
coup  d'apil»  both  of  sea  and  land,  being  of  tho^fineat  BBd> 
most    extensive    dcaoription.      At    night,    raortover^    the 
number  of  stars  seems  increased,  andr  their  light  appearii 
brigbfer  thanusufd*.    The  IttsAse  of  themilky-way  iahkeiS 
pure  flsme,  that  ahoota  aorosa  the.  heavena,  and  with  thef 
naked  e>e  wemayobaernf  oUisters  of-  stars  totayy  inuittble^ 
in   the  leweiv  regions,     Fwnt  the   immense?  re^ervoiiis  ofi 
snow:  and  iee  wMeh  oceitpy' theaa  lofiy  regions,  the*  whole 
island,  is  supplied;  with  thosercommodinesaa  nvcessary  in  a 
hot  dimate,  attd'  without,  which,   tiie  natives,  sny.   Sicily 
could  not  be  iTihabifed.     So.gireatis  the  demand  for  these 
luicuries^  that  the  bi*hap-A-  neveiuies  a  ine  from-the  sale  of. 
them  :  und  he  is  said  to  drlHa  1,U<^(I^  at  year- from  one. small- 
portion  lying  on  the^nm-thivide^of  the  mountain.. 
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ON  TUB  SPONTANEOUS   REGENERATION 
OF  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES. 

SoMB  very  singular  instances  are  upon  record  of  the 
regeneration  of  auimal  su()stance8.  Lobsters  are  fre« 
quf'htly,  indeed  geiierHlly,  observed-  to  \mvet  their  claws 
unequal  in  siee.  The  best  auiliorit^'  eidists  for  saying 
that  this  disparity  arises  from  the  snmller  claw  being  a* 
new  limb,  b>  which  the  loss  of  the  original  otic,  by  strife 
or  accident,  has  been  compensated.  The  same  animals 
regularly  cast  their  testaceous  aruiour  every  yoar^  and 
are  speedily  and  regularly  supplied  witli  a  new  one. 
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The  human  hair  grows  even  the  more  strongly  and 
abundantly  from  being  occasionally  cut;  and  the  growth 
of  the  human  nails  is  also  promoted  by  the  same  means. 
These  facts  are  so  familiar  to  us,  from  their  frequency 
and  regularity  of  occurrence,  that  we  pay  little  attention 
to  them :  *'  Omne  ignotnm  pro  ntagni/ico,"  says  the 
Boman  poet, — ^^  Every  thing  which  is  not  familiar  is 
marvelled  at;"  and  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is 
equally  true,  and  just  as  little  creditable  to  the  justice  of 
our  mode  of  reasoning. 

Some  cases  of  regeneration  of  animal  substances,  how- 
ever, are  related  and  attested  by  various  eminent  surgeons, 
so  surprising  and  so  strikingly  indicative  of  the  wondrous 
«kill  and  power  of  the  great  Architect  of  that  living 
tvonder,  the  human  frame,  that  the  perusal  of  them 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  most  carele^,  or  to  strike  the 
most  unobservant  with  an  admiring  conviction,  that — 

-^—  "  the  first  Alinightv  cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws."  • 

We  shall  select  a  few  of  these  cases  for  the  perusal  of 
our  readers,  not  doubting  that,  in  so  doing,  we  shall 
contribute  equally  to  their  amusement  and  their  instruc- 
tion. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medieal  Essays,t  Mr.  Johnston,  an 
eminent  surgeon  of  Dumfries,  states  that  he  had  a 
patient  under  bis  care  with  a  diseased  leg.  The  disease 
grew  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  whole  of  the  chief 
bone  of  the  legt  was  exfoliated,  t.  e.  cast  off  in  succes- 
sive layers.  It  could  scarcely  be  anticipated  that  any 
resource  remained  to  the  patient  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
except  the  pitiable  one  of  amputation.  But  the  eminent 
and  respectable  surgeon  from  whom  we  quote,  stales 
that  the  bone  was  subsequently  regenerated,  and  that 
the  patient  not  only  recovered,  but  has  as  perfect  use 
and  command  of  his  leg  as  he  had  previously  to  being 
attacked  by  the  disease. 

M.  Le  Cat§  relates  a  case  in  which  he  took  above 
three  inches'  length  of  bone  from  the  upper  arm  of  a 
grown  person  whom  he  attended,  and  which  uas  replaced 
by  bony  substance  of  the  exact  length  and  form  of  that 
which  had  been  removed. 

Mr.  White,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  able  writer, 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  stump  of  an  arm  grew  more 
than  half  a  foot  after  the  operation  of  amputation  :  and 
^hat  adds  to  the  singularity  of  this  case  is,  that  the 
regenerated  portion  of  the  stump  had  the  same  sensibility 
and  warmth  to  the  touch  as  the  rest  of  the  patient's 
body,  and  the  bone  had  all  the  natural  firmness  and 
solidity  proper  to  that  substance.  The  regenerated 
portion  of  the  stump,  it  should  be  added,  tapered  gradu- 
ally down  to  a  scarcely  obtuse  point.  . 

Another  and  even  more  singular  case  of  regeneration 
is  related  by  the  same  able  practitioner.  A  fine  boy, 
the  child  of  a  lady  of  title,  was  born  with  the  thumb  of 
one  hand  double  from  the  first  joint.  The  superfluous 
member  was  rather  smaller  than  the  natural  one,  but 
had  a  perfect  nail.  When  the  child  had  reached  his 
third  year,  Mr  White  amputated  the  superfluous  thumb; 
but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  surgeon,  and  to  the  regret 
of  the  little  patient's  family,  the  thumb  was  regenerated^ 
and  that  too  with  a  perfect  nail.  Some  time  afterward 
the  boy  was  taken  to  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  to 

•  Pope,  "  Essay  on  Man." 

i  Page  452,  Vol.  V. 

t  Scientifically  termed  the  tibia, 

§  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  LVI.  page  270,  ei  itq. 


whom  the  thumb  was  shown,  and  its  singular  history 
related.  This  gentleman  gave  it  as  his  opinion,*  that  the 
operator,  by  whom  the  original  excrescence  had  been 
removed,  had  failed  to  go  to  its  root,  from  fear  of  injunng 
the  joint  of  the  thumb  proper.  Reasoning  thus,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  amputate  the  regenerated  excrescence,  and, 
that  there  might  be  no  doubt  of  the  completeness  and 
efficiency  of  the  operation,  he  turned  the  ball  of  thetbamb 
completely  out  of  the  socket !  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  excrescence  was  aciually  regeneratedtandfumithedtU 
before,  with  a  perfect  nail !  After  this,  it  may  reasonably 
be  presumed  (though  the  fact  is  not  stated),  that  the  friends 
of  the  child  were  content  to  leave  it  alone,  lest,  in  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  his  hand  from  a  superfluous  thumb,  they 
should  at  length  contrive  to  leave  it  without  a  thumb 
at  all. 

Though  in  the  last-mentioned  case  the  effect  of  the 
regeneration  of  animal  substance  was  disagreeable  and 
unwelcome,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  inteiligeot  persoo 
to  contemplate  this  wonderful  property  without  a  feeling 
of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  awe.  By  its  operation  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  the  effects  of  accident,  otherwise 
irreparable  or  fatal,  have  been,  in  innumerable  cases, 
divested  of  all  permanent  ill  consequence.  Nor  istbis 
only  the  case  as  relates  to  spontaneous  regeneration  of 
decayed  or  abstracted  animal  substances,  though  we  have 
hitherto  confined  our  observations  to  cases  of  that  nature: 
contrariwise,  it  is  by  the  aid  of  this  marvellous  power  of 
regeneration  that  the  surgeon  is  enabled  efficiently  to 
lend  his  aid  to  his  patient,  as,  but  for  it,  the  most 
skilful  practitioner  the  world  possesses,  or  has  possessed, 
would  bo  unable  to  cause  the  union  of  the  parts  of 
fractured  bones,  or  of  divided  integuments  or  flesb. 

Into  whatever  branch  of  natural  philosophy  we  njay 
carry  our  researches,  we  thus  find  new  ana  coovinciof 
proofs  of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  beneficeoce  of 
Ood;  and  the  more  carefully  and  patiently  we  study 
the  teeming  and  varied  objects  of  his  creation,  the  more 
completely  and  cordially  shall  we  assent  to  the  profound 
truth  of  the  assertion  of  Lord  Sacon,  that,  "  though  a 
mere  smattering  of  philosophy  may  consist  with  infidelity, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  become  really  n  pbllo- 
sopher  without,  at  the  same  time,  becoming,  if  bo  ^^^ 
not  previously,  a  Christian  also." 


CARLIST  WAR  IN  SPAIN. 

The   present  year   began    with    prospects  no  mo^ 
favourable  to  the  restoration  of   tranquillity  in  SpaiO) 

ion  coromepced. 

►y  me  interposilio 
Great  Britain,  by  its  agent  Lord  Elliot,  from  being  par- 


than  at  an)  other  period  since  the  rebellion  coromeDceo. 
The   convention    entered   into   bv  the  interposition  oi 


.tiaily  broken,  was,  by  degrees,  totally  disregarded.  At 
Barcelona,  a  horrid  masi^acre  took  place  on  the  4tb  of 
January.  It  having  been  reported  tnat  the  Carlists  bad 
defeated  Mina,  and  burned  several  villages,  the  popoidc' 
rose  and  attacked  the  citadel,  executing  summary  ven- 
geance on  all  suspected  of  Carlifim.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  inhumanly  butchered,  and  the  body 
of  Colonel  O  Donnel  was  shockingly  mutilated.  These 
disorders  continued  until  the  5th,  and  were  at  length  put 
a  stop  to  by  the  presence  of  Mina. 

On  the  8th,  a  skirmish  was  fought  near  Bayonne, 
between  the  6th  batallion  of  Navarete  Carlists,  and  a 
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column  of  20OO  Christino^,  who  were  escorting  a  convoy 
from  Puente  le  Ueina.  Notwithstanding  (he  inequalilj 
of  numbers,  the  former  were  victorious  over  the  Queen's 
troops.  A  singular  event  occurred  in  Madrid  on  the 
]7lh,  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  the  inmates  of 
the  convents  in  that  city  had  rendered  some  secret 
asiiistance  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  :  at  midnight,  the 
Governor  of  Madrid,  without  any  previous  notice,  caui^ed 
many  of  these  establishments  to  be  closed^  and  the 
inmates  sent  back  to  their  families. 

In  March,  the  indignation  of  the  English  nation  was 
much  excited  by  the  accounts  received  of  the  wretched 
state  of  our  couutrymen  who  had  gone  out  to  Spain  as 
auxiliaries.  f.»ood  complaints  were  raised  against  the 
Spanish  and  British  generals.  Cordova  was  charged 
with  duplicity,  and  a  desire  to  betray  the  British  legion 
into  those  enterprises  most  replete  with  danger ;  and 
General  Evans  was  thought  to  be  entirety  unqualified 
for  so  responsible  a  military  command  as  that  intrusted 
to  him.  The  English  corps  was  harassed  by  useless 
marches  and  purposeless  counter-marches ;  their  clothes, 
by  so  much  exertion  and  exposure,  were  torn  and  ragged  ; 
their  shoes  worn  off  their  feet,  their  di^cipHne  relaxed, 
and  their  feelings  degraded.  This  combination  of  evils 
occasioned  disease  amongst  them,  to  which  not  a  few 
fell  a  sacrifice.  In  a  letter  to  his  constituents  of  West- 
minster, Evans  aAerwards  partially  denied  all  these 
statements,  except  that  having  reference  to  the  bad 
health  of  the  corps.  At  the  same  time,  brutalities  of  the 
most  revolting  character  continued  to  mark  the  war 
amongst  the  Spaniards  themselves.  The  inoffensive 
mother  of  a  Cartist  chief,  named  Cabrera,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chrlstinos,  was,  by  the  orders  of 
Mina,  barbarously  shot !  In  return,  Cabrera  ordered  that 
all  prisoners  taken  by  his  men,  should  meet  a  like  fate  ; 
an  order  that  was  too  promptly  carried  into  execution. 
Among  these,  there  was  the  wife  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Queen's  service. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  Cubera  entered  Lcn-a  at  the  head 
of  4,500  infantry  and  300  horse  ;  and  other  divisions  of  the 
Car  list  troops  took  possession  of  Bennguaril,  Benitano,  and 
yillamarchsnti ;  and  during  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  April 
a  portion  of  Don  Carlos'S  forces  mounted  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery on  a  height  commanding  the  fort  Lequisto,  pud  opened 
8o  deetmctive  a  fire  Bgaimt  the  place,  that  the  garrison, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  surrendered,  to  the  number  of  500 
men,  and.  were  made  prisoners. 

We  now  oome  to  the  first  important  event  in  which  the 
British  legion  aeted,  and  to  tha  success  of  which  it  mainly 
contributed,  namely,  the  battle  at  St.  Sebastian.  In  this 
town  the  queen's  army  and  auxiliary  troops  were  completely 
pent  np,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  bombardment  from  the 
enemy  who  surrounded  them ;  and  at  length  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  town  must  lali  without  some  effort  to  bieak 
the  enemy's  lines. 

To  understand  with  any  degree  of  clearness  the  operations 
of  both  armies  In  this  important  affair,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  five  a  short  description  of  St.  Sebastian,  whh  the 
plan  of  operations,  offensive  and  defmsire.  The  town  is  of 
amali  extent,  bat  strongly  fortified,  and  is  situated  at  the  foet 
of  a  high  ooincai  hill,  on  the  samnnt  of -which  is  a  castle.  It 
stands  on  a  narmw  tongue  of  land,  washed  by  the  river 
Unimea  on  <lie  coast,  and  the  wvtenof  the  harbosr  on  the 
went,  rising  float  wbioh  is  another  h3l,  sunouoded  hf  a 
ligh^ottic:  Tiie  tuo  emiaenees,  ahout  mttsket-«hol"m>m 
ea^  odwri  ft»tt  the  epitMHoe*  to  the  Btj,  wMchfis  also  pro- 


tected by  the  small  rocky  island  of  Santa  Clara,  placed 
almost  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  outlet. 

At  the  bottoBi  of  the  Bay,  and  close  to  the  water's  edge^ 
stood  tbe  isolated  convent  of  Neustra  Signora  de  la  Aatigua» 
held  and  fortified  by  the  Carlists ;  and  a  ft  w  hundred  yards 
nearer  the  town,  on  the  high  road,  that  of  San  BartolomCn 
occupied  by  the  queen's  soldiers  uoder  Chapelgorris.  Behind; 
these  two  buildings  is  a  semicircular  range  of  hiUs-     **  A 
glance  at  the  nature  of  the  gruund,"  saj's  the  pleasant  writer 
of  **  Twelve  Months  in  the  Biitiph  Legion,"  (to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  ahove  description),  **  shows  the  impo8« 
sibility  of  turning  the  petitions  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  and 
determined  enemy."      For  eome  time  each  j^arty  seemed, 
waiting  for  the  other  to  commence  hosHIitles ;  but  it  waa 
not  until  day-break  on  the  5th  of  May  that  the  attack  actually 
commenced ;  when  it  was  agreed^  the  night  havin^^  been  • 
dark,  and  the  time  otherwise  favourable  for  the  mqvement^  . 
diat  the  garrison  should  make  a  sortie. 

About  4500  of  the  Legion,  and  1500  Spaniards,   wer^; 
engaged  in  the  actiun,  though  the  latter  had  but  a  small  . 
share  in  the  toils  of  tbe  day.     The  Carlists  had  been  engaged 
for  more  than  four  months  in  perfecting  the  fortificntiona 
and  entrenchments,  which,  from  natural  advantage?,  and  the 
great  labour  that  had  been  bestowed  on  them,  were  deemed  ' 
impregnable.     The  attark  was  made  in  three  columns;  the 
centre  being  commanded   by  Brigadier- General  Shaw,  the  ' 
firtt  column  by  General   Reid,  and  the  second  by. General., 
Chichester,     llie  most  important  assistance  was  rendered  by' 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  steam-rpssels  the  Phoenix  and  Sala-  ' 
mander,  nnder  Commodore  John  Hay,  both  of  which  kept  up* 
a  heavy  fire  of  shells,  bombs,  and  rockets,  from  the  harbour, 
upon  the  enemy's  works.    Tht  fire  from  the  Phoenix  effected  * 
a  breach  in  an  angle  of  the  principal  redoubt,  through  which 
two  regiments  of  the  Legion  were  enabled  to  enter. 

llie   following  graphic  account  of  the  opening  rf  the 
attack  we  borrow  from  the  amusing  vc^ame  last  quoted. 

"  Arri^^d  at  San  Bartolrm^,  we  halted  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hc.nr,  while  our  light  company,  under  Captain  Cotter,  was- 
sent  on  in  front,  to  ciour  a  few  straggling  houres  occupied 
by  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood.     It  was  a  moment  of 
anxiety ;  the  men  were  resting  on  their  arms,  holding  their  ' 
breath,  and  afraid  to  ppeak,  lest  the  alarm  should  be  caught  ' 
by  the  Carlist  outposts ;  the  tinge  of  morning  was  appearing  • 
over  the  hills»  and  showed  the  loo(>-boled  parapets  of  the  • 
enemy,  and  the  dnsky  figures  of  the  gathering  bataUions,  a»  • 
they  slowly  moved  on  their  different  tracks  to  the  appointed 
parts-  of  the  Ime.     I  paced  up  and  down  in  front  of  \h»  ■ 
halted  regiment,  looking  at  the  briliiancy  of  tbe  flaming  * 
convents,  (San  Francisco  and  La  Antigua,  set  on  fire  b^  > 
the  CaiUsts),  when  a  solitary  shot,'  followed  by  a  rattling  • 
volley  and  a  loud  hurrah !    at  a  distance,  proclaimed  thkt  - 
first  collision  with  the  enemy.    *  Forward  ! '  said  the  Coloneft;'  ' 
and  the'  9ch  marched  up  the  road  in  suppqt t  of  the  7th»  the 
straggling  shots  whistling  over  ouc  heads,  and  giving. e9i<^  ' 
deoce  of  the  commencement  of  the  action." 

The  loss  of  tbe  Carlists,  in  killed  alid  wounded,  anounled; 
to  nearly  six  hundred  mien  :  that  of  the  British  to  sevciily.  . 
eight  o&cers,  and  ei^cht  hundred  nuok  and  file.  Ihe  Carlists*  •! 
fell  back  upon  Hernani ;  aod  it  was  confidently  thought  thuk  < 
if  Cordova  had  pushed  on,  after,  the  suceesa  of  the  last  en*  <  • 
count|Br,  that  place  would  have  been  teken  with<iut  anp  • 
difficulty.  Tbe  objects  gained  by  this  last  eaf^gpment  ^eni:" 
bv  no  meaps  adeqm^te,  ia  point  of  advantage,  to  the  8iipp<vrt>{ 
of  the  Qi^cen s cause,  t9  the cumsgf}  it  co8t»  andthegsllaiitiy  ' 
itmTc4.l;Q.duvli^r  \\ 

'(To  be  continued,) 
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USEFULNESS  OF  THUNDER-STORMS. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  things  in  nature  of  which 
the  usefulness  is  not  actually  perceptible.  But  consider- 
ing how  exceedingly  limited  is  our  knowledge  of  God's 
works,  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  more  becoming, 
for  us  to  suppose  that  we  are  ignorant  of  iheir  usefulness, 
than  that  usefulness  does  not  exist.  Almost  every  passing 
year  discovers,  to  those  who  study  nature,  some  strikin« 
evidence  of  the  real  and  important  usefulness  of  some  of 
those  things  which  for  ages  mankind  have  looked  upon 
as  wholly  mischievous  to  their  interests. 

But  though  we  are  thus  loudly  exhorted  to  Christian 
bumility,  and  to  a  just  confidence  in  the  benevolence  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  our  presumption  and  distrust  ap- 
pear to  be  utterly  incorrigible.  We  not  merely  pass  a 
tiweeping  sentence  of  useiessness  upon  all  which  we  do 
not  understand,  but  are  hardy  and  unjust  enough  to  accuse 
of  misfhievousness  many  things  of  which  the  really  in- 
dispensable service  and  utility  are  as  clear  as  the  day- 
light. 

The  manner  in  which  we  speak  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning is  a  striking  instance  of  this.  We  speak  of  them 
as  if  they  were  the  terrific  and  resistless  instruments  of 
unmingled  evil  and  universal  destruction.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjust  or  more  ungrateful  than  this  is. 

It  is  very  true  that  deaths  sometimes  proceed  f^m 
lightning,  and  that  by  that  swift  and  powerful  fluid, 
valuable  property,  also,  is  sometimes  consumed  or  ren- 
dered worthless.  But  we  have  no  right  in  this,  any  more 
than  in  any  other  case,  to  take  exceptions  for  rules,  and 
to  pass  a  sweeping  censure  upon  a.  whole,  on  account  of 
an  occasional  and  very  rarely  occurring  injury  inflicted 
•^'by  a  part. 

The  dislike  of  thunder  which  some  people  manifest, 
.and  the  fear  which  they  feel  of  it,  are  wholly  unfounded 
ai^d  absurd.  .Lightning  sometimes  does  injury  ;  thunder 
never  can,  for  it  is  merely  sound.  And  yet,  so^blinded 
are  we  by  Uie  prejudices  of  others,  and  by  our  own  cre- 
dality,  that  there  are  many  who  gaze  with  perfect  calm- 
ness and  self-possession  upon  the  fiasli  of  the  lightning, 
whose  heaifts  Mnk  within  them  at  the  loud  reverberation 
of  the  thunder.  If  the  lightning  itself  were  to  be  viewed 
as  an  unmijced  and  inevitable. evil,,  we  should  yet  have 
moj^  reason  to  hear  the  thunder  with  pleasure  than  with 
p$ip.  Light  .travels  infinitely  more  swift  than  sound ; 
a^d,  as  the  flash  of  the  lightning  precedes  the  report  of 
the  Cbuddery'all  danger  of  our  being  stricken  by  the  former 
is  oVer  by  the  time  that  we  hear  the  latter.  We  should, 
therefore,  even  in  the  oase  which  we  have  for  argument's 
rake  supposed,  hear  the  thunder  with  pleasure  and  gra- 
.tilsuide.  ' !  .     .      ^  •    . 

aBut  even  the  lightning  deserves  to  be  viewed  by  us 
with  very  different  feelings  from  those  with  which  we  do 
view  it.  The  injury  whieh  ft  iiiflicts  is  all  that  we  pay 
atlebtion  to;  but  that  is'^  in  fact^  exceedingly  small,  and 
of- exceedingly  rare  occurrence;  Let  us  only  Consider 
hoW  vast  is-  the  annual  number  df  deaths  frote  rarious 
ca^tsips,  and  how  very  few  are  there  which  result  from 
lightning.  The  pernicious  enjoyments  of  the  table  are 
pursued  by  great  mbltitudes  of  men  as  the  chief  earthly 
good;  yet  from  them  spring  agonizing  diseases  and 
pfematnre  death.  So  far  from-  shunning  dissipation, 
whicH  is  invariably  productive  of  evil,  men  pursue  it  as 
a  pleasure  of  the  very  highest  class.  The  lightning,  on 
the  9ther  hand,  very  aeidom  does,  ev^  a  trifling  injury 


to  man  or  to  his  possessions,  but  always  does  the  most 
essential,  in  fact  the  most  indispensable,  service. 

The  atmosphere,  loaded  with  unwholesome  particles, 
becomes  thick,  tainted,  and  oppressive.  Were  it  long  to 
remain  undisturbed  by  some  powerful  agent,  we  should 
speedily  be  afflicted  with  the  most  terrible  and  destructive 
diseases.  Even  as  it  is,  we  all  know  by  experience  ibat 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  just  before  the  occurreaceof 
a  thunder-storm,  is  such  that  we  can  only  hreathewith 
extreme  difficulty  and  pain.  Were  the  atmosphere  to 
remain  unpurified  from  the  elements  which  cause  us  so 
much  inconvenience,  its  corruption  and  stagnation  would 
incicase^at  every  hour,  and  we  should  at  length  inhale  a 
destructive  and  deadly  poison.  But  the  lightnings  dart 
through  the  wide  expanse,  sweeping  away  the  noxious 
vapours,  and  destroying  whole  myriads  of  injurious 
insects:  the  atmosphere  is  thus  cleared  of  all  its  impu- 
rities, and  rendered  at  once  pleasant  and  salubrious. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  particles  of  various  kinds,  which 
while  stagnant  and  corrupting  were  generating  disease 
and  death  to  man  and  all  animals,  are  not  merely  divested 
of  their  noxious  situation  and  influence,  but  are,  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  process,  converted  into  most 
useful  agents  in  the  fertilization  of  the  earth.  It  lias  been 
ascertained,  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute,  that  the 
showers  which  descend  during  or  immediately  subsequent 
to  a  thunder-storm,  are  charged  with  an  abundance  of 
sulphureous  particles  and  salts,  which  possess  the  most 
powerful  fertilizing  qualties. 

Thus  the  lighlninofs,  which  we  are  foolishly,  and  io 
some  measure  wickedly,  accustomed  to  look  upon  with 
dislike,  are  the  immediate  instruments,  in  the  hands  of 
God,  in  averting  disease  and  death  from  man  and  from 
all  living  creatures,  and  in  conveying,  to  the  whole  vege- 
table creation  a  rich  nourishment,  such  as  all  the  chemical 
skill  of  mankind  would  in  vaiu  endeavour  to  produce. 

While,  then,  we  look  with  admiration  upon  the  thun- 
der-storm, as  manifesting  the  resistless  might  of  our 
Creator,  let  us  by  no  means  fail  to  remember  tliat  it  ma- 
nifests his  benevolence  also:  let  us  consider,  that  if  hi$ 
poMer  be  boundless,  so  also  is  his  mercy.  We  may  (for 
some  wise,  though  hidden. purpose,)  be  doomed  to  soner, 
either  in  person  or  property,  by  the  storm:  but  «^»:d 
should  that  be  the  case,  of  how  little  conseqaeooe  is  the 
evil  which  we  suffer,  when  compared  to  the  widely  ex- 
tended^ and — bo  that  especially  remembered  —  the  w* 
comparable  blessing  conferred  upon  all  the  rest  of  toe 
animated  creation.  .  If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  reasoa 
thus,  we  shall  view  the  rising  storm  with  gratitodei  aad 
not  with  discontent. ' 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  PANTHEON  AT  ROME. 

Of  all  the  temples,  and  indeed  of  all  the  buildlDgs,  which 
ancient  Rome  has. left  us.  the  Pantheon  is  certainly  the  D«t 
noble  and  perfect.  Its  justness  of  proportion  strikei^^ 
eye  at  firrt  sight.  The  portico  is'  an  example  that  the  nohte 
simplicity  may  still  be  preserved,  though  deconted  with  the 
most  ornamental  order,  the  Corinthian.  This  portico  pn* 
senU  to  the  view  sixteen  pillars  of  thia  order  of  oneatu 
granke;  e^bt  of  then  euppovt  the  pediment;  they  are  ^ 
thicks  meaBormg  from  fivm  to  six  f^  diapetar.Tft  ^ 
look  is  light ;  they  are.  said  to  be^tfairty-^^r^  fat  high,  ex* 
dasive  of  their  btsw  and  caj^tals  {  their  aM^l  ai*.^*^  "^ 
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entire  piece.  The  inscription  is  on  tiie  fritze.  Having  en- 
tered the  portico,  the  great  door  merits  attention  for  its 
noble  and  msjestic  appearance :  the  architrave  con^istd  of 
only  three  pieces  of  fine  African  marble ;  t)ie  door  ii  of 
bronze,  and  of  antique  sculpture,  bat  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  originally  designed  for  this  place.  On  entering  the 
temple,  which  is  quite  round,  you  are  struck  with  its  appa- 
rent smsllnera ;  but  this  deception  must  aiiee  from  its  pro- 
portions, being  as  wide  as  it  is  high ;  it  is  covered  by  a 
dome  open  in  the  centre,  whose  compartments  must  have 
made  a  beautiful  appearance  when  plaited  with  giU  bronze,  | 


but  at  present  there  is  not  the  smallest  vestige  remaining  of 
any  metal.      Opposite  to  the  door  is  the  great  altar,  and  on 

each  side  of  that  four  other  aliara.  The  whole  of  the  ineide 
is  handsomely  fitted  up.  The  pavement  is  of  porphyry  and 
giftllo  antico,  bordered  with  other  precious  marbles.  This 
noble  building  is  at  present  converted  iota  a  modern  church, 
being  called  La  Kotunda,  or  Santa  Meria  ad  Martyres,  to- 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  is  the  rest mg-j,! ace  of  several. 
famous  arliitB,  as  Raphael,  Tcnino  del  Vaga,  Annibale 
Carracci,  'i'addeo  Zuccberi,  Flaminius  Vuccd,  and  the  cele- 
brated musician  Corelli. 


;  THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


It  has  been  very  justly  observed  by  one  of  the  ablest  of 
our  contemporaries,  that  there  has  never,  since  the  rebuilding 
of  St.  Paul's,  been  a  nobler  opportunity  than  there  is  at  the 
present  lime,  for  the  erection  in  our  metropolis  of  a  truly 
national  building,  worthy  alike  of  our  wealth  and  of  our 
character  as  an  enlightened  people.  Singularly  enough,  we 
owe  the  present,  as  we  owed  the  former,  opportunity  to  the 
destroying  element,  lire.  Shall  we  turn  tiie  one  calamity, 
as  we  did  the  other,  into  a  benefit ;  making  even  loss  advan- 
tageous ?  We  think  so;  and  most  probably  our  readers 
will  think  with  us,  when  they  shall  have  read  the  brief  de- 
scription we  shall  give  them  of  the  accompanying  design, 
which  represents  "the  basis"  of  the  new  building;  and 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  its  able  author, 
Jtlr.  Barry,  as  is  its  adoption  to  the  Committee, 

The  river  front  ha«  an  exceedingly  noble  appearance.  Its 
great  loftiness  of  elevation  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  en 
objection,  but  that  is  easily  met,  the  loftiness  being 
chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  concealing  the  ball  and 
the  adjoining  buildings.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
No.  267. 


river  tiont  has  likeivise  been  condemned,  it  being  contended 
that  in  so  extended  a  range  of  building  such  simplicity  has  a 
somewhat  monotonous  and  fatiguing  effect.  This  objection, 
too,  we  think  is  futile.  It  ia  to  be  remembered  that  the 
style  of  even  a  palace,  a  building  only  of  residence  for 
royalty,  may  be  very  considerably  too  florid,  and  thus  lose 
in  actual  magnificence,  and  thereby  become  less  in  keeping 
than  it  should  he.  Now,  as  it  seems  to  ua,  Mr.  Barry  has 
very  admirably  provided  for  the  splendour  as  well  as  for 
the  appropriateness  of  the  new  building,  He  has  not  for- 
gotten that  if  it  is  to  be  the  nation's  palace,  it  is  also  to  be 
the  nation's  place  of  business.  For  splendour  he  hss  snffi- 
cientl;  cared  in  other  features  of  the  building  ;  in  the  nobly 
simple  river  front  he  has  looked  well  to  the  important  object 
of  having  his  work  in  good  keeping  in  all  its  parts.  Along 
the  whole  length  of  this  front  there  is  to  he  a  handsome 
terrace,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses ;  and  if  this  portion  of  the  design  he  duly  {qU 
lowed  out,  we  may  at  last  tze  our  Thames  ornamented  with 
a  terrace  worthy  of  its  bank). 
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The  entrances  to  tViC  Houses  are  so  designed  by  Mr.  Barry 
as  to  be  wholly  inc'epcndent  of  each  other.  That  designed 
for  the  use  of  Majesty  is  a  tower,  which  will  group  admi- 
rably with  the  Abbey,  and  will  have  on  that  side  as  regal 
a  magnificence  as  the  river  front  has,  in  our  opinion,  a 
faultless  simplicity.  The  uppf  r  stories  of  •'  the  King's 
Tower  '*  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  care  of  important  state 
papers;  the  tower  portion  forming  a  truly  magnificent 
entrance,  exclusively  dt voted  to  the  use  of  the  King  on 
occasion  of  his  visiting  the  Parliament. 

The  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  properly  so  called,  are 
very  judiciously  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  building. 
They  are  to  the  utmost-possible  extent  freed  from  contact  with 
other  portions,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  provided  with  all 
possible  facility  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  members.  On 
either  side  of  the  Houses  are  external  corridors,  communi- 
cating wiih  the  ways  to  the  member's  seats ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  allow  the  House  to  be  very  quickly  cleared, 
when  occasion  may  require,  and  which  will  greatly  tend  to 
expedite,  what  it  is  well  known  is  very  much  wanted,  a 
better  mode  than  at  present  exists  of  taking  the  divisions. 

Accommodation  is,  in  each  House,  to  be  provided  for 
reporters,  whose  seats  will  be  at  the  same  end  as  the  bar, 
and  only  so  much  elevated  above  the  floor,  as  will  enable 
them  to  ice  and  hear  all  that  passes  in  every  portion  of  the 
House.  In  the  Lower  House  there  are,  also,  to  be  two 
rows  of  seats  for  visitant  members  of  the  other  House :  these 
seats  are  to  arranged  that  while  the  visitors  can  see  and  hear 
whatever  may  pass,  they  are  effectually  prevented  from  being 
counted  among  the  members  daring  ^visions.  While 
Mr.  Barry's  own  plans  are  of  the  most  oommodioos  and 
•xtftnmte  description,  he  has  too  mudi  f^ood  taste  to  omit  the 
pf«servatton,  as  much  as  po8sible»  of  the  veneiable  work  of 
a  lomier  day ;  tnd  he  therefore  proposes  to  restore  the 
clobteTa,  tiie  crypt,  and  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  upon  a  level 
with  which  lust  named  will  be  the  two  Houses.  In  West- 
minster Hall  but  trifling  alteration  will  be  madf. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Barry,  whether  for  external  appearance, 
fior  internal  commodtousness,  or  safety  from  fire,  seems  to 
us  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect.  We  perceive,  however, 
that  his  plan  is  spoken  of  only  as  the  **  basis  "  of  the  pro- 
posed new  buildings.  Some  trifling  alterations  in  detail 
may,  perhaps,  be  advantageously  made ;  but  there  are  two 
points  on  which  we  hope  that  those  who  have  the  necessary 
power,  will  sternly  refuse  to  admit  of  any  tampering ;  and 
unless  we  are  very  greatly  mistaken,  it  is  upon  those  very 
points  that  bad  taste  and  a  mistaken  parsimony  are  most 
likely  to  busy  themselves :  we  allude  to  the  King's  tower, 
and  to  the  river  front.  Let  not  a  beggarly  economy  be 
allowed  to  mar  the  splendour  of  the  design  of  the  former,  or 
a  false  taste  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  the  latter.  We  shall  look  with  great  anxiety  for 
the  final  revision  of  Mr.  Barry's  plan. 

The  estimated  expense  is  over  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  actual  expense 
will  be  rather  over  than  under  a  million.  On  this  point  our 
able  contemporary,  the  *'  Spectator,"  well  remarks,  •*  Let  us 
not  spoil  this  building  for  the  sake  of  saving  money.  It  will 
be  several  years  about,  so  tliat  the  outlay  will  be  gradual.  The 
people  will  not  feel  it ;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  they  will 
not  grudge  it." 


NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Various  families  of  the  same  race  frequently  have  various 
characters  impressed  upon  and  commingled  with  their  ori- 


ginal and  inherent  ones,  from  the  influence  of  extenul 
causes.  The  most  uifluential  of  these  are  climtte,  toil  ud 
position.  People  who  are  natives  of  a  sultry  icgion  leea  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  enervated  by  it;  and  are  nnHced  bv 
an  indolence  and  want  of  physical  energy  stronrly  am- 
trasted  with  the  activity  and  industry  exhibited  by  the  oa! 
tives  of  more  temperate  climes.  Tha  natives  of  the  moit 
sultry  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia  strongly  illastrate  tfaii 
remark.  Where  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  less  opprei. 
sive,  the  physical  energies  of  the  people  are  greater  than  is 
the  sultry  regions,  but  are  still  very  inferior  to  tboce  of  the 
natives  of  temperate  climes.  But,  while  sultry  climatej 
seem  to  diminish  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  capabilitiw 
of  their  natures,  it  is  very  observable  that  warm  climatw, 
though  not  so  favourable  to  the  physical  powers  u  more 
temperate  ones,  are^  notwithstanding,  much  more  so  to  the 
iinaginative  powers.  There  is  in  the  natives  of  such  coun- 
tries a  fervour  and  passionateness  of  feeling,  and  a  irarmth 
and  liveliness  of  imagination,  highly  favourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  poetry  and  music.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
Persians,  and  even  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  Arabiaw. 
In  the  temperate  climates,  the  feelings  of  the  iobabitants 
are  less  intense,  and  their  imaginations  kfs  vivid  and  prolific ; 
but,  in  the  same  proportion,  their  bodily  strength  is  greater. 
and  more  lasting,  and  they  have  a  much  dearer  jndg- 
ment,  a  profoander  sense,  and  greater  padenee,  indostry, 
and  perseverance.  A  eomparison  of  what  has  been  formerly 
said  of  the  sonthem  and  of  the  middle  and  northern  states 
of  Europe,  will  very  strikingly  ex^ooplify  this  position.  It 
has  been  stated,  and  i4>parently  with  very  great  eonectnesi, 
that  no  climate  is  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  ;the  human 
powers,  bodily  or  mental,  in  which  the  oak  cannot  be  reared 
in  the  neeoral  atmosphere. 

Accordingly,  when  we  advance  towmHs  the  pokr  cixtkt, 
we  find  the  people  ignorant,  indolent,  and  abject  Their 
^wdi  of  body  and  powers  of  mind  aeem  to  be  cheeked  and 
nipped  by  the  severity  of  their  wintry  cKmatie.  Confined,  by 
the  dreary  gloom  and  biting  blasts  of  their  fvocen  RgioDf,tD 
their  miserable  and  filthy  huts,  during  a  very  Isrge  portioo 
of  their  lives,  they  acquire  a  careleaaaees,  stupidity,  and 
sloth,  in  exact  consonance  with  their  extreme  and  disgwtibf 
filthiness  of  person,  apparel,  food,  and  manners.  The  Lap- 
landers, Greenlanders,  Esquimaux,  and  Samaides,  srestiikjog 
evidences  of  this  remark.  The  last-named  people  are  more 
particularly  so. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  of  a  country  is  not  less  iDflaential 
upon  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  than  that 
of  its  climate.  Where  the  soil  of  any  place  is  exceedioglr 
fertile,  the  inhabitants  are  usually  characterised  by  propor- 
tionate indolence.  The  absence  of  incitement  to  iodivtzy 
and  activity  begets  a  slothful  inclination,  which  at  ko^ 
becomes  rooted  into  their  very  nature,  and  strongly  onrki 
and  degrades  their  character.  T^eir  indolence  and  inactm^ 
are  doubly  injurious  to  them ;  for  they  equally  pttveat 
them  from  acquiring  that  hardiness  of  body  and  eoterprising 
spirit  by  which  nations  less  profusely  favoured  by  oatiire  are 
usually  distinguished.  The  chief  exemplifications  of  this 
assertion  are  to  be  found  in  the  characters  of  the  natiTes  cf 
Hindostan  and  Turkey^  and  the  most  fertile  natioos  o( 
Africa ;  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  in  those  of  Portugal  awl 
Italy.  Where  the  soil  of  the  country,  on  tiie  6lher  bani  is 
by  nature  comparatively  barren,  and  the  wants  of  the  cooiuiy 
can  only  be  supplied  from  it  by  skiQ  and  toO,  we  slnu^ 
always  find  the  native  inhabitants  hardy,  industrious,  ted 
moral.  Necessity  makes  them  industrious,  and  industiT 
makes  them  hardy,  and  thus  deprives  ^em  of  the  cfaiet 
and  most  powerful    incitements  to   vice  and  eeuusli?* 
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The  consequence  is,  that  though  less  indebted  to  the  direct 
bounty  of  nature,  they  ultimately  are  more  valuably  and 
more  extensively  benffited  by  her;  and  the  exertions  upon 
vhich  her  apparent  unkindncss  puts  them,  render  them  more 
wealthy,  more  moral,  and  more  civilized,  than  those  nations 
vho  are  accustomed  to  depend  so  implicitly  upon  natural 
advantages  that  they  become  incapable  of  helping  them- 
selves. In  exemplification  of  this  argument,  we  need  only 
compare  the  natives  of  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  Switzer- 
land with  the  effeminated  and  sensual  dwellers  among  the 
fertile  fields  and  spicy  groves  of  Hindostan.  Even  between 
the  hardy  Scotch  and  the  indolent  and  superstitious  natives 
of  Italy,  nearly  the  same  difference  of  character  is  observable. 
The  former  are  not  merely  comfortable,  but  even  wealthy; 
while  the  latter,  with  the  greatest  possible  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate,  are,  for  the  most  part,  filthy  and  slothful  as 
individuals,  and  are  exceedingly  poor  and  contemptible  as  a 
nation. 

But  probably  the  most  striking  example  of  the  ultimate 
good  resulting  to  a  people  from  the  original  niggardliness  of 
nature  is  afforded  by  the  Dutch,  or  natives  of  Holland. 
This  country,  of  which  many  portions  are  absolutely  re« 
trieved  from  the  ocean,  and  of  which  the  whole  would 
epeedily  become  the  prey,  but  for  the  art  and  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  remarkable  fur  the  morality,  cleanliness 
even  to  excess,  industry,  and  comfort  of  its  natives.  They 
have  an  extensive  commerce:  beautiful  pasturage;  canals 
runnmg  in  all  direction?,  and  literally  crowded  with  craft 
loaded  with  costly  freights  ;  and  are  courted  and  respected 
by  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  of  the  European  states : 
jet  nothing  but  their  skilfully  contrived  and  vigilantly  pre- 
served  dykes,  stands  between  them  and  destruction  by  the 
overwhelming  rush  of  the  ocean !  Contrast  this  country 
with  Italy;  and  it  will  speedily  be  seen  that  spontaneous 
luxuriance  of  soil,  and  advantageous  position,  are  rathsr 
inimical  than  favourable  to  morals,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

The  most  advantageous  position  is  that  which  gives  to  the 
inhabitants  the  greatest  proximity  and  most  ready  access  to 
the  sea  coast.  The  natives  of  inland  countries,  more  espe- 
cially if  their  soil  be  to  any  considerable  extent  spontaneously 
productive,  are  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  enterprise  and  incite- 
ment to  exertion.  Content  with  the  abundance  with  which 
nature  periodically  furnishes  them,  they  have  no  desire  to 
leave  the  spot  of  their  nativity ;  but  prefer  to  grovel  there, 
in  ignorance,  squalidness,  and  idleness,  accounting  no  luxury 
so  great  as  perpetual  indolence — no  misfortune  so  dire  as 
the  necessity  for  making  exertions  or  enduring  privations. 
How  different  the  character  of  those  people  who  dwell  on 
sea  coasts,  and  especially  in  islands !  Indeed,  we  would  not 
go  back  to  the  times  which  are  past,  an<l  to  which  we  can 
only  refer  through  the  medium  of  history.  The  present 
condition  of  our  own  beautiful  and  beloved  island,  compared 
-with  that  of  Austria,  and  some  of  the  inland  parts  of  North 
i\merica,  will  abundantly  supply  us  with  proofs  of  our 
position.  How  far  the  native  and  inherent  characters  of 
nations  are  influenced  and  wrought  upcn  by  physical 
causes,  the  fore^^oing  examples  will  afford  sufficient  data  for 
ascertaining  with  all  desirable  correctness. 


THE  INQUISITION. 

Chief  among  all  the  benefils  mankind  are  deriving 
from  their  vast  and  miraculous  increase  in  knowledge, 
is  the  almost  utter  absence,  in  modern  times,  of  that  bale- 


ful spirit  of  persecution  which,  in  past  ages,  led  mankind 
literally,  to  use  the  words  of  a  modem  poet, — 

"To  hope  to  merit  keaYen,  by  making  earth  a  hell." 

In  more  than  one  portion  •f  Europe,  the  giddy  multi- 
tude, listening  to  evil  and  interested  teachers,  are  cla* 
mouring  for  change  still,  and  ever  ^'  more  change  V* 
Pity  that  those  who  thus  clamour  cannot  be  taught  the 
wide  and  important  difference  between  modern  role  and 
ancient  tyranny  !  Pity  that  they  will  not,  now  and  then, 
sit  down  calmly,  and  with  a  predetermined  impartiality^ 
reflect  upon  the  infinitely  greater  chanty  of  judgment 
and  mercy  of  infliclion  which  are  now  exercised  towards 
the  veriest  felons,  than  formerly  were  shown  to  him  who 
was  unfortunate  enough,  no  matter  upon  how  abstract 
and  absolutely  non-essential  a  point,  to  think  differently 
from  the  majority  of  those  among  whom  he  lived  ;  and 
who,  to  his  independence  in  thinking*,  added  the  moral 
honesty  and  courage  to  make  his  thoughts  known.  Oh ! 
men  of  really  free  and  liberal  nations, — men  who,  did 
you  only  know  how  much  cause  you  have  for  happiness, 
would  be  happiest  among  the  happy ;  — oh  !  men  of  the 
truly  great  and  free  nations  of  the  time  in  which  it  Is 
your  fortunate  lot  to  live, — remember 

**  The  starry  Galileo  and  his  woes  I" 

remember  the  myriads  who,  for  testifying  iheir  constancy 
in  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  were  quite  literally  bap- 
tized in  blood  and  purified  by  fire ! 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  reflections  by  having 
accidentally  taken  up  a  ^^  History  of  the  Inquisition," 
from  which,  for  the  present,  we  can  only  afford  room  for 
the  following  extract.  At  a  future  time  we  shall  pro- 
bably recur  to  the  subject,  which  has  collateral  points  of 
interest  far  greater  than  at  first  sight  may  present  them- 
selves  :  — 

**  The  unhappy  prisoner  being  seized  by  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  Inquisition,  whose  countenances  and  figures 
are  concealed  by  black  masks  and  long  black  cloaks,  is 
stripped  naked  to  his  drawers.  He  is  then  laid  upon  his 
back  on  a  kind  of  stand,  elevated  a  few  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  prisoner's  limbs  being  stretched  out,  ropes 
are  wound  round  his  arms  and  thigh«,  and  these  cords 
being  parsed  under  the  stand,  through  holes  made  for  the 
purpose,  are  all  drawn  tight  at  the  same  instant  of  time 
by  the  executioner. 

^'  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  pains  which  imme- 
diately succeed  are  intolerable.  The  ropes  being  of 
small  size,  cut  through  the  prisoner's  flesh  to  the  bone, 
making  the  blood  gusli  out  from  the  several  parts  which 
experience  their  pressure  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
prisoner  persists  in  asserting  his  innocence,  this  cruel 
operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  his  frame  can  endure  it; 
and  a  physician  and  surgeon  attend,  who  often  feel  his 
temples,  lest  he  should  expire  under  the  torture,  and 
these  wretched  tools  of  priestly  tyranny  so  thoroughly 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  their  employers,  that  they  do  not 
scruple  to  tell  the  sufferer,  that  should  he  die  under  the 
torture,  he  would  be  guilty,  by  his  obstinacy,  of  self- 
murder. 

^^  In  all  this  extremity  of  anguish,  while  the  tender 
frame  is  tearing  as  it  were  in  pieces, — while  in  every  nerve 
it  feels  the  sharpest  pangs  of  death,  and  the  agonized  soul 
i<)  just  ready  to  burst  forth  and  quit  its  wretched  mansion, — 
the  Romish  ecclesiastics  who  preside  as  ministers  of  the 
Inquisition  have  the  obduracy  of  heart  to  look  on  without 
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emotion,  and  calmly  to  advise  the  poor  distracted  crea« 
ture  to  confess  his  imputed  guilt,  in  doing  which  they 
tell  him  he  may  obtain  a  free  pardon  and  receive  abso- 
lution. 

'<  At  last,  vrhen  the  pi isoner,  from  the  ioteimity  of  his 
4ingoirii|.the  stoppage  of  ihe  circulation,  and  the  loss  of 
blood,  fainta  auray,  he  ia  unbound  and  carried  back  to 
Jlis  dungeon,  where  he  is  recovered  from  his  awooo  to 
totidpate  new  tortures  from  the  bands  of  his  blood- 
thinty  persecutors. 

^  W<e  shall  close  our  notice  of  this  diabolical  tribunal  for 
tihe  present,  with  an  account  of  one  of  its  illustrious  vic> 
|isia>i-  Lady  Joan  Bohorqiiia,  wife  of  Ihe  eminent  Francis 
Varquies,  Loixi  of  Higuera.  iler  sister^  Mary  Bohorquia, 
a  young  lady  of  great  piety,  who  was  afterwards  burnt 
Ibr  her  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith,  having  been 
lorced  by  the  extremity  of  torture  to  confess  that  sne  had 
leveral  times  convcraed  with  her  sister  Joan,  concerning 
Aim  doclrine  for  which  fthe  n9W  suffered ;  she  was  appre- 
hended by  the  Inquisition.  Being,  however,  six  months 
fane  in  pregnancy,  »he  was  treated  with  toh  rable  kind- 
nesa  until  the  birth  of  her  infant.  But  eight  days  after 
her  delivery  they  took  the  child  from  her,  and  putting 
her  into  close  coHfinemcnt,  they  subjectrd  her  to  the 
same  rigorous  treatment- as  the  other  prisoners.  The 
only  outward  comfort  wliicli  the  unhappy  Joan  now  en- 
joyed was  (he  society  of  a  pious  young  woman,  who  was 
aAerwarda  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  for  her  religion. 
This  young  creature  was,  on  a  certain  day,  dragged  oat 
<^her  dungeon  to  the  torture  upon  the  rack,  and  returned 
from  it  so  shaken,  and  all  her  limbs  so  miserably  dia- 
jointod,  that  when  she  lay  upon  her  bed  of  rushes,  it 
rather  increased  h(^r  misery  than  gave  her  rest,  so  that 
•he  could  not  turn  herself  without  excessive  pain.  In 
this  condition  Bohorquia  endeavoured  to  comfort  her 
mind  with  great  tenderness.  But  the  object  of  hor  sym- 
pathy had  «(carcely  begun  to  recover  when  Bohorquia 
herself  was  carried  out  and  tortured  with  such  diabolical 
crnelty  on  the  rack,  that  the  ropes  cot  into  the  very  bones 
of  her  tender  arms,  thighs,  and  legs ;  and  in  this  manner, 
the  blood  gushing  from  her  mouth  in  great  quantities, 
the  was  remanded  to  her  comfortless  ceil»  where  she 
expired  eight  dnys  after. 

**  The  inquisitors,  however,  could  not  procure  sufficient 
evidence  of  her  supposed  guilt ;  and  as  the  rank  and 
celebrity  of  this  unfortunate  lady  obliged  them  to  give 
some  account  of  her  to  the  people,  in  the  first  act  of  tri- 
umph appointed  after  her  death,  they  commanded  her 
sentence  to  be  pronounced  in  the&e  words : — 

^*  ^  Because  this  lady  died  in  prison,  and  was  found  to 
be  innocent  upon  inspecting  and  diligently  examining 
her  cause ;  therefore  the  holy  tribunal  pronounces  her 
free  from  any  further  process,  doth  restore  her  both  as 
to  her  innocence  and  reputation,  and  commands  all  her 
effects,  which  had  been  confiscated,  to  he  restored  to 
ihoae  to  whom  they  of  right  belong,'  &c. 

^'  Thus,  aHer  these  inhuman  butchers  had  murdered 
their  hapless  victim,  the  only  reparation  which  they 
made  to  iier  and  her  family  was,  the  reluctant  admission 
that  she  did  not  deserve  any  of  those  cruelties  under  the 
pressure  of  which  she  died." 


HAPPINESS. 

There  are  some  whinini^  people,  who  take  a  delight 
in  pro>vling  about  with  long  face;:  and  sorrowful  Icoks^ ' 


making  their  fellow-creaturea  aa  miserable  as  they  pis* 
sibly  can.  by  telling  them  that  this  world  of  oan  ii  a 
*^  vale  of^  tears,"  and  that  there  is  but  little  or  ao  hap. 
piness  to  be  found  in  it.  We  deny  it;  and,  if  we  but 
our  will,  we  would  havB  all  such  cantiog  bjpocritci 
punished  for  daring  to  utter  so  outrageous  a  blaapheny. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  knaves  is,  that  they  nay  be 
afflicted  with  a  mental  obliquity  of  vision,  andcanaotiee 
more  than  one  side  of  a  questk>n  at  once ;  and  that,  uw 
fortunately,  ia  the  worst.  We  have  ourselves  iiftred 
as  much  trouble  and  calamity  as  most  people,  i(  ait 
more  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  we  boldly  contend  that  there 
is  more  of  real  happiness  in  the  world— -aore  of  the  spirit 
of  good  in  things  evil — than  ia  generally  imagpiaed ;  and 
whatever  deficiency  there  may  be,  is  chiefly  of  cor  own 
creation.  The  very  persons  who  would  promulgate  tki» 
miserable  doctrine,  are  themselves  much  happier  thao 
they  imagine  ;  for  they  derive  a  great  satisfaction (thoogh 
certainly  it  is  not  to  their  credit)  in  making  their  fellow- 
creatures  painfully  sensible  of  all  the  unavoidsble  arf. 
fering  and  unhappiness  which  human  nature  u  reiUv 
exposed  to.  But  let  them  pass — ^we  dooH  like  lucb 
company. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  no  eWJ 
without  some  attendant  good  necessarily  resulting  from 
it ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  almoet  every  body  will 
insist  upon  fixing  their  thoughts  on  the  evil,  and  for- 
getting the  consequent  good.  A  man  who,  either 
through  his  own  folly  or  some  unavoidable  misfortune) 
has  suffered  for  a  time  extreme  poverty  and  privation, 
will  remember  the  mental  anguisn  and  bodily  sufTeriag 
he  endured,  but  he  will  entirely  forget  the  delighlhc 
experienced  when,  either  by  his  own  exertions  or  some 
lucky  accident,  he  was  again  restored  to  his  wonted  com- 
fort and  prosperity.  In  sickness,  we  think  much  of  the 
pain  and  discomfort  we  undergo,  but  forget  the  plewure 
we  derived  from  the  care  and  attentions  of  those  who 
kindly  administered  to  our  wants,  and  soothed  asdunnj 
our  suffering.  There  are,  certainly,  extreme  case?,  to 
which  our  argument  does  not  apply  ;  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  therefore  do  not  hold  good  against  us. 

Perfect  happiness  seems,  at  present,  to  be  beyond  the 
grasp  of  human  beings ;  but  the  moral  world  is  sliil  m  a 
very  infantine  state,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speal^i  wiln 
any  thing  like  certainty,  of  the  effect  which  may  tf 
time  be  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  our  mental  and 
moral  nature.  We  are,  as  yet,  mere  children  in  wisdom; 
and,  in  our  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  gf  asp  at  the  shadow 
and  neglect  the  substance,  being  entirely  led  away  by 
false  appearances.  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  ibe 
attainment  of  any  one  particular  object,  but  depends 
entirely  on  the  capability  we  possess  of  deriving  a  g«^' 
fication  from  the  innumerable  objects  and  occurrecce* 
attendant  on  our  existence.  To  prove  this  fact,  let  us 
instance  the  possessors  of  power  and  wealth ;  &i^i  ^ 
show  most  forcibly  the  soundness  of  our  argument,  wf 
will  take  the  case  of  royalty  itself,  and  appeal  to  tbe 
common  Fense  of  our  readers,  whether  kings  sre  low 
placed  on  a  par,  in  point  of  happiness,  with  even  iw 
most  humble  of  their  subjects.  And  why  not?--?iwpv. 
because  they  have  been  so  completely  the  children  o< 
pleasure  and  luxury,  thai  they  have  lost  all  capability  •' 
further  enjoyment;  and  their  minds  have  becnsoweik' 
ened  by  sensual  gratifications,  as  to  lie  utterly  incapabW 
of  that  active  exercise  and  energy  which  form  ibefoorce 
of  permanent  and  increased  deltgbt.     Let  us  go  *  ***? 
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lover,  and  lake  a  peep  at  those  who  hold  the  second 
rank  in  society.  Just  turn  your  ey^fs,  reader,  to  the  iirst 
coronet  equipage  you  meet ;  observe  the  healthy,  happV) 
contented  countenance  of  that  lawdry  puppet  mounted 
behind  the  carriage,  and  tell  us  whether  you  think  that 
man  realltf  wants  any  thing  to  make  him  happier  than 
lie  is.  Take  notice  of  ihe  party  within  ;  do  you  Ree 
those  females  lolling  in  all  the  lazy  luxury  of  wealth, — 
pale,  care-worn,  and  evidently  palled  hy  enjoyment — 
are  they  happy?  No!  because  they  have  lost,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  capability  of  gaining  gratification 
from  any  thing.  Now  the«c  people  all  make  one  great 
mistake,  and  that  is,  they  imagine  human  happiness  to 
consist  in  a  continued  course  of  exciting  pleasures ;  when, 
in  point  of  fact,  as  their  footman  could  tell  them,  there 
is  more  real  happiness  to  be  derived  from  the  healthy 
tone  of  our  bodily  feelings,  and  an  antroubled  and  con- 
tented state  of  mind,  than  in  all  the  luxuries  and  enjoy- 
ments which  the  world  itself  can  produce. 

The  first  necessary  ingredient  in  human  happineas  is 
l>odily  health.  Riches  are  mere  baubles,  which  too  com- 
monly make  us  truly  miserable ;  but,  by  limiting  our 
desires,  and  resolving,  with  a  good  heart,  to  create  for 
ourselves  all  the  gratification  we  can — to  look  always  on 
the  best  side  of  things,  and  turn,  as  it  were,  evil  into 
^ood — we  shall  find  that  our  happiness  lies  greatly 
within  ourselves,  and  is  utterly  independent  cither  of 
ivealth  or  station. 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

This  wonderful  peraonage  was  the  &on  of  Philip,  the 
second  king  of  that  name*  of  Macedoo,  by  his  queeo  Olym- 
pias,  whom   he  subsequently  repudiated.     The  youth  of 
Alexander  afforded  numerous  indications  of  that  heroism 
which  he  displayed  in  his  maturer  years.     We  do  not 
allude  to  the  ominous  dream  which  Olympias  pretended  to 
Lave  dreamed  during  her  pregnancy,  or  to  the  other  omens 
which  are  related  to  have  preceded  his  birth  ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  fact,  that  these  omens  had  no  natural  con- 
nexioo,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  had  no  connexion  at  all  with 
Jiia  sulttequent  greatness,  they  bear  all  the  internal  marks  of 
having  been  invented  long  after  the  circumstances  which 
they  presaged  had  occurred !     But  there  was  an  indomitable 
ana  invariable  boldness  in  his  youthful  conduct  which  fully 
warranted  the  prophecy  of  his  father,  that  "  Alexander  must 
aeek  another  kingdom,  for  Macedonia  would  soon  be  too 
small  for  him."     His  natural  desire  for  the  fame  sf  a  con- 
queror is  said  to  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  perusal 
of  the  poems  of  Homer ;  but  ambition  so  restless  and  ex- 
treme as  his,  required  no  such  stimulus.     His  education  was 
consnutted  to  the  great  Aristotle,  to  whom  King  Philip,  im- 
mediately that  his  son's  birth  was  announced  to  him,  wrote 
thus :  '*  Know  that  a  male  child  is  born  to  us.    We  thank 
the  gods  for  bestowing  this  gift  at  a  time  when  Aristotle 
Uvea ;  assuring  ourselves  that  being  educated  by  you  he  will 
be  worthy  of  us,  and  worthy  of  inheriting  our  kingdom."    To 
hia    highly   gifted    preceptor  Alexander  paid  a  deference 
greater  tlum  he  paid  to  any^  one  else ;  receiving  his  rq)roofe 
with  Bubmisaion,  and  his  instructions  with  avidity.     He  thus 
beoaBie  well  skilled  in  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  rheto- 
ric ;  and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  which  at  once 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  thtir  productions,  scod  caused  him  to 
ceward  and  protect  their  professon.    How  mixch  he  esteemed 


Aristotle,  may  he  gathered  from  the  fact  of  his  saying,  that 
he  owed  it  to  Philip  that  he  lived  ;  but  that  it  was  to  Aiistotle 
that  he  owed  his  living  well.  Though  this  assertion  is  a 
proof  of  the  friendly  feelings  witli  which  Alexander  viewed 
his  tutor,  our  young  readers  must  not  mistake  it  for  a  proof 
that  Alexander  actually  did  live  well.  He  valued  military 
taleuts  so  highly,  that  he  considered  his  life  well  spent  in 
the  exertion  of  them ;  but  our  readers  must  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  blinded  to  the  injustice  and  violence  by  which 
he  so  frequently  disgraced  himself  in  his  public,  or  to  the 
folly  and  debauchery  by  which  he  degr^ided  himself  in  his 
private,  character.  While  they  pay  due  respect  to  his  talents 
and  virtues,  they  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  and  disap- 
prove his  follies  and  vices.  When  only  seven  years  o!d,  an 
age  at  which  children,  even  in  our  on-n  highly  improved 
society,  are  curious  only  about  childish  subjects,  the  youK^ 
Alexander,  on  being  introduced  to  the  Persian  ambassadors, 
made  the  most  particular  and  acute  inquiries  of  them  as  to 
the  habits  and  talents  of  their  master ;  the  arms,  number,  and 
temper  of  his  troops  ;  and  the  time  which  would  be  occupied 
in  marching  from  Macedonia  to  Susa :  as  if  he  even  the^ 
contemplated  the  invasion  of  the  Eitt  I  When  somewhat 
mare  advanced  in  years,  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  enrol 
his  name  among  those  of  the  candidates  for  the  prizes  of  the 
Olympic  Games  ?  He  replied,  that  he  abstained  from  doing  so* 
only  because  he  could  not  have  kings  for  his  anttigonists. 
With  such  a  temper,  and  with  taltjits  naturally  brilliant,  and 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  able  tuition  of  Aristotle,  it  was 
obvious  to  every  one  about  him  that  he  was  destined  to 
eclipse  the  fame  even  of  his  celebrated  and  triumphant 
father. 

Hit  first  important  transaction  was  the  administration  of 
the  fctate  affairs  of  Macedonia  during  the  absence  of  bis 
father,  whose  regent  he  was  appointed  to  be.  He  was,  on 
this  occasion,  only  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  he  discharged 
his  arduous  duties  so  wisely  and  so  promptly,  that  his  father 
gave  him  the  charge  of  several  important  military  transac- 
tions ;  and  still  more,  frequently  made  him  the  companion  of 
his  own  toils  and  d auger i.  On  one  of  the>e  occasions  he 
saved  his  father's  life,  and  on  another, — that  of  the  battle  of 
Cha^ronea, — his  courage  and  judgment  were  said  to  have  had 
a  chief  share  in  securing  the  victory  to  the  Macedonian 
arms. 

When  his  father  was,  as  has  been  related  in  our  sketch  of 
the  Hn*tory  of  Greece,  assassinated  by  Pausaoius,  Alexander 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  His  first  care  was  to  punish 
the  murderer  of  his  father ;  ai.d  this  care  not  only  redounds 
to  his  honour,  Init  has  a  mo«t  importantly  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  history ;  for  it  was  suspected  that  both  he  and  his 
mother,  01ymp^a«,  had  instigated  the  murder,  in  order  to 
avenge  upon  Philip  the  repudiation  of  the  latter.  Though 
Alexander  had  already  given  puc-h  incontc  stible  evidence  of 
his  courage  and  ability,  the  Greeks  entertained  a  delusive 
hope  of  being  able  t<>  shake  ofiF,  during  his  reign  in  Mace- 
donia, tiiat  galling  yoke  which  Philip  had  put  upon  them. 
Their  orators,  and  more  especially  Demosthenes,  exerted  all 
the  powers  of  eloquent  and  artful  {persuasion  to  induce  them 
to  make  the  attempt.  Demosthenes  perpetually  reminded 
them  of  Alexander's  extreme  youth,  and  taunted  them  with 
the  disgraceful  ^meanness  pf  being  the  submissive  slaves  of  a 
mere  •*  boy."  In  Thessaly,  a  body  of  the  malcontents  as- 
sembled almost  as  $oon  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Maecdon.  Alexander,  with  the  promptitude  which  was  so 
remarkably  characteristic  of  his  wbol?  life,  marched  thither 
with  the  flower  of  his  hardy  and  well-disciplined  troops,  gave 
battle  to  the  rebels,  defeated  them,  and  put  Attains,  who 
had  been  actively  instrumcLtai  in  causing  the  Greeks  to  rise. 
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to   diKath.       Having    accomplished   this,   he   marched   into 
Thrace,  and  after  several  engagements  with  the  Troballi, 
Oetae,  andCelte?,  returned  to  Greece  before  theThebans  were 
aware  of  the  falsehood  of  a  report  which  had  been  circulated 
of  his  death.    Thebes  was  both  gallantly  and  skilfully  de- 
fended by  the  revolted  citizens,  but  its  resistance  was  vain. 
Tired  of  ineffectually  investing  it,  Alexander  stormed  it ;  he 
himself  leading  the  attack.     He  was  victorious,  but,  saving 
in  a  single  instance,  his  conduct  did   little  credit  to  him. 
Without  considering  that  the   authority  from   which  the 
Thebans  had  revolted  was  an  unjust,  galling,  and  usurped 
one,  he  demolished  the  entire  city,  with  the  exception — and 
that  exception  certainly  does  him  honour — of  the  house  of  the 
sublime  poet  Pindar,  and  sold  the  inhabitants,  without  re- 
spect to  sex,  pge,  or  condition,  into  perpetual  slavery.     Pro- 
bably Alexander  was  induced  to  be  guilty  of  this  extreme 
severity  and  cruelty,  by  the  hope  that  so  doing  would  have 
the  effect  of  striking  terror  into  the  other  Greek  states,  and 
thus  save  him  the  toil  and  expense  of  bringing  each  of  them 
to  subjection  by  force  of  arms.     If  this  was  his  motive,  the 
event  fully  justified  his  judgment.     Athens,  which  was  at 
the  head  of  the  leagued  states,  instantly  sent  an  embassage 
to  him,  beseeching  for  forbearance,  and  promising  submission. 
He   promised  the  ambassadors   that  the  petition  of  those 
vho  sent  them  should  be  granted,  on  condition  that  Demo- 
sthenes and  nine  other  noble  and  disaffected  orators  should 
be  placed  in  his  power,  and  at  his  disposal.     Probably  not 
all  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  inherent 
meanness  and  indelible  disgrace  of  such  conduct,  would  have 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  yielding  to  bis  demand,  had 
lie  made  it  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  his  acceptance  of 
their  submission.     But  his  own  friends  advised  him  not  to 
do  so ;  and  having  received  the  submission  of  all  Greece,  be 
proceeded  to  Corinth,  where  he  was  solemnly  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  various  Grecian  troops  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Asia. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  before  Christ,  Alex, 
ander,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont with  an  army  of  thirty-four  thousand  men,  principally 
infantry.  After  paying  some  honouis  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
at  Ilium,  ~  honours  so  extravagant  that  they  seem  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated  by  his  biographers, — he  marched  towards  Lamp- 
sacus,  which  city  he  had  vowed  to  reduce  to  ashes,  as  a 
punishment  for  its  obstinate  adhesion  to  the  Persians.  Just 
as  he  arrived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  devoted 
city,  he  was  met  by  Anaximenes,  who  was  a  native  of  it, 
and  who  had  assisted  in  the  education  of  the  young  monarch. 
Suspecting  the  object  of  the  philosopher,  and  both  disinclined 


dismissed  his  fleet,  proceeded  onward  to  Halic^msssas.  \^hich 

was  surrendered  to  him  without  any  resistance ;  and  thence 

to  Tralles,  which  he  took  and  destroyed.    In  tbe  followb'' 

spring,  Alexander  marched  towards  Phrrgia,  takin;^ )  ones- 

sion  as  he  passed,  of  Pamphylia.     Arrived  at  Pbr}-gia.  be 

took  possession  of  Gordium  the  capital.     In  th^  Umple  of 

Jupiter,  in  this  city,  was  the  celebrated  Gordianknot.   At 

a  former  period,  the  Phrygians  had  revolted  from  their  kiog; 

and  while  they  debated  about  naming  a  successor  to  \m, 

they  were  ordered  by  their  oracle  to  chooje  the  first  mm 

whom  they  should  meet  proceeding  in  a  cbtiftot  lo  iW 

temple  of  Jupiter.     The  first  whom  they  so  met  was  a 

Phrygian  named  Gordius,  who  was  originalfy  only  a  poor 

peasant.     Him  they  accordingly  made  their  king;  aDd  be. 

delighted  at  his  elevation,  dedicated  his  chariot  to  the  god  to 

whose  temple  he  was  proceeding,     llie  yoke  and  draught-tree 

of  the  chariot  were  connected  by  a  knot  so  skilfully  aod 

curiously  tied,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  ends  oi 

it.     These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  cause  of  Gordius 

being  elevated  to  the  throne,  gave  rise  to  a  tradiiioa,  tbit 

whoever   would  untie  the  knot,  should  possess  the  empire 

of  Asia. 

Alexander,  partly  from  actual  superstition  and  partly  from 
policy,  was  very  much  attached  to  such  ceremonials  as 
were  calculated  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  a  notion  of  Ids 
possessi ng  supernatural  favour  and  counsel .  He  therefore,  on 
taking  Gordium,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  endeavoured  to  untie  ibe  knot.  Fir  ding  that 
to  be  beyond  his  power,  he  severed  it  with  a  stroke  of  bis 
sword,  and  triumphantly  deckred  that  it  mattered  not  how 
the  knot  was  untied.  He  represented  this  feat  to  liis  soldien 
as  an  irrefragable  evidence  of  his  being  the  destined  con- 
queror of  Asia.  This  assertion,  which  was  well  calculated 
to  support  the  spirits  and  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  hiatrropi, 
was  loudly  reiterated  by  his  friends  and  by  his  flatterers. 
He  next  subdued  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  and  thecce 
passed  by  forced  marches  into  Cilicia.  His  advanced  goard, 
commanded  by  his  friend  and  confidant  Parmenioj  arrived  at 
Tarsus  just  in  time  to  prevent  it  fromi  being  reduced  toashei 
by  the  Persians. 

When  Alexander  himself  arrived  here,  he  was  cxhw?^ 
with  heat  and  fatigue,  and  covered  with  dust;  and  bebstilj 
threw  himself  into  the  river  Cydnus,  in  order  to  refresb 
himself.  The  coldness  of  the  water  threw  him  into  a  ▼iol«''^ 
fever,  accompanied  by  incessant  shivering,  llic  symptocs 
became  more  threatening  every  hour,  and  his  entire  snny 
was  alarmed  lest  he  should  die.  Their  alarm  was  ind«<i 
very  rational,  for  had  he  died  just  then,  it  is  probable  <hii 
the  whole  of  his  troops  would  have  fallen  victims  to  the 


to  refuse  him  a  request,  and  determined  not  to  spare  the  city, 

Alexander  exclaimed — *' I  swear   most   solemnly  to  you,  I  Persians ;  an  immense  army  of  whom^  commanded  by  Dsnti^i 

Anaximenes,  that  I  will  not  do  what  you  are  about  to  ask    was  rapidly  marching  to^yards  him 

me:  "the  philosopher,  with  admirable  quickness  and  pre- 


sence of  mind,  replied,  *•  I  ask  you  then,  O  king,  to  burn 
Lampsacus."  Both  his  honour,  and  his  admiration  of  the 
pleasantry  of  his  aged  friend,  engaged  him  to  spare  the  city ; 
and  he  left  it,  uninjured  and  undespoiled,  and  proceeded 
onwards,  as  far  as  the  river  Granicus,  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition,  or  committing  any  violence.  The  splendid 
victory  he  there  obtained   has  been  already  described,* 

This  victory  made  him  master  of  the  city  of  Sardis,  and 
the  whole  extent  of  country,  from  the  Granicus  to  the 
Hermus.  He  then  proceeded  to  Ephesus,  where  he  re-esta- 
blished the  democratic  form  of  government ;  and  while  there, 
he  published  an  edict,  restoring  the  same  form  to  all  the  Greek 
cities.     Landing  at  Miletus,  he  took  that  city,  and  having 

•  In  the  sixth  section  of  our  sketch  of  the  History  of  Greece. 


His  own  situation  and  that  of  his  army  'made  entj  hout 
of  his  illness  an  additional  evil ;  and  he  plainly  intimsted  to 
his  attendants,  that  he  would  rather  run  any  hazard  atten- 
dant upon  taking  the  most  violent  remedies  calculated  to 
perform  a  speedy  cure,  than  submit  to  the  ruinous  delay  of 
adojjting  slower  but  more  certain  remedies.  Ht^hjrician. 
named  Philip,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  resolved  to 
run  the  hazard  of  failing ;  a  hazard  of  no  trifling  magni^' 
as,  had  Alexander  died  under  the  operation  of  his  medicine, 
his  soldiers  would  have  imputed  his  death  to  Philip*  wfaos 
they  would  have  made  no  scruple  to  sacrifice  to  his  manet' 
He  required  three  days  to  prepare  a  potent  draught,  of  whidi 
the  effect  was  certain  to  be  either  death,  or  instant  recorerr. 
While  he  was  occupied  in  doing  to,  Alexander  recei^  > 
letter  from  his  ftiend  Parmenio,  then  in  Cappadocia,  virning 
him  that  it  was  reported  that  Philip  had  been  bribed  bj  ^ 
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Persian  king  to  murder  him  by  poison.  This  intelligence 
was  perplexing  In  the  extreme,  for  while  be  was  convinced 
of  the  affection  and  good  sense  of  Parmenio  on  the  one 
hand,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  experienced  the  fidelity 
of  Philip.  His  courage,  however,  and  the  desperate  nature 
of  his  situation,  prevailed  over  his  doubts. 

When  Philip  brought  him  the  draught,  he  gave  him 
Parmenio's  letter,  and  gazing  on  his  countenance  as  he  read 
it,  emptied  the  cap  at  a  single  draught. 


TEMPERAMENTS. 

( Continued  from  page  418.^ 

We  have  already,  we  trust,  quite  fully  prepared  our 
readers  against  supposing  that  we  sanction  or  sympathize 
with  the  hollow  and  heartless  crudities  of  the  mere 
materialist,  who  would  represent  even  our  mind  to  be 
^*  of  the  earth,  earthy."  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  bodily  temperament 
has  considerable  influence  upon  the  mental  character. 

Some  writers  upon  the  subject  have  named  several 
varieties  of  bodily  temperament.  We  think  that  all 
these  may,  to  all  useful  purport,  be  included  in  two 
great  classes,  the  sanguine  and  the  melancholic  ;  but 
will  follow  the  arrangement  we  find  established,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  necessary  to  enable  our  brief  papers  to  be 
read  with  advantage  as  precursors  of  the  more  elaborate 
papers  to  which  we  refsr ;  and  we  shall  therefore  take 
occasion  to  speak  of  (lie  nervous  and  of  the  bilious 
temperaments. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  various  tem- 
peraments, it  is  requisite  that  we  poinj;  out  the  true  use 
and  extent  of  the  reasoning  that  rests  upon  distinctions 
of  physical^temperament.  It  does  by  no  means  follow, 
that,  because  an  individual  u  now  of  this  or  that  tem- 
perament, he  therefore  $nu&t  remain  so,  as  though  the 
matter  were  one  of  those  doomed  and  inevitable  destinies 
which  exist  only  in  the  poetic  dreaming  of  the  writer  of 
iiciion.  If  this  were  the  case,  to  write  upon  the  subject 
ivoiild  be  to  worse  than  waste  both  our  own  and  our 
readers'  time  and  labour.  But  the  bodily  temperament 
is  susceptible  of  great  and  important  alterations;  and  it 
is  the  skilful  use  of  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  the  young,  that  we  would  fain  recommend 
to  parents  and  instructors.  We  all  have  the  opportunity 
to  observe,  that  even  the  mere  lapse  of  years  has  the 
effect,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  of  altering  the 
physical  temperament.  May  we  not,  then,  hope  that 
judicious  training,  dietetic  and  otherwise,  might  effect 
artificially  what  nature  thus  efl^ects  by  mere  lapse  of 
time?  Might  not  due  consideration  of  physical  tem- 
perament, and  due  means  for  its  regulation,  be  very 
advantageously  made  an  adjunct  to  mental  training? 
We  think  so;  we  think  that,  hitherto,  the  systems  of 
education  which  have  obtained  among  the  vast  majority 
in  all  countries,  have  most  unwisely  overlooked  this 
important  principle.  The  quick,  irascible  boy  has  been 
treated  precisely  the  same  as  his  slow  and  dull  school- 
fellow ;  no  pains  being  taken  to  make  the  quickness  of 
the  former  less  superficial ;  no  allowance  being  made  for 
the  constitutional  slowness — generally  connected  with 
great  depth  and  industry — of  the  latter. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  have,  for  some  time 


past,  been  iu  the  habit  of  considering  the  subject ;  and 
we  shall  be  very  truly  gratified  if  our  remarks  lead  to  its 
being  taken  up  by  writers  of  greater  influence. 

In  a  future  Number  we  will  briefly  sketch  the  tem- 
peraments, and  notice  remarkable  men  of  each  of  them. 


WATER  SPOUTS. 

A  WATER-SPOUT  IS  one  of  those  curious  phenomena, 
which  have  never  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained, 
though  various  have  been  the  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
Electricity  has,  however,  been  pronounced  the  real 
cause.  But  the  most  accurate  and  particular  account  of 
them  is  given  by  Beccaria,  who  supposes  that  whirl- 
winds and  hurricanes  are  owing  to  electricity  ;  and  adds, 
that  water-spouts  at  sea  resemble  whirlwinds  and  hurri- 
canes on  land.  Whirlwinds  have  been  known  to  tenr  up 
trees,  to  throw  down  buildings,  and  to  make  caverns  in 
the  earth  ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  to  scatter  earth,  stones^ 
bricks,  timber,  &c.  to  a  great  distance,  in  every  direction. 
Great  quantities  of  water  have  been  left,  or  raised  by 
them,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  deluge ;  and  they  have 
always  been  attended  with  a  prodigious  rumbling  noise* 
He  thinks,  too,  that  electricity  is  the  cause  of  water- 
spout<« ;  and  this  he  endeavours  to  prove,  by  thus  describ- 
ing the  circumstances  attending  the  appearance  of  these 
spouts,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

^'  They  generally  appear  in  calm  weather.  The  sea 
seems  to  boil,  and  send  up  a  smoke  under  them,  rising 
into  a  hill  towards  the  spout.  At  the  same  time,  persons^ 
who  have  been  near  them,  have  heard  a  rumbling  noise. 

\^  The  shape  of  a  water-spout  is  that  of  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  the  wider  end  being  in  the  clouds,  and  the  nar- 
rower end  towards  the  sea. 

'^The  size  is  various,  even  in  the  same  spout.  The 
colour  is  sometimes  inclining  to  white,  and  sometimes  to 
black.  Their  position  is  sometimes  perpendicular  to  the 
sea,  sometimes  oblique,  and  sometimes  the  spout  itself 
is  in  the  form  of  a  curve.  Their  continuance  is  very 
various,  some  disiappearing  as  soon  as  formed,  some  con- 
tinuing a  considerable  time  ;  and  one  has  been  known 
to  continue  a  whole  hour. 

*'  That  these  phenomena  depend  upon  electricity,  can- 
not (he  says)  hut  appear  very  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  several  of  them ;  but  the  conjecture  is  made  more 
probable  from  the  following  additional  circumstances : — 

"  They  generally  appear  in  months  peculiarly  subject 
to  thunder-storms,  and  are  commonly  preceded,  accom- 
panied, or  followed  by  lightning,  rain,  or  hail.  Whitish 
or  yellowish  flashes  of  light  have  sometimes  been  seen 
moving  with  [prodigious  swiftness  about  them.  And^ 
lastly,  the  manner  in  which  they  terminate  exactly  re' 
sembles  what  might  be  expected  from  the  prolongation 
of  an  electrified  cloud  towards  the  sea.  The  water  and 
the  cloud  mutually  attract  one  another.  They  suddenly 
contract  themselves,  and  disperse  almost  at  once  ;  the 
cloud  rising,  and  the  water  of  the  sea  under  it  falling  or 
its  level. 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  the  most 
favourable  to  the  supposition  of  their  depending  uj^on 
electricity,  is,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  by  present- 
ing to  them  sharp-pointed  knives  or  swords.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  constant  practice  of  mariners  in  many  parts  of 
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the  world,  where  these  waler«sj30uts  abound.  In  the 
event  of  their  rising  in  a  vessel's  direct  course,  a  gun  is 
fired  at  them,  when  they  instantly  disperse,  and  fall  with 
a  prodigious  rushing  noise  on  every  side." 


ATTRACTION  OF  GRAVITATION. 

Attraction  is  of  two  kinds, — the  attractioD  of  gra- 
vitation, and  the  attraction  of  cohesion.  As  the  latter 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Chemistry,  the 
former  only  will  be  noticed  hera. 

The  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  or  that  law  by  which 
bodies  tend  toward  each  other,  and  terrestrial  objects 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  first  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  it 
was  known  and  imperfectly  understood  by  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  Gilbert,  Lord  Bacon,  Fer mat,  llubcrval,  Galileo, 
and  BorellL  They  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
quality  inherent  in  the  bodies  tbeuselves,  and  aris^ing 
from  their  particular  or  specific  forms.  Newton's  idea 
of  attraction  did  not  denote  any  particular  kind  or  man- 
ner of  action,  nor  the  physical  cause  of  such  action,  but 
only  a  tendency  in  the  general  —  an  endeavour  to  ap- 
proach—  to  whatever  cause,  physical  or  metaphy:^ical, 
such  effect  be  owing;  whether  to  a  power  inherent  in  the 
bodies  themselves,  or  to  the  impulse  of  an  external  agest. 

Attraction  differs  from  impulse  in  one  very  material 
circumstance,  amongst  others :  impulse  acts  in  proportion 
to  the  surface  of  bodies;  gravity,  to  their  solid  contents : 
it  must  consequently  arise  from  some  cause  that  penetrates 
and  pervades  the  whole  substance. 

Attraction  of  gravitation  is  called  the  centripetal  force, 
because  it  induces  all  terrestrial  bodies  to  move  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth — to  which  they  would  hasten  were 
no  effectual  impediment  offered  to  their  progress  by  the 
resistance  of  the  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed — 
and  all  the  planetary  worlds  to  seek  the  sun,  were  not 
their  approach  prevented  by  another  power,  called  the 
centrifugal  force,  which  impels  them  to  fly  off  from  the 
sun  in  straight  lines ;  the  nice  adjustment  of  these  forces 
occasions  them  to  describe  oibits  nearly  circular. 

Attraction  of  gravitation  is  found  to  f  xert  its  power  in 
all  places,  proportionably  to  the  quantities  of  matter  and 
to  the  squares  of  the  distances  reciprocally. 

The  planets  are  notouly  attracted  towards  the  sun,  but 
they  mutually  attract  each  other ;  and  this  occasions  a 
slight  irregularity  of  their  motions:  the  irregularity  of 
the  moon*s  orbit,  from  this  cause,  is  very  considerable. 
To  the  attraction  of  the  moon  the  tides  are  attributed  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  counter-attraction  of  the  earth  it 
is  supposed  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  quit  their 
bed,  aud  rush  to  the  moon. 

Some  philosophers  speak  of  the  attraction  of  adhesion, 
exemplihed  by  a  piece  of  moist  leather  being  pressed 
down  on  any  smooth  substance,  so  as  to  expel  the  air; 
which  then  adheres  so  firmly  aswith  difficulty  to  be  sepa- 
rated. But  this  adhesion  arises  from  no  principle  of 
attraction :  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  leather  not  being  counteracted  by  the 
elastic  power  of  air  between  the  leather  and  the  substance 
to  which  it  adheres.  Introduce  but  a  small  quantity  of 
air  between  the  two  substances,  and  the  adhesion  in- 
stantly ceases. 

Of  electric  and  galvanic  attraction,  something  will  be 
said  under  the  heads  of  Electricity  aud  Galvauism. 


THE  PHYSICIANS  OF  INDIA. 

In  nothing  merely  personal,  nothing  which  refers  ooly 
to  bodily  advantage,  have  mankind  derived  greater 
benefit  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  than  they  Lave 
from  the  wonderful  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  healing  art.  The  ruder  the  country,  the 
ruder  and  the  less  efficacious  do  we  find  this  art ;  and 
it  is  not,  we  think,  too  much  to  affirm^  that  m  mage 
and  but  half-civilized  people,  fully  as  many  die  from 
want  of  proper  remedies  for  diseases  which  we  uhouid 
consider  simple,  and  easily  cured,  as  from  old  age  or 
warfare.  Ctiance,  indeed,  sometimes  does  wonders  for 
such  people ;  causing  them  to  blunder  upon  success  ia 
curing  one  kind  of  disease,  by  means  of  a  medicine 
which  in  other  diseases  has  .slain  its  scores  or  its 
hundreds. 

The  state  of  the  healing  art  is^  in  India,  quite  lament- 
able. A  Hindoo  would  quite  as  soon  think  of  eating  a 
human  body  as  of  dissecting  it ;  and  conseqaeQlly,  they 
are  too  profoundly  ignorant  of  physiology  to  haveasy 
thing  beyond  simple  remedies,  however  urgent  and 
perilous  the  case  may  be. 

The  iEsculapian  professors  in  India  are  of  (he  lect 
of  the  Sooders,  and  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
surgeons  and  apothecaries.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
medical  or  surgical  school  does  not  exist ;  and  the  whole 
secret  of  the  profession  lies  in  the  possession  of  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  recipes,  which  the  empiricism  of  ags 
has  established  in  reputation. 

As  the  study  requisite  to  being  a  Hindoo  profes- 
sional man  is  thus  limited,  equally  limited  is  the  cere« 
mony  used  in  commencing  practice.  A  shoemaker  or  i 
barber,  for  instance,  finding  his  proper  trade  anything 
but  too  brisk,  forthwith  betakes  nimself  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  will  undertake  equally 
the  gravest  and  the  most  trivial  case**,  with  a  gravity  of 
asHu ranee  exceedingly  puzzling  to  a  European. 

The  Mahometan  physicians  do  phlebotomize,  but  m 
a  very  clumsy  fashion.  The  Hindoo  will  not  adopt 
even  this  practice ;  and  the  consequence  ia  that  sud- 
den febrile  attacks,  which  the  pettiest  European  prac- 
titioner would  speedily  and  easily  subdue,  teroimatt 
fatally  in  a  climate  so  terribly  ardent  as  that  of  India- 
In  one  point,  however,  the  Hindoo  practitioners  might 
be  very  advantageously  imitated  nearer  home;  tbeyare 
extremely  careful  as  to  the  diet  of  their  patients.  To 
this  fact,  and  to  the  patieiit^s  previously  uuvaried  absti- 
nence, much  more  numerous  cures,  both  surgical  m 
medical,  arc  to  be  attributed  than  to  the  salve*  and  pot* 
ders,  to  which  all  the  merit  of  all  the  cures  is  ascribed. 
A  rigidly  moderate  regimen  is  enjoined  fur  a  lou^fr  ^J 
shorter  time,  and  during  that  period,  the  pilienl  a 
plentifully  dosed  with  vegetable  draughts.  It  sometimei 
happens,  that  while  the  auti -phlogistic  treatment  is  hw^ 
thus  wisely  pursued  as  to  the  patient's  diet,  thcprwu- 
tioner  makes  the  slight  mistake  of  exhibiting  roedicinei 
compounded  of  aniseed,  cloves,  and  other  highl)*  beat- 
ing itigredieiitv.  If  there  be  the  slightest  tendency  to 
inflammation,  this  mistake  is  pretty  nearly  certain  ^ 
cost  the  patient  his  life. 

The  cholic  is  a  disease  very  common  in  Indja,  w 
not,  probably,  so  much  on  account  of  the  climax « 
of  the  rice  diet  of  the  natives.  The  cure  they  adopt  » 
said  to  be  very  generally  successful ;  certainly  it** 
need  to  be  so,  for  to  our  apprehension  there  is  but  w  < 
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to  choose  betweea  it  and  the  disease.  The  patient  is 
laid  upoo  his  back,  and  a  ring  of  iron  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  acroflfl  is  made  hot  and  placed  upon  (he  belly,  so 
aato  enclose  the  navel.  The  agonising  pain  that  ensues 
is  said  to  cure  the  ohoiio  on  the  instant. 

In  sayinff  thai  the  Hindoo  physicians  dose  their  patients 
chiefly  with  vegetable  draughts,  we  must  not  forget  to 
add  that  they  are  no  strangers  to  the  most  powerful 
minerals  Arsenic,  for  instance)  is  said  to  be  used 
among  them  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  some  Euro- 

fean  physicians  would  deem  to  be  either  safe  or  desirable, 
t  is  mixed  with  pepper,  and  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill, 
in  the  severer  cases  ot  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  nervous 
disorders,  and  is  said  to  be  very  enicacious. 

The  usual  place  in  which  the  native  physicians  see 
their  patients,  is  under  a  tree  by  a  road  side.  Here 
they  sit  with  their  boxes  of  small  powders  and  pill»  ready 
for  use ;  and  such  mere  empirics,  no  doubt,  iind,  in  the 
most  limited  of  their  collections,  some  one  remedy  for 
any,  or  all  complaints. 

It  will  happen,  as  in  most  extensive  cases  of  quackery, 
that  the  Hindoos  have  some  points  of  superiority  to  far 
more  scientific  nations ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
blunder  boldly  onward  without  even  by  sheer  accident 
running  against  good  fortune  now  and  then.  From  the 
testimony  of  an  intelligent  Englibh  physician,  it  seems 
that  this  is  the  case  as  regards  the  mode  in  which  the 
Hindoos  treat  ophthalmia  and  cataract,  two  very  alarming 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  very  common  in  Hindostan.  In 
the  former  disease,  they  arrest  the  dangerous  as  well  as 
painful  inflammation,  by  making  a  thin  paste  of  alum 
and  lime  juice.  This  is  laid  on  the  eyes  at  going  to  rest, 
and  washed  off  in  the  morning  wilh  water  in  which 
tamarind  leaves  have  been  boiled  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
timely  application  of  this  remedy  is  the  best  known  means 
of  averting  that  terrible  affliction,  blindness. 

In  cases  of  cataract,  the  Hindoo  operator  makes  a  slight 
puncture  close  behind  the  iris,  and  through  this  intro- 
duces a  fine  instrument,  with  which  he  depresses  the 
cataract* 


FLOWER  PAINTING. 

The  art  of  painting  flowers  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  in  the  department  of  imitative  art.  A 
knowledge  of  botany  in  all  its  branches,  a  correct  eye, 
a  practised  and  light  hand,  a  consummate  knowledge  of 
colours,  a  delicate  pencil,  high  finish,  taste,  and  a  tact 
lor  arrangement,  are  all  among  the  requisites  for  a 
painter  of  flowers.  Van  Huysunt,  Varelst,  and  two  or 
three  others,  elevated  this  art  above  that  of  the  mere 
l>otanical  copyist ;  and  one  of  its  practitioners  obtained 
the  flatterincr  name  of  the  Michael  An^elo  da  Floru 

Among  the  ancients,  according  to  Pliny,  flowers  were 
used  as  symbolical  of  spring  ;  and  upon  many  medals 
-which  represent  this  happy  season  of  the  year,  by  four 
children  or  jSfeoii,  that  of  spring  always  carries  a  basket 
filled  with  fiowerii.  Hope  is  alfo  figured  by  the  ancient 
artists  and  poets  as  holding  a  flower  in  his  hand,  Venus 
is  sometimes  so  represented,  or  crowned  wilh  a  garland 
of  flowers.  Persons  conveying  good  news  crowned 
themselves  also  with  flowers,  to  indicate  the  happy  tidings 
of  which  they  were  the  hearers.  They  cast  flowers  in 
the  paths  of  those  whom  they  would  honour,  as  is  still  the 
custom  on  coronations,  and  important  marriages.    Lovers 


ornamented  with  festoons  and  garlands  the  bouses  of 
their  miatrBssea,  They  were  also  carried  in  the  Floralia, 
as  is  our  custom  still  on  May-day.  They  also  crowned 
with  flowers  the  victims  which  were  led  to  sacrifice,  and 
virgins  when  going  to  be  married  ;  and  they  aho  deco- 
rated the  tombs  of  their  beloved  and  honoured  kindred 
with  flowers,  which  they  renewed  on  the  annlrerBary  of. 
their  departure  from  this  world,  as  is  still  the  custom  in-. 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  in  some  of  our  village 
bnrial  groumls.  The  selection  of  the  flowers^  and  the 
manner  of  arranging  them  into  garlands,  constituted  an 
art  among  the  ancients,  which  had  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions ;  and  thus  the  females  particularly  excelled  in 
communicating  their  sentiments  by  a  garland,  as  the 
Oriental  nations  of  the  present  day  do  in  communicating 
a  love  letter  in  a  bouquet,  as  Lord  Byron  emphatically 
expresses  it  in  his  address  to  a  young  Greek  :— 

"  By  all  those  tokens^  finweri^  that  tell 
"W  hat  wordt  can  never  speak  so  well, 
.  By  love's  alternate  joy  and  wop» 

Zon)  jjuov  aas  oycnrM." 

Many  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  (drOoXoyta,  a  collec- 
tion of  flowers,)  malre  us  acquaiiUed  with  the  names  of 
the  flowers  which  (hey  mostly  used  in  forming  these 
crowns  and  garlands,  and  the  significations  of  many  of 
them.  It  was  not  only  the  colours,  but  also  the  odour 
of  each  flower  that  governed  this  syiabolicai  language. 
In  the  'Oytipok'pirag^  or  Book  of  Dreams  of  Artemidorus, 
are  many  explanations,  the  symbolical  meaning  of  a  list 
of  flowers  which  go  to  the  formation  of  a  chaplet,  or 
garland.  Flowers,  also,  among  the  ancients,  contributed 
to  the  festivities  and  joyousness  of  the  banquet.  The 
revellers  wore  chaplets  or  crowns  of  flowers  upon  their 
heads  and  round  their  necks,  the  perfume-t  of  which  were 
not  only  agreeable,  but  considered  as  antidotes  against 
intoxication.  Thny  also  crowned  their  goblets  with 
wreaths  of  aromatic  flowers.  Many  physicians  of  anti- 
quity, particularly  Me.'*e<sttheus  and  Caliimachns,  wrote 
treatises  on  the  medical  virtues  of  chaplets  of  flowers 
worn  about  the  head.  Flowers  have  been  used  in  all 
times  as  ornaments  and  perfumes  in  houses,  preserved  in 
vases  or  goblets,  with  water.  Upon  many  ancient  medals, 
particularly  the  Byzantine,  flowers  are  thus  displayed. 

Among  the  early  Christians,  flowers  were  regarded 
symbolically  as  representing  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  this  account  it  was  that  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  or 
Whitsuntide,  the  priests  cast  flower*  from  the  upper 
ambiilaiories  of  their  churches  upon  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful  assembled  in  the  nave  below  ;  a  custom  which 
is  still  continued  in  Catholic  countries,  as  well  as  the 
decoration  of  the  churches  with  flowers,  according  to  the 
season,  both  at  Christmas  and  at  Whitsuntide  ;  which 
latter  custom  is  observed,  also,  in  many  English  Protes- 
tant churches.  Flowers  were  also  held  by  Catholics  as 
symbolical  of  the  delights  of  paradise,  and  were  accord- 
ingrly  figured  upon  the  glasses  of  the  early  Christians, 
To  represent  these  beautiful  and  flelightful  works  of 
Nature  in  painting,  requires  that  delicacy,  finish,  liffht- 
ness,  and  taste,  which  is  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  females; 
and  many  of  that  sex  have,  consequently,  succeeded  in 
this  elegant  art. 

•       GROWTH  OF  TREES,  PLANTS,  &c. 

Motion,  everlasting  motion,  is  the  fource  and  cause  of  all 
life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable  ;  and  motion  cannot  cease. 
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inasxnQch  as  there  is  no  centre,  nor  any  reeting  place ;  for 
Vfhere  there  is  no  circumference  nor  any  boundary  tbere 
cannot  be  any  centre  :  Mherefore,  as  we  have  stated  before, 
in  the  Cosmologlca,  bodies  moving  in  infinite  space  must 
continue  to  gravitate  perpetuaHy,  and  in  millions  of  years 
will  not  approach  any  nearer  to  a  resting  place.  Systems 
may  have  a  centre  assigned  to  them  by  the  scientific  rules 
of  learned  men ;  but  whole  systems  move  in  boundless  space ; 
for  if  not,  the  satellites  and  inferior  orbs  would  soon  fall  into 
contact  with  their  superiors,  towards  which,  by  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  they  continually  tend.  This  primary  motion 
'  occasions  the  secondary  or  dependent,  which  also  affects  the 
economy  of  the  operations  of  nature  on  our  earth ;  produc- 
ing perpetual  changes  and  variations,  destruction  and  re- 
production, but  no  such  thing  as  annihilation.  The  disunited 
or  decayed  substance  deposits  its  atoms ;  but  motion  gives 
action  to  seeds  and  substances,  and  germination  ensues,  so 
that  no  extermination  of  life  takes  place :  all  is  motion  and 
change  :  to  stand  still  would  be  nothing  less  than  universal 
Death.  It  is  this  same  effect  of  motion  by  gravitation, 
that  causes  the  growtli  of  trees  and  plants,  and  also  their 
periodical  decay  or  decomposition.  Their  varieties  depend 
on  local  and  material  circumstances  of  situation  and  soil,  as 
•described  in  our  observations  on  the  effects  of  climates,  &c. 

•*  Vegetation,  like  animal  life,  of  which  it  is  the  first 
degree,  consists  of  a  series  of  phenomena,  which  have  their 
increase,  stability,  and  decrease :  in  infancy  producing 
mosses  and  ferns ;  in  adolescence  the  cactusses,  and  other 
incomplete  plants ;  mounting  progressively  to  trees.*' 

This  definition  is  the  language  of  a  professed  naturalist ; 
but  our  object  at  present  is  not  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  generic  qualities  of  plants,  nor  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  trees  and  other  vegetable  productions  :  our  design 
here  is  merely  to  show  how  nature,  in  her  general  opera- 
tions, encourages  the  growth  of  trees  and  plant:?.  We  have 
before  spoken  of  the  elements — namely,  those  visible  to  our 
^perception,  being  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire  :  with  these 
Nature  works,  and  by  these  &he  forms  all  the  productions  of 
her  hand?.  Earth  is  the  womb  or  repository  of  embryo 
vegetation  :  moisture  and  warmth  germinate  life,  and  the 
air  presses  into  gestation  ;  as  it  also  continues  to  raise  and 
force  upwards  the  aspiring  vegetables,  by  impelling  the 
feeding  sap  from  the  humid  ground  through  the  capillary 
passages  to  the  tops  of  plants  and  the  boughs  of  trees  :  this 
process  is  an  effect  of  motion  produced,  as  we  shall  presently 
show. 

In  all  organized  bodies  there  is  what  is  called  a  hate,  or 
linear  conjunction  of  parts,  between  which  are  infinitely  small 
interstices,  like  little  cylinders,  which  admit  of  a  passage  for 
air  and  moisture ;  in  vegetable  plants  and  trees,  this  con- 
struction is  observable  by  the  stripping  and  splitting  of  them, 
performed  not  cross-ways,  but  longitudinally.  If  a  piece  of 
wood  he  cut  across,  and  placed  under  a  microscope,  it  wiir 
appear  full  of  small  holes  or  pores  :  those  are  sections  of  the 
capillaries,  or  small  hollows  forming  veins,  that  run  through 
the  whole  body,  branches,  and  leaves  of  the  tree  or  plant, 
from  the  roots  to  the  uppermost  extremities  ;  and  through 
these  ducts,  or  canals,  the  life-sustaining  elements  move,  and 
deposit  the  atoms  that  increase  the  bulk,  add  to  the  stature, 
and  sustain  the  stability  of  the  growing  object.  The  way 
in  which  the  ascension  of  the  feeding-sap  is  effected  is  by 
gravitation,  or  the  weight  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
eaith,  which  presses  the  warmed  or  rarified  air  upwards. 
and  with  it  the  moisture  to  fill  the  space  of  the  more  subtile 
element  above  ;  and  this  operation  is  exactly  similar  t*  that 
which  is  called  absorption,  that  is,  a  repletion  of  a  vacuum, 
to  preserve   an  equilibrium  in  the  pressure  of  the  air.     U 


this  definition  be  not  plain  enough,  or  le&ve  the  iiiind  uniued 
to  philosophical  studies,  in  any  perplexity,  let  ub  direct  tbe 
inquirer  to  an  observation  upon  any  ascending  eleioeiit  or 
vapour  that  is  visible  to  the  eye — such  as  smoke  or  flame : 
he  will  discover  the  theory  of  their  motion,  and  will  be  con- 
vinced that  they  ascend,  because  they  are  propelled  up»srds 
by  what  is  commonly  called  a  draught  or  flue.  Now  what  is 
this  draught  but  a  current  of  air  ?  and  do  not  all  currents 
flow  towards  the  space  that  is  empty,  from  that  which  b 
overcharged  ?  Consequently  they  gravitate  or  tend  down- 
wards ;  by  which  they  displace  or  force  upward  &Qcii 
vapours  as  are  composed  of  atoms  lighter  than  the  air  by 
which  they  are  elevated. 

All  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs,  have  a  property  of  vegetable 
respiration  through  the  above  cause ;  and  they  emit  fioin 
their  leaves  or  blossoms  an  ef&uvium  of  impregnated  air,  ia 
many  instances  productive  of  sensations  on  the  olfactory 
nerve,  either  grateful  or  offensive.  In  other  instancefi,  the 
breathing  fluid  is  so  thin  and  rarified  that  it  products  no 
effect  on  the  nostrils,  and  consequently  gives  no  eceDt.  Tias 
evaporation  is  caused  by  the  fixed  air  in  the  body  of  tlie 
plant ;  which  becoming  volatile  by  motion,  and  expanded 
thereby,  oozes  out  through  all  the  small  pores,  and  »{ircads 
itself  in  the  surrounding  element,  causing  a  redolence  on 
the  air,  whose  diminution  by  heat  has  opened  a  vacuum  to 
receive  the  out-pouring  atoms.  Those  plants  and  berbi  Ibal 
give  the  strongest  smell  will  soonest  wither  when  rcmovec 
from  th^ir  supply  of  moisture,  or  when  deprived  of  iQ 
open  air ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  because  the  vegetable 
respiration  is  destroyed,  by  separation  from  that  which  fed 
and  increased  it. 

The  breathing  or  internal  motion  of  plants  is  not  like  lixt 
of  animals,  but  by  a  sort  of  conveyance,  and  coccocti  n of 
moisture  into  air,  or  of  air  into  more  exj  ansion  and  jubtiiijr 
of  atoms,  from  the  effects  of  external  heat :  thus  the  sap  of 
trees  is  a  current  from  a  plenum  of  moisture  below  ra  a 
vatuum  above ;  every  fibre  of  the  root  is  replenished  beMatb. 
every  leaf  above  is  evacuated  by  the  solar  rays,  w  that  lie 
current  of  the  fluid  is  continuous.  With  animal?,  the  Lat 
is  internal ;  the  controlling  motion  is  also  internal,  bem§ 
that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  action  of  tie 
lungs :  this  combination  of  effects  requires  a  continnil  la- 
halement  of  aqueous,  and  an  expulsion  of  phlogisticated 
air,  because  the  source  of  effervescence  is  within,  and  at  the 
centre.  A  careful  consideration  of  these  remarks  will  en- 
able a  common  understanding,  with  a  little  reflection,  to 
comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  on  .this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  let  us  never  forget,  while  we  contemplate  tie 
works  of  creation,  that  it  is  the  operation  alone,  snd  not  the 
invention,  or  the  work  itself,  that  we  can  or  ought  to  in- 
vestigate. The  effect  of  a  cause  is  open  to  insight  and 
inquiry  :  the  cause  is  divinely  impervious  to  our  aigbt,  and 
the  method  of  God's  universe  is  too  capacious  for  m«n'«  coo* 
prehension  ;  he  can  no  more  discover  it  than  he  canmcafuie 
boundless  space,  or  count  by  years  the  duration  of  eteiarty, 

Having  briefly  described  the  growth  of  trees  and  pUntJ. 
it  may  afford  some  amusement  and  instruction  to  make  i 
few  observations  upon  the  colour  and  shades  of  dmercflcc 
in  the  foliage  of  them,  and  even  in  paiticular  leaves  ac 
parts  of  leaves  upon  the  same  trees  and  plants. 

All  colours  are  formed  from  the  results  of  reflectic^  If 
the  rays  of  light  on  substances  of  different  texture,  and  tf« 
not  any  thing  distinct  from  this  phenomenon ;  as  w^J  "^ 
observed  by  the  prism,  which  being  held  before  the  eT(| 
will  exhibit  various  colours,  though  it  has  no  other  in  iwj 
than  that  of  a  i>iece  of  gla^8:  the  rainbow  also  il|*' 
several  colouis,  though  it  is  a  reflection  frtm  a  clccd  o^O- 
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and,  of  course,  that  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  watery  substance 
or  vapour,  and  Toid  of  any  varied  colours.  The  differences 
of  colour  in  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  is  from  the  same  cause ; 
the  rays  of  light  striking  upon  them  are  reflected  to  the 
sight  stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the  texture,  quality, 
or  composition  of  the  substance  which  they  fall  upon  ; 
and  for  this  reason  if  a  part  of  the  composition  be  extracted 
the  colour  will  change,  as  in  the  ca«e  of  falling  leaves  ;  the 
sap  being  exhausted,  the  rays  of  light  are  not  imbibed,  and, 
therefore,  what  was  green  becomes  yellow.  Again,  the 
upper  surface  of  leaves  will  be  of  a  deeper  green  than  the 
under  side,  because  the  one  has  been  more  exposed  to  the 
light  than  the  other,  and  the  continual  action  of  the  solar 
rays  has  altered  the  texture  of  that  side  on  which  they  fall, 
and  con?equently  are  more  strongly  reflected.  The  various 
shades  of  colour  arise,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  sap 
or  gum  with  which  the  leaves  and  plants  are  filled,  and 
which  limits  them  to  a  greater  or  less  power  of  imbibing  or 
of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light ;  wherefore  a  clammy  or 
pitchy  kind  of  sap  will  always  give  a  less  reflective  quality 
to  the  plant,  but  a  more  imbibing  power  than  a  thin  fluid. 

Some  trees  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  especially  those  of 
slow  growth,  as  the  elm  and  the  oak :  of  the  latter  species, 
many  are  found  to  exceed  thirty  feet  in  girth,  and  to  spread 
their  branches  to  an  amazing  extent :  under  its  shadow  the 
weary  traveller  may  repose  in  summer  sheltered  from  the 
scorching  sun ;  but  its  timber,  when  felled,  is  of  the  noblest 
use,  and  as  it  was  once  superstitiously  venerated  in  Britain, 
it  is  now  highly  esteemed,  as  composing  the  best  materials 
for  the  floating  bulwarks  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gray  has  cele- 
brated the  beech  in  his  Elegy,  and  our  Saxon  ancestors  were 
often  cheered  by  the  contents  of  the  beechcn  bowl.  Gray 
thus  notices  the  tree  : — 

**  There  at  the  foot  of  yottder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreath3  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
Hw  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  siretcli. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by." 

Trees  that  grow  rapidly  generally  require  much  moisture ; 
but  though  Mr.  Gray  places  the  beech  near  a  brook,  that 
site  is,  perhaps,  better  suited  to  the  poplar  or  the  willow,  the 
latter  of  which  especially  delights  in  water,  being  soft  and 
porous,  and  discharging  freely  from  its  leaves  the  efiluvia  of 
its  concocted  sap ;  but  beech,  like  cak,  thrives  best  in  a  strong 
5oiI,  not  of  a  marshy^nature  ;  Virgil  says,  "  Tityre  tu  patulce 
recuhans  sub  tegmine  fagi  ;*'*  and  surely  a  swampy  situation 
is  not  a  place  proper  to  recline  upon. 

llie  oak  has  often  been  celebrated,  both  by  naturalists  and 
by  poets,  for 'its  majestic  appearance  and  great  usefulness. 
Mr.  Pope  has  given  it  an  eulogium,  as  follows : — 

<'  Let  India  boast  b«r  plants  ;  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne,  * 
And  realms  commanded,  which  those  trees  adorn.** 

The  oak,  the  chestnut*  the  walnut,  and  the  hazel,  once 
yielded  food  for  man,  and  still  continue  to  do  so  for  animals 
of  various  kinds.  Aooms  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  food 
Ibr  hogs  ;  on  the  leaves  of  some  oaks  the  kermes  breeds  and 
continues  attached,  being  a  sort  of  vegetable  animal,  possess- 
ing sensation  and  animal  organization,  but  appearing  to  a 
•light  view  as  only  a  little  round  nob  adhering  to  the 
leaf;  yet  it  is  a  perfect  animal,  'and  may  be  examined 
hf  the  microscope.  The  mistletoe  and  tiie  polypodeum  also 
grow  upon  the  oak,  and  the  ivy  twines  about  its  trunk. 

J. 


Thou  Satyr,  extended  beneath  the  shady  beech. 


INDIAN  SUTTEES.      ] 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  abstract  right  of  the 
English  to  their  wonderful  conquests  in  India,  —  and  in  the 
abstract  we  cannot  defend  them,  —  it  is  impossible  not  to 
foresee  that  the  various  people  of  that  vast  country  will,  in 
the  end,  be  greatly  benefited  even  by  what  now  is  aggres-* 
sion.  To  us,  indeed,  it  seems  that  all  the  conquests  of  a  bar- 
barous by  a  civilized  people  have  that  redeeming  quality ; 
**  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil ;"  and  even  while 
unjust  ambition  is  marching  with  giant  strides  and  with  a 
threatening  front  to  an  unjust  and  unprovoked  invasion,  the 
rampant  and  heartless  conqueror  is  not  uncommonly  carry- 
ing with  him,  though  quite  unconsciously,  the  seeds  of'  a 
future  benefit,  infinitely  greater  than  the  present  injury  he 
inflicts.  The  invasions  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  did  far  more  in  the  way  of  benefit- 
ing as  to  the  future,  than  of  injuring  during  their  own  brief 
day.  That  India  will  be  similarly,  but  far,  unspeakably  far, 
more  importantly  benefi''cd,  we  think  that  no  reasonable 
and  observant  person  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  pagan- 
ism of  Hindoostan  is  its  leprous  spot.  Not  all  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  not  all  the  wealth  of  its  **  kings  barbaric."  not 
even  the  ingenuity  and  other  natural  good  qualities  of  its 
numerous  population,  can  ever  make  India  as  enviable  % 
coimtry  as  it  ought  to  be,  while  the  plague  spot  of  paganism 
remains  to  entail  a  thousand  pernicious  customs  upon  the 
benighted  people. 

One  of  the  worst  of  the  pernici-Ais  customs  to  which  we 
allude  is  that  of  the  Suttee ;  i.e.  the  voluntary  immolation 
of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile.  We  speak  of  this  immo- 
lation as  being  voluntary,  because  it  certainly  is  so  some- 
times, and  is  always  represented  to  be  so  ;  but  there  is  only 
too  shocking  reason  to  believe  that  the  Brahmins  are  not 
always  so  free  from  blood-guiltiness  as  their  own  representa* 
tions  would  have  us  to  believe. 

Supposing  no  worse  means  to  be  used  to  induce  the 
immolation  of  the  victim,  it  is  quite  clear  that  ignorance  is 
not  combated  against  by  the  Brahmins  ;  and  if  physical 
force  be  not  frequently  resorted  to,  it  seems  to  be  chiefly 
abstained  from  because  mental  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
victim  is  found  quite  sufficient  to  injure  the  purpose  of  the 
Brahmins  being  fulfilled.  That  this  is  the  case,  we  think 
will  be  quite  clear  on  a  perusal  of  the  following  cases, 

A  woman  of  the  despised  caste  of  shoemakers,  a  woman 
whom,  under  other  circumstances,  the  Brahmins  would  not 
have  not  thought  worthy  of  a  second  glance,  finding  herself^ 
after  her  husband's  death,  much  ill  treated  by  her  mother-in- 
law,  determined  upon  burning  herself  to  death.  The  instant 
that  this  resolution  was  announced  by  the  deluded  woman, 
she  became  an  object  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  the 
Brahmins,  who  spared  no  pains  to  make  her  resolution 
public,  and  to  collect  subscriptions.  For  two  whole  months 
she  was  carried  from  place  to  place  in  grand  procession,  the 
wealthy  making  her  all  sorts  of  rich  presents.  The  kiog^ 
indeed,  to  whom  she  was  at  length  introduced,  though  he 
so  far  countenanced  Brahminical  impostures  as  to  request 
this  poor  deluded  creature  to  remember  him  in  paradise, 
seems  to  have  formed  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  what  would 
most  probably  be  the  ultimate  destination  of^  the  presents 
made  to  her;  for,  instead  of  gold  or  silver,  diamond  or  pearly 
or  any  commodity  popular  among  the  Brahmins,  he  gave 
her  neither  more  nor  less  than — an  orange  ! 

llie  deluded  woman  having  gone  from  place  to  place,  as 
long  as  was  deemed  necessary,  at  length  made  her  final  ap- 
pearance before  the  multitude.  She  was  richly  adorned,  and 
was  mounted  on  the  most  valued  of  the  royal  elephants. 
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vbich  was  led  at  a  slow  paoe  through  all  the  most  populous 
streets  of  the  city  ;  lAusic,  and  tke  acclamations  of  the  people, 
making  the  very  welkin  ring  as  the  proces&ion  passed  along. 
On  arriving  at  the  pile,  they  found  a  huge  and  intense  fire ; 
the  heat  from  which  was  so  great  that  even  a  tolerably  near 
approach  to  it  seemed  impracticable.  With  an  undaunted 
bearing,  and  a  smiling  countenance,  the  poor  victim  of  a 
degrading  superstition  proceeded  to  divest  herself  of  her 
ornaments,  which  she  distributed  among  the  nearest  by- 
standers. This  being  done,  she  bade  farewell  to  all  present, 
ran  around  the  glowing  pile,  and  precipitated  herself  into 
the  flames.  The  instant  that  she  fell  upon  the  pile,  numer- 
ous large  faggots  were  thrown  upon  her,  and  the  musicians 
and  the  multitude  set  up  a  noise  so  deafening,  that  if  folly's 
martyr  uttered  any  cry,  it  was  unheard  on  earth.  When 
the  body  was  consumed,  the  ashes  of  the  pile  were  eagerly 
scrambled  for  by  the  infatuated  spectators,  who  deemed 
them  to  be  holy  relics,  possessed  of  we  know  not  what 
miraculous  virtues. 

*  In  this  case  we  think  it  must  be  clear  to  the  most  careless 
reader,  that  the  vanity  and  superstition  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  were  so  wrought  upon  by  the  artful  and  the  fanatical 
that  she  could  not  in  any  thing  like  strictness  of  phrase  be 
termed  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  The  next  case  will  show  us 
that  even  the  utmost  terror  and  unwillingness  are  no  bar  to 
the  completion  of  this  cruel  and  revolting  practice. 

In  the  year  1710,  the  llajah  of  Marhua  died  ;  and  his 
wives,  according  to  custom,  clfered  to  be  burnt  together 
with .  his  corpse. .  Without  the  city  a  pile  was  formed  of 
wood,  and  the  body  of  the.  deceased  prince,  attired  in  his 
richest  garments,  being  laid  thereupon,  the  ]  ile  was  f  tt  on 
fire.  As  the  flames  rose  fiercelv  into  tbea*r,'a  shout  from 
tlie  assembled  people  announced  the  approach  of  the  victims, 
who  in  the  full  flush  of  life  were  so  spc.dily  to  become 
sacrifices  to  as  absurd  a  prejudice  as  ever  degraded  our  nature. 
The  chief  of  them  delivered  the  ^poniard  of  the  deceased 
rajah  to  hid  son,  at  the. same  time  exhorting  him  to  govern 
£is  people  wisely  and  worthily.  This  done,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  flames.  She  was  followed  in  succession  by 
the  others ;  but  one  of  them,  when  it  arrived  at  her  turn  to 
take  the  fearful  leap^  uttered  a  wild  shriek  of  anguish  and 
alarm,  ran  towards  a  soldier,  and  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms,  exhorted  him  to  save  her  from  the  flames.  He  pushed 
her  from  him  upon  the  pile,  and  at  the  same  moment  she 
and  her  fellow^victims,  while  uttering  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing cries,  were  covered  by  a  quantity  of  wood,  which  was 
hurled  down  upon  them  by  the  bystanders ;  and  then  the 
Brahmins  approached  the  pile,  and  performed  their  super- 
j^titious  ceremonies  as  though  agony  and  death  had  not  been 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  them ! 

We  might  give  innumerable  other  instances,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  too  horrible  to  be  dwelt  upon  without  reluctance. 
Enough  will  have  been  suid,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  it  is  high  time  that  such  atrocities  be  put  down 
in  every  part  of  India  where  England  has  either  territory  or 
Influence.  Whatever  may  originally  have  been  our  wrong 
as  invaders  of  an  unoflfcndiug  people,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  for 
that  people's  benefit  the  authority  we  have  acquired  among 
them  ;  and  we  trust  to  live  to  see  the  day,  when  that  Eng- 
land which  lias  so  nobly  protected  the  African  aguinst  vio- 
lence, ^ill  interfere  to  protect  the|Asiatic  again&t  Brahm  iuicl 
imposture  and  fraud. 


.aqueduct  :  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  underground  ftbich 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  so  much  better  preserved 
than  any  othei'.  This  is  also  the  best  water  in  Rome- 
and  all  the  lower  parts  of  llie  city  beiiv  furnished  from 
the  fountain  of  Trevi,  those  who  prefw  good  water  lo 
good  air,  live  in  those  parts.  It  was  brought  from  the 
Sabina  by  Agrippa,  to  supply  the  Campius  Martins. 

The  abundance  of  fountains  in  Rome  gives  an  air  of 
coolness,  life,  and  motion  lo  the  whole  city;  but  it  is  a 
^reat  n\istake  to  conclude  from  thence,  as  many  have 
(lone,  that  it  is  plentifully  supplied  with  good  water,  for 
the.  reverse  is  really  the  case. 


Fountain  of  Tiieyi. — The  fountain  of  Trevi  receives 
'the  Acqua  Vcrgine  :  it  is  a  noble  fountain.  This  is  the 
only  water  wl.ich  now  comes  to  Rome  by  an  ancient 


NICK  NAMES. 

There  are  some  people  who  take  upon  themselves  an 
insolent  air  of  superiority,  and  would  fain  impose  upoa 
the  multitude,  either  by  boa^iting  of  their  own  merits,  or 
holding  up  the  .faults  and  innocent  peculiarities  ofollien 
to  public  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  lowest  class  of  lliejiv 
creatures  is  principally  composed  of  those  whose  essen. 
tially  vulgar  minds  show  forth  what  little  wit  they  possess 
in  the  discovery  of  nick-names.  The  first  i]m<rihey 
seize  upon  is  sure  to  be  some  personal  defect— if  a  man 
squints,  they  christen  him  Squinting  Dick,  or  Sam,  as  Vis 
name  may  be  ;  if  very  tall,  they  call  him  Long  Tom,  or 
give  him  some  other  cognomen  by  which  they  may  place 
him  in  the  eyes  of  others  at  a  disadvantage  with  them- 
selves, without  in  the  least  caring  for  any  pain  which  by  so 
doing  they  inflict  upon  his  feelings,  however  sensitive 
they  may  be.  In  fact,  the  more  he  is  hurt  by  their 
brutal  jokes,  the  more  they  will  inflict  them  upon  him, 
because  it  gratifies  their  grovelling  ambition,  and  give^ 
themselves  and  others  a  sense  of  their  own  power.  The 
only  mode  of  treating  such  ruffians  is  either  to  quit  their 
company,  or  endeavour  if  possible  to  give  them  a  bind- 
some  threshing  on  the  spot ;  it  being  impossible  to  hm^ 
them  to  a  sense  of  impropriety  by  any  other  mode  than 
by  making  very  vigorous  use  of  the  arffumentum  bucu" 
linum  :  they  are,  in  fact,  mere  brutes,  and  shoaid  be 
corrected  according  to  their  nature. 

But  a  truce  with  invective.  The  minds  of  young  per- 
sons are  too  apt  to  be  caught  by  mere  show ;  and  they 
think  that  whatever  makes  them  laugh  must  be  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  worthy  of  imitation  ;  hence  do  we  find 
this  innocent  raillery,  as  It  is  termed,  quite  common 
among  them,  We  honestly  assure  theni,  however,  that, 
innocent  as  they  may  suppose  it  to  be,  it  is  a  habit  pro- 
ductive of  very-hurtful  consequence  both  to  themseNn 
and  those  upon  whom  it  is  practised.  In  the  first  piece 
it  gives  them  a  taste  for  ridicule,  and  oflen  causes  theai 
to  make  enemies  of  those  whose  friendship  would  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  them  ;  and  its  effect  upon  others 
is,  either  to  blunt  their  feelings,  or  create  a  painful  con« 
sciousness  of  degradation,  which  will  be  most  strongly 
felt  by  those  who  possess  the  greatest  share  of  real 
intrinsic  merit,  it  being  getlerallj  found  that  tlic  mo*t 
talented  people  are  almost  always  endowed  with  a  palnfcl 
excess  of  acute  sensitiveness.  In  proof  of  this  we  ^iil 
instance  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  whose  personal  detor- 
mity  being  made  flie  object  of  brutal  jokes  and  bitter  saf 
casm,  was,  as  he  himself*  gives  us  plainly  to  understan^j 
the'  cause  of  creating  that  misanthropic  and  scornu- 
feeling  which  hi|||vrritings  so  strongly  exhibit.    M^'^J 
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more  instances  might  be  adduced  t->  prove  our  assertion  ; 
bat  ttiey  would  establish  this  general  principle,  which 
we  think  must  be  self-evident,  that  when  you  degrade 
any  human  being  in  his  own  estimation,  you  take  the  first 
step  towards  making  him  an  abandoned  and  vicious  cha- 
racter. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  one  of  the  petty  curs 
who  indulge  in. this  species  of  insult, -what  excuse  he 
ean  offer  for  it,  and  on  what  grounds  he  fancies  he  had 
a  right  to  practise  it,  ^^^ Because  it  affords  him  sport," 
we  suppose,  and  he  ^^  means  no  harm  by  it ; '  two 
excuses  only  proving  the  ignorant  and  brutal  nature  of 
his  mind,  which,  like  that  of  the  arch-fiend  himself,  would 
blasphemously  insult  the  Divine  Being,  by  ridiculing 
those  defects  with  which,  for  some  wise  purpose,  he  has  i 


thought  proper  to  mark  some  few  of  his  creatures.  Let 
the  shallow  blockheads,  instead  of  finding  out  the  per- 
sonal defects  of  others,  look  to  the  nature  of  iheir  own 
minds ;  and  perhaps,  in  spite  of  their  brutal  stupidity, 
they  will  succeed  in  discovering  more  than  one  glaring 
peculiarity,  Vhich,  were  it  known,  instead  of  subjecting 
them  to  mere  ridicule,  would  make  them  the  deserving 
objects  of  hatred  to  all  mankind. 

it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  we  have  shown  too 
great  a  warmth  on  tiiis  subject ;  but  we  really  cannot  see 
any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  making  mere  insult  the 
vehicle  of  a  joke,  and  we  think  it  a  practice  which  ex- 
hibits such  an  utter  deficiency  both  of  head  and  heart, 
that   it   ought   to  be  held  up  ^as  the  object  of  public    • 
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CARLIST  WAR  IN  SPAIN. 

[(Cmtkmed  from  p,JiS9,) 


Tmmbdiatelt  after  the  battle  of  St.''Seba8tian,  Lord  John 
Hay  sailed  un  board  the  Phctntx  to  reconnoitre  Passages, 
preparatory  to  an  intended  attack  to  be  made  on  that  town 
by  General  Evans.  But  through  a  degree  of  negligence,  dis- 
graceful to  the  character  of  British  seamen,  the  steamer  ran 
aground  off  Point  Atalaga.  The  Carlist  bands  attacked  her 
from  the  heights ;  but,  as  she  speedily  obtained  assistance 
from  her  consort  the  Royal  Tar,  she  got  off  again  with  little 
damage.  Afterwards,  however,  Passages  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  and  government  troops. 
'  On  the  22d  of  May,  Don  Carlos  was  at  Hemana,  at  the 
head  of  16,000  men ;  while  Cordova,  with  22,000  soldiers, 
-quartered  in  and  near  Vittoria,  remained  a  calm  inactive 
spectator  of  the  enemies*  movements,  and  enjoying  all  the 
delights  of  neutrality  and  idleness.  But  it  is  supposed,  that 
in  consequence  of  remonstrances  forwarded  by  General 
Evans  to  the  government  at  Madrid,  Cordova  visited  that 
capital,  by  which  it  is  thought  some  slights  were  offered  to 
Evans  by  the  ministry.  Meantime,  the  Carlists  persevered 
in  annoying  the  outworks  of  the  Queen*s  troops  and  aux- 
illfluries  at  Passages  and  St  Sebastian,  but  without  results  the 
least  favourable  to  their  cause. 

At  the  commencement  of  July,  a  proposition  was  made 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  Don  Carlos,  through  Cordova, 
who  was  commissioned  to  submit  the  following  propo- 
sitions : — 

1st.  The  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Asturias  (the  Don's 
eldest  son)  with  the  young  Queen  Isabella.  2d.  The 
maintenance  of  the  estatuto  real,  submitted  to  certain  modi- 
ficationi,  to  be  subsequently  [discussed.  3d.  A  council  of 
regency,  composed  of  persons  to  be  chosen  from  the  two 
parties.  4  th.  Don  Carlos  and  Queen-Do  wager  Christina  to 
be  bound  to  leave  the  kingdom,  receiving  each  a  large 
pension,  for  which  the  English  and  French  governments 
would  give  security,     dth.  A  general  amnesty. 

The  proposition  of  terms  so  moderate  to  an  enemy  who 
had  recently  been  worsted  in  mo^t  of  its  attacks  and  de- 
fences, showed  the  weakness  and  poverty  (amounting  to  a 
consciousness  of  inability  to  carry  on  the  w  ar)  (if  the  ministry. 
Cordova,  however,  has  been  assigned  as  the  chief  instigator 
of  these  favourable  propositions  to  an  enemy,  whv,  in  every 
official  despatch,  had  been  designated  as  a  rebel,  and  con- 
tensptible,  both  in  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  the  alleged 
smallness  of  success  of  each  of  his  battles.  The  ciicum* 
stances  of  Cordova's  inactivity,  his  extreme  jealousy  of  the 
British  legion,    coupled  with  his  sudden  departure  from 


Madrid,  ^anCL  (his  no  less  surprising  appearance  at  the  head 
quarters  ^f  Don  Carlos,  with  the  proposed  convention. — these 
facts,  added  to  his  general  character,  which  was  pointed  at 
as  deceitful  and  cunning,  suggested  a  suspicion  that  his 
communications  with  the  Carlist  leaders  had  been  more 
frequent  and  dishonourable  than  was  consistent  with  his 
station  in  his  sovereign's  army. 

As  to  the  terms  proposed,  they  seem  founded  on  reason 
and  justice.  The  betrothoient  of  the  heirs  of  each  contend- 
ing party  suggested  in  the  first  clause,  is  an  old  expedient 
in  cases  of  civil  commotion  and  disputed  succession,  and  haa 
frequently  been  attended  with  success.  The  maintenance 
of  the  Cortes,  and  other  reforms  that  had  crept  into  the 
Spanish  government,  was  also  reasonable  ;  while  the  plan  for 
forming  a  regency  out  of  delrgates  from  each  party  has  every 
appearance  of  justice  and  }iOlicy  to  recommend  it;  but 
whether  Don  Carlos  hoped  certain  and  sudden  success  from 
the  imbecility  of  his  opponents,  or  whether  he  regarded  these 
propositions  as  mere  pretexts  for  gaining  time  and 
recovering  the  financial  embarrassments  in  which  the 
mini!»try  of  Madrid  found  the  kingdom  involved,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  determine.  He  answered  the  prin- 
cipal clauses  of  the  treaty  in  the  negatite ;  and  instructed 
his  General,  Villareal.  to  make  the  following  reply  : — 

"  He  would  not  oppose  the  marriage,  but  refused  to 
recognise  it  as  a  condition  by  which  he  derived  his  right  to 
the  throne.  He  would  not  maintain  the  estatuto  real.  He 
refused  peremptorily  to  quit  the  Spanish  territory  ;  but.  as 
far  as  regards  the  Queen,  his  sister-in-law,  declares  that  she 
has  always  been  the  object  of  his  particular  affection,  and 
would  (in  the  event  of  his  gaining  the  crown)  be  treated  by 
him  better  than  by  any  government  that  might  be  esta- 
blished in  Spain." 

On  the  1 1th  of  August  news  was  received  that  commo- 
tions, partly  caused  by  a  feeling  favourable  to  Don  Carlos, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  political  grievances,  had 
taken  place  in  Seville,  Mala^sa,  Saragossa,  and  Cadiz. 
Dii^satisfaction  and  distress  were  apparent  throughout 
the  country.  llie  British  legion  complained  that  their 
services  were  overlooked,  and  their  pay  in  arrear,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  remonstrances  of  General 
Evans.  Disturbances  had  taken  place  in  Madrid,  which 
ended  in  the  entire  disbanding  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
Queen's  government  applied  to  Louis  Philippe  for  military 
assistance,  which  the  king  of  the  French  promptly  refused. 

When  Cordova  returned  to  Madrid,  he  waa  superseded  in 
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the  ebmnran^  M  fke  Cbrbttooa'  tnty  bf  GeiMt«l.  i3a|iM6Bld» 
ami  fiyoat  tW  t»ne  t\ia»  tfa«  Cvrlitt  leadei^^  Oonea^  ex** 
pevkiHced  an  irapiirtl0ild«4ear. 

.]|i<  eq«9«qiwiic6  oi  the  diaorders  jvst  nantiMMd,  the 
QoiHBn'-Hegeol  teeolvedv  as  a-cononaiocif  tobcr  disaatiafifd 
Bu^MtB^  !•  prodaim  the  ]ioag^wish«d-^r  Con/^tutian  oH 
laas;  Kmmediiitdy  after  tfaia  events  General  Quesada^.a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  had  randemd  himaeif  particukwly 
obaoKioBs  by  oppoaia^  thia  meaaure,  waa  aasaasuaated. 
With  libe  view  of  making  his  eecape,  he  left  Madrid  iw  d'»- 
guiie  on  the  moniif^  of  the  lath'  of  Augwt.  He  waa  taken 
prieoner  at  HoDtalza,  several  miles  from  Madrid,  and 
murdcflrediby  saiae  men  in  the  preventive  aecvice. 

The  appoinitaaent  of  Saavefisld  waa  8hort«4ived,  for  a  few 
days  after  its  reception,  General  Rhodil  was  again  nppointed 
as  minister  of  war  and  commander-in-chief.  On  the  Slst  of 
August,  Gomez  attacked  Hequena,  but  failed  in  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  on  the  plains  of  La  Mancha  was  in  turn  set  upon 
by  the  Constitutionalists,  and  was  Aliged  to  retreat  with 
precipitation  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  Oarlkte'madfe 
another  attack  upon  St.  Sebastian,  but  were  repulsed  with 
loss. 

McrthffTg  of  very  m«rtrial  importance*  occurred*  until  die 
251*orOctbber  Ia»t,  wheti»tht  CailislB  oommenced^he  siege 
of  Bilboa.  whfrtr  they  haw  contimied  up  to  Uris  moment.  At 
thetibie  of  our*pre|»arfng  forprese,  ninonrs  were  in*  circuflation 
thaf  Efon  €arfos  had  snccedied  in  taking  this  important 
to#w,  but  these  report*  want  conftrmution.  If  tftis  news 
should  prove  correct,  it  is  stated  iff  the  Times  of  Saturday, 
Not^tftber' 26;  th^  the  AuBtrian  government  will  imme- 
diately? prochrm'  Don  CarTos  as  King  of  Spain.  ITie  fame 
paper  atal^r,  thtrt  Rodhil  was  recallted,  but  reftiscd  to  resign  ; 
wM4e-  another  general  returned  an  answer  Mghly  illustrative 
of  AcvaciUtfting  and  ever- changing  policy  of  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid*.  *'  Iimead,"  said  he,  **  of  sending  me*2;00a  con- 
tradictory orders,  you'  would  do  better  in  rorwarding  2,0G0 
pairs  of  shoea,  2,000  rations,  and,  above  all,  edcbc  money.** 

Ifevibg  brought  down  our  history  of  this  remarkaWc  war 
to  the  present  moment,  we  proceed  t»  give  some  account  of 
those  protincea  which  are  the  especial  theatre  of  hostilities, 
and  whose  inbabitnnts  have  evinced  a-derotion  to  theCarlist 
cause,  that  hap-  been— except  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  of 
forftme.  El  Ptetor — c«tire  and  strenuous.  We  stated  in  a 
former  parrf  of  this  article,  that  the  liberal  and  equalizii^g 
meamxresr  of  the  Spanish  government  would,  it  was  thought, 
interfere  with;  ani  in  some  cases  abolish,  the  pectdar  prl- 
vilelgt*  of  the  Basqiiea ;  while  the  promises  of  Dbxi  Carlos 
to  maitttam  their  rights — in  some  measure  guarranteed  by 
the  principles  he  profcssies — render  it  to  the  interest  of  t^ose 
proviDces  to  give  him  every  assistance  in  obtaining  the  crown. 
We  now  propose  to  add  in*  what  their  communities  conaist, 
with  some  ether  particulars. 

'She  Basque  territory  is  hi  form  almost  triangular,  consist- 
ing* of  three  provinces  :  Gurpuzcon  on  the  east,  Vizdaya  (or 
Biscay)  on  the  west,  and  Altiva  on  the  south.  It  is  bounded 
by  Prance,  the  ancient^kmgdom  of  Navarre,  and  Old  Castile. 
The  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  consequentfy 
highly  fawurable  for  the  peculiar  mode  of  guerilla  vtrarfkre 
practised  by  the  CarHsts.  The  ctipitofe  of  each  province 
are,  of  the  first,  San  Sebastian ;  of  the  second ,  Bilboa;  and  of 
Alava,  Vittoria.  According  to  the  nmst  autllentic  computa- 
tion, the  three  pTt)vinces  contain  342,92?)' souls,  who  live 
for  the*  most  part  on  isolated*  firms,  of  which  the  greatest 
part  ate  cuttitaCed  by  their  proprietors. 

The  government  of  thb  territory  is  distinct  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  arid  eich*  prox'irtce  has  an  administra- 
tion of  fts  own.    The  peopJe  oif  Alava  are  governed  by  a 


•coUeeeibo  of  ItRfra  and  privil^gea,  nrnde  m  1467.  by  order  of 
Btiriquv  W,  of  Caatile ;  in  oonformity  tb  which,  a  junta  ii 
held  at  Vittoria  every  year  -a-t  which  two  Comitarios  ire 
teldeted.  A  Dipataid^ General  preakiea'  at  these  a^sembllet; 
he  it  16'  w4Ky*makeB  «U'  enmoMmieatioBa  lelative-  te  the  pro- 
vince to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  commands  the  forces; 
beskles  theaa,  th«re'ane^eeventy-JW>e  oflfteem  comiected  with 
the  exeoative,  oailled*  AkoaladiRa,  wkw  are  obliged  to  rmdier 
an  aeconnt  o#  tiivir  admiiiisktalllon  to  the  Deputy^Geoerii 
every  year. 

The  GnipuiQOaM  iMld  a  gttierai  assenably  every  y««r,  m 
the  month  cif  Jaiy.  alb  one'  of  die  eig^HOeen  towns  of  the  pro- 
vinee;  at  which  theya&tftMiHy  eleet  four  Deputy-Geomii. 
Thete  form  the  govemnent  of  the  piovinoe,  and  are  obliged 
to  reside  for  ihree  yean  at  fian  Sj^bai^tiaai,  Colosa,  Azpeibi, 
and  Azcortia,  in  rotation.  This  junta  elects  eight  priiicipAl 
Alcalades,to  ad  minister  justice  and  prosecute  robbers,aDd  other 
malefactors ;  under  these,  seventy-seven  Alcalades  Ordinaroi 
are  appointed.     All  these  offices  are  annual. 

But  the  method  of  electing  officials  adopted  by  the  people 
of  Bisrny,  i»by  far  the  most  singular,  exhibiting  a  remnaot 
of  the  primitive  ages.  The  geoernl  assembly — Bummone^ 
by  the  Conregidor  of  Bilboa  every  two  years — ^ia  held  under 
a.  large  oak  near  the  town  of  Guernica.  Close  to  the  tniok 
is  a  large  beach,  upon  which' the  deputy  from  each  towa 
takes  his  seat,  after  deliverii^,  hie  credentiaU  to  a  ^ecrettry, 
appointed  for  that  pujrpofte.  The  assembly  then  adi<mnu  to 
a-  hermitage  in  the  neighbourhood,  where"  it  h4»ldfe  the  rest 
of  the  sittings^  which  are  always- pabUc  A  aeries  of  ques- 
tions, concerning  the  government  of  the  provioces^  are  pot 
and  discussed,  and  the  meeting  separates  with  a  degree  «f 
order  and  reguWity  which,,  considering  the  conoourie  of 
country  people  aLwaye  congBCgated,  is  not  a  little  surprwnf* 

The  privileges  of  these  people  are  numerous  and'exttwiWi 
and  it  ia  no  wonder  that  they  should  look  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  any  course  of  evems  which  mi^ht  tewninate  in  tbcv 
loss.  In.the  first  place,  they  pay  no  taxes  to  the  royal  eichc- 
qner,  except  a  certaia  sura,  called  a  voluntary  donauon 
(donalivo  voluntario).  Tbeir  other  imposts  ave  agreed  upoa 
by  their  several  jjuntas,  consisting  «f  a  small  house  taxt  mo 
a  moderate  duty  upon  iron.  Secondly,  they  are  exempt  fron 
aU  military  servioe,  but  that  requir^  in  defence  of  to 
own  country.  Thirdly,  they  have  all  articles  of  comnicicf, 
which  are  neither  prohibited  or  taxed  ;  finally,  no  officer » 
appointed  by  the  government  at  Madrid,  except  the  luiftttf* 
of  the  post-office. 

The  Bksques  are  in  general  frugal,  cheerful,  honest  m 
courteous ;  are  docile  and.  manageable  when  kindly  tveatid* 
but  stubborn  and  intractable  when  they  expeiience  ill  h'J- 
mour  or  harshness,  a  trait,  which  the  present  war  has  scttes 
to  illustrate ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  their  treatmcatof  tU 
prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands  was  either  kind  or  cim, 
according  as  their  associates  wtre  used  by  the  opposite  p»rty- 
During  the  progress  of  the  war,  they  were  not  in  one  insftn^c 
the.  first  to  pursue  that  horrid  system  of  ahootbg  thepna»- 
era,  but  only  did  so  after  some  such  at-rocity  performed  by 
the  Christinos.  They  are  very  active  and  industrious,  aw 
indulge  in  amusements  and  relaxation  with  moderation ;  >w 
are,  in  short,  the  moat  estimable,  hardy,  and  intelligcat  nee 
in  Spain. 


ON  NAVIGATION. 

Of  this  most  important  art,  less  is  said  by  general 
vvrr Hers,— that  is  lo  say>  by  all  those  writers  who  do  not 
addressr  themselves  peculiarly  to  the  nautical  public,-- 
tlmn  any  other  that  can  be  named.     The  other  aij»  aw 
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the  sciences,  In  these  happy  and  enliglitened  days,  have 

been  carried  to'  -the  iitesijkft  of  the  humblest  of  our 

ptaaaotifj ;  ku two* do fiot remember  to  have  aeani  in  any 

book  addrmed  to  wfaat  ere  o^Ued  gen^rul  readers^  ^  j 

Uiuig  more  ihaa  a  paMiQ^  alhisiou  lo  aaTigiiUom.    In 

the  dwaUora  in  denerta  this  would  be  -botK  «xcua«ble  and 

naiiiAl ;  but,  in  EngUih  wrUor-St  it  is  neither  the  one  nor 

4be  alber:    fioor  it  i«  to  this  .glurioiis  art  that  we  owe 

oea«Iy  nil  our.  ppsaes^oofi,  ^d  qiii^  all  our.  fifnin^npe 

and  fame ;   it  is  by  it  that  we  are  enabled  to  Iravenie 

the  meat  ^ismnt  partwr,  to  distzibiiie  jmd  to  nuke  keown 

the  word  qF  Geo,  to  war  against  the  oppcesspr  and  the 

evildoeiy  to  lotBrpoae  on  beiielf  of  the  oppcesaed  apd 

the  laneoent,  and  to  carry  into  other  oUmes  tke  pro-, 

ducAiena  of  ou?  arU  and  industry,  and  exchange  them 

fifer those  luefel or ittxerieiisac^Qte with. which  oiir own 

hmi  dnea  aettfWaWi  «b.   A11»  in  fine,  that  we  possess  of 

luxuries,  as  indiridoals,  and  of  faimoi  piowfur,  and^secu- 

miif^  an  >vnition).we<ow«  te  thisert ;  and  it,  beyond  M 

ihc  ottter  astSyjaeritaitheadmiratioQ  and  tha/ciKiosity  of 

aU  ranks  andteeadilMms  of  EogJisboi^n. 

Thougk  we  deem  4t  vigbi  iinat  e«um  youth  ^should  be 
fMit  is.  poBffSMii  of  eleaieintaiy  keowM^^e  of  t|)ls  art, 
we  have  nei  jpace  to  furnish  roer^e  Ifiaa  that ;  nor,  if  we 
had,  akeuid  we  he  at  aU  iucUned  to  occupy  that  space 
wiUk  a  eeoaplerte  treatise  oa  nmlmimt,  Jn  ithat  art,  as 
in  all  olhafs,  there  ai^e,  neeeasarily,  aumerous  techMcali- 
ties,  which,  theug^h  of  eonsiAenablt  iropertaAce  to  .mari- 
ners, would  be  helb  tediooa  and  oaelesa  to  general 
readera.  It  ia  not  necewarjr  Chat  a  valA^eduoated  yoath 
fliionM  be  able  to  keep  a  teg,  or  to  aaypreGiseLy  what 
meaavres  ongbt  io  he  token  by  tlie  aoniiiiaoder  of  a 
▼essel  under  any  pieoisely  dueribed  eiroumatonceR. 
The  wkiutHB  of  prwctkmi  navigation  is  useful  U>  mari- 
ners only,  and  indieed  coikkl  w;aroel^  be  rendered  intelli- 
gible to  any  one  but  theia.     Bat  a  general  sketch  of  the  I  ^^^  half-delighted  adventurer  would,  after  muehdiifievlty 


'  __ 

and  ^properly  so.     IT,  with   a  knowledge  that  cwrtajn 

rocks  lie  in  a  certain  direction,  the^captain  will  ha've  his 
ship  steered  towards  deslruclion,  bis  watit  df  conduct' is 
deservedly  blamed  ;  and  would  be  as  deservedly  ptmished, 
did  he  survive  the  consequences  of  his  (ielty.  But  iif, 
when  all  humaa  energies  have  been  vain^  everted 
against  the  effects  of  the- tempest, — when  «very  one  on 
board  resigns  htfnself  to  bis  horrible  fa(<^ — if  at  that  ter- 
rible juncture  the  vessel  gradually  obtains  a  proper 
posture,^  and  rides  out  the  whole  duration  of' the  tempaat, 
the  praise  is  obviously  not  due  to  human  sMl  or  to 
human  courage,  but  to  the  }>reventing  wisdom  and  berfe- 
volence  of  God.  The  omnipresent  power  and  knowledge 
of  God  ought  to  be  strongly  impressed  upon  everyone's 
mind,  but  more  especially  so  upon  those  w^e  traverse 
the  pathless  and  uncertain  ocean;  who,  as  well  as  all 
others  of  mankind,  should. be  taught  betimes  le  diatin- 
gi^ish  between  mau^s  legitimate  and  real  power  «nd 
actions,  and  the  deeds  wnieh  are  scdel^  attvibiitaible  to 
God. 

Navigaitfqn  is  probably  ftlvnost  the  most  aaolpnt  cfi  >lhe 
arts.  As  soon  as  mafikind'bad  learned  to  erect  misera- 
ble hpts,  H  is  probflMe  thai  they  beoame  uavigBlors ;  hut 
thefr  vessels  were  ntyt  only  very  different  from  a  niodiera 
frigate,  but  indescribably  infeHor  to  u  modern  pawt.t 
Aner  hunger,  oarlosrty  is  mao*s  predominant  and' most 
powerful  feeling.  The  veriest  savage  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  a  rfver  would  feel  a  perpetaar  and  oravtng 
ar)rietv  to  explore  (he  opposite  bank  ;  and  In  all  I>iHiian 
probapiLity  it  was  this -feeling  whidi  made  men  naviga- 
tors. We  say  probabilify^  because  fhe  oertainty  of  the 
origin  of  an  art  so  ancient  is  irtteHy  unattainable  loos. 

LauRchina  a  smal!  tree,  or  a  large  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
partly  impellmg  himself  by  means  of  a  smaller  branch,  mid 
partly  trusting  nimself  to  the  current,  the  half^iwmbllng 


theory  of  this  most  imoofiant  art  ought  to  be  in  the  pos- 
seasioa  of  every  BciOsh  yetith*     ©or  own  is  aecessarily 
brief  and  meagre  ;  and  we  shall  be 'happy  lo.see  some- 
Ckiog  moreeompleleapoa  the  eobject,  if  it  gjve  mere  in- 
foroiation  without  aceompaaying.preiixUy  aod  obaoarit^'. 
Navigation  is  the  art  of  conducting  vessob  over  the 
yBAhlesb  waters.     The  two  principal  tbiogs  to  be  deaiaed 
in  the  exercise  of  such  aAiart,  ane  obvie«isJy  ihe  9ltfe  iukI 
speedy  eoadnct  of  these  vessela  ;   and  4heir  safety  and 
speed  depend  principaHy  upo»  the  skill  wWch  Ule  com- 
pandor has  in  the  theory  of  Jie/rigatiao  ;  end  the  inteJli- 
gODCe,  spirit,  and    ability  with   which   his  directions, 
ougg>ested  by  that  skill,  are  followed  -|)y  his  suborcUaate 
•fficedrs  and  seamen.    We  say,  thit  the. speed  a«d  ooni^  of 
the  vessel  prrndpall^  depend  «pwi  tueae ;  beoause,  in 
some  eases,  neither  skill  ia  the  -officers,  nor  hardihood 
snd  daring  in   the  men,  cau   save   tlie  devoted  ship. 
When  adverse  waves  liowl  around  the  vesnel^  and  when 
those   waves  foam  «o  furiously   beneath  and  around, 
that  she  is  at  ojie  moment  hnried  upward  to  the  very 
•louds,  and  in  the  next  atoment  struggling'  in  the  abysft 
of  waters ;  when  the  fury  of  the  elemeats  veaits  ksclf 
with  such  tremendona  aad  continued  roar,  that  even  the 
;strong  voice  of  the  captain,  aided  by  the  power  -of  ilie 
trumpet,  is  exerted  in  vata  ;  when  the  strong  sails  ar« 
horn  into  ribands  by  the  blast,  aad  tlie  tall  ma<i4s  them- 
aelves  are  totteMng,-*«ven  in  that  awlul  hour,  wfheo  h>umafi 
akiii  and  human  courage  are  am  longer  of  ewail,  M  hope 
b  not  goile.    In  ordinary  caaes  the  skill  and  the  courage 
of  the  captain  and  crew  were  their  chief  dependence, 


and  many  feai*s,  arrive  at  the  wished-for  shore.  Meetiiig 
with  crejatures  similar  to  himself,  and  perceiving  that 
they  possessed  many  things  vhich  his  own  shore  did  not, 
anci  were  de5ititute  of  many  things  which  his  own  shore 
did  produce,  he  would  almost  inevUably  open  a  rode  and 
unsophisticated  species  of  commerce  with  them.  ¥fem 
such  a  rude  and  artless  oriorin  it  f»eems  almost  certain 
that  the  magnificent  navies  and  complex  coiwmeree'of 
modern  times  first  sprang*.  TJie  next  step  in  navigatibn 
was  probabty  the  formation  of  canoe«,  such  as  are  even 
yet  m  use  In  some  oF  the  savage  islands  v?wtf*d  by 
adv.enturous  voyagers,  formed  by  the  simple  and  obvious 
means  of  burning  out  the  solid  centre  of  a  ♦tree  aiid 
stripping  it  of  its  branches.  From  canoes  thus  formed, 
to  even  the  very  inferior  kinds  of  .sailing  vessels,  there 
seems  (o  be  a  very  long  and  difficult  step.  It  probably 
was  OS  long  as  it  appears  to  be,  though  we  think  it  was 
scarcely  as  difficult,  Phj'sics  are  intelligible  even  to 
savages,  thonah  metaphysics  are  not  so.  By  observmg 
the  force  which  the  winds  exercisi'd  upon  the  waves  of 
the  sea  or  of  a  river,  the  ever-curious  and  alert  mind  of 
man  would  easily  conceive  the  possibility  of  makfcg 
that  force  available  in  impelling  the  canoe  ;  and  though 
the  primitive  sails  were  undoubtedly  very  clumsy  and 
inefficient  affairs,  yet  the  first  step  was  tlie  principal 
difficulty,  and  that  being  once  mastered,  improvements 
would  be  rapidly  and  constantly  made. 


t  A  punt  is  a  gmall  flat -bottomed  barge  used  on  canals  and  raiiiU.iiscrs 
for  clearinj^  their  beds  of  mud  and  weeds. 
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But  even  when  saib  and  canoes  were  brought  to  a 
comparative  state  of  perfection^  how  wat  the  ditiiculty 
of  a  long  voyage  to  be  masterctl  ?  While  coasting  his 
native  and  well-known  shores,  or  driving,  before  a 
favouring  gale,  over  the  narrow  river  which  watered 
Ihem,  the  unskilful  mariner  would  perhaps  feel  little 
fear,  and  run  still  less  haxard.  But  to  venture  from  land, 
and  out  of  sight  of  land, — to  steer  bis  course  into  the 
world  of  waves,  with  nought  but  water  beneath  and 
around,  and  nought  but  the  skies  above  him, — here 
was  the  difficulty,  and  here  the  danger.  But  even  here 
the  instincts  and  habitudes  of  uncivilised  life  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  sufficient.  I^ong  before  he  had  adven- 
tured upon  navigation,  man  had  fixed  his  regards  upon 
the  starry  heavens.  IJe  had  observed  certain  bright  and 
beautiful  bodies  in  certain  posilionsy  and  directing  his 
homeward  course  by  them,  ne  could  venture  some  consi- 
derable distance  from  his  native  shore. 

^  Here  for  long  ages  ceased  the  progress  of  the  art  of  na- 
vigation. Various  nations,  indeed,  made  improvements  in 
the  shape,  size,  and  accommodations  of  their  vessels ;  in 
the  materials  and  arrangements  of  their  shrouds ;  and  in 
the  strength,  lightness,  and  pliancy  of  their  cordage  ;  and 
frequent  impunity  emboldened  them  to  steer  farther  and 
farther  from  their  shores.  The  Syrians  and  Sidonians, 
as  we  gather  from  Holy  Writ,  were  great  mariners;  as 
subsequently  were  the  Alexandrians,  (particularly  while 
under  the  Roman  rule,)  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese. 
But  the  boldness  of  those  who  (rusted  solely  to  astrono- 
mical observations  for  guidance,  while  journeying  along 
the  deep,  was  far  more  conspicuous  than  their  skill. 
They  dared  greatly ;  and  fortune,  or  more  properly 
speaking.  Providence,  smiled  upon  their  daring.  But  a 
night  ftt  once  dark  and  tempestuous,  was  ruin  to  all  their 
hopes,  if  it  overtook  them  far  from  shore ;  their  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  guides  above  were  no  longer  visible, 
and  they  appealed  to  superstition  in  cases  where  modern 
science  would  scarcely  discern  a  difficulty.  The  Car- 
thagenians  discovered  the  Insula  Foriunaiig/  but  in  their 
comparative  ignorance  they  could  not  have  imagined, 
and  far  less  could  they  have  discovered,  the  vast  continent 
of  America.  It  was  reserved  for  the  fourteenth  century 
to  make  a  discovery  which  was  to  make  the  world  but 
one  vast  country ;  to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  distant  con- 
tinents Into  frequent  and  profitable  intercourse  with  each 
other;  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  man's  knowledfi^e,  and  to 
increase   the  sum  of   man's  nappiness.     It   is  to   this 

florious  discovery  that  Columbus  owed  his  success  and 
is  fame;  that  America  owes  all  her  civilisation  and 
much  of  her  population ;  and  it  is  to  this  discovery  that 
every  civilized  nation  in  the  world  owes  much  of  its 
wealth,  its  greatness,  its  happiness,  and  its  power.  We 
need  scarcely  tell  the  youngest  of  our  readers  that  the 
discovery  to  which  we  allude  with  so  much  approbation 
and  applause,  was  that  of  the  "  Mariner's  Compass  ; " 
a  discovery  of  more  value  to  mankind  at  lar^e,  than  the 
diamond  mines  of  rich  Golconda,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Peru  and  Potosi.  The  iniraluable  properties  of 
the  magnet  were  discovered  by  a  native  of  Naples, 
whose  name,  however,  is  not  certainly  known,  though 
his  memory  is  truly  and  greatly  worthy  of  being  inscribed 
upon  an  honourable  column. 


NAPOLEON   BUONAPARTE. 

(CmiinuedfirQmp,H3.) 
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•  The  /ii««/a  Forttmata,  sr  FartunatM  Islandi,  §n  now  called  "  Tht 


All  Buonaparte's  disasters  in  the  East,  the  slmoitlota) 
destruction  of  the  fleet  at  Aboukir,  the  thousand  eventi 
and  the  thousand  sufferings  of  his  plague-smitten  vetenni 
at  Jaffa,  would  scarcely,  we  think,  have  indoced  bin  to 
return  to  Europe,  but  for  his  clearly  perceiving  that  the 
time  was  at  hand  for  him  to  lay  hold  upon  a  civil  power 
even  greater  than  that  military  power  which  he  J»d 
already  secured  to  himself. 

Bourriehne,  who  certainly  had  unequalled  facilitiei for 
ascertaining  the  actual  motives  of  Buonaparte,  confirna 
this  opinion,  so  as  to  put  it  beyond  all  question.  Af\er 
the  battle  of  Abookir,  Buonaparte  bad  occaiioo  (o 
send  a  flag  of  truce  on  board  tne  English  adminl,  ind 
many  civililies  passed  between  them,  worthy  tbekoitiie 
but  chivalrous  and  high-minded  chiefs  of  two  such  natiois 
as  England  and  France.         * 

Among  the  civilities  shown  by  the  Enftish  to  the 
French,  was  that  of  sending  to  the  latter  a  file^f  oewi- 
papers.  These  were  the  first  papers  which  the  French 
troops  had  received  in  the  course  often  months;  aodia 
that  time  changes  had  taken  place  which  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable that  Buonaparte  should  either  give  Tip  Us 
high  and  glowing  dreams  of  civil  ambition  altogether,  or 
start  fairlv  and  promptly  upon  his  ambitious  course. 

^  Behold  ! "  he  exclaimed,  <«  all  is  lost,  Italy  is  lost ;  it 
is  necessary  that  I  return  to  France  forthwith."  The 
true  interpretation  •f  this  declaration  being,  that  hestv 
in  the  then  stafe  of  the  aflfairs  of  France  all  the  encoora|e* 
ment  his  ambition  required.  To  Bourrienne  and  Berthier 
he  intrusted  all  the  particulars  of  fats  design ;  special]/ 
cautioning  both  of  them  on  no  account  to  let  it  transpire. 

Upon  them  he  knew  that  he  could  depend  for  in  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  wishes.  The  trusty  and  ileni 
spirit  of  Richer  he  by  no  means  felt  so  confident  of,  tod, 
as  indicative  of  Buonaparte's  style  of  deceiving  those 
whom  he  cou!d  not  otherwise  manage,  his  ruse  on  this 
occasion  is  not  a  little  curions. 

Well  knowing  Kleber*B  ereat  courage  andsVdlty, 
Buonaparte  wished  that  distinguished  general  to  Uke 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  East;  butKleberwtf 
to  the  full  as  blunt  as  he  was  brave  ;  and,  unlike  most  of 
the  other  associates  of  Buonaparte,  he  had  not  ts  jct 
learned  how  to  play  the  supple  and  compliant  cooriier. 
Resolved  fb  escape  from  the  plain  blunt  remonstrascei 
with  which  he  well  knew  that  Kleber  would  not  fail  to 
regale  him,  Buonaparte  appointed  to  meet  him  at  Rosette 
On  his  arrival,  Kleber  found  a  letter,  indeed,  detailiog 
Buonaparte's  wishes;  but  as  for  Boonaparte  himself,  bo 
was  on  his  voyage  for  France.  We  have  not  merm 
surmised  that  this  was  deliberate  trickery  on  the  port  of 
Buonaparte :  on  the  contrary,  Bourrienne  eipre**? 
says,  ^*  Buonaparte  well  knew,  when  he  wrote  tht?  lettrr, 
that  he  should  be  gone  ere  Kleber  could  arrive." 

The  voyage  was  a  wretched  one.  Not  only  wai 
Buonaparte  very  justly  anxious  as  to  the  kind  of  recep- 
tion he  would  receive  in  France  ; — still  more  anxiow  w* 
he  lest  he  should  fall  in  with  Bnglish  cruisers.  Goingoot) 
scientific  conversations  and  debates  had  been  kept  op 
with  great  spirit,  and,  French  as  they  were,  prohtbljtoo 
voyagers  felt  not  an  hourN  ennuis  The  homeward  voyage 
was  made  in  a  very  different  state  of  feeling:  t  o*^ 
could  not  make  its  appearance  without  the  most  pais^j 
anxiety  and  excitement  being  felt ;  and  so  heavily  osd 
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uncomfortably  did  the  time  paw,  that  even  intellectaal 
men,  like  Buonaparte  and  hb  companions,  were  fain  to 
distract  their  attention  from  unpleasant  realities,  by  hav- 
ing resort  to  the  paeiile  amusement  of  cards.  Here 
again  we  find  a  trait  of  Buonaparte's  character  brought 
strikingly  out  into  relief. 

Fingi  un  was  the  game  which  he  usually  called^  for, 
that  being  the  game  at  which  he  could  with  most  facility 
contrive  to  cheat !  Every  little  tour  iTartifice  was  in  turn 
resorted  to  by  him  to  obtain  the  victory.  But  it  was 
victory  only  that  he  schemed  for  ;  he  was  infinitely  too 
proud  to  regard  the  petty  winnings;  but,  whether  playing 
for  a  few  petty  coin,  or  for  the  mastery  in  the  mighty  and 
letribie  strife  of  nations,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  con- 
quered !  Oh !  could  we  only  pierce  to  the  very  depths 
of  that  dark  mvstery,  a  passionate  human  heart,  how  often, 
how  lamentably  often  snould  we  not  find  that  our  seem- 
ia^ly  greatest  and  our  really  pettiest  actions  have  their 
origin  in  a  greater  or  a  less  modification  of  a  petty  per- 
aooal  foible  1 

Driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Ajaccio,  Buonaparte 
found,  to  his  no  small  annoyance,  that,  in  his  own  words, 
<<  it  rained  relatives.''  Cousins  to  the  fiAeenth  remove 
having  been  bowed  out,  In  came  god-children,  in  most 
vexatious  abundance;  and  supposing  all  the  claims  to 
have  been  truly  made,  the  general  of  the  French  must 
have  been  kin  to  one  half  of  the  population  of  Corsica, 
and  godfather  to  all  the  remainder. 

For  eight  days  Buonsparte  was  detained  at  Corsica  ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  his  temper  was  sorely 
and  hourly  tried  by  the  intrusion  of  his  self-styled  relatives 
and  friends. 

But  we  have  now  to  turn  from  Buonoparte  the  mere 
sworder  and  general,  to  Buonaparte  the  consul.  The 
realy  the  stirring,  the  morally  important  part  of  his  career 
baa  now  to  be  painted.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  his 
Qoprincipled  mendacity  and  bold  ambition  veiled  and 
hemmed  in  by  circumstances  which  even  he  could  not 
control.     Now  we  shall  see  him  as  he  chose  to  be. 

(To  be  ctmiinued,) 


^ 


ARTIFICIAL  ICE. 

Mak^  always  desirous  of  discovering  some  new  source 
of  pleasure,  and  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  luxuries, 
joon  found  out  a  method  of  ei^oyinjr  the  refreshment  of 
cold,  even  in  the  hottest  seasons,  and  in  climates  where 
it  is  seldom  experienced  naturally.  We  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  Solomon  alludes  to  this  luxury  in  Prov.  xxv. 
13  :  ^^  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest,  so  is 
a  faithful  messenger  to  them  that  send  him :  for  he  re- 
fresheth  the  soul  of  his  roasters." 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  snow  and  ice, 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling  their  wines,  were  introduced 
at  feasts;  and  Alexander  the  Great  is  described  as 
having  pseserved  large  quantiti«'S  by  the  simple  process 
of  digging  trenches,  which  he  filled  with  ice,  and  covered 
with  oak  branches.  In  Athens  and  Rome,  icehouses 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  preservinsr  this 
refreshing  commodity,  and  it  was  publicly  sold  in  snops. 
Aa  luxury  increased,  and  the  supplies  of  preserved 
natural  snow  and  ice  became  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
artificial  methods  of  producing  cold  were  invented  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen. 


The  first  and  most  simple  method  in  use  was,  that  of 
boiling  the  water,  and  setting  it  on  the  top  of  the  house  at 
night,  and  in  pits  or  cellars  by  day,  in  earthen  pans,  by 
which  process  it  became  almost  as  cold  as  snow. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  ice  is  procured  by  digging 
trenches  two  feet  deep  in  an  open  plain,  strewing  tbem 
with  dry  straw,  and  placing  in  them  at  sunset  shallow, 
unglazed,  earthen  pans,  filled  with  water ;  if  the  weather 
he  calm  and  serene,  cone'elation  takes  place,  and  the 
ice  thus  procured  is  carefully  removed,  before  sunrise, 
to  deep  cellars,  and  well  covered  with  straw)  but  m 
windy  and  cloudy  weather,  no  ice  is  procured. 

The  luxury  of  ice  in  hot  weather  was  not  introduced 
into  any  other  countries  of  Europe  than  Greece  and 
Italy,  until  a  late  period,  for  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
certain  unglased  earthen  vessels,  used  in  Portugal  for 
cooling  water,  were  sent  for  from  that  country,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  table  of  that  monarch.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  however,  snow  and  ice  were  in  common  use 
at  the  tables  of  the  great,  but  were  condemned  by 
ascetics  as  effeminate  and  unwholesome  luxuries. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  the  refrigerating  qualities  of  certain  salts  were  dis- 
covered, and  applied  to  the  purpose  of  procuring  artifi- 
cial cold  ;  the  experiment  was  suggested  by  observing 
that  salt  water  in  summer  is  much  colder  than  fre.«h,  and 
for  this  discovery  the  world  is  indebted  to  Yillafranca,  a. 
Spanish  physician  resident  in  Rome.  His  method  waa 
to  put  water  into  a  globular  bottle  with  a  long  neck;: 
this  was  immersed  in  a  larger  vessel,  filled  with  water, 
into  which  saltpetre  was  thrown  while  the  salt  was  dis* 
solving ;  the  globular  vessel  was  kept  in  strong  motion, 
whirling  round  on  its  axis  until  the  water  it  contained 
became  cooled  to  a  degree  equal  to  (hat  produced  by  the 
admixture  of  ice  and  snow. 

This  discovery  was  followed  by  another,  viz.  that 
water  in  a  vessel,  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
saltpetre,  or  common  salt,  instantly  becomes  congealed 
into  ice. 

But  improvements  in  chemical  science  have  intro- 
duced the  means  of  procuring  ice  and  reducing  fluids 
to  the  freezing  temperature  at  pleasure,  even  between 
the  tropics*  To  a  Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  instance  in  this  country,  of  ice 
produced  in  summer  by  means  of  a  chemical  mixture. 
April  i8,  1786,  the  thermometer  standing  at  47%  he 
made  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre 
in  a  basin,  by  means  of  which  he  reduced  the  temper- 
ature of  some  water  contained  in  a  glass  tumbler  to 
M^  To  the  water  thus  cooled,  he  added  some  of  the 
same  powder,  and  immersed  two  small  phials  in  it,  one 
containing  boiled,  and  the  other  unboiled  water;  the 
contents  of  the  two  phials  were  soon  frocen,  the  unboiled 
freezing  first.  By  adding  Glauber's  salt  to  the  other 
powders,  he,  on  July  the  18th,  in  the  same  year,  reduced 
the  thermometer  to  10^^  the  temperature  of  the  air  being 
65*  in  the  shade. 

The  proportions  of  the  different  frigorific  mixtures 
and  their  efiVcts  at  the  temperature  above  mentioned, 
are  as  follow  : — 

To  water,  four  ounces  troy,  temperature  63%  when 
there  were  added — sal  ammoniac  eleven  drachms,  the 
thermometer  sunk  to  3^ — nitre  ten  drachms,  to  94"*,  and 
Glauber's  salts  two  ounces,  it  was  farther  depressed  to 
17^;  thus  the  first  powder  caused  a  depression  of  31'',  the 
addition  of  the  second  a  farther  depressi?n  of  8*,  an 
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%vh0h  aH  4!tree'\vet-e  itrtlNid,  th0  full  irf  tlie  Ihermomelcr 
btiow  iht  rtHajIWaV  ietiftpe\'$k\iitii  o{  the  water  wa^i  46'. 

TWfl  vMoaW*  <li»eovet-y  was  ^ott  Uktn  advantagpe  of 
by  the  ^tfrtfetli^^tt^ifs  of  Lohdon  and  other  *wgo  towns, 
aW  vfesstils  httt<^'b#cff  constrticted  fm  tbe  purpose  of  pro- 
anting  ice  iii  tJomiderable  quftntitiet  in  tbe  hottrsl 
seasons,  evi*n  df  Wdplcal  cliitfaees.  Itt  ono  of  these 
vessels,  Mr.  Walker  obtaiticd' sever&l  pownd*  ireigbt  of 
pure  linapfd  ice  id  ort^  nijjhif,  &4tbough  the  th€*moin«ter 
in  tbe  sbafle,  ofi  Ibe  prccedingr  4ajr,  was  at  80^. 

As  ibe  ^e^seh  prapet  fbf  Ihh  purpose  are  to  be  eawily 
procured,  a  dev<*HpfioW  of  tln*m  is  onn«?ow«ary  ;  t]>e  best 
proportion  of  tbe  ittgredl4etWi  for  private  ««e,  to  avoid 
Ifie  dangtr  of  dlsupiJOiiitmeiTt,  is,  for  eech  ptnt  to  be 
freten,  sal  aitiMoniac  rtttd  ivitre,  «ix  omwes  eadi ; 
dn^beWs  »UU  ki  c\^At  <Jr>slalfe,  and  dry,  four  oaiiees 
and  a  half;  the  two  fbfmev  milsl  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  ttogfcther,  ibe  IttttW' by  it^rilP  jaNt  (before  it  is 
used ;  ib^'s^  lrigi»piHeftlfe  ^r^  t*  be  put  intolen  oWKesof  cold 
crater,  and  tfre  wfiole  tfttll  a'.id  ex pedltioasly stirred  ;  before 
immer<>iilg,  the  Vfeisel  (iotitHining  the  fluid  to  be  froun, 
and  occasionally  aftfrward*.  ft  wlB  be  beiit  to  put  in 
tbe  Glauber's  salt  first,  giving,  it  a  level  surface  at  the 
bbttoitt  of  tb«  vwsel,  lllen  tbe  mixed  poivdare,  and  lastly 
the  water,  about  half  1ii*st,  and  almost  inhmediatpfy  the 
remainder,  stirrinjaf  thew*hole  t^jethcreadUfine.  Other 
fVigorlHc  lAixtures,  unnce^wary  in  the  bigliest  temper- 
ature x)f  this  cbunt^7,bkvb  frozen  water  wilo  a  «blid  mass 
ilnder  the  ecjoattr. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

TIIE    CAT^CaMfiS. 


The  E^piiana  look  a|pon.  'tAids  as  saiats;  and  ntd- 
meti  them&elirea  are  >kfM  in  greet  «tt»ination':  pmnle 
cdl9faru(ed'£mr  sanctity  often  keep  die  foraur  in  ihtlr 
housea  oa  a  part  o£  their  e^laWshuiont  The  Jknk 
aeklom  eat  anixDal  £ouA  ;  ibeir  diet  is  in  genenl  «x* 
tremely  coarse  :  horsebeans,  stciepeti  uicanoid  batter, ire 
eaten  by  the  lower  orideira/ with  a  giieat  mlieh.  Melons^ 
deiteo,  and  a  vatriety  <dt'  gourda  and  otktr  ve^etihles, 
supply  tbem  aksd  wttli  -a.  iilioror  agraeab^  food ;  tbe  hotter 
Nort  eatisparrn^ly  of  fowia  and  mullon,  (which  laitor  'm 
sometimes  storflTed  with/ alMMtida and!  ranias. 

Aantlil  the  vilriety  of  obaracter  whicii  Alexaidria 
preseDla-to  a  traveUer,lha'BodoiMnta(ppaarathen»sln* 
tfceordriiary.  The^BR^uiti  i»  latak  and  Ifabi,  of  a  dirk 
complexion,  writh  an  c(yeof  iflre,  atida  caaiiteoaoee  vild 
antd  independent ;  kia  dsess  conaiskiT  of  at  while  motleo 
garment,  wiiich  covers  the  whdle  body,  maeluagtsthe 
legs,  hut  w»ithout  filoeyevj  en  bte  head  be  wearstMull 
cap,  end  aflppers  'on'  hie  feet.* 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  went  to  see  Paiipy't 
Pillar,  and  from  thence,,  turning  to  the  fi^t,  aeip- 
proaohed  the  .catacombs  of  Alexandria;  The  ofigioal 
antranoe  to  theaa  is  new  cIoaeiT,  and  is  extensslly  oon- 
ceaUfd  from  ebservailioB.  The  «nly  place  by  wbiditd* 
nsittatice  to  the  intorier  is  pmcticabie,  is  a  small  aptrtore 
made  ithrbugli  tbe  eeft  and  sa«dy  rock,  barely  Jafgf 
enough  to  admit  a  person  upon  his  baads  and  kmeu 
Here  it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  jack als  esctpif)^|en 
tiie  interiory  when  alarmed  \q  any  person  approscniog; 
on  this  acceont  the  guides  reeomaiend  the  practice  oi 
disoharging  a  gun  or  pistei,  to  prevent  any  sally  of  tii:> 
kind,  ilaving  passed  this  aperture  with  lighted  tiper*, 
we  arrived  (ly  a  gradual  descent  in>  a  square  dumber, 
almom  filled  with  earth :  to  the  right  and  left  of  thit  are 
smaller  apartmeistB,  qbisellcd  in  the  roek;  eaehof  riv^ 
contains  ^n  either  side  of  it,  eiceept  that  of  the  efttnsce, 
>a  sonos'fop  tiae  recepl^on  of  a  mammy  ;  bat  oarifi^toU)^ 
accuraula)tk>n  of  sand  in  all  of  them,  tihis  part  of  the 
catacombs  cannot  be  examined  without  great  drflcuKy. 
Leaving  the  first  chamber,  you  proceed  to  a  second  of 
still  greater  dimensions,  having  four  crypla  wltbsoroi, 
two  on  either  side,  and  a  fifth  at  its  oxlremily  lovards 
the  soutb-east.  From  bence  we  passed  througlianowr 
forced  aperture,  whichjeads  into  another  square  cbarowr, 
without  any  receptacles  for  dead  bodies  ;  thence  dirccl- 
ing  oar  steps,  in  m.  90oth*s'westera  coeraey  ewt  bflap>  ">' 
mod,  from  one  ^rbamber  to  aao^er,  edtniria^  ^^'^ 
where  the  same  extraordinary  dffiseta  of  iaboar  x^ 
ia^naityy  rnitii  v»e  at  imt  foimd   ounelves  be«ii^«<^ 


Alex  AN  Dill  A  was  long  esteemed  the  finost  ciity  in  the 
world,  Rome  excepted^  Its  trade  wa«  great,  till  the 
discovery  of  the*  East  Indies  by  the  Portuguese.  I«t  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens  in  &4%  who  found  in  it  4,000  pa- 
laces, 4^000  baths,  40,000  Jews  who  paid  tr'^bule,  400 
royal  crrcuse<t,  13,000  gardeners,  and  700,000  maau- 
script  benk9  itt  tbe  grand  library. 

Alexandria,  though  formerly  the  priticipal  meitutoeht 

>t>f  A  conqweroi^s  magnificence,  atKl  the  metrofx>Iis'  el  the 

Ttek)mie<>,   now  retains  of  its  pritAiue   grandeur  otify 

Pempey's  Ptilair,  end   two  obelinkf^  of  iueiK)glypbJcs. 

Here  in  ancient  time  GaH^ar  fought  for  life  and  eon- 

.  quest ;    Augtrstus.  and  Antony  far   the  empire  of  ibe 

world.  In  ttiedern  times^  history  records  i]u3  coniictsj  wtitb  se  'many  passages,  tiiat>odr  c^ue  of  thuesd  hacarc 
of  the  brave!<t  troops  of  the  two  itidfrt  pot<fht  aatious  in  ef  the  last  Traporlanoe ;  wich  tiae  ^frnsaiest  esre  «y 
^Europe,  tbe  British  and  the  French.  The  Nile  »aw  the  gi-asped  ift,  reealiiag,  in  iinegisiatiDft,  the  Verfor  c<P^|' 
triumph  of  NaJ«oil;  •and  the  plsrins  of  Alexandria  wit-  cnced  by  Mr.  Robert,  upanthe-lDseof  aech  aniavaiQj^^ 
ilessed  the  overthrort^  of  13he  Frencb  Invineibles,  guide  in  the  catacombs  of  Rame.     At  last  we  ttt^ 

The  first  place  we  visitiid  in  Atlexfeiildria,wbs  air  £gyp.  Uie  etately  anti-^dttmber  of  tbe  principal  wp'^*^^* 
tian  oafFee-houso,  a  large' optia  Wilding,  furnished  with  whSch  had  every  appearance  -of  bein^  inleadad  ^  * 
a  few  seats  and  tables,  and  ornamented  with  a  <llwnsy  a  vegal  repository.  It  wsas  ofacirce}ariorm,«>«o*"**^ 
Tttt-andah.  Here  we  saM^  a  rtumber  of  Terks  anidking,  j  by.a  be«iudful  dome,  hewn  out  <»i  the  voek  in  tiie  ^'' 
•and  idriiikiag  coffee.  Two  mpn  ^ ere  playing  at  a  game  and  purest  'sijfle.  in  a  few  of  tbe  cbamberi  ^^^^ 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  highly  i(2tB re ^ai ng :  a  obserred  pilasters^  resembling  in  their  et^Ie  of  f^'* 
etpiare  piece  of  board  was'befere«iham,  on  wbich  was  p.  |  teciure  the  Doric,  wilb.archilvawR  at  in  aaneof  ll^^<^* 
Inumber  of  semicirculnr  •slielK  The  game  was.p^yed  t  oietitacpulch  pea  near  .)enisaleaB»:  bu  ttbey  wore  all  intff'^ 
'by 'pushing  cowries  from  one  bale  to  another,  •oaunling  .      .      ^.< 

theebells  at  (he  name  titrve.  Some  were  playifig  'a^vi<e 
teiteitibling  backgtimitfeon ;  while  a  few^  aiid  btft  a  fmv, 
■wet^  deeply  engagted  atebcss. 


corn  LBciJuscu  Fes  near  .^enis^aiCBb:  awjnooym^^^*  ""^o. 
parts  of  the  solid  rock.     Tbe  dot»Mteringlbe«irt»'' 
chamber  ia  as  wtlhoet  ornaosent.  Gppoaiieto  thi^ts^^ 
was Q bandsome  square o rypt, cent ai<i ing-th fee soiei ;  ■•*  ' 
the  right  and  left  we  re  other  eryptSEjsimilariysarrojo^ 
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with  recepfacles  for  the  dead.  Hereabouts  we  observed 
the  reinarkfible  symhrol  Fcui^turcd  m  relief,  of"  an  orb 
witli  extendftig  wings,  evidenlty  inlendfed  to  represent 
the  Mibterraneous  sun,  or  sol  inferno,  as  mentioned  by 
some  Mstonane.  We  attempted  to  penetrate- farther  to 
the  fiontb-west  and- south,  and  found  that  another  com- 
plete wingofthe  vast  fabric  extended  in  those  directfons, 
but  the  labour  of  the  research  was  excessive. 

The  cryptaB  upon  the  south-west  sidfe  corresponded 
vriih  those  we  bave  described  to  the  north-past.  In  the 
middle,  between  the  two,  a,  long  line  of  chambers 
extended  from  the  central  and  circular  sbrine  towards 
the  north-west,  and  in  this  direction  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  entrance.  Proceeding  towards  it,  we 
came  to  a  laror^  room  in  the  middle  of  the  fabric,  between 
Ihe  supposed  serapeum  and  the  main  outlet  or  portal. 
Here  the  workmanship  was  very  elaborate ;  and  to  the 
rigjjt  and  left  were  chambers  with  receptacles  ranged 
parallel  to  each  other.  Further  on^  in  tne  same  direc- 
tion, i$  a  passage  with  galleries  and  spacious  apartments 
on  either  side ;  probably  the  chambers  for  enbalming 
the  dead,  or  those  belonging  to  tte  priests,  who  con* 
i^tantiy  offiaiated  in  the  serapeum.  In  the  front  is  a 
kind  of  veslibuium  or  porch;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
(liflicnii  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of  iho  exoava- 
tioD  towards  ihe  main  en tnaiice,  which  is  now  choaked 
up  with,  earth  and  rubbish.  If  this  part  were  laid  open, 
it  i»  possible  that  soQijething:  further  might  be  koown  as 
to  the  design  of  the  undertaking  ;  and  afc  all  events,  one 
of  the  roost  curiou»of  ths  antiquities  of  £gy)>t(  would 
then  b«  exposed  to  the  iavastigation  it  merits*  Having 
pRS9«d  about  »ix  hours  in  exploring  to  tho  boat  of  our 
ability  the«e  gloomy  mansions,  wo  regained,  by  moant^  of 
our  invaluable  clue,  the  aperture  by  w<hich  we  had 
entered.  The  light  of  day  wa»  gtatoful  to  us^  and  con- 
versing  upofei  tbe'oxtraordinary  labour ,  afid  the*  originall 
founder  of  socb  vast  and  extensive  e^Goawations^  we  ai 
le  rig  ill  reachod  our  haniG. 
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ALBXAND8R  THE  ORBAT. 

(pontinued  from  p,  4j67.j 

Tirv  eflSectn  of  the  potioii  w«n  itt-ongrin  die  evtneose,  ond^ 
the  kin^B  life  at  firat appeared  to beih^Tcry  great  jeopardyf. 
But  the  nMitt;  weft  gnitifjring  indeed ;  natune  imd  the  elokW' 
of  the  pbyeickn  triumphed,  and  eie  tfaetfaiid  dayi  Aleooaiw 
dee  presented  hinraeH  to  thejoyfel  und  adminng  gaze' of 
his  soldiciec  Daritts^  with  hi»iiiiiiieiise  host,  had  all  this* 
time  been  ni|iidly  marching  fromi  the  interior  o£  Asia>  in 
order  to  meet  Alcstandtr,,  who  ntr»  nnrohed'  on^aide,  and 
the  lx>etiie  fonns  met  ia» the  neighbowiiood  of  Iseec.  Dariue 
hadv  ea  it  if  stated,  a  iiirce  of  six  hundred  thousand'  men. 
Prom  tiiis:  imnense>  number  we  ought  perhape.  to  deduct 
lomethtni^  on-acecmnt  of  the  exafirgcintion)  ofthe  hastonans ; 
md-atli  certain,  thet  wt  efaooldat  all  evenle  make  consider- 
ible  allownnoe  for  the  fact;  that  in  the  tvMn>of  the  Penian 
kroMee  there  wai>  alwagre  a  multitude  of  wemeBv  eenuehsi 
rook*,  and  other  eerrants.  Afoexi  makiog,  hewever,  M 
uatifiable  alleneviees,  it  ii  certain  that  Dariue  wtasatthe 
lend  of  n  haU  to  wUidi  Alexandcr'e  amy  waa  m  mere  hiutd^ 
ul  of  men;  Had*  Dmxub  giren  hie  iawnder  the  meeting  iu* 
I  leeehand  d|ieni  eountry^  ht9  enormous  eupeciorky  of  num-' 
hex  might  have  enabled  him,  perhaps,  to  have  triumphed, 
(ut  iaii£eod  of  meltiiig  a    efaeiee  which  wae  ao  ebWouely 


politic  and  important,  he  had  yoluntarily  quitted  a  country 
of  thie' description,  and  taken  up  his*  poeitton  in  a  moua- 
tainooi.  raggea*,  and'conftned  rituetion,  where  itwaa  impossi. 
ble  fbr  faim  to  manoeuTn&'hte  men  te  adrantttge,  or  to  bring  his* 
whole  forcc^ — which,  conld  he  Have  doaeeo,  wt)i]ld'hav^'been 
overwhelming— t^  be«  at' once  uponhisantBgontsi'*.  There 
was  little  ditposition  on  either  side  tb  delay  hoHiUtier,  for 
Darius  was*  confident  in  his  numbei^,  and  Aletander  in  his 
own  talents  and  the  weH« tried'  skills  and-  ditciphoe  of  bis 
troops.  The  contest  was  long,  obrtihate,  and  sanguinary, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  it  was  dbubtfui  to  whom  the 
victory  would  ultimately  belong.  Alexander  displayed, 
through  the  entire  day,  the  highest  judgment  and  intTc^pidity, 
perpetually  rallying  his  troops,  directing  their  movfements, 
and  personally  leading  tlhc  way  wherever  the  conflict  was 
the  mostf  tertibib,  or  the  aspeet  of  his  afl^tifi  the  rAmt  threat- 
ening.  The  lobs  on  both  sides  was  great,  and  on'  the  side 
of  the  Persians  truly  horrible,  and  Alexander  himself  was 
ecverely  wounded  in  the  thigh.  At  length,  however,  the 
Pereian  vmi  gave  w*ay,  and' in  a  fevf  rainutesthe  rout*  became 
universal,  and  victory  once  more  belonged  to  Alexander  Fnd 
his  almost  adoring  troops.  'Ihe  wife,  mother,  and  dbugtrters 
of  Darius  were  found  by  the  conqueror  in  the  royal  tctlt; 
Ddrin*  htmseif  having  retreated,  of  rather  fled,-  with  the 
tumultuous  wreck  of  his  army.  On  being  apprised  of  the 
captivity  of  tbe  family  of  Darius,  Alexander  waited  M\yoti 
his  anxious,  and  agitated  prisoners,  attended  only  by  his 
favourit»i  He|)ha;stton,  whose  stature^  was'moi^  dignilied  and 
commanding  than  that  of  his  myal  master.  This  diflPerence 
caused-  the  ladies  to  mistake  the  favourite  for'  his  master, 
and  they  prostrated  themselvee  to  tlte  former,  and  addre^ded' 
him  instead  of  the  latter.  On  being  apprised  of  their  mis- 
take) they  began  to  apologize  to  Alexander,  who,  with  that 
coadeaeending  and  mild  manner  which  he  so  well  knew  how 
to  aseume;  replied,  '*  You  have  made  no  mistake,  madam, 
for  be  \»  indeed ' another  Aiexander  :"  thus  at  once  dispelling 
theiv  confuatbii,  and  paying  a>  oompliment  to  his  favourite. 
After  aMuriiTg  the  ladies^  tl^t  their  honour  and  their  com«* 
fort  shtmld'be  most  strintly  and  invariably  attended  to,  he 
took  his  leareof  them^  and  pursued  hie  route  onwards  intt> 
Syria.  His  fiiend  and  general,  Parmenio,  took  pofsepsion  of 
Diiaaseus,  where  he*  founds  an  almost'  incredibly  valuable 
hoaid  of  tbe  nnmpy^  jewels,  and  other  eUbcts  of  Darius* 
Hercoles  wne  woarshipped  in  a  temple  nt  Tyre,  and  Alexan- 
dvv,  desiring  to  lecriftoe  tio  him^  mamhcd  tirither-  with  the 
intention  of  doing  so«  Uafbrtnnately  for  the  IVrians,  they- 
resoUred  to>  shut  their 'gates  upon  him*  and*  after  he  had  in 
vain  demmded  admission)  he  set  himself  down<  before  it  in* 
order  formally  to  besiege-  it.  He  soon*  found  that  he  had 
undeirtahen^  a  taslcmuah  more- difficult  and  tedious  than  ho 
had  at  first?  supposed  that  it*  wonld  be.  The  city  of  1^*^ 
was  so  well  fortified  and  provisioned,  and  the*  inbid)i tents  so 
skilftd,  courageous,  and  oiMtinaite,  that  for  eevea  months ,  • 
thongit  the  siege  vws  most  vigrvaui  and  tmoeafiag,  AlesanM 
der  was  unable  to  take  it«  At  length  he  stormsd  and 
captured  it,  and  revenged  himself  upon  l±e  ialmbitantft  by  a 
seiies  of  erueltiee  which,  had  he  never  committed  miy  othersi 
would  theraaelves  be  sufficient  t9  stamp  infamy  upon  him^ 
and  make  us  sensible,  thuta  eieatweifior  and  conqueror  i» 
nob  nece«s8riiy  and  invariably  a  great  mom  On  the  fimt 
entry  ol  his  troops  iota  the  city,  many  tiiDafland»  of  th» 
Tyriane  lieU  by  the  tmotd.  Hotaeeer  asnoh  we*  may  eegBet 
theaot,  we  cannot  with-  sudct  jiBticeiapute  it  as  a  crtnse  to. 
Alexander;  for  when  ioldieBB>are' earaf^ed  at  the  loss.  06 
their  elkio  eomadcB^  intnxieaied  witht  their  own  attoeM8> 
and  greedy  of  plondert  it  is  almost  impesftible  for  their 
commander,  however  striot,  active,  .hamsne^  and  beloved; 
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The  E^fHiaiM  look  ;qpon  idMls  as  smiDia ;  ind  ntd- 
men  ibemsel^rvB  ore  ktiid  tn  great  ettinmlioii':  peip!- 


la 


•whtftt  oH  4fcr«*M'ef"e  'Utlltcd,  the  fall  of  tl»e  thermometer 
b^low  (ht  (iH  A>J«al  tenvperaitire  of  the  ivrdter  was  46\ 

Tlti!i  vt^OtiM^  dintovery  was  t^^ott  tiken  advantappe  of  cd9krated<lior  sancfaity  often  i:e«p  tftie  fornur  iii  (iieir 
bj  the  i((!^rfft;t<ioM^r»  of  Lohdon  and  other  iargo  towns,  >hiM]se»  as  a  part  of  their  adIaWMhmont  Tke  Anb« 
aM  v69scll$<  htrt^bten  c«>nstf%€ted  fei*  the  paqntMe  of  pro-  j  aeWom  eat  antfDol  ftiiid  ;  iketr  diet  is  in  g^nenl  ex. 
coring'  ice  fn  Ic^omiderable  quantities  in  the  hutlHt  i  tremely  coarse  :  horsebeans,  stooped  is  ranoiabstter,ire 
seasons,  evi'n  df  tif epical  cii mates.  Iti  one  of  these  I  enten  by  the  iower  ondetswuh  a  geeat  miiih.  jitlm, 
Yes9t?'1s,  Mr.  Walker  obtained  several  poa«dii  freight  of  dfrtee,  and  a  satiety  ^df  gotirda  and  olktr  ve^^etihles, 
pure  limped  Ice  hi  &ttt  night,  although  the  thermonMter  mpply  tkem  abo  with  ailvore  agrteabta.  iaod ;  tJielwQer 
in  tbc  shade,  om  (he  preceding  day,  ytw  at  80*.  aort  eattsparrng^ly  of  few^  and  inalton,  Mhich  Ittler  \i 

As  the  vessels  proper  fbr  ^hh  purpose  are  to  be  easily  t  sometimes  stufed  with; alaMtida  and  raisins, 
procured,  a  df«^Hpfi<yrt  of  thf*m  is  0nneo<>9sary ;  the  best  j      Anrdsl  tbc  variety  of  character  wkicli  Ale 
proportion  of  the  fngred^eiVts  for  private  we,  to  "avoid  -  _    . 

the  dangtr  of  dlsappoititmeiTt,  is,  for  ecx^h  pint  to  be 
'freten,  sal  ainraoniac  nnd  nitre,  eiic  oonoes  e&oli ; 
Qladher's  suit  t^  cWnr  er^stals,  and  dry,  four  ovmees 
and  a  half;  the  t^o  fdrMer  must  be  reduced  to  a  6ne 
powder  tbgether,  the  Itfttw' by  itscflf  jaMt  'before  ft  is 
used ;  ih^se  ingi*f>«dients  ^re  t^beputintoien  ocmcesof  cold 
water,  and  l^e  vv4iole  tfdl  aud ex pedltioasly stirred ;  before 
immersing,  the  Vessel  eontuininji^  the  fluid  to  be  froaen, 
and  occasionally  aftc^ri^ards.  It  will  be  beiit  to  put  in 
the  Glaulyer's  salt  fii^t,  giving  it  a  level  eurface  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  (lien  the  mixed  powders,  and  lastly 
the  water,  abotit  half  iirst,  and  almost  immediatply  the 
remainder,  stirring  the«<hole  together  ead*  time.  Other 
fVigorlfic  lAixtures,  nnnce^^s^ary  in  the  bigliest  temper- 
ature of  (bis  ebuntl'y^hkvb  frozen  water  mto  u  solid  mtiss 
ilnder  (he  eqoattr. 


~~  -i   iiT-r  ~  i~i  ~^ 


ALEXANDRIA. 

TUE    CATACOMfiS. 

Alsxandui A  was  long  esteemed  the  fuiosl  City  in  the 
world,  Rome  excepted.  Ita  trade  wm  great,  till  the 
discovery  of  thc»  East  Indies  by  the  Portuguese.  U  was 
taken  by  ihc  Saracens  in  64^,  who  found  in  it  4,000  pa- 
laces, 4^000  baths.  40,000  Jews  who  paid  tribute,  iOO 
royal  circuses,  13,000  gardenvra,  and  700,000  maau- 
script  bonk«  ta  the  grand  Kbrary. 

Alexandria,  tbosi^h  ibrtnerly  the  principal  mortaiaeat 
•  of  aconqaeroi^s  aic'igriiHcence,  aud  the  metropolis' ol  the 
Ttok>mies,  now  retains  of  its  pritntine  grandeur  on!y 
Pompey's  PtUaf,  and  two  oheliftkn  of  iMePoglyphics. 
Here  in  cittcient  time  G^ar  fought  for  life  and  eon- 
. quest;  Augustus  aiid  Antony  far  the  empire  of  tire 
>oHd.     In  tnodern  times.,  biiitory  records  cho  conflicts 


preaeots'to  a  traveller,  iho  BedoMiniapptan  the  mo«i«x. 
t«Bondrtiary.  The  >Bixk>uiii  iftJask  and  thia,  of  s  dirk 
compleziun,  with  a«  c^yoof  iira,  and  a  ccmateBaBce  «i!d 
and  independent ;  kfs  daass  eonaisis'  of  a<whilc  molles 
garment,  iv^iich  covers  the  wfatiia  body,  neaeliiag  to  11j( 
legs,  hut  without  aleevea;  an  bia  head  he  wears  t anil 
cap,  wul  arippers  on  hia  feat.* 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  went  to  see  Ponpj't 
Pillar,  and  from  tkence,  turnings  to  fiie  ri^t,  mt  up- 
proaohed  the  calaeombs  of  Alexandria*  The  oii^ 
entranoe  to  them  is  now  cloaed,  and  is  exieiailly  coo- 
coaled  from  #bservaAioB.  The  only  place  bj  wbich  ad. 
raittatice  to  the  interior  is  p met i cable,  is  a  ainali  aperlorc 
madb  rthn>ugli  the  aoft  and  saady  rock,  barely  V^e 
ooough  to  admit  a  person  upon  hn  haads  and  kmi 
Here  it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  jackals  escaping f»n 
tiie  interior,  when-  alarmed  l|y  any  perion  approacninff: 
on  this  accamt  the  ^idea  recomnM>nd  tlie  praciieeoi 
disobarging  a  gun  or  pistol,  to  prevent  any  sally  of  d.> 
kind.  Having  passed  this  aperture  with  lightrd  (ipirs 
we  arrived  by  a  gradual  descent  in*  a  sqaare  chaaiix^r, 
almoAt  filled  with  earth :  to  tke  right  and  lef^  offkittn 
sraalkr  apartnwmlB,  ohiselled  in  the  roek;  eaedof  th^« 
contains  <OD  either  side  of  it,  except  that  of  the  eatnsr^, 
a  sopos'fop  tke  reception  of  a  mommy  ;  but  o«rioe(«t4 
accumulation  of  sand  in  all  of  them,  fliis  partofli? 
catacombs  cannot  be  examined  without  great  diffiaiV^ 
Leaving  the  first  chamber,  you  proceed  to  a  «>eco.T !  *: 
still  greater  dimensions,  having  four  crypta!  witfi^o"' 
two  on  either  side,  and  a  fifth  at  its  oxlremitv  Jowr.-'^ 
the  soutli-east.  From  hence  wc  passed  ihrougli  J"^' " 
forced  aperture,  whichJeads  into  anolhersqaarctli;niii 
without  any  receptacles  for  dead  bodies;  thence  dr..'- 
ing  om*  steps^  in  «  aooth-west^ra  coume^avcr  hoT'  '^' 
rood,  from  one  <obamber  to  aaotber,  admiriaf  f*«7 
where  die  same  extraordioary  dffiwti  of  lalMRtf  ^^ 
io^Buity^  nntii  i»e  at  last  found  oUMelves  bf«il^«f^ 
with  90  many  passages,  tkai  o«tr  jcIuo  of  ibratd  Wcac 


Tke  first  place  we  visited  in  A'lexhudria,wtisaffEgyp-j  the  stately  anti.<dtauiber  of  the  priacipal  stp^k^' 
ii^^  oafTee-houso,  a  large  opfaalwi Id in^,  fiH-nished  with  i  which  had  every  appearanoe  «f  l>ein«  inle»d«d  kr  - 
a  few  seats  and  tables,  and  ornamented  with  a  olmnsy  i  a  regal  repository.  It  waa  ofacircahr  fonii,sarv»o<^ ' 
verandah.  Here  we  siw  a  number  of  Tarks  smriking, ;  by  a  bwiutiful  dome,  hewn  out  of  the  wsekai  tke  «•' 
•and  idriidciag  coffee.  Two  mr*n  were  playing  at  a  game  ,  nnd  purest  style.  In  a  few  of  tke  ckawknn  *-^ 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  highly  iutoresling :  n  i  obderred  pilasters,  resembling  in  tkeir  atyle  of  ^^ 
aqaare  piece  of  boanl  was  before  -them,  on  which  was  n  !  tectwe  the  Doric ,  with  arcbiteavaa  at  ia  aeaiaof  <^* 
iBojnher  of  semicircular  sliells.  The  game  was  p4aycd  i  oiatitscpukhmsnear  Jenisalem:  batthoy^wreal/iv^W^ 
•by  'pushing  cowries  fro*n  one  hole  to  another,  c^mllng  |  fynria  of  (he  solid  roek.  The  doma  «a«mf iaf^<"^' 
the  akells  at  llie  »atne  time.  Some  were  play  itig  a  gaaie  I  chamber  was  withoatornaiMnt.  Oppa«iHa*»»««* 
Tewmbling  baekgammon;  while  a  fow,  aufd  but  a  ftnv,  ;  was g Handsome squarrccrypt,containii  '  Jlfaii^iiTaa* 
wcte  deeply  engaged  at  clirss.  I  the  right  and  left  were  other  cryptia^ 
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iipmrea  in  rc>j>j, !,.;«««  reB«n'«nd' eonSned  ntunion,  where  it wiuumpMii- 


ibi  reinarlaWe  uynibol  s-.--, .  ,.  ■  __  _„-_,, 

Bit*  Mlending  wing.,  eviden.4y  inlerdbd  to  represent    "«r*-"Bf^ 
Ihe  «blef«mMt.»  «>«,  or  sol  inferno,  a,  me..lToned-  by  [  ^e  fer  h»- 
Miwliistoriatw.     We  altemptcJ  to  pmetiole  rorther  to 
(lie  sourh-west  and  wuih,  and  foiind  that  another  com- 
plete itirg  of  the  vast  fiibric  extended  in  those  direclitfiis, 
tutlfiehtbonroflhe  research  was  excessive. 

TV.;  crypKE  upon  ihc  south-west  sidt  corresponded 
v.itfr  rhoBB  we  have  described  to  llie  north-past.  In  the 
niiiHIc,  Between  the  two,  a.  long  line  of  chymbers 
eslemleil  from  tile  cpiitraL  and  circular   shrine   towards 


Itiu  north-west,  and  i 


(  direction  appears 


to  liavi 


..jh  the  principal  entrance.  Proceeding  towards  il 
came  toalaro-e  room  in  the  middle  of  ihe  falirii,  bet'--...  , 
\.\i<:  supposeJ  aerapeuio  and  the  main  outlet  or  portal. 
Here  the  workmanship  wa»  very  elubor»te :  and  to  the  | 
li^l  and  left  were  cJiamhers  with  receptacleg  ranged 
piralld  (o  each  oilier.  Farilier  on,  in  the  sauie  direc- 
tion, is  a  passage  with  galleries  and  spaeiou^  apaitinenia 
All  either  side  ;  probably  the  chambers  for  enUalniiny 
ili«deail,or  those  belonging  to  tbe  prieaU,  ttflio  con- 
ftanily  offieiated  in  the  aerapeiiiii.  l»  ll'e  front  is  a 
kind  of  veslibidum  or  porcli ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
cliffiEiill  to  afcertftjn  precisely  the  nature  of  llie  exoava- 
lionloirards  the  main  entraBce,  which  i»  now  choaked 
Kp  *iih,earth  and  rubbish.  If  Uiis  i)arl  were  laid  opan, 
il  iipo-aiblsthatwniBthinpfmlber  might  be  kaown  as 
to  lb»  design  of  the  undertakino  ;  and  at  all  evanU,  on^ 
of  iKe  miipl  curiBU»of  UiB  nnri^uitiefi  of  ligyvtiwouW 
iW  hi  enposed  to  the  investigation  it  uwriU,  Having 
paswd  alio/it  Btjf  hours  in  esptoring  to  the  best  ftf  our 
ability  ihew  glwoiny  mansions,  we  reg.aiiM^,  by  maann  of 
oar  inraluabie  chie,  the  aperture  by  wluoli  y&  had 
entered.  The  lighl  «f  day  was  giateful  to  u*,  and  oon- 
leiwng  aipda  ihewlraordinary.  labour^  awd  thn-  originiM 
r<iui.cl.'r  of  laob  vast  and  wdeiwive  esowalittns,  we  at 
l^ngiii  reachMl  our  bonie. 
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Tin  pfiecte  of  the  potiaawem  rtl-aiig'iii  tfccffltfwine,  en* 
:bi  king's  li/e  at  Sret sppwBed-  to beih  terj  gf eat  jeopardj-. 
But  tbe  rtnaltwiR  gntifying  indaed;  Bitune  md  th«  ekiil 
)f  tite  pkjtwntm  triumphed,  and:  ere  tho  third  day  Alexau- 
icB  pnsented  binm^t  to  the  joyftrt  and  admiring  ^m  of 
li^iuidier*.  Daiuu,  witii  bisiiDinenFe  ho«t,  had  all  this 
ime  bean  n^xdly  Barcfain|;  franii  the  inerior  of  AgiUi  m 
irder  to  mact  Aleatndir,  who  now  nwrohed  onAaid*^  end 
fi«Jw«tiU  ftmn*  n»et.i*theneighbaMfcoodo*lsw».  Dariua 
>ad„as  it  is  atatid,  a  luica  at  six  bundrad  tlmasaod  num. 
'ram  tbia.  iiDHeai«<  munber  we  oDRht  perhapa  to-  d«d«ct 


■his  men  t»  adTsntnge,  or  to  brinp  hie' 
whole  force— widch.  conrtd  he  Haw  done  ao,  \tmild  have'bcni 
operwhelming— tt>fce«BfoareuiiOQhi»antMgoni«'s.  Tbeia 
wa«  little  di^poiitioii  on  either  side  to  dfiay  hostilities,  for 
Datius  WB*  confident  ia  his  mintbrni.  and  AlcXMider  in  his 
awn  tUents  and  tbe  w«H-tried  sHIH  and  dl»clpline   of  hw 
troops.     The  conteit  was  long-.  ob»tinate.  and   ssnguinary, 
and  far  b  coneldwable  time  it  was  doubtful  to  whom  the 
victory  would    ultiraateiy    bebag.     Alexantler    di-pUyed, 
thrungh  the  entire  d»y.  the  highest  judgment  and  intl-Tiidity, 
,)erprturil)r  rallying  his  tTo^»p^  directing  their  movf  raents, 
find  peraonaily  leading  the  way  wherever  the  cfin6ict  wob 
the  moat  tertiblb,  or  the  aspect:  of  his  alRiirs  the  most  thrsat- 
ening.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  great,  and  un  tbe  side 
of  the  Persians  truly  boirible,  and  AleXiinder  himatlf  was 
Eererely  wounded  in  the  tliigii.     At  length,  hiwever,  the 
Pereian  vm  gwe  way.  smd  in  a  few  minuteB  the  rouf  became 
universal,  and  victory  once  more  belonged  to  Alrtamter  pnd 
his  almost  adoring  troops.    The  wife,  mother,  and  dUugMers 
of  Darina  were  fonnd  by  the  corqueror  in  the  royal  tent; 
D:*rin»  hiiOHeif  hiTing  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  with  the 
tunioUuous  wMck  of  his  armv.     On  being  apprUed  of  the 
captivity  o*  the  family  of  Darius,  Alexander    vwlted  uiwil 
his  aniiooB.  and  agitated  prigoners,  altetidad  only  by  his 
favouritw,  Hephiestion,  whost  stature  wafniore  dlgtntied  aWl 
coiamanding  than  ttist  of  his  myal  mapter.     TMa  difftrenec 
caused  the   ladies  to  mistake  the  fawmrite  for'  bis  master, 
and  they^  proitrated  tbemielvea  tw  life  former,  and  addrc^eed' 
him  instead  of  the  latter.     On  haing  apprised  of  their  mSs- 
taHej  they  began  to  apolt^ize  to  Alexander,  who.  with  that 
co«de«eendiDg  and  mild  manner  which  ba  eo  well  knew  how 
to   aswime',  re[;li9d,  "  Vou  have  made  no  mietake,  roadani. 
for  he  is  indeed  BOotlierAi««nder :"  thus  at  once  dispelling 
theta  confusion,  and  paying  a  oompliment  to  hia  favourite. 
Aftar  swuring  th«  Udie^  that  their  honour  and  t^^ •""  corn- 
fort  should' he  most  ttriolly  and  inwnably  attended  to,  n 
toofc  hia  lea»««f  tt^ni.  and  p.imued  hw  route  °°''"°*  "" - 
Syria,   ilis  frietul  and  genera).  Paxmeair.  '"^.P.";"*;*  ^^ 
D^a^us.  where  be  found,  an  •'"°r'  "'^'1'' VS. 
^„,.t  the  "rTLi^**-  "ir.Tx^'a^d'A'Je^t 
HeicalM  w«»  ^"^^IJ*"  «  "^  ""C^ed  "tt«ther-  with  the- 
drtV  dMinng  to  ""^fi","™^!-  for  th-  "IVriaap.  tbey- 
i„t«tioBofdomgan.     '^"^'^7^.  «d  .fier  h*  had  in 
resoWed  to  "liw  "leir  g-tw J»r«|^j^^jf  ^^.  i^f^^  j^  j^ 
vtui  donwroded  admtwwDi  "*     ^^,,00  found  tbat  be  Ivd 
Older  foranally  ^"^''^jLaB^.ttrnd   te«oti-i  lh««  fa. 
undrruken  a  taA-  «■"*  "?*,,««  ba.     'f  "be.  citv  of  T™, 
had  at  ftrat)  su[>poawl  '"V^owJ.  „m(  Ac  ir.h>'bitap&'^ 
WM  ao  well  fortified  «^  F«^  (j^^  ^^  • 

ihilW,  oowageoiw.  *^T^ 
thon^  the  siege  ••^T^j^     At  kvgth   be 
der  WB»  i""^  "'^wJhuasrfi'po^  tfae  ;ata-«ac»«-« 
eairtoredit,  •"•"STh-lfce-ww  wonniBad.— —      --^ 
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to  prevent  the  first  bur^t  of  their  fury.  But  Alexander, 
after  his  victory  veas  secure,  and  his  soldiers  in  complete 
subjection  and  discipline,  proved  himself  more  inhuman, 
bloodthirsty,  and  unjust,  than  the  meanest  of  his  troops. 
He  caused  two  thousand  of  the  Tyrians,  who  still  survived, 
to  be  crucified  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  survivors  he  sold  into  the  still  more  horrible  and 
pitiable  condition  of  perpetual  slavery.  The  city  was  thus 
completely  and  literally  depopulated,  and  Alexander  peopled 
it  with  strangers,  in  order  that  he  might  add  to  his  other 
achievements,  that  of  having  founded  a  new  Tyre.  How 
much  more  would  our  young  readers,  and  all  good  and 
thoughtful  people  of  all  ages,  have  admired  him  if  he  had 
extended  mercy  to  the  original  population  ;  not  one  in  ten 
of  whom,  in  all  probability,  had  been  actually  in  arms 
against  him. 

During  the  siege  of  Tyre,  the  brave  inhabitants  of  that 
city  several  times  received  succour  from  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexander  accordingly  marched  to  the  holy  city  with  the 
intention  of  punishing  the  Jews  for  interfering  against  him. 
But  on  approaching  Jerusalem,  he  was  met  by  the  high- 
priest,  to  whom  he  immediately  prostrated  himself.  When 
asked  by  his  friends  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
duct, he  alleged »  that  the  instant  he  saw  the  high -priest,  he 
recognised  in  him  the  exact  counterpart  of  a  figure  which 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  as  he  slept  some  years 
before  at  Dium,  in  Macedonia,  and  who  assured  him  that  he 
should  be  successful  in  invading  and  conquering  Persia. 
Instead  of  injuring  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  intended,  Alex- 
ander sacrificed  in  its  holy  temple,  and  behaved  with  much 
kindness  and  liberality  to  the  Jews.  Leaving  Jerupalem, 
he  set  himself  down  before  Gaza,  which  he  besieged  and 
took  ;  and  after  having  taken  Pelusium,  and  left  a  garrison 
in  it,  he  proceeded  to  sail  up  the  river  Nile.  Arrived  at 
Memphis,  he  again  indulged  his  superstitious  propensity  by 
sacrificing  largely  and  magnificently,  not  only  to  the 
imaginary  deities  of  his  own  head,  but  also  to  the  Egvptian 
Apis  *  After  making  various  excursions,  some  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  sound  policy,  and  some  by 
mere  whim,  Alexander  came  at  last  once  more  into  the 
vicinity  of  Darius.  That  persecuted  and  unfortunate  prince 
had  made  frequent  proposals  for  peace,  which  wt*re  as  fre- 
quently rejected  by  Alexander.  The  last  proposal  of  Darius 
offered  to  Alexander  the  entire  country  lying  between  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Euphrates,  but  even  this  offer  was  scorn- 
fully rejected.  Convinced  that  Alexandi'r  would  never  rest 
satisfied  until  he  had  utterly  ruined  him,  Darius  determined 
to  try  the  fortune  of  war  once  more,  and  he  was  now 
encamped,  with  nearly  a  million  of  soldiers  and  attendants, 
upon  an  extensive  plain,  near  Arbela.  Alexander's  whole 
force  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  felt  more  than  common  anxiety  about  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  as  on  the  night  preceding,  he  rot  only 
caused  prayers  to  be  publicly  and  solemnly  offered  up  to 
Minerva,  Jupiter,  and  Victory,  bat  also  consulted  his 
numerous  soothsayers,  and  sacrificed  several  victims  to  fear. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  disparity  of  numbers,  Alexander, 
after  a  long  contest,  was  again  triumphant,  and  Darius  otice 
more  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitnte  flight.  The 
success  of  Alexander  in  this  battle  decided  the  lot  of 
Persia,  and  the  unfortunate  Darius  sought  safety  and  con- 
cealment in  Media.  Alexander,  on  ascertaining  that  fact, 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  having  passed  through  Baby- 
lon and  Suza,  at  which  latter  place  he  permitted  the  family 

*  An  imaginary  deity  of  the  Egyptiats,  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  ox. 


of  Darius  to  stay,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Persepolia.  Here 
he  and  his  companions,  among  whom  was  Thais,  an  anfnl 
and  unprincipled  courtesan,  lodged  in  the  royal  palace,  whidi 
he  set  on  fire,  at  the  instigation  of  his  profligate  oiistnaL 
and  the  other  companions  of  his  debauchery.  He  then  set 
out  again  in  pursuit  of  Darius ;  but  on  arriring  at  Rbugei, 
near  the  Caspian  straits,  he  learned  that  that  uafortaiute 
oDonarch  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects.  Tlui 
information  was  indeed  but  too  true.  He  had  retired  into 
Bactriana,  which  province  was  governed  by  Bessoi,  a  nsn 
upon  whom  he  had  literally  lavished  kindnesses,  and  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  receive  protection  and  assistance.  Grati- 
tude, however,  was  no  inmate  of  the  breast  o{Be»8a8,anj 
more  than  loyalty  ;  and  hoping  in  the  general  coDfunoo  to 
be  able  to  procure  hioiself  to  ht  crowned,  he  basely  canitd 
his  friend  and  sovereign  to  be  murdered.  If  he  cslcoked 
upon  conciliating  Alexander  and  procuring  his  support,  by 
thus  basely  betraying  Darius,  he  formed  a  very  inconecteiti- 
mate  of  the  Macedonian's  character.  Alexander  was  guilty  of 
atrocious  baseness  himself  sometimes ;  but  he  could  nerer 
endure  treachery  or  baseness  in  others.  He  honoured  tbe 
body  of  the  murdered  Darius  with  a  splendid  and  fiolem 
burial,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Bessus.  When  this  traitor 
was  overpowered,  and  brought  manacled  before  him,  he 
reproached  him  severely  for  his  treacherous  conduct  to  m 
who  had  been  so  kind  a  friend  to  htm  ;  and  then,  hatiii; 
first  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  amputated,  deliTcred  luia 
over  to  Oxyartes,  a  brother  of  the  murdered  Dsrios.  By 
that  personage,  Bessus  was  conveyed  to  £cbatana,ando& 
his  arrival  there  put  to  death.  Some  historians  state  thit 
he  Was  crucified,  but  Pluurch  distinctly  says,  that  bit  U 
were  tied  to  two  trees  which  were  bent  together  by  the 
application  of  enormous  force ;  and  that  on  the  force  beio; 
removed,  the  trees  sprang  to  their  original  posture,  esch^ 
them  taking  with  it  half  of  the  traitor's  body. 

After  various  other  conquests  had  been  achieved,  m  which 
Alexander  and  many  of  his  chief  officers  were  vouod^ 
he  retrograded  to  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  where  he  hoi^t 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  peopled  partly  with  otb>ei 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  partly  with  vetenn  Maee- 
donians.  He  then  engaged  the  Scythians,  who  ddeoded 
themselves  so  bravely,  and  so  obstinately,  that  he  vas  ^ 
to  make  his  peace  with  them,  without  imposing  any  eondi- 
tions  upon  them.  He  now  had  been  for  some  time  grnng 
himi*elf  up  more  and  more  to  despotism  and  debauchery;  to 
which  he  was  partly  induced  by  the  seductionB  of  Asatx 
luxury,  partly  by  his  own  natural  disposition,  but  chiefly  by  the 
base  and  servile  flatteries  of  his  courtiers.  Every  tluBg  that 
he  did,  however  base,  or  however  ridiculous,  was  by  these 
sycophants  lauded  as  an  instance  of  superhuman  ability  tw 
virtue.  Some  few  of  his  friends  were  too  ^noerely  ac^  sod 
too  manly  fti  their  own  nature  to  join  in  this  syoophiocy « 
and  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  valuable  of  them  ^  hii 
life  through  his  honesty  and  sincerity.  This  was  Cl^ 
his  footer-brother,  and  earliest  friend  and  conpsnioB.  A 
feast  being  given  by  the  king  to  his  whole  coort,  oo  oeetfO^ 
of  a  solemn  sadrifice  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  bis  cooxtun 
alleged,  that  his  deeds  surpassed  not  only  those  of  ^ 
Dioscuri,!  but  even  those  of  Hercules.  Amazed  it  »e 
gross  and  fulsome  adulation  of  the  courtiers,  and  even  boR 
10  by  the  pleasure  with  which  Alexander  seemed  to  n^ 
it,  Chtus  interposed,  and  observed,  that  though  thedeedsot 
Alexander  were  indeed  very  great,  and  worthy  ^^^ 
celebrated ;  yet  they  were  those  of  a  mortal,  and  of  sAQ^ 

t  i.  e.  Suns  of  Jupitbr;  which  Csstor  and  Pollux  were  Oi^ 
to  be. 
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too,  whose  great  lidcnU  iroaM  htM  flmiled  him  aothRfig   a  uunerAUs,  retinue  of  worthies  giiit^  «#,  Ijitje  j^Artj^lar 
had  Ifacy  ttofe  be«a  aidefl  hf  «he  coivaga,  dticiyUiie,  aoU    as  hiiofielFJu  iha  maUet^  pt*  vkii/ii  aod  i¥umfA^^^^4k^^-^ 

Among  the  famoiw  freebooters  qf  S^otland^  one  j>f  the 
most  ddring  !ffas  Padrie^  Wac-du  l8'ag^rt,,or  Peter  the' 
Priest's  son.  His  real  name  was  Camtiroii :  he  was  4 
mt'iye  of  LochHber  ;  and  he  floi^rislietl,  ftnd  (ii  we  raov  coin 
ai  word  for  his  especial  use, )Jkr (iced,  top,  (owar/js.thefplpse 
olf  the  seventeenth  century.  Far  ornear  to  Padrje'^  w^s 
hU  the  Fame.  When  he  wanted  bootjj.he  .wo^Id  ?y  no 
means  a^pare  either  hriuself  or  his  rollowcr.s  a  journey; 
unless,  indeed,  «ome  near  neighbour  hqd  suftclent  to 
spitisfy  his  amiable  desire  to  "  lilt/'  i.e,  plunder.  O.a  one 
Qccz^iou  bis  plundering  propensity  led  to  a  iQost  .horribj^ 
scene  of  slayghter.  Jle  '•  Jiftfd  **  ev^ry  head  of  cattle 
from  the  rich  pastures  of  th^  Alnl,  in  (he  territtyy  of  ihpt 
Qclehrated  clan,  the  Frasers.  Tlw  notorious  .Simon 
lord  Jjovat,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  llje  clan  Fraser, 
aenl  Fntpirij:ence  of  the  raid  to  bis  fafh^r-^in-law,  Sjr 
Frederick   Grant  of  Grant,  who  immodia;lely  sent  out 


Voo>.lkde  fteeaatonied  to  tht  voipe  of  titttb  k>  tatubUlo. 
befp  itwitkootiiiifer,  aad  Oyitf» <M(e)aiiiung,  "  ButiM.viy 
a&aiataiioi%  AJexaoSes,  yoo  w««4d  hme  ipsritbad  at  ikt  baUk  '• 
of  ^  GiaaiciM,'*  tb«  iki«f  M9e  fwmhitt  mmt  luid  Aiiled  h\m 
with' one  blow^o£  «  $ifiiwct  wihich  4iiifortuaiAely  cbaA9td,to, 
be^atixia  aide.    As  ioma  at  he  Jaw  tbe>  fritnd  of  bk  jeuik 
ljmg.deati  at  hia  ie«t,  his  better  faeiingp  returiuid,  a^d  the 
waa  o?erwhehiied  with  >aorro4r  for  the  oomequenoea  of  hia 
fol]|j:,  violenoe*  and  iogi^ttudb.    For  thrt«  daya  h»  would 
not  taste  reTreahment,  but  aaoluded-  hia&self  e«<Mi  from  bis 
most  esteemed  oompaniooa.    By  the  end  of  that  .time,  ;how* 
ever,  his  yirtuous  feelings  agaiA  £ubautted„  and  .he  I^ntd. 
wi£h  pleasure  to  the  vile  falsehoods  of  Anazorchus,  who  per- 
suaded him  that  aa  hU  deede  evinced  bia  deacesttfrcun  Ana- 
mon,  and  boa  participation  ia  his  divinity^.he  hada  j^ust  ri^hk 
to  slay  any  o^bis  subjacta  who. should  disloyally  represent 
him  to  he  merely  mortal.  •  This  .most  vile  and  ridiculopa. 
nonsense  ao  powerfully  worked  upon  the  immense  vanity  of 
Alexander,  that  he  caused  .a, command  to  be  promulgated, 
that  bdth  the  Greeks  and  the  eonquered  A^'iatios-  should 
adore  him,  as  being  descended  from  Jupiter  Am  mon.     This 
equally  foolish  and  tyrannical  conynand  enraged  the  honest 
and  uncormpted  poition  of  his  army,  and  senieud  of  them, 
as  had  been  done  more  than  once  befoKe,  entered  into  a. 
conspiracy' to  murder  him.    But  the  plot  was  discovered 
nesrly  as  soon  as   it  was  formed,  and  all  concerned  in  it' 
were  instantly  put  to  death.     CaHiathene^ ,  a  philosopher* 
distantly  related  to  Aristotle,  had  spoken  freely  in  diaappro- 
bation  of  the  -ridieulous  freaks  of  the  king,  who  ordered  'him 
to  be  severely  tortured,  and  then  put  to  death  by*  crucifixion ; 
an  order  w4»Qb,  sb  *  Seneca  very  property  saya*  is  an  eternal 
reproaeh  to  Alexander,  and*  a  crime  of  so  horrible  a  nature, 
that  no  iTindity,  however  exee Rent,  or  military  exploit,,  how- 
ever iXitifltrieu»,  «an  possibly  efface  its  infamy- 


(To  he  continued.) 
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In  our  article  on  the  Highlanders.,  we  gave  it  as  our 
opinMi  that  what  seeieiy  gains  in  polish,  it  very  generally 
lofos  in  pjcturesfamesft.  EqnaHy^  however,  we  feel  our- 
selves  biMtfid  to  sey^does  it  gjain  in  safety  of  limt>,  life,  and 
property.  In  all  comnaruties  there  are  wild  and  darina> 
individuals  wito  ean  only  be  kept  in  any  thing  like  order 
by  (he  viosi  sirtcl  enforcement  of  very  rigid  laws.  The 
stale  af  Sjaotland,  in  (brmer  day<?,  Was  singularly  adapted 

0  9OC0i>rBge  robbers  to  carry  on  their  depredations  on 

1  large6Cttle,aod  to  uae  force  of  arras,  if  i-esistcd  by  those 
vbom  they  sau^hA  to  piviider.  The  very  nature  of  'fh<^ 
oufitvy,  too,  held  out  encouragement  to  them;  for' if 
(louniaiBOiia  countraes  have  facilities  for  allowing  «tft^ii- 
[ihabitaols  to  defend  a  good  causey  there  is  mrthifig  'Ho 
irovettt  the  defendiera  of  aibad"  one  from  partic?iMtfn4^ 


Mugach-More,  aa  exceedingly  brave  and  powerful  tenant 
?t  nif»,  in    que-t  of  the   robber  and   his   fpoij.     The 


•Mugach-More  departed,  attended  by  his  six  sons  and  a 
atep-son;  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  exceedingly  swift  of  foot,  they  overtook  PadruTo- 
during  a  halt  he  was  compelled  io  make  in  order  to  rest 
tlie cattle.     Though  Padrieg  and^his  men  wore  brave  and 
excellently  well  inclined  to  defewd  their  spoil,  Iheir  notion 
of  the  ,proweaa  of  Mi^adi-More  and.  b^  sfiil,iR9rt.^99s 
was. 400  acourate.to.alloj#  them  to  hesitatp  about  b^ii|ifl|£ 
a  hasty  retreai,  which. they  did  with  deep  an^  Jiii^ter  mo  wis 
(o  have  ample  vengeance.     MugaolHMore  drpvf  ho^^ 
the  caUle,  and  probably  thoui^bt  litHe,niofeof  the/patVw5i 
thoiigh  a  fead  with  auob  a  pWaonaimps  Padriif^  .«^,a, 
tiling  by  ao  means.to  be  deairgd  bjf,^l|p.ip^8,vW-Wii?g>l 
In  the  eady  j^ait of  the  year  ajJter.tJjat  jn  Avhi^h^t^e 
above  occurrt^nces  look  place^P^rji^g,:  wjiose  veii^eanc^  \ 
had  alunibered,  indeed,  bqt  ao^^ept^dWiipiii^d  tq^pijt. 
in  practice  the  vow  \^  ih^l,awi^,|p,J»c,  ayeftgeU  ^pp^ 
Mugacb.     Two  of  the  sp^s^of  t^o  lai^r  lMi*,niarcie«i»ftn4 
lived  in  separate  i^>uses,  am^  Uben^ ,  early  .juahe  uight 
were   severally  , yisited ,  a^al vbiMchQrK?d,cin  ..foJLdl. .^lood, 
This  was  but. the  bfigiaajn^  f4  j^  i'«ft«wljj.:  ticpej^ij. 
spirit  of   Padrifrg  r^KjH'U'ed  a  «voftc^  asaijfcle.wejasm;^  pf 
vengeance;  ^Fvdh^  f^ivd  ^\\s  f;ujajai^3(,fu(low^irfl\«o^:e^d^d, 
forthwixb.  to  ,ibe,  c^Uage.  f»<,,lb&  JM^e^J^lorp,.,   ;rhe 
door  )»,va&.tpo.weU  I>^<f;id«d  t«>fialb)w  of  ,i^,b^|iig  ^^^^, 
opea  »ia.tU4^.|K.inw»tP9heing.iil^rw«4;i.aj»d  Wa«iaphr' 
M^eand  hifs  f<HJr  sgyusfpiij^x^d  lbaiaaelves^tiM<(iy  to  f^epet  t^. 
firat  a&sailantAvbo^igkt^mierM  -iUi^l^^y  tiiipatoi}4m.jLl?#  . 
alert,  ttliair„attej)tian  wo*i^?JU4;  ^  ^^f!^m^^m^m^^^ 
raft^W) C, tho-r4?o f. ^, tb^ip ^lip !>!,  ,ao4 .liia  jIlMg^pbTMop^ 
«P*^»^f  »»*Jis^vttctltf,(the  .%u|;e.  of.  0.  ♦0*0f|th^e„^4M-«^^. 
qoflrtj^ljr  mppf^j^  taH^an|l>|iiad|«.arfllw»t,vvitliWsi;^^ 
\f  beajo.bfa  lHKrWil4pw?^i<'QW  Vho*  bocly^of.  Uia,f9at,eri«ofiy<, 
wbo^p.jiB  bv,<^4,  mid.«lvEjtHb|«d  ^^,a«,tMV3f^f  4ja«»«». 
rbe,,iuptbcr,-w^.h?p]<^^  Oj^}  fox^^/]^^\^^^  ^peec^le^ 

eJd    th*  oa«»,«,««  «„d  «?Sh*'ii«^e;  'th? b«ft,H-.  =dP  .„d  his  fierce  and  lawl^^.OoUpJtgrs  >yre  in  LcS^. 
,h««.e  Arm-««5,.b.t*u.gi„««v^-s«.H^!.H.i  *  ""o^her^  still  M>,^^,u,^er  her,  pnf<,rtunate 
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mistake,  threw  a  cloth  oo  her  husband's  claymore,  and 
that  of  the  robber  Padrieg  was  that  instant  in  the  unfor- 
tunate man's  heart.  The  mother  now  besought  the 
robbers  to  spare  her  sons.  But  Padrieg  was  not  the  man 
to' do  his  vile  work  of  sanguinary  violence  by  halves; 
she  was  dashed  aside  with  brutal  violence,  and  her  sons 
siain  before  her  face. 

The  commotion  this  deed  of  horrible  revenge  caused 
throughout  the  country  speedily  made  it  convenient  for 
Padrieg  to  quit  it,  and  it  was  not  until  full  seven  years 
from  the  deed  of  wickedness  being  coramitted  that  he 
was  taken,  when  he  was  hanged  and  gibbetled  very 
near  the  spot   at  which  his  atrocious  wickedness  was 

perpetrateaJ 

Even  after  his  death  this  wretch,  though  unconsciously, 
was  the  cause  of  calamity  to  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
had  hanged  on  the  gibbet  for  above  a  twelvemonth,  when 
some  mischievous  school-boys  amused  themselves  with 
pelting  him  with  stones ;  and  one,  striking  the  rotted 
fastening  which  upheld  the  corpse,  it  fell  to  tlie  earth. 
The  crash  and  the  suddenness  of  the  occurrence^  so 
dreadfully  alarmed  oue  of  the  boys,  that  he  broke  an  im- 
porUnt  blood-vessel,  and  died  within  an  hour  or  twa' 


•TEMPEa^MEXTS.  J 

(Continued from p,  467.) 

Thb  bilious   temperament,  which  we   have  'now  to 
describe,  is  so  very  nearly  allied  fo  the  melancholic,  that 
it  is  not   always  easy  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.     In  each  ca^e,  the  liver  has  far  greater  influence 
upon   the   system  than  any  of  the  other  viscera ;  and 
in   each  case,  too,  the  salloiV  complexion  tells  that  the 
bile  is  superabundant  and  to  a  considerable  extent  mixed 
with  the  blood.     Persofls  of  the  bilious  temperament  are 
usually  of  spare,  almost  of  meagre  habit  of  body  ;  but, 
though  they  look  so  worn  and  haggard,  they  are,  in 
truth,  endowed  with  prodigious  strength  and  powers  of 
endurance.      They  are,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the, 
happily,  defunct  *<  ring,"  *«  all  bone  and  muscle  ;"  and 
their  muscular  fibre  is  usually' firm.     Impetuous,  '*  cho- 
leric and  sudden,"  easily  moved  to  anger  or  to  esteem, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  extremely  firiii  and  inflexible. 
Whether  in'ldve,  or  in  hate,  or  in  ambition,  they  are  as 
persevering  as  they  are  daring.     No  plan  is  too  vast 
for  their  invention  ;  no  effort  too  great  for  their  courage. 
To  much  of  the  quick,  nervous  sensibility  of  the  sanguine, 
they  add  a   sustained  energy,  which  men  of  the  latter 
temperament  are  singularly  deficient  of;   and  men  of 
the  bilious  temperament  are  usually  distinguished  at  an 
age  much  earlier,  than  that  at  which  men  of  the  other 
temperaments   begin    to    emerge   from    the   nameless 
obscurity  of  the  general  herd.     Be  their  ambition  good 
or  bad,  their  object  to  benefit  mankind  or   merely  to 
benefitthemselves,the  bilious  rarely  fail  to  succeed  in  their 
object.     As  illustrations  of  this  temperament,  a  whole 
host  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  rimes,  mi^ht  be  mentioned.     Among  the  most 
eminent  of  them,   we    find   Julius  Caesar,    Mahomet, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Buonaparte;   Philip  of  Macedon 

and  his  son, — 

■or  rsther, 


Ammon't,— in  pleaacd  with  oac  world  aad  one  father  ;" 
•as  also  the  late  illustrious  George  Washington ;  names 


which  will  illustrate  the  mingled  energy  and  perse- 
verance that  mark  people  of  the .  bilious  tempsramenL 
The  most  cursory  reader  of  ancient  history  will  be  able 
to  see  in  the  conduct  of  Philip,  very  numerous  poooliof 
his  having  united  the  qualities  of  which  we  have  spokea 
above.  Designing  to  consolidate  all  the  states  of  dreeei 
into  one  empire,  his  perseverance  in  his  design  was  ai 
formidable  as  his  military  skill  and  courage  in  tbi 
actual  battle-field.  Impetuous  and  daring  when  leadinr 
his  troops,  he  was  in  the  council  chamber  cradj  and 
patient  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  Long  yean  were 
not  too  long  for  him  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  am 
his  design  into  efivct;  the  proper  moment  having  onee 
arrived,  the  swoop  was  made  upon  the  doomed  prey 
with  the  swiftness,  and  with  the  fierceness  too,  of  the 
ea^e. 

The  ambition  of  the  illustrious  Washington  wu  of 
a  higher  and  more  hallowed  order  than  that  of  any  mere 
conqueror,  ancient  or  modern.      Devoted  to  the  task 
of  defending  his  country,  he  hacTiiot  merely  the  warrior'i 
splendid  talents  and  high-toned  courage,  but  also  (he 
imperturbable  equanimity  and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the 
philosophic  statesman.     He  had    not  merely  to  coateod 
against  the  trained  and  gallant  soldiery  of  his  foe;  the 
doubts,  the  fears,  the  rashness,  and  the  energy  of  only 
too  many   of  his  compatriots,  were  allied  against  him 
also.     Had  the  chief  power  devolved   upon  any  other 
American  general,  we  doubt  whether  America  woold, 
at  that  time  at  least,  successfully  have  resisted  the  for- 
midable power  of  Great  Britain.     In  saying  this,  we  di 
not  mean  that,  as  a  mere  soldier*  Washington  might  not 
have  been  equalled  by  many  of  bis  companions  inarms; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  there  was  one  among  iben  wb 
could  have  refrained  from  being  goaded  into  nAnm 
by  the   taunts   and   insinuations  of  which  Washington 
showed  so  lofty  and  entire  a  scorn.     Though  penooally 
as  brave  as  aliunl  his  conduct  as  a  chieftain  wasautioos 
and  politic  in  the  extreme ;    and  to  his  perseverance  u 
this  conduct  he  chiefly  owed  the  glorious  title  of  ^^  the 
deliverer  of  his  country.*' 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  individosls  of  the 
bilious  temperament  are  extremely  liable  to  diseases  of 
the  liver. 

Closely  allied  to  the  bilious,  as  we  have  formerly 
remarked,  is  the  melancholy  temperament ;  and,  is 
fact,  the  former  is  very  frequently  modified  into  the 
latter  by  mere  lapse  of  time,  by  study,  or  by  eire 
and  sorrow.  However  caused,  the  melancholy  tenip<* 
rament  is  invariably  indicated  by  pale,  strongly •■^rked 
features,  and  by  their  worn  and  aad  expression.  Sb^ 
in  deciding  how  to  act,  they  are  no  less  resolote  wbea 
they  have  resolved  upon  their  course.  Saspiciooi  (n 
mere  acquaintance,  they  are  firm  friend^  and  eqosliy 
as  constant  in  hating  as  in  loving.  Extreme  in  sll 
things,  they  are  either  brave  and  generous,  or  posiH** 
nimoijs  and  cruel  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  of  thoie 
qualities.  Of  the  generous  and  brave  of  this  tenp^"* 
ment,  we  need  only  name  the  great  Theban  j'^'nerti, 
Rpaminondas;  ofthe  at  once  cruel  and  cowardly Tiherios 
and  the  eleventh  Louis  of  France,  are  striking  specifl^n^ 
*  We  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  a  rastmsj^ 
rity  of  cases,  this  temperament  is  superindoced  ^f"^ 
some  other,  by  mental  exertion  carried  to  an  excess*  W 
among  men  celebrated  for  their  gresit  mental  povt, 
we ,  find  a  vast  number  of  this  temperament  T^' 
quato,  Tasio,  Pascal,  D'Alembert^  Newton,  Howe^ 
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Zimmerman,  mid  Benlliam,  arc  among  them.  Nerroux 
disorders  and  con>iiimptions  are  the  most  common 
diseases  to  which  the  melancholy  are  subject;  the 
former,  do  doiibl,  being  chiefly  caused  by  a  disordered 
state  of  the  digestion. 

Of  iha  phlegniMlic  Icnipcrament,  it  is  iiot  necessary  lo 
»ay  many  words.  The  siilijecl*  of  it  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  oT  nervous  ieniibility,  and,  consequently,  are 
•low  in  speech,  sparing  of  their  words,  and  have  stout 
bodies,  and  extremely  slender  talents.  In  short,  they 
are  just  the  sort  of  men  whom  Ca-'sar  wishes  near  hira, 
not  spare,  hiins;ry,  and  bitter- looking  men,  like  Cassius, 
but  sleek,  fut-lieaded  fellows,  "  who  slee))  o'  nighfa," 
^  The  nervous  temperament,  like  the  melancholy  one, 
is  very  frequently  superinduced  by  circumstances  ;  and 


is  frequently  combined  with  either  ihc  melancholy  or 
the  nervous  one.  Lale  hours,  hot  rooms,  habitual  in- 
toxication, or  obstinate  perseverance  in  sedentary  studies, 
almost  infallibly  produce  the  nervous  temperament. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  our  readers  may 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  their  physical 
constitution,  and  thus  be  very  greatly  aided  in  their 
endeavours  at  guarding  against  faults  and  follies.  To 
tutors  and  parents,  as  we  intim^tted  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  a  proper  study  of  the  physical  temperaments 
of  (heir  young  charges  is  calculated  to  be  of  very 
great  assistance;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  subject 
will  be  heartily  and  elaborately  t;iken  in  hand,  by  some 
writer  of  greater  influence  than  we  possess. 
(Co:iliiiiieit  at  pnge  4a9.) 


HERMITAGE  OF  ST.  BENEDICT,  ON  MOUNT  SERRAT,  IN  SPAIN. 


MoDST  Serrat  rises  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  bills  in  the  world,  for  situation  and 
shape.  It  stands  single  and  isolated ;  towering  over  a  hilly 
country,  lil;e  a  pile  of  grotto  work,  or  gothic  spires.  Its 
beight  is  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 

Beaides  thirteen  hermitages, — the  most  cjnsidsrable  of 
■vi-Jivch  is  repreeente:!  in  our  engraving, — a  monattery,  huilt 
in  a  cleft  of  rock,  E'^es  life  to  the  otherwise  dreary  (cene. 
The  river  L'.obregat  roirs  at  the  bottom,  and  perpendicular 
iralli  of  roek  of  prodigious  height  rise  from  the  water's 
edg7,  nearly  l.olf-wsy  up  the  mountain.  Close  behind  the 
babey,  and  in  Kme  parts  impending  over  it,  huge  cliffi 
No.  2tS9. 


shoot  up  in  a  semicircle  to  a  stupendous  clpvation ;  their 
summits  are  eplit  into  sharp  coraers,  pillars,  pipes,  and  other 
odd  shapes,  blanched  end  bare  ;  but  the  inte rsiices  are  filled 
with  forests  of  evergresna,  and  delicious  trees  and  plants. 
The  whole  prospect  is  not  only  astonishing,  but  from  its 
singularity  absolutely  unnatural. 

To  a  plLite  in  Alexander  Lsborde's  splendid  work,  entitled, 
roi/a<)r  pilloresgue  el  hhlorique  de  fE»pa„r>e.  we  are  in- 
debted fur  the  engraving  now  preaentod  to  our  readers  ;  and 
the  following  account,  by  which  it  is  accotupunied,  is  trani- 
lated  from  the  same  work  : — 

"  The  Hermitage  of  St.  Benoit,  (or  St.  Benedict.)  is  one 
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of  thirteen  similar  rttreats,  picturesquely  scattered  about,  in 
different  parta  of  Mount  Serrat.  Of  these,  St.  Benoit  is 
situated  in  the  middle,  on  a  part  of  the  mountain  that  com- 
mands an  extensive  and  varied  view  of  the  surroundiDg 
scenery.  Behind  it  rises  an  immense  ascent,  composed  of 
enormous  cones  united  at  their  base.  The  first  and  most 
coDsiderabie  presenting  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  its 
summit  surmounted  ^iih  a  huge  mass,  shaped  not  unlike  a 
hat.  The  view  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  garden  em- 
braces a  prospect  of  the  most  unbounded  variety.  The  sun, 
castini?  his  sparkling  beams  upon  the  numerous  rocks,  gives 
a  brilliancy  to  the  view,  which  is  thrown  up  in  high  relief 
by  the  deep  and  extensive  masses  of  shadow,  that  the  innu- 
merable projections  and  acclivities  stretch  along  the  valleys 

below. 

*•  Ascending  from  the  monastery,  by  a  range  of  six  bun- 
dred  rude  steps  or  holes  cut  in  a  cleft  of  rock  called  escala, 
or  the  ladder,  a  new  prospect  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter meets  the  eye,  insomuch  as  to  appear  like  an  altogether 
different  region,  from  the  amazing  quickness  with  which  it 
comes  before  the  sigh^.  While  ascending  the  J^adder,  the 
view  is  just  as  above  described,  appearing  like  an  immense 
abyss  ;  while  its  summit,  once  gained,  every  portion  of 
level  ground  the  eye  can  distinguish  between  the  several 
interstices,  intervals,  and  vistas  of  the  mountun  precipices, 
seems  but  as  a  topograj-hical  representation  of  immense  tracts 
of  land  ;  the  to'.vna  appearing  as  points  in  the  perspective, 
the  rivers  as  threads,  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  them- 
selves as  a  continuous  chain  of  clouds,  and  the  sea  an  almost 
imperceptible  line  in  the  heavens,  bounding  the  extremity  of 

the  horizon. 

**The  moments  one  devotes  to  the  contemplation  of  these 
sublime  objects,  ca^t  the  soul  involuntarily  into  the  most 
profound  contemplations.  On  the  one  side,  he  views  at  hijs 
feet  a  tempestuous  world  ;  on  the  other,  a  scene  reposing  in 
complete  trarquillity;  on  either  side  are  the  dwellings  of 
men  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  their  habits  and 
their  kind  ;  while  the  spectator  occupies  an  intermediate 
region  bttwixt  heaven  and  earth.  He  cannot  with- 
held tlie  homage  due  to  that  religion,  which  has  reared  the 
dwellings  of  so  many  devotees  around  him,  without  which 
these  objects  would  be  but  matters  of  mere  curiosity — nought 
for  the  heart,  notliing  for  the  thoughts  of  man  to  reflect  on; — 
that  religioa  which  elevates  the  believer  above  the  common 
interests  of  maokind,  and  renders  the  soul  too  subluzxe  to 
be  concerned  in  the  petty  differences  which  distrsct  the 
moral  world.  lie  would  feel  now  disposed  to  believe^  that 
the  hermits  of  Mount  Serrat  had  indeed  withdrawn  from  the 
world,  solely  to  indulge  in  the  holy  fervour  of  devotion;  nor 
refer^  as  most  persons  do,  the  cause  of  their  retirement  tq 
disappointment  or  chagrin.  Ths  greater  part  of  these, 
besides  other  settlers  ehewhere,  assured  me  they  had  become 
hermits  in  their  early  youth.  It  cannot  be  from  idleness,  aa 
they  lead  a  more  laborious  life  than  the  hardiest  and  strongest 
workmen.  It  cannot  be  from  weakness  of  intellect,  as  they 
reason  most  acutely,  and  are  generally  found  to  consist  of  a 
class,  whose  imaginative  powers  are  not  a  little  elevated  ; 
but  they  believe,  and  a  piety  the  most  sincere  pervades  their 
every  action.  This  ennobles  in  them  the  simplest  traits  of 
character :  this  sanctifies  in  tl.eai  act.ons  of  the  meanest 

import. 

*'We  never  get  tired  of  examining  that  expression  of 
countenance,  which  is  not  found  common  any  where  but  in 
Spain,  and  which  the  Spanish  painters  have  so  admirably 
represented  in  their  works.  It  is  certain  that  the  piety  which 
tidces  the  Spaniard  into  retirement,  is  often  assisted^  by  par- 
ticular circumstances';  often  some  early  misfortune  happens 


to  them,  and  produces  on  their  mind  this  dennganOf  for 
which  we  have  no  other  word  than  disenchantment,  which 
presents  an  idea  altogether  contrary  to  the  character  of  tiro 
people  who  apply  it :  the  Spaniards  understanding  therebj 
the  deliverance  from  the  errors  of,  and  the  release  from,  its 
illusions.  The  passions  crush  the  living  and  sensible  soulof 
that  people,  as  much  as  they  are  found  to  moderate  the  levity 
of  a  Frenchman." 

In  the  year  1771,  Swinburne,  during  his  travels  through 
Spain,  paid  a  visit  to  the  hermit  of  St.  Benoit.  Hedescribei 
him  as  a  cheerful,  simple  old  man,  in  whose  mind  forty  yean 
of  retirement  had  obliterated  all  worldly  ideas.    *'  The  het< 
mits,"  he  continues,  "  are  clad  in  brown  habits,  and  wear 
long  beards.     Their  way  of  life  is  uncomfortable,  and  their 
respective  limits  very  much  confined.  They  rise  at  two  eve^ 
morning,  ring  out  their  bell,  and  pray  till  it  is  time  to  go  to 
mass  at    the  Hermitage,  called  the '  parish ;'  it  is  aivsys 
said  at  break  of  day  :  some  of  them  have  above  two  boun 
walk  down  to  it.  The  convent  allows  them  bread,  wine,  salt, 
oil,  one  pair  of  shoes,  and  one  pair  of  stockings,  a  year,  with 
twenty-five  reals  a  month  for  other  neccasariea.  A  couple  of 
men  are  kept  to  assist  them  in  their  labour,  each  in  dieir 
turn.    A  mule  carries  up  their  provisions  twice  a  week,  and 
is  occasionally  driven  to  Barcelona  for  salt  fiab,  and  other 
things,  which  they  buy,  by  clubbing  together.    They  get 
some  helps  from  the  convent,  in  return  for  flowen,  greens, 
&c.,  which  they  send  down  as  presents.     They  never  eat 
meat,  or  converse  with  each  other  ;  their  novioeship  is  very 
severe,  for  they  must  undergo  six  months'  service  in  the  io- 
firmary  of  the  Abbey,  one  year  among  the  novices,  and  six 
years  further  trial  before  they  are  suffered  to  go  up  )o  a 
hermitage,  which  they  cannot  obtain  but  by  the  unaoimoos 
consent  of  the  whole  chapter.     They  make  the  same  vows 
as  these  imposed  on  the  monks,  with  the  additional  engage- 
ment of  never  quitting  the  mountain  ;   but  none  of  them  are 
allowed  to  enter  into  orders.  Their  first  habitation  isalwajs 
the  most  remote  from  the  convent,  and  they  descend  as  va- 
cancies happen  in  the  lower  cells." 

There  is  not  a  spot,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  Catholic  frM» 
where  the  rigour  and  calm  pleasures  of  monastic  life  maybe 
seen  to  such  advantage,  as  on  Mount  Serrat.  Tbe  whole 
mountain  seems  devoted  to  one  object,  haviog  no  less  than 
in  all  sixteen  religious  establish  men  ta  upon  it,  without  any 
other  kind  of  habitation ;  and  althougb  near  tiie  crowded 
haunts  of  men,  in  the  populated  province  of  CSatalonia,  pos- 
sesses in  itself  all  the  characteristics  of  a  remote  and  ceduded 
region.  ^,  . 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

( Continued froffi  p,  4rSS.)  . 

After  subduing  some  countries  north-east  of  the  eopire 
of  Persia,  Alexander  next  turned  his  attention  to  India:  and 
after  sieges  and  skumishes,  in  which,  though  in  other  ic^)ecta 
of 'minor  importance,  he  was  wounded,  he  crossed  the  Indcs, 
arid  directed  his  march  towards  the  Uydaspes.  on  the  banb 
of  which  river,  Porus,  the  Indian  king,  at  tlie  head  of » 
numerous  and  well-appointed  force,  lay  encamped,  for  tf« 
purpose  of  opposing  his  farther  progress.  The  army  «iict 
Alexander  now  had  to  encounter  was  very  different,  both  m 
temper  and  in  regularity,  from  the  tumultuous  and  undisti- 
plined  Persians.  But  no  danger  could  daant,  no  di^olty 
could  obstruct  the  king  of  Macedon.  The  rainy  season  hiii 
commenced  some  time  previouslyi  and  the  Hydo^ws  vmtcJ 
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greatly  swollen.  Undeterred  by  this  difficulty,  Alexander 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  in  the  silence  and  obscurity  of  the 
night,  and  led  them  in  person  to  the  attack  of  the  advanced 
division  of  the  Indian  army,  which  was  commanded  by  one 
of  the  sons  of  Poms.  This  division,  the  suddenness  and 
impetuosiiy  of  his  attack  put  completely  to  the  rout. 
This,  however,  was  only  the  commencement  of  his  labour ; 
for  on  the  following  morning  he  had  to  encounter  the  main 
army,  commanded  by  Poms  in  person ;  and  tC  most  sangui- 
nary, though  not  very  protracted  action,  commenced.  The 
victory  fell  again  to  the  Macedonian  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
state,  that,  pleased  with  the  courage  and  abilities  di8])layed 
by  Porus,  he  left  him  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

After  innumerable  other  aggref  sions  upon  eastern  princes, 
and  after  running  great  risk  of  losing  his  life,  not  merely  in 
the  common  chance  of  war,  but  by  thf  mutiny  of  his  troops, 
and  afterwards  by  the  unskilfulness  of  bis  pilots,  be  retired  to 
Babylon  to  form  new  projects,  and  prepare  for  new  toils  and 
conquests.  But  it  was  decreed  that  his  toils  and  his  tyrannous 
invasions  should  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  an  end. 
He  was  by  nature  inclined  to  debauchery  and  luxury,  and 
his  long  sojourn  among  eastern  nations  had  caused  him  to 
indulge,  and  thereby  increase  his  inclination.  To  his  ex- 
cessive love  of  wine,  it  is  probable  that  he  owed  the  per- 
petration of  some  of  the  most  disgraceful  of  his  craelties. 
It  was  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  that  he  slew  his  friend  Clytus, 
and  it  was  in  a  similar  fit  that  he  set  fire  to  the  Persepolis. 
Unwarned  by  the  remembrance  of  the  insane  extravagancies 
of  which  intoxication  usually  caused  him  to  be  guilty,  he 
continued  to  become  more  and  more  devoted  to  Bacchanalian 
indulgence  ;  and,  while  resting  at  Babylon,  he  invited  all  his 
ofiicers  to  a  grand  banquet.  At  this  banquet  he  drank  to 
such  an  excess,  that  he  fell  senseless  at  the  board,  and  all 
present  imagined  that  he  was  actually  dead.  He  revived, 
however,  on  being  removed  to  his  chamber ;  but  be  bad  in« 
£amed  his  blood  to  such  a  degree,  by  his  excessive  drinking, 
that  a  fever,  beyond  the  control  of  the  physicians,  terminated 
his  career  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  years. 

It  is  but  too  commonly  the  case,  that  brilliant  military 
talents  are  so  much  admired,  that  the  follies  and  even  crimes 
of  those  who  profess  them  are  totally  overlooked  by  the  un^ 
thinking  multitude.   Alexander,  in  particular,  by  the  vaptnees 
of  his  projects,  and  the  tmly  wonderful  success  which  at- 
tended them,  seems  to  have  won  *'  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  men."     But  he  is  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  being  a 
character  meet  for  the  unmixed  admiration  or  imitation  of 
young  persons.     He  possessed  great  talents  indeed,  but  they 
were  disgraced  very  frequently  by  being  employed  in  com- 
mitting tyrannous   injustice,  and  in  inflicting  cruelties  as 
useless  as  they  were  disgraceful ;  and  though  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  virtues,  yet  they  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  odious  vices.    Some  historians  have  very  impro- 
perly endeavoured  to  excuse  many  of  the  most  'wanton  and 
disgraceful  of  Alexander's  cmellies,  by  imputing  them  rather 
to  stern  political  necessity,  than  to  any  natural  tendency  of 
his  disposition.     If  this  c<mld  be  fairly  done,  it  would  be  due 
to  justice  to  do  it ;  but  it  la  clear  that  in  private,  as  in  public 
life,  Alexander  was,  in  heart  and  spirit,  a  most  arbitrary  and 
vindictive  tyrant.     It  was  not  merely  to  foreign  ^foes,  or  to 
revolted  kings,  that  he  was  cruel  and  arbitrary  ;  but  the 
companions  of  his  toils,  the  instruments  of  his  success,  and 
even  the  familiar  friends  and  companions  of  his  youth,  were 
perpetually  in  dread  of  sufFvring  from  some  of  his  imperious 
-whims  ;  and  they  frequently  did  suffer  from  them,  and  that 
even  to  the  death.  The  cruel  and  insulting  manner  in  which 
he   treated  a  young  Macedonian^  named  Hermolaus,    is  a 


striking  proof  of  thi?.  This  youtli  was  one  of  the  personal 
attendants  of  Alexander ;  and  having  one  day,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, accompanied  the  monarch  to  the  chase,  the  ardour  and 
excitement  of  the  sport  led  him  to  outstrip  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Having  done  so,  he  came  up  with  the  wild  boar 
of  which  he  was  in  chase,  and  had  just  slain  it  as  tLe  king 
and  his  attendants  came  in  sight.  However  contrary  to 
etiquette  the  action  was,  it  was  only  the  inadvertent  exploit 
of  a  mere  youth.  But  Alexander  was  too  much  enraged  at 
being  excelled,  even  in  a  matter  so  trifling,  to  reflect  upon 
the  age  of  his  offending  attendant,  or  upon  the  alacrity  and 
faithfulness  with  which  he  had  served  him  ;  and  he  forthwith 
caused  the  unfortunate  youth  to  be  seized,  and  most  fero- 
ciously flogged.  Hermolaus,  smarting  beneath  the  laceration- 
which  the  tyrant  had  caused  to  be  inflicted  upon  him,  and 
smarting  still  more  beneath  the  wound  which  such  disgraceful 
treatment  inflicted  upon  his  free  spirit,  found  more  than  one 
of  his  fellows  as  indignant  as  he  himself  was  at  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  their  master;  and  with  them  he  conspired  to 
deprive  the  king  of  the  power  to  commit  similar  tyranny  in 
future,  by  depriving  him  of  the  life  which  he  every  day 
made  more  hateful  to  them.  Probably  this  plot  would,  from 
the  access  which  the  conspirators  had  to  the  king's  person, 
have  been  more  successful  than  those  which  had  frequently 
been  made  before,  and  discovered  as  soon  as  made,  had  not 
one  of  the  conspirators,  as  it  usually  happens  in  such  cases, 
partly  from  fear  of  detection,  and  partly  from  hope  of  reward, 
discovered  the  whole  to  the  king.  Before  they  were  aware 
of  the  treachery  of  their  companion,  the  conspirators  were 
seized  and  conducted  before  Alexander.  On  being  afked 
by  him  what  had  induced  them  to  aim  at  depriving  him  of 
life,  Hermolaus  answered  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  them» 
that  the  cause  of  their  having  done  so  was  the  unjust  and 
unworthy  manner  which  Alexander  accustomed  himself  to 
treat  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  friends.  Instead  of  being 
stmck  with  the  justice  of  the  reply,  Alexander  sternly  or- 
dered him  to  be  led  away  to  instant  execution.  Such  con- 
duct is  so  tmly  degrading  and  hateful,  that  notwithstanding 
all  his  warlike  achievements,  Alexander  is  fully  as  much 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  Mean,  as  to  that  of  Great ;  and 
while  his  splendid  military  abilities,  and  the  occasional 
virtues  he  displayed,  entitle  him  to  our  admiration,  we  must 
not  forget  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  a  good  man  or  a 
wise  king.  Among  the  most  amiable  traits  of  his  character, 
is  the  affectionate  regard  he  always  preserved  and  manifested 
for  his  tutor  Aristotle,  whom  he  constantly  honoured  with 
his  correspondence,  and  whose  studies  he  very  materially 
assisted.  In  noticing  the  vices  of  Alexander,  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  omit  to  observe,  that  he  probably  owed  the  excess 
of  most  of  them  to  the  vile  and  shameless  flattery  with  which 
^he  was  treated  by  those  about  him,  who  persisted  in  treating 
him  as  a  god,  until  his  disgraceful  death  proved  him  to  be  a 
mere  man,  and  in  some  respects  a  very  degraded  one. 


CHARACTER  OF  HANNIBAL. 


D 


Ok  Hannibal  being  sent  to  Spnin,  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
army  there  were  bent  upon  him.  In  his  vigorous  countenance, 
piercing  eye, and  general  complexion  and  features,  he  so  strongly 
resembled  his  father,  Hamilcar,  that  the  veteran  soldiers 
almost  imagined  that  he  was  indeed  revived,  and  restored  to 
them.  Greatly  as  this  strong  resemblnnce  to  his  father  con- 
tributed to  gain  him  the  favour  of  the  soldier?,  his  conduct 
soon  procured  it  him  in  a  still  higher  degree.  Never,  indeed, 
;  was  a  mail  gifted  with  so  perfect  a  genius  for  two  things 
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ceemingly  8o  contrary  to  each  pother, — to  obey  and  to  com- 
mand. This  double  aptitude  procured  him  at  once  the  esteem 
of  his  soldiers  and  the  confidence  of  bis  commander.  Asdrubal 
always  chose  him  to  command  at  the  execution  of  any  en- 
terprise, the  performance  of  which  required  prudence  as  well 
as  vigour  and  valour  ;  and  the  troops  were  never  more  con- 
fident of  success,  or  more  intrepid,  than  when  he  was  at 
their  head.     He  exhibited  the  greatest  daring  in  undertak- 
ing hazardous  enterprises,  as  well  as  the  greatest  coolness 
and   presence  of  mind  in  conducting  them.     No  hardship 
could  fatigue  his  body,  no  difficulty  could  daunt  his  mind. 
He  could  bear  with  equal  fortitude   the  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat ;   and  in  his  meals  he  regarded  the  necessary  re- 
freshment of  nature,  and  not  the  gratification  of  palate.     In 
his  watching,  or  in  his  rest,  he  made  no  distinction  of*  day 
and  night,  and  gave  no  time  to  sleep,  save  that  which 
remained  after  he  had  completed  his  duty.     He  sought 
neither  a  soft  nor  a  retired  place  for  his  repose,  but  was 
frequently  seen  wrap):ed  in  a  cloak,  upon  the  bare  ground, 
among  his  sentinels  and  guards.     He  distinguished  himself 
from  his  companions  not  by  the  splendour  of  his  dress,  but 
by  the  superior  quality  of  his  horse  and  arms.     He  was  at 
once  the  best  foot  soldier  and  the  be8t  horse  soldier  in  the 
army ;  constantly  the  foremost  in  the  charge,  and  as  con- 
stantly the  last  who  retired  from  the  field,  when  the  battle 
was  commenced. 

These  shining  and  excellent  qualities,  however,  were  sullied 
by  very  great  vices ;  he  possessed  inhuman  cruelty,  and  more 
than  Cartfaagenian  treachery,  and  was  destitute  alike  of  truth, 
honour,  fear  of  the  gods,  and  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  oaths. 
With  a  disposition  thus  checkered  with  virtues  and  vices,  he 
served  under  Asdrubal  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
fi&iled  not  to  pry  into,  practise,  or  perform  any  thing  that 
could  contribute  and  make  him,  at  a  future  time,  a  complete 
general. 


Ni\POLEON  BUONAPARTE, 

(  Continued  from  p.  ild.) 

Thb  return  of  Buonaparte  from' the  army  of  the  East  was 
not  a  little  annoying  to  his  enemies,  and  they  were  neither 
few  nor  weak,  in  Paris.  They  saw,  with  equal  astonishment 
and  vexation,  that  instead  of  appearing  anxious  to  obtain  any 
military  command,  he  very  quietly  set  himself  down  in  a 
small  house,  in  the  appropriate  Rue  de  la  llctoire,  refusing 
all  private  invitations,  and  seemingly  occupied  solely  in 
watching  the  aspect  and  progrets  of  ^public  aflfairs.  Buona- 
parte was  by  this  time  quite  sufficiently  known  to  both 
friends  and  foes,  to  enable  both  to  discern  that  this  boded  no 
good  to  the  latter  ;  and  it  now  became  clear  to  all,  as  it  had 
long*  before  been  to  his  intimates,  that  military  supremacy 
alone  would  by  no  means  satisfy  his  ambition. 

To  be  chosen  a  Directrr  was  ihe  first  object ;  but  to  this 
an  obstacle  was  opposed  which  promised  fair  to  be  insuper- 
able—he was  under  age.  But  obtacles  were  as  nothing  to 
••  the  little  corpora!."  He  carefully  surveyed  his  ground, 
balanced  well  the  state  of  the  respective  parties,  and  speedily 
decided  u^cn  which  party  it  would  be  the  most  to  his  interest 
to  join. 

The  Abbe  Sitycs,  with  his  "  pigeon-holes  full  of  constitu- 
tions,"* WRs  no  friend  of  Buonaparte ;  and  the  latter  took  no 
pains  to  hide  his  cor.tcropt  of  the  foimer.  Buonaparte  a 
sarcasms  and  contempt  ever  went  well  home  to  their  mnrk  ; 

;«]  *  Bdmund  Burke. 


and  at  a  public  dinner  he  so  stung  Sieyes,  tiiat  the  latter 
said,  **  Did  you  see  how  that  insolent  little  fellow  behaved  to 
a  member  of  the  goverament  that  ought  to  have  him  shot?  ** 
This  speech  was  reported  to  Buonaparte ;  and  it  will  essilybe 
believed,  that  it  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  his  dislike 
of  the  Abbe.  Yet  so  p<^itic  and  *far- seeing  was  Buonapute 
that  he  resolved  to  join  the  Abbe's  party.  •; 

The  Directory  now  began  to  see  more  clearly  what 
Buonaparte  was  driving  at;  and  he  was  summoned  to  a 
private  sitting,  and  offered  the  command  of  an  army.  But  be 
was  '  not  so  easily  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose ;  and, 
pleading  ill  health,'  he  declined  the  ofiPer. 

After  having  well  watched  the  motions  of  all  parties,  he 
said,  "  I  am  determined  to  join  Sieyes'  party.  It  includes 
a  greater  diversity  of  opinions  than  that  of  the  profligate 
Barras,  who  has  the  impudence  to  complain  erery  where 
that  he  is  the  author  \>{  my  fortune.  He  will  never  be  con- 
tent to  play  an  inferior  part,  and  I  will  never  bend  to  sucKa 
man  as  he  is.  He  cherishes  the  mad  ambition  of  being  the 
support  of  the  republic.  What  would  he  do  with  mc  * 
Sieyes,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  political  ambition." 

When  Buonaparte  chose,  he  could  fascinate  his  bitterest 
enemy ;  and  Sieyes,  who,  in  spite  of  the  part  he  played  in 
the  republic,  was  an  exceedingly  weak  and  vain  person,  was 
soon  the  firm  friend  of  the  refractory  little  geneitd,  whom  a 
short  time  before  he  deemed  worthy  only  of  being  shot  for 
his  insolence.  The  friendship  of  Sioyes  was  of  the  utmost 
possible  importance  to  Buonaparte,  who  obtained  the  most 
valuable  state  secrets  from  him,  and  also  procured  the  support 
of  many  influential  men,  who  would  by  no  means  have  sided 
with  Buonaparte  against  Sieyes. 

In  the  Directory,  as  we  have  seen,  Buonaparte  had  secured 
a  powerful  and  useful  friend.  In  other  quarters  his  fneB^i 
were  continually  active  in  their  intriguee.  Lucien  was  ftt- 
sident  of  the  Coundl  of  Five  Hundred  ;  and  we  have  Boor. 
rienne's  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  in  that  post  be  exerted 
himself  with  such  skill,  activity,  and  courage,  that  in  fact  the 
consulship,  and  even  the  imperial  crown  of  his  brolhcr, 
might  be  said  to  be  in  no  slight  degree  owing  to  his  exer- 
tions. 

At  length  the  important  time  arrived  when  Baontftite 
had  determined  thnt  the  struggle  should  be  made.  Uxm 
and  Sieyes  had  their  parts  already  assigned  to  them: 
the  former,  to  forward  the  plot  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  in  the  Council  of  the  Ancients ;  the  latter,  to  use 
the  words  of  Bourrienne,  had  the  noanagement  of  the 
Directory;  while  Fouche  dexterously  intrigued  with  the 
Departments. 

'ITie  real,  the  sole  government  of  France,  it  was  Buona- 
parte's fixed  determination  to  have  ;  but  he  was  too  politic  to 
play  the  part  of  a  Ceesar  or  a  Cromwell  at  too  early  a  pericd. 
He  must  have  colleagues ;  and  •«  Consul  *'  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  sound  better  than  •'  King  "  or  ••  Emperor."    Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  crisis  approached,  he  proposed  to  Caffl- 
baceres  and  Le  Brun,  that  t hoy  should  be  his  colleagots; 
meaning  thereby  his  tools.      They  did  not  grasp  at  his  offer 
with  all  the  alaciity  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  on  being  told  so, 
his  real  opinion  of  them,  and  his  real  design  upon  the  goTem- 
roent,  brcke  forth  in  a  torrtnt  of  rage.     *•!  will  hsve  no 
tergiversation,"  said  he,  **  no  hesitation.  Let  them  not  flitter 
themselves  that  I  stand  in  need  of  them.      They  roust  decide 
to-day ;  to-morrow  will  be  too  late.     J  feel  myself  strong 
enough  now  to  stand  alone.** 

O  l^atriotism  !  Patriotism  !  could  the  multitude  hot  sfnp 
thy  disguise  from  thy  loud-tongued  professors  how  mucb 
would  there  be  of  loathing  and  of  honest  scorn,  where  now 
there  are  «  faith  and  full  credence  "  and  shouted  laud ! 
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llie  18th  Brumaire  arrived.  All  was  prepared  in  the 
requisite  quarters ;  and  the  time  was  now  come  when 
Buonaparte  must  openly  claim  that  power  he  had  to  long,  so 
craftily,  and  so  pervereringly  intrigued  for.  The  Directory 
consisted  of  Barras,  Sieyes,  Iloger  Ducas,  Moulin*,  and 
Gbhier.  Of  these,  the  second  and  third  had  voluntarily 
resigned,  or  at  least  had  pledged  themselves  to  do  so ;  and 
Bartas,  on  finding  how  va^t  and  complete  was  Buonaparte's 
plot,  left  Oohier  and  Moulins  to  shift  for  themselves. 

With  his  usual  tact,  Buonaparte  had  contrived  to  fix  the 
opening  scene  of  his  ambition  for  a  day  on  which  he  was  to 
review  ten  thousand  of  his  veteran  troops,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Tuilleriea.  In  the  mean  time  a  decree  was  passed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Ancients  for  the  removal  of  the  legislature  to 
St.  Ciond,  in  order  that  it  might  na  longer  |be  disturbed  by 
the  factions,  whose  object  it  was  to  control  the  national 
legislation,  lliis  decree  he  read  to  the  troops,  and  proclaimed 
to  them  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  city 
and  army;  and  that  be  was  determined  to  reetore  good 
goremment  to  France,  instead  of  the  misgovemment  which 
had  afflicted  her  during  the  two  previous  years.  From  this 
proclamation  we  extract  the  following  characteristic  para- 
graphs : — 

"  The  republic  has  been  badly  governed  for  two  years  pa^t. 
You  hoped  that  my  return  would  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  You 
have  celebrated  that  return  in  a  way  which  imposes  upon  me 
duties  which  I  am  ready  to  perform.  You  will  also  perform 
your  duty,  and  second  your  general  with  "the  energy,  firmness, 
and  confidence  you  have  always  manifested, 
i  **  Liberty,  victory,  and  peace,  will  restore  the  French 
ffepnblie  to  the  rank  it  has  occupied  in  Europe,  and  which  it 
could  only  have  lost  by  folly  and  treason !  " 

The  way  was  now  paved,  and  it  only  remained  to  over- 
awe the  refractory  portion  of  the  Councils.  Talleyrand, 
Foach^,^and  Luden  Buonaparte,  had  been  night  and  day  at 
work  upon  the  fears,  the  follies,  and  the  hopes  of  all  whom 
it  was  at  all  possible  to  bring  over  to  the  side  of  *'  the  little 
corporal."  The  troops,  he  well  knew,  he  could  depend  upon  ; 
and,  leaving  his  proclamations  and  other  fl^c//^5  to  work  their 
way  into  the  sage  souls  of  the  good  hadauds,  he  deferred  till 
the  following  day  the  actual  execution  of  his  Cromweliian 
seizure  of  power,  controlled,  to  be  sure,  by  colleagues. 

Of  that  next  day,  of  that  most  important  nineteenth  Bru- 
maire, we  must  speak  at  full  length ;  and  must  therefore 
postpone  the  notice  of  it  for  the  present. 

(To.be  continued.) 


EXILE  IN  SIBERIA. 

The  exile  from  Poland  to  Siberia  of  a  great  number  of 
Poles  of  all  ranks  Las  caused,  during  the  labt  few  yv^n, 
nauch  public  notice  to  be  taken  of  the  Russian  New  South 
Wales ;  and  as  usual,  with  much  truth,  the  public  vuice  lias 
mingled  not  a  little  of  mere  fable.  We  borrow  some  facts 
from  Kotzebue  and  other  eminent  writers,  calcul  tted  to  give 
a  somewhat  just  notion  of  what  Siberia  really  is. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  davery  and  suffering  are 
inflicted  alike  on  all  who  are  sent  to  Siberia  ;  but.  save  tiie 
«vil  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  compelled  expatriation, 
many  of  the  exiles  are  in  no  worse  position  than  if  at  home 
in  their  native  land. 

This  class  of  exiles  consists,  for  the  most  pnrt,  of  indivi- 
^uab  of  the  higher  order,  condcmntd  for  poUiicul  offences 
not  sufficiently  heinous  to  merit  capital  punifrhment,  but 
aufficiently  so  to  render  their  exile  necessary  to  the  peace  of 


their  country.  No  oppressive  or  infamous  puniahoBcn^ii 
inflicted  ui)on  exiles  of  thi^  class.  A  residence  is  assigned 
them  ;  and  while  thoee  who  hnvc  property  of  their  own  are 
allowed  to  cnjt)y  it  in  peace,  tho;e  who  have  none  receive  a 
small  but  sufficient  pecuniary  allowance  from  the  govern- 
ment. Exiles  of  thii  class  are  not,  if  noble,  even  deprived 
of  their  rank. 

The  terrible  sufferings  and  cruelty  with  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  &ffociate  our  thoughts  of  Siberia,  are  inflicted 
upon  two  very  different  clashes  of  exiles  from  those  above 
spoken  of* 

The  first  of  these  two  consists  of  Russian*,  who  have  been 
convicted  of  the  most  atrocious  offences,  nnd  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  Siberia  after  having  been  subjected  to  that  most 
horrible  punishment,  the  knout.  It  is  only  after  being  con* 
victed  .of  the  most  heinous  offences — such  as,  but  a  very  few 
years  ago,  cur  own  laws  would  liave  punished  capitally  -— 
and  after  the  senate  has  inquired  into  the  cate  and  confirmed 
the  sentence,  that  prisoners  are  placed  in  this  class  of  exiles. 
When  so  sentenced,  af:er  having  suffered  corporal  punish* 
meut,  if  awarded  to  them,  they  are  driven,  chained  and  with 
bare  feet,  to  the  dreary  mines  of  Nertechinsk,  whence  it  ia 
rare  indeed  for  one  of  them  to  be  liberated.  The  lot  of  tins 
class  of  exiles  is  more  horrible  than  even  death  itself ;  but  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  the  same  treatment  to  be  applied  to 
all,  without  distinction. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  as  we  have  said 
above,  there  i^  yet  a  third  class.  I'his,  like  the  one  we 
have  just  now  described,  consists  of  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  infaoaous  crimes,  b  it  iK)t  of  quite  so  heinous  a 
character.  I'hese  are  in  a  pretty  similar  position  to  our 
convicts  in  New  South  Wales,  being  distributed  among  the 
free  iohabitant^  as  bond  servants.  The  necessary^.ime,  how* 
ever,  is  allowed  them  to  earn,  if  they  choose  to  be  diligent,  suf- 
ficient means  to  purchase  many  Utile  comforts ;  and  thus^ 
though  their  |unishment  is  sufhciently  severe  in  itrelf,  it  ia 
light  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  inflicted  upon  the 
doomed  and  suffering  wretches  who  drd^  out  thtir  existence 
in  the  gloomy  dci)ths  of  the  Mines  of  Nertschinsk. 


TEMPERAMFNrS. 

(  Con  t  hi  u  ed  from  p,  485.) 

In  our  former  paper  upon  this  subject  we  named  that 
some  writers  epeak  of  more  temperaments  tlian  we  cunsider 
at  all  necessary  for  jirnciical  jurpcses  ;  hut  though*  we 
never  choose  to  jidi^pt  what  we  deem  erroneous  in  the  way 
of  ariangement,  without  at  the  same  time  protesting  against 
it,  BO,  on  the  other  bund,  having  [)rote^t€d  against  an 
erroneous  arrangement  that  happens  to  be  general,  we  j-refer 
temporarily  falhng  in  with  it,  to  cau;^ing  any  confusion  or 
perplexity  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

Most  writers  on  the  subject  of  Temj  eraments  state  them 
to  be  six  :  viz.  the  sanguine,  the  muscular,  the  bilious,  the 
melanciioly,  the  phlegmatic,  and  the  nervous*  We  deem 
that  some  of  these  include — or  so  nearly  as  to  render  sepa- 
rate enumeration  unnecessary — the  remainder  of  them  ;  but» 
for  the  reason  already  assigned,  we  shall  speak  of  each  of 
these  temperaments  accordmg  to  the  doctrine  of  the  best 
writers  upon  the  subject. 

A  chief  cause  of  difference  of  natural  temperament  is 
difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest ;  which  indicates  and 
determines  the  capacity  of  the  lungs.  At  first  eight  this 
may  seem  to  be  assuming  too  much  ;  and  a  few  ifiords  may 
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not  be  misapplied  in  showing  why  the  assertion  must  be 
correct. 

Whatever  uncertainty  mny  even  yet  exist  aa  to  the 
whole  cause  of  animal  heat,  thus  much,  at  least,  is  altogether 
beyond  disputation  or  doubt,  that  it  chiefly  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  air  respired.  The  size  of  the  breaet,  as  we 
have  said  above,  determines  and  indicates  the  size  of  the  lunsrs 
—cases  of  deformity  or  disease  being  of  course  excepted  ; 
and  as  the  size  of  the  lungs,  so,  with  similar  exceptions, 
the  volume  of  breath.  Now  the  function  of  the  lungs  is  to 
breathe,  that  is,  to  inhale,  decompose,  and  exhale  the 
atmospheric  air.  The  due  performance  of  this  function 
deprives  the  air  of  its  oxygen,  which,  mixing  with  the  blood, 
changes  it  from  the  dark  colour  which  it  has  acquired  in 
circulating  through  the  body,  and  by  rcoxygennting  it, 
refits  it  for  circulation.*  The  greater  the  volume  of  lungs, 
the  greater  the  volume  of  breath  ;  the  greater  the  volume 
of  breath,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  blood  that  will  be 
forced  into  circulation — the  quicker,  the  more  vigorous, 
in  abort,  the  motion  both  in  mass  and  atom  of  the  very  life- 
•tream.  These  are  the  inrmediate  consequences  of  a  large 
cheat  filled  with  healthy  lungs ;  other  consequences — cases 
of  disease  or  delbrmity  being  still  excepted — follow  close 
upon  those.  Healthy  energy  of  the  circulation  is  productive  of 
supple  muscular  fibre,  and  of  free  and  open  vessels  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  a  supply  to  them  of  an  ample 
quantity  of  healthful  juices. 

Persons  who  possess  thi«  sort  of  constitution  are  called  of 
a  sanguine  temperament.  They  are  generally  of  a  good 
stature,  and  have  rather  light  hair,  with  florid  and  cheerful 
countenances.  Their  pulse  is  quick  but  smooth,  and  their 
nervous  susceptibility  very  great  Their  mental  operations 
are  performed  with  great  ease  and  rapidity ;.  but  they  are 
proportionally  superficial  and  fleeting.  Their  ideas  present 
themselves  almost  without  an  effort,  but  they  are  not  pro- 
found. They  have  more  wit  than  judgment ;  and  are  rarely 
capable  of  meditating  long,  or  conducting  an  elaborate  chain 
of  reasoning  upon  any  abstruse  and  difficult  subject  In 
tiieir  very  pleasures,  as  in  their  studies,  they  are  fickle  and 
light;  glancing  now  hither  now  thither,  and  varying  in 
their  mood  with  every  varying  hour.  Easily  excited  both  in 
mind  and  body,  their  bodily  complaints  are  usually  of  an 
inflammatory^  nature,  and  the  remedies  most  proper  to  their 
constitution  are  of  ihe  depleiive  kind*  such  as  bleeding,  &c. 
Generally  speaking,  the  head  of  a  person  of  this  temperament 
is  small  and  finely  thap^d,  and  both  in  feature  and  in  expres- 
sion he  is  very  animated.  Probably  no  better  specimens 
of  this  temperament  can  be  pointed  out  tlian  Alcibiades  and 
Mark  Antony  ;  both  of  whom  were  remarkable  for  their 
quickness  of  genius  and  for  their  want  of  stability.  They 
were  variously  accomplished — wonderfully  so — but  they 
wanted  depth  ;  and  pleasure — any  new  pleasure  coulJ  upon 
the  instant  call  either  of  them  from  any  business,  however 
important  to  himj^elf  or  to  the  public.  The  sanguine  are 
usually  very  imaginative  and  gay;  but  are  alfiiO«t  always 
very  inferior  in  judgment  to  persons  to  whom,  from  their 
brilliant  style  and  animated  manner,  they  seem  to  the  super- 
ficial to  be  infinitely  superior. 

It  is  often  jocularly  remarked  that  the  largest  men  have 
sometimes  the  smallest  wit ;  and  there  is  far  more  truth  in 
the  remark  than  those  who  make  it  may  be  aware  of. 

The  muscular  temperament  is  produced  by  a  deficiency 

*  Truth  cannot  he  too  often,  or  in  too  many  shapes,  repeated  and  im- 
preued.  We  have,  it  is  true,  already  itpoken  at  some  length  on  the  at 
once  filthy  and  foolish  cu5ttoni  of  smoking; ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  from 
pointing  cut  the  dreadful  injury  the  lungs,  as  above  described,  must 
•uttain  from  the  practice. 


in  the  very  points  on  which  the  sanguine  are  tuperabunduitly 
supplied.  The  nervous  sensibility  of  the  muscular  is  very 
small,  and  the  blood  less  ardent,  and  less  rapid  in  its  cooree, 
than  in  the  sanguine.  Botli  fact  and  fable  show  us  instances 
of  the  absence  of  depth  as  well  as  of  quickness  of  reasonug 
in  men  of  this  temperament.  We  need  only  mention  Samson 
and  Hercules  in  proof  of  this.  A  world  in  arms  could  not 
appal  them  ;  the  lion  of  the  desert  would  strive  sgain&t  their 
giant  strength  only  to  he  crushed  by  it; — but ihey could 
only  battle ;  to  foresee  or  to  judge  was  not  their  province. 
Demand  a  feat  of  strength,  aud  they  could  perform  it  on  the 
instant ;  but  in  the  next  instant  they  would  ^how  themseWes 
destitute  of  so  much  address  as  would  save  them  firom  fidliDg 
into  the  most  undisguised  and  ruinous  snare. 

The  bilious  temperament  is,  probably,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  the  most  marked  and  distinguishable;  of  those  ivho 
have  it,  it  may  be  said  as  is  sung  of  Lara — 

"  Their  spirit  seems  to  dare  you  to  forget.*' 

Of  this  and  the  remaining  temperaments  we  shall  finally 
speak  in  our  next  paper. 


NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

{Continued  from  p.  463.) 

Nations  have  generally  some  characteristics  in  common 
with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  race  or  family  to  which 
they  belong.  But  these  characteristics  are  rendered  more 
or  less  obscure — and  new,  and  in  some  cases  much  more 
striking  ones  superinduced — ^by  the  agency  of  physical  cauin, 
such  as  soil  and  climate ;  and  this  change  and  production  of 
characteristic  is  carded  still  farther  by  moral  causes,  luchu 
government,  religion,  (or  in  savage  nations,  superstitions,)  ind 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  civilisation.  To  make  this  perfectly 
intelligible  to  our  readers,  and  to  exhibit  to  them  thevariooi 
degrees  in  which  these  various^causes  influence  the  chsnctei 
of  mankind,  we  shall  divide  our  present  essay  into  three 
distinct  sections  ;  treating  respectively  of  the  chancteriidcs 
common  to  all  the  races  of  mankind ;  influence  of  phjucal 
causes  ;  and  the  influence  of  moral  causes. 

Skction  I. —  Of  the  characteristics  of  the  races  of 
mankind. — The  European  race  is  confessedly  the  race  in 
which  all  the  highly  civilized  and  enlightened  nationi  oC 
modem  times  take  their  station.  It  would  perhaps  ond»t 
account  be  considered  not  very  unfair  to  conclude,  without 
searching  for  farther  evidence,  that  intelligence  is  a  givid 
and  common  characteristic  of  this  race.  But  we  can  appeal 
to  history  for  a  more  convincing  proof  of  that  fact,  than  any 
that  is  to  be  drawn  merely  from  the  present  condition  of 
the  nations  of  the  European  race.  This  proof  cuneists 
in  the  fact, — a  fact  as  well  authenticated  as  fact  can  be,  and 
wholly  undisputed  even  in  history, — that  no  tribe,  however 
disadvantngeously  situated,  has  ever  been  known  eo  utterly 
destitute  of  the  first  elements  of  civilisation,  as  not  to  rear 
herds  and  till  the  earth. 

The  Caucasian  family  of  the  European  race,  compnong 
the  Russians,  the  Cossacks,  the  Turks,  the  Tartars,  ut 
peculiarly  distingubhed  by  their  bold,  warlike,  and  restless 
disposition  ;  impelling  them  rather  to  adventurous  and  pen* 
lous  enterprises,  than  to  the  calmer  and  more  pntfitable 
pursuits  of  science  and  refinement,  'llie  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  the  Irish,  the  French,  the  Porluguese,  and  the 
natives  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  that  is  to  say,  the  Helii<r 
family  of  the  European  race,  are  characterised  by  impetuous 
passions  and  liveliness  of  dispcsition.     They  ans  chieily»  xw, 
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remarkable  for  enterprise  and  ingenuity ;  but  in  these  respects 
the  Spanish  and  Italians  are  less  strongly  characterised 
than  the  others. 

The  Gothic*  or  Teutonic  family  of  the  European  race, 
is  distinguished  by  a  steady  and  persevering  industry,  rather 
than  by  any  brilliance  of  invention,  or  enterprising  spirit. 
The  Germans,  Danes,  Dutch,  Swedes,  &c.  are  of  this 
family ;  and  of  them  all,  the  Swedes  have  the  most  ani- 
mation and  enterprise.* 

Some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Mayolian  race,  such  as 
the  Burmese  and  Mayols,  are  characterised  by  great  and  im- 
petuous daring,  exceeding  activity,  and  a  perfect  passion  for 
war. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  are  distin- 
guished by  mildness  of  manner  and  great  dislike  of  war. 

Those  Asiatic  tribes  which  are  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  are  obtuse  in  their  in- 
tellect, and  exceedingly  lazy  and  dirty  in  their  habits.  They 
are  also  generally  characterised  by  diminutiveness  of  stature, 
B8  is  seen  in  the  Samoides,  Greenlanders,  and  Esquimaux. 
In  disposition,  however,  these  dwarfish  and  disgusting  people 
are  mild  and  inoffensive.  The  people  of  the  American  and 
Malayan  ruees,  are  characterised  by  cunning,  daring,  and 
activity,  and  by  extreme  and  almost  incredible  fortitude  in  en- 
during toil  or  suffering.  The  Malays,  in  addition  to  the  above 
qualities,  possess  great  inconstancy,  treachery,  and  cruelty. 
T  he  Indians  of  North  America  are  very  grave  and  dig- 
nified in  their  manners,  and  are  generous  and  hospitable  in 
disposition.  They  are  marked  by  great  natural  acuteness; 
and  their  public  discourses,  or  paJavers,  frequently  display  a 
loftiness  and  eloquence  which  would  become  the  most 
polished  and  highly  civilized  nations.  The  independent 
tribes  of  South  America  are,  for  the  most  part,  distingubhed 
by  the  same  characteristic  qublities  as  the  North  American 
Indiana ;  but  some  of  them  are  marked  by  a  greater  mild- 
ness and  docility,  and  some  by  greater  ferocity  and  treachery. 
:  The  African  race,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  is 
eharacterised  by  extreme  vivacity,  carelessness,  and  want  of 
economy.  The  animal  spirits  of  the  people  of  this  race  are 
so  buoyant  and  inexhaustible,  that  the  greater  portion  of  their 
time,  not  demanded  by  labour,  is  spent  in  dancing  to  rude 
music. 

The  Pahunn  race  of  Australasia,  and  the  Hottentots,  are 
characterised  by  extreme. stupidity,  idleness,  filthiness,  and 
vice.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  former,  which 
seem  to  be  destitute  of  even  the  qualities  which  would  render 
it  possible  to  improve  their  mental  or  social  condition. 

Of  the  African  race,  the  people  called  Gafires  are  by 
far  the  most  intelligent,  courageous,  and  active.  They  ex- 
hibir,  upon  some  occasions,  and  under  some  circumstances,  a 
heroism  and  nobility  of  character,  which  make  it  appear  pro- 
bable that,  could  the  means  be  applied  to  them,  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  very  high,  if  not  the  very  highest, 
degree  of  civilisation  and  refinement. 

(To  be  continued*) 


SIWARD'S  MONUMENT. 

Whilst  Scotland  formed  separate  kingdoms,  and  a 
deadly  hatred  was  maintained  between  their  respective 
inhabitants,  those  who  resided  on  the  borders  were  con- 
stantly t)bliged  to  be  upou  their  guard,  eveu  in  time  of 

*  The  natives  of  England  are  de^cfended  from  a  mixture  of  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  fanailies ;  and  admirably  combine  in  their  characteristics,  the 
liveliness  and  Impeluosily  of  tite  furmer,  with  the  patience  and  industry 
of  the  latter.  ^ 


peace ;  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  parties  to  make 
inroads  on  their  neighbour's  domains  across  the  line  of 
demarcation,  and,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity, 
plunder,  and  destroy  with  fire  and  sword,  both  habitations 
and  their  inmates. 

The  earls  of  Northumberland,  having  large  possessions 
in  this  border-land,  were  particularly  liable  to  annoyance 
from  these  raids,  as  they  were  called,  and  never  failed  to 
make  reprisals  when  opportunity  ofi'ered.  And  as  they 
were  thus  highly  interested  in  guarding  that  country  from 
their  Scottish  foes,  the  defence  of  the  frontier  was 
generally  committed  to  them.  Such  was  the  case  when 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland,  placed  Macbeth 
the  murderer  on  the  throne.  The  son  of  the  slaughtered 
monarch  fled  to  England  for  protection,  and  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  into  the  favour  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
at  that  time  king,  that  he  appointed  Siward  earl  of 
Northumberland  to  march  against  the  usurper,  aud  rein- 
state Malcolm  in  his  rights. 

Accordingly  this  nobleman,  accompanied  by  Siward 
his  son,  and  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  invested 
the  castle  of  Dunsinnan,  where  Macbeth  abode,  and 
dared  him  to  the  fight.  The  challenge  was  accepted; 
and  a  furious  engagement  ensued,  in  which  young  Siward 
fell.  The  place  of  his  burial  was  marked  by  a  rude 
monument,   which  still   exists. 

Shakspeare,  it  is  well  known,  founded  most  of  his  plays 
on  some  historical  facts,  with  which  he  blended  ingenious 
fictions;  or  on  some  tales,either  of  ancient  or  more  modern 
times.  U  is  tragedy  of  Macbeth  resembles  in  its  incidents 
the  narrative  of  Holingshed,  of  which,  though  it  is 
generally  considered  as  incorrect,  we  shall  give  a  slight 
sketch. 

Macbeth  was  a  near  relative  of  Duncan  king  of 
Scotland,  high  in  his  favour,  and  commander  of  his  forces: 
ai»d  well  he  appears  to  have  deserved  this  confidence  ;  for 
to  his  skill,  valour,  and  loyalty  the  king  is  indebted  for 
the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  raised  by  the  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  and  the  death  of  that  chief;  and  the  defeat  of 
Sweyn,  king  of  Norway,  who  had  invaded  the  country, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  it  in  ignominious  haste. 

Pleased  with  the  exploits  of  his  brave  general,  and  the 
deliverance  by  his  means  from  his  formidable  enemies, 
the  king  determines  to  invest  Macbeth  with  the  forfeited 
honours  of  the  traitor,  and  accordingly  constitutes  him 
Thane  of  Glanis  aud  Cawdor.  He  determines  likewise 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  at  his  castle  of  Inverness. 

In  the  mean  while  Macbeth,  with  Banquo,  another 
relative  of  the  king,  while  journeying  towards  Fores, 
where  his  highness  was  then  residing,  were  suddenly  met 
by  three  women,  of  unearthly  appearance,  and  strange 
and  wild  in  their  apparel  ;  who  looking  stedfastly  at 
Macbeth,  one  cried  *•  Hail  Macbeth,  thane  of  Glanis  !" — 
thesecond  exclaimed**  Hail  Macbeth, thaneof  Cawdor!" — 
but  the  third  said,  *'  Hail  Macbeth,  that  shall  be  king  of 
Scotland  !'*  On  this  Banquo  demanded,  •*  What  manner 
of  women  are  ye,  who  promise  to  my  companion  such 
great  things,  and  to  roe  nothing  at  all?"  To  which  the 
first  replied,  **  He  shall  indeed  be  king,  but  with  an 
unlucky  end,  and  no  son  of  his  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  ; 
but  thou,  though  thou  thyself  shalt  not  reign,  thy  posterity 
shall  govern  the  kingdom  by  long  order  of  descent." 
On  saying  this,  they  vanished.  Soon  after  this  interview 
a  messenger  from  the  king  meets  Macbeth,  and  informs 
him  of  the  new  titles  conferred  on  him  by  his  sovereign. 
This  corresponding  so  well  with  the  predictions  of  the 
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witcheg,  (ires  his  ambition  ;  and  he  conchjdes  that  if  two 
of  their  prognostications  have  been  thus  rcmtukably 
verifiei),  the  third  luii^ht,  in  due  time,  be  so  too. 

On  his  arrival  at  court,  ho  la  most  kindly  received  by 
the  king,  who  informs  him  of  his  intention  to  visit  his 
castle,  and  gives  him  permission  to  p;o  before  and  prepare 
for  his  reception.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  informed 
Lady  Macbeth  by  letter  of  the  predictions  of  the  witches, 
and  of  the  remarkabte  fuliilment  of  two  of  them.  She 
immediately  conceives  the  horrid  idea,  of  rendering: 
Dnncan*s  visit  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
third. 

On  Macbeth's  first  interview  with  his  wife  after  his 
return,  she  darkly  hints  at  the  bloody  purpose  she  has 
formed  in  her  mind,  which  her  husband  by  no  means  dis- 
courages, though  he  puts  off  the  consideratiun  of  it  to  a 
future  opportunity. 

Preparations  are  now  made  for  the  arrival  of  the 
king,  who  is  received  by  his  host  and  hostess  with  every 
mark  of  loyalty  and  aflfection ;  concealing  und<?r  a 
smiling  countenance  the  dreadful  purpose  that  lurks 
within.  The  unsuspecting  monarch  gives  them  unequi- 
vocal tokens  of  his  regard,  and  promises  to  bestow  on 
IVIacbeth  still  higher  honours  and  rewards. 

Before  ambition  took  possession  of  his  breast,  Macbeth 
appears  to  have  been  an  estimable  character — brave,  loyal, 
and  generous ;  nor  could  this  fiend  entirely  banish  those 
virtues  from .  his  breast :  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
severe  conflict  with  his  better  feelings ;  and  they  would 
probably  have  gained  the  victory,  had  not  his  wife  urged 
him  to  dismiss  his  scruples,  and  boldly  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity put  into  his  hands.  No  particulars  are  given 
in  Ilolingshed  of  the  manner  of  the  king^s  murder,  but 
Shaks})eare  has  had  recourse  to  other  information,  the 
substance  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

When  the  assassinationwas  finally  resolved  on,  measures 
were  takjn  to  throw  the  suspicion  of  it  on  others.  The 
kings  two  chamberlains,  who  lay  in  an  ante-room,  to  guard 
the  monarch's  person,  were  made  bo  intoxicated  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  their  interrupting  the  deed ;  and 
when  it  was  perpetrated,  their  hands  were  smeared  with 
blood,  and  the  bloody  dagger  laid  beside  them,  to  give 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  the  murderers.  On  the 
discovery,  in  the  morninz,  of  the  horrid  crime,  Macbeth, 
pretending  a  frenzy  of  loyalty,  kills  the  two  chamberlains; 
thus  preventing  their  as^crting  their  innocence  and  impli- 
cating himself,  l^ut  notwithstanding  this  artifice,  the 
truth  is  suspectfd,  and  Malcolm,  Duncan's  son,  flies  to 
England  for  refuge.  Danquo  is  cut  off  by  the  usurper, 
and  thus  every  obstacle  seoms  removed  to  his  peaceful 
possession  of  the  throne.  Jle  does,  indeed,  maintain  his 
regal  station  seventeen  years,  and  his  administration 
is  marked  M'ith  vigour  and  beneficence;  but  remorse  for 
his  crimes  renders  him  wretched,  and  at  length  he  fell  in 
the  cijgag<*ment  wiih  tlje  English,  in  which  young  Sivvard 
also  met  hii  fate. 


SWEAR  NOT   AT  ALL. 

\Vb  choose  to  address  you.  reider,  in  particular,  because 
we  hope  that  mo?t  of  your  vice*  and  follies  are  remediable, 
and  not  like  thjse  which  hang  about  the  hoary  siont'r,  like 
rags  that  caniot  be  men  Jed  about  an  inveterate  beggar, 
which,  i¥h  le  they  cxc't .»  pity  for  tie  wretch  that  wcar^  them, 


beget  no  email  share  of  disgust  for  the  filihinets  of  thepemm 
whom  they  cannot  cover.  Beware  that  you  pat  oa  aohabsti 
in  youth  that  ehall  exhibit  you  in  the  wom-out  tstten  U 
vice  when  you- grow  into  years.  You  mtyget  new  Mm, 
if  you  have  money,  but  you  cannot  get  new  habits ;  if  joq 
have  once  allowed  bad  ones  to  impose  upon  yoa,  tbey  viU 
always  be  upperrooat ;  and  though  you  should  m  to  eai- 
nence  in  life,  and  be  robed  in  mantles  of  velvet  trimmed  with 
ermine  or  bespangled  with  gold,  the  sorry,  filthy  habit  nil 
nut  be  rejected, — it  will  come  upon  your  Bhoulder6»  liket 
cloud  before  the  sunshine,  and  veil  your  glories  in  ebade. 

No  station  in  life  can  exempt  a  man  from  this  misioTtanc, 
inveterate  habits  will  be  uppermost ;  and  the  more  he  riiei 
into  eminence,  the  more  conspicuous  those  degradmg  kbits 
become. 

Young  men  will  be  aware,  too,  that  there  are  muy  vices 
which  arise  from  an  indulgence  of  unbridled  paitioDS;  but 
those  passion?,  if  properly  managed,  are  capable  of  alTordii; 
the  most  refined  pleasure*,  and  of  elevatmg  human  natoR 
to  the  most  ^exalted  dignity.  The  b<8t  way  for  those  penon 
whom  religion  does  not  restrain,  is  toeodetvour  neither  to  do, 
say,  nor  think,  any  thing  in  private  or  in  familiar  intetcoune, 
that  they  would  be  ashamed  or  afraid.to  expose  to  the  pobk 
And  it  is  something  like  an  insult  to  ourselves  ud  oar 
friends  to  use  wanton  freedoms  that  could  not  be  toleiiteil 
among  strangers.  Some  young  men  "may  tay.  How  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  insult  himself  ?  The  answer  to  this 
query  is  obvious  enough  ;  any  maa  is  insulted,  when  he  ii 
degraded  by  another,  or  disgraced  before'  his  felbvs;  ^ 
is  he  not  capable  of  disgracing,  and  therefore  of  iosutdo^ 
himself,  by  any  apparent  and  degrading  vice  ? 

Self- estimation  shotdd  teach  young  men  to  avoid  evoy 
thing  that  tends  to  corrupt  the  mind;  bat  diathighuil 
honourable  sentiment  is  lost,  or  never  existed  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  him  who  can,  without  a  blush  of  shame,  flofferbi* 
ideas  and  unmanly  projects  to  occupy  his  cootempli&^iBS. 
If  he  can  entertain  thoughts  and  designs  that  his  moci 
scrupulous  examination  would  condemn  in  otheis^  ^riM 
abhorring  them  in  himself,  he  is  prepared  to  clothe  hiflKif 
with  habits  that  will  disgrace  him  more  than  thevon-odt 
garments  of  the  mendicant,  and  which  he  shall  ootj)e  aw 
to  throw  off,  when  he  limi)S  on  the  declivity  of  life,  and 
kbours  under  the  infirmities  of  that  Uttered  con*t«tion 
which  lib  vices  have  left  him. 

The  intention  of  this  address  is  not  to  enter  npoQ  the 
subject  generally,  but  to  point  out  one  particular  vice,  wit 
prevalent,  and  very  degrading  among  them, — a  'ice  Ml  ^ 
remarkable  for  its  folly  than  for  its  profanity — the  prart* 
of  srvearing,  and  of  using  language  that  has  bcea  g**^ 
from  the  inventions  of  5ic  most  malignant  and  depn«J 
minds,  with  which  the  worst  characters  have  *^.'^^^. 
wickedness  been  invented.  What  is  most  extraofdinary»  ^^ 
there  are  yoangmen  who  are  far  from  bchfig  deficient  iaw^ 
talent,  and  more  extraordinary  still  than  this,  loiae  thathi« 
learning,  who  seem  to  pursue  this  rile  and  foolish  costoUt 
as  if  tliey  considered  it  an  ornament  to  them,  or  *"*^ 
plishraent  of  no  small  importance  and  distinction.  Tbeo^ 
tinction  it  will  afford  ia  that  of  a  distingmshed  blackgi«^ 
and  it  is  right  to  inform  young  men,  that  slang  words,  •» 
even  low  significant  gestures,  are  a*  disgraceful  and  dise'^ 
ing'  as  profane  oaths  ;  they  are  the  outward  signs  •^^ 
bitions  of  inward  depravity,  and  «t  which  uncoiitamiwW 
nature  shudders  with  horror.  *       . 

About  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  African  slave-trade  wtf 
full  vogue,  ne&rious  as  was  the  system,  good  wouM  w^^j 
times  arise  out  of  the  evil.   A  captain  of  a  Oamca  ^*t?^ 
«o  far  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  one  of  thcchitf 
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an  African  nation,  calling  himtelf  King  Pippin,  tliat  the  fable 
monarch  entrusted  his  son,  the  young  prince  Pippin,  to  the 
captain's  care  to  bring  him  to  fiogland,  and  to  get  him  in- 
structed, and  as  he  (the  savage  king)  expressed  it,  to 
*^  makeeeunninglikee  backeraman"  (that  is,  the  white  man.) 
Young  Pippin  was  of  a  shrewd  disposition,  and  not  an  iota 
behind  in  that  proud  spirit  uhich  mostly  attends  those 
who  are  bom  to  supremacy  and  command ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  this  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  leave  his  native 
woods  and  mud-formed  towns,  to  seek  for  instruction  in 
England. 

Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  one  of  our  8ea*ports,*and 
when  he  had  pretty  well  learned  the  language,  among  other 
curioeities  he  became  anxious  to  sec  the  inside  of  the  county 
gaol,  which  is  a  castle  standing  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
town,  and  is  a  most  magnificent  edifice,  scarcely  equalled 
by  any'  in  the  kingdom.  At  first  he  imagined  that  some  great 
personage  resided  there  ;  and  he  was  greatly  astonished  to 
find  that  such  a  building  had  been  erected  for  *'  bad  mans 
dat  teeve  and  robbee^  and  vat  habee  de  chain  on  hee  Uggee.'* 

Happening  to  be  a  few  days  previous  to  the  assizes,  the 
gaol  was  tolerably  furnished  with  culprits  awaiting  their  trials ; 
and  a  group  of  them  being  assembled  in  the  castle-yard,  thay 
were  uttering  many  curses  and  imprecations,  which  young 
Pippin  had  been  taught  to  despise,  and  some  of  which  he 
had  heard  among  the  sailors  during  his  passage.  This 
symptom  of  reckless  and  profligate  depravity  was  not  unin- 
structive  to  young  Pippin;  it  fixed  in  his  mind  a  most  con- 
temptuous disgust  for  any  thing  like  swearing.  It  happened 
on  occasion  of  a  ball,  at  the  assembly-room j  that  young 
Pippin  was  presented  as  a  visitor,  and  some  gentlemen  who 
had  tickets  of  admission,  sitting  near  him,  gave  way  to 
swearing  and  vulgar  language  among  themselve?,  not 
supposing  they  were  observed  by  any  one  but  blackee,  whom 
they  did  not  regard  :  but  Pippin  rising  from  his  seat  with 
the  air  of  a  prince,  and  advancing'  towards  the  middle  of  the 
room,  all  eyes  upon  him  in  an^instant,  bespoke  nearly  as 
follows  : — 

"'Ladee  and  gentlemens,  I  go  dee  gaol,  hearee  dee  mens 
wid  chain  on  leggee  swearee  ;  I  no  likee  dat,  so  1  come  away. 
Some  of  dee  same  mens  come  here  wid  tickets  ;  why  letee  in  ? 
I  no  likec  dat,  so  go  away,"  So  saying,  and  bowing  to 
the  ladies  with  graceful  effect,  then  turning  hia  head  with  a 
most  indignant  and  contemptuous  look,  that  could  only  be 
appreciated  by  being  seen,  his  eyes  darted  daggers  of  fury  on 
the  offenders  of  his  ears,  and  out  he  walked  with  an  ex- 
pressive attitude  of  majestic  disdain.  The  effect  was  electric  ; 
the  whole  company  appeared  shy  and  chagrined,  and  the  group 
of  swearing  young  men  were  looked  upon  as  blackguards,  who 
had  lowered  the  whole  assembly  in  the  scale  of  civilisation 
to  the  contempt  of  an  African  savage.  This  anecdote  is 
no  fiction,  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  shows  our  readers,  better  than 
any  language  can  do,  how  abhorrent  oaths  and  low  vulgar 
expressions  are  to  the  feelings  of  unpolluted  minds,  and  how 
far  those  who  use  them  sink  below  the  level  of  their  station, 
eren  till  Jialf- taught  savages  pronounce  them  brutes  ! 

Xhe  young  Pippin,  when  he  heard  the  language  of  thieves 
and  house-breakers  in  an  arsembly  room,  could  not  help 
suieociating  it  with  what  he  had  heard  in  the  prison,  and  of 
identifying  the  persons  as  being  some  of  the  same,  in  whose 
company  his  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  character  of  a  ra- 
tional being  would  not  allow  him  to  remain.  Think  of  this, 
reader,  and  never  again  (if  ever  you  have  done  so)  outrage  the 
lawa  of  reason,  or  expose  yourself  to  that  contempt,  which 
vile  and  loathsome,  or  profane  language  will  inevitably  bring 
upon  you.  Perhaps  there  may  be  persons  who  would  slight 
this  sentiment  of  the  African  prince,  as  a  prejudice  of  instruc- 


tion :  but  such  an  idea  would  be  quite  a  mistake  ;  there  was 
in  it  more  of  nature  and  reason,  than  of  teaching  or  education ; 
it  was  a  genuine  sentiment  that  discovered  the  malus  animus 
by  the  exercise  of  speech,  and  that  with  the  simplicity  of 
truth,  drew  an  infallible  conclusion  as  to  the  qualities  of 
those  dispositions  which  could  senJ  forth  such  language 
from  the  mouth. 


^W       •  .-•  .^^^iC'  ■«.  A 
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In  continuation  of  the  subject,  we  may  ask  those  who 
give  way  lo  the  habit  of  swearing,  whether  the  English 
tongue  is  not  quite  copious  enough,  without  introducing 
words  of  a  profane  and  vulgar  origin  }  So  cojiious  and  varied 
are  many  of  our  words  and  phrases,  that  a  fanciful  orator, 
like  a  fickle  female  amidst  a  variety  of  fashions,  hardly 
knows  which  to  choose,  and  he  is  often  more  embarrassed  in 
the  selection  than  for  want  of  terms  to  convey  his  ideas :  in 
the  midst  of  many,  he  hesitates  lest  he  should  not  use  the 
most  appropriate.  Surely  then  there  can  be  no  need  of  im-> 
pious  phrases,  as  they  can  only  perplex  and  not  add  to  the 
facility  of  utterance ;  it  might,  indeed,  be  more  desi- 
rable to  get  rid  of  some  obsolete  words  of  innocent  import, 
than  to  increase  otu*  vocabulary  with  disgusting  articulatory 
sounds, — silly,  absurd,  vain  and  blasphemous.  Purify  the 
spring,  and  the  stream  will  run  clear ;  speech  is  the 
fluent  current  of  the  soul ;  it  proceeds  from  the  fountain  of 
the  heart,  and  if  that  be  pure  the  stream  will  be  chaste  and 
unpolluted,  and  by  it  the  nature  of  its  source  will  be  mani* 
fested ;  but  if  the  current  be  foul,  little  hope  can  be  enter- 
tained of  the  origin  from  whence  it  issues.  If  independency 
of  fortune,  or  obstinacy  of  disposition,  render  the  obdurate 
callous  to  the  advice,  and  careless  about  the  esrtimalion  of 
men,  there  is  a  consideration  they  cannot  slight  with  impu* 
nity,  for  not  only  our  words,  but  also  our  thoughts,  are 
recorded,  for  which  we  must  account  before  that  Omniscient 
Being,  who  is  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity  with  indifftrence, 
and  without  indigaation.  Iitt  not  this- suggestion  be  treated 
with  scorn,  there  is  no  cant  in  this  serious  admonition.  Lay 
not  the  unction  lo  your  soul,  that  possibly  there  may  be  no 
day  of  judgment,  and  that  your  blasphemies  cannot  be  pu- 
nished if  there  is  not.  If,  and  are  you  willing  to  trust  your 
immortal  life  to  this  insignificant  conjunction  if, — if  there 
is  notf — insignificant  indeed  before  the  negative  phrase,  but 
how  tremenduu&ly  awful  and  important  before  the  aihrmative, 
if  there  is  I    ^ 


OX  THE  CURE  OF  CATARACT. 

The  dreadful  evils  of  this  formidable,  and  but  too 
common  disease,  render  it  a  subject  of  positively  painful 
anxiety  to  us;  and  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  performing 
a  very  real  act  of  public  good,  in  once  again  calling 
attention  to  the  greatly  improved  method  of  cure  invented, 
and  most  successfully  practised,  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  That 
gentleman's  very  able  work  on  cataract,  which  some  time 
back  we  took  occasion  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  has  already,  we  are  happy  to  perceive,  arrived  at 
the  well-merited  honour  of  a  third  edition,  and  it  contains 
some  additional  cases,  which  for  ever  8('t  at  rest  ail 
question  of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  method  to 
the  couching  which  but  too  many  of  his  profession  are 
still  in  the  habit  of  performing.  Fortunately  for  society, 
the  press  has  manfully  taken  the  matter  in  hand  ;  and 
the  performance,  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  that  extremely 
ditEcuIt  feat,  a  third  edition,  shews  that  public  attention 
is  fairly  awakened  to  the  subject. 

Dreadful  this  disease  still  ii«,  and  ever  must  be,  under 
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any  circumstances ;  but  the  new  method  of  cure  adopted 
by  our  author  is  such,  that  skill  and  care  on. the  part  of 
the  operator  render  the  cure  so  nearly  certain  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred  it  may  be  relied  on. 
How  much  of  misery  is  thus  spared  to  both  the  patients 
and  their  anxious  friends  and  relatives,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  insist  upon.  Under  the  old  system  both  the  former 
and  the  latter  were  tortured  for  weeks,  sometimes  even 
for  months;  the  former  by  the  misery  of  what  was 
deemed  necessary  in  what  was  called  ^' preparation ;"  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  by  anxiety,  intense  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  incertitude  which  always  existed  as  to  the 
eventual  good  or  ill  success  of  the  operation. 

Some  of  the  cases  related  by  Mr.  Stevenson  are  of 
such  a  description  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  saying  a 
lew  words  about  them,  the  more  especially  as  they  prove 
to  demonstration,  that  by  his  method  cataract  may  be 
cured  at  the  most  advanced  age  as  well  as  in  actual 
infancy.  In  one  instance,  at  the  infirmary  which  the 
author  took  so  much  pains  to  establish  for  the  cure  of 
cataract,  in  the  cases  of  the  patients  being  poor,  he 
operated  successfully  upon  a  female  in  her  ninety-first 
year ;  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  name  and  residence  are 
given,  he  operated  succesfully  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
-of  the  patient's  age  ;  and  he  has  operated,  to  use  his  own 
words,  '<on  a  considerable  number  of  patients  of  both 
sexes  who  had  attained  their  seventieth  year  1"  In  other 
cases  our  author  has  operated  upoft  children  in  the  very 
first  year  of  their  existence,  and  that  too  with  complete 
success. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
this  subject,  or  that  we  return  to  it  too  often.  Were 
twenty  successive  editions  of  the  work  before  us  to  make 
their  appearance,  a  mention  of  them,  at  the  least,  would 
be  due  from  all  who  desire  to  leave  the  world  somewhat 
better  than  they  found  it.  For,  be  it  observed,  it  is  not 
't)nly  what  is  good  in  the  new  system  that  we  have  to 
recommend,  but  it  is  what  is  horribly  bad,  and  dangerous. 
In  the  old  one  that  we  have  to  warn  the  public  against. 
Even  supposing  that  torture  of  both  mind  and  body 
were  not  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  latter,  and 
total  and  irremediable  blindness  quite  a  probable  conse- 
quence of  it,  even  were  these  not  the  facts  of  the  case,  is 
it  nothing  to  be  unnecessarily,  from  a  mere  compliance 
with  what  is  now  a  mere  and  obstinate  prejudice,  for  even 
a  few  months, 

**  From  the  clicerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  from  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  us  expunged  and  raxed ; 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out  ?*' 

Let  us  look  then  at  facts ;  farther  reasoning  would  be 
superfluous.  Let  us  first  look  at  some  of  the  results  of 
the  old  system,  and  then  at  those  of  the  new,  premising 
only  that  the  very  first  of  modern  professional  men,  for 
instance.  Dr.  Baillie,  Sir  Matthew Tierney,  and  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  bear  their  weighty  testimony  to  the  meriU  of 
the  new,  while  the  demerits  of  the  old  are  testified  by 
those  who,  until  the  present  discovery,  had  no  better  to 
substitute. 

The  Baron  de  Henzcl,  a  well  known  operator  in  cases  of 
cataract,  quaintly  and  very  candidly  acknowledged,  that 
"  he  had  spoiled  a  hatful  of  eyes'"  ere  he  learned  to 
extract;"  and  Dr.  Bullier,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  eminent  professional  gentlemen  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,^ 

•  The  Parisian  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 


states,  that  of  every  five  persons  operated  upon  Id  that 
hospital,  not  more  than  two  recovered  their  sight.  Skill 
then  is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  a  hatful  of  eyes^ud 
when  it  is  acquired  is  not  efficient  in  more  than  two  cases 
out  of  five  !  Certainly  it  is  high  time  that  a  new  metboj 
should  be  adopted  !  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  method  o{ 
operating  adopted  by  our  author. 

We  have  seen  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  cataract,  evei 
when  the  age  of  the  patient  has  been  far  beyond  those  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  man,  he  has  been  successful.  He  bu 
been  even  more  astonishingly  so  in  cases  of  a  severer 
order.  A  young  man,  son  of  the  butler  to  LordSoffield, 
was  born  with  a  cataract  in  each  eye.  Both  c&tatacti 
were  extracted  some  years  since,  by  a  skilful  aod  a* 
perienced  oculist,  on  the  system  which  our  author  hooestl| 
condemns.  In  the  operation  the  iris  of  the  left  eye  wag 
seriously  injured,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  under  the  connoi 
mode  of  operating,  and  secondary  cataract  in  the  right  j 
eye  ensued.  For  weeks  the  patient  was  confined  to  bill 
bed,  with  severe  and  sometimes  dangerous  suffering froa 
inflammation.  So  severe  in  fact  were  his  sufferings,  tliil 
though  he  was  now  wholly  deprived  of  sight,  bis  (rieadi 
agreed  with  him  in  considering  any  fafther  endeavour  il! 
obtaining  relief  to  be  quite  hopeless.  Happily  for  bo4 
himself  and  his  afflicted  friends,  a  lady,  wbc  had  be« 
greatly  benefited  by  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Sterensoa, 
advised  that  the  afflicted  youth  should  be  taken  to  that 
gentleman.  The  necessary  preparations  were  made,  iid 
an  operation  of  a  single  minute  restored  the  sight  of  tbe 
injured  organ. 

We  have  onl}^  room  for  one  other  case,  hut  thatwoi* 
of  which  our  author  has  reason  to  feel  proud,  down  U) 
the  very  latest  day  of  his  existence.  The  foreman ofw 
eminent  house  of  business  in  London,  being  ^^ 
with  cataract  in  each  eye,  became  at  length  so  kvU 
blind  as  to  be  disqualified  for  the  duties  of  his  siluaUoa, 
from  which  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  being  discharged. 
With  a  large  family  wholly  unprovided  for,  be  «ry 
naturally  sought  to  avert  a  calamity  which  left  no  alia- 
native  but  the  terrible  one  of  starvation,  or  the  work- 
house. Accordingly  he  sought  out  the  most  eminent  ol 
the  profession,  and  had  the  borror  to  hear  from  then 
that  his  eyes  were  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  lobeopcr*WJ 
upon;  and  that,  in  fact,  from  the  very  complicated  naUw 
of  his  complaint,  the  chances  were  altogether  against "! 
operation  averting  the  calamity  of  total  blindness, 
late  eminent  and  excellent  Dr.  Baiilie  fortunaleiy  « 
made  acquainted  with  the  poor  fellow's  sad  situation,** 
well  knowing  the  skill  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  advised  »|f' 
cation  to  be  made  to  him.  He  ©Verated,  the  pai«»^ 
sight  was  so  entirely  restored  that  he  reUincd  bb  «tji 
tion,  and  thus  an  entire  family  was  saved  from  utter  run 
We  might  add  whole  pages  upon  the  subject, but' 
trust  that  we  have  said  amply  sufficient  to  JV^^'^f 
sincere  and  hearty  recommendation  of  the  neW|it^teaa 
the  old  system. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ART. 

Evert  whiffling  pretender  to  <'  taste  ''  can  lil^  up  ^ 
hands  and  eyes,  and  protest  the  inferiority  of  modem 
ancient  sculptors  and  painters;    and    probahUj.  on 
principle  that  what  many  affirm  must  be  true,  the  a'^' 
tion  thus  coolly  made  has  been  allowed  to  remain  unci 
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troverted  even  by  many  who  have  written  well  and 
professedly  upon  taste  in  works  of  art. 

Liikc  many  other  assertions  which  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  into  general  acceptance  as  so  many  axioms,  the 
assertion  of  the  inferiority  of  modern  artists  contains  a 
little  truth  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  mere 
sophi^stry.  We  deny  that,  as  a  whole,  either  f^culpture  or 
painting  is  below  what  it  formerly  was.  Certain  chefs 
doruvre  of  the  ancients  may,  and  no  doubt  do,  surpass 
the  great  mass  of  our  performances.  But  is  it  fair  to 
take  a  lhird«rate  man  of  our  own  time,  and  compare  hin 
works  with  those  of  the  very  elite  of  ancient  artists? 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  deny  the  splendid  merits 
of  ancient  art.  The  time-honoured  names  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  are  not  to  be  pronounced  otherwise  than  with 
affectionate  reverence.  But  must  we,  on  that  account, 
be  unjust  to  Canoya  and  to  Chantrey, — to  the  giant 
genius  of  Martin,  and  to  the  exquisite  nature  of  **  wee 
Davie  Wilkie  ?"  We  conscientiously  believe  that  we 
have  single  .performances  by  both  Canova  and  Chantrey 
unsurpassed  by  aught  that  remains  to  us  of  ancient  art. 
This  opinion  may  be  very  unpalatable  to  those  who 

''  Rave  about  a  flame  they  never  knew/' — 

are  delighted  with  the  Farnese  Hercules,  and  in  a 
rapture  with  the  Belvidere  Apollo;  and  who,  in  short, 
are  exquisitely  skillecl  in  criticising  what  they  never  saw, 
but  extremely  loth  to  find  any  beauty  in  what  is  brou<rht 
fairly  beneath  their  gaze.  Even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  artists  have  abundance  of  difficulties 
to  strive  against;  and  the  unjust  neglect  or  unfounded 
censure  of  their  compatriots  most  assuredly  ought  not  to 
be  added  to  them. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  great  Michael  Angelo/  which 
shows  that  men  were  prone  to  this  sort  of  injustice  long 
ere  now,  and  elsewhere  than  in  England.  Many  of 
his  earliest  productions  were  received  by  the  mere 
herd  of  Italian  connoisseurs  with  an  indifference  pretty 
closely  bordering  on  contempt ;  and  some  of  the  more 
supercilious,  pointing  (that  of  course  !)  to  some  of  the  least 
valuable  remains  oi  antiquity,  greatly  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  intimated,  that  such  art  as  they  exhibited 
w^ould  never  again  appear.  The  great  Buonarotti  was 
not  the  man  to  be  sneered  down  by  such  profound  and 
impartial  personages  as  these  ;  and  instead  of  replying  to 
their  impertinences,  he  privately  employed  himself  in 
executing  a  statue  in  the  finest  white  marble.  When  the 
statue  was  completed  in  his  very  best  manner,  he  dyed  it 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  oi  great  age,  and  then 
buried  it,  having  first  broken  off  one  of  the  arms. 

The  event  fully  answered  his  expectation.  The 
buried  statue  was  soon  discovered  and  disinterred,  aud 
the  self-styled  connoisseurs  of  Rome  were  in  raptures. 
Such  proportions,  such  grace?  !  and  then  there  was  an 
arm  missing !  Yes  ;  Signori  the  connoisseurs  were  quite 
positive  that  they  had  now  possessed  themselves  of  a 
very  genuine  specimen  of  antique  art ;  aud  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  would  shortly  have  proceeded  to  fix 
the  age  of  its  execution,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
author  and  a  catalogue  ot  his  works,  when  Michael 
ADgelo,to',theirno  small  annoyance,  stepped  forward,  and 
very  quietly  produced  the  missing  arm  in  the  unstained 
marble,  and  explained  the  whole  affair.  Not  even  the 
€PS  triplex  of  mock  connoisseurship  could  stand  this,  and 
thenceforth  Michael  Angelo  was  held  in  the  estimation 
he  fiubsequently  so  well  maintained.     Might  not  some  of 


our  **  judges  of  art"  and  "  patrons  of  art "  take  a  very 
useful  les?on  from  this  anecdote  ?  Wiih  our  whole  heart 
do  we  believe  they  might. 


MORAL  COURAGE. 

Although  in  a  former  Number,  we  believe,  we  have 
slightly  touched  upon  this  subject,  we  feel  ourselves 
bound,  from  its  vilal  importance,  to  make  it  the  topic  of 
further  inquiry. 

Moral  courage  consists  in  ihe  power  of  doinor  or  re- 
fraining from  those  things  which,  ho\^ever  painful  or 
pleasurable  they  may  be,  are  yet,' to  oar  certain  know- 
ledge, likely  to  be  productive  either  of  good  or  evil,  and 
must  consequently  entail  upon  us  either  misery  or  hap- 
piness. It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  that  we  should  wilfully  insist  upon  inflicting  an 
injury  on  ourselves;  and  proves  fully  that  the  moral 
education  of  mankind  has  been  most  grossly  ne?>*lccted. 
There  are  very  ^ev/  people  who  can  honestly  sny  that 
they  are  not,  in  some  respect  or  other,  deficient  in  moral 
courage;  but  yet  they  either  do  not  attempt  to  remedy  the 
defect,  or  the  effort  is  made  in  so  imbecile  and  ineffectual 
a  manner,  that  it  ralher  tends  to  give  fresh  strength  to 
their  folly,  which  soon  becomes  a  habit  much  too  strong 
ever  to  be  overcome.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  all 
the  dreadful  cases  of  misery  and  suffering  which  daily 
come  to  our  knowledge,  have  arisen  from  this  cause. 
There  was  some  favourite  indulgence  which  the  wretched 
victim  could  not  fprego  ;  some  good-natured  but  im* 
prudent  act  which  he  will  tell  you  he  could  not  avoid  ; 
or  some  unpleasant  affair  to  be  transacted,  which,  though 
sure  to  be  of  great  beneBt  to  himself,  he  had  not  the 
courap;c  to  take  part  in.  We  tremble  for  the  probable 
fate  of  one  who  professes  such  shameful  cowardice  ;  for 
we  know  that  he  is  sure  either  to  he  made  the  victim  of 
the  firsl  artful  villain  who  shall  discover  hia  prevailinor 
weakness,  or  that  he  will  sacriiice  himself  at  the  shrine 
of  his  own  folly.  Men  often  make  a  false  step  as  well  as 
the  weaker  sex,  and  like  them  too  have  good  cause  to 
lament  it  during  the  remaiudcr  of  their  lives. 

Self-discipline  is  the  only  cure  for  those  who  are 
afilicted  with  this  mental  malady.  Let  them  carefully  * 
examine  their  conduct,  ascertain  on  what  point  they  are 
deficient  in  moral  courage,  and  apply  all  their  energy  of 
mind  to  overcome  the  weakness — the  chance  of  success 
is  almost  certain.  But  there  are  some  persons  who, 
from  exc^sive  indulgence  in  some  especial  weakness 
or  vice,  for  perhaps  a  series  of  years,  have  suffered  it  to 
gain  so  complete  a  dominion  over  their  conduct,  that 
any  attempt  to  overcome  it  would  prove  utterly  futile^ 
Tosuch  as  these  we  say.  Avoid  the  temptation;  endeavour 
to  place  yourself  in  such  circumstances  as  will  give  a 
fresh  impulse  to  your  conduct,  and  change  your  general 
habits ;  choose  some  new  enjoyment  for  gratification, 
which  does  not  lead  to  the  same  dreadful  results ;  and  it 
is  most  likely,  by  perseverance,  you  will  succeed  in 
shaking  off  the  fiend,  whose  temptations  have  kept  you  so 
long  enthralled.]  In  addition  to  this,  we^  recommend 
all  such  unfortunate  persons  to  g^ard  strictly  against 
indulgence  in  luxury  of  every  kind,  because  it  is  well 
known  to  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  mental  powers; 
and  these  are  the  only  safeguards  they  have  to  rely  upon. 
Let  them  constantly  practise  a  habit  of  self-denial  in 
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some  particular  or  other,  even  though  it  may  be  in  a 
matter  upon  which  they  are  unconscious  of  possessing 
any  weaitness.  Where  should  we  have  found  those 
noble  examples  of  moral  heroism  and  magnanimity  which 
history  affords,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  kind  of  training  ? 
And  why  are  not  we,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  willi  all 
our  boasted  knowlcdjie  and  refinement,  capable  of  being 
placed  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  those  who,  com- 
paratively speaking,  may  be  considered  as  mere  barba- 
rians ?  Simply  because  our  minds  are  so  enervated  by 
self-indulgence,  that  we  have  lost  every  spark  of  that 
high  moral  courage  which  throws  so  brilliant  a  light 
over  the  pages  of  ancient  history. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  CALCULATOR.* 

Many  weeks  ago  we  wrote  a  brief  notice  of  an  ex- 
tremely clever  work  under  the  above  title.  By  some  one  of 
the  thousand  and  one  vexatious  accidents  which  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  task  of  conducting  a  periodical  publi- 
cation, our  article  was  lost  or  mislaid,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
more  fortunate  accident  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  truly  useful  book  to  which  it  refers ;  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  do  the  authors  the  justice,  and  our  readers 
the  very  real  service,  of  directing  public  attention  to  it. 

In  every  branch  of  scholastic  business  each  new  year  pro- 
duces some  new  and  important  improvement.  Youth  are 
now  taught,  and  not  merely  told  to  learn ;  science  and  lite- 
rature are  freed  from  the  difficulties  whicb  the  positively 
ingenious  wrong  -  headedness  of  former  times  surroundtd 
them  withal ;  and  if  it  still  be  true,  as  of  old,  that  there  is  no 
•*  royal  road  to  learning,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  road 
which  all  must  travel  to  it  is  pretty  considerably  macada- 
mized, and  freed  from  turnpikes;  to  say  nothing  of  its 
being  tolerably  well  provided  with  the  fastest^  and  safest 
possible  8 team- carriages ! 

Metaphor  apart,  it  is  quite  wonderful,  and  no  less  delight- 
ful, to  witness  what  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the  labours 
of  studious  youth  during  the  last  twenty,  nay,  even  within 
the  last  ten  years.  Whether  we  look  to  languages,  dead  or 
living,  to  history,  to  science,  or  to  general  knowledge,  we 
,^annot  turn  our  eyes  in  any  direction  without  noticing 
some  real  and  large  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching  ; 
and  we  know  of  few  better  illustratiohs  of  the  fact,  than  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  book  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of 
the  present  paper.  It  is  the  work  of  two  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Crossly  and  Martin,  who  are  already  very  favourably 
known  to  the  public  for  their  exertions  in  the  great  cause  of 
education  ;  and  we  really  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
exaggerate  our  opinion  of  its  value  and  merits  when  we 
tay,  that  we  consider  its  gifted  and  industrious  authors 
have  done  for  the  little  world  of  the  school-room  almost  as 
important  a  service  as  that  done  to  the  great  world  of 
science  by  Napier  of  Merchistoun,  the  illustrious  author  of 
Logarithms.  What  was  before  complex  this  able  work 
makes  simple  ;  what  was  abstruse  it  makes  familiar ;  what 
was  difficult  it  makes  facile;  what  before  was  only  half- 
learned,  after  much  toil  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and 
much  vexation  as  well  as  needless  toil  on  the  part  of  the 
jpreceptor,  it  renders  clear  to  the  briefest  and  merest  glance. 
It  is  not,  we  think,  saying  too  much  when  we  affirm  that 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  boys  who  are  educated  in  ordi- 
nary schools  are  intended  for  men  of  business.     We  by  no 
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means  wish  to  be  understood  to  think  that  arithmetic  is 
only  valuable  to  men  of  business,  in  the  common  acoeplation 
of  that  term.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class,  bus. 
ness  of  some  sort,  and  at  some  time,  has  to  be  attended  to 
and  we  know  of  no  business  in  which  facile  arithmetical 
operations  are  not  of  very  great  valiie.  Have  we  to  pay 
money,  or  to  receive  money,  it  is  well  to  understaLd  our 
accounts  at  once  clearly  and  quickly ; — ^for  with  all  sorts  of 
respect  and  good  wishes  to  the  present  very  pleaaaot  and 
improved  century,  we  certainly  cannot  call  it  the  "golda 
age  "  where  gold  or  any  other  valuable  comiaoditv  is  the 
matter  in  dispute.  But  though  arithmetical  gkill  is  very 
valpable  to  all,  how  doubly  so  is  it  in  the  case  of  persons 
engaged  in  trade ;  and  how  strange  that  it  is  only  ju«t  now 
thought  worth  while  to  be  able  to  think  sums  instead  of 
writing  them,  and  to  make  very  brief  thought  the  substitate 
for  very  long  writing  !  Such  is  exactly  the  ecope  and  the 
tendency  of  the  little  work  before  us. 

True  enough  it  is  that  there  have  been  short  cuts  to 
arithmetical  results  of  various  kinds,  from  the  time  vben 
numbers  were  first  used ;  but  the  authors  of  the  woiii 
before  us  have  the  method  of  systematizing  and  makiog 
simple  what  before  was  desultory,  chaotic,  and  complex. 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  ve  dc 
not  think  we  can  act  more  fairly  as  to  the  authors  of  thij 
small  but  extremely  valuable  volume,  or  more  asefully  as  to 
our  own  especial  readers,  than  by  allowing  the  former  to 
describe  in  their  own  words  the  nature  and  the  object  of  their 
work.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  extract  some  passages 
from  as  succinct  and  lucid  a  preface  as  it  has  receatiy 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse. 

*'  Mental  arithmetic  possesses  so  great  a  superiority  \a 
common  calculations,  and  presents  so  many  adyantages  to 
persons  engaged  in  business,  especially  to  those  engaged  ia 
ready- money  trades,  that, instead  of  forming  no  part  of 
common  education,  it  ought  to  form  its  mo&t  prosinect 
feature." 

Of  the  truth  of  the  above  remark  no  one  will  enterlua 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  who  is  conversant  with  trade,  witi 
arithmetic,  or  with  the  art  of  teaching.  Perceiving  tije 
deficiency,  our  authors  have  proceeded  to  supply  it;  andlbcj 
thus  speak  of  their  performance  : — 

*'  Previous  to  the  present  attempt,  the  numerous  perjli- 
arities  regarding  the  relations  of  numbers,  the  Tariuoi 
short  methods  of  reducing,  separating,  or  extending qusntitie 
by  a  purely  mental  procaes,  had  never  been  broogbt  io!o« 
system.  In  this  series  of  mental  instruction  the  objtc*.  li« 
been  to  systematize,  and  to  lead  the  mind  by  iraperceftjb.f 
gradations  to  the  highest  results  ;  to  form,  in  fact,  a  mi- 
nuous  chain,  regularly  linked  and  interwoven  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  extremity.  For  this  purpose  it  commences 
with  very  simple  questions,  and  rises  gradually  to  those, 
apparently,  the  most  intricate,  extending  through  all  oc* 
merical  relations,  weights,  measures,  fractions,  and  ptojw* 
tions,  from  simple  unity  to  the  complicated  inTolotions  of 
compound  numbers,  rejecting  all  arithmetical  trifling,  u» 
subjecting  every  rule  to  the  test  of  utility.*' 

We  very  cheerfully  bear  o\ir  testimony  to  the  skill  and  cue 
with  which  all  premised  or  indicated  in  the  above  extjid 
has  been  performed.  We  have  very  rarely,  if  ever,  m* 
with  a  work  of  the  kind  which  is  usually  called  a  school- 
book,  that  is  so  truly  well  calculated  as  this  to  circnli'e 
usefully  among  persons  of  all  ranks,  of  all  pursuits,  and  of  ^ 
ages.  It  must  speedily  be  upon  the  desk  of  every  respectable 
tutor,  who  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  know  of  its  existence: 
to  tradesmen  whose  education  has  been  neglected  on  to 
point,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  companion ;  and  now  tb«t  tie 
season  approaches  for  making  presents  to  very  good  uVm 
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girit  and  boy>,  we  hope  tbit  this  ceatlr  got  np  ud  enily  .  not  only  by  little  girla  and  boye  that  the  mmiat  ii  prafemd 
eiceUent  book  will,  m  muiy  «  case,  oust  a  Tolume  of  tmhy  to  the  initructiw,  and  tJie  craamenUd  to  the  naehd— mdk 
tatea,  lUoatnted  by  no  Icaa  tnahy  picturea.     But,  alaa  !  it  ia  |  and  mamma  are  but  too  frrquently  in  the  aame  category^ 


THE  ALCHTMIST. 


Of  all  the  foUiea  which  have  deluded  our  kind,  pro. 
bably  there  is  not  one  that  can  be  named  which  has  ac 
litenl\ypo$itued  the  miuda  of  ita  dupet,  aa  the  pretended 
Bcience  of  alchymy  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  no  easy  mailer 
to  (how  that  the  world  would  not  hoeo  be  all  the  wone 
if  no  Bucli  impoature  aa  alchymy,  aod  inpoelora  and 
dupes  aa  alcbymista  had  never  exiaied. 

Does   thia  seem   paradoxical  ?     No  doubt !    Reader, 
how  often  have    we  said, —  how  often  ahall  we  again 
repeat,  in  Ibe  words  of  glorious  Sbakipeare,-^ 
"  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." 
True  enough  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  sncb  an  Imposture  aa 
alchymy    was    both   ■   public    disgrace    and    a   public 
nuisance  ;  equally  true  it  is,  that  no  one  who  embarked 
bia  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  the  meana  of  transmuting 
the  baser  into  the  more  precious  metals,  did  so  withont 
sobaequenlly  finding  abundant  reason  for  repenting  of 
his  credulous  folly.     Instead  of  turning  lead  into  gold, 
the  poor  dupe  invariably   found  that  he  had   turned  his 
precious  metal  into  nothing.     Broad  lands  and  stately 
■nacsioas  were  of  no  avail,   when  matched  againat  (he 
conauming  powers  of  the   crucible;  and  the  high-born 
and  the  brave  were  but  as  little  children  in  the  hands  of 
the  alchymislical  impostor,  from  (he  instant  that  they 
"  Gave  lo  him  faith  and  full  credence. 
And  held  him  in  all  rEvsrtnee."  * 
Sut  evil  as  all  this  most  undoubtedly  was  in  its  immediate 
op«ration,  the  wild  hopes  of  the  deluded  and  the  ela- 
borate operations  of  the  impostor  were  to  produce  wealth 
and   power  lucb  aa  the  moat  sanguine  hope  of  the  one 
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never  imagined,  and  such  as  the  bohleat  and  molt  un- 
scrupulous mendacity  of  the  other  never  promised. 

Some  of  our  younger  readers  may  posaibly  be  unaware 
of  the  nature  of  the  pretensions  put  forth  by  the  alchy- 
miaCa ;  we  may  aa  well,  therefore,  aay  a  few  words  in 
the  way  of  explanation. 

Chemistry,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was  even  aa 
lately  as  a  century  ago,  absolutely  in  its  infancy,  and  he 
who  had  any  thing  like  a  mastery  of  so  mucli  as  was 
at  that  time  known  of  its  principles  and  powers,  was 
considered  as  little  more  or  less  than  a  magician.  As 
the  pretended  science  of  astrology  sprang  from  a  perver- 
sipn  of  the  legitimate  principles  of^  astronomy,  so  from 
the  legitimate  principles  of  chemistry  sprang  the  impoa- 
ture alchymy. 

The  transmutations  which,  even  in  its  infant  state^ 
chemistry  was  capable  of  performing,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  impress  and  lo  dazzle  those  who  witnessed 
them.  In  science,  as  in  general  'knowledge,  it  is  quite 
literally  trae,  that  with  untaught  minds  "  Omne  ignotum 
pro  magnijico  eit.''  What  to  them  is  unexplained,  they 
believe  inexplicable  ;  what  they  cannot  cojnprehend,  must 
of  necessity  oe  incaraprehensible  ;  whatseewa  must  needs 
Hence  it  is,  that  even  in  the  present  enlighteiwd 
"  yonr  bold-faced  villains,"  who  vend  gamboge  ud 
aloes,  as  the  sovereign  panacea  for  all  disorders  from 
phthisis  to  a  broken  leg,  make  splendid  fbrtenes,  while 
the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  manol 
science,  starve  in  garrets,  or  die  broken-hearted  in 
debtors'  gaols  ;  hvnce,  loo,  it  is  that  "  Prophetic  AlaiB> 
nacka,''  VoceM  Sfeltarum,  and  all  the  sundry  and  divett 
impostures  of  the  astrologers,  sell  by  thousands,  when  a 
hisloiy,  a  lexicon,  or  a  mannal  of  mathematica,  his  • 
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dosperate  struggle  lo  sell  by  hundredg ; — hence,  in  short, 
it  is  that  *^  Zadkiel  the  Seer''  can  make  a  handsome  in* 
come  for  hiniseK  and  publisher,  by  the  most  ineffable 
trash  that  ever  was  palmed  upon  a  thinking  people, 
while  the  unquestionably  very  first  historical  painter*  of 
our  time  and  country,  dates  his  appeals  to  sense  and 
justice,  on  behalf  of  genius  and  the  fine  arts,  from — 
where  think  ye  ? — The  King's  Bench  Prison !  Again 
and  ag.iin  must  ^^  repeat,  that  though  we  believe  well 
and  hope  well  of  our  compatriots,  and  though  our 
hearts  are  with,  and  our  exertions  for,  the  strugglrag  mass 
of  men,— for  those  myriads,  so  mighty  and  so  happy  if 
they  shall  be  thoroughly  and  rignily  taught,  but 
who,  while  untaught,  are  but  blind  damsons,  sl^orn  of 
their  locks,  and  destitute  of  strength* — ^though,  in  short, 
we  have  all  heart  and  hope  for  our  feUow-men,  not  only 
in  England  but  throughout  the  world,  we  very  frankly 
repeat  that,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  confesa, 
we  thiiik  society  will  bear  not  a  IHtIo  improvement  both 
in  taste  and  morals. 

Digression  again !     Lot  as  not  digre«  any  farther. 

Perceiving  that  iho  obontst  could,  with  perfect  ease, 
and  in  an  astonishingly  brief  space  of  timtjeftect  the  moet 
marvellous  changes  upon  oihtr  subalaneea,  greedy  and 
untaught  persons  were  very  easily  led  to  believe  that  he 
could  also,  by  a  more  laborious,  coMplex,  tardy,  and 
expensive  process,  tranamete  the  baser  into  the  more 
precious  metals.  At  first  eight,  it  might  seew  incredible 
that  grown  men  and  women,  wise  enough  in  their  gene- 
rations as  to  general  business,  could  be  guilty  of  such 
profound  folly  as  that  of^aying  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  alchymistical  quacks,  who  pretended  to  have  the 
power  of  converting  lead,  or  any  other  base  metal,  into 
an  equal  weight  of  pure  gold.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
Itowever,  that  we  easily  believe  what  we  wish  to  be 
done  ;  and,  ako,  that  the  zcishes  of  cupidity  are  strong, 
even  to  the  very  verge  of  absolute  madness.  And  then, 
too,  how  plausibfe — stiH  making  allowance  for  the  pro- 
foimd  fgnorance  of  nineteen  oat  of  every  twenty  persons 
to  whom  they  were  made — were  the  pretensions  of  the 
-impostors!  The  hundreds  or  the  thousands,  as  the  case 
might  be,  which  they,  step  by  step,  extracted  from  their 
dttpes,  were  teqnired  as  the  seed  of  the  future  harvest ! 
It  were  as  ridiculous  to  refuse  to  advance  such  pdfy 
eums,  as  for  the  farmer  to  withhold  a  few  bushels  of  seed 
or  wheat,  with  the  ciertainty  of  thereby  depriving  himself 
of  a  glorrons  and- luxuriant  harvest  in  the  next  year! 
Itiches  coMitless  rcereio  be  had  ;  but  then  he  who  wished 
to  have  them  must  not  withhold  the  means  of  taking  the 
^tet  important  and  indbpensable  step  towards  the  desired 
enccess !  Aectdeol  upon  accident  was  pretty  sore  to 
eecor;  the  yoong  neophyte  who  studied  under  the 
tit»e«worn  sage,  as  represented  in  our  engravmg,  could 
eearcely  be  expected  to  be  free  fVoni  error ^  and  he  was 
-an  extremely  convenient  scape-goat  in  any  of  the  many 
tnel-edventures  which  deferred  the  hopes  and  aroused 
♦Ire  ire  of  the  wealthy  and  credulous  dupes.  In  short, 
between  the  actnal  and  wonderful  powers  pf '  chemistry, 
eren  in  Hs  formerly  imperfect  state,  and  the  vile  and 
impudent  impostures  and  trickery  of  the  alehymists,  it 
fc-  scarcely  to  be  marvelled  at  that  men  otherwise  far 
ftrom  wanting  sound  and  shrewd  connnon  sense  were 
milled  into  parting  with  their  solid  goW,  in  the  hope 
^'reaftwng  the  wild  and  stupid  dreams  created  partly 


by  their  own  avarice,  and  partly  by  the  imposture  of 
others. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  cvcntbe 
most  eminent  nobles,  distinguished  for  their  valour  in  the 
battle-field,  and  for  their  wisdom  in  the  council,  to  have 
as  a  part  of  their  household,  and  as  their  chief  and  most 
confidential  retainer,  a  worthy,  uniting  the  two  exceed, 
ingly  creditable  characters  of  alchymist  and  astrologer. 
Lodged  in  the  loftiest  tower,  sat  the  impostor ;  into  that 
tower  the  boldest  of  the  bold  retainers  of  knight  or  ear! 
would  not  have  dared  to  enter;  into  that  tower  the 
warrior  chief  who  conld  gase  calmly  on  the  terrible 
shock  of  the  mailed  chivalry,,  charging  in  its  wrath 
and  in  its  pride,  entered  with  a  fluttering  heart  and 
with  a  subdued  gait ;  and  in  that  the  voice  that  spoVe 
trumpet- toned  to  the  serried  and  warring  hosts,  was 
meek  and  lovrly  as  that  of  the  young  child  who  speaketh 
to  the  dreaded  or  to  the  revered  preceptor. 

In  England,  though  we  are  stdl  disgraced  and  dapeJ 
by  the  Zadkiels  and  the  other  <<  prophetic''  swindler?, 
we  are,  happily,  a  ieetie  too  far  advanced  in  chenical 
science,  and  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  to  betaken  in  by  the 
sheer,  mere,  and  downright  cheatery  of  the  alchymks; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  "  Notes  on  Persia'  in  the 
present  Number,  there  are  parts  of  the  world  in  \ihLh, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  aaiall  science  and  large  ici- 
pudence  of  the  alchymist  can  Impose  upon  the  people. 
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COMMERCE  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 

Tnr  geographical  situation,  the  nature  of  the  soil  usi 
the  moral  character  and  political  institutions  of  Turiu)^ 
nations,  cause  them  to  be  variously  circumstsaced  with 
respect  to  an  excess  of  some  partietHar  kinds  of  0fCf«<a- 
ries  or  loxuriee,  and  a  defrcieney  of  some  othen.  Ev^'s 
the  most  barbarous  countries  possess^  by  the  spontanrfn) 
bounty  of  natere,  some  valuable  prodnctions;  and  rrtn 
the  neat  civilized,  iateHigent,  powerfal,  and  iodiKtri'^u 
nations,  are  deficient  of  some  of  those  articles  whicbtfc 
greatly  io  request  among  their  populations.  On  (h:> 
simple  fact— a  faet  of  which  we  trust  oar  young  rer!^. 
having  perused  the  foregoing  essays  with  attention,  are 
fully  aware — the  whole  of  the  vast  and  complex  macln'icry 
of  modern  tiroes  has,  in  reality,  its  basis.  South  Amen:) 
abeands  in  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  but  has  few  oa* 
nofacteres,  and  but  little,  and  that  very  imperfect,  rJ 
coaaoqneiitly  unproductive,  agriculture.  Many  natirr.* 
which  are  utterly,  or  nearly  so,  destitute  of  the  prec;;c* 
roetala,  are  rich  in  the  agricultnral  and  rasnofsctuni? 
industry  of  their  population.  These  nations  send  to 
Sotttb  Aneriea  their  surplus  productions  of  manofflctre 
and  agricuHnre,  and  receive  from  her  in  return  s  ctiiiu 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  thus  both  partly  aie 
greatly  benefited;  All  the  gold  and  silver  of  ^'^rtk 
Amef  iea,  it  is  qmte  clear,  would  be  useless  to  its  \^^ 
•Ota,  If  they  conld  not  by  its  means  obtain  the  neCfMinr* 
and  conveniencies  of  life.  The  corn  of  very  prwhicf'w 
agricultural  conntrtes  would  aooumulate  ia  tho«e  cous- 
tries  only  to  rot,  did  tifey  not  export  the  snrpltis  quatt.tj 
0i  it  Io  coitntrioi  where  the  aoil  ia  lesa  f0rtii^  or  \he 
people  less  tndiMlriotts ;  and  theae  countries  while  vsaiec 
iniioitely  more  grain  Ibms  they  ooaaaaM,  sMold.  «^ 
aomo  time,  bo  dealitnloiof  bmuij  of  ihe  olhtr  ntestnJ*^ 
and  moat <of-4lie  iMKoiiet  aad  oenveeiewasaf  hfe*   Cm* 
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merce  prevents  (his  atairation  of  one  country,  and  useless 
waste  of  another.  We  have  little  corn,  says  one  country, 
bat  very  abundant  store  of  gold  and  silver :  give  us  of 
your  corn,  of  which  you  have  infinitely  more  than  you 
can  consume,  and  we,  in  return,  will  give  you  of  our  pre« 
clous  metals,  which  you  make  available  not  only  in  your 
internal  transactions  and  in  the  purposes  of  luxury,  but 
also  in  your  commerce  with  those  nations  which  have 
merchandise  that  vou  want,  but  do  not  need  any  por- 
tion of  the  only  article  of  which  you  are  barely  possessed. 
All  commercial  nations  tacitly  make  the  same  proposal 
to  each  other;  each  gives  a  portion  of  its  superfluities, 
of  whatever  kind,  in  order  to  procure  that  of  which  it  is 
deficient  Simple  as  this  fact  is»  we  are  anxious  that  our 
young  readers  should  bear  it  well  in  mind  ;  for  unless  they 
do  so,  they  cannot  perfectly  understand  how  far  different 
nations,  of  whose  exports  and  imports  we  are  about  to 
speak,  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  gainers  by  their 
commercial  transactions. 

Some  nations  are  peculiarly  favoured  in  particular 
productions :  in  other  words,  those  particular  produc- 
tions can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  only  in  those 
nations.  Thus,  red  coral  is  to  be  procured  only  from 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean ;  pearls  principally 
from  India;  diamonds  from  India  and  Brazil;  the  other 
valuable  precious  stones*  from  India,  South  America, 
and  Siberia;  and  the  precious  metals  from  Mexico  and 
South  America.  From  these  nations  the  commodities 
peculiar  to  them  are  obtained  by  nations  destitute  of  them, 
in  the  mode  which  we  have  already  explained  ;  viz.  by 
way  of  exchange  for  articles  of  which  the  possessors  of 
the  rarer  commodities  are  destitute,  but  of  which  the 
nations  who  want  those  rarer  commodities  have  a  super- 
fluity. Accordingly,  the  nations  which  we  have  just 
enumerated,  depend  for  their  supply  of  the  actual  neces- 
saries of  life  chiefly,  indeed  almost  wholly,  upon  the 
need,  real  or  iroagioary,  which  other  nations  have  for  th.e 
(so  called)  precious  stones  and  metals. 

We  must  here  digress,  to  remark  that  the  need  of  the 
precious  metals  is  no  longer  imaginary.  That  it  for- 
merly was  so,  at  least  in  a  very  great  measure,  no  one 
can  aeny.  A  wooden  bowl  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  cleanly  and  as  convenient  a  receptacle  of  wine 
and  ale,  as  a  massive  goblet  of  gold,  beautifully  chased 
and  rirhly  studded  with  diamonds  and  pearls;  the  latter 
article  is  therefore  now,  just  as  much  as  formerly  it  was, 
an  article  of  taste  and  luxury,  rather  than  of  use  or  ne- 
cessity. But  the  precious  metals  are  not  put  merely  to 
ornamental  or  luxurious  uses.  In  the  present  ex- 
ceedingly complex  condition  of  commerce,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  business,  as  in  the  early  days  of  com- 
merce it  undoubtedly  was  done,  by  simple  barter.  It  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  universal  medium  of 
exchange,  and  an  universal  standard  of  value.  Gold 
primarily,  and  silver  secondarily,  form  at  once  that 
medium  and  that  standard.  Gold,  therefore,  and  silver, 
are  articles  of  which  all  countries  stand  in  positive  need  ; 
and  the  countries  which  possess  those  articles  may 
always  rely  upon  a  full  and  proper  supply  of  every  other 
article  of  use  or  luxury,  of  which  they  stand  in  real  or 
imaginary  need. 

*  "  ValudbU  precumt  stones"  sounds  like  tautology :  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  however,  it  is  not.  Many  of  the  stones  called  precious 
stones  are,  in  reality,  of  no  great  worth  or  estimetion,  and  are  to 
he  fonnd  in  many  other  countries. 


China  alone  affords  that  delicious  and  fragrant  shmb 
the  tea  plant ;  and  it  is  from  that  country  alone  that  all  the 
countries  and  states  of  Europe  and  North  America 
obtain  their  supply  of  that  shrub ;  which,  by  simple  in- 
fusion, furnishes  the  most  refreshing  and  salubrious  of 
beverage,  t  The  East  Indies  in  like  manner,  thouffh 
not  quite  so  exclusively,  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
those  spices  which,  tnougii  odoriferous  and  useful,  are, 
we  fear,  from  the  excess  in  which  they  are  used,  exceed- 
ingly pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  luxurious  and^ 
the  wealthy  of  all  countries. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fragrant  gums  which  are- 
used,  medicinally  or  otherwise,  are  procured  from  the 
ports  of  the  Arabian  and  African  coasts  which  border 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Ginger,  pepper,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  more 
common,  and  therefore  less  costly  spices,  are  the  product 
not  only  of  the  East,  but  also  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of 
some  districts  in  South  America  and  Africa. 

Coffee,  a  beverage  which  is  now  becoming  almost  as 
great  a  favourite  in  Europe  as  tea  itself,  is  procured  from 
the  West  Indies,  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  Arabia.  The 
coffee  from  the  last-mentioned  part  is  by  far  the  scarcest 
and  dearest ;  and  is  also — which  is  by  no  means  inva- 
riably the  case  with  those  articles  which  are  the  dearest — 
by  far  the  most  delicious  to  the  palate  and  beneficial  to 
the  constitution. 

Sugar  is  procured  both  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  but  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  in  the  highest 
perfection  from  the  latter.  The  tropical  region  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  comprising  Florida  and  Loui- 
siana, together  with  the  southern  portions  of  Albana^ 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  has  recently  produced  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar ;  it  is,  however,  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  calculated 
rather  for  home  consumption  than  for  exportation.  The 
same  dintrict  is  said  to  possess  both  soil  and  climate 
sufficiently  good  to  fit  it  for  the  growth  of  coflee  also. 
As,  however,  none  of  the  wealthy  and  enterprbing  land- 
holders of  so  large  a  district  have  as  yet  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  try  the  experiment,  it  would  seem 
that  they  anticipated  some  very  considerable  obstacle. 

The  chocolate,  or  cocoa-nut,  which  furnishes  so 
nutritious  a  beverage  for  invalids,  is  the  production  of 
South  America;  which,  possessing  this  production  almost 
exclusively,  might  make  it  nearly  as  profitable  as  a  gold 
mine.  As  it  is,  this  article  produces  a  considerable 
annual  gain  to  South  America ;  and  may  be  reckoned, 
after  its  gold  and  silver,  the  most  important  of  its  exports. 
Indigo,  logwood,  and  other  woods  used  in  dying,  are 
obtamed  in  considerable  quantities  from  South  America 
and  Mexico  ;  which  countries  furnish,  in  fact,  the  greater 
portion  of  those  articles  for  annual  consumption*  Cot- 
ton and  rice  are  furnished  in  very  great  abundance 
both  by  the  East  Indies  and  by  Egypt.  The  southern 
United  States  also  contribute  their  quota  of  these  articles; 
and  though  they  furnish  them  chiefly  to  the  home  con- 
sumers of  their  own  and  the  other  United  States,  yet  the 
annual  profit  they  derive  from  them  is  really  great 
and  important  in  its  amount. 

Tobacco,  the  use  of  which  seems  to  be  rather  upon  the 
increase  than  upon  the  decrease  in  most  of  the  European 

t  Matte,  a  production  of  that  very  singularly-governed  country 
Paraf^uay,  is  used  m  South  America  as  we  use  tea,  and  is  by 
ioroe  said  to  be  equali  or  even  superior  to  it. 
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aftttonfi,  is  raised  in  ita  greateM  perfection  and  in  im» 
mense  qaantities  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 
in  J(lar}'land,  Virgiftia,  Tenessee,  and  Kentucky.  The 
•exeelience  of  ike  tobacco  rmed  in  North  America 
causes  it  to  be  more  in  request  than  that  of  any  other 
part ;  and  this  being  the  case,  many  otherwise  well  ia- 
£>rnied  persons  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  exclusive 
pnoduction  ef  that  couairy.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
caso.  It  i«  raised  in  very  large  quantities  in  tlie  West 
ladies,  though  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  and  in  South 
America  it  is  even  raised  so  extensively,  as  to  be  ex- 
ported ttienett  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  cultiTolioo  of  tobacco  has  been  during  the  last 
five  yeA»s^  tried  upon  a  Uinited  scale  in  Ireland;  and 
from  all  that  has  appeared,  it  seeme  very  probable  that 
it  alight  be  raised  in  tliat  country  very  plentifully,  and  of 
a  very  ffood  quality.  Situated  as  Ireland  is,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  s^me  means  should  be  invented  of  giving 
employment  to  its  peasantry,  and  consequent  profit  to  all 
classes  of  laad  occupants.  If  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
appear  to  Government  to  be  a  means  likely  to  effect 
this  every  way  desirable  and  necessary  end,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  proper  means  wiU  be  taken  to  promote  and 
encourage  it. 

Oranges,  lemons,  wine,  oil  of  olives,  dried  fruits, 
raisins, currants,  &c.  are  furnished  to  the  various  na- 
tions in  which  they  are  consumed,  by  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  as,  for  instance,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  south  of  France,  and  Turkey.  The 
Indies  also  produce  vast  quantities  of  oranges  and 
lemottfl  ;  and  export  them  to  a  very  considerable  extent^ 
not  only  to  Europe,  but  al«o  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

it  will  readily  be  perceived  by  our  young  readers, 
that,  situated  as  lite  countries  already  named  are  with  re- 
spect to  abundance  of  some  particular  productions,  and 
d«£ciency  of  others:,  an  exchange  highly  advantageous 
may  be,  and  necessarily  is  carried  on  among  them.  In 
cooductingan  exchange  so  complicated,  and  carried  on  iu 
so  circuitous  a  course,  great  use  is  necessarily  made  of  a 
iBicdiuin  equally  valuable  to  all  parties.  It  would  seem 
thfftt  niider  such  circumstanceji,  the  possessors  of  that 
universal  medium,  whose  chief  labour  consists  in  dragging 
the  precious  ores  from  the  earth,  and  separating  the 
valued  metals  from  them,  must  necessarily  be  the 
wealthiest  and  moM  powerful  peopJe  upon  earth.  Such, 
however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe.  They  are  in 
no  danger,  indeed,  of  starving,  even  though  they  should 
not  grow  a  blade  of  corn  for  vears  together ;  for  those 
nations  which  stand  in  need  of  the  precioi^s  metals,  will 
gladly  exchange  more  substantiallj  useful  commodities 
for  them  ;  but,  as  will  be  shewn  in  a  future  essay,  it  is 
nearly,  if  not  qut^e  Impossible,  for  a  nation  thus  situated 
to  become  either  very  wealthy,  in  the  true  sense  of  tlmt 
word,  as  used  in  reference  to  a  nation,  or  very  powerful.* 

Most  of  the  artides  which  we  have  alrestly  named  as 
the  exports  of  various  nations,  have,  in  the  abstract, 
rather  a  factitious  than  a  real  and  positive  value;  but 
even  the  factitious  value  plaeed  upon  any  article  by  man- 
kind in  general,  becomes  at  length  actually  coaveKed 


into  real  value.  We  must  now,  however,  turn  our 
attention  to  articles  of  commerce  of  a^  more  substantial 
and  intrinsic  value*  u 

(7*0  be  eontiffved,) 
*  See  Essay  on  "  National  Power." 


TRAVELLING  IN  PERSIA. 

FaoM   the  graphic   and  accurate  work  of  Coloiel 
Jobusoiir  on  the  Manners  and  Custooiftof  EasteroNitioaB, 
I  we  abridge  the  following  acoount  of  tlie  mode  of  tra- 
velling, in  u^  amoaip  the  poorer  people  of  Persia. 

*<  An  ass  or  a  miiU  carries  Uu3  wi€e  and  cUUf on, the 
former,  and  the  youngest  of  Ibe  latter,  beiog  oarefslly 
coveted  up  from  the  iaoleaieiicy  of  the  weathev,  Acron 
the  saddle,  in  addition  to  the  above  buiden,  ave  two  btgs 
containing  the  provisions  and  clothes,  bedding,  asd  tbe 
nurmud,  or  felt  carpet,  to  be  spread  for  the  party  at  thsir 
several  halting  places.  From  books  fixed  in  the  saddle, 
hang  sundry  small  articles,  such  as  a  hair  nose-bag  coi. 
taining  provender  for  the  beast,  a  pipe,  tobacco,* &c*  fot 
the  man,  who  walks  beside  the  animal,  carrying  a 
knapsack,  or  wallet,  upon  his  shouldeca^  after  the  Miion 
of  our  infantry,  and  carrying  a  stout  knol)hed  stick  in 
his  liand." 

Colonel  Johnson  very  justly  observes,  that  *'in  the 
miaute  details  of  the  tmvelling  arrangesseots  of  Ibe 
poorer  Persians,  we  may  recognise  many  cipcumsttnces 
incidentally  alluded  to  in  sacred  history.  It  is  aot  laksW 
that  habits  of  life,  so  simple  and  inartificial,  can  hsTe 
deviated  much  from  those  of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Tke 
repose  in  the  open  air,  the  preparation  of  bfead,  the 
leisurely  journeying,  and  a  variety  of  subordiaate  dr- 
cumstauces,  associate  intimately  with  the  aolioos  ne 
gather  from  Scripture  of  a  wayfaring  life  ;  and,  perhaps, 
from  some  of  these  solitary  gcoups  in  the  wtidaof  Arabia, 
or  Persia,  the  painter  mi)|hi  derive  many  intercfting 
materials  for  the  coiupositioo-  of  a  ^  Flight  into  Egypt' " 

>Ve  would  not  deteriorate  from  the  above  excelleot 
passage  by  altering  or  abridging  it.      Having  gives  it 
entire,  we  cannot  forbear  from  making  a  few  reissrb 
upon  it.     While  the  flippant  and  hard-headed  scioliit. 
puffed,  up  with  the  frothy  nonsense  eif  what  he,  forsooth, 
dubs,  and  deems  too,  ^'  philosophieal»"  approaches  sacred 
subjects  with  a  hard«headed  and  hard-hearted  desire  sot 
to  be  convinced,  |he  maa  of  riglitly  ooestituted  ists/lect 
and  real  and  genuine  scholarship  sees,  wheresoever  he 
turns,  his  gase,  new  corroborations  of  the  eternal  asA  ^' 
important  truths  of  holy  writ.     Travel  or  study,  Cbns- 
tendom  or  Heathenesse,  tl\a  ruined  city  of  the  desert 
or  the  parched  desert  in  which  only  the  iiomade  handAib 
of  Arabs  are  to   be  m%i  with,  history,  traditioo,  tiie 
crumbling  jstonument,  nay,  even  the  sianpleat  action  oi  \ 
maiden  of  an  eastern  village,  ull  thiikga  speak  to  him  of 
a  high  and  of  a  holy  truth ;  and  white  oiakiog  many  cletr 
to  luQi  which  before  were  obscure,  ieach   him  to  believe 
reverently  the  very  few  n on- essentials,  which  it  is  not  u 
yet  give4i  to  his  intellect  to  fathom. 

Colonel  Johnson  finds,  in  the  experbonce  of  his  tisfels) 
confirmations  of  the  details  of  his  Bible,  where  a  shallow 
and  presumptuous  infidel  would  have  wandered  gapingW. 
unobservingly,  and  uoiaierested,  ooward  ;  going  hither 
and  thither  to  no  useful  purpose,  and  then  self-coo- 
pl^jcently  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyBS,  and  exclainiag* 
•'Alack!  all  is  void  1" 

With  respect  to  what  the  Colonel  says  of  the  \A^^ 
a  painter  might  gather  for  a  new  '*  Flight  into  £gyp^ 
we  very  entirely  agree  with  him  ;  though  we  scarcely 
think  that  with  bis  graphic  work  before  him,  a  true  painter 
would  require  an  actual  eastern  travel  to  qualify  bio  for 
the  task.  How  well  would  the  eastern  and  magnificePt 
genius  of  Martin  be  employed  upon  this  subject!  Our 
government  has  done  many  a  less  is  ise  thing  than  tt  would 
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do  ID  employing  the  necessary  sum  of  inoney  in  having 
the  work  executed  (or  our  uewly  erected  "  National 
Gallery."  Pictures  are  not  peoal  laws,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  doubt  if  they  are  not  the  more  hunianizingr  matters  of 
the  twain. 

But  wc  must  return  to  our  Persian  travellers.  They 
travel  very  early  in  the  morning,  until  about  nine,  when 
the  heat  of  thu  sun  com|)els  them  to  halt,  to  refresh 
themselves  with  food  and  a  long  sleep ;  tbeir  journey 
being  recommenced  in  the  evening,  and  coutioued  as  far 
into  the  night  as  their  strength  or  inclination  will  permit. 
A  Persian  moonlight  with  a  wayfaring  family  tf/i  bivouac! 
Some  of  our  gifted  painters  must  take  up  this  sub|eet. 
1¥ hat  says  M^Clise  to  it? 

They  make  frequently  very  short  stoppages,  especially 
when  ihey  arrive  where  there  is  tliat  greatest  of  all 
eastern  luxuries,  water.  But  it  is  at  nine  in  the  morning 
that  the  grand  halt  of  the  party  is  made.  Having  deter- 
mined at  what  point  to  stop,  they  on  arriving  pretty  near 
to  it,  all  commence  gathering  sticks,  dried  dung,  and 
weeds ;  and  by  the  time  they  have  arrived  at  the  selected 
resting  place,  they  arc  thus  provided  with  a  very  tolerable 
stock  of  fuel.  On  their  arrival  at  tlie  spot  selected  for 
their  halting  place,  our  errant  family  give  their  beast  his 
noee-bag,  if  the  place  be  quite  sterile,  or  tether  htm  out 
to  browse,  if  there  be  weeds. 

The  nnrmnd,  or  felt  carpet,  is  now  spread  on  the 
shadiest  spot  of  ground  they  can  Hnd  ;  behind  a  wall  or 
tree,  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of  sheltering  the  female  from 
any  male  traveller  who  may  approach  them.  The  wallet 
being  opened,  dough  worked  up  with  leaven  on  the 
prerious  evening  is  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  hot 
morning  sun,  to  facilitate  its  rising.  This  done,  the  toica 
is  produced.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  flat  oval-shapl^d 
plate  of  iron,  measuring  about  ten  inches  by  five.  The 
towa  being  placed  upon  the  fire,  pieces  of  dough  are  made 
of  a  convenient  size,  and  formed  by  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  being  pricked  with  a  knife,  are  laid  upon  the  tova  to 
bake ;  the  upper  part  is  never  turned  to  the  Utca,  but 
simply  held  for  a  tew  minutes  to  the  embers.  Sour  milk 
mixed  with  water,  a  very  acid  beverage,  but  one  which  is 
excelleully  calculated  for  quenching  the  importunate 
and  violent  thirst  incidental  to  the  climate,  a  few  onions, 
salt,  and  sometimes  curd-cheese,  'complete  the  simple 
meal ;  the  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  perfect 
efficiency  of  which  ought  to  put  to  shame  the  enlightened 
and  christian  gluttons,  who  make  themselves  martyrs  to 
a  thousand  horrible  and  life-shortening  agonies  for  the 
sake  of  indulging  Ihoir  depraved  and  pampered  palates. 


ROSETTA. 

JtonETTA,  at£nt  sight,  presents  to  the  traveller  a  highly 
inspotiag  afpeet.  Its  principal  motque,  the  roof  of  which 
ia  supported  by  a  number  of  columns,  and  which  has  two 
mtmurets,  of  unequal  heights,  is  of  a  light  and  elegant  architec- 
ture. Hie  number  of  inferior  mosques,  the  tall  tombs  of  the 
Egyptiana,  and  the  many  country  houses  belonging  to  the 
Franks,  which  appear  in  its  neighbourhood,  embosomed  in 
woods,  give  it  altogether  an  air  of  consequence,  to  which  it 
18  not  entitled.  The  streets  of  Roeetta,  or  more  properly 
spcakiof  9  lanes,  are  dark  and  narrow ;  for  the  houses  pro- 
ject su  much  at  the  top  that  they  nearly  meet.    The  gardens 


'round   Rosetta  are  walled  io,   and  consist  of  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  and  trees,  planted  without  any  order. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  our  letters  of  introduction  pro- 
cured US  an  invitation  to  a  christening,  held  at  the  house  of 
a  Coptic*  merchant ;  delighted  with  the  opportunity  this 
gave  us  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Egyptian  manners,  we 
'*  dressed  ourselves  all  in  our  best,"  and  sallied  forth  in  high 
style.  Wc  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  poured  rose-water  into  our  hands,  from  a  bottle  covered 
with  silver  fUligree;  and  as  we  passed  on,  we  were  sprinkled 
all  over  wi.h  the  same  fragrant  water.  We  were  then  con- 
ducted to  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  houde,  where  we  were 
invited  to  partake  of  sweetmeats  and  fruits,  as  soon  as  the 
whole  of  the  company  was  assembled.  The  poor  little  infant 
was  completely  swathed;  and  the  Coptic  priest  having 
immersed  it  three  times  in  water,  he  g^ve  it  the  sacrament^ 
that  is.  to  say,  he  dipped  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  the  wine, 
and  put  it  in  the  child's  mouth.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies 
who  were  present  were  superb. 

The  Coptic  women  and  the  Levantines  (persons  descended 
from  Franks  or  foreigners,  but  whose  families  have  become 
naturalized  in  Egypt)  dye  their  hair,  eye-laihes,  and  eye- 
brows, black.  The  hair  of  the  mother  was  long,  and  divided 
into  thirty  or  forty  plaited  tresses ;  each  tress  was  adorned 
with  pearls;  and  at  the  extreme  end  was  suspended  an 
emerald :  roand  this  cap  was  entwined  a  roll  of  handker- 
chielii,  forming  a  complete  turban,  in  the  front  of  which 
was  a  diamond  ornament.  Small  gold  chains,  attached  to 
this  turban,  hung  in  festoons  over  the  face  and  ears ;  a  pearl 
necklace^  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  superb  emerald ; 
trowsers  of  striped  Damascus  silk  and  satin ;  a  close  vest  of 
cloth  of  gold,  which  reached  to  the  knees,  and  which  was  a 
little  opm  at  the  wrist,  aird  showed  a  kind  of  ruflie  of 
striped  silk  and  gauze  ;  and  a  loose  garment  of  fawn-coloured 
clcth  bordered  with  gold  lace,  thrown  over  her  shoulders, 
completed  her  elegant  and  singular  costume,  llie  dresses 
of  the  other  females  were  of  the  same  fashion,  but  of  those 
colours  which  pleased  the  taste  of  the  wearers. 

On  the  day  following  this  visit,  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Rosttta,  we  taw  a  number  of  people  approaching, 
and  standing  a  little  on  one  side  in  order  to  let  them  pass, 
perceived  a  kind  of  procession,  which,  upon  inquiry,  we  - 
found  was  that  of  the  snake-eater.  To  our  great  disgust, 
and  really  almost  terror,  we  saw  a  man  advance,  having  a 
large  snake  in  his  hand,  which  he  firmly  grasped  as  the 
reptile  curled  itself  in  agony  round  his  arm  ;  but  the  efforts 
made  by  the  pour  snake  to  extricate  itself  from  its  painful 
and  dangerous  situation,  were  not  more  conspicuous  th  n 
the  agony  and  repugnance  which  the  countenance  of  the 
man  exhibited,  as  he  bit  the  coiling  reptile  in  several  patf  s 
of  its  body,  and  with  convulsive  eagerness  swallowed  a 
part  of  the  living  animal. 

In  disgnst  we  hastened  from  lire  spot  at  the  fin4  eichibi- 
tion  of  this  ceremony,  which  is  ];erformed  annually  in  the 
streets  of  Rosetta,  tjy  one  of  a  isect  which  claims,  as  a 
peculiar  gift  from  the  Prophet,  an  exemption  from  all  harm 
from  the  bite  of  a  serpent. 

The  Egyptians  hold  their  deities  in  the  greatest  venera- 
tion :  to  many  kinds  of  animals,  temples  were  erecSed  and 
divine  honours  paid,  llie  human  mind  Jbas  always  been 
prone  to  superstition ;  delighting  in  the  marvellous,  and 
peopling  die  earth  and  air.  the  fire  and  water,  with  imsgi- 
nary  benign  and  adverse  deities.  Hence  arose  the  ancient 
mythology,  or  religion  of  the  ancients. 


•The  Copts  are  tfc  ancient  Fgypt«ns. 
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FIGS. 

Tbb  fig-tree  is  clothed  with  a  luzurant  foliage^  and  as  it 
waves  its  large,  smooth,  round,  lobed  leaves  to  the  southern 
breeze,  presents  an  elegant  and  interesting  appearance.  The 
branches  of  the  fig-tree  spring  fiom  the  bottom,  and  form  a 
handsome-looking  shrub. 

It  appears  from  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  that 
the  fig-tree  was  an  object  of  attention  in  the  earliest  times. 
This  fruit  was  one  of  the  most  common  and  favourite  ali- 
ments of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  constituted  a  very  valuable 
food  with  the  peasants  of  some  part  of  Italy.  Fig-trees 
are  now  much  cultivated  in  Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  Levant, 
as  well  as  in  Spain,  and  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  France. 
All  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  yield  figs  in  abundance, 
bat  these  are  in  general  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Tbe  trees  are  propagated  either  by  suckers,  layers,  or  by 
cuttings ;  and  the  process  of  increasing  and  ripening  the 
fruit  is  an  art  which  requires  much  attention.  This,  as  it 
is  practised  in  the  Levant,  is  called  caprification,  and  is 
performed  by  wounding  the  buds  oi^  the  figs,  with  a  straw 
or  feather  dipped  in  sweet  oil^  at  a  certain  period  of  their 
growth. 

Figs  are  dried  either  by  a  furnace  or  in  the  sun,  after 
having  been  dipped  in  a  scalding  hot  ley  made  of  the  ashes 
of  the  fig-tree.  In  this  state  they  are  used  both  in  medi- 
cine and  as  food ;  and  are  considered  more  wholesome  and 
easy  of  digestion  than  when  fresh.  They  form  a  consider- 
able brancn  of  commerce,  and  are  exported  in  boxes  of 
different  size  and  shape,  to  nearly  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  When  we  receive  them,  their  surface  is  usually 
covered  with  a  saccharine  matter  which  has  exuded  from 
the  fruit.  A  small  and  cheap  kind  of  figs  are  imported, 
in  smsll  frails,  or  baskets,  from  Faro. 

Tliere  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  ^g^  but  the  common 
purple  kind  is  the  hardiest  of  the  whole.  This  is  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  and,  if  screened  from 
Uke  north-east  winds,  it  ripens  even  with  us  in  tolerable 
perfection. 

The  wood  of  the  fig-tree  is  of  a  spongy  texture,  and 
when  charged  with  oil  and  emery,  is  much  used  on  the 
continent  by  locksmiths,  gunsmiths,  and  other  artificers 
in  iron  and  steel,  to  polith  their  work.  It  is  almost  inde- 
structible, and  on  this  account  was  formerly  employed  in 
eastern  countries  for  the  preservation  of  embalmed  bodies. 


MODBS  OF  PRESERVING  TENDER  PLANTS. 

Wk  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Fluricultural 
Magaeine,"  for  the  following  timely  observations  upon  the 
means  of  preserving  tender  plants  from  frost  during  the  winter, 
which  will  doubtless  be  equally  welcome  and  serviceable  to 
our  numerous  botanical  readers,  from  him  who  can  boast  of  a 
suburban  garden,  down  to  the  more  humble  possessor  of  a 
solitary  flower-pot. — ^He  says,  "  In  the  course  of  my  practice 
I  have  tried  various  modes,  and  with  all  of  them  I  have 
been  more  or  less  successful.  I  have,  however,  found  that 
the  ute  of  the  same  means  is  not  at  all  times  equally  e£Fec- 
tive.  Herbaceous  plants,  or  those  whose  tops  annually  die 
down  to  the  ground,  may  be  preserved  by  raising  a  little  soil, 
saw-dust,  or  coal-ashes,  over  the  crown  of  the  plant ;  then 
placing  three  stones  around  this  little  cone«  for  the  support 
of  a  slate,  which  is  placed  on  them  just  above  the  little  heap, 
and  this  throws  off  the  wet  from  the  heart  or  crown  of  the 


plant,  whilst  at  the  same  dme  it  permits  a  free  eireolskioa  of 
air.  In  this  way  I  have  preserved  many  half-hsrdy  heibs* 
ceous  plants.  When  the  frost  is  very  severe,  a  little  lam 
litter  may  be  thrown  over  the  whole,  but  this  ought  to  be 
removed  on  the  return  of  mild  weather. 

*'  For  half-shrubby  plants,  or  those  whose  tops  do  not 
annually  die  down,  but  survive  during  winters  of  ordiovy 
severity,  I  form  a  small  cone  of  saw-dust  round  the  bste  o( 
the  stem,  and  carefully  thatch  it  over,  bringing  thetlistefato 
a  point  close  round  the  stem,  and  allowing  the  whole  of  tlie 
top  to  remain  exposed.  By  this  kind  of  protection,  theirct 
is  carried  off  by  the  thatch,  and  the  roots  and  soil  for  aooie 
distance  round  kept  comparatively  dry — a  matter  of  fintpnte 
importance  in  preserving  tender  plants.  Indeed,  1  have 
repeatedly  found  that  plants  resist  Uie  effects  of  fixMt  more 
successfully  when  treated  in  this  way,  than  when  the  vbole 
of  the  top  has  been  covered. 

**  For  such  plants  as  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open 
ground,  but  are  ao  tender  as  to  require  to  be  wholly  corered, 
furze  or  broom  tops  is  the  most  effectual  screen  that  eta  be 
applied.     In  preparing  covers  of  this  kind,  I  commeooe  bj 
fixing  in  the  ground  four  uprights,  of  the  height  which  it  ip- 
pears  necessary  the  perpendicular  sides  must  be  made.  Tbite 
sides  of  this  square  are  tlien  filled  up  pretty  closely,  betwees 
small  upright  sticks,  with  the  tops  of  furze  or  broom.    Tfae 
other  part  of  the  square  forms  the  door,  which  is  worked  into 
a  portable  frame*  so  as  to  be  removed  at  pleasure  for  tfae 
convenience  of  giving  air.     The  roof  is  also  formed  lepsnte, 
aiid  by  this  arrangement  both  it  and  the  loose  side  cm  be 
readily  removed  during  fine  weather.     It  is  of  the  utnoit 
consequence  that  this  should  be  attended  to;  for  few  plioti, 
however  hardy,  will  survive  any  length  of  time,  if  oobfiaed 
under  a  damp  and  close  covering,  such  as  is  usually  spplied 
for  the  protection  of  tender  plants. 

**  For  tender  plants  in  pots,  no  plan  that  I  have  tried, 
short  of  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  has  proved  so  effectosl  tf 
placing  them  under  a  thatched  roof,  to  throw  off  the  wet, 
and  covering  the  whole  of  the  pqts  over  with  the  topi  of 
dried  furze.  In  this  way  I  have  preserved  dsbj  of 
the  woody  kinds  of  bedding  planta,  such  as  ikuhbj 
calceolarias,  fuchsias,  salvias,  &c.  The  herbaceooi  Idodi 
that  may  lie  preserved  in  excellent  condition  in  thiswtj,fR 
far  more  numerous ;  but  I  need  only  mention  lobeliu,  ooit 
of  the  kinds  of  verbenas,  calceolarias,  and  mimulus." 


WHAT  IS  ECONOMY  ? 

We  have  in  another  article  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  necessity  just  now  existing  for  ibe 
exercise  of  the  utmost  possible  economy,  and  especiailj 
among  those  who  depend  for  their  means  of  subsistence 
not  upon  independent  property  acquired  by  their  own  or 
their  predecessor's  industry  and  economy ,  but  upon  daily 
bodily  labour.  We  particularly  mention  such  persons, 
because  it  is  they  who  are  more  especially  liable  to  eufier 
from  the  effects  of  scarcity  and  deamess  ;  but  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  men  of  all  ranks  ought  to  vie  with  eacs 
other  in  endeavouring  so  to  economize  present  meaps^  >^ 
to  accumulatt?  the  wherewithal  to  alleviate  the  severity  o> 
the  only  too  fast  approaching  season. 

It  has  struck  us  that  it  may  not  be  quite  useless  lo  tff 
a  few  words  upon  the  vast  and  important  differeoce 
between  economy  and  parsimony^  lest  the  natural  sod 
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just  dislike  properly  belonging  to  the  latter,  shoal d  by 
the  heedless  and  generous  warmth  of  youth  be  transferred 
to  the  former.  Between  being  stingy  and  being  carefu1| 
there  are  many  differences,  which  young  people  are 
commonly  a  little  too  apt  to  overlook.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  '^  not  being  stingy ,** 
ihej  by  degrees  accustom  themselves  to  extravagance, 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  vast  injury  to  them  in 
the  long*  run. 

On  looking  among  our  papers,  we  find  one  written  a 
long  time  ago,  upon  this  very  subject ;  and,  as  it  is  but 
brief,  we  shall  here  quote  it,  earnestly  recommending  its 
precepts  to  the  favour  of  our  voung  readers. 

Parsimony  is  mistaken  selnshnesis.  Greedily  fond  of 
wealth,  the  parsimonious  man  denies  himself  comforts  as 
well  as  enjoyments,  rather  than  part  with  any  portion  of 
the  wealth  he  has  acquired  ;  and  so  fearful,  indeed,  is  he 
of  doing  this  that  he  will  frequently  lose  an  opportunity  of 
-quadrupling^  his  possessions,  through  a  parsimonious  fear 
of  losing  what  he  already  has. 

The  parsimonious  generally  defend  themselves  by  an 
appeal  to  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  economy.  But 
parsimony  is  as  distinct  from  economy,  as  profusion  is 
from  generosity. 

Economy  is  a  just  mean  i  parsimony  is  an  odious, 
selfish,  and  ridiculous  extreme*  The  economist  saves 
that  be  may  not  want ;  the  parsimonious  man  wants  that 
be  may  save.  The  one  guards  against  a  possible  evil ; 
the  other  inflicts  that  evil  upon  himself  and  others,  though 
he  possesses  the  means  of  warding  it  off;  and  locks  those 
means  up  to  moulder  and  lie  useless^  which,  properly 
applied,  would  both  increase  themselves,  and  provide 
hitn  with  comforts  and  necessaries. 

Such  a  man  would  think  a  person  foolbh,  who  should 
jump  into  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  lest  he  should  at  some 
future  time  be  arowned.  Yet  is  his  owu  conduct  equally 
uo  reasonable- 
Parsimonious  persons  are  unjust  to  themselves,  and  to 
all  dependent  upon  or  connected  with  them.  Indeed 
they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  unjust  to  every  individual 
in  society;  as  that  which  they  hoard  in  mouldering  inac- 
tivity, would,  if  circulated,  profit  indirectly  every  indi- 
vitlual  concerned  in  trade. 

Parsimony  is  a  mean  and  contemptible  vice  ;  and  it  is 
too  frequently  practised  by  those  who  have  previously 
found  tne  inconvenience  of  the  other  extreme,  profusion. 
Our  duty  is  to  act  with  and  for  the  society  in  which 
our  lot  is  cast ;  and  this  duty  extends  to  our  property  as 
well  as  to  our  persons.  Profusion  is  madness,  certainly ; 
yet  parsimony  is  as  truly  but  another  kind  of  madness. 

The  parsimonious  are  generally  fretful  and  suspicious; 
ind  those  of  them  who  are  considered  honesty  are,  in 
Fact,  but  barely  so.  He  who  is  unjust  to  himself  and  his 
>ivn  immediate  connexions,  is  seldom  very  scrupulously 
ust  to  others,  who  must  necessarily  be  less  dear  to  him. 
Elconomy  is  the  purse-bearer  of  liberality,  and  the 
>arent  of  independence.  Without  economy,  a  man  can 
leither  be  happy  nor  independent ;  and,  irtdeed,  without 
t^  few  can  scarcely  be  honest. 

Xhat  a  man  should  voluntarily  deprive  himself  of  the 
neans  of  serving  the  unfortunate,  and  procuring  comfort 
nd  consideration  for  himself,  would  be  incredible,  if 
liitances  of  such  insane  conduct  were  not,  unhappily,  too 
ommon  to  leave  room  for  incredulity. 

He  iwho  wantonly  wastes  and  dissipates  his  property, 
(  like  the  mariner  who  should  destroy  bis  compass,  and 


thus  deliver  himself  up  to  the  perils  of  the  ocean  :  and 
this  resemblance  is  the  closer,  because  the  folly  of  each 
involves  others  in  its  evil  consequences.  He  who  squanders 
his  means  upon  useless  extravagancies,  cannot  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  if  he  be  ever  so  much  inclined  to 
benevolence ;  and,  by  rendering  himself  incapable  of 
discharging  just  demands  upon  him,  he  plunges  himself 
into  a  species  of  slavery,  the  most  galling  and  irksome 
to  an  honourable  spirit  that  can  be  imagined. 

In  vain  does  he  yearn  to  administer  comfort  to  the 
afflicted,  bread  to  the  hungry,  or  apparel  to  the  naked. 
His  heart  may  glow  with  the  warmest  and  best  feelings 
of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible;  biit  his  self-inflicted 
poverty  condemns  him  to  the  painful  necessity  of  with- 
holding relief  from  those  whom  he  pities,  and  assistance 
from  those  whom  he  loves. 

But  these  are  not  sill  the  evils  which  result  from  want 
of  economy.  It  is  also  the  fruitful  parent  of  innumerable 
crimes.  Not  only  does  it  prevent  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
but  it  tempts  to  the  practice  of  vice. 

Meanness,  from  which  his  soul  would  otherwise  revolt, 
the  unhappy  victim  of  extravagance  is  frequently  com- 
pelled tm  resort  to,  in  order  to  sustain  his  useless  and 
wretched  existence.  Wearied  by  incessant  importunity* 
his  friends  at  length  perceive  that  his  case  is  utterly 
hopeless. 

kesolved  not  to  inconvenience  themselves  farther,  they 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  applications ;  and  all  the  abject 
horrors  of  starvation  present  themselves  to  him»  rendered 
the  more  terrible  by  perpetual  though  unavailing 
reminiscence  of  the  means  he  has  possessed  and  abused* 

Crime  too  frequently  results  from  this  state ;  and  he 
who  might  have  enjoyed  all  the  sroods  of  this  life — ^who 
might  have  saved  a  sinking  frieno,  relieved  the  wretched, 
and  aided  in  diffusing  intelligence,  and  the  natural 
result  of  intelligence,  virtue,  among  his  less  fortunate 
fellow-creatures — closes  a  wretched  life  by  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  or  drags  on  a  squalid  existence  in  the  work- 
house. 

Having  thus  described  the  effects  gf  a  neglect  of  it, 
we  entreat  our  young  friends  to  accustom  themselves  to 
a  systematic  economy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid 
parsimony.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  due  medium  between  reckless 
extravagance  find  niggardly  selfishness.  There  is  scarcely 
any  virtue,  the  practice  of  which  produces  more  good, 
or  the  neglect  of  it  more  evil,  than  economy. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  DEEP. 

Bbsides  the  various  encrustations,  and  numerous  species 
of  beautiful  shells,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sea  pro- 
duces, precious  gems  are  found  in  many  parts  of  its  rocky 
bed :  coral  and  pearl  are  the  productions  of  the  ocean ;  the 
former  being  a  kind  of  excrescence  growing  to  the  rocks,  and 
is  broken  off  by  dragging  a  heavy  log  over  them  attached  to 
a  line  or  chain,  and  fastened  to  a  boat,  with  which  they  row 
about.  The  coral  from  the  rocks  must  then  be  brought 
up  by  persons  who  dive  for  it,  and  who,  by  this  hazardous 
employment,  obtain  a  livelihood  :  thus  according  to  one  of 
our  admired  poets, 

"  FuU  many  a  gem  of  pumt  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfatbom'd  cavea  of  ocean  bear." 

But  these  precious  gems  are  obtained  from  caves  that  are 
fathomed,  and  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily.    From  the 
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dark  profuadity  of  the  deep,  those  ornaments  are  drawn  that 
glitter  on  the  garb  of  beauty  and  fashion,  adorn  the  assem- 
blagea  of  rank  and  distinction  in  the  splendid  drawing-rooms 
of  nobility  and  the  courts  of  princes;  yet  few  of  those  who 
wear  such  ornsments  ever  think,  and  some  perhaps  never 
heard,  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  obtained.  To  speak 
of  all  the  wonders  of  the  deep  would  occupy  volumes,  and 
be  far  too  copious  a  subject  for  this  essay ;  the  living,  as  well 
as  the  other  uatural  varieties,  are  indeed  almost  infinite,  from 
the  enormous  whale*  down  to  the  sprat  and  the  shrimp;  and 
we  may  add  the  monad,  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  aod 
only  discernible  by  the  microscope,  sporting  itself  in  a  single 
drop  of  water,  with  as  much  apparent  tase  and  satisfac- 
tion as  the  leviathan  in  the  ocean,  who  rolls  his  carcase 
through  leagues  of  space,  aud  spouts  a  sea  from  his  nostrils. 
How  wonderful  are  the  works  of  God !  How  admirable  the 
creation !  and  how  infinite  the  objects  that  excite  the  wonder 
and  astonishment  of  philosophers ! 

The  general  colour  of  the  sea  is  green,  but  there  are 
variations,  as  the  names  of  some  seas  indicate ;  such  as  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  White  Sea :  those  varhitions 
are  probably  from  the  reflection  of  light  on  some  stratum  or 
bed  not  very  Ut  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  of  the 
colour  ^  hich  is  presented  to  the  sight ;  but,  perliaps,  the  water 
itself,  if  portions  were  taken  from  those  seas,  would  not 
differ  very  much  in  coloor,  thoogh  it  might  in  saltness. 

ilow  differently  the  untaught  Indian  and  the  enlightened 
European  will  contemplate  the  ocean !  Ilie  former  may  value 
it  as  a  source  of  sustenance,  when  he  launches  his  canoe  in 
search  of  its  finny  inhabitar,ts  to  constitute  a  precarious 
meal ;  or  he  may  stretch  his  native  fancy  to  view  it  with  de- 
light, as  the  earth's  broad  mirror,  reflecting,  when  calm,  in 
its  glassy  bosom,  the  star* bespangled  firmament  of  heaven. 
Even  enlightened  aatioiia  have  considered  it  only  as  tha great 
baundary  of  countries,  and  formed  to  separate  the  different 
and  dissimilar  tribes  of  the  human  race ;  but  experience  has 
proved  that  it  was  ordained  for  nobler  purposes,  not  to  sepa- 
rate tMit  to  facilitate  communication  and  connexion  between 
distant  regiona  \  to  give  each  the  advantages  of  the  other's 
productions;  to  establish  intercourse;  to  civilize  savage 
tribes ;  to  cultivate  social  and  friendly  rdations ;  to  become 
the  highway  of  commerce ;  without  which,  half  of  man* 
kind  had  yet  been  ignorant  of  the  ezi-^teace  of  the  other  half; 
and  the  glorious  light  of  a  Divine  Revelation  unheard  of» 
where  now  it  plants  virtue,  philanthropy,  and  religion,  in 
bosoiBs  that  otherwise  would  > have  been  devoted  to  cruelty, 
ferocity,  aiid  ignorance,  little  superior  in  intellect,  to  what 
instinct  affords  to  the  brute  species.  Viewed'in  this  light  (its 
real  use  and  benefit)  how  our  minds  enlarge  and  dilate  with 
pleasing  sensations !  And  we  are  constrained  to  reverence  and 
adore  our  gracious  Creator,  who,  in  his  sovereign  wisdom 
and  goodnesSy  has  to  formed  and  ordered  all  things  for  the 
happiness  of  bis  rational  creatures. 

Long,  indeed,  the  great  use  of  the  ocean  seems  to  have 
remained  unknown  aod  unenjoyed ;  man  only  learns  by 
degrees  to  apply  the  berefits  that  nature  presents,  and  which, 
like  a  kind  molher,  she  teaches  him  to  learn  and  exercise, 
according  as  it  pleases  the  Almighty  that  knowledge  shall  le 
developed  in  the  worid,  and  human  ingenuity  gradually  avail 
itself  of  the  means  of  realizing  the  advantages  intended  for 
the  improvement  and  increasing  comfort  of  mankind,  llie 
first  adventurers  on  the  watery  element  seem  to  have  been 
the  Argonauts,  who  ventured  with  Jason  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece  from  Colchis ;  and  which.expedition  was  scarcely  greater 


than  a  trip  by  one  of  our  steamers  to  Sheemess,  and  back  to 
the  tower  of  London;  though,  from  their  httle  skill  In  tailing, 
and  having  no  other  way  of  impelling  the  vessel  than  by  oar; 
they  were  probably  a  long  time  in  making  the  voyage,  and 
considered  it  a  daring  and  wonderful  feat  of  uodaunted 
resolution  and  enterprise.     The  invention  of  sails  and  masts 
was  probably  by  the  Phcenicians,  who  passed  the  strait  oi 
Gibraltar,  and  came  to  the  coaat  of  Cornwall,  in  Britain,  to 
to  obtain  tin  for  the  manufacture  of  utensils ;  and  pethaps 
they  found  other  commodities  with  which  to  trade,    ft  is 
certain,  that  in  the  Punic  wars,  both  the  Car(hagiaiaQ&  and 
the  Romans  impelled  their  ships  by  banks*  of  osrs;  yet  proba* 
bly  the  use  of  sails  for  lighter  vessels  was  somethnes  adopted, 
particularly  by  the  Greeks ;  and  Caligula,  as  Suetoniut  men- 
tions,  had  <a  fantastical   ship  with  sails  of  many  coloure. 
Whether  it  be  true,  as  has  been  surmised,  that  Nature  m 
this  instance,  suggested  to  Art  the  use  of  sails  by  the  naulxkt, 
is  not  duly  authenticated ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  creatare 
swims  in  its  shell  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a 
natural  sail  which  it  spreads  to  the  wind,  and  steers  its  coone 
with  seaman-like  skill  and  dexterity  ;  in  its  shelly  baik,  it 
can  in.  a  moment  sink  and  again  raise  itself  at  pleasure.  A 
few  years  ago  an  ingenious  engineer,  a  Mr.  Day,  became  a 
victim  to  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  machine  whtdi  be 
had  invented  not  becoming  buoyant  again  after  siakiog',  lod 
fram  some  defect  in  its  construction,  or  sticking  to  the  bot- 
tom, it  never  rose  again  to  the  surface  :  it  does  set  foUov. 
however,  that  the  thing  is  impnictieable,  though  the  cata- 
strophe may  have  rendered  it  apparently  presunptvous  aad 
dangerous.      At  the   present  timcp    however,  the  nnnh 
faemre  and  conatructioa  of  vessels  ia  ao  oonttdeiable  as  to 
be  almost  beyond  improvement,  and  are  fomed  of  a  m 
capable  of  hoktiag  eevtral  hundred  mea.     Indeed  a  noic 
pleasing  and  picturesque  sight  cannot  be  baMdtiiaBthatflf 
a  whole  fleet  of  ships  gliding  majestically  vpon  the  oceu. . 


*  The  ikttlcton  of  a  irhale  of  the  amsi'.ng  length  of  95  feet,  wai  same 
time  ago  exhibited  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 


THE  ATYR  GUL,  OR  OTTO  OF  ROSES. 

Tuis  precious  perfume  is,  even  in  the  East,  an  ex- 
ceedingly expensive  commodity  ;  and  wf^  in  Europe, 
rarely,  if  ever,  get  it  otherwise  than  in  an  exireD)«|j 
adulterated  state.  The  account  given  of  its  discovery  b 
this.  It  is  said  that  the  consort  of  Emperor  Ichanglr^ 
whose  beauty  procured  her  the  title  of  Noor  Jebao, 
^^  the  light  of  the  world^*^  was  ao  enamoured  of  lbs 
fragrance  of  the  rose  that  she  had  ponds  and  tanks  ^^^ 
with  rose-water,  placed  in  various  parts  of  her  grounds* 
Passing  one  of  these  on  a  day,  she  observed  a  w^^ 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ro?e-water.  She  had  the 
curiosity  to  take  some  of  it  up,  and  found  that  it  bod  tbe 
scent  of  her  favourite  flower  in  a  very  far  higher  slate  of 
perfection  than  the  ordinary  rose-water*  &)me  of  the 
scum  was  then  submitted  to  chemists,  who,  by  their  aK« 
produced  from  it  the  precious  atyr  whose  surpas^ii^ 
fragrance  makes  it  so  very  great  and  expensive  s  luiurj 
even  in  the  perfume-teeming  East. 

The  means  employed  by  the  nkanufacturers  of  the  atyr 
gul  are  few  and  yerj  simple.  Water  and  rose?,  in  ^^ 
proportion  of  two  pounds  of  the  formar  (o  three  of  tU 


*  Banks  or  rows  of  oars  one  abcte  •notllei',  aone  of  their  %\A^vtp!^ 
^  having  three  liera.  Of  these  banke  Potyblus  gives  an  arcmn'.  f^^"^ 
I  meolions  same  wUb  a  greater  uumber  of  tiers  or  banks  of  ostk 
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latter,  are  pat  into  tba  alembicudia  flU)fc»b«iiif  avt%ta\\y 
removed,  bat  the  oalyx  aHowed  i»  ramaia*  Simple 
distiltalion  raquirea  no  descripti^ ;  aiui  simple  distUiation 
io  this  case  yields  ro8«»wetar. 

The  roee-water  thus  obtained  ia  nerw  poared  upon  as 
nuiny  rosea  as  were  before  used,  aad  pae  third,  of  tbeir 
weight  of  clear  water  added.  These  are  submitted  aaew 
io  the  process  of  distiUatioo,  and  the  exceedingly  slreiig 
rose«water  thus  procured  is  poured  into  pans  ojT  earthen* 
ware,  and  exposed  to  the  cool  air.  The  seum  found 
boating  on  the  water  onty  ve%uirea  (o  be  aepace^d  from 
the  latter,  Qnd  you  have  the  niuch-<iesired  atyr  gul.  We 
have  said  that  the  genuine  atyr  gul  is  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
obtained  in  perfect  purity  in  Europe.  80  far  ai  the  word 
rarely  is  coticeraed,  we-  may  exlend  the  assertion  even  to 


Ike  East.  The  vast  ^entity  of  rosea  re^i«ite  ^  yvtfd  a 
very  trifling  ouantity  of  the  essence,  so  highly  prifsel  Vfd 
so  much  in  demand,  holds  out  a  strong  tempMiefi  to 
nnprincipled  or  needy  traders  to  adulterate  their  essence 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  This  is  generally  done  by 
adding  a  certain  portion  of  Sandal  wood  to  the  roses ; 
the  former  containing  a  great  quantity  of  essential  oil, 
which  readily  takes  the  rose  scent. 

How  strong  a  temptation  there  is  to  fraud  of  this  sort, 
will  easily  be  understood  from  the  facta,  ^hal  a  gentleman 
in  India  found  that  he  could  procure  only  two  drachms 
of  atyr  from  a  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  roses ;  and 
even  in  Europe  with  all  our  superiority  of  both  implements 
and  maaipnla  nt»  more  than  two  ounces  has  at e?  been  pro- 
cured fVom  the  Hke  weight  of  llowevt. 


•MMWMMMIMWWMMaMMMM*. 


No.  VII.-SELF-INSTRUCTOR  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


MccH  of  the  beauty  of  the  magnifiesnt  Iliad  of 
Homer  coesktSy  as  we  have  said,  in  the  bsoyancy  and 
•aimation  with  which  he  writes  ;  but  he  waa  not  a  Httle 
indebted  for  his  power  to  bring  these  into  play,  to  the 
<»ircara8tairees  of  the  time  concerning  which  he  wrote. 
Tbe  time  in  qvestion  waa  almost  as  far  different  from  the 
preaent  time,  as  a  modern  epic  ia  from  the  Iliad.  The 
grand  quality  which  won  the  fight  of  the  olden  tim4»,  was 
|ief8onal  atrength  directed  by  individual  courage.  Tactics 
■were  few,  and  extremely  simple ;  and  he  waa  the  best 
leader,  whose  vaat  bulk  and  whoae  great  intrepidity 
carried  htm  fierceatand  farthest  into  tbeoppoaitig  columns 
of  hia  foemen.  Force  being  thus  an  important  element 
•of  the  govcroanoe  of  society  as  it  then  exiated,it  waathe 
quality  chiefly  employed  by  all  who  wislied  either  to 
«erve  or  to  injure  mankind  ;  and  the  adventures  of  either 
^class  were  neeesaarfly  very  different  from  what  would  be 
those  of  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  corporeal 
strength,  dexterity  in  warlike  exercises^  and  a  patient 
-endurance  of  hunger,  thirat,  fatigue,  and  danger,  are  in- 
^nitely  inferior,  in  tlioaewhe  dhrect  thedeatinies  of  nations, 
to  sagacity  in  the  closet  and  a  good  name  in  the  money 
anarket. 

Perhaps  a  more  aublime  perseverance  and  consnmmate 
«kill  have  never  been  displayed  by  a  human  l)eing,  than 
were  displayed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  during  the  terrible  war  with 
France;  but  his  character  would  aeem  any  thing  but 
heroic  in  the  plot  of  a  modern  epic.  Even  the  most 
illustriotts  of  military  commanders  of  oar  own  time 
^vould  figure  to  very  little  advantage  in  such  a  poem.  The 
complex  manoeuvre,  the  far  aeelng  tactical  skill,  the 
calculating  science  of  a  Buonaparte,  or  even  his  con* 
•queror  tbe  tllustrioaa  Wellington,  have  not  the  sort  of 
sublimity  which  would  make  them  serviceable  to  a  poet, 
^ho  would  throw  off  a  far  more  striking  picture  of  8 haw 
the  Life-goardsman,  putting  some  five  or  six  eniriaaaiera 
Iiorg  de  combat. 

The  chief  quality,  then,  of  theprinctpnl  oharacter-^the 
liero,  properly  so  called — muat  be  hia  talents  for  a  leader 
in  war  ;  he  must  possess  the  sublime  of  action,  not  of  mere 
«entiment.  In  the  fight,  he  must  not  be  at  a  distance, 
planning  with  a  master-mind  soate  manoeuvre,  by  which 
the  physical  force  of  others,  shall  be  best  put  into  action. 
Contrari  vise,  he  it  is  who  is  to  charge  where  the  battle  rages 
most  fiercely ;  and  it  is  from  his  eras  that  tbe  bbws  must 


be  given  beneath  which  tfie  strongest  ol  his  foemen  faIT» 
and  the  boldest  of  them  tremble.  Are  his  Mlow^'s 
beaten  back,  hia  arm  it  is  that  stems  fhe  tide  of  the 
on-rashing  and  eager  foe,  and  reeleros  to  his  own  simple 
and  easily  formed  plan  of  battle,  the  ordev  that  waa  for  a 
brief  apace  broken  throngh,  We  must  wet  only  be  told 
how  he  thought,  but  also  h4»w  he  aeted  (  not  merely  what 
platos  he  formed  in  the  tent,  or  in  the  march,  hut  hew 
many  foemen  actually  fell  beneath  the  irresistible  vigoerof 
his  arm.  Nor  was  it  only  that  the  farslyion  of  the  warfare 
of  ancient  times  was  more  fitted  for  heroic  narrative  than 
our  oM*n  is:  great  as  was  the  advantage  Homer  derfved 
from  this  circumstance  he  had  another  of  ineomparaMe 
value  in  th^  ancient  state  of  mythology.  Adventures 
that  in  a  modern  poem  would  be  revoltin^y  ebswd,  are 
probable  enough  when  we  read  them  in  Homer.  The 
facility  with  which  the  most  tremendous  wounds  tnflioted 
by  mortal  foemen  ere  cured,  is  not  at  all  improbable,  when 
we  have  admitted  that  a  god  was  the  healer ;  and  if  a 
hero  in  ponderous  armour,  is  enabled  to  take  himself  out 
of  the  sight  of  his  enemies,  that  is  no  marvel  either,  wlien 
we  all  but  see  a  goddess  shielding  him  from  sight  in  a 
cloud.  ^ 

Put  such  an  incident  as  this  into  a  modern  epic^ 
founded  upon  modern  events ;  and  instead  of  prodocing 
such  a  work  as  an  Alexander  would  enshrine  ia  a  golden 
casket,  you  will  he  merely,  and  very  richly,  earning  to 
yourself  the  pity  of  even  your  least  intelligent  critic. 

Though  the  main  action  of  the  piece  must  belong  to 
the  hero,  the  epic  allows  of  a  tolerably  copions  intrO* 
duction  of  episoaes.  The  word  episode  is  compounded  of 
the  two  Greek  words  epi,  which  means njpoii,  and  eiirocfosy 
which  means enfrj^.  The  whole  woixl,  therefore,  maybe 
defined  to  mean,  vhat  which  is  added  to,  or  grafted  on;  a 
separate  incidont,  chiefly  valuable  as  giving  variHyto  the 
whole  narration.  The  feasting  and  the  council-board  might 
have  been  supposed  in  the  case  of  the  Iliad  ;  hut  the 
actual  and  life-like  description  of  them  not  only  afhrds 
a  great  variety  to  the  action,  but  also  crives  us  a  degree  of 
personal  interest  in  the  actors,  which  their  mere  heroism, 
could  probably  not  have  created. 

Here  again  Homer  derives  vast  adVuntiige  from  the 
manners  of  the  age  x)f  which  he  wrote,  livery  thing  was 
picturesque  and  bizarre  ;  the  very  banqueting  had  some- 
thing of  profuse  and  barbarous  magnificence  about  ft. 
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Having  premised  thus  much  of  Homer's  decidedly 
great  adyantages  over  the  modern  poets,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  depict  his  use  of  them. 

(To  be  eontinued,) 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

(Cwtimuedfnmp.  489  J 

BuoKAPAnTC  had  now  fone  too  far  to  leave  any  room 
fi>r  retraction  or  retrogression;  and  many  of  those  men  of 
military  rank  and  influence  who  had  entertained  the  design 
of  opposing  his  ambitious  measures,  perceiving,  from  all 
the  aspects  of  public  affairs,  that  he  would  infallibly 
succeed,  suddenly  turned  round  to  his  opinions,   and 

gave  in  their  adhesion  of  the  new  state  of  things  which 
e  proposed  to  establish. 

Thus  reinforced,  and  confident  of  success,  Buonaparte 
proceeded  to  the  Council  of  Ancients  on  the  1 0th  Bru- 
maire.  There  he  upbraided  the  members  with  a  more 
than  Cromwellian  virulence  and  passion ;  but  although 
his  agents  and  friends  had  been  so  busily  at  work  in  cor- 
rupting the  minds  of  those  who  ought  the  most  strongly 
to  have  opposed  him,  he  was  received  with  many  angry 
and  taunting  expressions  by  the  remaining  members. 
Gourgand,  when  speaking  of  this  scene,  says,  ^'  There 
were  moments  when  he  spoke  like  a  god  ;  others,  when 
he  expressed  himself  like  the  most  ordinary  mortal." 
Upon  this  hyperbolical  rant  of  the  general's,  Bourrienne 
more  sincerely  and  sensibly  remarks,  ^<  Half  of  this  is 
tme ;  but  I  was  present,  and  I  can  very  conscientiously 
affirm,  that  I  did  not  hear  the  god."  The  Council  of  the 
Ancieuts,  and  that  of  Five  Hundred,  having  been  duly 
bullied,  the  object  of  Buonaparte  was  accomplished. 
Roger  Ducas,  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  himself,  being  con- 
suls, the  five  directors — they  who  had  hated,  feared, 
and  opposed  him  so  much — were  sent  to  the  right-about 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  though  they  had  been  so  many 
raw  conscripts-  undergoing  their  first  knapsack  drill. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  on  the  consul's  replacing  the 
defunct  directorial  government,  the  treasury  of  France 
was  so  miserably  poor,  that  when  Buonaparte,  on  the 
day  after  his  accession  to  the  consular  dignity,  desired  to 
send  a  courier  to  General  Champironet,  there  were  not 
twelve  hundred  francs  to  spare  for  the  courier's  travelling 
expenses!  In  this  difficulty,  Buonaparte  met  with  a 
zealous  and  disinterested  friend,  in  the  person  of  M.  Col- 
lot,  who  had  served  under  him  in  Italy,  and  who  now 
nobly  and  promptly  came  to  his  aid  with  the  princely 
loan  of  five  hundred  thousand  francs  in  gold.  On  this 
subject  Bourrienne  honestly  confesses,  that  his  friend  and 
hero  made  an  exceedingly  ill  return  for  a  service  at  once 
so  prompt  and  valuable.  He  says,  ^^  Buonaparte  after- 
wards behaved  to  M.  Collot  as  though  he  desired  to  punish 
him  for  the  crime  of  being  rich.  This  sum  which,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  lent,  made  so  fine  an  appearance 
in  the  consular  treasury,  was  not  repaid  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  and  then  without  interest.  This,  indeed,  was 
not  the  only  instance  which  M.  Collot  had  reason  to  com- 

Iilain  of  Buonaparte,  who  was  never  inclined  to  acknow- 
edge  his  important  services,  nor  even  to  render  justice 
1o  his  conduct" 


Gratitude   and  justice,  in  plain-spoken  truth  were 
words  not  to  be  found  in  Buonaparte's  vocabulary. 
The   servile  flatterers  of  Buonaparte  mtke  i  point 

generally,  and  more  especially  when  speaking  of  the  I9tii 
nimaire,  of  attributing  to  him  an  absolutely  Clccroniaa 
eloquence,  and  of  ascribing  his  success  to  the  fsscbatioff 
effect  of  his  oratorical  talent.  Are  such  low  ind  crw 
flatteries  always  to  degrade  writers,  and  be  heaped  upon 
the  magnates  of  the  nations  ?  Will  the  former  Deverleara 
to  respect  themselves  ?  Will  the  latter  never  learn  to 
know  themselvesi  and  to  reflect  that 

*'  Praise  aadacnred  is  satire  in  diigoiae  ?" 

The  ministers  whom  Buonaparte  appointed,  Docat 
and  Sieyes  being  in  fact  only  mere  tools  in  hii  baixk, 
were  La  Place,  as  minister  of  the  interior;  Berthier,i» 
minister  of  war ;  Reinhand,  as  minister  of  forei^  affain; 
Fouch6,  as  minister  of  police.;  Ferfait,  as  minister  of 
marine;  Cambac^res,  as  minister  of  justice;  aodGaiidio, 
as  minister  of  finance.  Neither  Reinhaud  nor  La  Place 
remained  long  in  office  ;  the  former  being  very  speedilj 
replaced  by  the  subtle  and  many-talented  Tilleynodi 
and  the  latter  by  Lucien,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Napoien 
Buonaparte.  On  the  twenty-sixth  Brumaire,  the  ooouii, 
who  had  been  barely  a  week  in  possession  of  their  power, 
issued  a  decree,  proscribing  thirty-eight  individuals,  who 
were  ordered  to  be  transported  to  the  pestiferooscliaate 
of  the  French  colony  of  Guiana ;  and  ordering  tweotj- 
three  others  to  be  detained  under  the  surveillance  of  i)k 
police,  in  a  particular  part  of  the  department  of  Lovr 
Charente. 

Upon  this  decree  Bourrienne  very  jastly  as  veil  u 
candidly  remarks,  that  it  was  productive  of  miicliiel 
to  the  character  of  the  new  government,  havingf  the 
appearance  of  a  ^^  wanton  severity  totally  at  varitoce 
with  the  assurances  of  mildness  and  moderation  aade  on 
the  nineteenth  of  that  very  month."  Buonaparte,  vilh 
his  accustomed  reservedness,  easily  perceived  that  be 
had  somewhat  overstepped  the  mark  in  the  exercise  et 
his  still  but  infant  authority ;  and,  with  dianelertstic 
cunning,  he  caused  Cambac^res,  in  his  character  of 
minister  of  justice,  to  make  a  report,  that  the  puhuc 
tranquillity  did  not  require  the  deportation  of  prwcnW 
persons,  but  only  their  detention  in  their  respective  cos* 
munes,  or  such  other  as  the  minister  of  police  ni^^ 
deem  preferable ;  and  a  decree  to  that  effect  wa*  accord- 

ino^ly  issued. 

Si^yes  and  Roger  Ducas  had  nominally  as  moch  pover 

as  Buonaparte ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  the  consulate.  How- 
ever, their  being  his  mere  and  very  tools,  did  notprert'' 
him  from  associating  Cambac^res  and  Le  Brun  with  biv- 
self,  instead  of  them  ;  as,  indeed,  he  had  even  before  w 
18th  Brumaire  determined  upon  doing.   Bourrienne  «ir 
truly  fays,  that  the  new  consuls  gave  Buonaparte  r* 
cause  to  reproach  them  with  giving  him  rooch  embirrsJ'' 
ment  in  his  rapid  progress  towards  the  imperial  throw 
They  were  in  fact,  as  a  very  characteristic  scene  beiwp; 
Buonaparte  and  the  wily  Talleyrand  will,  by  and  '•Jj 
serve  to  show,  meant  for  nothing  more  than  the  toe 
his  ambition,  and  the  stalking-horses  of  his  J^P^I^jI'. 
All  the  fierce  declaimers  aflrainst  monarchy,  sndinj^ 
ornate  eulogists  of  what  they  &cetiously  miscall  •'  rfp«  * 
can  liberty,"  are  extremely  fond  of  censuring  ^^^^^^ 
ment  of  ^«  gendarmerie,"  "  spies,"  and  so  forth,   i"-. 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  only  in  moaarcbitf' 
those  basest  of  all  base  creatures,  spies,  are  encour«r 
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bj  bribes  not  only  to  say  what  (hey  do  know,  but  also 
to  invent  that  which  has  no  existence,  save  in  their  fertile 
and  very  vlllanous  Imaginations.      Were  this  representa- 
tion true,  it  wonld  go  not  a  little  way  towards  altering 
our  opinion  upon  the  respective  merits  of  a  monarchy 
and  a  republtc ;   for  the  employment  of  spies  is  as  mis- 
chievous in  its  consequences,  as  it  is  alnrost  in  variably  ba^e 
in  its  motive.     It  creates  a  body  of  men  who  know 
of  no  earthly  good,  save  gold ;  and  who,  for  that  go}6^ 
will  unscrupulously  sacrifice  the  liberty  or  lives  of  their 
feffow-nicn,  and  peril  the  ralvation  of  their  own  souls. 
The  best,  the  most  touching,  the   most  ennobling,  and 
tbe  most  hallowing  feelings  of  our  common  natare,  have 
no  power  over  them  ;  for  they  are  never  more  successful 
in   their  unholy  trade  than   when  fhey  are  traitors  to 
friendship,  betrayers  of  confidence;    serpents,  stinging^ 
with  a  deadly  wound  the  charitable  and  unsuspecting 
bosom  that  has  warmed  them  into  noxious  and  destroytno*, 
though  unseen   and  unsuspected  power.      It  is  in  the 
confided  secret  of  the  too  sincere  and  incautious  friend, 
in  the  thoughtless    exclamation  of  the  hospitable   and 
unsuspicious  host,  that  the  spy  finds  his  best  materials 
for   mafmracturing  profitable   falsehoods ;    and  it  is  in 
^'  leading  into  temptation,"  in  Sagi^esting  evil  thoughts 
where  none  such  have  previously  existed,  and  in  nurtur- 
ing and  aggravating  them  where  they  do  exist,  that  he 
finds  his  best  and  most  convertible  materials  for  shaping 
his  dastardly  and  traitorous  truths.     Wretches  who  are 
thus  vile  in  themselves,  and  whose  whole  lives  are  de- 
voted to  charging  guilt  upon  innocence,  and  to  warming 
guilty   thought   mlo  guilty   action,   are   such   a  public 
nuisance,    such    a   prolific    and   pestiferous    source   of 
misery  to  some  and  of  demoralization  to  others,  that  if 
it  could  be  shewn  that  they  are  inherent  in  and  indis- 
pensable to  this,  that,  or  the  other  political  institution, 
we  much  doubt  whether  any  consideration  would  pre- 
vent us  from  holding  up  thatinstitnti9n  to  the  Indignant 
loathinof  and  execration  of  mankind.     But  the  followinnr 
sketch — and  be  it  observed  that  this  is  only  one  among 
fnanij,  very  many  that  we  might  adduce — will  show  that 
republicanism  can  now  and  then  employ  bad  means  as 
well   as  monarchy  ;   and  that  if  there  were  spies  under 
the  monarchical  tyrant  Louis  XL,  so  also  there  were 
spies  under  the  republican  tyrant  Buonaparte. 

We  Iiad  occasion  some  time  back  to  make  mention  of 
tbe  proscriptioD,  at  once  tyrannical  and  impolitic,  which 
was  the  very  first  act  by  which  the  first  consulate  was 
both   signalised  and  characterised.     Among  those  who 
were  included  in  the  list  of  persons  destined  to  sink,  inch 
by  inch,  into  their  graves,  in  the  pestilential  colony  of 
Guiana,  was  M.  Moreau  de  Worms,  def>nty  from  the 
Youiie.     Bourrienne,  who  upon  several  occasions  acted 
like  a  true  lover  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  who  by 
this    time   had   very  deservedly  obtainea   considerable 
influence   over  the  mind  of  Buonaparte,  exerted  that 
influence  so  slrenQously  and  so  successfally,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  erasure  of  m.  de  Worms^s  name  from  the  list 
of  exiles.     Not  many  days  aflerwards,  that  weak  and 
easily  gulled  personage,  tlte  Abbe  Sieyes,  entered  the 
cabinet  of  Buonaparte  while   Bourrienne  was  writing 
there.     Presenting  an  open  letter,  the  Abb6  ironically, 
aruL     with    an    air  of    triumph,    exclahned,  ^< Behold! 
fhis  M.  de  Worms,  whom  Bourrienne  induced  you  to 
save  from  banishment,  is  acting  very  finely !     I  told  yon 
how  it  would  be.     I  have  this  letter  from   Sens,  his 
native  place.    It  inform?  me  that  he  is  in  that  town, 


where  he  hns  assembled  the  people  in  the  markct*plaee, 
and   indulged   in  tlte  most  violent  declamations  against 
the  18lh  Brumaire  I"   <*Can  you  rely  upon  your  agent  ?'> 
was  the  very  natciral  inquiry  of  Buonaparte.     "  Per- 
fectly," was  the  positive  and  self- satis  tied  reply  of  the 
pragmatical  Abb6.    Turning  to  Bourrienne,  and  handing 
him  the  letter,  Buonaparte  commenced  reproaching  him 
in  (lint  style  of  virulent  abuse  which  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  when  angered ;  and  which  was  one  of  the 
very  many  pettinesses  which  prevented  him  from  belying 
the  adage,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  hit  valet.    Bourrienne 
seems  to  have  had  a  calm  way  of  doing  bMsiness,  which 
is  beyond  all  others  the  most  efficient  in  dealing  with, 
and  exercising  influence  over,  people  who  are  apt  to  give 
way  to  fits  of  anger.     ()n  thU  occaaton  he  quite  coolly 
replied  to  both  the  letter  of  the  gulled  Abb^,  and  to  the 
abase  of  the  enraged  consul,  by  demanding  of  the  latter^ 
^^  What  would  you  say,  if  I  were  within  an  hour  to  prt>- 
dace  that  very  M.  Moreau  de  Wornm,  whom  this  veri* 
dical  document  affirnn  to  be  now  deoiaiming  at  Sens?" 
"  I  defy  you  to  do  it,''  replied  the  consul.    '*  Very  well,'* 
said  Bourrienne,  *'  I  have  made  myself  responsible  for 
him,  but  I  know  what  I  am  about.     He  is  violent  in  his 
politics,  but  he  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  incapable  of 
compromising  his  friend.'*      •♦WcH,  go  and  finti  hftn, 
then.*'     And  away  went  our  secretary.     He  perfectly 
well  knew  how  to  perform  his  task ;  for  he  well  knew 
that  M.  Moreau  de  Worms  had  lain  hidden  in  Paris 
from  the  instant  that  the  new  despotism  was  established  ; 
and  in  point  of  fact  he  had  not  been  more  than  an  ho«r 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  hiding-place  of  his  friend 
when  he  was  thus  confidently  defied  to  produce  him. 

Within  the  stipulated  time  M.  Moreau  de  Worms  was 
in  the  petit  cabinet  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  in  eameat 
conversation  with  Buonaparte.  When  the  former  had 
departed,  the  latter  said,  "  Yon  are  rightf  Bourrienne  ; 
that  foot  Sieyes  is  as  credulous  as  a  Cassandra.  This 
proves  that  wo  should  not  be  too  ready  to  believe  the 
reports  of  the  wretches  zeham  we  are  cblfged  to  employ  in 
the  polrce.'' 

The  italics  fn  the  above  passage  are  our  own;  we 
have  used  them  because  we  think  we  cannot  too  empha- 
tically, or  too  strikingly,  point  out  to  observation  tbe 
sophrstry  of  Buonaparte's  languagne.  He  confesses  that 
the  mouchards  of  tne  police  are  wretches ;  but  tries  to 
shiA  from  his  own  shoulder  the  tremendous  gailtof  em- 
ploying them,  by  speaking  of  being  "  obliged  "  todoao. 
Who  obtisred  him  to  usorp  power ;  to  me  that  powor 
despotfcaily  j  to  make  aH  real  lovers  of  their  oonntry, 
and  all  real  welt-wrshers  to  the  temporal  and  etemuL 
interests  of  the  human  race,  hi«r  enemies  ?  In  abort,  who 
obliged  him  to  kTed  **  those  wretches  ?" 

Threatening  89  the  affair  in  the  first  instance  mlgiit 
seem  to  M.  de  Worms,  that  gentleman  in  fact  gained  by 
it  not  a  Irtfle.  His  conversation  with  Bnonaparte  oon^ 
vinced  that  politic  consul  that  he  was  like  many  another 
professing  patriot,  violent  indeed  in  tone^  but  by  n^ 
means  unmanageable.  The  speedy  consequence  xmMy 
that  M.  de  Worms  was  relieved  from  the  tediousness^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  peril,  of  being  obliged  to  lie  petdu^ 
and  in  a  verrfew  days  he  atiH  farther  gamed  by  his 
brief  visH  to  the  Luxembotirg.  <'  Bonrrienne,*'  said  tbe 
consul,  ^'  M'.  Moreau  is  pretty  well ;  I  am  satisfied  witk 
him  ;  I  wlfl  do  sometbrrrg  for  hfin."  And  shortly  «fi6r*> 
wards  the  ex-deputy  from  the  Yoirne  was  appointed  to  & 
snug  berth  of  10,000  francs  per  annnm.   Happy  rapuMh^ 
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whose  despot  could  so  easily  perceive  the  merits  of 
patriots;  aod  whose  patriots  were  so  easilj  induced  to 
lay  aside  their  sturdy  prejudices  when  required  by 
their  country's  good,  and  their  own  scantily-furnished 
pockets ! 

Ah  !  let  us  indeed  detest  the  spy  :  he  is  worthy  of  all 
loathing  ;  his  vile  trade  is  one  vast  moral  upas,  spread- 
ing death  and  desolation  around ; — but  in  the  mean  time 
let  us  remember,  that  if  the  kingly  despot  Louis  XI. 
had  his  Tristran  L'Uermite,  the  consular  despot  Buona- 
parte had  his  Fouche  and  his  Sieyes  ! 

Of  the  latter,  by  the  way,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  in  the  way  of  character ;  for,  notwithstanding  that 
his  life  was  one  long  refutation  of  their  nonsense,  there 
were  writers,  even  in  England,  who,  in  their  intense 
and  insane  love  of  the  miserable  anarchy  which  they 
thought  fit  to  call  by  the  holy  but  too  frequently  dese- 
crated name  of  liberty,  could  not  or  woutd  not  see  a 
fault  in  the  patriotic  ex-priest,  who  had  the  singular  merit 
of  having  manufactured  whole  pigeon-holes  full  of  con- 
stitutions. 

(To  he  c<mUnved,J 


NOTES  ON  PERSIA. 

We  rarely  think  it  necessary  to  borrow  very  largely 

from  the  pages  of  our  more  expensive  contemporaries  ; 

but  whenever  we  do  so,  we  feel  it  necessary,  in  justice 

both  to  them  and  to  our  own  character,  to  confess  both 

the  extent  and  the  nature  of  our  obligations.     Acting  on 

this  feeling,  we  beg  to  confess  that   the   most  of  the 

substance,  though   not  the   language,  of  the   following 

*<  Notes  on  Persia"  is  derived  from  the  sixth  number  of 

that  truly  able  and  valuable  publication,  ^^  The  British 

and    Foreign  Review."     That  able   work   has   for  the 

second  article  of  its  current  number,  a  review  of  five 

valuable  works,  published  between  the  years   1818  and 

1832;  aod  the  extracts  made  from  them  contain  at  once 

the  most  graphic  and  the  most  valuable  illustrations  of 

Eastern  manners  that  we  have  anywhere  met  with,  out 

of  the  life-like  creations  of  the  highly-giflted  Mr.  Morier. 

In  Persia,  as  elsewhere,  the  clergy  are  not  only  the 

most  learned,  but  also  the  most  influential  class  ;  but  we 

cannot  say  thai  they  are,  as  in  christian  countries,  the 

most  moral  and  useful  members  of  the  community.     On 

the  contrary,  not  even  the  Brahmins  of  India  can  outdo 

the  hypocrisy  and  chicanery  of  the  Persian  ecclesiastics, 

<<  from  the  Moojtched  down  to  the  lowest  Moollah." 

Shah  Sultaun  Hoossetn,  one  of  the  best-meaning,  and 
at  the  same  time  weakest  and  worst-judffing,  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Persia,  had  allowed  the  ecclesiastical  order 
to  obtain  a  dangerous  influence  over  state  affairs,  and  a 
most  unreasonably  large  share  of  the  public  revenues — 
amounting,  it  is  affirmed,  to  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 
On  the  accession  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  was  a  prince  of  a 
very  different  character,  the  chief  priests  were  sent  for 
by  him ;  and  on  their  arrival  he  asked  them  to  what 
purpose  they  devoted  their  too  large  revenues.  Fancying 
that  they  should  at  once  secure  his  favour,  they  sanctimo- 
niously replied,  ^^  They  are  devoted  to  the  support  of 
priests,  of  colleges,  and  of  mosques,  in  which  we  con* 
tinnally  pray  for  the  success  of  our  sovereigns."  ^'  Tush !'/ 
replied  the  able  and  wary  despot,   <^  your  prayers  have 


not  been  well  said  then,  for  the  empire  has  most  declined 
when  you  have  been  the  most  pampered  and  Ibe  nioit 
prosperous.  Your  wealth  must  be  appropriated  to  Unie 
who  have  'truly  served  and  saved  the  nation^to  ny 
gallant  soldiers.'*  The  Shah's  deeds  answered  to  hit 
words ;  and  in  despite  of  the  most  envenomed  hmtility 
and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  as  well  as  Iq 
scorn  and  defiance  of  the  discontent  with  which  tbev 
contrived  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  he  instantly  seized  upon  almost  the  whole  of  tke 
church  property.  Thus  deprived  of  the  principal  portioa 
of  their  previously  huge,  too  huge  revenae,  and  yet  not 
one  whit  the  less  fond  than  before  of  luxurious  aod 
expensive  living,  the  priesthood  rapidly  deteriorated  ia 
character,  resorting  to  the  most  disgraceful  and  impodent 
trickery  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money. 

The  trickery  of  the  priests  of  Persia  is  of  varioaiktBdi, 
according  to  their  various  ranks.  The  Moojtebeds,  tbe 
highest  of  them,  and  those  who  now  occupy  tbe  place, 
though  ihey  do  not  enjoy  the  revenue,  of  the  former 
pontiffs,  possess  very  high  consideration ;  and  weaitbj 
individuals,  who  desire  to  appropriate  money  to  the 
purposes  of  charity — a  virtue  much  and  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  the  Persian  priests  of  all  ranks-^aitecommoQlj 
select  for  their  almoner,  a  priest,  generally  of  the  bi^het 
rank.  In  the  words  of  our  clever  coutemporary,  ^'  the  holy 
roan,  considering  himself  very  fairly  included  among  the 
objects  intended  by  the  donor,  takes  care  that  a  coa- 
siderable  portion  shall  be  thus  worthily  applied.*'  Aod 
thus  a  double  wickedness  is  perpetrated;  the  weaitby 
are  duped  out  of  their  gold,  and  miserable  paapen  ire 
deprived  of  the  sums  intended  for  their  relief  aod 
maintenance. 

As  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  rank  among  this  bodj 
of  men,  we  find  their  frauds  grow  more  and  more  grosslj 
and  unredeemably  petty  and  impudent ;  and  the  lowest 
order,  the  Moollahs,  are  mere  and  very  vagraots, 
buiSbons,  and  swindlers.  Judicial  astrology,  interpretation 
of  dreams,  and  fortune-telling,  are  among  the  reputable 
and  useful  arts  of  these  men,  a  nnroberof  whom  are '^bang- 
ers on  "  at  every  mosque,  shrine,  and  college  ihmgh- 
out  the  empire.  Besides  these  Moollahs  and  other prieits, 
Persia  has  the  still  further  misfortune  to  be  tormeatad 
and  fleeced  by  an  almost  incredibly  numerous  host  of 
Fakirs  and  Dervises.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are 
precisely  such  characters  as  the  blunt  and  expreviv 
language  of  one  of  our  old  Acts  of  Parliament  calh 
^'sturdy  vagrants."  Professing  the  utmost  possible ptetjj 
they  preach  poverty,  self-denial,  and  purity  of  conduct; 
yet  they  clamorously  solicit  alms,  and  extrava^ntlj 
spend  them,  passing  their  whole  lives  in  a  disgasti^f 
alternation  of  mendicity  and  sensual  riot.  Not  cootented 
with  clamouring  for  alms  in  phraseology  that  would  be  if 
the  very  last  degree  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  to  the  Tcrj 
last  degree  blasphemous,  these  sanctimonious  chests  aie 
thick-and-thin  professors  of  alchymy.  The  adroitneja 
of  their  sleight  of  band  is  such,  that  English  gentlemeo 
of  the  highest  talent  and  acuteness,  though  tbey  cooid 
of  course  not  be  deceived  by  the  trickery,  have  y«t  bccB 
unable  to  discover  in  what  particular  way  it  was  per- 
formed. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  our  mission  in  Penia^u 
deluded  by  come  of  these  worthies  into  a  belief  of^ 
power  to  transmute  metals.  For  this  purpose  he  required 
some  lead,  and  the  English  gentleman  supplied  hinwiA 
some  pistol-bullets.    After  due  ceremony,  the  bull  ti^ 
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together  vilh  the  boasted  irani^mDling  powder,  were 
tlirown  in(o  the  crucible,  and  lo  the  great  marvel  of  the 
gentleuiBn  bis  friend  the  alchymist  very  ipeedilj  drew  forth 
a  solid  lump  of  fine  gold  just  equal  in  weight  to  the  buUeLs. 
Believing  that  be  had  dow  sufficiently  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  his  intended  victim,  our  Pakir  proceeded  to 
dun  him  for  a  good  round  Bum  of  money,  necessary,  as 
he  alleged,  to  purchase  such  a  quantity  of  the  transmuting 
powder  as  would  enable  him  to  commence  operation  on  a 
proper  scale  of  magnificence.  But  the  Englishman, 
(bough  puzzled  and  soroewhat  staggered,  had  too  much 
of  Ibe  characterUtic  cantion  and  shrewdnesa  of  his  nation 
to  be  gulled  into  any  such  folly  ;  and  the  Fakir,  fearing 
that  he  should  lose  the  gold  he  had  handed  over  from 
the  crucible,  offered  to  explain  the  trick  by  which  he 
had  effected  bis  pretended  transmutation  and  real 
impoalare,  on  condition  of  his  having  his  piece  of  gold 
restored  to  him — a  bargain  to  which  our  friend,  who 
was  both  wealthy  and  generous,  acceded. 

Let  it  not  be  nupposed  that  we  speak  of  the  imposture 
of  alcbymy  in  the  East  e<(  being,  as  in  Europe,  merely  a 
mailer  of  history.  So  far  is  that  from  being  (be  caie, 
that  the  writer  of  the  clever  paper  to  which  we  have 


already  acknowledged  our  obligation,  says,  "  We  happen 
to  know  that,  within  this  Iwelremonlh  past,  an  Arab  of 
Bagdad  who  wu  actually  employed  by  the  Pasha  for  that 
purpose,  did  absolutely  accomplish  an  apparent  transmu- 
tation of  brass  into  gold  with  a  dexterity  that  eluded  the 
sagacity  of  a  shrewd  Italian,  master  of  the  Mint  of  that 
place,  who  stood  perfectly  prepared  and  anxious  to 
expose  the  alchemist.  Many  modes  were  suggested  by 
which  it  was  pretended  the  impostor  might  have  conveyed 
the  gold  into  the  crucible  ;  but  none  of  these  could  be 
practised  in  the  case  in  question,  and  the  trick  remained 
undetected." 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  see  (be  difficulty  of 
divining  how  this  trick  was  performed.  From  the  great 
similarity  in  colour  of  brass  and  gold,  any  juggler, 
possessing  a  merely  tolerable  facility  at  sleigbt  of  hand, 
<H)uld  easily  put  the  gold  into  the  crucible  instead  of  the 
brass  ;  especially  aided,  as  the  deceptio  visus  invariably  is, 
by  the  antics  and  the  loquacity  of  (he  exhibiting  impostor, 
who  leaves  no  means  untried  to  divert  and'  occupy  the 
attention  of  those  whom  be  is  engaged  in  endeavouring 
lo  cheat. 


Graham  Itland,  tirvvn  up  tga  Volcanic  En^tion  in  lAe  Medittrraiuan- 
I  p 
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GRAHAM  ISLAND, 


THRO^y    UP     BY     A    VOLCANIC     ERUPTION    IN  THB    MEDITEBRANEAir. 


Although  the  causts  and  secret  operations  of  volcnnoes 
still  remain  to  be  discovered,  }  et  several  theories  have  heen 
put  forlh  regarding  them  ;  the  mofct  elaborate  and  probable 
ifl  that  of  M.  Howd,  quoted  in  the  **  I^nd-m  EhcTclopacdia." 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  volcanoes  thnt  have  3  et  been 
discovered,  with  cne  vr  t.vo  excejitions,  are  situated  near 
the  sea;  and,  according  to  M.  Hdwel's  opinion,  water  is 
necessary  to  their  formation  ;  his  belief  is  much  strengthened' 
by  the  curious  fact,  that  the  burning  m»»tter  becomes  extin- 
guit'hed  when  the  sea  recedes  from  ita  neighbourhood,  while 
in  the  various  eruptions  that  have  taken  ploce  at  Vesuvtu?, 
iEtna,  Hecla,  and  other  volcanoes,  water-  and  aea-ealt  have 
always  been  found  among$»t  -  the  matter  ejeeted.  In  the 
year  1(JS0,  a  torrent  of  boiling  water  wnd- lava  rushed  from 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  dcHroying  Portioi  and  Torre  dei 
Greco.  JEtnvi  discharged  overwhelming  torrents  of  boiling 
sea- water  in  1763.  Sir  William  Hamilton  also  reports  to 
have  seen  water  thrown  up  from  the  snme  mountain. 
Hence  in  M.  Howel's  theory  is  included  the  belief  that  the 
foundation  of  the  burning  mountain  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  From  this  statement  the  question  naturally  arises, 
— how  happens  it  in  cases  of  eru]>tion,  that  the  vast  bed  of 
ignited  matter,  when  bursting  out  into  eruption,  is  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  admissiin  of  the  still  more  vast  weight  and 
power  of  the  ocean  ?  The  theorist  answers  thus: — 'Jhe  fire 
having  disposed  the  substances  in  fusion,  or  having  melted 
and  swollen  them  so  as  to  make  an  eruption,  discharges  the 
ignited  matter  with  sufEcient  force  to  overcome  the  resis- 
tance of  the  column  of  water,  which  would  otherwise  oppose 
its  ascent;  but  as  the  stiength  of  the  fire  diminished,  the 
matter  discharged  was  no  longer  expelled  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  orifice,  and  by  accumulating,  soon  closed  it  up :  an 
opinion  which  this  instance  of  volcanic  eruption  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  represented  in  our  engraving*  go^  a 
great  way  to  support. 

The  same  cauifc  which  contributed  to  effect  the  phenome- 
non we  are  about  to  describe,  has  at  different  times  performed 
other  wonders  of  a  like  nature.  The  whole  chain  of  the 
Lipari  Islands,  extending  from  six  to  seven  leagues  from  the 
northern  roast  of  Sicily,  are  volcanic.  On  the  principal  of 
these  is  built  a  tolerably  large  town,  which  is  populated  to 
the  extent  of  14,000  soulf .  About  a  mile  from  this  island, 
which  is  called  Lipari,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  chanael  of 
the  sea,  is  Vulcane,  another  volcanic  island^  into  the  crater 
of  which  Lieutesaot- General  Cockburn  hed  the  hardihood 
to  descend.  Besides  theae  two  enumerstedj  tfaeiA  ture  nine 
other  of  these  singulanislaads^. 

A  recent  ditaovery  qq; Mount  JEXha  (wbtoh  is,  if  not  the 
cause,  the  seailroft  thoie  volcanic  pbenom^ia  so  abundant  in 
its  immediate  mghbouiiiood)  off^B  another  method  of  ac* 
counting  for  the  pnpMnoe-of  water nmongst  the  buralDg  lava. 

"  A  remarkable  diacsvvery/'  saya  Mr.  Lyell,  inhia  JPHnr 
ciples  of  Geology  "  haa.  lately' been  made  ontiSbia,  of: 
a  large  mass  of  ice,  pramrradt  for  many  years,  ptcbtpa 
for  centuries,  from  meltings  by-liie  singular  aceident  of  a. 
current  of  red  hot  lava  having €t»i«d  overit..  TJie  following, 
are  the  facts  in  attestation  of  a  phenomaaon  wbii^imna^at 
first  sight  appear  of  so  paradoxical  a  character-.  "^lie^^iSlm^ 
ordinary  heat  felt  in  the  south  of  Europe^  dtttng'the- 
summer  and  autumn  of  1828,  caused  the  supplies  of  snow  and 
ice,  which  had  been  presei^Ted.ixi.tlie^ripgj.o{  that  yeacfor 


the  use  of  the  people  of  Catania  and  the  adjoming  district!, 
to  fail  entirely.*  Great  distress  was  felt;  and  the  msgietiitM 
of  Catanin  aj^plied  to  Signior  M,  Gemmellaro,  in  the  hope 
that  his  4ocai  knowledge  of  ^tna  might  enable  himta  point 
out  some  crevice  or  natural  grotto  t»n  the  mountaia  nhere 
drift  snow  was  still  preserved.  Nor  were  they  ditappoiotcd. 
Having  procured  the  assistance  of  a  large  body  of  vorktoni, 
he  quarried  into  a  mass- of  perennial  ice  at  the  foot  of  the 
highest  cone  of  the*  mountiiin,  proving  the  saper-p^ation 
of  the  lava  for  several  hundred  yards,  so  at  completely  to 
satisfy  himself  thalk  nothing  but  the  subsequent  fio^mg  of 
the  lava  over  the  ioe  could  account  for-the  poeitioQcof  the 
glacier." 

From  this  we  may  infer,  that  if'  a  great  volcanic  cati' 
strophe  had  recurred,,  the  superior  heat  of  the  buraing 
masses  would  havedotached  and  melted  the  iee,  thriwingit 
up  in  immenf  e  columns  of  water.  Having  stated  at  audi 
as  is  known  of  the  connexion  of  water  with  vo!canoef,« 
proceed  to  describe  one  which  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea. 

The  extraordinary  phenomenon,  figured  in  our  crrravitg, 
8ppe«rcd  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Cape  St.  Nrark,io 
Sicily,  37^  11'  of  north  latitude,  and  12°  44'  of  east  loop- 
tude ;  not  a  great  way  from  Mount  ^tna,  having  been  fint 
noticed  on  the  10th  of  July,  183 1,  by  Captain  John  Ccrrao, 
commander  of  the  brig  Tliei  esincy  going  from  Trapani  to 
Gargenti,  in  Sicily, — the  appearance  was  then  th^^t  of  a 
mass  of  water  rising^  sixty  fett  above  the  level  of  the  !ei, 
presenting  a  circumference  of  nearly  400  faibon)8,— w^, 
proceeding  on.  the  day  before  the  discovery  through  the 
Gulf  of  the  Three  Fountains,  had  noticed  a  great  quantity 
of  dead  fish,  and  hlaxk  matter  floating  on  thcwattr.  and 
heanii  a  noise  reseoibliftg  thunder.  On  the  rctom  of  the 
same  ship,  from  Gargenti.  on  the  16th  of  July,  a  tract  0. 
land  waa.^QB,  of  jaearly  the  same  size  as  the  mm  of  ^^^ 
he  hadatiifat  obterved.  This  island,  which  was  borcercd 
with  a  girdlb  of  smoke,  appeared  to  be  about  12  feet  above 
the  level  oMhc  ocean.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  V^^^\^^ 
the  cjratet  of,  a  volcano,  from  whence,  during  the  mgi . 
burning  lam  was  vi;sibly  emitted. 


On  the-  report  of  the  masters  of  two  small  vessel*,  oae 
from  Sardinia,  the  other  from  Palermo,  the  commindrro! 
the  British  station,  Vice^Admiral  Sir  Henry  Hotbain-seDtos 


more  than  one  vessel,  commanded  by  intelligeiit  officen,  i 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  tbe  [^ 
nomenon.  Subjoined  is  the  report  of  Coinmander  Swinbame, 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Rapidt  to  the  admiral : — 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  on  July  18, 1^|; 
at  4  P.M..  the  town  of  Marsala  bearing  to  my  «>"y]*^*;' 
half  north,  nine  miles,  I  obscrred  from  on  board  his  MajcsiJJ 
sloop  Rapid,  under  my  command,  a  highly  irregular  co  n^j 
of  very  white  smoke  or  steam  bearing  south  by  c«^  ^ 
steered  for  it,  and  having  gone  about  thirty  milw.  * 
flMk€»«f  brilliant:  light,  mingled  with  smoke,  which  wisiu 
dist inc;tly  visible  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  , 

••  Iftia  few  mmutes  the  whole  column  became  bl«*^ 
tei^fr;  almeal  immediately  after,  several  successive  tf^ 

♦  SetfCMCc  is  wmier  during  tbe  aummer  in  Sicily,  that  a  ***"  ^  ^^j. 

revenue  accrues  from  the  preservation  of  the  snow  that  •^'"'J"  V^ 

the  higher  regions  of  the  islands,  by  strewing  a  thick  layrt  oi  ^^ 

*sand  over  the  saow^.wki^  efffetuaJly  prevents  the  sun  (wm  peseinipy 
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of  lurid  £re  rote  np  amidst  the  imoke,  they  subsided,  and 
ths  c.lLmn  then  became  gradually  white  again.  As  we 
seemed  to  near  it  hgtt  I  shortened  tail  and  hove-to  till  day« 
light,  that  I  might  ascertain  its  nature  and  exact  position. 
During  the  night  the  changes  from  white  to  black,  with 
flashes  and  the  eruption  of  fire,  continued  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, yarjing  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  At  daylight  I  again 
Bteered  towards  it,  and  about  5  a.m.,  when  the  emoke  bad  for 
a  moment  cleared  away  at  the  base,  I  saw  a  small  hillock  of 
a  dark  colour,  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.  This  was  soon 
hidden  again,  and  was  only  visible  through  the  smoke  at 
intervals  between  the  more  violent  eruptions. 

"  The  volcano  was  in  a  constant  state  of  activity,  and 
appeared  to  be  discharging  dust  and  stones  with  vast 
volumes  of  steam.  At  7h.  30m.  the  rushing  noise  uf 
the  eruptions  was  heard.  At  9,  being  distant  from  it  about 
two  miles,  and  the  water  being  much  discoloured  with  dark 
objects  at  the  surface  in  various  places,  1  hove-to,  and  went 
In  a  boat  to  sound  round  and  examine  it.  I  rowed  towards 
it,  keeping  on  the  weather-side,  and  sounding,  but  got  no 
bottom  till  within  twenty  yards  of  the  western  side,  where 
I  had  eighteen  fathoms,  soft  bottom ;  this  was  the  only 
sounding  obtained,  except  from  the  brig,  one  mile  due  north 
from  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  the  depth  was  130 
fathoms,  soft  dark  brown  mud.  The  crater  (for  it  was  now 
evident  that  such  was  its  form)  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
fine  cinders  and  mud  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  within  it  was 
to  be  seen,  in  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions,  a  mix- 
ture of  muddy  water,  steam,  and  cinders,  dashing  up  and 
down,  and  occasionally  running  into  the  sea,  over  the  edge 
of  the  crater,  which  I  found,  on  rowing  round,  to  be  broken 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  W.S.W.  side,  for  the 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  yards.  Here  I  obtained  a  better  view 
of  the  interior,  which  appeared  to  be  filled  with  muddy  water, 
violently  agitated,  from  which  showers  of  hot  stones  or 
cinders  were  shooting  up  a  few  yards  and^  falling  into  it 
again,  but  the  great  quantity  of  steam  that  constantly  rose 
from  it,  prevented  my  seeing  the  whole  crater. 

A  considerable  stream  of  muddy  water  flowed  outward, 
through  the  opening,  and  mingling  with  that  of  the  sea, 
caused  the  discoloration  that  had  been  observed  before.  1 
could  not  approach  near  enough  to  observe  its  temperature, 
but  that  of  the  sea,  within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  it,  was 
only  one  degree  higher  than  the  average ;  and  to  lee- 
ward of  the  island,  in  the  direction  of  the  current  (which  ran 
to  the  eastward),  no  diflFerence  could  be  perceived,  even 
where  the  water  was  most  discoloured  :  however,  as  a 
'  mirage  '  played  above  it  near  its  source,  it  was  probably  hot 
there.  The  dark  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  proved  to  be 
patches  of  small  floating  cinders.  The  island  or  crater 
appeared  to  be  seventy  or  eighty  yards  in  its  external 
diameter,  and  the  lip  as  thin  as  it  j^could  bci  consistent  with 
its  height,  which  might  be  twenty  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
highest,  and  six  feet  in  the  lowest  part,  leaving  the  rest  for 
the  diameter  of  the  area  within.  These  details  could  only  be 
observed  in  the  intervals  between  the  great  eruptions,  some 
of  which  I  witnessed  from  the  boat.  No  words  can  describe 
their  sublime  grandeur.  Their  progress  was  generally  as 
follows  : — After  the  volcano  had  emitted  for  some  time  its 
usual  quantities  of  white  steam,  suddenly  the  whole  aperture 
was  filled  with  an  enormous  mass  of  hot  cinders  and  dust, 
rushing  upwards  to  the  height  of  some  hundred  feet  with  a 
loud  roaring  noise,  then  falling  into  the  sea  on  all  sides  with 
a  still  louder  noise,  arising  in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  prodigious  quantities  of  steam  which  instantly  took 
place.  The  steam  was  at  first  of  a  brown  colour,  having 
enabodied  a  great  deal  of  dust ;  as  it  rose  it  gradually  re- 
covered its  pure  white  colour,  depositing  the  dust  in  the 


shape  of  a  shower  of  muddy  ndn.  While  this  was  bemg 
accomplished,  renewed  eruptions  of  hot  cinders  and  dost 
were  quickly  succeeding  each  other,  while  forked  lightning, 
accompanied  by  rattling  thunder,  darted  about  in  all  directions 
within  the  column,  now  darkened  with  dust  and  greatiy  in- 
creased in  volume,  and  distorted  by  sudden  gusts  and  whirl- 
winds. The  latter  were  most  frequent  on  the  lee  side, 
where  they  often  Dtiade  imperfect  water-spouts  of  curious 
shapes.  On  one  occasion  some  of  the  steam  reached  the 
boat ;  it  smelt  a  litUe  of  sulphur,  and  the  mud  it  left  became  a 
gritty,  sparkling,  dark  brown  powder,  when  dry.  None  of 
the  stones  or  cinders  appeared  more  than  half  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  most  of  them  much  smaller. 

"  From  the  time  the  volcano  was  first  seen  till  after  I  left 
it,  the  barometer  did  not  fall  or  rise,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  did  not  bespeak  any  unusual  influence." 

The  rest  of  this  interesting  letter  is  occupied  with  nautical 
technicalities,  except  the  last  paragraph,  which  communicates 
a  feet  of  importance.  '*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the 
28th  of  June  last,  at  9h.  30m.  r.  m.  when  passing  near  the 
same  spot,  in  company  with  the  Britannia,  several  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  both  ships." 

Commander  Smith,  of  the-  Philomeh  reported  that,  "the 
volcano  appears  to  be  composed  entirely  of  cinders,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  lava,  of  an  oblong  shape,  bout  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and,  from  the  soundings,  has  as 
yet  a  very  small  base." 

We  are,  however,  indebted  to  Captain  Serbouse  for  the 
most  particular  account  of  this  island.  That  officer  set  out 
in  the  Hind  cutter  to  ascertain  every  fact  of  importance 
relative  to  the  volcano,  and  found  that  the  emission  of 
burning  matter  had  abated  so  far  as  to  allow  of  his  landing 
on  it ;  which  he  did  on  August  3,  and  haVing  hoisted  the 
British  ensign  called  it  Graham  Island. 

"  Seizing  a  favourable  moment,"  says  Captain  Serboose, 
"we  gave  way  with  our  oars.  Our  distance  was  rather 
greater  than  we  could  have  wished,  but  we  proceeded  as 
quickly  as  the  sea  would  allow ;  as  we  approached,  some 
occasional  jets  were  thrown  up,  but  of  little  consequence, 
and  a  current  was  discovered  running  to  the  westward,  and 
setting  us  further  to  the  right  than  we  desired.  Within 
twenty  yards  of  the  shore,  the  water  appeared  shoal,  and  the 
sea  broke ;  but  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  surf  on  the  beach, 
we  kept  steadily  on  till  the  boat  struck  the  ground.  The  Union 
Jack  was  then  planted,  such  observations  were  made  as  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
fresh  eruption  every  moment,  would  admit  of ;  a  bucket-full 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  island  seemed  chiefly  composed 
was  collected ;  and  we  re-embarked. 

"  The  form  of  the  crater  is  nearly  a  perfect  circle,  and 
complete  along  its  whole  circumference,  excepting  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  the  S.  £.  side,  which  are  broken 
and  low,  not  apparently  above^ three  feet  high.  The  height 
of  the  highest  part,  I  supposed  by  the  eye,  to  be  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet:  a  rough  computation  afterwards 
made  it  one  hundred  and  eighty.  The  outer  diameter  is,  I 
think,  almost  six  hundred  and  forty  yards,  and  the  inner 
about  four  hundred.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  island 
I  conceive  to  be  from  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  a  mile  and 
one- third,'' 

The  materials  of  which  the  islard  was  formed  being 
chiefly  ashes  and  the  remains  of  coal  and  stone,  deprived  of 
their  durable  properties,  by  combustion,  Graham  Island 
soon  disappeared, — the  encroachments  of  the  sea  undermined 
its  base, — the  winds  gradually  scattered  its  non-adhesive 
and  dusty  surface,— no  trace  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen, 
the  ocean  has  resumed  his  empire,  and 

'<  Left  not  a  wrack  behind." 
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BALBECK. 

The  cify  of '  Balbeck  is  SHpposed  to  he  the  ancient 
HfeRbpoli?,  so  called  from  an  ima|!^e  oP  the  8unj  which 
was  worshipped  by  its  pagan  inhabitants;  and  its  pre?ent 
name  seems  to  favour  the  conjecttire,  as  inclining  to 
ihj  same  signification  ;  for  though  Baal  imports  idols  in 
general,  it  is  frequently  appropriated  to  the  sun,  the 
chief  idol  of  this  country.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  Bocat,  being  encompassed 
vrith  gardens,  through  which  run  several  fine  rivulets 
that  fall  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  town 
is  of  a  square  form,  surrounded  with  a  iv^l  of  consider- 
able strength,  which  has  been  builL  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  as  appears  from  several  stones  inscribed 
with  scraps  of  Roman  names,  or  some  unintelligible 
letters,  serving,  however,  to  denote  the*  great  resort  of 
the  llomuns  to  this  place,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  their 
empire.  Round  the  walls  are  towers  at  equal  distances; 
but  the  whole  enclosure  is  but  small,  eaeh*  side^  of  the 
square  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  houses 
within  it  are  very  mean,  such  as  we  usually  meet  with 
in  Turkish  villasfes. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  inducement  that  leads 
strange r;»  to  visit  Balbeck  at  present, .  is  the  noble 
remains  of  a  heathen  temple  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  city,  with  some  other  buildings,  all  ofi  them,  equally 
iTiagniHcent;  but,  in  later  times,  these  old  structnres 
have  been  putchBci  and  pieced,  some  additions  made  to 
theniyand  thetwiiole  converted,  inio  a  castle. 

As  we  approach  these  venerable  ruins,  the  first  thing 
we  observe  is  a  rotunda,  or  round  pile  of  building, 
encompasf^ed'  >&ith  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  which  support  a  cornice  that  runs  all  round  the 
stntchire..  It  is  mostly  of  niarl)le,  and  though  round  on 
the  oiitiMde»  is  an  octagon  within,  having  eight  arches- 
9tipported«  by  eight  Corinthian*  columns,  each  of  one 
««Tglo>pieee.  The^ whole  is  of  great  eleganoe  and  stntisli- 
nos»,  but  is  now  in  a  very  tottering  condition  $  notwith* 
standing  -which,  the  Greeks  venture  to  make  use  of  it  as 
a  church,  and  have  barbaiously  spoiled  the  beauty  of 
iHo'inside  by  daubing  it  over  with  platster.  Leavinefthi^', 
we  come  to-  a  large,  firm,  and*  loflty  pile  oi*  building, 
composed  of  vast  square  stones?  and  throngh  this  we 
advance  inton  noble  arched  walk  or  portico,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pac<*s  in  length,  which  leads  to- the*  temple  we 
are  nowaboutto  describe. 

This  temple  hti9  resisted  the  injuries  of  time,  ami  the 
madness  of  superslilion,— bt^ing  yetalrhost  entitle.  It  is 
an  oblong  squar?,  in  its  general  form  and  proportion 
exactly  like  St.  Paul's,  Covcnt  Garden  :  but,  for  magni- 
ficence of  stnrclure  and  dtVnension,  there  is  scarce  any 
compari>on,  this  tcnijjlc  being  almost  as  big  again  every 
way.  It<?  Icnoflh  on  the  outside  is  IM  feet,  and  its 
breadth  60.  The  ])ronao«,  or  unte-templc,  took  up  54 
ftet  of  the  190,  but  is  now  mined  ;  aud  the  pillars  which 
supported  it  are  broken.  The  whole  body  of  this  tem- 
ple, as  it  now  stands,  is  surrounded  by  a  noble  portico, 
supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  six  feet 
three  inches  in  diameter,  about  54  feet  in  height,  and 
each  of  three  stones  apiece.  Their  distance  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  wall  of  the  temple,  is  nine  feet. 
There  are  fourteenof  them  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  and 
eight  at  each  end,  counting  the  corner  pillars  in  each 
number^  The  architrave  nr.d  cornice,  which  are  sup- 
ported all  round  by  these  pillars,  are  exquisitely  carved. 


There  are  also  round  this  temple,  between  its  wall  and 
this  pillars  which  go  round  it,  a  solid  arcade  all  the  way, 
of  great  stones  hollowed  but  archwise ;  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  which  is  a  god,  a  goddess,  or  a  hero,  struck  out 
with  that  life  thkt  is  not  to  be  conceived  ;  and  all  fouimI 
the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  temple  itself,  is  a  double  border 
of  marble,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  a  continued  bft»» 
relief  in  miniature,  expressing  heathen  mysteries  and 
ceremonies ;  where,  without  any  confusion,  are  grouped 
a  surprising  mixture  of  men  and  beasts,  in  the  mostiiappj 
composition,  and  most  agreeable  variety. 

Such  is  the  outside  of  this  temple :  now  let  us  fitst 
take  a  view  of  the  entrance,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  august.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  thirty  seeps,  on 
each  side  bounded  by  a  wall,  that  terminates  in  a 
pedestal,  on  which  formerly  stood  a  statue,  as  we  may 
naturally  suppose.  The  front  is  composed  of  eight 
Corinthian  pillars^  as  we  have  already  said,  fluted,  as 
are  all  the  rest  that  go  round  the  temple,  and  an  anrpje 
and  nobly  proportioned  triangular  pediment  Within 
these  eight  pillars,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  f^tet,  are 
four  others,  like'  the  former,  and  two  pillars  of  tliree  faces 
each,  that  terminate  the  walls  of  the  temple,  which  come 
out  a  good  way  from  the  body  of  the  temple  itself.  AU 
these  form  a  porch  or  portico,  before  the  door  of  the 
temple,  in  depth  about  twenty^four  feet,  and  in  breedth 
sixty  odd  :  through  these  pillars  appears  the  door  of  the 
temple,  under  the  vault  of  the  portico;  but  it  there 
appears  with  great  majesty,  and  without  the  Least  con- 
fusion, — so  nice  are  the  proportions  of  the  pillars,  their 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  recess  of  the  door 
itself.  The  dooiwcase,  or  portal,  is-  square,  and  of 
marblo)  in  proporiton  and  construction  just  like<tke  «reat 
marble  portal  at  the  ^vest  end  of  St.  Paul's,  but  far  rioher 
in  sculpture,  and  laifen^  Thewhole  height  of  it  is-aboat 
forty  feet,  and.ita  w4ole  wwlih  about 'twenty-eight,  with 
am  opening  of  abosbt'twent^' feet  >  wide i  Voe  are  no 
sooner  under  this  portal,  bnt,  looking  up,  yea  see  the 
bottom'of  the  lintel,  enriched  with,  a  piece  of  sou\plure, 
hardly  to  be  equalled;  it  i»  a  vast  ei^le  of  bas-rcltef, 
expanding  his  wingr<>,  and  carrying  a  caduceas  in  his 
pounce  ;  and  on*  each  Me  of  himi  is  a  -Fame,  or  Cupid, 
supporting  one  end  ef  a>  festoon'  by  a  string  or  riband, 
the  other  being'  held  in  the  eagle's  boak. 

A'S  tO' the* inside 'of  the*  temple,  it  is  divided  into  three 
aisicR,  two  narrower  on*  the  sides,-  and  ooe  broad  in  the 
middle;  after  the  manner  of  our  charches,  being*  fonned 
by  two  rows^of  fluted'Cormthian  pillaw,  of  between  three 
and  four  feet  diameter;  and  'in  height^  inolodin^  the 
pedeslnl,  about  thirty-six;  Those*  pfllars  are  ttnAve  in 
number,  six  on  a  srde,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteeo 
feet  from  each  other,  and  about  twelve  from  the  walk 
of  the  temple.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  two  row<s  or 
orders  of  pilasters,  one  over  another ;  and* between  eaeh 
two  of  the  lowermost  is  a  round -nich^,  about  fifteen  feet 
high;  The  bottom  of  the  niches  is  upon  a  level- with 
the  bases  of  the  pillars;  and  the  wall  to  that  height  K 
wrought  in  the  proportions  of  a  Gortnthian  pede^al^  and 
(he  niches  themselves  are  Corinthian  in  all  their  p^rt^ 
with  the  strictest  predion  and  nicest  delicacy.  Orer 
these  round  niches  is  a  row  of  square  ones,  between  the 
pilasters  of  the  upper  order :  the  ornaments  beloiisrf«v^ 
to  thcMn  are  all  marble,  and  they  are  each  crowned  ^rhh 
a  triangular  pediment.  Towards  the  west  end  of  the 
middle  aisle  you  ascend  to  the  choir,  as  it  is  called^  by 
thirteen  steps,  which  arc  the  whole  breadth  of  this  port. 
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Thifl'ohoir  is  diftdnguMhvd  from  the  rest  of  the  temple  by 
two  l&yge  «qwive  4columas«  adorned  with  pilaatora,  whion 
form  a  noble  entrance^  emctly  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  temple  itself.  'Here  is  a  |;reat  -pro fusion  of  asto- 
nishing ^oulptinre  ;  :but  the  architecture  is  the  same  here 
as  in'the  body.of*tbeHetnpie^'eau:ept<tbat  the  pillars  have 
no  pedoRlaiS)  and  the  niches  stand  upon  the  :pavement. 
The  two  larg«  ^qoave  pilbns,  which  so  remarkably  dis- 
tingnish  this  part  of  Uie  tempip,  are  thought  to  have 
snpported  «  canopy;  but  nothing  of  that. kind  is  to  be 
seipn  now.  In  the  bottom  of  this  choir  is  a  vast  marble 
niche,  where  stood  the  principal  deity  here  worshipped. 
In  this  choir  are  eeen  the  most  finely  engraved  sculp- 
tures, festoons,  birds,  flowers,  fruits  ;  and  fine  bas-reliefk, 
Neptunes^TritonS)  fiBhes,^s<a«gods,  Arion  and  his  dolphin, 
and  other imarinefigum.  The  ceiling,  or  vault  of  this 
temple,  is  bold,  and  divided  into  compartments  filled 
with  excellent  carvings.  It  is  open  towards  the  middle ; 
but  whether  a  cnpola  or  lantern  stood  there  for  the  ad- 
mission of  iight,  or  whether  it  was  always  open,  cannot 
be  judged  at  this' distance  of  time. 

Traversing  the  long  arched  walk,  which  we -have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  leading  to  the  temple,  and  which  looks 
like  a  subterraneous  passage,  adorned  with  many  busts, 
which,  for  want  of  light,  cannot  well  be  discerned,  the 
first  object  which  stsikes  the  sight  is  a  spacious  hexagonal 
building  or  wall,  forming  a  kind  of  a  spacious  theatre, 
which  is  open  at  the  other  end^  and  presents-  you  with  a 
terrace,  to  which  you  ascend  by  marble  steps.  This 
aperture  admits  you  into  a  squane.  court,  larger  than  the 
iisst,  round  -which  ar«  : magnificent  buildings.  On  each 
band  yoa  have  a  double  row  of  pillars,  which  form 
porticoes  or  galievies > of  sixty ^•six  fathom  in  lengthy  and 
eight  in  breadth.  The  bottom  of  this  court  was  taken 
up  by  a  third  ibuiWng,  more  sumplaous  .than  the  rest, 
and  deeper,  whicli  seems  to  have  been  the  liody  of  the 
palace,  A*ontin^  the  east.  The  columns  belonging  to  this 
part  are  of  Boch  sise,  that  they  are  cx>mpared  with  those 
of' the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople.  Nine  of  these 
columns  are  staoding,  and  a  good  piece  of  the  entabla- 
twe,  which  evineeit'to  have  been  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Asia ;  and,«to(Cvown  all,  eaoh'of  these  nine -pillars  is  but 
cftte  block.  Many  considerable  and  distant  vestiges  of 
th«' several  >parts  of  :thU> (palace  are  still  eatant.  The 
Corinthian >order  pvevails  diiefiy  throughout  the  whole, 
aod  scaroe^are 'anytwkoreito  be  found  suoh  precious 
remains  of  architecture  and'soulpture.  The  ornaments 
are  various,  but  without  any;  of  the  wiid  eztravoganaies 
of  modern  architeots.  The  -fine:  taste. -of  Greece,  and 
the 'magnifieence  of  Borne,  here- 'meet ;  slataes  'without 
imniber,  basts  of  all  -souls,  piroad  <;trophies,  curiously 
wrought  niches,  wbUs  laod  ceilinga  enriched  with 'ban- 
reliefs,  imnruatations,  and  other  <works  lof  the  <iiaest 
marrble  ;  tbenns .  and  earyatidics,  jodiciously  placed. 
Underneetb'the  whole  wrevast  vaults,,  where,  fronvtime 
to -time,  you  discover, 'throi^rh  the  ruins,  'long^flights'of 
marble  etaiia,  near  SOO  in^a  flight.  The  torniand  eleva* 
lion  of  these  vaults  ar  e :  bold  i  and -surprising  ;  and  inthese 
subterraneous  <parts  you  find-  many. rooms,*  halls,  rich 
apartments  entire,  and  many  rniarble>toattl>s.  The  wi^ls 
here  also  are  adorned  with  iiichesi  bas-relieft«,  and  in- 
seriptions  in  Roman  chnreoters ;  but  tlicse  inscriptions 
are  quite  effaced  by  the  length  of  itime^  and  'the  damps. 
Some  of  these  vaults  aroiquite'dark,  and  mast  he  visited 
vt^ith  lights,  either  beaause  of  their  'great  depth,  or 
because  the  passages,  which 'may  have  given  theni<light, 


are  stopped  by  rubbish ;  .but  others  rpceive  light  by  great 
windows,  which  stand  on  the  level  of  the  ground  above ; 
and,  lastly,  all  these  edifices  are  built  with  stones  of  the 
enormous  size  already  mentioned,  without  any  visible 
mortar,  cement,  or  binding  whatsoevat.  The  temple 
and  these  ruins  stand  in  the  same-  enclosure,  as  i  have 
saidy  and  nuiy  challenge  any  nionumentof  antiquity  now 
extant,  either  at  Athens  or  at  Home,  or  even  in  Kgypt. 
All  over  and  about  the  tawn  you,  at  every  step,  meet 
with  some  melancholy  fcdgment  of  ontiq  jity.  The 
quarry,  from  whenee  they  had  the  stone  for  these  works, 
U  a  little  way  out  of  the  town.  It  is  cut  out  in  steps, 
something  liker  an  amphitheatre*,  where  lies  one  stone 
already  hewn,  which  st^ems  to  surpass  all  that  have  been 
hitherto  described.  A  notion  prevailed,  that  it  wus  too 
heavy  to  be  moved  ;  bat,  upoa  a  nice  examination,  it 
was  found  fastened  to  the  rock.  Such  was  the  city  of 
Balbeck  ;  and,  from  it:;  surprising  grand&ur  anc^  magni- 
ficence, we  may  well  conclude  it  to  have  been  once  the 
most  considerable  place  in  Syria,  and  the  delight  of  some 
mighty  prince,  who  there  chose  to  reside. 

It  was  in  ihia  splendid  lomple  that  the  fabulous  phcenix 
was  supposed  to  deposit  her  precious  burden,  on  the  altar 
of  tlie  sun.  This  identical  temple  is  suppo&ed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  emperor  Anloninus  Pius,  lu  place  of  the 
more  ancient  edifice,  which  had  gone  to'decuy. 


!^tm 


PATIENCE. 

The  virtue  of  patience  conftists  in  suffesin^,,  and. not 
in  per:»everance,  to  the 'Latter  of  »which*it  is  often  impro- 
perly applied.  A  man. undertakes  a  loug^anditadious  work, 
which,  by  perseverance,  lie  oompletes,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  will  designate,  him.  a, /patient,  person  ; 
yet,  ii>  facty  he  may  be  very.iiule  entitled  to  that. appel- 
lation^ because  the  whole  prosecution  of  the  work  may 
have  been  liis  amusement  and  pleasure,  .and  therefore 
could  not  have  exeroised  his  ■  pa tieucey  though  it  might 
have  required andoccupied  his^perseveranee.  An.angler 
stands  on.  the.  bank  i of  a  river,  with  a  trod  and  line, 
dangling  141  the  stream  for. a  ^w hole  day,  and  perhaps 
never  catche.t^.a  siniile  trout-:  this  ia  by  some  people  called 
patience  ;  but,  on^the  contrary,  it. is  perseverance  only^ 
for.he  often  regrets  that  the  day  is  so  shor-tand  so^aoon 
over,  rather  than  that  he  has  wasted  fiO'«|nuoh.-tinie  to 
no  purpose,  and  thinks  he  might  have  sncc(*eded  if  he 
had  continued  to  try  an  hour  longer.  To  display  true 
patience,  there  must  be  a  menial  or  bodily  suffering;  or 
an  interruption  of  some  agreeable  pleasure  or  favourite 
pirrsuit.  Suppw^o  the  angler  to  be'wilhdi^awiil  by  fbrce»or 
necessity  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  he  loses  a  bite; 
his  ipatience  is  tried,  and  he  ns  inortified  Jit  the  disap- 
pointment, and  becomes'  qufle  impatient  to  renew  his 
perseverance  athis  desullory  and  fyuitless  •enfplo3Finent* 
The-philosopherwho  speaks  withenoomiums«a patience, 
is  not  oKrays  practically  patietit;  ho  conttot  endure  the 
babble  of  fools  and  triflers,  1hou«h  he  ewpeots  that  every 
body-will  listen,  with  patience,  to  his'harBngiH's  on  tlie 
moral  perfections  of  a- philosophic  mind.  Neither  is 
resignation  at  all  ^imes  a  branch  of  patience,  it  may  be 
induced  'by  despondency ;  and  an  ^flfort  to  get  out  of 
trouble  of  affliction  is  not' inconrpatible  with  patience. 
Job  wa»a  patientman  ;  hesufiercd  and»emlurf»d  ;«but  Job 
complained^  anda  tortured  p«»r»onm»y  complain  without 
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losing  all  patience.  True  patience  consists  in  suffering-, 
yet  retaining  a  hope  of  relief  and  an  issue  out  of  afflic- 
tion ;  Job  never  lost  bis  patience,  because  he  retained 
his  hope  in  God. 

Waiting  with  !6nstanc7  is  not  always  patience,  be- 
cause  there   may   be   no   suffering    of   suspense  ;    but 
attending  to  what  we  do  not  like  is  an  exercise  of  some 
degree   of  patience.     Women   are   said  to   have   little 
patience  ;  but  men  have  frequently  less  than  they  have: 
a  man  will  talk  of  business  or  politics  in  the  company  of 
women,  and  expect  them  to  listen  for  an  hour  to  his 
prosing ;  but  the  moment  they  begin  to  speak  about  caps 
and  bonnets,  and  the  newest  fashions,  the  same  individual 
will  make  his  congS  and  depart:  with  whom  then  has 
.  patience  been  practically  exhibited  ?     A  person  without 
an  appetite  may  wait  for  his  dinner,  and  express  no  un- 
easiness at  delay;  but  the  hungry  man  who  waits,  must 
have  patience,  if  he  can  do  so   without  murmuring  or 
mental  pain.    Patience  is,  therefore,  the  faculty  of  en- 
during a  painful  sensation,  and  yet  looking  confidently 
and   steadily   to  the   period  when   that  sensation  shall 
cease.     To  illustrate  the  argument  concerning  common 
patience,  a  little  anecdote  may  serve  : — An  eminent  sur- 
geon, in  performing  a  difficult  and  tedious  operation  on 
an  afflicted  person,  being  obliged  to  continue  long  at  the 
couch  of  the  suffering  individual,  was  complimented  by 
an  attendant  for  his  patience  with  the  petulance  of  his 
subject.    The  man,  overhearing  it,  cried  out  with  some 
degree  of  vehement  pain,  ^^  He  patient,  indeed !  no,  by 
no  means,  he  is  torturingly  persevering ;  but  believe  me, 
the  patience  is  mine."    ^Patience  was,  in  this  case,  put 
to  the  proof,  and  practically  tried ;  like  gold  refined  by 
fire,  patience  is  perceived  and  purified  by  adversity  and 
safreringc  ;  perseverance  is  therefore  often  practised  by 
those  wno,  if  put  to  the  test,  would  be  found  all  dross  in 
this  particular,  and  to  have  not  a  grain  of  patience  in  their 
whole  composition.    An  author  may  persevere  till  he  has 
accomplished  a  work  of  great  extent,  yet  have  no  dis- 
position for  patience ;  for  no  sooner  does  he  read  a  bitter 
critique  on  his  tedious  labours,  than  he  is  ready  to  go 
stark  mad.     To  try  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher,  you 
must  tickle  his  fancy  ;  of  a  fool,  his  person;  of  a  coquette, 
her  vanity';  and  see  if  they  will  laugh  :  but  the  patience 
of  a  man  is  tried  by  pinching  him,  to  see  if  he  can  endure 
pain   with  fortitude,  and   disappointment  with   dignity 
and    composure.     Is  it  not  easier  to  be  a  philosopher, 
than  a  patient  man  ^ 


THE  NECESSITY   OF  A  GOOD   EDUCATION. 

All  admire  the  beauty  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
diamond ;  but  very  few  reflect  upon  the  means  by  which 
that'  beauty  and  that  brilliancy  are  rendered  visible. 
In  like  manner,  though  all  are  ready  to  admire  the  elo- 
quent orator,  the  profound  statesman,  and  the  sublime 
poet ;  there  are,  comparatively,  few  who  reflect  upon  the 
means  by  which  their  talents  are  perfected,  and  made 
manifest  and  available.  It  is  true,  that  to  excel  as  an 
orator,  a  statesman,  or  a  poet,  a  certain  natural  aptitude 
must  be  inherent ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  that  apti- 
tude must  be  cultivated  or  improved.  No  labour  and 
skill  would  suffice  to  give  to  Purbeck  stone  the  brilliancy 
and  the  beauty  of  the  diamond ;  but  without  the  exertion 


of  labour  and  skill,  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  diamond, 
fitting  it  for  receiving  that  brilliancy,  would  be  utterly 
useless ;  and  the  gem  that  shines  in  a  monarch's  diadem ,  and 
dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  would  lie  concealed  in 
its  native  mine,  or  if  by  any  chance  brought  thence,  *  its 
external  roughness  would  prevent  its  beauty  and  Its  valoe 
from  being  appreciated.  And  so  it  is  with  human  genius. 
The  imagination  may  be  lively,  and  the  judgment 
sound  and  acute ;  but  the  former,  if  unchastened  and  un- 
directed, will  waste  itself  in  idle  dreams  or  criminal  pro- 
jects; and  the  latter,  if  unexercised  and  unaided  by 
collected  knowledge,  will  gradually  become  weakeneci, 
and  at  length  be  only  equal  to  the  meanest  and  tnowt 
contemptible  affairs. 

What  the  labour  of  the  miner  and  the  skill  of  the  la- 
pidary do  for  the  diamond,  education  does  for  the  haoaan 
mind.  The  diamond,  in  its  natural  state,  may  disclose 
some  few  spots  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  and  the  vigorous 
but  uneducated  mind  will  occasionally  duplay  its  strength 
and  clearness  :  but  as  the  bright  spots  on  the  diamond 
will  be  few,  compared  to  the  extent  of  the  concealing 
crust,  so  the  occasional  flashes  of  mind  will  merely  serve 
to  render  its  uncultivated  state  and  general  feebleness 
more  evident. 

But    here   our    comparison    between    the    diamond 
and    the   human    mind    must   terminate.      If  the    dia- 
mond lie  for   ever   in  its  mine,  or  if,  afler  bein^   re- 
moved thence,  it  never  receive  the  exquisite  shape  and 
polish  of  the  skilful  lapidary,  the  worst  that  can  occur  is^ 
that  an  instrument  of  traffic  and  an  appendage  of  great- 
ness and  luxury  are  lost  to  society.     How  much,  how 
fearfully  more  important  are  the  consequences  of  ne- 
glecting to  cultivate  and  improve  the  mind  i    In  the  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  society,  the  consequences  of  neglect 
in  this  particular,  are,  to  the  individual,  of  the  most  la- 
mentable nature.     He  may  be  said  to  be  doomed  to  be 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  all  his  life. 
Beyond  the  most  laborious  or  the  most  menial  and  irk- 
some employments,  he  must  not  hope  to  rise  who  ne- 
glects to  improve  and   foster  his  intellectual  powers  ; 
and  he  will  perpetually  have  the  mortification  of  seeing- 
men  far  less  gifted  than  himself  with  natural  ability^  rise 
to  affluence  and  reputation ;  enjoying,  themselves,  all  the 
comforts  ffnd  elegancies   of  life,  serving  their  families 
and  dependents,  and  conferring  advantages  and  credit 
upon  tneir  country,  while  he  is  toiling  on  in  obscurity, 
negligence,  and  self-reproach. 

Did  the  evil  terminate  here»  it  would  be  sufficiently 
great  to  be  deprecated ;  but  this  is  the  least  and  lightest 
part  of  the  evil  which  springs  from  ignorance.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  injury  he  does  to  his  country  who  labours 
only  in  the  most  inferior  and  least  productive  capacity^ 
because  he  has  been  too  indolent  to  improve  those 
faculties,  by  improving  which  he  would  have  qualihed 
himself  to  serve  her  in  the  highest  and  most  useful ;  bow 
irreparable  an  injury  does  he  inflict  npon  his  family  ! 
However  great  his  afiection  may  be,  he  cannot  advance 
the  sopial  interests  of  his  children,  or  train  them  in  the 
path  of  knowledge  or  virtue. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add,  that  it  is  highly 
offensive  to  the  Deity  .to  waste  the  talents  whiclT  he 
bountifully  bestows,  and  that  ignorance  almost  infallihiy 
plunges  its  victim  into  sin  ;  what  more  need  be  said  io 
induce  parents  to  give  widi  liberality,  and  children  to 
receive  with  gratitude  and  avidity,  those  intellectnei 
treasures  which   tend  at  once  to  form  prosperous  and 
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happy  men,  efficient  as  well  as  kind  parents,  valuable 
citizens,  good  subjects,  and  good  Christians?  Surely 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  lead  all  to  confess  the  neces- 
sity OF  A  GOOD  EDUCATION.  -    '^^ 


;  JERUSALEM.; 

Jbrusalem,  the  Holy  City !  What  christian^  traveller, 
\nthout  a  sensation  of  awe.  without  the  heart  being  sensibly 
affected,  can  approach  this  ground  of  "  all  time  ?  "  But  we 
will  not  permit  rhapsody  to  usurp  the  place  of  description. 

Iliis  renowned  city,  thougb  much  fallen  from  its  ancient 
grandeur,  is  still  reckoned  the  capital  of  Palestine,  and  is 
much  resorted  to,  either  out  of  curiosity,  or  devotion,  from 
all  parts  of  the  christian  world.  It  is  situated  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  a  rocky 
mountain,  with  steep  ascents  to  it  on  all  sides,  except 
towards  the  north  ;  and  surrounded  witb  a  deep  valley, 
whicb  is  again  encompassed  with  hills  ;  being  thus  placed, 
as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  walled 
round,  but  the  walls  are  not  very  strong ;  nor  have  they  any 
bastions,  but  an  inconsiderable  ditch  on  one  side  only.  The 
city  has  six  gates ;  namely,  those  of  Bethlehem,  Mount  Sion, 
Sterquilina,  or  the  Dung-gate,  St.  Stephen's,  Herod's,  and 
that  of  Damascus,  besides  the  Golden-gate,  which  is  walled 
iip,  on  account  of  a  prophecy  the  Turks  have  amongst  them, 
that  by  that  gate  the  Christians  are  to  take  Jerusalem.  The 
private  buildings  are  very  mean,  and  many  of  them  full  of 
ruins  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  ground  in 
the  city,  and  the  whole  but  thinly  inhabited,  though  it  is 
scarce  three  miles  in  circumference. 

The  present  Jerusalem  does  not  stand  upon  the  same 
ground  that  was  taken  up  by  the  ancient  city ;  for  Mount 
Calvary,  which  is  a  small  eminence  upon  the  greater  mount 
of  Moriah,  and  formerly  appropriated  to  the  execution  of 
malefactors,  was  shut  out  of  the  walls  as  a  polluted  place  ; 
whereas,  since  our  Saviour's  suffering  upon  it,  it  has  been 
«o  reverenced  and  resorted  to  by  all  Christians,  that  it  has 
drawn  the  city  round  about  it,  and  stands  now  near  the 
middle  of  Jerusalem;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  part 
of  the  hill  of  Sion  is  left  without  the  walls.  In  shoit,  the 
only  thing  that  renders  Jerusalem  considerable  at  present, 
is  the  resort  of  pilgrims  thither ;  and  the  accommodating  them 
with  necessaries,  teems  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the 
inhabitants. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  what  are  called  the  holy 
places.  The  external  view  of  the  holy  sepulchre  presents 
a  goodly  structure,  in  appearance  resembling  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary Roman  catholic  church.  Over  the  door  is  a  bas-relief, 
executed  in  a  style  of  sculpture  meriting  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  At  first  sight,  it  seems  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  existence  of  any  place  of  christian 
worship ;  but  upon  a  nearer  view,  we  recognise  the  history  of 
the  Messiah's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  multitude  strewing 
palm  branches  before  him.  The  figures  are  very  numerous. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  offering  an  example  of  the 
first  work  in  which  pagan  sculptors  represent  a  christian 
theme.  Entering  the  church,  the  first  thing  showed  is  a 
slab  of  white  marble  in  the  pavement,  surrounded  by  a  rail. 
It  seemed  like  one  of  the  grave-stones  in  the  floor  of  our 
English  churches.  This  they  represent  as  being  the  spot 
where  our  Saviour's  body  was  anointed  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  We  next  advanced  towards  a  dusty  fabric,  stand- 
ing like  a  huge  pepper-box  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 
aisle,  and  beneath  the  main  dome.      This  rested  upon  a 


building,  partly  circular  and  partly  oblong,  as  upon  a  pedes- 
tal.  The  interior  of  this  strange  fabric  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Having  entered  the  first  part,  which  is  a  kind  of 
ante-chapel,  you  are  shown,  before  the  mouth  of  what  is 
called  the  sepulchre,  the  stone  whereon  the  angel  sat ;  this 
ii  a  block  of  white  marble,  neither  corresponding  with  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  nor  with  the  substance  from  which 
it  must  have  been  hewn ;  for  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem  are  all 
of  a  common  compact  limestone.  The  sides  consist  of  thick 
slabs  of  that  beautiful  breccia,  vulgarly,  verd- antique  marble ; 
and  over  the  entrance,  which  is  rugged  and  broken,  owing 
to  the  pieces  carried  off  as  relics,  the  substance  is  of  the 
same  nature.  Forty  paces  from  the  sepulchre,  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  same  church,  and  upon  the  same  level,  are  shown 
two  rooms  one  above  the  other.  Cluse  by  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  chamber,  or  chapel,  are  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  and  of  Baldwin,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  with  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin,  in  the  old  Gothic  character.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  chapel  is  pointed  out  a  fissure  or  cleft  in  the  rock, 
which  they  state  as  having  happened  at  the  crucifixion. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  exhibits  the  appearance  it  pre- 
sented in  every  period  of  its  history.  From  its  elevated 
summit  almost  all  the  principal  features  of  the  city  may  be 
discerned;  and  the  changes  that  eighteen  centuries  have  ^^ 
wrought  in  its  topography  may  perhaps  be  ascertained.  The 
features  of  nature  continue  the  same,  though  works  of  art 
have  been  done  away :  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple  is 
no  more,  but  Siloa's  fountain  haply  flows,  and  Kedron  some- 
times murmurs  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

Mount  Sion,  or  the  hill  which  now  bears  that  name,  is 
situated  upon  the  south  side  of  Jerusalegi,  part  of  it  being, 
excluded  by  the  wall  of  the  present  city,  which  passes 
over  the  top  of  the  mount.  If  this  be  indeed  Mount  Sion, 
the  prophecy  concerning  it,  that  the  plough  shall  pass  over 
it,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for  such  labours  were 
actually  going  on  when  we  arrived.  Here  the  Turks  have 
a  mosque,  over  what  they  call  the  tomb  of  David.  Quitting 
this  spot,  and  leaving  the  city  by  the  Sion-gate,  we  de- 
scended into  a  dingle  or  trench,  called  Tophet ;  as  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  this  narrow  dale,  sloping  towards  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  we  observed  upon  the  sides  of  the  opposite^moun. 
tain,  called  the  Hill  of  Offence,  a  number  of  excavations  in 
the  rock ;  on  our  reaching  them  we  found  them  to  be 
sepulchres,  and  nearly  all  of  the  same  kind  of  workmanship, 
exhibiting  a  series  of  subterraneous  chambers,  hewn  with 
marvellous  art,  each  containing  one,  or  many  repositories 
for  the  dead,  like  cisterns  carved  in  the  rock  upon  the  sides 
of  those  chambers.  The  doors  were  so  low,  that  to  look 
into  any  one  of  them  it  was  necessary  to  stoop,  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  creep  upon  our  hands  and  knees  :  these 
doors  were  also  grooved,  for  the  reception  of  immense 
stones,  once  squared  and  .fitted  to  the  grooves,  by  way  of 
closing  the  entrances.  _  ri: 

Upon  all  the  sepulchres  at  the  base  of  this  mount,  there  are 
inscriptions  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions are  the  most  effaced ;  of  these  it  is  difiicult  to  make  any 
tolerable  copy.  Besides  the  injtvy  they  have  sustained  by 
time,  they  have  been  covered  by  some  carbonaceous  substance, 
either  bitumir\ous,  or  fumid,  which  rendered  the  t&sk  of  tran- 
scribing them  yet  more  arduous.  Having  entered  by  the 
door  of  this  sepulchre,  we  found  a  spacious  chamber  cut  in 
the  rock,  connected  with  a  series  of  other  subterranean 
apartments,  one  leading  into  another,  and  containing  an 
extensive  range  of  receptacles  for  the  dead, — as  in  those 
excavations  before  alluded  to, — but  which  appear  of  more 
recent  date.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  lower  down  in 
the  rock,  a  second,  and  a  similar  aperture  led  to  another 
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chamber  be3'ond  the  first  Over  the  entrance  to  this,  also, 
"we  observed  an  inscriptir  n  nearly  obliterated,  but  differing 
from  the  first,  by  the  addirion  of  two  letters. 

Having  reached  the  extremity  of  this  second  chamber, 
we  could  proceed  no  further,  owin^  to  the  rubbish  which 
obstructed  our  passage.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  this  may,  at 
gome  future  period,  lead  to  ether  discoveries.  It  was  evident 
that  we  had  not  gained  the  remotest  part  of  these  caverns. 
There  were  others  with  similar  Greek  inscriptions,  and  one 
which  pirlicuhrly  attracted  our  notice,  from  its  extraordi- 
nary coincidence  with  all  the  circumstances  attaching  to  the 
history  of  our  Saviuur's  tomb.  The  large  stone,  which  once 
closed  its  mouth,  had  been  f>erhaps  for  ages  rolled  away. 

St(  oping  down  to  look  into  it,  we  obrcrved  within  a  fair 
sepulchre,  containing  a  repository,  upon  one  side  only,  for  a 
single  body  ;  whereas,  in  most  of  the  others,  there  were  two, 
and  in  many  of  them  more  than  two.  It  is  jJaced  exactly 
opposite  to  that  which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion.  As  we 
viewed  this  sepulchre,  and  read  upon  the  sjKDt  the  description 
given  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  disciples  coming  in  the 
morning,  it  was  impossible  to  divest  our  minds  of  the  pro- 
bability, that  here  might  have  been  the  identical  tomb  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  up  the  steep  which  led  to  ir,  afier 
descending  from  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  disciples  strove 
together,  when  John  did  outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the 
eejmlchre.  They  are  individually  described  as  stooping  down 
to  look  into  it ;  they  ex]}ress  their  doubts  as  to  the  possibility 
of  removing  so  huge  a  stone,  that  when  once  fixed  and 
sealed,  it  might  have  bafil<:d  every  human  effort.  But  upon 
this,  as  upon  the  otheri  already  mentioned,  instead  of  a 
Hebrew,  or  a  Pho^iciau  inscription,  there  were  the  same 
Greek  characters,  destitute  only  of  the  Greek  cross,  prefixed 
in  the  former  instances ;  the  letters  heing  very  large,  and 
deeply  carved  in  the  rugged  surface  of  the  rock. 


UCi 


LONGEVITY. 

XJpoN  most  points  men,  very  fortunately,  have  different 
iMles.  One  desiies  rank  ;  another  (oils  like  a  slave, 
and  lives  upon  fare  that  even  a  slave  would  scornfully 
reject,  in  order  that  he  may  accumulate  wealth  for 
thankless  successors  to  squander  ;  while  a  third  laughs  at 
them  both,  and  lalres  life  precisely  as  he  finds  it,  eating 
the  bread  of  industry,  and  eating  it  in  contentment.  The 
girielies  of  the  gay  will  have  their  attraction  for  some  ; 
while  others 

'^  SiMin  dtUghtt,  and  tove  laborious  dayv," 

in 'the  hope — alas  I  how  very  often  only  a  vain  one — at 
once  benefiting  mankind,  and  emulating  the  fame  of 
those  whom  tlu^y  so  fervently  and  so  reverently  love 
But  whatever  the  diversity  of  taste  as  to  some  mattfers, 
there  is  none  as  tolongevity,  excepting  among  the  tilterly 
desperate  or  the  iltlerly  insane.  The  wealth  of  -worlds 
is  held  as  nought,  when  the  inevitable  moment  df  our 
death  is  at  hand ;  the  wealth  of  worlds  would  at  that 
solemn  moment  seem  even  as  nothing-,  to  the  price  of  But 
even  one  brief  year  of  existence. 

Singularly  enough,  the  life  which  we  so  highly  prize 
when  about  to  leave  it,  we  are  altogt^thcr  as  careless  of 
during  the  years  when  care  would  probably  add  many 
years  to  it.  We  do  not  reflect  that  the  dlfTerence  between 
temperance  and  excess  leads  to  the  difference  between  a 
long  life  and  a  short  one  ;  and  that  the  difference  of  ten 
years  in  a  whole  life  becomes  greater  or  less,  according 


as  we  use  or  abuse  the  remaining  years.  Very  few 
among  us  are  so  thoroughly  and  well  employed  as  to 
have  any  just  ground  on  which  to  fbund  oar  complaints 
of  the  shortness  of  life.  They  who  complain  that  lifei* 
too  brief,  and  yet  give  of  its  brief  space  some  portions  to 
vice,  folly,  or  IdlenesF,  imitatethe  inconsistency  of  Xerxes, 
who  wppt,  forsooth,  at  reflecting  that  his  mighty  host 
would  be'dead,  to  the  last  man,  in  another  century;  and 
yet  coolly,  and  io  gratify  his  own  vanity,  put  the  men  in 
the  fairest  possible  road  for  being  slaughtered  within  the 
month  ! 


a: 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  LOWER  CLASSES. 

If  it  be  common  now  to  find,  among  the  daughters  of 
tradesmen,  linguists,  musicians,  (minters,  and  authors,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  mechanics,  if  not  profound  scholin, 
at  least  men  of  varied  and  extenaive  informatioa.  "We 
were  much  struck  with  an  instance  to  this  effect  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "New  Monthly,"  which  we  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  all  anti-intellect  supporters. 

A  journalist,  in  a  great  manufacturing  town,  who  kid 
advocated  the  cause  ot  the  journeymen  in  a  dispute  respei^ 
wages,  was  called  upon  by  two  of  the  principal  emplojcn, 
who  requested  his  attention  to  their  etatementa.  Hedidn; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  put  their  arguments  sod 
proposals  into  his  own  words,  send  them  to  the  gia^- 
men  to  ascertain  that  he  had  rightly  interpreted  their  in- 
tentions, and  then  submit  them  to  two  or  three  of  the  mea 
for  their  remarks.  This  was  done  In  the  hopeof  coodliatioa. 
The  men  took  the  paper,  and  *in  a  few  days  pnnioced » 
al)le  a  refutation  of  the  principal  pninta,  quoting  woad 
authorities,  but  in  a  style  which  proved  it  to  be  their  on, 
that  their  masters  admitted  they  were  wrong,  and  sappwaed 
their  intended  appeal.  In  a  few  weeks  the  joumeymen  i»c 
to  their  friend  the  journalist,  and  at  their  reqnest  the 
process  was  reversed.  He  embodied  their  opinioas  ind 
propositions,  and  submitted  them  to  the  masters,  who  «» 
so  clearly  the  force  and  justness  of  the  mtn'a  dberrator 
that  the  journalist  was  empowered  to  paW»b  the  modiW 
paper  as  an  article  emanating  from  hi&natflf.  An  anuctble 
adjustment  took  place;  tach  petrty  reeetfcd  'from  tbar 
hostile  position,  adopted  tlie  general  piopesa^,  ^  ^ 
commerce  of  the  place  has  been  ever  since  greatly  aftdpe^ 
manently  improved.  Yet  thetc  men>wOTo  merely  hand-kw" 
weavers ;  but  they  were  dear-headedandllMmighlyinfoffcd 
upon  the  general 'and  paortiealar  beariagfaof  At  qmntt** 
both  intellectnaMy  and  eonnnercifllly. 


^    NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

(Continued  from  page  SOS,) 

Of  vanity,  Sieyes,  like  all  other  wholesale  system- 
mongers,  no  doubt  had  a  very  ample  ttnA  ludicti)« 
share.  But  the  moving  ?»pring  of  the  creature  wasavmcf. 
Bourrienneremarked  to'Baonaparte,lhat (he  whole esp*" 
sion  of  the  countenance  of  the  ex- priest  said,  '*  G»Tt*5 
moitcy  !*•  The  rejoinder  of  Boonaparte  was  as  grapBJf 
as  charac'eristic.  "  You  are  right,"  he  laughingly 
replied  ;  "  when  money  is  in  the  case,  our  imngitinu^^ 
friend   becomes   as   matter-of-fact   a    person   as  ^^^ 
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^30iiQ4«d  ca^h.  He  sends  his  ideology  to-  the  right- 
aiMmt>  and  becomeft  in  an  instant  both  manageable  and 
ioteliigible*  lie  abandons  his  conslitutioaal  dreams  with 
alacrity  'wiien  a  good  round  sum  of  money  is  io 


In  ilittslraiion  oC  this,  base,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
striking  trait  in  the  character  of  Sieyes,  we  may.  remark 
that  when  he  was  called  u|ion  to  ' resign  his  consular 
dAgniiy^  ha  refuaed  to  do- so,  unlesa.on.  oonditiea-  of 
mreivmg  a;  beautiful  farm,  ivorlh-  about*  15,000  livres 
p«r<annnmk  Bonrrienne  humorously  retuaWss  uponwtbis 
pMsage  in  the  Life  of  Steyes,  that  ^<  the  gooid  Abb6 
oeyipTed  himself  for  no  longer  forming*  a  third  of  the 
rrpublican  soTereignty,  by  making  himself  at  home  in 
the  ancient  domain  of  the  kingB>of  rranoe.'' 

if  ad  Fran^^e  been  at  peace  when  the  new*  consulate 
was  formed*-that  is  to  tay^  when*  Buonaparte- replaced 
-the  ciphers  Sieyet'  and  Roger  Aucos,  by  the«  other 
ciphers  Cambaceree-and'Le  Bran— the  First  Consul  woald 
most  undoubtedly  have>taken  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  war  against  some  power,  for  some  cause 
or  for  no  cause.  For  he-  was  too  profound  a  politician 
not  to  know,  that  to  nations  in  general,  and' to  the  French 
nation  in  especial^  ckrmge  is  very  dear.  Botjust  at  that 
period,  France  had  had' quite  sufficient  of  the  luxury  of 
war  to  make  her  desirous  of  falling  back  for  a  time*  upon 
the  plainer  diet  of  peace;  and,  however  much*  his  own 
genuine  wish  might  be  for  war,  he  knew  his  own  interests 
too  well  not  to  appear  io  be  extremely  anxious  for  peace. 
Italy  was  already  lost;  England  and  Germany  were 
united  opponents  not  to  be-  lightly  regarded ;  and  the 
administration  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  France  would, 
for  a  time  at  least,  be  qiiitc  sufficiently  onerous  to  make 
complicated  foreign  affairs  any  thing  but  desirable  : 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  ^' got  rid  of  Sieyes  and 
Ducos,"(we  u«e  Bburrienne's  very  words)  he  prepared  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  courts  of  St.  James's  and 
of  Vienna. 

But  those  courts  were  by  no  means  inclitied  to  recog- 
nise the  neV  government  of  France.  The  restoration  to 
that  country  of  its  legitimate  government  was  not  as  yet 
despaired  of;  nor  was  the  position  of  France  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  that  the  mere  wish  of  the  French 
usurper  should  be  law  to  the  legitimate  rulers  of  Europe. 
Accordingly  Buonaparte,  to  use  the  language  of  our  law 
courts,  *^took  nothing  by  his  motion.'* 

At  that  time  the  English  ministers  were  bitterly  blamed 
for  not  negotiating  a  peace  with  France.  Not  a  rating 
demagogue  who  desired  to  plunge  this  country  into  a 
state  of  anarchy,,  who  did  not  declaim  against  our  mini- 
sters, and  eulogize  the  magnanimity,  the  love  of  peace, 
and,  above  all,  ihe  sinceritj/  of  Buonaparte.  Now  let  us 
see  how  far  he  was  sincere ;  let  us  see  who  deserved 
bcwtof  England— >the  ministers  who  would  not  be  doped, 
or  the  bawling  declaimers  who  would- fain  have  bullied 
them  into  being  duped.  Lei  us  hear  Bourrienne,  whose 
oorveclnessis  acknowledged  on  all  hands  : — ^^  It  was  not 
only  with  England  that  Buonaparte  and'  his.  minister* 
endeavoured  to  open  negotiations;  the  consular  cabinet 
also. offered  peace  to  the  house  of.  Austria,  but  not  at  the 
same  time.  The  object  of  this  offer  was  to  sow  di^icord 
between  the  two  powers.     Speaking  to  me  one  day  of 

*  Talleyrand,  whose  vast  talents  and  utter  want  of  principle  made 
htm  very  precious  to  Napoleon  ;  while  his  noUility,  his  hypocritical 
ooarteay,  and  perfect  polish  of  manners,  made  him  acceptable  to 
foroign  courts. 


his  earnest  wish  to  obtain  peace,  he  said, /You  see^ 
Bourrienne,  I  have  two  great  enemies  to  cope  with.  I 
will  conclude  peace  with  the  one  I  find  most  easy  to  deal 
with  :  that  will  enable  me  instantly  to  assail  the  other. 
I  frankly  confess  that  T  should  like  best  to  be  at  peace 
with  England.  Nothing  would  then  be  more  easy  than 
to  crush  Austria,  who  has  no  money  but  what  she  gets 
through  England.' " 

In  other  words,  having  deprived  England  of  her  faith- 
ful allies,  crushed  them,  and  enlisted  them  in  his  service, 
he  oould  then. crush  England.  Aqd  yet  our  demagogues 
were  listened  to  by  gaping  and  ever*deluded  multitudes. 


VISIT  TO  THE  PLAIN  OP  TBOr. 

Haying  landed  at  Caqiaris,  the  ancient  Parium,  on- the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  from  thence  we  proceeded  to 
lAmpaacus,  crossing  in  our  way  thither  a  rich  plain  called 
Coro  Derce,  enamelled  with  anemones  of  the  most  brilliant 
hues;  here  too  the  crocus  unfolded  its  golden  leaves,  the 
hyacinth  dieplayed.its  soft  and  various  tints,  vhile  the  yellow 
asphodel  and  purple  orchis  enriclied  the  glowing  mead* 
A  great  variety  of  shiubSf  and  almond  trees  iu  full  blossom^ 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery;  indeed  the  whole 
country  between  Camaris  and  Lampsacus  presents  a  lovely 
pastoral  picture.  In  this  verdant  plain  we  met  several 
caravans  of  loaded  camels,  which  were  fastened  together  in 
strlnga  of  fiye»  each  string  led  by  an  ass.  Camels  are  bred 
iu  this  part  of  Asia-Minpr ;  and  at  some  of  the  principal  towns 
camelfights  are  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  people.  In 
many  of  the  villages  through  which  we  passed,  there 
appeared  the  remains  of  former  magnificence ;  granite 
pillars  of  various  dimensions,  and  capitals  of  the  different 
orders,  were  often  found  supporting  a  mud- walled  cottage. 
Innumerable  winding  streams  wattr  this  naturally  luxuriant 
country.  Having  purchased  eome  few  copper  coins,  and 
one  or  two  vase?,  in  the  bazaar,  we  stayed  but  one  night  at 
Lampsacus,  and  continuing  our  journey  near  the  coast,  we 
parsed  the  spot  were  Ahjdos  once  fctood«  and  at  length 
^arrived  at  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  town 
contains  many  Jews,  and  a  Turkish  garrison  of  three  or 
four  gunners  !  whose  principal  employment  is  that  of  return* 
ing  salutes  of  (hips  of  war. 

We  resolved  to  take  shipping  at  the  town  of  Dardanelles* 
being  led  to  understand  that  we  should  find  but  little  worthy 
of  interest  along  the  shore,  till  we  came  to  Geunicher,  the 
ancient  Sigeum.  Sailing  rapidly  down  the  Hellespont, 
passing  on  the  Asiatic  side,  we  saw  two  tumuli,  said  to  be  the 
tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus.  We  landed  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Sigeum,  by  some  authors  affirmed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  Grecian  camp  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  promontory 
we  ascended  with  some  difBculty,  but  were  amply  repaid  for 
our  labour,  by  the  splendid  view  we  enjoyed  from  its  summit, 
— the  i)lain  of  Troy,  with  the  Mendere  winding  through  it, 
as  if  enamoured  of  the  beauties  of  the  scene;  the  islands 
Samothrace,  Imbrus,  Lemnon,  and  in  the  distant  horizon 
Athos  itself  lay  before  us  distinctly,  as  in  a  map. 

On  the  following  day  we  commenced  our  intended  tour 
in  the  Tread  ;  and  had  not  long  entered  the  plain,  when  we 
were  amused  with  a  novel  spectacle — a  wild  boar  hunt.  In 
another  part  of  this  extensive  flat,  peasants  were  employed 
in  ploughing  a  deep  and  rich  soil.  The  novelty  of  the 
whole  scene  was  peculiarly  interesting:.  Having:  inquired  of 
our  guides  if  we  were  near  the  sepulchre  which  is  said  to 
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be  that  of  Ajaz,  they  proceeded  to  the  east,  and  conducting 
ns  round  that  bay  in  which  the  Grecian  fleet  was  moored 
during  the  siege  of  Troy,  at  length  brought  us  to  the  tumu- 
lus on  the  ancient  Rhcstian  promontory*  confidently  asserted 
to  be  the^tomb  of  Ajax. 

The  learned  deduce  their  opinion  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  from  the  following  eyidence  : — ^All  writers  who  have 
mentioned  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  relate  that  it  was  surmounted 
by  a  shrine,  in  which  a  statue  of  the  hero  was  preserved. 
The  veneration  with  which  the'Aianteum  was  looked  upon, 
even  at  the  time  in  which  Christianity  decreed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pagan  idols,  preserved  it  for  ages.  Antony 
having  carried  the  consecrated  image  into  Egypt,  Augustus 
restored  it  to  its  hallowed  shrine ;  and  even  to  this  hour  that 
shrine  still  remains,  and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
superstructure.  Besides  which,  Pliny  positively  affirms, 
that  the  tomb  of  Ajax  commanded  the  station  of  the  Grecian 
fleet. 

On  viewing  this  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity,  I 
perceived  that  there  was  mortar  employed  in  its  building, 
and  having  always  understood  that  the  ancients  erected 
even  their  most  stupendous  edifices  without  cement,  1 
pointed  out  the  circumstance  to  my  learned  companion  ;  to 
this  observation  he  replied,  **that  the  Greek?,  as  well  as 
more  ancient  architects,  did  indeed  sometimes  erect  their 
buildings  without  cement ;  but  this  practice  had  exceptions. 
In  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  for  instance, 
mortar  was  undoubtedly  used." 

Having  contemplated  this  interesting  monument  for  some 
time,  and  indulged  in  that  train  of  reflection  which  it  was 
calculated  to  inspire ;  having  quickly  passed  over^in  the  eye 
of  fancy  various  deeds  of  arms,  sung  by  the  immortal  Homer, 
we  at  length  directed  our  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding prospect;  for  the  latter,  though  presenting  the 
gardens  of  the  Mahommedan  paradise,  would  have  less  inte- 
rest in  the  eye  of  enlightened  men,  than  the  most  barren  spot, 
if  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  a  hero,  a  patriot,  or  a  martyr. 
The  panoramic  view  now  before  us  was  indeed  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  produced  from  us  the  most  lively  expressions 
of  delight  The  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and  the  still  luxu- 
riant plains  of  Troy  on  the  other,  combined  both  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful. 

We  now  directed  our  steps  over  the  heathy  country,' 
which  borders  the  Thymbrius,  our  guide  having  informed  us 
that  we  should  shortly  see  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Thymbrian  Apollo.  The  ruins,  however,  were  too  ex- 
tensive to  have  belonged  to  one  building,  for  the  ground  was 
covered  to  a  large  extent  with  broken  fragments  of  beautiful 
columns,  and  capitals  of  every  order  of  architecture, — some  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  A  bas-relief,  which  appeared  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  cornice,  consisting  of  a  winged  figure 
pursuing  a  person  on  horseback,  and  another,  representing 
Ceres  drawn  by  two  scaly  serpents,  were  admirably  executed. 
"While  offering  the  meed  of  praise  these  specimens  of  the 
art  called  forth,  the  idea  passed  through  my  mind,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  humiliating  to  the  vanity  of  man, 
than  tbe  contemplation  of  such  scenes  as  these.  Time 
spares  not  the  proudest  works  of  man ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
years,  London  may  be  what  Troy  is  now. 

From  this  spot  we  proceeded  along  a  beautiful  valley  orna- 
mented with  vineyards  and  almond  trees  in  full  blossom,  till 
we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Thymbreck,  passing  through 
which,  and  somewhat  retracing  our  steps,  we  crossed  the 
Thymbrius  at  a  ford  near  the  village  of  Holib-Elly. 

Ascending  now  a  ridge  of  hills,  we  arrived  at  Ichiblack, 
where  there  are  most  superb  architecturwl  remains,  which 
declare  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  im- 


portance. In  their  vicinity  ia  a  hill  of  the  most  renlir 
form,  which  is  adorned  with  luxuriant  groves ;  and  ivmdi, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  I  should  judge  to  be  the 
Callicone  or  beautaful  hill  mentioned  in  history  u  ttudiBg 
near  the  ancient  town  of  Fagus  Illieuaium,  whose  inhabitinti 
believed  that  their  city  stood  on  the  site  of  aacie&t  Tray; 
and,  under  this  impression,  they  contemplated  with  frak 
pleasure  the  surrounding  country. 

After  traversing  much  classic  ground,  we  anind  tt 
Calififtt,  and  were  there  shown  many  Greek  medals  of  lilinm, 
struck  in  the  time  of  t^e  Roman  emperors,  and  which  hid 
been  found  at  Palais  Cali^t  (old  Califat) ;  towards  which 
we  bent  our  steps,  and  were  amply  repaid  for  our  piio& 
On  an  elevated  ground,  surrounded  on  all  sides  byskvd 
plain,  we  saw  the  colossal  remains  of  an  ancient  citsdel; 
here  the  Turks  were  very  busy  raising  enormous  blocbof 
marble,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  woric  it  the 
Dardanelles.  From  the  face  of  the  country  which  stmoiuided 
this  hill,  we  could  see  almost  every  land-mark  described  by 
Strabo.  And  what  a  prospect  presented^  itself,  as  the  eye 
ranged  round  the  wide  extended  view !  In  one  point  the 
sight  caught  the  remains  of  New  lUium.  There  tbe  tnow-dad 
top  of  Samothrace,  towering  behind  Imbrus  with  indeicn- 
bable  majesty  to  an  immense  height,  would  btffle  every 
attempt  at  description ;  before  it  flowed  the  calm  wsten  of 
the  Hellespont,  reflecting  the  effulgence  of  a  cloadless  iky: 
on  the  south,  in  the  distance,  the  tomb  of  iEsyetc,  by  the 
road  leading  to  Alexander  Troas,  raised  its  venerable  hesd; 
and,  less  remote,  the  Scamander,  receiving  Simois  orCalik 
water  at  the  boundary  of  the  Simoisian  plain,  added  ib 
charms  to  the  interesting  picture ;  towards  the  esst,  the 
sepulchres  of  Batiela  and  lUus,  and  hr  beyond  in  the  great 
chain  of  Ida,  Gargarasis  opposed  to  Samothrace,  digoified 
by  equal,  if  not  superior  altitude,  presented  the  same  ethereal 
brightness  from  its  fleecy  summit. 

Intending,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  top  of  Ida,  wejourceyed 
onwards,  and  after  traversing  a  country  interesting  from  its 
natural  beauties,  and  more  so  from  its  association  with  the 
tales  of  antiquity,  we  arrived  at  Boumarbashi,  where  we  took 
up  our  abode  at  a  farm  house  for  one  night.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  village  is  a  rising  ground,  upon  which  src 
three  tumuli ;  the  one,  which  has  been  called  Hectors 
tomb,  is  composed  of  rough  stones  thrown  in  a  help 
together.  After  traversing  a  richly  variegated  country 
interspersed  with  a  town  or  village  here  and  there,  we  at 
length  arrived  at  Bairamitche,  where  we  rested  one  night  a 
the  caravansaia.  Kaz  Dag,  as  Mount  Ida  is  called,  w^ 
began  to  be  very  near  us  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dang^'' 
pointed  out  as  accompanying  its  ascent,  we  the  next »! 
crossed  the  Meand^re,  called  by  the  guides  Scamander,  iv 
on  its  verdant  banks  we  halted  to  refresh  ourselTes.  ^ 
peaceful  cottages,  the  vineyards,  the  flocks  which  gnredn 
the  neighbouring  valleys,  the  soothing  harmony  of  the  water*? 
gently  dashing  over  blocks  of  granite  which  intercepted  ''' 
course,  formed  altogether  a  prospect  of  the  most  capU^atix^ 
sweetness,  while  Mount  Grargarua  presented  a  striking  ^ 
majestic  contrast  to  this  peaceful  view.  As,  however,  ti* 
weather  was  cold,  we  could  not  long  remain  in  the  open  ^t 
and  after  much  difficulty  found  an  asylum  in  one  of tw 
smallest  cottages.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  ^ 
furnaces  for  the  manufacturing  of  pitch  and  turpentiBC. 
which  the  pines  and  firs  of  Ida  furnish  in  great  abundaccc. 
An  intelligent  Turk  of  Evijab,  the  village  in  «hich « 
found  an  asylum,  offered  to  be  our  guide  in  this  ti^^^j^' 
and,  mounting  our  horses,  we  again  forded^the  ScaffliMer. 
which,  though  rather  rapid,  was  onlyfour  yards  wide  in  thi»f|»J* 
We  had  now  reached  the  lower  regions  of  Ida,  covered  f «» 
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extensive  forests  of  fir  treeSi  many  of  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  scathed  by  lightning,  but  were,  in  fact, 
burnt  by  the  coQQoiuniCfition  of  fire  from  the  rude  furnaces 
which  are  here  employed  for  making  pitch  and  tar.  We  at 
length  reached  the  cavcade  of  Mendere,  the  perpendicular  fall 
of  which  appears  to  be  about  fifty  feet,  from  whence  it  dashes 
from  rock  to  rock,  till  it  reaches  the  plain,  which  is  at  least 
five  hundred  feet  below  the  cascade.  Continuing  our  jour- 
ney, we  proceeded  up  the  mountain,  over  regions  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  from  whose  lofty  summit  we  could  dis* 
tinguish  Maunt  Atho?,  Samothrace,  Sigeum,  and  a  vast 
extent  of  country  on  every  side.  Having  thus  gratified  our 
curiosity,  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  once  more  entered  the 
village  of  Evijah. 


THE  CANA.L  AND  THE  BROOK. 

A  REVERIE. 

A  DEiJiOHTPULLY  pleasQut  evening  succeeding  to  a 
sultry  sominer-day,  invited  me  to  take  a  solitary  walk  ; 
leaving,  therefore,  the  dust  oF  the  highway,  I  fell  into  a 
path  which  led  along  a  pleasant  little  valley,  watered  by 
a  smafl  meandering  brook.  The  meadow  (Ground  on  its 
banks  had  been  lately  mown,  and  the  new  grass  was 
springing  up  with  a  lively  verdure.  The  brook  was 
hidden  in  several  places  by  shrubs  that  grew  on  each 
side,  and  intermingled  their  branches  ;  the  sides  of  the 
valley  were  roughened  by  small  irrei^ular  thickets,  and 
the  whole  scene  had  an  air  of  solitude  and  retirement, 
uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous  town. 
The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  crossed  the  valley, 
high  raised  on  a  mound  of  earth,  which  preserved  a  level 
with  the  elevated  ground  on  each  aide.  An  arched 
road  was  carried  under  it,  beneath  which  the  brook  that 
Tan  along  the  valley  was  conveyed  by  a  subterraneous 
passage.  I  threw  myself  upon  a  green  bank,  shaded  by 
a  leafy  thicket,  and  resting-  my  head  upon  my  hand, 
after  a  welcome  indolence  liad  overcome  my  senses,  I 
saw,  with  the  eyes  of  fancy,  the  following  scene  : — 

The  firm-built  side  of  the  aqueduct  suddenly  opened, 
and  a  gigantic  form  issued  forth,  whom  I  soon  dis- 
covered  to  be  the  GENitrs  of  the  CmaL  He  was 
olad-  in  a  close  garment  of  russet  hue;  a  mural 
crown,*  indented  with  battlements,  surrounded  his  brow: 


*  It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  distribute  various 
kinds  of  crounu  as  rowardt  for  military  and  naval  achievements.   B&eh 
Uind  was  devoled  to  sene  parlioular  species  of  heroism,  and,  in  shape, 
vras  formed  accordingly.    The  principal  of  these  were  eight  in  num- 
ber ;  vii. — 1.  The  Oeal  crown ;  which  was  made  of  myrtle,  and  pre- 
sented to  those  generals  who  were  entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  lesser 
triuiDpb,  called  an  ouathn  i*^-2.  The  Naval  (called  also  the  rottral) 
orown».coKipMed  of  a  oirde  of  gold* .  surmounted  by-ornaaieiits  re- 
sembling the  Atesnxor  beaksljMlra)  ofshipa,  and  given  to  such  as  first 
boarded  an  enemy's  vessel ; — 3.  The   Corona  Castrensis  (from  castra, 
^  camp,)  or  f^allaris,  (from  vallumt  a  military  trench,)  a  circle  of  goldt 
ircsiaed  With  jewelled  palisades ;  the  reward  «f  him  who  first  fft^ocd  tike 
esemy's  treiK^ies  ;•— 4.  The  Mu«ai/ crown,  a  circle- of.  gold,  indented 
Add  embattled,  and  bestqwed  on  him  who  first  sealed  the  wall  of  a  be- 
sieged fortress,  apd  there  planted  a  standard^ — 5.  The  CUdc  crown,  made 
of  a  branch  of  green  oak,  and  given  to  him  whbhad  saved  the  life  of  a 
citifeent — 5.  TIM  TfirnHphaiifrrmtit  which  originally  comitted  of  wreaths 
of  UureH  buiii«safteiwardflmadeof'g<4d%ibi«  wis  thaireward  ofifuth 
^^B«raU  aa  wave  decreed  the  hwQur  of  a  triumph  ;-r7.  The  Coram  Qbti- 
tiiot^list  (froio  obsidio  or  obtidiumt  a  siege  or  blookade,)  or  Cframin^fi, 


his  naked  feet  wero  disc  loured  wilh  clay:  on  his  left 
shoulder  he  bore  u  huge  pick-axe,  and  in  nis  right  hand 
he  held  certain  instruments,  used  in  surveying  and  level 
ling  :  his  looks  were  thoughtful,  and  his  features  harsh* 
The  breach  through  which  he  issued  instantly  closed  ; 
and  v/ilh  a  licavy  tread  he  advanced  into  the  valley. 
Ashe  approached  the  brook,  the  Di-rrv  of  the  Stream 
arose  lo  meet  him.  He  was  habited  in  a  light  green 
inantln;  and  the  clear  drops  fell  from  his  dark  hair, 
which  was  encircled  with  a  vvrealh  of  water  lily,  inter- 
woven with  svvet't-scented  flag  :  an  angling  rod  supported 
his  steps.  The  Genius  of  the  Canal  eyed  him  with  a  con- 
temptuous look,  and  thus  began  : — 

*'  Hence,  ignoble  rill  !  with  thy  scanty  tribute  to  thy 
lord,  the  Mer^^ey  !+  nor  thus  waste  tliy  almost  exhausted 
urn  in  lingering  windings  through*  the  vale.  Feeble 
as  is  thine  aid,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  that  master 
stream  himself;  for,  as  I  lately  crossed  his  channel,  I 
perceived  his  sands  loaded  wilh  stranded  vessels.  .  I 
saw,  and  pitied  him,  for  undertaking  a  task  to  which  he 
is  unequal.  But  thou,  whose  languid  current  i^  ob- 
scured by  weeds,  and  interrupted  by  misshapen  pebbles  ; 
who  losest  thyself  in  endless  mazes,  remote  from  any 
sound  but  thine  own  idle  gurgling  ;  how  canst  thou  sup- 
port an  existence  so  contemptible  and  useless  ?  For  me  ; 
the  noblest  child  of  art,  who  hold  my  unremittln*;;  course 
from  hill  to  hill,  over  vales  and  rivers;  who  pierce  the 
solid  rock  for  my  passage,  and  connect  unknown  lands 
with  distant  seas;  wherever  I  appear,  J  am  viewed 
with  a^^toni^ihment,  and  exulting  commerce  hails  my 
waves.  Behold  my  channel,  thronged  with  capacious 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  and  s]ilendid 
barges  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  travellers ;  my  banks 
crowned  wilh  airy  bridges  and  huge  warehouses,  and 
echoing  wilh  the  busy  souf:ds  of  industry.  P«y,  then,  the 
honour  due  from  sloth  and  obscurity  to  grandeur  and 
utility." 

*'  [  readily  acknowledge,"  replied  the  Deif^  of  the 
Brook^  in  a  modest  accent,  ''  the  superior  magnificence 
and  more  extensive  utility  of  which  you  so  proudly 
boast ;  yet,  in  my  humble  walk,  I  am  not  void  of  a 
praise,  less  shining,  but  not  less  solid  than  yours.  The 
nymph  of  this  peaceful  valley,  rendered  more  fertile  and 
beautiful  by  my  stream  ;  the  neighbouring  sylvan  deities, 
to  whose  pleasure  I  contribute;  will  pay  a  grateful  testi* 
mony  to  my  merit.  The  windings  of  my  course,  which 
you  so  much  blame,  serve  to  diffuse  over  a  greater 
extent  of  ground  the  refreshment  of  my  waters  ;  and  the 
lovers  of  nature  and  the  Muses,  who  are  fond  of  straying 


(from  gramen,  grasa,)  whidi  was  bestoweil  on  a  general  who  had  de- 
livered a  Roman  army  from  a  siege,  and  was  made  of  grass  which  had 
grown  on  the  place  ( — and  8.  The  Radial  crown,  (from  radio*,  a  b«am 
of  the  sun  or  other  bright  star,)  which  was  adjudged  to  princes  at 
their  translation  among  the  gods.  There  were  also  other  crowns  of 
rewards,  bestowed  on  soldiera,  victors  at  the  public  games,  poets, 
orators,  &c.  All  these  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers ;  and, 
upon  competitions  for  dignities  and  office?,  their  production  often 
determined  the  election  in  favour  of  their  possessors. 

f  The  river  Mekset  forms  the  boundary  between  Chesliirt  and 
Lancashire.  Tt  runs  through  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Chester,  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea  below  Liverpool.  It  receives  the 
Tame  and  the  Irivell  in  its  course,  and  by  means  of  inland  navigation, 
communicates  with  the  rivers  Dee,  Ribtte,  Ouse,  Trent,  Dertveni, 
Sepern,  Humber,  Thames,  vfetm,  &c. ;  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  five  hundred  miles  through  many  counties. 
The  Mersey^  affords  salmon^  and  is  annually  visited  by  shoals  of  tntelte, 
which  the  fishermen  call  sparlings,  of  a  remarkable  size  and  flavour. 
(See  PiNNOfCK's  Mod,  Oeog.) 
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on  my  banks,  are  better  pleased  that  the  line  of  beauty 
marks  my  way,  than  if,  like  yours,  it  were  directed  in  a 
straight  unvaried  line.  They  prize  the  irregular  wild- 
ness  with  which  I  am  decked,  as  the  charm  of  beauteous 
simplicity.  What  you  call  the  weeds  which  darken  and 
obscure  my  waves,  afford  to  the  botanists  a  pleasing  spe- 
culation of  the  works  of  nature  ;  and  the  poet  and  painter 
think  the  lustre  of  my  stream  greatly  improved  by 
glittering  through  them.  The  pebbles  which  diversify 
my  channel,  and  make  these  ripplings  in  my  current, 
are  pleasing  objects  to  the  eye  of  taste  ;  and  my  simple 
murmurs  are  more  melodious  to  the  learned  ear,  than 
all  the  rude  noises  of  your  banks,  or  even  the  music  that 
resounds  from  your  stately  barges.  If  the  unfeeling 
sons  of  wealth  and, commerce  judge  of  me  by  the  mere 
standiird  of  usefulness,  I  may  claim  no  undistinguished 
rank.  AVhile  your  waters,  confined  in  deep  channels, 
or  lifted  above  the  valleys,  roll  on  a  useless  burden  to 
the  fields,  and  only  subservient  to  the  drudgery  of  bear- 
ing temporary  merchandises,  ray  stream  will  bestow  un- 
varying fertility  on  the  meadows,  during  the  summers 
of  future  ages.  Yet  I  scorn  to  submit  my  honours  to 
tbe  decision  of  those,  whose  hearts  are  closed  to  taste 
and  sentiment.  Let  me  appeal  to  nobler  judges.  The 
philosopher  and  poet,  by  whose  labours  the  human  mind 
18  elevated  and  refined,  and  opened  to  pleasure  beyond 
the  conceptions  of  vulgar  souls,  will  acknowledge  that 
the  elegant  deities  who  preside  over  simple  and  natural 
beauty,  have  inspired  them  with  their  most  charming  and 
instructive  ideas.  The  sweetest  and  most  majestic  bard 
that  ever  sung,*  has  taken  a  pleasure  in  owning  his 
affection  for  woods  and  streams  ;  and  while  the  stupen- 
dous monuments  of  Roman  grandeur,  the  columns  wnich 
pierced  the  skies,  and  the  aqueducts  which  poured  their 
waves  over  mountains  and  valleys,  are  sunk  in  oblivion, 
the  gently  winding  Mincius\  still  retains  his  tranquil 
honours.  Even  so,  when  thy  glories,  proud  Genius! 
are  lost  and  forgotten,  when  the  flood  of  commerce, 
which  now  supplies  thy  urn,  is  turned  into  another 
course,  and  has  lefl  thy  channel  dry  and  desolate,  the 
soflly  flowing  Avon  %  shall  slill  murmur  in  song,  and  his 
banks  shall  receive  the  homage  of  all  who  are  beloved 
by  Phcehns  §  and  the  Muses." 

I  awoke  from  my  reverie  :  the  modest  truths  contained 
in  the  mild  sentences  pronounced  by  the  Tutelar  of  the 
Brook  still  vibrated  in  my  delighted  ears  :  they  taught 
me  that  nothing  should  be  despised  for  its  lowly 
appearance ;  that  outward  circumstances  are  not  the 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  intrinsic  merit  and  value  ; 
that  the  humblest  and  the  lowliest  object  may  possess 
transcendent  worth  ;  and  that  the  meanest  production  of 


•  Virgil.    See  Index, 

t  A  river  of  Italy,  (now  called  Mincio,)  which  rises  in  the  Alps, 
and,  after  passing  Mantua,  falls  into  the  Po.  The  Poet  Virgil  was 
born  on  its  banks,  at  the  village  of  Andest  below  Mantua. 
r  t  F<>u^  English  rivers  bear  the  name  of  Avon  :  viz.  one  which 
rises  in  Leicestershire,  runs  south-west  by  Warwick  and  Evesham, 
and  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury  ;  at  Stratford,  on  this  river, 
the  immortal  Shaksfeare  was  bora,  and  hence  he  has  been  called 
the  Bard  of  Awm,  the  swtet  Swan  of  Avon,  &c.; — one  in  Monmouth- 
shire;— one  whifh  rises  in  Wiltshire,  skirts  the  edge  of  the  New 
Forest,  and  enters  the  English  channel  at  Christ  Church  bay,  in 
Hampshire ;  and  one,  called  the  Lower  Avon,  which  also  rises  in  Wilt- 
shire, near  Tedbury,  runs  westward  to  Bath,  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable, continues  its  sourse  to  Bristol,  and  falls  into  the  Severn,  north- 
east of  that  city. 

§  A  surname  o(  Apollo*    See  IhdBX. 


NATURE  infinitely  surpasses  in  beauty  and  imperisWe 
glory  the  proudest  monument  of  human  genius.  These 
reflections  disposed  my  heart  to  adoration  and  gratitude 
and  I  hastened  to  worship  the  Eternal  God  ofl^ature. 


PALMYRA. 

The  splendid  city  of  Palmyra,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  by  the  Scripture  writers,  Tadmor 
in  the  Wilderness;  by  Josepbus,  Palmira  and  Thad&ms; 
by  the  Septuagint  copies,  Theodmor  and  Thedmor;  aad 
by  the  Arabs  and  Syrians,  at  this  day,  Tadmor,  Tadmur, 
and  Tatmor ;  was  once  a  noble  city  in  the  south-eastero 
part  of  Syria.  The  origin  of  these  names  is  dark  ami 
uncertain;  it  stood  on  a  fertile  island,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  thirsty  and  barren  desert. 
The  first  object  that  now  occurs,  as  you  approach  this 
forlorn  place,  is  a  castle  of  mean  architecture  and 
uncertain  foundation — though  formerly,  by  situatioD,  im- 
pregnable— about  half  a  league  from  the  city.  This 
castle  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  from 
thence  you  descry  Tadmor,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
long  ridges  of  mountains ;  but  to  the  south  is  a  vast  plaio, 
which  stretches  out  of  sight.  The  air  is  exceediogly 
good ;  but  the  soil  is  barren,  afiTording  nothing  greeo  hot 
a  few  palm  trees  in  the  gardens,  and  a  few  more  scattered 
up  and  down.  The  city  must  have  been  of  large  exteot, 
by  the  space  now  taken  up  by  the  ruins ;  but  there  areoo 
vestiges  of  the  walls,  whereby  to  judge  of  its  ancient 
form.  It  is  now  a  deplorable  spectacle  to  behold,  being 
only  inhabited  by  thirty  or  forty  miserable  families,  who 
have  built  poor  huts  of  mud  within  a  spacious  court, 
which  once  enclosed  a  magnificent  heathen  temple. 

To  begin  the  description  here : — ^This  court,  which 
stands  about  the  south  end  of  the  city,  is  220  yard$ 
on  each  side»  with  a  high  and  stately  wall  of  larpi 
square  stone,  adorned  with  pilasters,  within  and  without, 
to  the  number,  as  near  as  could  be  judged,  of  siity-two 
on  a  side.  The  beautiful  cornices  have  been  purpowlv 
beaten  down  by  the  Turks,  who  have  thereby  deprived 
the  world  of  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  that 
perhaps  was  ever  seen,  as  here  and  there  a  fragment, 
which  has  escaped  their  fury,  abundantly  evinces.  The 
west  side  of  this  court,  by  which  you  enter  it,  is  most  oi 
it  broken  down  ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  it,  there"'! 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  Mamelukes,  ttit» 
supposed,  out  of  part  of  the  ruins  which  are  here  in «« 
abundance.  This  castle  shrouds  the  remains  of  u 
ancient  fabric  of  exquisite  beauty,  as  appears  by  wWUs 
still  standing  of  its  entrance^being  two  stones  of  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length,  carved  with  vines  and  c^"***"^: 
grapes,  exceeding  bold,  and  to  the  life.  They  are  bou 
in  their  right  places,  and  by  them  it  appeare,  that  tin 
door,  or  gate,  was  fifteen  feet  wide.  In  this  great  cosn 
are  the  remains  of  two  rows  of  very  noble  marble  p»Ii«^' 
thiity-seven  feet  high,  with  capitals  of  the  finest  cartel 
work  ;  and  the  cornices  must  have  been  of  equal  beauiji 
though  quite  destroyed  by  the  relentless  WP*'*!^ 
of  the  Mohammedans.  Of  these  pillars,  fifty^P 
are  entire.  They  must  have  been  many  mure  » 
number;  for,  by  what  appears,  they  went  quite  rotiDdw 
court,  and  supported  a  mdst  spacious  double  pw** 
or  cloister.    The  walks  on  the  west  side  of  Ibis  p^^ 
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which  face  the  front  of  the  temple,  seem  to  hare  been 
the  most  spacious  and  stately  of  all ;  and  at  each  end  of 
it  are  two  niches  for  statues  at  their  full  length,  with 
their  pedestals,  borders,  supporters,  and  canopies,  carved 
vith  the  greatest  artifice  and  curiosity.  The  space  within 
this  once  beautiful  enclosure  is  conceived  to  have  been  an 
open  court,  as  we  have  already  called  it,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  temple,  encompassed  with  another  row 
of  pillars  of  a  different  order,  and  far  exceeding  the 
former  in  dimensions,  being  fifty  feet  high ;  of  these 
sixteen  are  now  standing ;  but  there  must  have  been 
about  double  that  number,  which,  whether  they  formed 
an  inner  court,  or  supported  the  roof  of  a  cloister,  is 
uncertain.  One  great  stone  lies  on  the  ground,  which 
seems  to  have  reached  from  these  pillars  to  the  walls  of 
the  temple ;  so  that  the  lattersconjecture  may  naturally 
enough  take  place.  The  whole  space  contained  within 
these  pillars  is  177  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  eighty- 
four.  In  the  midst  of  this  space  is  the  temple,  exceeding 
ninety-nine  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  forty. 
It  has  a  magnificent  entrance  on  the  west,  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  building;  and  by  what  remains,  it  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  glorious  edifices  in  the 
world.  You  here  see  vines  and  clusters  of  grapes, 
executed  to  the  life;  and  over  the  door  you  can  just 
trace  out  a  spread  eagle,  as  at  Balbec,  which  takes  up 
the  whole  width  ;  with  some  angels  or  Cupids  accom- 
panying it  on  the  same  stone,  and  several  eagles  seen 
upon  those  stones  that  are  fallen  *down.  Nothing  of 
this  temple  is  standing  but  the  walls,  in  which  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  windows,  though  not  large,  are  narrower 
at  top  than  at  bottom,  but  mightily  enriched  with 
sculpture.  It  has  been  awkwardly  patched  up,  to  serve 
for  a  mosque,  all  but  the  north  end,  where  are  very 
precious  relics;  which,  whether  the}'  were  in  the  nature 
of  canopies  over  altars,  or  to  what  use  else  they  served, 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  They  are  beautiful,  with  the 
most  curious  fret-work  and  sculpture  :  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  dome  or  cupola,  six  feet  in  diameter,  all  of  one 
piece  ;  but  whether  they  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
or  moulded  of  fine  cement  or  composition,  is  made  a 
doubt. 

Leaving  this  court  and  temple,  and  advancing  towards 
the  north,  you  have  a  tall  and  stately  obelisk,  or  pillar, 
before  you,  consisting  of  seven  large  stones,  besides  its 
capital.  It  is  wreathed  ;  and  the  sculpture  here,  as  every 
where  else,  extremely  fine.  It  is  above  fifty  feet  in 
height,  twelve  feet  and  a  half  in  compass  just  above  the 
pedestal ;  and  a  statue  is  once  conceived  to  have  stood 
upon  it.  On  the  east  and  west  of  this,  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  a  large  pillar,  and  a  piece  of 
another  near  to  the  eastern  pillar,  which  looks  as  if  there 
bad  once  been  a  continued  row  of  them.  The  height  of 
this  eastern  pillar,  as  taken  by  a  quadrant,  is  above  forty 
feet.  Its  circumference  is  proportionable ;  and  on  the 
body  of  it  is  a  Greek  inscription,  in  commemoration  of 
two  patriots,  by  an  order  of  the  senate  and  people  ;  which, 
with  the  others  of  the  same  and  other  kinds  we  may 
hereafter  m^et  with,  we  shall  pass  over  for  the  present, 
that  we  may  not  break  in  upon  the  thread  of  this  de- 
scription. The  western  pillar  has  another  inscription  of 
the  like  sort,  bat  not  quite  so  perfect  as  the  former. 

Proceeding  on  from  the  obelisk,or  pillar, last  mentioned, 

at  the  distance  of  100  paces  is  a  magnificent  entrance, 

vastly  large  and  lofty,  and,  for  workmanship,  nothing 

inferior  to  any  piece  hitherto  described  :  but  unhappily  it 

No.  272, 


has  snffiered  the  same  fate  with  the  rest.  This  eotrance 
leads  into  a  noble  piazza,  about  half  a  mile  long,  aod  forty 
feet  broad,  formed  by  two  rows  of  stately  marble  pillars 
twenty-sixfeet  high,  and  eight  or  nine  in  circumference.  Of 
these  pillars,  129  are  standing;  but  by  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation, they  cannot  have  been  fewer  at  first  than  560. 
Covering  over  them  there  is  none  remaining,  nor  pavement 
beneath,  that  can  be  seen.  Upon  most  of  these  pillars 
are  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Palmyrene  characters ;  so 
that  this  seems  to  have  been  a  much  frequented,  and 
more  conspicuous  part  of  the  city,  and  therefore  most 
proper  for  the  daily  and  honourable  commemoration  of 
such  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or 
friends  and  relations;  and,  as  if  inscriptions  were  not 
sufficient,  it  seems  as  if  here  they  placed  the  statues  also 
of  celebrated  persons,  there  being  pedestals  jutting  out 
from  these  pillars,  sometimes  one  way,  and  sometimes 
more,  whereon  must  have  stood  statues,  which  have  long 
ago  fallen  victims  to  the  furious  and  barbarous  zeal  of  the 
Mohammedans ;  and  upon  these  pedestals  are  inscriptions, 
even  when  none  are  on  the  pillar  they  belong  to,  and 
sometimes  too  when  there  are.  The  upper  end  of  this 
spacious  piazza  was  shut  in  by  a  row  of  pillars,  standing 
closer  together  than  those  on  each  side ;  and  perhaps  a 
banquetting  room  stood  upon  them,  though  no  sign  of  it 
remains.  But,  on  the  left  hand,  a  little  farther,  appear 
the  ruins  of  a  very  stately  pile,  which  may  have  been  of 
such  a  kind,  of  finer  marble  than  is  observed  in  the  piazza, 
and  with  an  air  of  delicacy  throughout  the  whole,  far 
surpassing  what  is  observed  in  the  piazza  itself.  The 
pillars  which  supported  this  last  pile  are  all  of  one  stone, 
twenty-two  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  nine  inches  round. 
Among  these  ruins  is  found  the  only  Latin /inscription 
that  was  seen  at  this  place. 

In  the  west  side  of  the  above  piazza  are  several 
openings,  supposed  to  have  been  for  gates,  which  led  into 
the  court  of  the  palace.  Two  of  these  gates  look  as  if 
they  had  been  the  most  magnificent  and  glorious  in  the 
world,  both  for  the  elegance  of  the  work  in  general,  and 
for  the  stately  porphyry  pillars  wherewith  they  were 
adorned.  Each  gate  had  four,  not  standing  in  a  line 
with  those  of  the  wall,  but  placed  by  couples  in  the 
front  of  the  gate,  facing  the  palace,  two  on  the  one  hand 
and  two  on  the  other.  Of  these  porphyry  pillars,  there 
are  but  two  entire,  and  but  one  standing  in  its  proper 
place.  They  are  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  nine  in 
circumference,  and  of  so  very  hard  a  consistence,  that  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  injure  them.  These,  of  all  the 
pieces  of  porphyry  here  found,  are  the  most  beautiful. 
The  palace  itself  is  so  completely  demolished,  that  there 
is  no  forming  a  judgment  of  what  it  has  been,  either  for 
majesty  or  ornament.  It  plainly  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  down  by  violence,  which,  together  with  the 
length  of  time,  has  quite  defaced  this  once  noble  pile, 
there  being  only  broken  pieces  of  its  walls  left  standing 
here  and  there.  But  it  is  very  likely  that  it  fronted  the 
famous  piazza,  before  mentioned,  and  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  rows  of  pillars  of  different  orders,  many  of 
which  are  still  standing,  some  plain,  and  some  wrought 
and  channelled,  as  those  immediately  encompassing  the 
temple.  To  these  pillars  also  there  are  pedestals  with 
inscriptions. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  same  piazza  is,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  a  wood  of  marble  pillars,  some 
perfect,  some  deprived  of  their  beautiful  capitals,  but  so 
scattered  and  confused^  that  there  is  no  redacing  them  to 
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order,  or  conjecturing  to  what  use  they  formerly  serred. 
In  one  place  are  eleven  together,  forming;  a  square  in 

■  •         •  • 

this  disposition    .'         ;  paved  with  broad  flat  stone,  but 

•  •     •  •  ' 

withoat  any  manner  of  roof. 

At  a  little  distance  from  hence  is  a  small  ruined 
temple,  which,  by  what  remains  of  it,  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  curious  ediBce. 

The  entrance  into  this  temple  looks  to  the  south,  and 
before  it  is  a  piaixa  of  six  pillars,  two  on  one  side  of  the 
door,  and  two  on  the  other,  and  one  at  each  end.     The 
pedestals  of  those  in  the  front  have  been  tilled  up  with 
inscriptions  in  Greek  and  other  characters,  but  scarcely 
intelligible.    But  of  all  the  venerable  remains  of  this  de- 
solate place,  none  more  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
curious,  than  their  costly  sepulchres,  which  are  square 
towers,  four  or  five  stories  high,  standing  on  each  side  of 
a  hollow  way,  towards  the  north  end  of  the  city.     They 
extend  a  mile,  and  may  anciently  have  extended  farther. 
At  a  distance  they  look  like  the  steeples  of  decayed 
churche8,or  the  bastions  of  a  ruined  fortincation.     Many 
of  them,  though  built  of  marble,  have  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  years,  or  submitted  to  the  malice  of  violent 
hands.     They  are  all  of  one  form,  but  of  different  sizes, 
in  proportion  to  the  fortune  of  the  founder.     In  the  ruins 
of  one  of  them,  that  was  entirely  marble,  were  found 
pieces  of  two  statues,  the  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a 
woman,  in  a  sitting,  or  rather  leaning  posture.     By  these 
it  is  discovered,  that  their  habit  was  very  noble,  rather 
agreeing  with  the  European,  than  the  present  eastern 
fashions;    whence  they  are  conjectured  to  have   been 
Romans*     Of  all  these  sepulchres,  there  are  two  which 
seem  to  be  more  entire  than  the  rest.     They  are  square 
towers,  five  stories  high,  their  outsides  of  common  stone, 
but  their  partitions  and  floors  within,  of  marble.     They 
are  beautified  with  very  lively  carvings  and  paintini;s, 
and  figures  both  of  men  and  women,  as  far  as  the  breast 
and  shoulders,  but  miserably  defaced.     Under  them,  or 
on   one   side,   are   Palmyreniaa   characters,  which   are 
thought  to  be  the  names  of  the  persons  there  deposited. 
To  judge  of  the  construction  of  the  rest  of  these  sepul- 
chres, by  what  is  observed  in  one  of  them,  they  had  a 
walk  quite  across  from  north  to  south,  exactly  in  the 
middle,  by  which  they  entered.     The  vault  below  was 
divided  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  division  on  each  hand 
subdivided  by  thick  walls  into  six,  or  more  or  less,  par- 
titions, each   big  enough  to  receive  the  largest  coipse, 
and  deep  enough  to  contain  at  least  six  or  sevpn,  one 
upoB  anoUier.     Tn  the  lowest,  second,  and  third  stories, 
these  partitions  were  the  same,  excepting  that  the  second 
had  a  partition,  answering  to  the  main  entrance,  for  the 
convenience  of  a  staircaso.     Higher  up,  this  method  was 
discontinued;    because  the  building,  growing   narrower 
towards  the  top,  conid  no  longer  admit  of  it.     In  the  two 
uppermost  rooms  it  is  likely  that  no  bodies  were  deposited, 
except  that  of  the  founder  himself,  whose  statue,  wrapped 
in  funeral  apparel,  and  in  a  lying  posture,  is  placed  in  a 
nieh^,  or  rather  window,  in  the  front  of  the  monument, 
so  as  to  be  visible  both  within  and  without. 

Such  were  once  the  magnificent  abodes,  and  such  the 
noble  sepulchres,  of  the  Palmyrenians. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  both,  we  may  well  con- 
clude, that  the  world  never  saw  a  more  glorious  city  ;  a 
city  not  more  remarkable  for  its  stately  buildings,  than 
for  the  extraordinary  personages  who  once  flourislied  in 
it,  amongst  whom  the  renown^  Zenobla,  and  the  incom- 


parable Longinus,  must  for  ever  be  remembered  with  ij, 
miration  and  regret 


BOOKS  FOB  THB  NEW  YEAH. 

Wa  have  just  received  two  exceedingly  clever  and  uwfbl 
little  works,  to  which  we  mvite  the  eppccial  attention  of 
our  readers ;  and  it  is  with  a  very  clear  conscience  ve 
aflirni,  that,  well  acquainted  as  we  are  with  whatsoever  »p- 
pertains  to  the  art  typographic,  we  cannot  underetand  hov 
the  spirited  publishers  of  the  works  now  before  us  ctn  poi- 
sibly  present  the  public  with  a  union  of  such  editing,  wch 
printing,  such  a  mass  of  matter,  and  such  exquisitely  hand- 
some "  getting  up,"  at  their  respective  prices. 

The  larger  of  these  wftrks  is  called  a  "  Miniature  Pocket 
Bible  ;''*  and,  warmly  as  we  are  inclined  to  recommend  thii, 
we  should  do  violence  to  our  love  of  impaitial  criticism,  did 
we  not  say  that  the  title  is  injudiciously,  as  well  as  incor. 
rectly  so  given.  It  is  not  a  Bible ;  but  it  is  the  very  be«t 
epitome  of  those  most  precious  of  all  books^the  Bible  and 
Testament — that  we  have  ever  been  fortunate  enough  looett 
with.  Under  the  head  of  each  Iwok  a  concise,  but  extremely 
accurate  and  lucid  account  is  given  of  the  subject-matter  of 
that  book ;  and  whether  for  the  young  reader,  or  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  **  self-  instructing  "  young  men  who  are 
doing  honour  to  themselves  and  their  country,  by  preferring 
study  to  the  uproar  and  debauchery  of  the  pot-house,  ve 
can  quite  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  the  best  biblical 
companion  now  extant.  It  is  beautifully  got  up  in  gilt  and 
scarlet,  and  will  make  a  handsome  present  for  this  presiat- 
making  time  of  the  year. 

I'he  second  of  the  works  to  whidi  we  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  is  entitled  '*  The  Real  DiamoiMi 
Almanack,"!  ^^^  1  ^^7.  We  thought  it  no  easy  maUer  to  go 
beyond  the  pitch  to  which  the  spirited  piit^isher  had  tMj 
carried  his  cheapness  of  publication ;  but  we  find  that  ve 
were  mistaken,  for  the  subjoined  transcript  of  the  title 
page  is  literally  true  as  far  as  it  goes;  and  the  writer  of 
the  title  page  forgets  to  state  that  the  two  articles  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  G.  Mudie,  are  extremely  elaborate,  and  viittes, 
whether  as  to  style  or  matter,  in  such  wise,  that  if  printea  ina 
goodly  six  shilling  quarterly,  with  the  orthodox  rivulet  of  t\pt 
and  ocean  of  margin,  they  would  be  quoted  in  ersry  ne«*- 
paper  in  London.  1'  faith  !  **  the  twopennies  are  going 
it,"  as  poor  filUston  said  of  the  minor  theatres.  : 


A   BRIEF  DISCOURSE  ON  THE   EVIDENCES  OF 

CHRISTIANITY, 

Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness,  we  very  eonscientioQ^T 
and  firmly  believe,  that  in  our  now  very  voluminous  work. 
though  we  have  lost  no  fair  opportunity  to  tnculoats  loasd  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  sound  first  principles  of  morality,  weha^e 
never  disgraced  a  sinirle  page  of  the  * '  Guide  to  Kkowudok*' 
by  the  insertion  of  the  whining,  tha  rant,  the  sanctiinoDioos 
exaggeration,  which  are  proverbially,  and  if  not  quite  dttfi- 
caliy,  at  least  very  emphatically  and  expKsVively  termed 
cavt.  Firmly  believing,  that  whether,  aui  regards  individuals' 
morals, — to  speak  only  of  this  world,  and,  for  the  time,  letvio; 
out  of  view  the  awfully  important  conaidcrations  conocc^d 
with  the  world  that  is  to  come,— -^religion  is  tbs  oalf  ^^ 
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teidieri  and,  m  reguvb  ^e  prosperity  and  htppineM  of 
oAtiolit»  thfti  religion  it  the  tare  author,  protector,  and  con- 
wmtor, — ^we  yet  havt  oarefuUy  abstained  from  irreyerently 
making  fr«q«eQt  allusion  to  aacred  topics,  and  have  only  al- 
luded to  them  when  we  believed  that  we  were  acting  usefully 
in  doing  so,  a&d  were  warranted  by  the  nature  of  the  topic 
under  our  ooosideration.  It  is  not  only  in  poetry  that  we 
may  adnrntageooBly  obey  the  Uoratian  precept,— 

'*  Hec  Dent  interdt,  niri  dignni  vindice  iiodut/* 

But  if  we  despise,  and  avoid  too,  the  pharisaiad  obtrusive- 
ness  of  mere  religious  pretensions,  we  none  the  less  sincerely 
feel  that  gli  ^at  can  be  done  for  mere  ethics,  for  mere 
science,  and  for  mere  learning,  is  even  as  nothing  if  religious 
feeling,  religious  principle,  religious  hope,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  rciigioua  humility  of  spirit,  be  not  present.  And  such 
being  our  feeling  upon  the  so>>}ect|  we  cannot,  now  that  the 
four^f  and,  of  this  merely  initiative  series,  last  volume  of 
our  work  is  about  to  terminate,  refrain  from  writing,  briefly 
indeed,  but  very  earnestly,  upon  a  topic  in  comparison  of 
vhich  all  the  subjects  of  our  four,  not  very  scanty 
ToinmeSt  are  as  naere  dust  in  the  balance.  We  have  asealously. 
industrioualy,  and  faithfully,  however  feebly,  endeavoured  to 
impart  to  our  readers  whatever  was  worth  receiving  of  what 
our  own  thought,  our  reading,  or  our  observation,  has  given 
to  us  of  knowledge.  We  know  that  *'  when  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch ;"  and  we  have  too 
long  been  conversant  with  the  manifold  and  large  difficulties 
attendant  upon  a  pursuit  after  exact  truth,  to  doubt  that  we 
have  often  erred-  Seeking  to  "  remove  the  mote  "  firom  the 
eye  of  *'  our  brother,"  we  have  never  been  presumptuous 
enough  to  doubt  that  others  could  discern  *'  a  beam"  in  our 
own  eye.  But  to  the  utmost  that  such  talent  as  God  has  en- 
trusted us  withal,  conjoined  to  some  industry,  some  zeal, 
and  an  unwearied,  an  undying,  and  very  sincere  wish  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  could  stimulate  us,  we  have  been  stimu- 
lated. We  have  had  our  full  share,  during  the  publication 
of  this  work,  of  those  ills  which  are  common  to,  which,  alas ! 
are  inseparable  from  human  nature.  Sickness  and  carkiug 
cares,  in  our  own  person;  sickness  and  death, — terrible 
Dtatk — Death,  the  tyrant  tamer,  the  parter  of  friends,  the 
diead  of  all  and  of  all  the  inevitable  doom,  has  not  been 
idle  among  those  who  are,  and  among  those  who  were,  and 
whoee  memories  are  very  dear  to  us.  But  humble  as  has 
been  oar  rank  in  the  world  of  letters,  we  have  ever  felt  that 
we  might,  perchance,  do  good  ;  and  we  have  ever  felt,  too, 
that  even  the  '*  single  talent"  well  applied,  is  better  than  the 
"  twenty  talents  **  *'  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin." 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  last  few  sentences  have  been 
penned  in  any  thing  like  an  egotistical  or  vain -glorious 
spirit.  We  have  looked  too  long,  too  keenly,  too  earnestly 
upon  man,  and  upon  man's  sayings  and  doings,  to  be 
guilty  of  any  thing  of  either  kind.  It  is  in  the  most  entire 
sincerity  that  we  confess  that  our  exertion  has,  by  no  means 
invariably,  kept  pace  with  either  our  design  or  our  desire. 
But  we  deem  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said  in  this  paper  to 
be  due  to  those  subscribing  friends  who,  once  and  again, 
have  begged  of  us  to  aim  at  "  guiding  *'  to  religious  as  well 
as  to  aeci^ar  knowledge.  Let  them  be  assured  that  we  have 
had  sound  and  very  weighty  reasons  for  not  complying 
with  their  requests.  At  the  same  time,  let  all  of  our  subecri. 
bera — and  numerous  and  constant  have  they  been — take  our 
plighted  faith  for  it,  that  we  now  speak  upon  **  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  only  because  we  deem  it  it  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  speak  out  our  minds  fairly  and  fully,  upon 
tliat  moat  momentous  subject  that  ever  taxed  tongue  or  pen, 
at  least  once,  ere,  so  far  as  this  aeries  of  our  '*  Guide  "  is 


concemedy  we  part  froaa  tlioae  for  whose  aake  wa  ean  in 

all  honest  sincerity  affirm  that  we  have 

**  Shunned  delighti,  and  loved  laboiiout  days  }'* 

and  not  merely  "  shunned '*  the  summer  days,  when  the 
glad  song  of  the  small  birds,  and  the  chirp  of  the  lithe 
and  blithesome  grasshopper,  and  the  hum  of  the  bee.  the 
scent  of  the  wild  flower  and  of  the  many  weeds  (weeds !  why 
what  a  very  fool  is  your  over  refined  man !)  which  were 
crushed  at  our  each  unconscious  step,  and  that  most  tonching 
of  all  sounds,  when 

"  The  forest  leaves  seem  atirred  with  prayer  ;"• 

but  even  have  toiled,  despite  bodily  and  mental  pain,  through 
the  long  drear  winter's  night,  when  our  mere  animal  nature 
importunately  cried  "  Rest !"  and  when  our  higher  and  over- 
powering soul  said,  "  Wake  !  toil !  up,  and  be  doing !  for, 
though  it  be  a  single  grsdn  of  the  good  seed  that  thou  shalt 
sow,  behold!  -ftere  be  fruitful  soils  upon  which  it  may 
fall ;  and,  there  falling,  after  many  days  it  shall  bring  forth 
abundant  increase  !"  In  the  night  hours  our  better  nature 
hath  often  thus  appealed  to  us  ;  and  never  have  the  wearing 
and  terrible  agonies  of  our  merely  mortal  nature  had  power 
enough  to  cause  us  to  resist  that  call.  We  have  not 
appealed  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  caste,  or  party,  or  profes- 
sion  ;  we  have  laboured. — it  is  for  others  to  say  how  suc- 
cessfully,— "  for  all  V  And  having  endeavoured  hitherto  to 
combine  the  merely  amusing  with  the  useful,  we  now, 
when  on  the  very  eve  of  parting,  deem  ourselves  fairly 
entitled  to  devote  one  paper  to  that  most  important  subject 
upon  which  «o  few  of  ua  either  rightly  or  sufficiently  bestow 
our  meditations. 

Speculative  or  controversial  topics  of  religion  do  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  those  who  write  in  a  work  of  this 
nature;  and,  of  course,  of  those  topics  we  do  not  intend  to 
make  any  mention.  Various  readings,  different  interpreta- 
tions, and  argumentative  theology,  we  hold  to  be  the  pro- 
vince only  of  the  clergy;  and,  without  presuming  to  decide 
between  our  own  church  and  our  dissenting  fellow- Christians, 
upon  points  of  either  faith  or  discipline,  we  honesily  confess 
that,  as  the  world  is  at  present  constituted,  we  deem  that  any 
one  secular  business  is  quite  sufficient  to  tax  to  the  full  extent 
any  one  person's  mental  or  bodily  energies,  and  that  the 
educated  cleric,  whose  education  has  been  especially  directed 
to  biblical  study,  and  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the  pur- 
suit of  it,  is  a  "  GUiDB  "  to  religious  truth,  superior  to  any 
mere  laic,  of  whatever  trade  or  profession  that  mere  laic  may 
be. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  work,  but  especially  during 
the  last  two  volumes,  we  have  aimed  not  so  much  at  giving 
the  corpus  scientice,  the  whole  body  of  knowledge,  as  at  im- 
parting the  ars  legendi,  the  art  of  extracting  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  intellectual  improvement  from  any  given 
amount  of  reading.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give  aid  to 
•*  self-instructing  *'  students,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
striven  to  make  our  paper  not  wholly  unamaring.  and  not 
wholly  useless  to  the  general  reader.  And  in  the  present  case, 
important  as  the  subject  is,  we  do  not  affect  to  write  a  theo- 
logical treatise.  The  "  evidences  of  Christianity  "  are  too 
many,  too  cogent,  loo  entirely  irrefragable,  to  need  any  addi^ 
tion  at  our  hands.  The  braTest.  the  wisest,  the  shrcwdwt 
dialecticians,  the  most  eloquent  and  many-gifted  men  of 
science,  have  testified  to  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  and  in 
so  doing  have  done  reverent  and  becoming  homage  to  Him 
who  bade  their  *•  clear  spirits"  honour  his  power,  and  bless 
his  marvellous,  though  erring,  human  creatures.  Gardiner, 
the  pious  and  fearless   cavalier   of  Preston- Pans ;    Paley, 

*  Byron. 
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shrewd  as  nduBftrious*  and  eloquent  as  shrewd;'  Davy, 
nature's  closest  observer,  and  of  both  nature  and  science  the 
most  eloquent  and  zealous  expounder, — ^these  have  left  their 
homage  for  our  gaze;  and  to  their  testimony  shall  we 
P^le^d  to  add  ? .  We!  The.  general  herd  of  n^en.add  to 
their. testimony !  •  Why,* then,  when  intellectual  giants  have 
"piled  Pelion  upon  Ossa,"  let  some ^sciolistic  pigmy  slay 
himself  in  the  vain  attempt,  to  contribute  his  unconsidered 
grain  of  sand!'.     .  . . 

It  may  be  asked,  if  we  consider  that  so  much  has  been 
already  done,,  why  do  we  endeavour  to  ad^  to  what  has  been 
done  ?  Our  answer,  after  our  usual  fashion,  will  be  very  brief; 
we  trust,  that  it  will  not  be  more  brief  than  eatiefactory.  It 
is  this  '.—about  the  'evidences/ of ,  Christianity,  as  to  their 
cogency,,  or  genuinieness/  we  ,  have  not,  from  the  outset, 
intended  to  say  one  word.'  'We  hold  it  to  be  quite  out  of 
our^  province  to  do  so.^  What  we  think  is  Ijoth  our  right 
and'oiir  duty  to  spealc  of  is,  the  method  of  reading  and 
judging  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  ,  Here  alone  it  is, 
if  we  have  ^ot' quite  as  vainly,  as  we  know  that  we  have 
luncerely  and  industriously .  studied  the  subject,  that  the 
sh'sllb W  and  presumptuous  infidel  Has  not,  as  yet^  been  fairly 
shut  out  from  the 'chance  of  deluding  the  young  and  the 
inexperienced.^  But/ not  unnecessaiy  or  unimportant  either, 
is  It  to  desoribe  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  to  '* guide''  the 
young,  or.  the  "  seH-instrocting  "  reader^  to  the^  commence- 
ment of  th&t  course  of  reasoning  from  which^  his  natural 
piety  will  infallibly  grow  to  that  true  religion  which  will 
be  his  best  comforter  in  this  world,  and  his  sure  salvation  in 
tlie  ♦porld' that  is  to  come.  Widely  as  merely  scholastic 
education  is  now  difi^se.d  among  every  order  of  our  com- 
patriots/it behoves  all  public  writers  to  remember,  and,  both 
zealously' and  constantly  to  act  upon  the  reminiscence,  that 
education,  wben  used,  so  mighty  for  good,  is,  when  abused, 
no  less  mighty  for  evil.  It  is  not  now  as  a  century  or  two 
ago,  when  speculative  writings  were  both  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive, and  when,  consequently,  they  were  only  read  by 
men  inured  to  the  task  of  searching  after  truth,  and 
qualified. by  long  practice  to  detect  the.  sophisms  of  the  un» 
principled  >  writer,  and  the  blunders  of  the  ignorant  one. 
'^ow,  the  whole  body  of,. at  the.  lea/st  English,  literature  is 
op^n.to  the  majority  of  the  population  of  England,  ere  they 
mive  passed  the  age  of  mere  boyhood ;  and  we  too  well 
luiow  what  numbers  of  ribald  and  infidel  wri^ngs  have  been 
thrown,  into  circulation,  edition  after  edition,  to  doubt  that 
there  is  danger  of  many  a  young  mind  being,  for  a  time  at 
leaat,  perverted,  unless  a  proper  antidote  Jbe  provided  by  the 
press;  ifor,  that  bane  which,  by  means  of  .the  press,  sonie 
vilely  venal  and  unprincipled  persons  have  so  largely  and 
industriously  disseminated. 

r  Now,  the  very  first  point  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to 
guaijd  the  young  Christian,  is  upon^the  nature  of  the  evi- 
denees.of  Christianity.  Those  evidences  themselves,  the  at. 
once  malignant  and  wily  infidel  will  teJce  especial  care  to 
,  keep  at  a  respectable  distance  from.  He  knows  thatj  once 
fairly  examined,  in  a  candid,  truth-seeking,  and  teachable 
spirit^  those  evidences  must  carry  conviction  to  every  heart, 
not  Beared  by  vice,  or  stiipified  by  ignorance  ;  and  his  very 
fiiirst  object,  whien  he  wishes  to  make  another  as  unbelieving, 
and  therefore  as  wretched  as  himself,  is  to  prevent  the  fair 
and  full  examination  of  the  evidence.  ,  Why  any  one  should 
wish  to  destroy  the  religious  faith  of  another,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  in  this  place  to  inquire.  ,  There  are,  unfortu- 
nately, so  many  obliqinties  in  oiir  degenerate'  nature,  that, 
were  a  hundred  different  .cases  of  intidel  attempts  at  pro* 
selytum  to  be  brought  under  our  notice,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  each  of  the  hundred  infidels  would,  if  such  a 


person  could  so  fiur  depart  from  his  usual  way  of  life,  iito 
give  a  candid  answer,  be  found  to  have  been  actuated  by  t 
motive  quite  different  from  that  of  each  of  the  other  ninetv 
and  nine.  But,  without  speculating  upon  what  might  be,  «e 
need  only  turn  our  attention  to  what  is,  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  justified  in  affirming,  that  there  is  a  spirit  of 
proselytbm  aolobg  infidels,  and  that,  too,  of  such  a  natore 
as  to  require' the  serious  and  zealous  opposition  of  eyery  one 
who  wishes  well , to  the  religion  and  to  the  manly  literstore 
of  his  country.  Let  us  not  be  deemed  undiaritable,  if  we 
say,  that  two  such  base-and  petty  feelings  as  mere  vanity  sod 
mere  avarice,  are'  quite  capable  of  actuating  some  men  to  the 
horrible  trade  of*  waiting  against  the- souls  of  thtir  felloir 
men,  though  at  the  same  time  perilling  their  own.  Erea 
within  our  own  remembrance,  many  instances- of  such  petty 
feelings  leading  to  so  horrible  a. result,  have  been  obtruded 
upon'  the  public  notice ;  %nd  in  two  cases,  one,  that  of  a 
mechanic,  who  being 'too  lazy  to  work  at  his  trade,  became 
a  vender  of  the'  most'  revoltiil|^  impieties  ;  the  other,  that 
of  a  clergyman,  who  abandoned .  and  vilified  his  chsrcb, 
•in  order  to  revel  upon  the  yelled  applauses  of  the  lowest 
and  most*  ignorant  wretches  whom  he  could  collect  amoog 
the  lowest  offscourings  of  the  pot-houses — the  avarice  and 
•the  vanity  of  the  parties,  respectively,  were  quite  as  evident 
as  their  own  bodily  existenoe. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed /then,  that  the  existence  of  a  pro* 
fessing  infidel,-;-a  r^al  one  we  take  to  be  as  entirely  aoo- 
existent  as  a  nmn  with  five  legs,-^let  it  not  on  this  account 
be  suppbs^,  that  thera  must  of  necessity  be  something  fairly 
disputable  in  the  chriiitiBn  faith.     It  proves  nothing- of  the 
;kind ;   it  proVes  only  that  some  motive,  be  it  avarice  or 
vanity,  or  any  other  of   the  baser  feelings,  caoses  the 
I  wretched  infidel  to  be,  in  the  nervous  language  which  one  of 
[our  old  divines  applies  to  a  liar,  *'  a  coward  to  man,  and  a 
.bravo  to  Gk)d."     Resolved  to  sin,  he  dares  not  tempt  the 
utmost  and  instant  vengeance  of  his  feUow-creatnres  by  the 
.commission  of  any  of  those  crimes  which  would  subject  hio 
^tb  the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law;  but  thougbtiesa  of 
.death,  or  exaggerating  the  duration  of  life,  or  trusting  the 
most  perilous  of  all  fallacies — a  death-bed  repentance,— be 
.dares  the  terrible  judgment  of  the  Deity !     Melancholy  de- 
lusion !  the  petty  sufferings  of  a  brief  *  life- time  to  be  held 
,in  awe !   the  condetnnation  of  that  eternity,  which  every 
•hour  of  our  mysterious  existence  carries-^ — ^inevitably  carriej— 
;each  of  us  towards,  to  be  scoffed  at,  as  though  esrtUyUie 
were  itself  eternal  1* 

Seeing  that,  no  ntatter  from  what  cause,  there  is  a  !pmt 
of  j)ro8elyti8m  among  infidels';  and  seeing,  too,  that  the  ia* 
,fidel  is  far  less  anxious  to  dispute  the  evidences  of  Christisoityi 
thai;}  to  misdescribe  them;  let  us  as  briefly  as  possible  tbow 
•what  their  nature  really  is;  whether  their  nature  is  such  that 
in  matters  of  infinitely  less  consequence,  we  should  deem  a 
man  mad  to  refuse  such  evidence; — whether  j  in  fifict,it  is  not 
such  evidence  as,  in  other  matters,  men  could  only  hesiute 
to  credit,  at  the  certain  cost  of  ruin,  misery,  disgrace,  or 
ridicule. 

Of  past  events,  and  of  events  which  happen  at  a  great 
distance  from  us,  it  seems,  nay  it  is,-  a  'mere  truiem,  to  say 
that  we  cannot  have  denaonstration  ;  "but,  truism  as  it  i»,  *« 

feel  bound' to  make  that  remark,  because  thfe  infidel  relics  not 
I • [ 

•  In  illustration  of  our  sincere  averment,  that  we  do  not  beticve  jM 
any.  one  is  in  his  heart  sincerely  an  infidel,  we  need  only  remirk,  twi 
^ Paine,- the  greatest  high-priest  of.  infidelity,'  was  in  hii  old  age  so  ma- 
tured by.his  conscience,  that  he  took  refuge  in  ilie.extrcmeiidninkeiJ' 
*ness  ;  and  when  the  grave  at  length  yearned  for  hini,  and  be  ffH  w 
hand  of '  death,  avarice  and  vanity  ho  longer  prevailed,  and  he  J'** 
confessing  his  guilt,  and  praying  for  for^ve»ne*s.* 
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a  little  upon  his  adroit  use  of  the  absence  of  demooatration, 
when  he  is  arguing  of  [the  crucifixion ;  though  in  any 
matter  of  profane  history,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  he 
comparee  and  weighs  endence,  but  does  not  challenge 


"  the  world's  dread  laugh. 


Which  scarce  the  calm  philosopher  can  brave," 

by  asking  for  demonstration.  We  repeat,  that  though  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  paper  contains  only  a  truism,  that 
truism  is  one-  to  which  a  proper  attention  will  be  very 
profitably  given.  Let  the  young  Christian  who  shall  be 
insulted  by  having  his  faith ^thus  insulted,  by  having  it  thus 
questioned  at  the  very  outset, — hearing  it  spoken  of  as  resting 
only  upon  evidence, — carefully  bear  in  mind  our  truism ;  that 
borne  in  mind,  he  is  armed  in  panoply  of  proof  against  the 
first  feint  of  his  insidious  foe.  -  He  can  reply  thus : — You 
say  you  doubt,  or  rather,  not  being  troubled  with  any  super- 
fluous modesty,  you  flatly  deny  aU  that  I  believe  in,  and 
rest  my  fiuth  upon,  because,  as  you  say,  I  have  no  other 
ground  for  my  conviction  but  evidence.  Now,  one  of  two 
things  must  obtain  :  either  the  past  can  be  put  visibly  and 
tangibly  before  us,  or  it  cannot ;  in  other  words,  it  is  or  it 
is  not  capable  of  demonstration.  If  it  is  in  any  one  caeCj  so 
is  necessarily  must  be  in  every  other  case ;  if  it  is  not  in  any 
case,  then  in  all  cases  we  must  either  believe  on  evidence,  or 
refuse  our  belief  to  evidence ;  in  which  latter  case  we  shall  fall 
into  the  manifest  absurdity  and  perversity  of  believing  on  the 
side  of  no  proof,  against  the  very  best  proof  the  very  nature  of 
our  being  will  admit  of  our  having !  The  infidel  who  can  reply 
to  that  answer  to  the  first  and  most  impudent,  but  neverthe- 
less most  frequently  used,  and  most  frequently  successful  of 
his  objections,  will  have  more  dialectic  dexterity  than  any  of 
his  tribe  we  have  ever  read  and  pitied. 

Nailed  fast  down  to  strict  terms — not  allowed  to  travel  a 
single  inch  out  of  the  record — ^he  must  do  something ;  pro- 
bably he  will  endeavour  to  stammer  out  something  like, 
**  Don't  quite  see  that — can't  see  how  it  bears  on  the  question 
at  issue  " — or  some  such  equally  cogent  and  sincere  half 
sentences. 

Men  can  be  so  dull  when  they  would  very  much  rather 

not  understand  !     But  our  young  friend  will  not  allow  his 

opponent  to  escape  thus  easily,  but  will  proceed  with  the 

foliowiug  or  any  similar  argument — Either  Buonaparte  did 

or  did  not  exist ;  speaking  candidly — and  want  of  candour  on 

this  point  can  only  put  an  end  to  the  argument,by  causing 

your  answer  to  be  such  as  to  produce  a  fit  of  laughter  to 

ail  present — do  you  believe  he  did  ?  And  yet  you  never  saw 

him.      It  has  not,  then,  been  demonstrated  to  you  that  he 

charged  through  the  murderous  fire  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi — 

that  he  basely  left  Kleber  and  the  army  of  the  east  to  escape 

or  die  as  they  might  chance,  he  taking  ship  and  flying  to 

France  to  forward  his  own  frantic  designs  upon  the  liberty  of 

his  country,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  I     You  did  not  see 

him  a  fugitive  in  Belgium,  a  prisoner   on  board  the  Bel- 

lerophoUf  and  a  prisoner  and  an  exile  in  an  island  in  the 

far  Atlantic  ;  and  yet  you  believe  these  things.     Evidence, 

then,  is  sometimes  sufRcientto  win  your  belief ! 

But  then,  perhaps,  you  object  to  the  kind  of  evidence. 
You  may  say  that  Buonaparte  lived  so  near  your  own  country, 
and  was,  for  a  portion  of  his  life,  your  contemporary.  What 
an  objection,  when  all  the  facts  that  concern  the  history  of 
Christianity,  are  fairly  taken  into  consideration !  But  here, — 
speaking  in  our  own  proper  character, — we  think  this  portion 
of  the  subject  far  too  important  to  be  hastily  dismissed  at 
the  close  of  an  article ;  and  will  therefore  devote  one  more 
paper  to  an  examination  of  it. 


ASTROLOGY. 

Thb  force  of  impudence  **  can  no  farther  go,"  than  it  has 
been  carried  in  the  quackeries  of  those  splendidly  impudent 
mountebanks  the  astrologers.  Not  merely  do  they  put  forth 
deliberate  fidsehoods,  but,  when  those  falsehoods  are  pointed 
out  by  men  who  have  science,  and  who  also  have  a  zealous 
regard  for  the  cause  of  truth,  these  gold-hungry  persons 
quite  coolly  talk  of  the  "  ignorance  "  of  their  opponents ! 

We  have  now  upon  our  writing-table  an  impudent  pub- 
lication, called  the  *•  Herald  of  Astrology,"  and  dated  in  the 
year  1832. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  any  publication,  printed  in 
England,  and  addressed  to  the  shrewd  and  honesty-loving 
people  of  this  country,  has,  for  a  century  past  at  the  very 
least,  surpassed  the  assurance  of  the  writer  who  has  put  forth 
this  work,  and  who  rejoices  in  the  assumed  signature  of 
"Zadkiel." 

He  thus  indicates  the  science — the  science,  quotha ! — of 
Astrology. 

*•  Here  I  may  observe,  that  in  nothing  does  the  prejudice 
of  those  dolts,  who  oppose  themselves  to  the  idea  that  the 
planets  can  influence  the  weather,  show  itself  more  promi- 
nentiy  than  in  their  observations  on  my  predictions  of 
thunder,  rain,  &c.  I  predict,  for  instance,  that  there  will 
be  much  thunder.  Well,  in  Kent  and  in  Cheshire  its  chief 
force  is  spent ;  but  because  it  is  not  heard  in  London  or  in 
Liverpool,  the  wiseacres  in  those  places  contend  that  my 
prediction  is  not  verified.  I  never  pretend  to  point  out  the 
spot  where  the  electric  fluid  shall  be  most  potent,  or  the 
county  in  which  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain  shall  occur.  These 
things  cannot  be  known ;  but  as  my  calculations  must  be 
made  for  some  particular  meridian  and  latitude,  I  choose 
those  of  the  metropolis,  and  judge,  generally,  as  to  the 
weather  all  over  the  kingdom,  though  of  course  local  causes, 
mountains,  estuaries,  &c.  will  produce  local  eflects." 

So,"  then,  **  those  dolts,"  (and  considering  that  the  writers 
for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  are 
included,  we  are  extremely  happy  to  rank  among  <'  those 
dolts,") — so,  then,  those  dolts  are  right ;  and  this  person, 
who  obtains  his  bread  by  appealing  to  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness, himself  confesses  it !  What !  the  worlds  around 
worlds  stupendous  rolling,  the  vast  system  of  the  universe 
has  an  influence — sometimes  and  in  some  places !  And  the 
topography,  too !  Its  chief  force  is  spent  in  Kent  and  in 
Cheshire  ;  London,  close  as  it  is  to  Kent,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  matter;  and  Cheshire,  a  next-door  neighbour  to 
Liverpool,  being  in  a  similarly  happy  state  of  unconcious- 
ness! 

But,  mark,  mark  the  brilliant  absurdity  that  is  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  this  astronomico -topographical  sublimity !  The 
weather,  which,  though  Zadkiel  says  it,  is  influenced  by  the 
planetary  motions,  is,  so  saith  he,  only  influenced  in  parti- 
cular places.  But  human  fortunes,  the  wars  of  nations,  and 
the  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  individuals,  are  uni- 
versally influenced.  In  this  truly  splendid  writer's  system 
of  astronomy,  the  very  same  planetary  influences  are  at  work 
among  the  Caffres  of  South  Africa  and  the  Badauds  of  Paris ; 
causing  **  illustrious  females,"  not  yet  dead,  to  die  prema- 
turely in  London,  and  a  pretty  considerable  onslaught  to  be 
made  upon  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  that  sublime  per^ 
sonage,  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  Bismillah  Allah ! 

We  have  seen  that  the  weather,  within  a  few  miles,  may 
take  its  own  course ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  planets  being^, 
according  to  the  erudite  and  veridical  Zadkiel,  a  very  *'  li- 
mited monarchy,''  indeed!  But  when  ** fortunes  are  to  be 
told;"  when  individuals  are  to  be  influenced;  when  any 
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of  the  atoms  of  humanity  are  to  be  concerned ;  there  is 
quite  another  gueaa  sent  of  a  planetary  influence!  Hear 
Zadkiel ! 

"  On  the  27  th,  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Leo.  which 
rules  France,  and  I  expect  it  will  spend  its  direful  effects 
mostly  in  that  country.  Extensive  sickness  may  he  feared 
in  Paris,  and  deaths  will  be  very  frequent,  '  particularly 
among  persons  advanced  in  age.'  Nor  will  Italy  escape. 
The  chief  influence  falls  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  eclipse, 
when  many  '  evils,  griefs,  and  alarms*  will  trouble  the 
reigning  powers  in  GauL  The  royal  head  of  England  will 
in  some  degree  feel  it  also,  sinee  Mars  is  on  the  meridian  of 
King  William's  nativity.  Some  rash  acts  may  give  occasion 
for  regret.  About  three  or  four  months  from  the  date  of 
the  eclipse,  effects  will  occur  which  will  indeed  be  serious. 
Britannia  will  have  reason  to  bewail !  The  royal  family  in 
France  will  suffer — strange  affliction  is  their  lot ;  and  death 
seizes  upon  an  illustrious  individual.  The  ecclesiastics 
suffer  also ;  and  about  the  25th  proximo,  the  Gallic  cock 
shall  droop  his  wings.  Nor  will  the  Grand  Turk  escape 
raanv  weeks.'' 

"  Some  rash  acts  may  give  occasion  for  regret !  *'  Faith ! 
it  needs  no  conjuror  to  predict  that,  at  all  events !  Ah  ! 
and  then  "  death  seizes  upon  an  illustrious  individual ! " 
Considering  the  number  of  ''illustrious  individuals"  in 
Europe,  who  had,  in  1832,  completed  their  <*  threescore 
and  ten  years,"  it  needed  no  very  intimate  acquaintance 
wich  the  stars  to  predict,  that  one  of  them  would  be 
seized  by  death ! 

But  let  us  descend  to  particulars.  What  peculiar,  or,  in 
Zadkiel's  own  authentic  phraseology,  what  "  strange  afflic- 
tion" was  to  seize,  or  did  seize,  on  the  French  royal  family 
in  1832?  Would  Louis  Philippe,  his  wife,  and  family, 
have  been  peculiarly  noticed  by  the  planetary  influences, 
had  he  remained  Due  d'Orleans  ? 

Now,  observe  what  is  said  about  the  Princess  Victoria, 
Constantinople,  Killaroey,  and  things  in  general !  and  then 
observe  what  is  said  about  our  illustrious  and  amiable 
young  princess  in  particular.  Observe  how  this  impudent 
quack  "  blows  hot  and  cold  ! " 

In  conclusion,  wo  beg  to  say,  and  some  of  these  fine  days 
will  prove  it  fact  by  fact,  that  any  one  with  a  leetle  common 
sense,  and  a  file  of  the  Times  to  gather  facts  and  reasonings 
from,  could  as  easily  **  predict  *'  such  events  as,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  would  come  to  pass,  as  Zadkiel  can  write  a 
whole  heap  of  nonsense,  and  inflict  upon  the  *' pensive 
public  "  at  the  moderate  price  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
sterling  money  of  this  realm  ! 

••  Nativity  of  Princess  Victoria^  continued  from  ike  Herald 

of  Astrology  jor  1831. 

*'  I  have  not  space  to  enter  fully  into  this  interesting 
nativity ;  but  I  shall  here  give  a  few  directions  which  will 
be  in  operation  the  latter  end  of  the  year  183*2. 

**  Primary  directions. — Ascendant  to  the  scmi-quartile 
of  Saturn,  arc  13°  38',  measures  to  about  the  9tU  of  Octo- 
ber, 1832. 

*'  Sol  to  the  semi-quartile  of  Saturn,  arc  13^53',  measures 
to  the  13th  January,  1833. 

"  Secondary  directions. — ^The  Moon  to  parallel  of  the 
Sun.  29th  October,  1832. 

**  The  Moon  to  opposition  of  Mercury,  26th  November. 

**  Moon's  I'rogress. — The  Moon  to  sesqui-quadrate  of 
Saturn,  and  parallel  of  tlie  Son  and  Herschcl,  on  the  29th 
October. 

'*  The  Moon  to  the  square  of  Mars,  and  opposition  of  her 
own  place,  on  the  4th  November  ;  very  dangerous. 


*<  The  Moon  to  tli^  etmjmictioii  of  Heraehel.  941I1 M^, 

*'  The  Moon  to  opposidoti  of  Sol,  2d  December. 

*<  The  efTects  of  the  primary  directions  will  be  perfected 
at  the  time  of  die  others.  And  as  they  are  6f  a  vn^  evil 
nature,  and  as  the  revolution  of  the  Sun  to  his  own  pUce  is 
extremely  unfortunate  this  year,  and  the  loAatioaft  in  Octo- 
ber,  and  especially  in  November,  are  most  singularly  evil,  I 
anticipate  mueh  misfortune  to  the  native.  It  would  appetr 
by  some  things,  that  she  is  about  this  time  promised  dig* 
nity;  but,  alas!  it  ift  accompanied,  or,  perhaps,  wholly 
prevented,  by  alarmtog  illness.  The  early  pait  of  Nonm- 
ber  is  extremely  critical  —  the  latter  part  is,  if  poisible, 
worse.  A  severe  cold,  "with  in&amtnatory  symptoms,  perii&ps 
also  some  hurt  and  lameness,  is  what  I  think  these  directiou 
will  produce ;  and  they  will  bring  her  to  a  very  dftofcrooi 
state.  There  will  be  secret  enmity  practised  aguost  the 
native  also  under  these  directions ;  she  and  her  nearest  coa- 
nexions  will  not  escape  the  snares  of  private  malice! 

«*  N.B.—  In  last  year's  *  Herald,*  page  64,  1  said,  *tb^re 
is  a  good  direction  in  June,  18S1,  which  is  Sol  to  tbetrioe 
of  Jupiter.  This  will  give  some  additional  friends  ifid 
honours.'  The  effect  of  this  primary  direction  was  feh  in 
a  few  weeks,  by  her  receiving  10,d00f.  a  year  additioDal 
income.*  It  is  a  rule  in  astrology,  that  good  directions  ia 
the  nativities  of  children  show  their  effects  upon  the  ptrents, 
nearest  relations,  &c.  In  this  case,  the  native's  mother  was 
benefited  by  the  parliamentary  grant,  though  my  idea  of  her 
probable  marriage  was  not  realistrd.  The  natiTe'i  node. 
however,  was  raieed  to  the  throne  of  Belgium.  She  receired 
pro  /anf of  additional  honours." 


DAMASCUS. 

Damasctts,  viewed  from  an  eminence,  near  wUeh  tte 
river  Barrady  runs,  a  distance  of  one-third  of  a  lesgu  fn« 
the  city,  appears  a  perfect  paradise.  It  i«  situated  iiia  phin 
of  such  extent,  that  the  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the 
farther  side  are  but  just  discernible.  1 1  stretches  itself  frtmi  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east,  extending  about  two  Bil«  '^ 
length,  and  is  narrow  in  the  middle,  but  at  each  end  tvdii 
to  a  greater  bulk.  The  domes  and  minarets  ef  the  moiqiies 
are  a  great  ornament  to  the  city  ;  and  the  gardens,  with 
which  it  is  encompa$>sed  for  many  miles  around,  are  phsted 
with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  always  kept  htA  and  fieeft 
by  the  streams  of  the  river.  Barrady  surprises  and  KgWy 
gratines  the  spectator.  As  to  the  manner  of  building  the  citr, 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  thereof :  the  streets  be<vf 
narrow,  as  is  usual  in  hot  countries,  and  the  hooses  hsn 
with  brick  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  obIt  c^' 
mon  clay,  in  as  coarse  a  manner  «8  the  hamhlest  cottRS^» 
notwithstanding  they  have  plenty  of  good  stone  in  the  wJjs- 
cent  mountains.  This  dirty  way  of  beilding  is  tltendri 
with  an  inconvenience  which  we  were  made  sensible  0/  bf 
experience;  namely,  that  upon  any  heavy  Aowtr  » 
much  mud  is  washed  from  tlie  sides  of  the  hot»ei» »  ^^ 
make  the  streets  intolerably  nasty,  and  disagreeshle  to  ^ 
through.  It  appears  a  singular  circumstaare,  that  pecpi^ 
should  erect  such  rain^rable  dwelHogs,  when  they  have  w- 
terials  at  hand  requisite  for  the  noblest  structares ;  hot  the 
Turks  think  it  to  little  purpose  to  build  durable  hoascf,  « 
which  their  tenure  is  so  very  precarious ;  and  seem  psrti«- 

•  This  decent  body  of  a  writer,  of  coarse,  had  no  iKfVCOBctptiMi  «f  *^ 
age  of  her  royal  highness,  or  of  iu  being  usual  Ibr  ihe  fiogliib  «a*(^  ** 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  royal  penonagn  t 

f  The  stars  deal,  then,  in  pro  tantot. 
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kdj  av«Vi«  to  ]««]ung  an  outude  «bow»  le«t  it  ahoold  piove 
atsnptatioa  Iq  tb«ur  mperior^  to  deprive  them  of  their 
poMea»iou«.  The  doora,  however,  are  adorned  with  marble 
portala,  aod  tha  inaide  elegant  enough ;  for  there  we  usually 
find  a  larga  aquare  coorW  or  in  aome  a  garden,  beautified 
with  a  variety  of  fragrant  trees,  (particularly  of  the  plum 
that  takes  its  name  from  this  city,  and  which  is  called  da- 
mascena  or  dAmaon  by  ourselves.)  flowers, and  fountains; 
and  surrounded  with  splendid  apartmenta  and  sofas,  where 
the  naiivea  eat,  drink,  amoke«  receive  visits,  and  loll  at  their 
ease,  taking  advantage  of  the  shade  or  sunshine,  according 
to  the  heat  or  coldness  of  the  season*,  llie  ceilings,  piUais, 
aod  arches,  are  gilt  and  painted  after  tbe  Turkish  manner,  and 
the  carpets  and  cuahiona  aa  rich  and  gorgeous  as  can  possibly 
be  procured. 

The  above  description  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
private  buildioga  at  Damaecua,  for  most  uf  them  bear  aome 
resemblance  to  the  foregoing  description.  As  for  the  public 
atructurea.  the  principal  worthy  of  notice  ia  that  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  converted  into  a 
moique,  and  one  of  the  most  stately  onea  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. No  Chriatian  being  permitted  to  enter  this  mosque, 
we  made  no  attempt  to  gain  admittance,  but  after  some 
trouble,  and  a  little  bribery,  we  obtained^  a  superficial 
view  by  looking  through  three  several  grates,  which  are  very 
large,  covered  with  brass,  and  stamped  all  over  with  Arabic 
chmctera.  The  court  on  the  north  side  of  this  mosque  is 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and  a  hundred  broad,  and 
paved  throughout.  On  the  south  side  of  it  stands  the 
mosque ;  and  its  other  three  sides  are  encompassed  by  a 
double  cloister,  supported  by  two  rows  of  granite  pillars  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  exceedingly  lofty  and  beautiful.  The 
inside  of  it  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  ranges  of  pil- 
lars of  a  greyish  marble,  and  of  the  order  before  mentioned  ; 
and  tbe  pavement  looks  very  bright  and  shining.  In  this 
church  ia  kept  a  human  head,  reported  to  be  that  of  St. 
John ;  besides  several  other  relics,  esteemed  so  sacred  by  the 
Mahometans,  that  it  is  penal  even  for  a  Turk  to  go  into  the 
room  where  they  are  deposited.  The  Turks  at  Damascus 
have  a  tradition  amongst  them,  but  upon  what  authority  it 
is  grounded  1  could  by  no  means  ascertain — that  our  Saviour 
will  descend  into  this  mofque  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as 
Mahomet  will  into  that  of  Jerusalem;  and  accordingly  one 
of  its  steeples,  through  which  they  suppoi>e  he  will  make  his 
entrance,  is  called  the  steeple  of  the  Messias, 

There  are  several  other  curiosities,  real  or  fictitious,  in  the 
city  of  Damascus  and  its  nelghhouibood,  which  are  in  some 
degree  interesting.  One  of  them,  to  which  strangers  arc 
usually  first  conducted,  ia  the  bouse  of  Ananias,  or  the  place 
where  he  ia  said  to  have  lived,  when  God  commanded  him 
in  a  vision  to  go  to  Saul,  as  is  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles."*^  It  is  a  cell  or  grotto,  to  which  we  descended  by 
thirteen  or  fourteen  steps,  and  ia  as  light  as  can  be  expected 
for  such  a  subterraneous  mansion.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable  in  it  at  present,  except  some  small  remains  of  a 
mosaic  pavement,  and  an  altar  that  has  continued  there  since 
it  was  a  place  of  Christian  worship :  near  to  which  there  is 
now  a  Turkish  oratory. 

The  atreet  called  Straight  in  the  Acts,t  still  retains  the 
same  name  at  Damascus.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
running  through  the  city  from  east  to  west ;  and  is  so  very 
narrow,  with  the  houses  jutting  over  in  several  places,  that 
the  greatest  part  is  dark  and  disagreeable,  and  one  cannot 
see  distiootly  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  In  this  street 
they  abuw  the  house  of  Judas,  with  whom  St.  Paul  lodged, 


and  where  he  was  restored  to  sight  by  Ananias ;  X  and  in 
the  same  house  they  pretend  to  have  Ananias* s  tomb,  which 
is  raised  against  the  wall,  and  covered  with  a  green  cloth ; 
but  how  he  came  to  be  buried  there,  we  could  neither  guess 
nor  get  any  information.  However,  the  Turks  have  a  great 
veneration  for  this  tomb,  and  keep  a  lamp  always  burn- 
ing over  it ;  but  perhaps  their  respect  is  founded  on  their  in- 
terestf  for  they  receive  an  acknowledgment  from  every 
Frank  who  visits  these  sacred  apartments. 


I*V 
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PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT.— THE  SPHYNX. 

Thb  approach  to  these  stupendous  worka  of  antiquity 
produces  upon  moat  travellera  an  extraordinary  senaation* 
The  pyramids,  by  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  appear  aa 
white  aa  anow,  and  of  auch  surprising  magnitude,  that  even 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  traveller's  imagination  falls  infi- 
nitely short  of  tbe  superb  spectacle  they  present ;  the  sight 
of  them  at  once  convincing  tliat  no  power  of  description, 
no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas  adequate  to  the  cfiTcct  pro- 
duced in  vie>%ing  theae  stupendous  monuments.  'J  he  for- 
mality of  their  structure  is  lost  in  their  prodigious  magnitude. 
The  pyramids  are  about  twenty  in  number,  the  largest  of 
which  takes  up  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  is.  as  well  as  the 
others,  built  upon  a  rock :  theexternal  pait  is  composed  of  large 
squares  of  soft  white  free-stone,  replete  with  shells,  and  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands  is  of  the  same  nature :  the  height 
of  it  about  700  feet:  its  four  sides  are  diiected  towards  the 
cardinal  points  of  tbe  compass.  Within  the  pyramids,  and 
in  their  vicinity,  are  caves  or  catacomb?,  wherein  are  mum- 
mies, or  embalmed  dead  bodies,  soma  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  three  or  four  thousand  years  old. 

Wishing  to  inspect  minutely  these  gigantic  erections,  we 
proceeded  across  a  sandy  slope  up  to  the  principal  pyramid. 
A  band  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  bad  assembled  to  receive  us 
upon  our  arrival,  were  much  amusei  by  the  eagerness  excited 
in  the  whole  party,  as  to  who  should  first  set  foot  upon  the 
summit  of  this  artificial  mountain.  As  we  drew  near  its 
base,  the  effect  of  its  prodigious  magnitude,  and  the  amaze- 
ment caused  in  viewing  the  enormous  masses  used  in  it9 
construction,  affected  every  one  of  us ;  but  it  was  an  impres- 
sion of  awe  and  fear  rather  than  pleasure.  In  the  observa- 
tions of  travellers  who  had  preceded  us,  we  had  heard  the 
pyramids  described  as  huge  oljecti  which  gave  no  satisfaction 
to  the  beholder ;  yet  to  us  it  appeared  hardly  possible  that 
persona  of  any  feeling  of  sublimity  could  behold  them  un- 
moved. With  what  astonishment  did  we  contemplate  the 
vast  fabric  before  us !  Here  and  there  a  solitary  Arab,  look- 
ing like  a  pigmy,  atood  above  us  in  various  parts  to  conduct 
us  to  the  summit.  The  wind  sweeping  over  the  immense 
bodies  of  stone  in  howling  gusts,  appeared  to  us  like  the 
voice  of  ages  long  since  past :  we  listened  with  a  thrilling 
awe  to  the  wild  blast,  expecting  to  hear  the  articulate  sounds 
of  some  supernatural  being.  Already  some  of  our  party  had 
begun  to  mount,  and  were  pausing  at  the  tremendotis  depth 
below  them.  In  order  the  better  to  conceive  the  mode  of 
ascent,  tbe  reader  will  imagine  a  step  nearly  breast-high  to 
a  man  of  middling  stature ;  the  breadth  of  each  step  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  height.  With  so  brond  a  footing,  there 
is  little  danger  except  from  giddiness,  and  from  those  parts 
where  the  stones  are  occasionally  broken  away.  A  guide  is 
always  necessary  upon  these  occasions  ;  and  there  {\re  al^^ays 
.Arabs  who  are  willing  to  undertake. the  office. 

On  the  summit  is  a  platform  thirty- two  ftet  >»qMnre,   con- 
si'^ting  of    nine  large  stones,   exch  of  uhich  mi^ht  weigh 
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about  a  tea ;  although  they  are  much  inferior  in  size  to  many 
of  those  'which  are  used  in  constructing  the  pyramid  in  other 
parts.  The  view  from  the  simimit  of  this  pyramid  amply 
repaid  our  expectations,  nor  are  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  of  it  at  all  exaggerated.  To  the  south  we  saw  the 
pyramids  of  Saccara ;  and  upon  the  east  of  these,  smaller 
monuments  of  the  same  kind  near  the  hill.  An  appearance 
of  ruins  might  nodeed  be  traced  the  "whole  way  from  the 
pyramids  of  Djiza  to  those  of  Saccara,  as  if  they  had  been 
once  connected,  so  as  to  constitute  one  vast  cemetery.  Beyond 
the  pyramids  of  Saccara,  we  could  perceive  the  distant 
mountains  of  the  Said ;  and  upon  an  eminence,  near  the 
Lybian  side  of  the  Nile,  appeared  a  monastery  of  consider- 
able size.  Towards  the  west  and  south-west  the  eye  ranged 
over  the  Lybian  desert,  extending  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
horizon,  without  a  single  object  to  interrupt  the  dreary  horror 
of  the  landscape,  except  dark  floating  spots,  covered  by  the 
shadows  of  passing  clouds  upon  the  sand. 

The  stones  of  the  platform  upon  the  top,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  others  used  in  constructing  the  decreasing  ranges 
from  the  base  upwards,  are  of  soft  lime- stone.  Those  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  calcareous  rocks  on  which  they  stand,  and 
which  was  apparently  cut  away  to  form  them. 

Having  assembled  the  whole  of  our  party  upon  a  sort  of 
platform,  before  the  entrance  to  the  passage  leading  to  the 
interior,  and  having  lighted  a  number  of  tapers,  we  descended 
into  the  dark  mouth  of  the  large  pyramid.  The  impression 
made  upon  every  one  of  us  upon  viewing  this  entrance,  was 
this, — that  no  set  of  men  could  thus  have  opened  a  passage 
by  uncovering  precisely  the  part  of  the  pyramid,  where  the 
entrance  was  concealed,  uxdess  they  had  been  previously 
acquainted  with  its  situation  ; — and  for  these  reasons ;  the 
persons  who  undertook  the  work  actually  opened  the  pyra- 
mid in  the  only  point,  over  all  its  vast  surface,  wherc^from 
the  appearance  of  the  stones  inclined  to  each  other  above  the  I 
mouth  of  the  passage,  any  admission  to  the  interior  seems 
to  have  been  originidly  intended. 

Proceeding  down  this  passage,  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  chimney  about  a  yard  wide,  we  presently  arrived  at  a 
very  large  mass  of  granite :  this  seems  to  have  been  placed 
on  purpose  to  choke  up  the  passage ;  but  a  way  has  been 
made  round  it,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  enter  a  second 
channel,  sloping  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  former.  Hav- 
ing ascended  along  this  channel  to  the  distance  of  110  feet, 
we  came  to  a  horizontal  passage,  leading  to  a  chamber  with 
an  angular  roof  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid.  In  this 
passage,  we  found  upon  our  right  hand  the  mysterious  well, 
which  has  been  so  often  mentioned.  Pliny  makes  the  depth 
of  it  equal  to  129  feet ;  sounding  it  with  a  line,  some  travel- 
lers found  the  plummet  rest  at  the  depth  of  20  feet. 

Some  of  our  party  threw  down  some  stones,  and  found 
that  they  rested  at  a  short  depth;  but  at  length  procuring 
a  stone  nearly  as  large  as  the  mouth  of  the  well;  and  about 
50  lbs.  in  weight,  we  let  this  fall,  listening  attentively  to  the 
result  from  the  spot  where  the  other  stones  rested  :  we  were 
agreably  surprised  by  hearing,  after  a  length  of  time  which 
must  have  equalled  some  seconds,  a  loud  and  distinct  report, 
seeming  to  come  from  a  subterraneous  apartment,  accom- 
panied  by  a  splashing  noise,  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken 
in  pieces,  and  had  fallen  into  a  reservoir  of  water  at  an 
amazing  depth.  Thus  does  experience  always  tend  to  con- 
firm the  account  of  the  ancients  ;  for  this  exactly  answers 
to  the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  this  well. 

After  once  more  regaining  the  passage  where  these  ducts 
diverge,  we  examined  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  it.  Its 
roof  is  angular ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  by  the  inclinatioD 


of  large  stones  leading  towards  one  anodier.  Quitting  tfau 
passage  altogether,  we  climbed  the  slippery  and  difficnitiMcot 
to  what  is  called  the  principal  chamber ;  the  workmaitthip 
of  which,  from  its  perfection  and  its  immense  proportioni, 
is  truly  astonishing.  The  spectator  is  here  snnoonded  with 
majesty,  and  mystery,  and  wonder.  Presently  vrt  entered 
that  glorious  room,  as  it  is  justly  termed,  where,  ss  within 
some  consecrated  oratory,  art  may  appear  to  hare  con- 
tended with  nature.  It  stands  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
the  pyramid,  equidistant  from  all  its  sides,  and  ahnost  in  the 
midst  between  the  base  and  the  top.  The  floor,  the  ades, 
and  the  roof  of  it,  are  all  made  of  vast  and  exquisite  tsblei 
of  Thebaic  marble.  So  nicely  are  these  stones  fitted  to 
each  other  upon  the  sides  of  the  chamberi  that  though  not 
held  together  by  cement  it  is  really  impossible  to  force  the 
blade  of  a  knife  between  them.  There  are  only  six  nngei 
of  stone  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  is  twenty  feet  high; 
and  the  length  of  the  chamber  is  about  twelve  yardi.  It  is 
only  about  six  yards  wide.  The  roof  or  ceiling  consists  only 
of  nine  pieces  of  stupendous  size  and  length,  traTeningthe 
room  from  side  to  side,  and  lying  like  enormous  beams  across 
the  top. 

Having  thus  explored  the  wonders  of  this  stupendooi 
fabric,  we,  with  the  assistance  of  our  guides,  descended 
the  pyrsisid,  and  at  length  arrived  safely  at  the  bottoo. 
Wearied,  yet  delighted,  with  this  excursion,  we  still  resolTed 
on  viewing  the  Sphynx,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  pyramid  we  have  been  describing.  By  an  imperceptible 
descent,  wc  at  jength  arrived  at  thb  singular  monaneDtof 
antiquity.  The  Sphynx  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock:  it  is 
27  feet  high ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  breast,  about  33 
wide.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sepulchral  moDumeDt 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Amasis. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

(  Continued  from  p.  617.) 

The  early  acU  of  Buonaparte's  consulship  were  not  all 
of  so  tyrannous  and  impolitic  a  nature  as  the  proscrip- 
tion to  which  we  adverted  in  a  former  part  of  thw  article. 
Contrariwise,  on  examining  some  of  the  acts  ^^  ^°^^**^| 
convention,  and  of  the  no  less  base  directory,  he  took  the 
earliest  possible  steps,  consistent  with  the  permaneocyoi 
his  own  power  and  popularity,  to  rescind  them.  As  a- 
instance  of  the  jealous  precaution  that  he  took  agam'^ 
the  man  Buonaparte  being  in  any  wise  a  sufferer  oc 
account  of  the  well-doing  of  the  consul  Buonaparte, 
Bourrieone  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  strikes  us  to  W 
exceedingly  characteristic  of  his  hero.  .    , 

Both  the  convention  and  the  directory  had  rctaint'i 
among  the  national  festivals  the  ever-execrable  twcotj. 
first  of  January.  Whatever  might  have  once  beefl 
Buonaparte's  notions  of  liberty,  the  instant  that  ga>e  mro 
political  power  aaw  him  as  determined  a  hater  of  revo- 
lution and  revolutionists,  as  though  he  had  been  -^ 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  emperors.  In  thw  ?wc 
feeling  the  celebration  of  the  horrible  event  ot  t'^ 
twenty-first  of  January  could  not  be  otherwise  tban^ 
source  of  annoyance  to  biro.  But  anxious  as  "^  *"  , 
its  abolition,  he  did  not  as  yet  feel  himselfjulficiemT 
strong  directly  to  denounce  it,  and  to  assign  his  ^enui^ 
reasons  for  so  doing  ;  but  instead  of  that  <^""y^ .^i^ 
lished  a  decree  setting  forth  that  it  was  hiffhly  desira^;-^ 
that  the  foundation  of  Ihe  republic,  and  of  liberty, 
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be  conspicuously  marked  for  recollection ;  and  therefore 
all  festivals  were  thenceforth  to  be  abolished  in  the  re- 
public save  those  of  the  first  Vendemaire,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  July.  He  thus  adroitly  accomplished  his 
object  by  a  side  wind  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  far 
from  giving  any  popular  offence,  that  he  in  fact  presented 
the  '*  republicans  "of  revolutionized  France  with  pre* 
cisely  that  sort  of  clap-trap  for  which  they  are  the  most 
gullibly  agape. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  consulate  deserves 
our  most  hearty  and  unqualified  approbation.  Active 
and  minutely  inquisitive,  to  an  extent  which  in  private  life 
would  earn  a  man  the  titleof  a  busybody,  but  which  in  men 
holding  public  authority  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
there  was  no  department  of  the  public  ofiices  which  did 
not  encounter  his  quick  and  searching  glance.  Every- 
where he  found  traces  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Directory  ; 
everywhere  proof  that  to  the  most  disgraceful  imbecility 
had  been  added  the  most  flagrant  and  heartless  cor- 
ruption. In  no  department  did  he  find  more  cause  for 
complaint  than  in  the  administration  of  the  prisons. 
After  visiting  and  closely  examining  them,  he  said  to 
Bourrienne,  ^' What  animals  these  directors  are!  To 
what  a  state  they  have  brought  our  public  establishments! 
But  wait  awhile  ;  1*11  speedily  put  them  all  into  order. 
The  prisons  are  in  a  shocking,  unwholesome  state,  and 
the  prisoners  miserably,  shamefully  ill-fed.  I  questioned 
them,  and  I  questioned  the  jailors;  for  nothing  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  superiors ;  they,  of  course,  always 
9peak  well  of  their  own  work.*' — After  some  remarks  on 
Liouis  XVI.,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  both  of  whom  had 
been  tenants  of  the  gaol  called  the  Temple,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  -—^^  Know  you  what  I  did  at  the  Temple  ?  I 
ordered  the  jailors'  books  to  be  brought  to  me;  and 
finding  that  some  hostages  were  in  continement,  I  libe- 
rated them  :  an  unjust  law,  said  I,  has  deprived  you  of 
jpoar  liberty ;  my  first  doty  is  to  restore  it  to  you."  Would 
to  Heaven  that  Buonaparte  had  always  deserved  as  well 
of  mankind  in  the  exertion  of  his  power  as  he  most  in- 
dubitably did  on  this  occasion  ! 

Foucbe,  though  he  had  changed  the  police,was  too  adroit 
a  personage  for  Buonaparte  wholly  to  dispense  with  ; 
but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  while  Buonaparte  admired 
Fouch^'s  talents,  even  more  than  they  deserved — for  the 
chief  of  them  .was  dexterity  in  finding  ruffians  who 
Vfere  able  and  willing  to  swear  to  anything — he  yet 
actually  feared  the  man.  He  seems  to  have  thought  so 
highly  of  Fouche.  as  chief  of  the  authorized  spies  of  the 
consulate,  as  to  have  felt  uncertain  whether  the  consulate 
itself  might  not  be  arraigned  some  fine  morning,  charged 
ivith  having  conspired  against  itself.  That  he  did  not 
g-reatly  deceive  himself  as  to  Fouche's  perfect  uiiscru- 
pulousness  as  to  whom  he  aimed  his  ^^  reports "  at,  an 
incident  speedily  occurred  to  demonstrate. 

Fearing  Fuuche,  at  the  same  time  that  he  needed,  or 
believed  he  needed,  his  talents  and  unprincipled  zeal,  he 
resolved  to  have  a  secret  police  of  his  own,  and  thus 
have  a  means  not  only  of  testing*  the  truth  of  whatever 
JPouche  might  choose  to  ^'  report,"  but  also  of  discovering 
anything  which  that  worthy  might  think  it  a  duly  to 
himself  to  keep  from  the  consular  eye.  Davonst  and 
Junot  were  placed  at  the  head  of  this  secret  or  palace 
police.     They   were   both    brave   soldiers,   and   skilful 

J  generals ;  but  they  both  were,  at  the  same  time,  marvel- 
ously  ill-qualified  to  match  with  Fouch^  in  a  trial  of 
akiU  in  the  base  art  of  espionage.     They  had  scarcely 
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succeeded  Duroc  and  De  Moaocey  in  their  exalted 
situations,  ere  Fouche  knew  not  only  that  they  were  at 
the  head  of  the  palace  police,  but  also  the  name  aud 
peculiar  department  of  every  one  of  the  subordinates, 
down  to  the  very  lowest. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  the  police  of  the  palaco 
vied  with  the  general  police  under  Fouche  in  its  industry 
in  making  false  reports.  The  reckless  and  vile  zeal  of 
lower  agents  of  the  palace  police,  were  amusingly 
enough  turned  to  account  by  Fouche  ;  who,  every  now 
and  then,  supplied  them  with  authentic  reports  of  the 
most  ridiculous  nature,  which  never  failed  to  be  duly 
served  up  for  the  consular  edification. 

On  one  occasion  Fouche  led  Junot  into  a  trap  of  this 
kind,  in  which  Bourrienne  himself  was  much  concerned. 
In  the  daily  ^'  reports"  which  were  laid  before  the  consuly 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  every  one  of  the  least  im- 
portance about  the  court  were  with  a  most  ludicrous 
gravity  related  and  remarked  upon.  It  was  Bourrienne'a 
duty,  to  place  the  delectable  morceaux  upon  the  First 
Consul's  table. 

One  morning,  while  doing  this  portion  of  his  duty, 
he  suddenly  cast  his  eye  on  his  own  name  ;  and  read — 
'^  M.  de  Bourrienne  went  last  night  to  Paris,"  the  court 
being  at  Malmaison  at  the  time.  ^^  He  entered  a  hotel 
of  the  Fauxbourg  Saint-Germain,  Rue  de  Varenne; 
and  there,  in  the  course  of  a  very  animated  discussion,  he 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  First  Consul  wished  to 
make  himself  king." 

Bourrienne  had  not  lived  so  long  in  habits  of  familiar 
daily  intercourse  with  Buonaparte,  without  being  aware 
that  to  be  the  despot  of  France,  no  matter  what  bis  title, 
had  been  his  waking  thought  and  sleeping  dream. 
But  Bourrienne  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  see  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  Buonaparte's  assumption  of  the 
kingly  title,  and  he  was  far  too  discreet  a  personage  to 
pent  the  success  of  a  scheme,  by  saying  one  premature 
word  about  it.  Under  these  cirumstances,  though 
Bourrienne  felt,  probably,  more  amused  than  annoyed 
by  the  blundering  falsehood  of  the  palace  police  report, 
he  sought  an  instant  interview  with  Junot,  and  imme- 
diately on  seeing  him,  exclaimed, — *^Uave  you  not  read 
your  bulletin  this  morning  ?*'  **  Yes !"  was  the  reply. 
^^  Nay !"  rejoined  Bourrienne,  ^^  you  surely  mistake  ;  for 
if  you  had  you  would  not  have  failed  to  suppress  an 
absurd  story  in  it,  which  relates  to  me."  ^^Ah!*'  said 
Junot,  ^*  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  report  you;  but  I  can 
depend  upon  my  agent,  and  I  will  not  alter  a  word  of 
his  report.*' 

Finding  our  Chef  de  Police  Secret  so  obstinately 
determined  to  abide  by  the  information  of  his  subordi- 
nate and  agent,  Bourrienne,  like  a  well-behaved  man  of 
the  world,  quietly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  with  a 
smiling  *^  bon  jour !  mon  ami,"  proceeded  to  lay  the 
fabricated  nonsense  in  its  proper  place  for  the  First 
Consul's  perusal. 

The  police  bulletin  was  usually  the  first  document 
which  Buonaparte  attended  to.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  had  not  read  far  when  he  smiled ;  and  laying 
down  the  veridical  document,  turned  to  Bourrieue,  and 
asked,  ^^  Hdve  you  read  this  bulletin  ?"  The  reply,  of 
course,  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  Buonaparte  contmued| 
«•  What  an  ass  that  Junot  is!  How^he  allows  himself  to 
be  entrapped !  Is  he  still  here  ?  *  Tell  him  to  come 
here !" 

On  Junol's  arrival,  the  Consul  addressed  him  with 

da 
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<'  Imbecil*  that  jon  are  I  How  could  you  Bend  me 
•ueh  a  report  as  this  ?  Do  you  not  read  your  bulletins  ? 
How  shall  I  be  sure  that  you  will  not  quite  as  unjustly 
compromise  other  persons  ?  I  want  positive  facts,  not 
inventions.  It  is  some  time  since  your  agent  displeased 
me  ;  let  him  be  dismisi^ed  fortfawitb." 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  ihat>  in  the  first 
place^  Junot's  agent  should  have  ventured  upon  so  peri- 
lous a  falsehood  as  that  relating  to  the  Cunsui's  confiden- 
tial secretary^  who  conid  not  fail  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  porutoing  the  document^  and  vindicating  himself;  and 
that,  on  the  other  faand^  Buonaparte,  by  his  very  nature 
so  suspicious,  did  not  at  l^ast  cross  examine  Bourrienne, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  if  there  was  any,  however 
trifling,  ibundation  for  the  report.  But,  in  truth,  no  one 
bad  better  means  than  the  Fitst  Consul  of  being  positively 
certain  that  Bourrienne  had  done  no  such  absurd  thing 
as  that  attributed  to  him  by  the  clumsy  manufacturers  of 
the  report.  That  they  ventured  to  attack  Bourrienne,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  Fouche^s  marvellous  dexterity 
in  hoaxing,  and  their  own  exquisite  adaptation  to  that 
adroit  and  unscrupulous  person's  purposes.  Bourrienne's 
vindication,  and  the  Consul's  instant  and  utter  disbelief 
of  the  absurd  story  which  his  police  wished  and  hoped  to 
palm  upon  him,  will  at  once  appear  in  the  following  few 
remarks  from  Bourrienne's  own  pen  : — 

^'  I  never  quitted,  nor  ever  could  quit»  Malmaison, 
while  the  First  Consul  was  there^  for  a  moment,  at  any 
time.  By  night  and  by  day  I  was  liable  to  be  called  for 
by  him;  and,  as  very  often  was  tbecascj  it  so  happened 
that  on  the  very  night  in  question  he  had  dictated  to  uie 
notes  and  instructions  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
In  other  words,  at  the  very  hour  when  he  was  said  to 
have  been  talking  like  an  ass  in  a  Parisian  coffee-house, 
he,  in  fact,  was  working  like  a  horse  in  the  consular 
cabinet  at  Malmaison. 

Bourrienne  chanced  to  give  an  account  to  Fouche  of 

this    most  ludicrous  affair^  and  the  spy-master-general 

laughingly  informed  him,  that  this  was  only  one  of  verv 

many  absurdities   which   he   had   amused    himself  by 

palming  upon  Junot*s trusty  agents.  After  this,  one  would 

svppose  that  even  if  blind  tothe  moral  vileness  of  espionage, 

no  ruler,  with  the  slightest  share  of  the  sense  required  by 

his  station,  would  ever  think  of  hearkening  for  an  instant 

to  the  tales  of  such  unprincipled  wretches  as  spies.   The 

horrible  system  of  espionage  is  so  inimical  to  all  the  best 

feelings^  and  to  all  the  best  interests   too,  of  mankind, 

that  we  ought  not  to  omit  any  possible  testimony  against 

it;  and  few  persons  have  afforded  testimony  stronger  than 

that  of  Buonaparte  and  Bourrienne.     We  have  seen  that 

the  former  knew  that  Junot  was  very  much  in  the  habit 

of  being  duped  ;  and  also  that  if  the  police  agents  could 

tell  lies  about  any  one  person,  they  were  quite  as  likely 

to  be  guilty  of  a    similar  injustice  towards  any  other 

person*     It  is  probable  that  when  the  agents  of  police 

aimed,  as  they  frequently  did,  to  imbue  his  mind  with 

the  worst  suspicions  of    his  family  and  most  intimate 

and  most  devoted  friends,  he  had  r.ot  such  a  ready  test 

of  the  truth  of  the  reports  as  we  have  seen  above  that  he 

had  ia  the  case  of  the  blow  aimed  at  Bourrienne  ;  and  in 

many  casea^  as  we  learn  from  our  communicative  ex- 

seoretary^  they  ^^  exasperated  him  against  his  wife,  his 

relations^  and  his  friends."     His  wife,  as  we  shall  by  and 

by  have  occasion  to  remark,  had  real  levities  and  faults 

enough  to  exasperate  him,  without  the  addition  of  any 

«  reports.** 


I  But,  however  truly  or  faleely  founded  the  tales  con. 
stantly  poured  into  Buonaparte's  ear,  after  he  became 
the  government  of  France  ;  and  however  much  or  little  he 
at  the  time,  gave  credence  to  such  reports  as  corrobora! 
ted  his  own  dark  and  suspicious  imaginings ;  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  subsequeutly  learned  to  attach  no  more 
value  to  a  secret  police  than  it  really  deserved.  VVInie  be 
was  residing  at  Elba,  be  was  waited  upon  by  a  French 
officer  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  whom  hewai 
anxious  to  have  for  au  assistant  in  the  intrigues  in  wiiich 
he  was  even  then  busily  engaged,  to  obiaia  the  re»u. 
tution  of  his  despotism  over  I^rauce.  Having  occasion  to 
direct  the  officer  how  to  write  to  him,  under  the  cover  o( 
a  commercial  correspondence ,  he  at  a  glance  perceived 
that  the  officer  was  uneasy  under  the  idea  that  all  letters 
were  examined  by  the  police  and  the  post  office  auihu- 
rities,  and  that,  therefore,  discovery  was  inevitable. 
^'  You  believe  th^,"  said  he,  to  reassure  the  ofiicer, 
^*  you  believe,  then,  that  the  police  agents  foresee  every 
thing,  and  know  every  thing.  It  is  no  euch  thing,  'htj 
invent  far  more  than  they  discover.  JVliue,  i  beiieve, 
was  better  than  that  they  have  now,  and  yet  it  was  often 
only  by  a  mere  chance,  such  as  the  impnideuce  of 
the  parties  implicated,  or  the  treachery  of  some  of  thein, 
that  something  was  discovered  after  a  whole  forlnigbi'i 
exertion.'' 

In  corroboration  of  this,Bourrienne  well  reniarkf^'.^'Tbe 
minister  of  police,  to  give  his  prince  a  favourable  idea  of 
his  activity,  contrives  great   conspiracies,  which  he  ii 
pretty  sure  to  discover  in  time,  because  he  is  their  ori* 
ginator.     It  would  be  difiicult  to  mention  a  con^pira; 
that  has  been  discovered,  except  when  the  police  took  pait 
in  it,  or  were  its  promoters.      How  many  coni^piracies 
have  escaped  the  boasted  activity  and  vigilance  o(  ibe 
police,  when  none  of  its  agents   were  parties!    I  aas 
instance  Babceuf's  conspiracy,  the  attempt  at  the  camp  at 
Crenelle,  the  eighteenth  Brumaire,  the  infertisl  nischinf} 
&c,  &c."     Useless,  then,  fur  the  only  service  that  could 
even   palliate  their  employment,   spies   are  alUpo«er« 
ful  to  annoy  the  harmless  and  endanger  the  peaceable. 
When,  when,  oh!  when  will  the  nations  be  wise, aiMi  Wain 
that  the  usurpers  of  power  ever  have  resorted  to  e»piofl<i$<: 
to  uphold  themselves  in  their  usurped  high-places :  a»^ 
that  there  is  no  one  so  safe,  hO    free,  as  he  who  ii^ef 
under  the  parental  sway  of  a  monarch  whose  as»oc>aU^«') 
in  the  task  of  governing  with  the  other  clashes  of  iW 
community,  makes  the  stability  and  the  power  of  tbe 
rooimrch  too  precious  to  all  to  be  conspired  against  bv 
any  I     In   such   a  state,  spies  are  as  unknown  as  uu- 
needed.  But  let  us  return  to  Buonaparte's  opinion  of  espi- 
onage. Speaking  still  to  the  officer  before  alluded  to,  be 
said  :   ^*  So  you  think,  then,  that  all  letters  are  openeil^^ 
the  post-office  ?     That  is  not  practicable.     I  have  often 
endeavoured    to  discover  what  the  correspondence  vas 
that  passed  under  mercantile  forma  ;    but  I  cou'd  ne><!^ 
succeed.     The  post-office,  like  the   police,  catcben  onl) 
(ools  I" 

If  ever  strong  condemnation  was  passed  upon  espiona^. 
behold  it  in  those  few  extracts  from  the  Elba  revelaliou^ 
of,  perhaps,  as  unscrupulous  an  employer  of  spie?  if 
ever  caused  honest  men  to  be  annoyed  and  per>ecut(tli 
in  the  vain  hope  of  preventing  bold  and  crafty  mt* n  frois 
conspiring. 

From  the  instant  that  Buonaparte  bad  made  liin>^<^i* 
consul,  he  felt  that  he  should  arrive  at  bis  subseqaeo^ 
royalty.    The  comparative  apleadour  of  the  Lnxembourf 
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was  irksofoe  to  him ;  be  lonf^ed  to  have  hb  home  in  the 
gorj^coat  Tailleries.  Before  be  ventured,  however^  upon 
so  tmzardouB  a  step  m  removing  (o  that  most  splendid 
abode  of  French  royalty,  he  took  care  to  impresis  upon 
ail  parties  the  necessity, — the  absolute,  iodispeniabie  ne- 
cessity, of  his  power,  to  the  safety  of  each  of  them.  To 
the  Jacobins  he  caused  it  to  be  duly  shown,  that  hut  for 
him,  the  sole  barrier  to  the  success  of  the  friends  of  the 
abfient  family,  the  adherents  of  Jacobinism  would  have  to 
endure  all  tite  horrors  that  could  possibly  be  inflicled 
upon  them  by  the  vindictiveness  of  Bourbons,  restored 
and  maintained  by  the  hand  of  force,  and  smarting  under 
the  reminiscences  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  all  the  degradation  of  their  own  long  exile.  To  the 
Royah'sts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  shown  the  most  fright- 
ful pictures  of  the  evils  that  would  occur,  should  the 
Jacobins  cease  to  be  kept  in  subjection  by  the  sleepless 
vigilance  and  iron  energy  of  the  First  Consul,  fiy  these 
means  lie  kept  both  parties  friendly  to  him,  without 
weakening  one  or  strengthening  the  other  ;  and,  in  truth, 
we  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  hope  for  peace  to 
France  on  his  giving  up  his  power,  unless,  indeed,  he 
had  aiven  it  up  on  a  condition  which  would  have  been 
glorious  to  him,  and  happy  not  merely  to  France  but  to 
all  Europe  ;  but  from  which  his  selfish,  his  intensely 
selfish,  ambition  shrunk  as  from  some  deadly  poison. 
He  could  not  bear  that  France  should  be  either  saved  or 
ruined,  save  by  him;  or,  at  the  very  least,  in  his  name, 
and  beneath  his  def^potic  and  wilful  rule ! 

The  glorious  occasion  of  which  he  might  have  taken 
advantage,  but  for  his  intense  personal  selfishness,  was 
that  presented  to  him  by  a  most  touching  and  at    the 
saiue  time  noble  appeal  made  to  all  his  better  feelings, 
and  to  all,  even,  that  was  really  high  and  justifiable  in 
his  ambition,   in  the  correspondence  which   took   place 
between   him  and  the  exiled  and  singularly  good-tem- 
pered and   kind-hearted  Louis  XVIil.       Early  in  the 
year  1800,  that  prince   addressed  a  brief  note;  it  ex- 
pressed  his  confidence  in  the  First  Consul  having  only 
accepted  his  high  office  in  order  to  ^'  save  France  from 
her  own  violence  ;''  thanked  him   for  all  that  he  had 
done  in  that  intent;  and  concluded  thus  : — ^'  Restore  to 
France   her  king,  and  future  generations  will  bless  your 
memory.     You  will  always  be  too  necessary  to  the  state 
for  me  to   be  able  to  discharge,  by  important  appoint- 
ments, the  debt  of  my  family  and  myself.'*    To  this  note 
Buonaparte    answered   in  one  equally  brief,  studiously 
courteous,   but  having  for  the  chief  point  of  its  contents 
this  announcement : — ^^  You  must  not  think  of  appearing 
in   France  ;     you  could  only  return  here    by  trampling 
over  a    hundred  thousand   dead   bodies.''     Alas!    how 
fatally    wsis    his    ipenace    realized,  when  insulted   and 
trampled  Europe  arose  in  her  wrath  and  her  might,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  power  he  had  so  dishonourably  ob- 
tained, and  so  mercilessly  and  shamelessly  abused  ! 

Again  the  exiled  and  rightful  king  addressed  a  noble 
and  manly  note  to  the  usurper  of^  his  power  and  the 
withholder  of  his  rights.  '^If,"  says  one  part  of  this 
note,  "  you  doubt  of  my  gratitude,  fix  your  own  reward, 
and  &x,  also,  the  fortune  of  vour  friends.  We  may 
io«.nre  the  peace  and  glory  of  France.  I  say  we^  for  X 
require  the  aid  of  Buonaparte,  and  he  can  do  nothiog 
miitout  me." 

But  Buonaparte,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  ^*  was  not  the 
man  to  pluy  Monk's  part."  The  roie  of  Cromwell  suited 
him  far  better;  and  all  that  was  selfishly amhitious  and 


grasping  in  his  own  nature  gained  only  too  muoh  prompt* 

ing  and  too  much  aid  from  tho^e  who  found,  or  fancied, 
their  own  interests  hound  up  with  his  sapremaey.  Or 
this  prompting,  the  able  and  wily  Talleyrand  furnished  a 
singular  proof.  Buonaparte's  choice  of  his  eonsnlat 
colleagues  shows  plainly  enough,  that,  from  the  very  itrst. 
he  intended  to  make  himself  joint  consul  only  in  nama 
and  appearance^  but  in  fact  sole  king.  Talleyrand 
well  knew  this ;  and  almost  on  his  first  interview  as  foreign 
minister,  he  adroitly  took  occasion  to  pay  his  homage  to 
Napoleon,  by  seeming  to  advise,  nay,  even  to  dictate, 
what  he  well  knew  was  already  virtually  and  certainly 
effected* 

^*  City  consul,"  said  the  gifted  and  unscrupulous  foreign 
minister,  ^'  you  have  confided  to  rae  the  ofiice  of  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to 
justify  your  confidence  ;  but  I  must  declare  to  you,  that, 
from  this  moment,  I  will  not  transact  business  with  any 
but  yourself."  Perceiving  how  well  his  feigned  blant- 
ness  and  independence  were  relished,  he  proceeded  to 
add,  that  his  declaration  resulted  only  from  his  confident 
belief,  that  for  France  to  be  well  governed,  it  was  neoes* 
sary  that  Napoleon  should  be  first  consul,  and  control  all 
that  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  politics,  save  only 
finance  and  justice;  and  these  departments  he  advised  to 
be  thrown  as  a  sop  and  salvo  to  the  other  two  consuls. 
^^  I  should  advise,"  said  the  already  veteran  intriguer, 
'^  that  the  control  over  the  administration  of  justice  be 
given  to  the  second  consul,  who  is  well  versed  in  juris- 
prudence ;  and  that  to  the  third  consul,  who  is  equally 
conversant  with  finance,  be  given  the  control  over  that 
department.  They  will  thus  be  occupied  and  amutnd; 
and  you.  General,  having  at  your  disposal  all  the  vital 
parts  of  the  government,  will  be  able  to  reach  the  end 
you  aim  at — the  regeneration  of  France.** 

Res^eneration  of  France!  But  not  a  word  about  the 
gratification  of  lust  of  power,  of  gratified  and  selfish  am- 
bition ! 

Talleyrand  was  not  less  correct  than  usual  in  his  judg- 
ment. He  had  scarcely  lefl  the  Coo^uF,  wheu  the  latter 
said  to  Buonaparte—'^  Talleyrand  has  penetrated  my 
design.  What  he  advises  you  know  I  am  anxious  to  do. 
Lebrun  is  a  worthy  man,  but  he  is  a  book-maker.  Cam- 
bac^res  carries  with  him  too  many  traditions  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    My  government  must  be  an'entirely  new  one !" 

But  we  are  warned  by  our  narrow  limits  to  bring  this 
sketch  to  a  conclusion.  A  mere  history  of  the  deeds  of 
Buonaparte  it  has  not  been  our  intention  or  oar  desire  to 
write.  Such  histories  are  already  abundant  enough^ 
from  the  party  pamphlet  at  a  ^ew  shillings,  to  the  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  histories  of  Scott  and  Hazlitt;  the 
latter,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Usurper, 
the  very  best  and  most  philosophical  of  all  his  historians. 
Our  desiorn  has  been  to  afford  our  readers  such  hints  of 
the  motives  and  actual  feelings  of  Napoleon,  aa  to 
^^  Guide*'  them  to  a  right  reading  of  the  formal  histories. 
It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  ask  how,  either  in  d\mi^ 
nished  expenses  or  actual  liberty,  the  consular  govern- 
ment of  ^^  republican"  France  was  superior  to  the  mild 
monarchy  of  the  libelled,  outraged,'and  exiled  Bourboaa? 

We  hear  of  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  Baatile;  *and 
we  are  told  divers  stories  of  the  levities  and  expenses  of 
the  amiable  and  murdered  Marie  Antomette.  Siiame  ea 
the  libellous  partialities  of  party  writers !  What!  llw 
secret  dungeon  and  the  reckless  extravagance  arena  con«* 
fined,  then)  to  monarchy  1    Tba  coaMiTar  gmnemiaei^ 
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end  the  consul's  spouse,  were  they  quite  guiltless  of  them  ? 
A  few  words  will  settle  that  question. 

.  Boiirienne  was  an  eye- witness  of  the  most  painful  scene 
between  Buonaparte  -  and  Josephine^  arising  from  her 
shameless  wonianly .levity,  and^from  her  frantic  e)ctrava<- 
gance,  and  the  disgraceful  and  numberless  falnehoods  by 
i[BeaQs  of  which.she  endeavoured  to  conceal  them,  until 
the  clamour  of  swindled  and  impoverished  tradesmen 
rendered' concealment  no  longer  possible.  Her  jewellery, 
laces,' and\  silks,  were  purchased  with  a  recklessness  as  to 
pfice,  .and  .thrown,  aside  with  a  wanton  and  ridiculous 
profusion* never,  before  known  in  France,  .and  doubly 
shameful  jn  the  case  of  the  impoverished  widow  of  an 
o(Bcer /raised  to  wealth  and  rank  only  by  having  for  a 
•e^epnd:  husband  a  nian  of 'large  genius  and  no  honesty. 
Xbere.was.not  a:queen:in  Christendom,  who  possessed  or 
w^astedjso  much  in  the  whole  of  her  expenditure  as  the 
w.ife.  of.  the. consul  of  republican  France  did,  upon. the 
•Ingle. article  of  dress  and  perfumes,  jewellery,  and  divers 
other  small  luxuries  not  included !  ' 

;  Liberty,  was  .as  far  from  being  the  order  of  the'day  for 
the  multitude,'  as  economy  in  the  consular  palace.  .  We 
might  gi.v«,  a  thousand  ihstances'to  show  that  the .  liberty 
of  thcisubje^ct  was.as  much  in  danger  in  consular  France, 
as  in  any  monarchicaltlespotism  that  has  ever  existed. 
B.ut,  with  a :  single  case;  we  must  reluctantly  close  this 
p;iper.'    t    \  .     .    .     '    -  ,.''•'■.  I  ■ 

:  An  English  gentleman  had  ahorse  of  great  beauty  and 
value,;  tpiwhich  a  Frenchman -of  some  rank  and  fortune 
took  a  fancy,'  whilstt  making  a  brief  stay  in  England. 
A  regular  bargain  ensnsd,  and  the  Englishman  agreed 
to  deliver  the. animal  in  i^aris  for  the  sum  bfiive  hundred 
pounds.  Pursuant  to  the  agre.enient,  the  Englishman- 
proceeded  to  Paris  with  his  horse;  but,  on  his  arrival 
there,  found  that  his  French  customer  had  changed  his 
mind*,  and  had  most  dishonourably  come  to  the  determi- 
na,tion  not  to  pay  the  stipulated  price.  In  the  true  John 
Bull  spirit  of  detestation  of  dishonesty,  the  Englishman 
reproached  the  Frenchman,  and  hinted,  in  no  very  (equi- 
vocal terms,- at  a  strong  inclination  to'chastbe  the  cheat, 
who  immediately  repaired  to  t  the  consul,  Cambac^res, 
apd  staled  the  case  after  his  own  fashion.  '  The  consul 
forthwith  threw  the  Englishman  into  a  dunj^eon,'  and 
kept  him  there  six  months,  au  secret^  and  with  a  bundle 
of  straw  for.  his  bed.  ;Ati  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
thrust  out  of  gaol  with  just  as  little  ceremony  as  he  bad 
been  thrust  in' withal— a  striking  evidence  of  the  ^'  liberty 
of  the   subject,"   under    the   consular    and   republican 

f^yernment  of  republican,  c-wsular,  and   regenerated 
ranee !        • 


tm 


*  LOCUSTS. 

!7  Almost  all  the  south  of  Asia  is  sometimea  dreadfully 
infested  with  clouds*'of  locusts,  a  .kind  of  insect  which  sud- 
denly  destroys  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  and  every 
green  herb,  and  nev'er  fails. to  produce  a  famine,  with  all  its 
di-eiwlful  efiects.  They  are  supposed  to  be  bred  by  too  mild 
winters,'  and  constantly  come  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  migrHtory  locust  is  to  be  placed  among  the  most  noxious 
of  all  insects,  or  those  capable  of  producing  the  most  drtfad- 
ful  and  extensive  destruction.  Legions  of  these  animals  are 
fxom  time  to  time  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
whm  the  havoc  they  commit  is  incredible  :  whole  provinces 
a^  ia  tt^  ma^er^  desolated  <by  th^m  in  the  apace  of  a  few 


[  days,  and  the  air  is  darkened  by  theur  nnmbeis ;  ntt,  evca 
when  dead,  they  are  still  terrible,  since  the  pntrefsetbu 
airising  from  their  inconceivable  number,  is  such,  that  it  hu 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  probable  causes  of  pettilenee  in 
the  eastern  regions. . 

'  In  shape,  the '  locust^  somewhat  resembles  a  gnmbopper, 
though  it  is  linuch  larger ;  its^colour  is  genemlly  of  a  brownish 
hue,  varied  with  pale  red,  or.fle»h-colour,  aiid-  the  legs  an 
frequently  bluish.  .  In  the  year  1748/  it  appeared  in  inegu- 
lar  flights,  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  iiermany.  France, 
and. England  ;  and  in  London  itself,  and  its  neighbuurhood, 
great  numbers  were  .seen  ;  they  perished,  however,  in  i 
short  .time,  and  were  happily  not  productive  of  any  materiil 
mischief,  haying  been-  probably,  driven  by  some  irregolir 
wind  out  of  th^ir  intended  course,  and  weakened  by  the 
coolness  of  the.  climate. 

From  a  paper  .published  in  the  18fth  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1693,  swinu 
of  this  species  of  locust  settled  in  some  parte  of  Walet. 
Two  vast  .flights  were  observed  in  the  air  not  far  firoin  the 
tpwn  of  Dqlgalken,  in  Merionethshire:  the  othen  fell  ia 
Pembrokeshire.. 

In  the  year  593,  after  a  great  drought,  those  animalisp- 
peared  in  such  vast  legions,  as  to  cause  a  famine  in  many 
countries.  In  677,  this  covmtry .  and  Mesopotamia  vere 
overrun  by  theui ;  and,  in  the  year  852,  immense  evumi 
took  their  flight  from  the  eastern  regions  into  the  west,  fljmg 
with  such  a  sound,  that  ihey  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
birds :  they  destroyed,  all  vegetables,  hot  sparing  even  the 
bark  of  trees,  and*  thcf  thatch  of  houses,  and  devonring  tbe 
corn  so  rapidlyj  as  to  destroy,  on  computation,  140  acres  in 
a  day ;  their  daily  marches,  or  distances  of  flight,  were  com- 
puted at  twenty  miles,  and  these  were  regulated  by  leaden 
or  kings,  who  flew  first,' and  settled  on  the  spot  which  vm 
to  be  visited  on  the  same  hour  the  next  day  by  thewbw 
legion  ;  these  marches  were  always  undertaketi  at  aunrisc. 
The  locusts  were  at  length  driven,  by  the  force  of  the  wind, 
into  the  Belgic  Ocean,'  and  being  thrown  back  by  the  tide, 
and  left  6n  thC;  shores,  caused  a  difeadful  pestilence  by  thetr 
smell.  In  127 1,  all  the  corn  fields  of  Mdan  were  destroyed; 
and  in  the  year  1339,  all  those  of  Lonibardy.  la  1541, 
incredible  hosts  afflicted  Poland,  Wallachia,  and  all  the  ad- 
joining territories,  darkening  the  sun  with  their  number*, 
and  ravaging  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  appears  scarcely 
ciredible;  but  it  has  often  been  found  necessary  forthegowr* 
nors  of  particular  provinces  to  command  a  ctrtain  number 
of.  the  miliUry  to  take  the  field  againft  armies  of  locoaH, 
with  a  train  of  artillery. 


A  BRIEF  DISCOURSE  ON  THE. EVIDENCES 

OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

(Continued  from  p*  625, J 

In  bur  last  paper  on  this  subject  we  adverted  to  tb« 
hackneyed  and  very  sophistical  argument  of  infidels  ""^^ 
the  truth  of  Christianity  rests  for  support  only  on  eriifeBai* 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  demonstrable.  Those  who 
have  carefully  read  our  article,  wiHsee  that  we  ha^e 
very  shortly  but  very  efficiently  refuted  that  (bv  the  way 
the  most  dangerous)  portion  of- the  atrocious  attempt*  li 
reasoning  of  the  inBdel  system  of  proselyti^m.  V^ «  h*^' 
now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  next  step  in  infi'l" 
Unfairness.  Finding  the' ybunf  Chrisilian  duly  and  co»- 
pletely  armed  ag^ainst  the  first  coup  tfeisai  of  the  stteoip* 
to  ufldernaine  bis. faith,  the  next  step  takeo  by  the  ioM^' 
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zealoos  ezceediogly  in  bad  industrj  and  perverted  ioge- 
ouity,  is  directed  against  the  nature  of  the  evidence. 
Forced  into  admitting  that  beyond  a  certain  time  and  a 
ceriatn  distance,  nothing  can  be  proved  except  by  evi- 
dence, the  infidel  tries  his  hand  at  impugning  the  evidence 
itself.  True  enough  it  is,  saith  he,  that  we  must  take 
evidence  for  all  that  in  the  very  inherent  nature  of  things 
cannot  be  demonstrated;  but  we  have  a  right  to  require 
that  the  evidence  be  perfectly  unimpugnable.  Here, 
once  more,  we  join  issue  with  him. 

What  evidence  have  we  that  the  sardonic,  tyrannical, 
and  political  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ever  existed?  Who 
above  ten  years  of  age  denies  his  existence?  Who 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  history  of  that  bilious  tyrant*s 
life?  The  evidence,  however,  of  his  existence  and  of 
his  deeds  is  as  a  bulrush  to  an  oak,  compared  to  the 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  glance — briefly,  it  is  true,  for  our  space  is  very 
limited — at  the  evidences  in  each  case. 

He  who  has  never  seen  Buonaparte,  has  only  the  tes- 
timony of  writers  for  the  fact  of  that  personage  having 
ever  existed.  We  all  know  that,  now  that  writing  has,  to 
DO  inconsiderable  extent,  become  a  mere  trade,  the 
grossest  and  most  impudent  falsehoods  are  quite  com- 
monly palmed  upon  the  public,  as  though  they  were  the 
bolicst  and  most  indisputable  truths.  How  are  we  to  be 
sure  that  the  alleged  existence  and  exploits  of  Napoleon 
are  not  as  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  fact,  as  any  of  the 
ten  thousand  ingenious  stories  which  are  weekly  and  daily 
imposed  upon  us  by  those  very  ingenious  gentlemen. 
Messieurs  the  *'  Dreadful  Accident  Makers?"  1'he 
reply  is  brief  and  conclusive.  The  accounts  are  such  as 
could  not  be  forced;  they  come  from  all  quarters;  most 
of  them  are  written  in  a  very  hostile  spirit ;  they  are 
written  by  persons  who  could  not  possibly  have  any 
motive  or  ffeling  in  common  ;  and  notwithstanding  this, 
they  all  agree  upon  all  the  grand  and  essential  parti- 
culars. 

What!  this  is  a  good  argument  in  a  merely  secular 
case ;  and  then,  dares  the  infidel  deny  it  to  be  equally 
good  in  so  awfully  important  a  case  as  that  before  us  ? 
Why,  the  hostility — the  variety  of  authors — the  diverse- 
cess  and  distance  of  places — and  the  doubt-defying 
agreement  of  the  opposed  writers  upon  all  essential  points, 
are  as  nothing,  in  any  merely  human  case,  compared  to 
those  which  compel  the  belief  of  every  candid  mind  in 
the  cas3  of  the  all-preciousy  the  all-consoling  evidences 
of  Christianity. 

This  subject  is  unlike  any  we  have  as  yet  treated  of. 
We  entreat  our  readers  carefully  and  completely  to  weigh 
what  has  been  already  advanced  by  us.  We  shall  now 
enter  at  length,  an^  very  minutely,  into  the  subject  of  the 
▼alue,  aud  the  weight  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity ; 
and  if  our  labour  have  the  effect  of  saving  only  one  young 
mind  from  being  entangled  in  the  maze  of  the  infidel, 
Bot  wholly  in  vain  shall  we,  to  use  our  favourite  and 
oft- repeated  quotation,  have — 

"  Shunned  delights,  and  loved  Uborioui  days." 

If  the  infidel  could  be  for  a  brief  time  candid,  and  of 
a  teachable  and  sincere  spirit,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  wean  him  from  his  unhappy  delusion,  and 
to  put  him  in  the  way  to  that  truth,  without  which 
all  the  goods  of  this  world,  eagerly  coveted  as  they  are 
by  multitudes,  are  even  as  nothing.  And  we  say  it 
advisedly,  and  after  having  studied  the  subject  in  all 


its  bearings  for  very  many  years,  we  know  of  no  single 
historical  event  which  men  so  entirely,  so  necessarily 
believe,  that  it  would  be  considered  proof,  not  of  mere 
perversity,  but  of  natural  aberration  of  intellect,  to 
doubt  of  it,  which  is  so  completely  supported  at  all  points, 
as  is  the  truth  of  Christianity.  We  ^eed  not  point  to  the 
marvellous  realization  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes« 
tament.  We  need  not  demand,  are  not  the  Jews  a  scat- 
tered and  a  peculiar  people,  even  to  the  present  hour  ? 
Are  not  Tyre  and  Sidon  stricken  down  from  their  place 
of  pride  ?  We  need  not  even  refer  to  the  marvellous  agree- 
ment of  the  events  related  in  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  prophecies  and  the  types  contained  in  the  Old.  We 
may  quite  safely  call  upon  the  reader  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion  as  he  would  any  merely  human  matter  of  evidence. 
In  so  doing  he  will,  in  point  of  fact,  gain,  and  not,  as  at 
first  sight  might  appear  to  be  the  case,  lose  an  argument* 
This  assailant  of  his  faith  cannot  then  resort  to  the 
equally  common  and  disingenuous  ruse  de  guerre  of  im- 
puting mere  faith,  the  mere  surrender  of  his  reason  to 
the  hereditary  opinions  of  others.  His  judgment,  and  not 
his  mere  impulse,  is  to  decide  the  matter.  It  is  admitted, — 
or  at  least  no  man  who  is  sane  enough  or  honest  enough 
to  be  fit  to  be  argued  with,  will  think  of  denying  it, — that 
the  proposition  with  which  we  commenced  this  paper  is 
correct;  to  wit,  that  events  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,  or  occurring  at  a  distance  from  him,  can  only 
be  known  by  evidence.  That  admitted,  we  take  leave 
to  affirm,  that  if  the  evidences  of  Chrutiamty  do  not  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianityj  no  one  event  that  Uving  man  has 
not  witnessed,  ought  to  be  believed  by  living  man. 

Why !  How  do  we  regulate  onr  belief  of  merely 
human  and  every-day  occurrences  ?  Do  we  not,  firstly, 
look  to  the  account  given  to  us  ?  If  credible  as  to  itself, 
do  we  not  compare  it  with  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it;  examine  the  character  of  our  informant, 
and  what  intereft  he  may  have  in  deceiving  us  ?  If  many 
accounts  of  the  same  event  reach  us  from  divers  persons^ 
do  we  not  compare  those  accounts,  note  the  discrepan- 
cies, if  any,  and  form  our  judgment  af^er  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances? 

Apply  any  or  all  of  these  tests  to  Christanity,  and 
though  you  will  then  only  have  a  part  of  the  evidences  of 
its  truth,  you  will  find  it  quite  as  easy  to  doubt  that 
there  has  been  an  eclipse,  an  earthquake,  or  an  Alexan- 
der and  a  Buonaparte  to  scourge  and  mock  the  guilty 
and  hard-hearted  nations  of  the  earth,  as  to  question  the 
truth  of  our  faith  in  Him  who  died  in  the  body,  that  we 
might  live  everlastingly  in  the  spirit. 

That  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  could  not  be 
mistaken,  is  too  evident  to  need  any  argument.*  Either 
they  wrote  truly,  or  they  wilfully  wrote  the  things  which 
were  not.  In  judgment,  it  is  quite  possible  to  speak  in- 
correctly, and  yet  to  be  quite  sincere  in  believing  that 
which  we  speak.  For  instance,  there  may  be  such  a 
person  to  be  found  as  to  be  incapable  of  finding  sub- 
limity in  Homer,  or  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  in 
Shakfipeare.  True  enough  it  is,  that  the  opinion  of  such 
a  man  would  be  scouted  by  the  common  voice  of  all 
society  capable  of  judging  upon  the  subject ;  but,  though 
mistaken,  such  a  man  might  be  perfectly  honest  as  a 
speaker,  though  very  decidedly  leaden-headed  as  a 
critic.  But  if  a  man  come  and  assure  us  that  he  has  just 
seen  the  Monument  blown  across  London  brid^re,  and 
the  Thames  set  on  fire  from  the  Pool  to  Twickenham, 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  he  either  telb  the  truth, 
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or  he  lies.  He  cannot  mistake  the  matter  ;  for  though 
in  our  case  it  is  only  a  matter  of  evidence,  in  his  case  it 
is  a  matter  of  demonstration. 

Precisely  the  same  is  to  be  observed  of  the  testimony 
of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  They  affirm 
that  what  they  relate  were  matters  which  (for  the  most 
part,  and  in  all  that  is  really  material,}  they  had  per* 
sonai  cognisance  of.  They  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  verily 
and  indeed  worked  miracles  ;  and  that  he  verily  and  in- 
deed was  crucified.  They  do  not  tell  us  that  these  things 
were  done  in  a  corner.  They  affirm  that  the  murder  of 
our  Saviour  was  perpetrated  by  the  public  authorities, 
and  that  be  died  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiery, 
and  between  two  thieves.  Are  we  to  doubt  that  the 
wholesale  butchers  of  old  Rome  could  be  deceived  ? 
Could  not  they,  the  skilful,  ruthless,  and  all-experienced 
xnao-slayers,  tell  whether  their  victim  was  indeed  de- 
ceased or  not?  If  there  was  no  truth  in  the  accounts 
published,  while  those  were  living  who  had  the  power  to 
contradict  the  untruth,  how  happened  it  that  neither  Jew 
nor  Pagan  has  ever  ventured  to  question  the  main  occur- 
rences related  ?  How  happens  it,  that  the  occurrences 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  corroborated  by  both  Roman  and 
Jew,  even  in  their  hostile  writings  ? 

But  we  need  not,  for  the  present*  depart  from  our 
strict  adhesion  to  the  mere  and  limited  argument  of  the 
evidences  'themselves.  Luke  begins  his  gospel  with 
these  words : — ^^  It  seemed  to  me,  having  had  perfect 
understanding  of  all  things  from  the  first,  to  write  unto 
thee  ;*'  and  when  the  apostles  met  to  elect  a  successor 
io  the  traitor  and  suicide  Judas,  we  find  them  saying, 
^^  Wherefore  of  these  men  who  have  companied  with  us 
all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that 
same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be 
ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  ns  of  his  resurrection.'' 

Here  then  there  could  be  no  doubt,  no  mistake.  That 
the  witnesses  were  deceived,  is  perfectly  impossible.  We 
roust  look,  then,  to  the  internal  evidence,  to  its  corro- 
boration or  the  contrary  by  external  evidence,  and  es- 
pecially we  must  look  to  the  characters  of  the  witnesses, 
and  to  their  position  as  regards  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  throughout 
the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  calm  spirit.  The  writers 
speak  as  men  having  authority  to  instruct  their  posterity 
in  high,  holy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  irrefraga- 
ble truths.  You  find  none  of  the  tierce  fanaticism  and 
envenomed  anger  of  the  men  who  dispute  the  disputable, 
and  who  are  usually  the  more  bitter  the  less  they  posi- 
tively know  that  is  decisive  of  the  question  at  issue.  No 
matter  how  brutal,  how  tyrannous,  how  grossly  unjust  the 
conduct  of  those  of  whom  they  have  to  speak;  you  have 
the  simple  fact  related  in  the  simplest  phrase  that  they 
can  use,  and  without  the  addition  of  a  syllable  of  the 
indignant  and  declamatory  eloquence  which  the  circum- 
stances would  fairly  warrant,  and  which  most  assuredly 
would  be  used  by  any  merely  worldly  writer  upon  any 
merely  worldly  subject. 

Two  instances  of  this  holy  and  beautiful  mildness  and 
self-possession  occur  so  strongly  to  our  mind,  that,  limited 
as  we  are  for  space,  we  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to 
them.  How  beloved  our  Saviour  was  by  his  devoted  | 
and  zealous  disciples,  every  page  of  his  history  suffices 
to  show.  And  how  do  they  speak  of  his  treatment  Hy 
the  Roman  authorities,  urged  and  compelled  by  the 
clamorous  and  uabelieving  Jews  ?     '*  Then  Pilate  took 


Jesns  and  scourged  him.'*  Not  a  word  of  eomnnt; 
no  burst  of  indignation  ; — the  simple  but  alUimportant 
narration  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  every  thing  elts 
carefully  excluded  from  the  writer's  mind,  and  from  the 
reader's  view.  Again  ;  when  Pilate,  bamanely  anxious, 
all  heathen  though  he  was,  to  save  oiie  in  whom  <*  he  saw 
no  fault,"  endeavoured  to  procure  the  consent  of  the 
Jews  to  liberate  Jesus,  gave  tbem  the  cboice^evidently 
believing  that  they  would  save  a  mere  opponent  rather 
than  a  daring  robber— between  Jesus  and  Banbbai, 
the  fierce  fanatics  demanded  that  the  robber,  and  not 
Christ,  should  be  liberated.  A  writer  upon  t  merely 
human  subject  of  history  would  roost  probably  have 
seized  on  this  obvious  injustice,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of 
choice  between  two  merely  human  offenders;  and 
any  one  endeavouring  to  palm  a  false  story  upon  his 
readers,  would  infallibly  have  seized  upon  so  rich  an 
opportunity  to  work  upon  the  passions  of  the  readers, 
while  captivating  and  misleading  their  judgment.  But 
the  writers  before  us,  knowing  that  all  things  were 
accomplished  as  they  were  to  be  accomplished,  make  bo 
such  attempt.  The  fact  ie  related  tliat  the  choice  was 
ofifered  between  our  Saviour  and  Barabbas;  and  then 
we  simply  learn,  in  the  way  of  explaBatien— "  Now 
Barabbas  was  a  robber.'' 

We  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  lawyer  io  the 
three  kingdoms,  who  would  not  take  this  calm,  dii|Mi9- 
sionate,  and  simple  way  of  relating  the  facts,  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  beliertng  the  facts  to  be 
true.  IVothing  could  prevent  the  contradiction  of  the 
facts  stated,  if  aught  was  stated  falsely.  The  statemeDts 
were  not  of  a  nature  on  which  men  could  honestly,  thouiih 
jgnorantly  difler ;  and  yet,  hostile  as  all  HeatheoesK 
was  to  the  truths  these  writers  propagated,  we  find  thai 
they  confine  themselves  to  simple  narration,  and  never 
for  an  instant  endeavoured  to  enlist  men's  passions  or  tberr 
prejudices  in  their  favour  by  strong  language. 

Well !  we  find  the  witnesses  speaking  dispassionately 
of  what  they  knew — of  what  they  could  not  makeaoy 
mistake  about:  we  find  that  even   in  the  differefice:^  to 
their  narrations,  there  are  corroborations  of  each  other 
on   nil   other  points;    what  farther  test  can  we  required 
What  interest  had  they  in  deceiving   the  world?   ^Vere 
wealth,  rank,  power,  sensual  indulgence,  idleness,  and 
safety,  to  be  their  reward  ?  Were  these  things  promised  to 
them  by  Him  to  whom  they  bore  testimony?  TheannaU 
of  the  whole  world  cannot  furnish  a  case  in  which  tl»e 


hapters  of  St.  JohnN  Gospel 
tincily  warning  the  faithful  few,  that  in  this  world  their 
faith  and  constancy  not  only  would  pvfit  them  nothio^. 
but,  in  fact,  would  expose  them  to  every  description  of 
privation  and  suffering-.  Not  only  did  their  faith  m 
Christians  impose  upon  them  the  most  rigid  moral  virt«« 
that  human  nature  can  attain  to,  but  it  made  their  dot? 
to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  reason,  in  teachin;;  to 
others  the  glorious  and  important  truths  they  themselves 
had  learned  in  despite  of  all  dangers,  difficulties,  suffer- 
ing, and  opposition.  The  high  places  of  the  earth  were^hut 
against  tbem — and  against  them  and  the  doctrines  they 
taught  the  hearts  of  earth's  magnates  were  inexorablf 
hardened.  •*  If  the  world  hate  ye,  ye  know  tlial  it 
hated  me  before  it  hated  you."  "  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own  ;  but  because  >• 
are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  choaeo  yoa  out  of  the 
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world,  tlicrefora  tha  world  hatelh  you.''  '*  They  shall 
put  yoo  out  of  the  synagogues ;  yea,  the  timecoroeth  that 
wliosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doeth  God 
service."  Suoh  were  the  encouragements  held  out  to 
the  first  Christians — such  their  worldly  interest ! 

Gladly  would  we  enter  more  fully  into  detail  upon 
this  branch  of  the  subject ;  but  we  have  barely  room  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  corroboration  of  the  affirmative 
evidence  of  the  divinely-inspired  writers  by  hostile  hea- 
then writers;  testimony  which  every  lawyer  well  knows 
to  be  even  more  valuable,  so  to  speak,  than  any  affirma- 
tive testimony  can  be.  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal, 
Pliny,  Martial,  Marcus,  and  Aurelius,  all  speak  of  thn 
marvellously  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  in  despite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Roman  authorities  to  prevent  it ;  and  be 
it  observed,  that  this  rapid  spread  was,  firstly,  consequent 
upon  the  evideuce  of  eye-witnesses  of  facts  which  their 
contemporaries,  who  were  also  eye-witnesses,  could  not 
gainsay;  secondly,  in  defiance  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
human  mind  has  in  believing  miracles;  thirdly,  in  despite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  powerful,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
learned;  and,  fourthly,  in  despite  of  the  difficulties  which 
its  simplicity,  and  (as  to  the  world)  painfulucs^,  impose 
on  the  followers  of  Christianity. 

The  attentive  student  of  the  subject  will  find  innumer- 
able further  proofs ;  but  surely  we  have  stated  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  of  our  readers  from  beinir  sneered 
into  scepticism,  without  appeal  to  that  candid  inquiry 
which  sane  man  never  yet  made  without  becoming  a 
Christian. 


LABYRINTHS. 

Amono  the  labyrioths  of  oki,  there  were  three  which 
were  particularly  famotts ;  that  of  Crete,  <^  which  only  its 
mere  vestiges  can  now  be  mentioned ;  that  of  Lemnos,  ves- 
tiges of  which  remained  in  Pliny's  time ;  and  that  of  £gyi>t, 
the  most  celebrated  of  9)1,  It  was  so  very  extraordinary,  that 
Herodotus,  who  saw  it,  says,  that  it  far  surpassed  the  report 
of  fame,  being,  in  his  judgment,  even  more  admirable  than  the 
pyramids.     As« there  were  at  least  three  buildl  'gs  of  this 
kind,  ancient  writers,   not   distinguishing  them,   generally 
speak  of  but  one,  and,  consequently,  with  great  confusion 
and  disagreement.     They  tell  uc  that  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt 
stood  in  the  Ueradestic  nome,  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles, 
or  Arstaoe,  a  little  above  the  lake  Moeris.     Pliny  places  it 
in  the  lake,  and  says,  it  was  built  by  Petesuccu!*,  or  Tithoes, 
one  of  the  demi-gods,  4,600  years  before  his  time ;  but  that 
Demoteles  would  have  it  to  be  the  palace  of  Motherudes ; 
Lyceas,  the  sepulchre  of  Moeris ;  and  others,  the  temple  of 
the  sun.  It  is  recorded  by  Manetho,  thatLacbares,  or  Labares, 
the  8ncce68<«  of  Sesostris,  built  a  labyrinth  for  his  monu* 
meot.     Aiui  Diodorus  writes,  that  Mendes,  or  Mares,  made 
another  for  the  same  purpose,  which  was  not  so  considerable 
on  accotmt  of  its  magnitude,  as  for  the  artificial  contfivance 
of  it ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  different  building  from  that 
described  by  him  a  little  after,  which  is,   in  all  probability, 
the  same  "^ith  the  labyrinth  of  Herodotus,  for  they  both 
agree  in  the  situation.     They  say  it  was  the  work  of  twelve 
^iogs^  Auxsog  whom  Egypt  was  at  one  time  divided ;   and 
that  they  built  it  at  their  common  charge. 

This  structure  seems  to  have  been  desiigned  as  a  pantheon, 
or  universal  temple  of  all  the  Egyptian  deities,  which  were 
separately  worshipped  in  the  provinces.  It  was  also  the 
place  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  magittracy  of  the  whole 
nation,  for  those  of  all  the  provinces  or  nomes  met  to  feast 
and  sacrifice,^  and  to  judge  causes  of  great  consequence. 


For  this  reason  every  nome  had  a  hall  or  palace  appropriated 
to  it,  the  whole  edifice  containing,  according  to  Herodotus, 
twelve  ;  Egypt  being  then  divided  into  so  many  kingdoms. 
But  Pliny  makes  the  number  of  these  palaces  sixteen,  and 
Strabo,  as  it  seems,  twenty- seven.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that 
the  halls  were  vaulted,  and  had  an  equal  number  of  doora 
opposite  to  one  another,  six  opening  to  the  north,  and  six  to 
the  south,  all  encompassed  with  the  same  wall;  that  there 
were  three  thousand  chambers  in  this  edifice,  1500  in  the 
upper  part,  and  as  many  under  ground;  and  that  he  viewed 
every  room  in  the  u])per  part,  but  was  not  |)ermitted,  by 
those  who  kept  the  palace,  to  go  into  the  subterraneous  part, 
because  the  sepulchres  of  the  holy  crocodiles,  and  of  the 
kings  who  built  the  labyrinth,  were  there.  He  reports,  that 
what  he  saw  seemed  to  surpass  the  art  of  man ;  so  many 
exits  by  various  passages,  and  infinite  returns,  afforded  a 
thousand  occasions  of  wonder.  He  passed  from  a  spacious 
hall  to  a  chamber,  from  thence  to  a  private  cabinet ;  then 
again  into  other  passages  out  of  the  cabinets,  and  out  of  the 
chamber  into  the  uiore  spacious  rooms.  Ail  the  roufa 
and  walls  within  were  incrusted  with  marble,  aod  adorned 
with  figures  in  sculpture.  The  halls  were  surrounded  with 
pillars  of  white  stone  finely  poliehed,  and  at  the  angle,  where 
the  labyrinth  ended,  stood  the  pyramid  formerly  mentioned, 
which  Strabo  asserts  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  the  prince  who 
built  the  labyrinth. 

To  this  description  of  Herodotus,  others  add,  that  it  stood 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  square,  surrounded  with  buildings 
at  a  great  distance ;  that  the  porch  was  of  Parian  marble, 
and  all  the  other  pillars  of  marble  of  Syene ;  that  within 
were  the  temples  of  their  several  deities,  and  galleries,  to 
which  was  an  assent  of  ninety  ateps,  adorned  with  many 
columns  of  porphyry,  images  of  their  gods,  and  statues  of 
their  kings,  of  a  colossal  size ;  that  the  whole  edifice  con- 
sisted of  stone,  the  floors  being  laid  with  vast  flags,  and  the 
roof  appearing  like  a  canopy  of  stone ;  that  the  passages 
tiiet  and  crus^-ed  each  other  with  such  intricacy,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  either  in  or  out 
without  a  guide ;  and  that  several  of  the  apartments  were  so 
contrived,  that  on  opening  of  the  doors,  there  was  heard 
within  a  terrible  noise  like  the  rolling  of  thunder.   . 


ON  GRAMMATICAL  LEARNING. 

It  is  by  no  means  [the  least  hopeful  of  the  hopeful  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  that  philological  studies'are  rapidly 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  among  us.  When 
Crombie  wrote  his  Gymnasium,  and  when  Home "  Tooke 
gave  to  the  world  his*;  as  profoundly  as  variously  erudite. 
Diversions  of  Pur  ley,  a  love  of  reading  was  comparatively 
unknown  among  us  ;  and  even  of  those  who  did  study,  there 
were  only  too  many  who, — 

*'  To  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  znankind," 

and  devoted  to  the  fierce,  though,  after  all,  extremely  petty 
political  squabbles  of  the  day,  those  talents  which  would 
so  much  more  fitly,  and  to  so  much  more  noble  a  result,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  etudy  of  matters  common  to  our  common 
nature,  and  intere!^ting  to  us  all. 

But  a  new  fpirit  is  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters , 
and  a  sheeny  and  glad  gleam  of  light  is  glancing  across 
what  but  recently  was  dark,  chaotic,  impervious  to  the 
eye.  I'Jie  pettiness  of  petty  human  strife  now  no  longer 
task  the  whole  energies  and  engage  the  whole  interest  of 
the  mighty  and  struggling  masses.  They  look  upward  and 
onward,— upward  in  as])iration,  and  ^onward  in  calm,  but 
no  less  fixed  and  immutable  resolve.     To  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
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and  die«  as  the  mere  animal,  will  no  longer  satisfy  man  {he 
must  think,  reason,  know  ;  and  of  the  ten  thousand  studies 
which  at  present  engage  the  leisure  of  even  our  artisans  and 
labourers,  we  doubt  if  there  is  one — it  being  distinctly  under- 
stood that  in  the  present,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  we  except 
divinity — which  so  well  deserves,  or  will  so  well  repay  the 
attention  of  the  young  or  the  "  self-instructing"  student,  as 
Orammar,  universal  and  particular.  Of  universal  Grammar, 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  we  shall  hereafter  take  occa- 
sion to  speak  at  some  length ;  of  English  Grammar  we 
trust  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  immense 
importance.  Without  a  thorough  mastery  of  it,  no  man 
can  either  read  or  write  with  any  thing  like  self-reliance. 
He  who  has  not  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  vernacu. 
lar  Grammar,  can  neither  be  sure  that)  he  understands  the 
meaning  of  others  when  he  reads,  nor  that  he  does  not 
misrepresent  his  own  meaning  when  he  writes.  A  very 
obstinate,  ignorant,  and  indolent  person,  may  perhaps  find 
ample  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  cannot  write, 
and  will  not  read.  Be  it  so.  Leaving  him  to  all  the  enjoy- 
ments and  advantages  of  such  a  situation,  we  beg  to  ask 
him,  is  he  determined,  also,  that  he  will  never  speak  ?  or 
that  he  will  never  speak,  excepting  to  the  most  ignorant, 
and  the  most  depraved  of  the  population  ?  That,  we  fancy, 
there  are  few  people  who  are  weak  enough  to  wish,  or 
hardened  enough  to  confess,  but  to  that  it  must  come,  un- 
less the  grammar-hating  person  be  content  to  mix  with  good 
society,  only  to  be  its — part  pity — part  aversion — and  at 
the  same  time,  to  run  the  risk  of  having  all  his  very  best 
qualities, — no  matter  how  good  or  how  great  they  in  reality 
may  be, — undiscovered  or  misunderstood,  from  the  repulsive 
effect  of  Ignorance,  of  a  sort  which  cannot  be  concealed 
save  by  a  natural  or  voluntary  perpetuity  of  obmutescence. 

Grammar  being  so  obviously  an  important  branch  of 
education,  it  was  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  much 
written  u))on  ;  and  very,  very  much  has,  undoubtedly,  been 
already  done  to  facilitate  the  course  of  grammatical 
students.  From  the  elaborate  and  expensive  works  of 
Harris,  Grombie,  and  Home  Tooke,  down  to  the 
cheapest  and  most  succinct  manuals,  there  are  already 
Grammars  suited  to  all  ages,  and  all  pockets.  But  in  all  of 
them,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  there  is  even  yet 
difficulty  presented  to  the  young  student,  to  an  extent  we 
have  long  felt  to  be  unnecessary.  To  remove  even  a  single 
stumbling-block  from  the  path  of  the  sincere  seeker  after 
knowledge  is  an  achievement  which  we  hold  to  be  more  pre- 
cious in  itself,  and  more  pleasant  in  the  way  of  reminiscence, 
than  the  wholesale  homicides  of  half  a  dozen  "  glorious 
victories ;"  and  the  difficulties  of  Grammar  have  for  a  very 
long  period  occupied  a  very  large  share  of  our  attention. 
The  result  of  our  attention  to  this  subject,  is  our  having  dis- 
covered an  entirely  new  principle,  upon  which  to  learn  or 
teach  the  Grammar  of  the  English  language  ;  a  principle  so 
simple  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  understood  by  the 
youngest  and  dullest  learner,  and  yet  so  efficient  in  its  ap- 
plication, as  to  dispense  with  the  most  formidable  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  study  of  English  Grammar,  as  at  present 
written. 

Nothing  but  our  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
principle  we  have  applied  to  English  Grammar,  would  in- 
duce us  to  add  to  the  number  of  works  upon  the  subject. 
But  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  publication  of  this 
work,  at  a  very  low  price,  will  be  of  important  service,  not 
only  to  the  young  denizens  of  schools,  but  also  to  those 
thousands  of  young  men  whose  struggles  to  acquire  useful 


knowledge,  in  despite  of  the  utmost  difficultaes,  so  grestiyt 
we  had  almost  said,  so  painfully  interest  us.  "With  that  con- 
viction  we  have  put  the  work  to  press.  When  it  is  pub- 
lished,  as  it  very  shortly  will  be,  we  shall  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  literary  gentleman,  who  will  write  a  descriptioa 
of  it  for  this  work.  For  though  we  should  not  choose  to 
speak  well  of  our  own  labour,  so  on  the  other  band  we 
should  not  choose  to  have  it  unknown  to  the  great  and 
constant  number  of  persons  by  whom  the  *'  Guior  to 
Knowled6£"  has  been  upheld  through  years  of  a|competition, 
great  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history  of  English  literature; 
and  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  shall  entrust  the  tuk  of 
describing  our  work,  respects  us,  himself,  and  truth,  too 
much,  to  say  or  to  leave  unsaid  one  word  in  our  case, 
which  he  would  not  say  or  unsay  in  the  case  of  the 
most  perfect  stranger. 


CONCLUSION. 

Our  last  Number  is  now  so  nearly  at  an  end,  so  far  u 
our  pen  is  concerned,  that  we  feel  ourselves  bound  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  having  our  fiarewell  to  our  readers  sent  to  oi 
as  "  copy  to  spare." 

Throughout  our  now  not  very  slender  volumes,  we  hare 
heartily  and  zealously  endeavoured  to  blend  the  utile  iud ; 
to  share  with  our  readers  the  little  we  know ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  *'  Guide  "  them  on 
the  road  to  Knowledge,  tu  make  the  journey  as  pleasant  and 
as  chatty  as  might  consist  with  a  due  and  profitable  gravitj. 
How  far  we  have  succeeded,  it  is  for  our  leaders,  and  not 
for  us,  to  declare. 

One  point,  at  all  events,  we  are  not  merely  entitled,  bnt 
are,  buth  in  courtesy  and  gratitude,  bound  to  decide  upoo. 
In  spite  of  a  tremendou^^ly  strong  competition  of  powerful, 
influential,  and  very  able  contemporaries,  we  have  con- 
stantly "  held  our  own  against  all  omens  ;"  and  we  beiiere 
we  may  as  safely,  as  we  quite  conscientiously  sffirm,  that  at 
no  period  has  the  •'  OniDB  "  been  more  popular,  or  more 
prosperous,  than  it  is  now  that  we  ure  on  the  ntj  «'g«  " 
discontinuing  it.  Our  reasons  for  doing  so  are  atated  at 
length  in  the  Editor's  Address,  which  every  subacriber  a 
respectfully  requested  to  peruse  throughout;  and  which 
every  subscriber  ought  to  receive  with  his  or  her  Number. 

We  have  been  some  time  before  our  readers,  and  we  ctn 
very  honestly  afiirm,  that  in  sickness  and  in  health,  m 
season  and  out  of  season,  our  one  grand  object  has  been  to 
aid,  as  far  as  in  us  lay,  the  struggles  of  those  who  l»»c 
been  aiming  at  the  attainment  of  that  intellectual  culnre 
which,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  is  "  more  preciout 
than  gold ;  yea,  than  much  fine  gold." 

Where  we  have  failed  we  have  not  failed  from  want  of 
the  will  and  the  industry  necessary  to  success.  If « 
have  at  all  succeeded,  we  mainly  owe  our  success  to  the 
zealous  and  unvarying  support  of  a  vast  body  of  subscnbeR, 
which  we  are  proud  to  know  includes  all  ranks,  from  the 
young  tyros  of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  to  some  of  the  m^ 
splendid  intellects,  who  adorn,  while  they  preserve.  «» 
"  Gums  *'  both  Houses  of  our  Senate. 

Shall  we  part  from  such  a  body  of  subscribers,  withoot 
"  a  merry  Christmas,"  ur  a  "  God  be  wi*  ye  in  your  nef 
year?"  Not  we,  indeed !  we  had  rather  write  tiU  Chriatatf 

1837.  i 

To  all  and  sundry  of  our  readen  we  respectfully  »nO| 

gratefully  say  Jlhat  at  once  most  eordial  and  most  psin^* 

of  all  words — Farewell ! 
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feebling  all  bis  body ;  that  he  had  practised  and  learnt,  at 
his  g^reat  charge  and  cxpence,  to  ordain  this  said  book  in 
print,  after  the  manner  and  form  as  we  there  see  it ;  and 
that  it  was  not  written  with  pen  and  ink  as  other  books  be/ 
By  this  we  understand,  that  he  had  learned  th»  art  of  print- 

,  ing^,  and  that  he  was  advanced  in  years. 

William  C A XTON  was  bom,  according  to  bis  own  statement,'     We  have  no  account  ofCaxton's  typographical  labours 
in  the  weald,  or  woody  part  of  Kent.    With  respect  to  the  |  from  1471  to  1474.     Is  it  not  probable  that  a  curious  and 
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u»  ^«.u«.<.w^..  ...  .^ — ^..,  .,- — ^ ,--,    ippeai^   -^   . — 

whom  be  had  received  his  nurture  and  living.'  i  sidered  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  this  kingdom  :  it  is 

Lewis  and  Oldys  conjecture  that  he  was  put  apprentice, '  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV. 
(between  his  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  year,)  to  one  Robert  |  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  printed  before  his  re- 
Large,  a  mercer,  or  merchant  of  considerable  eminence,  who  turn. 

was  afterwards  successively  elected  High  Sheriff  and. Lord       Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  his  press  was  set  up  in  a 

Mayor  of  Ix>ndon.     According  to  Ba^ford,  *  mercers  in  those ;  part  of  Westminster  abbey,  at  which  time  Thomas  Milling, 

days  were  general  merchants,  trading  in  all  sorts  of  rich  >  bishop  of  Hereford,  held  the  abbotship  of  St.  Peter  in  coni- 

goods.'    Amongst  other  commodities,  books  were  included,  I  mendam.    According  to  Oldys,  his  father,  William  Caxton, 

whicb  the  mercers  either  purchased  in  manuscripts,  or  caused   resided  with  him  at  Westminster  during  the  height  of  his 

to  be  printed  at  their  expense.  l  business ;  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age.     From  a 

Whatever  VI ere  the  traits  of  his  juvenile  character  we  may   memorial  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  we  learn  that  he  died 

conclude  that  he  conducted  himself  to  his  master's  satisfac- ■  between  1478-80.    John  Leland,  the  .learned  antiquarian, 

tion;  who,  on  his  death,  in  1441,  bequeathed  our  printer  a   who  died  in  London  1552,  sixty  years  after  Caxton,  calls  the 

legacy  of 'twenty  marks,'  which  Lewis  considers  a  great  latter  Anglic  Prototypographus,  the  first  printer  of  England. 

sum  in  those  days,  and  a  proof  of  his  good  behaviour  and '  Bagford  informs  us  that  our  typographer,  exclusive  of  the 

integrity.    Thus  freed,  by  the  death  of  his  master,  from  all   labour  of  working  at  his  press,  contrived,  •  though   well 

obligation  to  continue  in  the  same  line,  (although  he  had  be-  stricken  in  years,'  to  translate  not  fewer  than  5000  closely 

come  a  sworn  freeman  of  the  Company  of  Mercers),  either  printed  folio  pages,  and  that  *  his  like,  for  industry,'  had 

cariosity  or  speculative  projects  induced  him  to  quit  Eng-  never  yet  appeared.    Oldys  states,  that  *  he  kept  preparing 

land  for  the  low  countries.    Lewis  informs  us  that  he  tra-  j  copy  for  the  press  to  the  very  last. 

yelled  as  an  agent  or  factor  for  the  company  of  mercers  ;  j  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  the  colophon  of  his  edition  of  the 
Oldys  attributes  to  him  both  talent  and  occupation;  and  /VltaePatrum,'  in  1495,  mentions,  that  these  Lives  of  the 
Palmer,  that  he  was  an  accomplished  merchant,  and  had  '  Fathers  were  •  translated  out  of  French  into  English  by 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  politeness.  |  William  Caxton  of  Westmin.Mer,  late  dead;*  and  that  *  he 

It  is  certain,  that  he  was  joined  in  a  commission,  in  1464,  finished  it  the  last  day  of  his  life.'  Oldys  is  of  opinion,  that 
with  one  Richard  Whetehill,  *to  continue  and  conclude  a '  he  purposely  self  cted  this  work  for  bis  final  literary  effort ; 
treaty  of  trade  and  commerce  between  Edward  the  Fourth  '  because,  *from  the  examples  of  quiet  and  solemn  retirement 
and  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  in  this  document  they  are  '  therein  set  forth,  it  might  further  serve  to  wean  his  mind 
styled  '  ambassadors  and  special  deputies.'  Seven  years  i  from  all  wordly  attachments,  exalt  it  above  the  solicitudes 
after,  he  describes  himself  as  leading  rather  an  idle  life;  'for  of  this  life,  and  inure  him  to  that  repose  and  tranquillity  with 
having  no  great  charge  or  occupation,  and  wishing  to  eschew  ^hich  he  seems  to  have  designed  it.'  For  some  time  prcvi- 
slotb  and  idleness,  which  is  the  mother  and  nourisher  of  iqus  to  his  decease,  he  attended  the  making  up  of  the  churcl.- 
Tices  ;'  moreover  'having  good  leisure,  being  inj:Jolo^ne,^he   wardens'  accounts,  as  one  of  the  principal  parishioners,  and 

"'^       .-••  '«       a  regular  vestryman ;  his  name  being  subscribed  to  several 

of  these.    It  will  appear  that  he  died  either  in  1491  or  1412, 
„^,  quickly  following  one  of  his  female  relatives  to  the  grave. 

On  the  marriage  of  lady  Margaret,  to  Charles,  duke  of  Mr.  Ames  records  the  following,  as  written  in  a  very  old 
Bnrgandy,  his  majesty  placed  Caxton  upon  her  house  esta-  |  hand,  in  an  edition  of  FractusTemporum. — *  Of  your  charitc 
blishment.  It  was  at  the  request  of  this  lady,  that  he  finish- |  p^^y  for  the  soul  of  Mys^cr  Wyllyam  Caxton,  that  in  h>s 
ed  the  translation  of  the  History  of  Troy,  on  the  completion  j  ^yj^^  ^as  a  man  of  moclie  ornate  and  moche  renommcd 
of  which,  she  did  not  fail  to  reward  bim  largely.  He  informs  ^ysdome  and  cynnvng,  and  decesed  full  crystenly  the  yere 
OS,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  performance,  that  his  eyes  *  were  -      -  - '       ' 

dimmed  with  over  much  looking  on  the  white  paper;  that 
his  courage  was  not  so  prone  and  ready  to  labour  as  it  had 
been ;  and  that  age  was  creeping  on  bim  daily,  and  en- 
No.  CVII.    Nfw  Series. 


set  about  finishing  the  translation  of  Raoul  Le  Fevre  s  *  Re 
cenil  des  Histoires  de  Troye ;'  he  began  this  two  years  prior, 
1460. 


of  our  Lord  mcccclxxxxi. 

*  Moder  of  Mere!  shyld  bym  from  thorribnl  lynd 
And  bryng  bym  to  lyff  etera all  that  neuyr  bath  ynd,' 

— Johnson, 
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OMNIBUS. 


LONGEVITY  OF  PLANTS. 
Plants  differ  in  their  loDgevity,  for  example : — 


Minute  fungi,  live  but  a 

Moss,       -  -  - 

Fox-glove, 

Olive-tree, 

Chestnut, 

Oak,         -  - 

Dragon's-blood  of  Teneriife, 

Banana, 


few  days. 

one  season. 

two  years,  sometimes  three. 

three  hundred  years. 

nine  hundred  years. 

six  or  seven  hundred  years. 

two  thousand  years. 

many  thousand  years. 


While  the  whole  tribe  of  those  called  Annuals  die  of  old 
age  when  they  have  perfected  their  seed. — JFlora^s  Cabinet, 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  ART  OF  CALICO  PRINTING. 


To  produce  a  scarlet  pattern  upon  a  black  ground  : — Boil  a 
piece  of  white  muslin,  or  calico,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  iron,  and  dry  it  strongly  near  a  fire.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  rinse  it  in  water,  and  dye  it  black,  by  boiling 
it  for  a  short  time,  with  a  few  chips  of  logwood  and  water, 
and  lastly,  clear  it  of  the  superfluous  dye,  by  rinsing  it  in 
water.  Then  suffer  the  dyed  cloth  to  dry  again,  and  sprinkle 
it  over  with  lemon  juice,  or  dilute  muriatic  acid,  or  imprint 
upon  it  any  figure  or  design,  by  means  of  lemon  juice  or 
muriatic  acid.  It  will  then  be  seen,  that  wherever  the  lemon 
juice  is  applied,  it  will  turn  the  dyed  stuff  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
and  in  this  manner  any  pattern  may  be  produced  upon  a 
black  ground^  upon  calico  or  linen  cloth. 

To  produce  white  figures  upon  a  black  ground. — B(»i1  a 
piece  of  white  muslin  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  composed  of  one  part  of  green  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  eight  of  water,  squeeze  it  out  and  dry  it.  Then 
imprint  upon  it,  spots,  or  any  other  pattern  you  choose,  with 
lemon  juice,  render  it  dry  again,  and  rinse  it  well  in  water. 
If  the  stuff*  now  be  boiled  with  logwood  chips  and  water,  it 
will  exhibit  white  spots  upon  a  black  ground. — Accum, 


Ming  beads,  Mith  a  black  spot  or  eye  at  the  end  annexed  to 
the  pod,  which  is  much  admired ;  and  in  consequence  of 
their  resemblance  to  beads,  are  frequently  strung  into  neck- 
laces, and  worn  by  the  fair  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  Europe, 
The  plant  is  shrubby  and  twining;  the  leaves  pinnated  with 
many  oblong  leaflets ;  the  seeds  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
eaten  in  Egypt,  but  are  the  most  unwholesome  and  indiges- 
tible of  the  pulse  tribe.  One  variety  produces  white,  and 
another  yellow  seeds  ;  but  otherwise  they  are  not  essentially 
different.  The  abrus  is  with  us  a  stove-plant,  raised  from 
seeds,  sown  in  light  earth,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  It 
sometimes  ripens  seed  in  England. 


CAMEL'S  STOMACH. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  SOAP  BOILING. 


Take  one  part  of  quicklime,  slake  it  gradually,  by  sprinkling 
on  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  when  completely 
slaked,  add  to  it  about  twenty  parts  of  water.  To  this  mix- 
ture add  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  cummon  sub-carbonate  of 
soda,  previously  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
boil  the  mixture  for  about  half  an  hour,  strain  it  through  a 
cloth,  and  concentrate  it,  by  boiling,  till  it  has  acquired  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1,375,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
till  a  phial  that  can  contain  an  ounce  of  water,  will  hold  one 
ounce  seven  penny-weights  and  an  half  of  the  ley.  Then 
mix,  in  an  eartlicn-ware  pipkin,  or  bason,  one  part  of  this 
loy  with  two  of  olive  oil ;  place  the  mixture  to  digest  in  a 
gentle  heat,  capable  only  of  making  the  liquor  simmer,  and 
continue  the  simmering,  and  stirring  it  continually  with  a 
wooden  stick,  till  you  find,  by  letting  a  few  drops  of  it  fall 
on  an  earthen  ware  plate,  that  the  soap  coagulates,  and  that 
the  water  becomes  speedily  separated  from  it;  then  pour  out 
the  contents  into  a  cup,  and  suffer  it  to  cool. 

The  soap  ma^  be  prepared  also  without  heat.  If  one  part 
of  the  ley  be  mixed  with  two  of  olive  oil  in  a  glass  or  stone- 
ware vessel,  and  the  mixture  stirred  from  time  to  time  with 
a  wooden  iipatula,  it  soon  becomes  thick  and  white,  and  in 
seven  or  eight  days  the  combination  is  completed,  and  a  very 
white  and  firm  soap  is  obtained. — lb. 


The  stomach  of  the  camel  is  well  known  to  retain  large  quan- 
tities of  water,  and  to  retain  it  unchanged  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.    This  property  qualifies  it  for  living  in  the 
desert.    Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  is  the  internal  organiza- 
tion upon  which  a  faculty  so  rare  and  so  beneficial  depends. 
A  number  of  distinct  sacks  or  bai^s  (in  a  dromedary  thirteen 
of  these  have  been  counted)  are  observed  to  lie  between  the 
membranes  of  the  second  stomach,  and  to  open  into  the  sto- 
mach near  the  top  by  small  square  apertures.    Through  these 
orifices,  after  the  stomach  is  full,  the  annexed  bags  are  filled 
from  it ;  and  the  water  so  deposited  is,  in  the  first  place,  not 
liable  to  pass  into  the  intestines;  in  the  second  place,  is  kept 
separate  from  the  solid  aliment ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  digestive  action  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
mixture  with  the  gastric  juice.    It  appears  probable,  or  ra- 
ther Certain,  that  the  animal,  by  the  conformation  of  its  mus- 
cles, possesses  the  power  of  squeezing  back  this  water  from 
the  adjacent  bags  into  the  stomach,  whenever  thirst  excites 
it  to  put  this  power  in  actiop. 


THE  POPPY. 


Of  the  poppy,  and  of  many  similar  species  of  flowers,  tbe 
head  while  it  is  growing,  hangs  down,  a  rigid  curvature  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  giving  to  it  that  position ;  and  in 
that  position  it  is  impenetrable  by  rain  or  moisture.    M'bea 
the  head  has  acquired  its  size,  and  is  ready  to  open,  the 
stalk  erects  itself,  for  the  purpose,  it  should  seem,  of  present- 
ing the  flower,  and  with  the  flower  the  instruments  of  fructi- 
fication, to  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.    "  This 
always  struck  me  (says  Dr.  Paley)  as  a  curious  property ; 
and  specifically,  as  well  as  originally,  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  of  the  plant :  for  if  the  stem  be  only  bent  by  the 
weight  of  the  head,  how  comes  it  to  straighten  itself  when 
the  head  is  the  heaviest?    These  instances  show  the  atten- 
tion of  nature  to  this  principal  object :  the  safety  and  matu- 
ration of  the  parts  upon  which  the  seed  depends.'' 


THE  ADMIRAL  SHELL. 


THE  ABRUS,  OR  WILD  LIQUORICE. 

This  elegant  plant  grows  wild  in  both  the  Indies,  Guinea, 
and  Egypt ;  and  produces  those  beautiful  red  seeds,  resem- 


In  conchology,  the  admiral  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  shell 
of  the  volute  kind,  much  admired  by  the  curious. 

There  are  four  species  of  this  shell,  viz.  the  grand  admi- 
ral, the  vice  admiral,  the  orange  admiral,  and  the  extra  ad- 
miral. The  first  is  extremely  beautiful,  of  an  elegant  white 
enamel,  variegated  with  bands  of  yellow,  vrhich  represent, 
in  some  measure,  the  colours  of  the  flags  in  men-of-war.  It 
is  of  a  very  curious  shapr,  and  finely  turned  about  the  head, 
the  clavicle  being  exerted.  But  its  distinguishing  character 
is  a  denticulated  line,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  large 
yellow  band ;  by  this  it  is  distinguished  from  the  vice  admi- 
ral, the  head  of  which  is  also  less  elegantly  formed. 

The  orange  admiral  has  more  yellow  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  the  bands  of  the  extra  admiral  ran  into  one  ano- 
ther. 
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six  linng  cobs.  In  Bootlila  Felix  there  fis  not  at  least  starva- 
tion enough  to  prevent  foxes  from  having  sofficient  Oimilies. 
About  twenty  dacks,  and  some  other  birds,  were  shot  on  these 
diflPerent  days.  There  was  nothing  to  note  on  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday;  which  last  ended  with  the  night  thermometer  at  33^. 

There  was  a  fresh  northerly  breeze  on  Sunday,  and  it  was 
very  cold.  On  the  following  day,  it  was  more  squally,  and  the 
maximum  6f  the  thermometer  was  but  37^.  On  the  twelfth, 
there  was  the  highest  tide  that  we  had  ever  seen  ;  since  it  rose 
to  more  than  eighteen  feet,  being  the  third  day  after  the  moon's 
ofamnge.  Our  sport  was  very  successful ;  and  we  found  among 
other  birds,  the  Lapland  finch  with  its  nest  of  eggs.  July  13 ; 
the  thermometer  rose  to  40^,  but  fell  again  on  the  next  day, 
which  was  very  cold,  with  sleet  and  rain  and  an  easterly  wind, 
so  that  the  evening  ended  at  33^.  I  contrived  to  take  several 
lish,  on  these  days,  by  means  of  the  spear  which  the  natives  use 
for  this  purpose. 

July  15 ;  this  morning  displayed  a  mixture  and  succession  of 
rain,  snow,  mist,  and  clouds ;  any  where  else,  it  would  have 
been  a  bad  fifteenth  of  November  instead  of  a  fifteenth  of  July, 
and  it  nearly  froze  at  night.  Two  of  the  natives  came  with 
thirty  pounds  of  salmon,  informing  us  that  they  had  many 
more ;  on  which  it  was  settled  that  Commander  Ross  should  go 
with  a  party  to  fetch  them;  a  journey  that  would  occupy  four 
days.  On  the  sixteenth,  the  thermometer  reached  44**,  being 
the  finest  day  we  had  yet  seeu  during  this  year ;  and  Comman- 
der Ross,  with  the  surgeon  and  eight  men,  accompanied  by 
the  natives,  departed.  Why  did  we  not  believe  it  a  fine  and 
warm  July  day  ?  It  could  have  been  but  84**  in  England,  and 
when  our  Christmas  heat  was  but  eighty  degrees  under  that  of 
our  own  country,  why  should  we  not  have  thought  a  difference 
of  no  more  than  forty  a  precious  boon  ? 

July  17 ;  it  continued  still  fine  in  the  day-time,  but  the  ther- 
mometer sank  to  34°  at  ni;(ht,  and  it  froze  on  Monday  morning, 
though  the  heat  of  the  day  was  again  44^.  It  could  scarcely 
indeed  be  otherwise,  surrounded  as  we  were  by  snow  and  ice, 
on  which  all  that  a  nocturnal  sun  could  do  was  without  effect. 
It  did  not  materially  change  on, the  nineteenth  ;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  rest  of  my  companions,  my  lime  was  passed  in 
taking  angles  and  observational,  and  in  shooting,  while  the 
men  on  board  were  busy  in  caulking.  Our  boats  wer»sunk  in 
the  water,  to  prevent  them  from  splitting. 

July  20  ;  the  mate  and  five  of  the  men  arrived  with  a  sledge 
load  of  fish,  and  we  found  abundant  employment  in  sorting  and 
disposing  of  them.  A  large  proportion  belonged  to  a  store  of 
the  former  year,  and  was  not,  therefore,  in  very  good  condition ; 
thirty-se\en,  taken  in  the  present  one,  weighed  129  pounds. 
After  rest  and  refreshment,  the  men  set  out  again  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  with  three  days'  more  provisions,  the  pontoon,  a  net, 
and  three  dogs,  to  join  Commander  Ross,  who  remained  fish- 
ing, with  the  natives,  at  the  place  where  he  had  appointed 
them. 

July  21 ;  the  weather  was  the  same ;  there  was  a  warm  day 
with  a  cold  night.  I  shot  a  hare  in  its  summer  coat ;  and  the 
ptarmigans  had  been  observed  changing  their  plumage  some 
time  before.  1  now  found  that  there  was  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  small  birds  here  than  we  had  supposed  last  year:  many 
that  I  saw  this  day  were  unknown  to  me :  but  I  met  with  the 
nest  of  a  sandpiper,  with  the  young,  as  I  did  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  that  one  there  was  some  rain  :  a  rare  event  as 
yet,  in  this  extremely  backward  season.  The  surgeon  arrived 
before  the  evening,  to  report  that  sixteen  hundred  fish  were 
taken,  and  to  demand  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
home  four  hundred  which  were  on  the  road.  These  arrived 
consequently,  at  midni;4ht;  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  was 
fully  occupied  in  cleaniirg  and  packing  them  in  several  ways: 
among  which,  some  were  preserved  in  vinegar.  The  weight  of 
those  four  hundred, after  all  these  operations, exceeded  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  it  was  a  great  addition  to  our  stock. 

July  24 ;  having  no  Sunday  congregation  to-day,  from  the 
absence  of  nearly  all  the  people,  there  was  no  service.  I  found 
a  nest  of  snow  buntings  ready  to  fly,  which  I  brought  on  board, 
hoping  to  rear  them  up  tame.  Five  of  the  men  from  the  second 
party  arrived  on  Monday,  much  exhausted.  They  bad  lost 
their  way,  and  had  left  the  sledge  five  miles  off,  having,  very 
improperly,  no  officer  with  them.    Mr.  Thorn  and  the  remain- 


ing men  returned  with  them  after  they  had  rested,  and  at  six. 
they  brought  back  five  hundred  fish,  cleaned  and  weighing  1500 
pounds.  The  curing  and  packing  of  these  found  employment 
for  every  one.  | 

July  20 ;  the  party  again  set  off  for  more  fish,  after  the  sledgd 
had  been  repaired ;  and  on  the  next  day,  th^  returned  witl^ 
two  hundred,  which  was  all  they  could  carry:  bringing  also  a 
note  from  Commander  Ross,  by  which  I  learned  that  they  had 
taken  3378  fish  at  one  haul.  The  ice  was,  however,  decaying 
so  rapidly,  that  he  f  jund  they  could  not  all  be  conveyed  to  the 
ship  in  a  sound  state,  even  had  the  roads  permitted.  There 
was  abundant  work  for  us  now,  and  no  prospect  of  want ;  those 
that  could  be  spared  were  sent  back  on  the  same  errand,  to  the 
halfway  island  where  these  fish  were  deposited. 

July  28 ;  Commander  Ross  arrived,  reporting  that  both  his 
parties  were  on  their  way,  with  five  hundred  fish :  and  that 
there  were  as  many  more  to  bring  from  the  island.  They  had 
taken,  in  all,  five  thousand  and  sixty-seven,  but  were  obliged 
to  leave  three  thousand  of  them  to  the  natives ;  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  compelling. them  to  quit  their  position.  At  five,  the 
first  party  returned,  having  left  the  sledges  two  miles  off.  One 
of  them  was  ill,  and  the  rest  could  bring  it  no  further.  The  se- 
cond party. came  in  at  eight,  with  three  hundred  fish,  and  with 
the  man.  Buck,  who  had  been  seized  with  epilepsy,  on  the 
sledge.  In  the  evening,  both  sledges  returned  to  the  island! 
to  bring  back  the  tent,  the  net,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
fish. 

July  29 ;  the  thermometer  at  night  was  but  36« ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  the  warmest  we  had  seen,  as  the  mid-day  heat 
was50<*,  and  the  mean  41°.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  one  of  the 
sledges  came  back  with  the  nets  and  tents,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  fish.  Finding  that  two  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
other  sledge  were  exhausted,  two  others  were  sent  to  replace! 
them,  and  all  returned  at  ten.  The  thermometer  on  Saturday 
night  was  41° :  it  had  never  yet  been  so  high  at  that  hour. 

July  31  ;  the  day  of  rest  was  especially  acceptable.  The  ice 
at  length  dissolved  so  much,  that  we  could  not  get  on  shore 
from  the  ship  without  the  aid  of  a  boat ;  though  this  bay  was 
far  from  being  so  clear  as  it  was  at  the  same  date  in  the  last 
year,  while  the  ice  in  the  offing  was  not  nearly  so  adtanced  in 
decay.  The  month  ended  at  last,  with  fine  weather:  there  was 
not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  when  the  sun  set  at  midnight. 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  temperature  of  this  July  with  the 
preceding  one,  shows  that  it  had  been  nearly  70°  colder:  that 
having  been  37^  instead  of  44°^  The  highest  heat  had  been  76c 
in  the  last ;  in  the  present,  it  was  but  50^ :  but  the  lowest  only 
dilTered  by  one  degree ;  being  32^  in  the  former,  and  31**  in  this! 
period.  j 

There  had  been  much  work  for  the  men,  in  fitting  the  ship! 
for  sea ;  and  a  good  deal  of  extra  labour  in  travelling  and  in  the! 
curing  of  fish.  Many  had,  in  consequence,  been  ailing  as  welli 
as  fatij^ued,  but  were  recovering;  as  was  the  man  whose  foot 
had  been  amputated.  H-e  with  the  epilepsy  was  the  chief  pa- 
tient ;  but  as  he  had  not  experienced  a  fit  ever  since  we  had 
taken  him  on  board,  we  hoped  that  it  might  not  soon  return. 

The  men  having  become  more  practised  sportsmen,  our  suc- 
cess in  this  way  had  gone  on  increasing;  and  as  every  thing 
was  thrown  into  the  public  stock  and  divided  among  the  messes, 
the  game  thus  obtained  a  useful  variety  in  their  diet. 

If  our  success  in  fishing  made  up  for  the  disappointment 
which  we  experienced  from  the  natives,  so  was  it  of  great  use 
to  them.  We  had  discovered  that  the  salmon  arrived,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  in  even  greater  crowds  than  we  had  at 
first  understood;  since,  by  entering  the  water  outside  the  line 
of  their  course,  the  natives  could  drive  them  into  the  small 
pools  on  the  shore,  or  even  on  the  dry  land  itself.  It  is  plain, 
that  whatever  the  seals  may  devour,  the  fish  cannot  liere  have 
many  enemies:  while  this,  indeed,  seems  generally  true  of  all 
the  northern  shores  where  salmon  abound. 

By  accompanying  us  in  our  fishery,  the  natives  bad  now, 
for  the  first  time,  seen  the  use  of  a  net,  and  what  is  not  always 
the  case  with  those  whose  conceit  is  ever  commensurate  with 
their  ignorance,  they  were  fully  aware  of  its  value.  Seeing  this, 
we  took  the  trouble  to  teach  them  the  art  of  making  one,  though 
not  quite  sure  whether  the  materials  to  which  the  are  limited, 
i would  enable  them  to  fabricate  any  that  could  be  of  much  use. 
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f  this  sboald,  however,  prove  the  fact,  then  had  we  taag^ht  them 
valaable  art,  in  making  them  a  present  of  knowledg^e,  which 
3  them,  was  of  the  first  importaqoe;  in  this  too,  improving  thejr 
ondition  in  a  greater  degree  than  by  all  the  useful  tools  and 
aaterials  which  we  had  sold  or  given  to  them. 

One  consolatiofi  we  assuredly  had  derived  from  our  commu- 
lication  with  thenl,  of  a  more  durable  and  agreeable  remem- 
irance  than  all  the  advantages  that  we  had  gained  from  them 
n  the  way  of  trade.  We  had  sold  them  no  rum,  we  had  intro- 
I  need  no  diseases  among  them,  nor  had  we,  in  any  thing,  done 
lught  to  corrupt  their  morals  or  injure  their  healths,  to  render 
hem  less  virtuous  or  less  happy  than  we  had  found  them.  Nor 
»ad  they  learned  any  thing  from  us,  to  make  them  discontented 
yith  their  present  and  almost  inevitable  condition.  On  the 
contrary,  while  we  soon  hoped  to  leave  them  as  happy  as  we 
lad  found  them,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
hereafter  so  far  profit  by  our  example,  and  by  the  displays  of 
knowledge  and  ingenuity  which  they  had  seen  with  us,  as  well 
^s  by  the  various  useful  things  we  had  distributed  among  them, 
)is  to  augment  their  own  ingenuity  and  resources,  and  thus  im- 
prove their  condition  of  life  as  far  as  that  was  capable  of  im- 
provement. 

;  Til  at  we  could  not  instruct  or  improve  them  in  religion  or 
tnorals,  we  might  regret;  but  we  could  not  blame  ourselves  for 
iiot  undertaking  a  task  which  was  rendered  impracticable  by 
;he  limited  nature  of  our  communication,  and  the  obstructions 
:;onsequent  on  our  deficiency  in  their  language:  we  at  least 
made  the  only  attempt  in  our  power,  by  endeavouring  to  in- 
struct one  of  their  youths;  but  how  this  failed  I  have  formerly 
9bown.  Where  navigators  in  general  have  committed  so  much 
?vil  among  the  rude  tribes  which  they  have  visited,  even  this 
negative  conduct  was  a  matter  of  self-congratulation  :  while  we 
?an  now,  at  home,  and  when  we  shall  see  these  people  no  more, 
reflect  with  pleasure  on  what  we  avoided  to  do,  and  even  on 
(vhat  we  did;  indulging  too  at  times  in. the  dream,  that  should 
Ibey  ever  again  be  visited  by  an  European  people,  our  memory 
may  be  handed  down  to  a  remote  posterity,  with,  possibly,  as 
mysterious  a  fame  as  that  whieh  gilds  the  name  of  Manco 
Capac. 

We  wefe  still  fast  frozen  op,  though  our  canal  was  likely  to 
|)c  soon  open  ;  but  the  bay  was  even  yet  full  of  ice,  and  that  in 
the  offing  '^  hard  and  fast :  '*  in  the  preceding  year  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  all  in  motion,  and  the  bay  presented  a  wide  extent 
of  clear  water. 

I  think  it  proper  to  state  here  the  mode  in  which  our  new 
,  supplies  of  fish  were  managed  and  disposed  of. 

A  ccount  of  the  Supply  of  Salmon  obtained  at  the  River,  and 

received  in  July^  1831. 

Seven  casks  of  salmon  pickled  in  hot  vinegar,  in  No.  1378 

One  cask  pickled  and  dried,        ...  144 

Slightly  salted  on  the  rocks,         ...  177 

Fresh  splft  and  dried  on  the  rocks,          -           -  131 

In  jars  pickled  Hith  vinegar,       -            -            -  59 

Used  for  the  ship,             -            -            .            .  go 

Kept  for  present  use,        -            .            -            _  27 

Specimens,            -----  27 

Received  in  bags  afterwards,       -           -           .  302 
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Three  hundred  were  afterwards  brought  to  the  ship,  but  only 
thirty-six  were  fit  for  use  ;  the  rest  were  given  to  the'dogs. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
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cut  round,  and  came  upright.  The  refraction  was  very  extra* 
ordinary  on  the  following  day;  and  the  third  was  true  summer 
weather.  On  this  day  the  ice  gave  way  near  the  ship,  so  that 
she  advanced  half  her  length.  It  rained  heavily  on  the  next, 
and  she  was  moored  by  a  hawser  to  a  large  iceberg  outside 
of  us. 

August  5 ;  it  was  cold  again.  The  gunpowder  was  brought 
on  board,  and  the  whale  boat  repaired.  On  the  sixth,  a  pa^y 
on  shore  observed  the  ice  in  motion  to  the  north-eastward,  for 
the  first  time.  There  was  one  large  pool ;  and  the  separation 
appeared  to  extend  from  the  islands  to  the  back  of  the  southern 
bill.  On  Sunday,  it  had  enlarged  considerably,  and  was  still 
increasing  on  Monday,  when  the  ice  was  also  visibly  in  motion, 
though  it  did  not  open  much.  On  the  next  day,  the  large  ice- 
berg ahead  of  us  split  and  upset ;  obliging  us  to  lay  oat  a  haw- 
ser in  another  place. 

August  10;  the  wind  was  still  from  the  north,  but  there  was 
no  further  change  in  the  ice :  the  weather  proved  foggy  and 
rainy.  The  following  day  was  little  different ;  but  we  hove  out 
a  little  further,  and  got  the  Krusenstern  alongside.  On  the 
twelfth  there  was  no  change ;  but  a  party  of  the  natives  arrived, 
including  four  of  our  original  friends  and  six  strangers.  They 
were  at  a  fishing  station  two  days  off,  and  promised  to  return 
in  two  more,  with  some  skins  for  sale.  The  strangers  received 
the  usual  present  of  iron  hoop,  and  were  treated  with  a  supper. 
August  13;  the  party  returned,  wives,  children,  and  all,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-three,  and  were  regaled  by  us  with  a  din- 
ner offish  and  fat.  We  purchased  some  clothing,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  their  tents ;  glad  of  even  their  society,  under 
our  present  dearth  of  variety  or  amusemant. 

Is  there  any  thing  that  can  convey  in  a  stronger  manner  onr 
utter  destitution  of  all  that  can  interest  men,  whether  in  occu- 
pation or  amusement,  than  to  confess  that  we  found  a  relief 
from  the  self-converse  of  our  own  minds  and  the  society  of  each 
other,  from  the  eternal  wearisome  iteration  of  thermometrical 
registers  and  winds,  and  tides,  and  ice,  and  boats,  and  rig- 
ging, and  eating,  in  the  converse  of  these  greasy  gorraandicing 
specimens  of  humanity,  whose  language  we  could  scarcely  com- 
prehend, yet  whose  ideas  were,  I  believe,  more  than  sufficiently 
comprehended  without  any  language  at  all.    Let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  we  had  not  felt  all  this,  during  months,  first,  and  dar- 
ing years,  afterwards,  if  I  have  not  told  it,  if  I  have  passed  it  all 
by,  as  if  we  had  never  felt  it.    There  were  evils  of  cold,  and 
evils  of  hunger,  and  evils  of  toil;  and  though  we  did  not  dit 
nor  lose  our  limbs,  as  men  have  done  in  those  lands,  we  had  to 
share  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  those  evils  of  petty  sickness 
which  are  sufliciently  grievous  while  they  exist,  though  they 
make  but  a  small  figure  in  the  history  of  life,  and  would  make 
a  much  smaller  one  in  that  of  such  an  expedition  as  oors.    Hal 
we  not  also  undergone  abundance  of  anxiety  and  care;  of  the 
sufferingsof  disappointed  hope;  of  more  than  all  this,  and  of 
not  less  than  all,  those  longings  after  our  far-distant  friends  and 
our  native  land,  from  which  who  that  has  voyaged  far  from 
that  home  and  those  friends  has  ever  been  exempt?  And  who 
more  than  we,  to  whom  it  could  not  but  often  have  occurred, 
that  we  might  never  again  see  those  friends  and  that  home? 
Yet  was  there  a  pain  even  beyond  all  this  ;  and  that  grievance 
seldom  ceased.    We  were  weary  for  want  of  occupation,  for 
want  of  variety,  for  want  of  the  means  of  mental  exertion,  for 
want  of  thought,  and  (why  should  I  not  say  it  ?)  for  want  of 
society.    To-day  was  as  yesterday,  and  as  was  to-day,  so  would 
be  to-morrow:  while  if  there  was  no  variety,  as  no  hope  of  bet- 
ter, is  it  wonderful  that  even  the  visits  of  barbarians  were  wel- 
come, or  can  any  thing  more  strongly  show  the  nature  of  our 
pleasures,  than  the  confession  that  these  were  delightful ;  even 
as  the  society  of  London  might  be  amid  the  business  of  Lon- 
don? 

In  the  night  which  succeeded  to  this  day,  the  thermometer 
fell  to  36o,  and  it  was  therefore  far  from  warm :  of  coarse, 
the  ice  remained  unaltered,  as  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  my  readers  the  impression  pitxluced 
by  this  sleepy  and  stationary  condition  of  a  sea  thas  im- 
practicably frozen.  When  the  winter  has  once  in  reality  set 
in,  our  minds  become  made  up  on  the  subject ;  like  the  dor- 
mouse (though  we  may  not  sleep,  which  would  be  the  most 


1831,  August  1 ;  it  was  fine  weather :  a  party  went  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fish  and  returned  to  dinner.    The  ship  had  long ,       . 
been  heeling  to  starboard  very  inconveniently  ;  but  she  was  now  I  ^^^^^^'^  condition   by  much),  we  wrap  ourselves  up   in 
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Ill 


sort  of  furry  contentment,  since  better  cannot  be,  and  wait  for 
the  times  to  come :  it  was  a  far  other  thing,  to  be  ever  awake, 
waiting  to  rise  and  become  active,  yet  ever  to  find  that  all  na* 
lure  was  still  asleep,  and  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  wish,  and  groan,  and — hope  as  we  best  might 

In  this  visit  to  the  tents,  we  found  that  the  wooden  leg  was 
once  more  ailing,  in  some  manner  of  which  I  did  not  particu- 
larly inquire,  since  the  carpenter-doctor  was  at  hand  to  examine 
into  the  grievance,  and  was  ready  to  repair  it  as  he  best  knew 
how.  If,  in  this  matter,  he  had  always  displayed  abundance  of 
good  nature,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  praise  which  was  amply  de- 
served by  our  crew  in  general,  in  all  our  communications  with 
these  people.  I  do  not  say  that  any  of  our  men  were  not  really 
kind  in  their  dispositions ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  good  nature  is 
not  less  contagious  than  the  several  evil  passions,  and  that  as 
one  peevish  -or  irascible  person  renders  irascible  or  peevish,  a 
nature  otherwise  kind  and  gentle,  or  finds  him  to  be  of  morose 
conduct  whom]  another  person  or  another  society  esteems  as 
among  the  agreeable  and  the  mild,  so  do  gentleness  and  smooth- 
ness of  disposition  and  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  the 
same  character  even  w^here  it  may  not  actually  exist ;  or,  at  the 
least,  ensure  the  display  of  good  nature,  where  an  opposite  tem- 
per may  be  the  more  natural  one,  and  when  morose  or  peevish 
conduct  would  have  called  that  into  its  worst  activity.  Let  the 
married,  at  least,  profit  by  a  remark  to  which  the  gentle  tempers 
of  our  Esquimaux  have  given  rise.  They  were  not  only  kind, 
but  as  Falstaff  says  of  wit,  they  were  the  cause  of  kindness  in 
those  around  them,  including  ourselves ;  and  perhaps,  among 
ourselves,  in  one  or  two,  who,  with  a  different  people,  would 
have  displayed  a  far  other  character  than  they  did. 

August  14 ;  the  natives  were  not  permitted  to  come  on  board 
till  after  church,  when  the  boat  was  sent  for  them.  The  wooden 
leg  had  been  bound  with  copper,  and  was  better  than  ever.  We 
bartered  and  made  presents  as  usual.  They  were  to  divide  their 
party  the  next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  goin^^  to  Shajyavoke  and 
to  Neitchillee,  and  promised  to  bring  us  venison  in  the  winter. 
A  seal  was  shot  to-day :  it  was  a  sport  in  which  we  had  hitherto 
found  no  success.  : 

August  15 ;  the  weather  was  very  bad,  with  an  easterly  gale 
and  rain,  which  prevented  the  natives  from  moving.     In  conse- 


There  was  some  shifting,  of  the  ice  on  Sunday,  so  that  it  was 
loose  about  the  ship ;  but  it  came  in  at  last  and  filled  up  the 
bay  as  before.  The  next  day  there  was  rain  which  ended  in 
sleet,  as  the  thermometer  was  never  above  33',  It  seemed  as  if 
the  new  winter  was  already  commencing.  It  was  cold  and  foggy 
on  Tuesday,  but  mild  on  the  following  day,  and  every  thing  re- 
mained as  it  had  been.  The  shooting  of  another  seal  was  the 
only  variety, 

Augfust  25 ;  the  weather  was  much  the  same,  but  the  ice  near 
us  was  in  motion.  Tho  whale  boat  was  thus  jammed  between 
the  ship's  side  and  a  large  piece  of  these  never-ending  rocks, 
which,  float  away  as  they  might,  only  departed  to  be  succeeded 
by  as  bad,  or  worse,  since  the  storehouse  which  supplied  them 
was  inexhaustible.  '*  Till  the  rocks  melt  with  the  sun,"  is  held 
that  impossible  event,  in  one  of  the  sonj^s  of  my  native  land,  to 
which  some  swain  compares  the  durability  of  his  affection  for 
his  beloved ;  and  I  believe  we  began  at  last  to  think  that  it 
would  never  melt  those  rocks,  which,  even  at  this  late  period  of 
the  year,  continued  to  beset  us  in  every  shape  which  their  beau- 
tiful, yet  hateful  crystal  could  assume.  Oh  !  for  a  fire  to  melt 
these  refractory  masses,  was  our  hourly  wish,  even  though  it 
had  burnt  up  all  the  surrounding  region. 

The  injury  which  had  thus  been  sustained  by  the  boat  was 
such  that  she  could  no  longer  be  repaired  so  as  to  carry  six 
oars.  We  therefore  determined  to  construct  a  smaller  one  out 
of  her,  and  she  was  accordingly  taken  on  board.  Another  seal 
was  shot.    The  thermometer  was  38^  at  midnight. 

It  fell  to  34°  the  next  night ;  and  the  wind  being  from  the 
south  in  the  evenin]^,  the  ice  began  to  move,  so  as  to  show  some 
clear  water.  The  tide  was  high  on  the  next  day,  and  floated 
off  so  much  of  it  as  to  open  a  line  of  water,  a  mile  in  length,  to 
the  northward.  Ducks  of  difl'erent  kinds,  with  other  birds,  were 
shot  within  these  past  days  ;  and  we  had  now  a  living  mena- 
gerie on  board,  consisting  of  four  foxes,  three  hares,  and  tM  elvc 
northern  mice. 

The  wind  blew  strong  from  the  westward  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  and  the  ice  began  to  drift  out  of  the  bay,  to  the  east- 
ward. But  it  was  evening  before  a  passage  was  practicable. 
The  ship  was  then  warped  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-west, 
into  a  convenient  place  for  taking  advantage  of  the  first  open- 


quence,  ten  of  them  came  on  board,  chiefly  to  apologize  for  j  ing.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  we  got  under  sail,  but  unfor- 
tJieir  dogs,  which  had  broken  loose  and  stolen  some  of  our  fish. ;  tunately  carrying  away  the  niizen  boom,  could  not  weather  a 
The  poor  animals  had  been  punished  accordingly,  and  some  what',  piece  of  ice.  She  was  thus  brought  about  by  it,  and  equally 
too  severely.    This  always  appeared  to  us  the  greatest  defect  in   failed  in  weathering  a  large  iceberg  on  the  other  Cack,  which 


the  general  domestic  conduct  of  this  people ;  and  it  has  been 
equally  a  subject  for  the  remarks  and  censures  of  other  voyagers 


was  grounded ;  by  which  means  she  took  tl^e  ground  hei'self. 
We  soon,  however,  hove  her  off  by  hawsers  to  the  shore ;  and 


and  travellers  among  these  races.     They  derive  great  services  i  though  her  bottom  did  not  prove  to  be  damaged,  the  lower  rud- 
from  their  dogs,  yet  never  appear  to  love  them.    The  animals  |  der  iron  was  broken,  so  that  there  was  an  end  to  our  progress' 
arc  hardly  used,  and  worse  fed :  they  would  be  treated  far  for  this  day. 

worse,  in  every  way,  were  it  not  for  their  indispensable  utility.       August  29;  early  in  the  morning  the  rudder  was  repaired. 
It  might  be  an  excuse,  that  the  canine  race  is  not  here  of  an   and  the  wind  remained  steady  and  strong  at. west,  with  occa-: 
amiable  character;  yet  I  suspect  that  this  character  is  only  the  \  sional  snow.     It  was  the  very  wind  that  we  wanted ;  and,  after 
result  of  their  treatment,  and  that  were  they  domesticated  and  '  much  doubt  and  anxiety,  we  felt  that  we  were  at  last  liberated  ; 
treated  with  the  kindness  which  they  experience  among  our- '  liberated,  however,  not  yet  free.    We  cast  off,  therefore,  soon , 


selves,  they  would  be  as  attached  to  their  masters  and  compa- 
nions as  our  own  are.  Yet  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  blame  them. 
England  does  not  treat  its  horses  in  a  much  better  manner ;  and 


after  four,  and,  with  a  reefed  topsail,  stood  for  the  islands 
through  what  appeared  to  be  loose  ice.  Unluckily,  when  about 
two-thirds  over,  the  wind  came  to  the  north-west,  and  we  were 


the. comparison  too  between  a  pack  of  British  fox-hounds  and  \  unable  to  fetch  within  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  them ;  after 
a  team  of  Esauimaux  dogs,  would  not  leave  much  to  boast  of,  which,  shifting  to  the  north,  with  a  snow  squall,  it  brought  the 
on  the  part  of  our  own  countrymen.  The  men  were  treated  to  ice  down  along  tlie  north  shore.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to 
the  seal  for  their  dinners ;  and,  in  the  evening,  they  left  their  ply  to  windwaYd,  in  which  we  derived  much  assistance  from 
post,  after  having  previously  renewed  their  promise  of  supplying  our  new  leeboards.  At  nine  it  backed  again  to  the  north- 
us  with  venison  m  the  winter.  The  ice  was  in  motion,  and  the  west,  and  we  were  soon  close  in  shore,  after  having  run  four 
pool  which  had  opened  was  filled  up  again.  miles. 

August  16;  after  a  continuance  of  the  rain,  there  was  a  heavy  We  had  passed  two  bays,  and  two  remarkable  rocks,  when, 
fall  of  snow,  and  the  ground  was  all  covered  again,  as  it  had  at  one,  a  heavy  shower  of  snow  coming  on,  we  were  obliged  to 
been  in  the  winter,  until  a  renewal  of  the  rain  dissolved  it  once  haul  our  wind,  and  stand  in  for  a  little  bay  ;  where  a  baflling 
more.  The  following  day  presented  a  mixture  of  fog,  snow,  and  breeze  nearly  laid  us  on  the  rocks,  and  the  weather  shortly  he- 
roin, but  it  becanie  calm  in  the  evening;  only  however,  that  the  |  gan  to  threaten  for  a  storm.  A  boat  was  therefore  sent  out 
same  weather  might  return  in  the  morning.  It  was  mild  on  with  warps,  to  a  ruck  on  shore;  but  slipping  off  nhite  we  were 
the  next;  but  no  alteration  took  place  in  the  ice  during  these' hauling  on  them,  we  were  obliged  to  let  go  the  anchor  in  twenty- 
three  days.  On  the  twentieth,  a  southerly  breeze  made  the  ice  three  fathoms.  After  this,  however,  we  weighed  and  warpcci 
move  in  the  offing,  but,  coming  round  to  the  westward,  the  mo-j  to  the  weather  shore,  during  which  we  were  able  to  examine 
tion  of  this  great  body  of  floating  masses  ceased  once  more ;  not-  the  bay,  which  we  found  to  be  secure  from  all  points  of  the  corn- 
withstanding  which,  a  considerable  pool  appeared  on  each  side '  pass  except  four,  and  completely  out  of  the  stream  of  ice  when 
of  the  point.  i  that  was  moving  under  the  tides  and  currents. 
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We  therefore  warped  to  the  head  of  this  new  harbour,  where 
a  small  river  entered,  and  immediately  made  fast  to  the  shore 
with  two  hawsers.  No  sooner,  however,  had  we  done  this, 
than  a  violent  gale  came  on  from  the  north,  with  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  which  compelled  us  to  carry  out  more  hawsers.  We 
here  saw  the  ice  passing  to  the  south-west  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  had  occasion  to  be  very  thankful  that  we  were  so 
secure.  Under  this  feeling,  the  hard  labour  which  every  one 
had  undergone  was  soon  forgotten. 

August  30 ;  it  was  very  cold  in  the  morning,  and  the  ther- 
mometer was  but  24^.  The  wind  shifted  from  north  to  south, 
and  back  again,  carrying  out  some  new  ice  which  had  formed. 
From  the  shore,  the  passage  was  seen  to  be  clear,  at  eleven,  as 
far  OS  Andrew  Ross  island,  but  the  wind  was  right  against  us. 
Wc  found  the  latitude  of  this  harbour  to  be  70°  18'  11'' ;  and,  on 
examining  the  land  further,  I  found  that  the  inlet  to  the  north 
of  the  passage  approached  within  a  mile  of  us,  while  the  inter- 
mediate space  was  occupied  by  a  chain  of  three  lakes  nearly 
filling  a  sort  of  valley  in  it  This  cape  was  therefore  a  kind  of 
peninsula.  From  one  of  the  hills,  nothing  was  visible  to  the 
northward  but  one  vast  sheet  of  ice,  pressed  up  into  hummocks, 
extending  round  to  the  western  bay,  and  completely  blocking 
up  our  late  harbour.  It  seemed  therefore  as  if  we  had  just  got 
out  of  it  in  time,  whether  it  should  be  our  fate  to  get  any  fur- 
ther or  not. 

August  31 ;  the  wind  fell,  and  we  went  on  shore  to  examine 
the  state  of  things  in  the  strait ;  when  we  found  every  thing 
blocked  up  with  ice ;  it  was  impassable.  We  shot  two  hares, 
and  found  them  already  in  their  winter  dress.  Round  the  ship, 
the  bay  ice  was  troublesome,  but  no  heavy  pieces  came  in. 
The  wind  then  came  to  the  south-west,  and  we  hauled  further 
out,  in  case  of  a  favourable  change.  The  month  of  August  was 
ended,  and  we  had  sailed  four  miles. 

It  had  been  as  unpromising  a  month  as  it  had  been  an  anxi- 
ous one.  The  mean  temperature  was  lower  than  in  the  pre- 
[  ceding  August;  the  snow  remained  longer  on  the  ground,  and 
i  fewer  of  the  animals  which,  in  these  countries,  migrate  to  the 
north  had  appeared.  The  ice  was  not  so  much  decayed  as  it 
I  had  been  last  year  at  the  same  period,  and  there  had  been  much 
less  motion  among  it. 

If  the  last  days  were  the  only  good  ones  for  our  purpose,  they 
had  brought  us  tour  miles,  to  the  place  I  had  named  Mundy  har- 
bour, in  1829.  And  here  we  were  prisoners :  yet  the  prospect 
was  not  absolutely  bad,  since  we  could  have  got  out  of  it  last 
year,  as  late  as  the  fourth  of  October,  and  such  might  be  the 
j  case  again  at  an  Earlier  period. 

It  was  an  unpleasing  circumstance  to  know,  that  although  we 

had  no  men  absolutely  sick,  and  there  had  been  no  scurvy,  the 

■  health  of  our  crew  in  general  was  not  what  it  had  been ;  as  they 

had  also  proved  that  they  were  incapable  of  bearing  fatigue, 

and  especially  the  travelling  among  ice. 

That  it  had  been  a  dull  month,  on  the  whole,  to  us,  I  need 
•  scarcely  say.  I  fear  that  this  meagre  journal  bears  but  too  evi- 
'  dent  marks  of  it,  and  on  more  occasions  than  the  present.  But 
iwhat  can  the  journalist  do,  more  than  the  navigator?  If  this 
was  a  durance  of  few  events,  and  those  of  little  variety,  even 
these  had  no  longer  aught  to  mark  a  diiference  among  them, 
nothing  to  attract  attention  or  excite  thought.  The  sameness 
of  every  thing  weighed  on  the  spirits,  and  the  mind  itself  flag- 
ged under  the  want  of  excitement ;  while  even  such  as  there 
was,  proved  but  a  wearisome  iteration  of  what  had  often  oc- 
curred before.  On  no  occasion,  even  when  all  was  new,  had 
there  been  much  to  interest ;  far  less  was  there,  now  that  we 
had  so  long  been  imprisoned  to  almost  one  spot :  and,  with  as 
little  to  see  as  to  reflect  on,  there  were  not  materials  from  which 
any  thought,  keeping  clear  of  the  equal  hazards  of  falsity  or 
j-omance,  could  have  constructed  an  interesting  narratiye.  On 
the  land  there  was  nothing  of  picturesque  to  admit  of  descrip- 
tion :  the  hills  displayed  no  character,  the  rocks  were  rarely 
possessed  of  any,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  without  beauty. 
Vegetation  there  was  hardly  any,  and  trees  there  were  none ; 
vhile,  had  there  even  existed  a  beauty  of  scenery,  every  thing 

as  suffocated  and  deformed  by  the  endless,  wearisome,  heart- 
inking,  uniform,  cold  load  of  ice  and  snow.    On  the  sea.  there 

as  no  variety ;  for  here,  equally,  all  was  ice  during  the  far 
peatcr  part  of  the  ^^ear,  and  it  was  thus  indifferent  what  was 


water  and  what  land.  Rarely  did  the  sky  show  anght  to  re- 
place this  dearth  of  beauty  and  variety  below  ;  all  the  means  of 
picturesque  display  were  wintry,  and  when  we  turned  to  the 
moral  picture,  what  was  it  but  the  rare  sight  of  men  whose  mi- 
serable peculiarities  were  too  limited  to  interest  us  long,  and 
whose  ideas  were  exhausted  at  almost  the  first  meeting.  Who, 
confined  to  such  materials  as  these,  shall  hope  to  produce  a  book 
of  interest  and  amusement  ?  It  is  worse  than  the  condemnation 
to  '*  make  bricks  without  straw.'' 

Sept.  1 ;  to-day  the  ice  set  in,  and  carried  away  one  of  oar 
warping  lines,  obliging  us  to  let  go  the  bower  anchor ;  after 
which  the  ship  was  secured  within  twenty  yards  of  the  shore, 
with  a  piece  of  ice  grounded  between  us  and  the  rocks,  and 
with  another  at  hand  to  whjch  we  might  moor  if  necessary. 
There  were  rain  and  snow  on  the  second,  and  the  passage  was 
navigable ;  but  we  could  not  attempt  it  till  the  morning's  tide. 
The  wind  then  came  to  blow  from  the  north,  and  in  the  evening 
the  ire  in  the  strait  had  made  it  impassable.  At  night  there 
was  a  gale  with  snow. 

Sept.  4;  nothing  could  be  done  on'Sunday.^the  ice  driving 
up  and  down  in  a  compact  mass ;  so  that  it  was  in  every  sense 
a  day  of  rest.  The  gale  continued  on  the  fifth  till  noon,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  fall  of  snow,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the 
state  of  the  ice  in  the  strait.  The  land  was  quite  covered  on 
the  following  morning,  and  the  wind  and  ebb  together  brought 
the  ice  into  the  bay  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  ship  could  not 
be  warped  back  in  time,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  to  one  of 
the  grounded  masses  for  fear  of  being  carried  on  the  rocks. 
Here  we  had  to  sustain  much  heavy  pressure,  and  were  lifted 
up  two  feet,  with  a  heel  to  starboard  ;  being  thus  obliged  to 
remain  during  four  hours  in  this  awkward  position.  The  ice 
afterwards  receding,  we  were  enabled  to  warp  up  to  the  shore 
under  cover  of  a  quay  formed  by  a  large  piece  of  an  iceberg. 
There  were  showers  of  snow  in  the  evening,  and  the  ice  was 
all  close  set  outside. 

Sept.  7 ;  this  day  was  moderate,  but  all  attempts  to  get  a  view 
from  the  high  land  proved  in  vain,  in  consequence  of  a  stonn 
of  snow.  On  the  next,  there  being  a  northerly  wind,  the  ice  in 
the  ofiing  was  observed  to  drive  rapidly  to  the  southward.  It 
was  the  same  on  the  following,  with  variations  of  the  wind  and 
weather ;  and  the  larger  lakes  were  almost  entirely  frozen  over, 
whereas  the  small  ones  had  escaped.  The  harbour  was  covered 
with  ice  in  the  evening,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  229. 

Sept.  10;  it  was  even  more  completely  sheeted  with  bsyiee 
on  Saturday ;  and,  in  the  offing,  all  was  motionless.  Nature 
did  not  permit  Sunday  to  be  other  than  a  day  of  rest,  even  had 
we  been  inclined  to  transgress  its  laws.  On  Monday  it  blew 
hard  from  the  northward,  and  the  ice  was  worse  packed  than 
ever,  if  that  could  be.  After  four  hours  of  variable  wind,  it 
settled  in  the  north  on  the  next  day,  and  m  the  evening,  blew 
a  gale,  with  clear  t^eather;  the  temperature,  for  the  first 
time  this  month,  being  under  20^.  The  ice  remained  unal- 
tered. 

Sept.  14;  the  new  ice  was  thick  enough  to  skate  on :  but  it 
was  an  amusement  that  we  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with. 

Hyde  Park  is  doubtless  a  great  regale  to  those  who  can  ex- 
hibit their  attitudes  to  the  fair  crowds  who  flock  to  see  that 
which  the  sex  is  reputed  to  admire :  and  it  is  a  regale,  in  a  bet- 
ter sense,  when  the  power  of  flying  along  the  surface  of  the 
glassy  ice,  as  the  fishes  glide  through  the  water,  and  the  birds 
float  in  the  air,  with  a  velocity  that  requires  no  exertion,  is  of 
an  oc'*.nrrence  so  rare,  and  is  confined  to  so  short  a  season.  Id 
another  way,  is  this  almost  supernatural  mode  of  motion  de- 
lightful not  less  than  useful,  when  the  milk-maids  of  Holland 
can  thus  sail  with  their  commodities  to  a  market,  the  rivals, 
not  of  steam-boats  and  mail-coaches,  but  of  the  birds  and  the 
fishes.  Yet  more  than  delightful  is  it,  to  see  the  ice  holidays  of 
Sweden  and  Russia,  when  all  the  world  is  in  motion,  as  well 
by  land  as  by  water,  yet  where  land  and  water  are  but  one  ele- 
ment ;  when  all  the  chivalry  of  each  sex,  all  thoughtless  of  any 
thing  beyond  the  present  moment,  is  absorbed  in  the  minutes 
that  pass,  as  if  the  whole  world  had  no  other  occupation  than 
to  fly  from  all  care  and  thought,  to  leave  every  thing  behind 
them,  even  as  the  lightning  flashes  through  the  regions  of  spaee, 
heedless  of  all  that  exists  beneath  its  burning  career. 

But  what  had  w^  to  do  with  all  this  ?    To  us,  the  sight  of 
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ice  was  a  plafcae,  a  vexation,  a  torment,  an  evil,  a  matter  of 
despair.  Coald  we  have  skated  the  country  over,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  amusement ;  for  there  was  no  object  to  gain,  no 
society  to  contend  with  in  the  race  of  fame,  no  one  to  admire 
us,  no  rivalry,  no  encouragement,  no  object.  We  had  exercise 
enough  without  this  addition:  and  worst  of  all,  the  ice  which 
bound  us  and  our  ship  in  fetters  of  wor^e  than  iron,  which  sur- 
rounded us,  obstructed  us,  imprisoned  us,  annoyed  us  in  every 
possible  manner,  and  thus  haunted  and  vexed  us  for  ten  months 
of  the  year,  had  long  become  so  odious  to  our  sight,  that  I  doubt 
if  all  the  occupation  which  the  skating  on  it  could  have  afforded 
us,  would  not  rather  have  been  a  grievance  than  an  enjoyment. 
We  hated  its  sight,  because  we  hated  its  effects;  and  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  it,  every  idea  associated  with  it  was 
hateful. 

Is  there  any  one  who  Joves  the  sight  of  ice  and  snow  ?  I  ima- 
gine, now,  that  I  always  doubted  this :  I  am  quite  sure  of  it  at 
present.  The  thought  of  ice  may  possibly  suggest  agreeable 
seusations  in  a  hot  July  day ;  the  sight  of  a  Swiss  glacier,  in 
the  same  weather,  is  '*  refreshing"  I  doubt  not.  This  also  is 
picturesque,  I  admit,  as  are  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Alps, 
particularly  under  the  rosy  tints  of  a  rising  or  a  setting  sun. 
These,  and  more,  are  beauties ;  and  they  are  not  the  less  beau- 
tiful that  they  are,  to  some,  rarities,  while  they  are  also  char- 
acteristic, and  are  portions  of  a  general  landscape,  to  which 
they  give  a  new  and  peculiar  interest,  as  they  add  to  its  varie- 
ties. In  tlie  present  days,  it  is  not  also  a  little  in  praise  of  ice, 
that  the  traveller  can  say,  I  have  visited  Switzerland,  I  have 
scrambled  across  a  glacier,  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise  on  Mont 
Blanc  while  the  earth  below  was  still  in  shade,  I  have  ascended 
it,  I,  even  I,  the  fearless  and  enterprising,  have  ascended  the 
father  of  mountains,  yea,  even  when  the  guides  hung  back  in 
fear.    £yen  thus  is  ice  beautiful,  regaling,  acceptable. 

Thus,  too,  is  snow  the  delight  of  schoolboys:  have  we  not  all 
hailed  the  falling  feathers,  because  we  should  now  make  snow- 
balls and  pelt  each  other,  and  erect  a  statue  of  heaven  knows 
who,  a  colossus  of  snow,  to  melt  away,  like  the  palace  of  the 
great  female  autocrat,  before  the  sun.  Is  it  not,  too,  the  em- 
blem of  virgin  purity  and  innocence,  and  might  not  much  more 
be  said  in  praise  and  admiration  of  snow?  It  is  an  evil,  how- 
ever, to  balance  against  all  this,  that  it  deforms  all  landscape, 
destroys  all  '*  keeping,"  by  confounding  distances,  and  with 
that,  proportions,  and  with  that,  too,  more  and  worse  than  all 
else,  the  harmony  of  colouring;  giving  us  a  motley  patchwork 
of  black  and  white,  in  place  of  those  sweet  gradations 
and  combinations  of  colour  which  nature  produces,  in  her  sum- 
mer mood,  even  amid  the  most  deformed  and  harsh  of  land- 
scapes. 

These  are  the  objections  to  a  snow  landscape,  which  even 
the  experience  of  a  day  may  furnish :  how  much  more,  when, 
f  »r  more  than  half  the  year,  all  the  element  above  head  is  snow, 
when  the  gale  is  a  gale  of  snow,  the  fog  a  fog  of  snow,  when 
the  sun  shines  but  to  glitter  on  the  snow  which  is,  yet  does  not 
fall,  when  the  breath  of  the  mouth  is  snow,  when  snow  settles 
ou  the  hair,  the  dress,  the  eyelashes,  where  snow  falls  around 
us  and  fills  our  chambers,  our  beds,  our  dishes,  should  we  open 
a  door,  should  the  external  air  get  access  to  our  *'  penetralia;*' 
where  the  *'  crystal  stream"  in  which  we  must  quench  our  thirst 
is  a  kettle  of  snow  with  a  lamp  of  oil,  where  our  sofas  are  of 
anow,  and  our  houses  of  snow:  when  snow  was  our  decks, 
snow  our  awnings,  snow  our  observatories,  snow  our  larders, 
snow  our  salt;  and,  when  all  the  other  uses  of  snow  should  be 
at  last  of  no  more  avail,  our  coffins  and  our  graves  were  to  be 
graves  and  coffins  of  snow. 

Is  this  not  more  than  enough  of  snow  than  suffices  for  admi- 
ration? is  it  not  worse,  that  during  ten  of  the  months  in  a  year, 
the  ground  is  snow,  and  ice,  and  **  slush ; "  that  during  the 
whole  year  its  tormenting,  chilling,  odious  presence  is  ever  be- 
fore th^  eye  ?  Who  more  than  I  has  admired  the  glaciers  of  the 
extreme  north ;  who  more  has  loved  to  contemplate  the  icebergs 
sailing  from  the  Pole  before  the  tide  and  the  gale,  floating  along 
the  ocean,  through  cahn  and  through  storm,  like  castles  and 
towers  and  mountains,  gorgeous  in  colouring,  and  magniflcent, 
if  often  capricious,  in  form ;  and  have  I  too  not  sought  amid 
the  crashing  and  the  splitting  and  the  thundering  roarings  of  a 
sea  of  moving  mountains,  for  the  sublimey  and  felt  that  nature 


could  do  no  more  ?  In  all  this  there  has  been  beauty,  horrori 
danger,  every  thing  that  could  excite ;  they  would  have  excited 
a  poet  even  to  the  verge  of  madness.  But  to  see,  to  have  seen, 
ice  and  snow,  to  have  felt  snow  and  ice  for  ever,  and  nothing 
for  ever  but  snow  and  ice,  during  all  the  months  of  a  year,  to 
have  seen  and  felt  but  uninterrupted  and  unceasing  ice  and 
snow  during  all  the  months  of  four  years,  this  it  is  that  has 
made  the  sight  of  those  most  chilling  and  wearisome  objects  an 
evil  which  is  still  one  in  recollection,  as  if  the  remembrance 
would  never  cease. 

Sept.  15;  there  was  now  no  open  water  to  be  seen  from  the 
hill.  The  general  temperature  was  32o,  but  it  did  not  freeze  in 
the  sun :  a  petty  consolation  indeed.  The  record  of  the  six- 
teenth was  not  better,  and  Saturday  left  us  as  it  had  found  us. 
It  is  little  to  notice,  but  much  where  there  was  nothing  else  to 
remark,  that  a  great  many  grouse  had  been  killed  in  the  last 
week.  In  such  a  life  as  ours,  even  the  capture  of  an  arctio 
moose  was  an  event:  and  if  it  is  the  custom,  now,  for  naviga- 
tors to  tell  every  thing,  to  write  without  materials,  what  could 
we  do  but  follow  the  fashion,  and  conform  to  the  established 
usages  ? 

Sunday  exempts  me  ft'om  any  record.  Monday  does  not  fur- 
nish one,  if  it  be  not  that  we  were  employed  in  sawing  the  bay 
ice  about  the  ship,  in  case  the  outer  masses  should  set  it  in  mo- 
tion and  annoy  us.  This  it  did  in  spite  of  our  precautions  ; 
since  the  heavy  ice  from  the  outside  pressed  upon  it  during  the 
following  day,  yet  without  doing  us  any  harm. 

Sept.  21 ;  it  blew  fresh,  with  the  wind  to  the  northward  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  ice  drifted,  but  still  remained  station- 
ary at  the  harbour's  mouth,  so  that  we  gained  nothing.  On  the 
next  morning,  the  old  ice  quitted  the  bay,  but  the  new  remain- 
ed ;  the  sea  outside  was  covered  with  heavy  masses  of  the  same 
interminable  materials,  and  the  land  with  snow.  We  were  in 
a  worse  condition  than  ever. 

Sept.  23 ;  on  this  day  we  were  able  to  carry  the  ship  to  an 
edge  of  the  outer  ice,  doing  this  under  the  chance  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  might  favour  our  escape.  This,  it  did  not  choose  to 
do.  There  was  the  usual  hope,  if  wishes  can  be  called  by  this 
name,  and  that  was  all.  On  Sunday  the  pressure  of  the  outer 
ice  gave  us  some  additional  trouble,  but  there  was  no  good  to 
balance  it  For  the  present,  we  were  "hard  and  fast:"  1  do 
not  well  know  who  expected  any  thing  better  to  follow.  If 
any  one  was  silly  enough  to  do  this,  he  was  disappointed. 

Sept.  26;  the  only  addition  that  a  storm  and  drift  snow  could 
make  was  that  of  preventing  us  from  wasting  our  time  in  hopes 
or  speculations :  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  was 
now  left  for  conjecture.  We  had  at  least  the  certainty,  on  the 
following  day  of  clear  weather,  that  the  ice  was  as  closely  packed 
as  it  could  possibly  be :  it  is  some  gain  in  this  life  not  to  be 
troubled  with  hoping.  A  gale  of  wind  on  the  twenty-eighth 
could  not  have  mended  the  state  of  things :  but  whatever  was 
the  fact,  the  snow-drift  was  such  that  we  could  see  nothing.  In 
the  last  days,  the  thermometer,  at  night,  had  ranged  between 
le?  and  dO^.  The  two  following  ones  were  as  nothing ;  and  the 
end  of  the  month  found  us  exactly  in  the  same  condition,  with 
our  prospects  of  freedom  becoming  less  every  day. 

I  may  indeed  say  that  they  had  ceased.  It  was  impossible 
to  expect  any  further  progress  under  such  a  mass  and  weight 
of  winter  as  that  which  surrounded  us :  even  in  a  much  better 
one,  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected.  The  worst  part  of  the 
prospect,  however,  was  the  distant  one  ;  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  ship  would  never  be  extricated,  and  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  her,  with  all  that  was  on  board. 

But  I  believe  that  this  dream  was  like  many  others  which 
men  form,  under  the  usual  condition  of  life.    We  fear  evil 
events,  or  rather,  I  believe,  imagine  that  we  fear  them,  anri 
then  argue  or  talk  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  they  must  really 
happen,  while  our  soberer  judgment,  under  the  solitude  of  our 
own  thoughts  (unless  these  should  be  those  of  the  naturally, 
despairing  or  the  hypochondriacal),  is  that  the  probabilities  are 
in  our  favour,  that  the  evil  which  we  imagined  ourselves  to  fear, 
will  never  occur,  that  something,  we  neither  know  nor  consider! 
what,  will  extricate  us  from  the  evil,  as  we  have  been  extri- 
cated before.    Thus  did  we  fear  and  hope,  anticipate  in  de-j 
spair,  and  then  anticipate  a  far  other  prospect:  relief,  escape.' 
triumph,  the  return  to  our  own  home  in  England,  and  a  return i 
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boast  of  what  we  bad  attempted,  what  we  bad  suffered, 
hat  we  bad  feared,  what  we  bad  achieved. 
The  uniformity  of  our  journal  gives  to  the  whole  rncord  of 
lis  month,  a  tranquil  appearance ;  as  if  nothing  was  out  of 
le  common  order,  and  as  if  we  had  been  all,  like  the  ship,  at 
care.  It  was  a  very  different  thing,  however,  as  our  minds 
ere  concerned ;  but  what  is  a  journal  of  hourly  hopes  and 
^ars,  of  fears  indeed  more  than  hopes  to  those  who  cannot 
icl  them  ;  of  regrets  under  which  we  could  not,  on  examina- 
on,  blame  ourselves,  and  of  that  anxiety  which  has  no  re- 
ose? 

Do  men  write,  on  such  occasions,  what  (bey  think  and  what 
ley  feel?  I  should  desire  other  proof  of  this  than  any  which 
have  yet  seen.  The  every-day  work,  and,  above  all,  wfeen 
lat  every-day  work  is  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  preservation 
r  life,  were  there  even  not  the  heavier,  the  ever  down-weigh- 
ig  duty  of  preserving  the  lives  of  others,  leaves  little  time  for 
ay  reflections  but  those  which  the  circumstances  demand, 
am  much  mistaken  if  the  time  of  action  is  that  also  of  reflec- 
on,  of  other  thoughts  at  least  than  are  imperious  for  the  ends 
I  view.  We  act,  because  we  must,  and,  for  the  most  part,  I 
Dpe,  rightly  :  a  time  comes,  when  we  can  think  of  what  we 
id,  and  when,  I  suspect,  we  only  imagine  what  we  then 
longht :  but  it  matters  little :  historians  imagine  what  other 
en  thought  two  thousand  years  since,  and  surely  we  have  as 
luch  right  to  believe  that  what  we  think  now  was  what  we 
irselves  thought  a  year  before. 

On  the  men,  the  effect  was  tangible,  because  it  was  simple, 
r^hen  we  first  moved  from  our  late  harbour,  every  man  looked 
rward  to  his  three  years'  wages,  his  return  to  England,  and 
is  meeting  with  friends  and  family  ;  the  depression  of  their 
)irits  was  now  proportionate.  They  were  not  less  in  haste, 
^rhaps,  to  relate  their  adventures,  most  of  them  having  kept 
•nrnals;  but,  at  present,  it  was  better  not  to  dwell  on  these 
latters,  by  any  premature  discussions :  the  time  of  resolving 
hat  was  to  be  done,  and  of  labouring  to  effect  it,  was  to  come 
'e  long. 

Compared  to  the  preceding  Septembers  in  point  of  tempera- 
ire  the  present  stands  thus  to  that  of  1629  and  to  that  of 
^30,  namely,  having  a  mean  of  0  degrees  less  than  the  first, 
nd  of  4  degrees  less  than  the  last :  and  in  the  three,  the  ex- 
enies  stand  thus: 

.  1829        higiiest  4(P  plus,        lowest,    17oplus. 

1830  do.     43  plus,  do.        5  plus. 

183  L  do.      36  plus,  do.        6  plus. 

The  comparison  of  the  weather  is  more  remarkable.  In 
S20,  (here  were  storms,  which  broke  up  the  ice,  and  finally 
rove  it  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  navigate  this 
ery  sea  at  the  same  date.  It  was  equally  stormy  in  1830, 
ith  the  same  effects:  so  that  we  could  have  sailed  from  the 
osition  in  which  we  now  were,  as  late  as  the  fifth  of  October. 
iut  the  present  month  had  been  generally  a  tranquil  one; 
iere  having  been  but  one  gale,  and  that  late;  while,  as  the 
fiief  winds  had  been  from  tht  eastward,  the  blockade  of  the 
md  and  the  sea  proved  complete.  There  was  not  an  atom  of 
ater  to  be  seen,  and  the  ground  was  everywhere  deep  with 

lOW. 

Our  situation  presented  the  usual  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
t  was  out  of  the  track  of  animals,  there  were  no  rivers,  and  we 
id  not  know  of  any  fish  in  the  small  lakes  near  us.  If  we 
ould  not  therefore  look  for  any  supplies  from  those  sources, 
cither  could  we  from  the  natives,  as  the  interval  between  them 
nd  us  was  filled  wilb  impassable  ice.  If  our  aspect  was  a 
outhern  one,  yet  there  were  high  bills  to  the  southward,  which 
luch  shortened  the  already  too  short  visits  of  the  sun.  The 
larbourwas  safe;  much  too  safe  indeed  ;  since,  for  all  motion, 
lot  less  than  for  hazard  of  injury,  we  might  as  well  have  been 
called  in  with  masonry  on  dry  land. 

The  first  of  the  future  objects  was  to  economize  in  provisions, 
till  more  in  fuel ;  and,  of  course,  to  take  all  possible  care  of 
he  health  of  the  men.  Their  spirits  were  to  be  kept  up  as 
tiight  best  be;  and  the  topics  of  consolation  could  be  found, 
vhatever  they  might  seem  to  the  several  different  characters 
ihich  our  crew  included.  We  were  really  on  our  return,  and 
^ad  made  some  progress ;  while  there  was  no  reason  why  that 
ihould  nQjU4i#4:Dmplete  in  the  foUowiDg  year.    There  was  still 


before  us  the  Fury's  remaining  store  ;  and  there  were  boats,  (o 
carry  us  into  Davis's  strait,  should  we  he  obliged  to  abaodon 
the  ship ;  where  we  should  either  meet  a  whaler,  or  reach  the 
Danish  settlements  in  Greenland.  If  more  was  said  than  I 
here  repeat,  the  usual  result  followed:  the  hopeful  did  not 
hope  more,  and  the  despondent  continued  to  despair. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

JOURNAL  OF  OCTOBER — THE  JOURNALS  OF  NOVEUBER  AND  DE- 
CEMBER, AND  THE   END  OF  THE   YEAR. 

The  weather  Mas  foggy  and  calm  on  October  1,  and  was  little 
different  on  Sunday.  On  the  following  day  the  ice  in  the  off- 
ing was  in  motion ;  and,  on  the  next,  the  vessel  was  cut  into  a 
better  berth,  in  ten  fathoms  water,  while  the  rudder  was  un- 
shipped. It  came  to  blow  on  the  fifth,  and  the  outward  lee 
began  to  move  and  drift  to  the  northward,  showing  some  open 
water  at  daylight  about  a  mile  from  the  ship.  We  therefore 
cut  channels  in  the  new  ice,  that  we  miglit  he  prepared  shoald 
it  open  more  ;  but  it  became  calm  in  the  evening,  and  all  re- 
mained as  before. 

On  the  three  last  days  of  the  week  the  temperature  was  be- 
tween 16^  and  ID*' ;  the  weather  being  variable,  with  a  nor- 
therly breeze  on  Saturday,  which  caused  a  lane  and  a  pool  of 
water  in  the  ofiing  ;  but  this  was  all  that  occured  to  mark  (be 
first  week  in  October. 

Sunday  was  only  noticeable  by  the  thermometer  falling  lo 
8°,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  little  open  water  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  On  Monday  we  began  to  unbend  the  sails  and 
dismantle  the  ship.  It  would  have  been  keeping  up  the  farce 
of  hope  much  too  idly  to  have  delayed  this  longer.  Ad  obser- 
vatory on  shore  was  therefore  commenced :  we  were  at  home 
jor  the  remainder  of  another  year;  such  home  as  it  was. 

The  weather  was  little  noticeable  on  the  following  dap. 
The  unrigging  and  stowing  on  shore  went  on,  and  a  chain  uas 
passed  twice  round  the  vessel  '*  a  midships."     It  was  our  in- 
tention to  sink  the  vessel,  or  rather,  as  she  must  sink  in  no 
long  time,  in  consequence  of  her  leaks,  to  provide  the  means 
of  raising  her  again,  should  any  vessel  hereafter  return  to  tbe 
place  where  she  was  thus  deposited,  in  safety  equally  from 
winds,  waves,  ice,  and  Es(/ulmaux.  Of  the  wiadom  of  this  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  for  a  future  as  unlikely  to  occur  as  that 
of  a  season  of  spring  and  roses  in  Boothia  Felix,  I  have  not 
much  to  say;  but  it  is  probably  our  nursery  education,  as  il 
may  be  something  else,  which  induces  us  to  do  all  thatwecan 
in  prevention  of  waste,  or,  like  our  grandmothers,  to  preserre 
old  rags,  or  what  not,  because  their  turn  of  service  will  c^mt 
round  at  some  indefinite  future,  should  we  live  on  to  that  pro- 
blematical  period  ;    which   does  not,  I    believe,   very   often 
arrive. 

Having  effected  this  operation,  the  anchors  were  carried  on 
shore,  and  the  boats  turned  bottom  upwards  on  the  ice.   P^^ 
of  the  boi^sing  was  also  set  up,  and  the  week  ended  with  the 
thermometer  at  10^    A  lane  of  clear  water  was  again  seen  to 
the  northward,  l)ut  this  had  now  become  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence.   Clear  water  or  ice,  all  was  now  the  same:  it  was  very 
certain  that  we  had  now  settled  ourselves   for  the  winter.    Ib 
other  days  and  other  navigations  such  a  sight  was  even  more 
than  hope :  it  was  now  long  since  it  had  been  but  the  water 
of  Tantalus:  yet  even  less  than  that,  since  the  certainty  of 
disappointment  had  so   far  paralysed  all  hope,  that  we  bad 
not  even  the  pains  of  anxiety  to  torment  us.     All  was  now  in- 
different: we  were  locked  up  by  irroptable  chains,  and  had 
ceased  equally  to  hope  or  to  fear. 

There  was  variable  weather  on  the  seventeenth,  but  it  was 
fine  for  the  season,  though  attended  by  oocasional  falls  of  snow. 
The  temperature  went  on  gradually  subsiding  till  it  reached 
zero  on  Thursday  night,  and  was  once  at  minas  2»;  being  the 
first  fall  as  yet  to  that  part  of  tbe  scale.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  strong  northerly  wind,  with  snow.  The  nsuai  work  of 
the  ship  and  its  winter  arrangements  served  to  occupy  these 
days,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  there  M'aa  work  to  do ;  whaV 
else  on  earth  could  have  preserved  us  from  d^pair? 
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